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LABOE  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO. 

BY   WALTER   E.  WEYL,  PH.  D. 

To  comprehend  the  labor  conditions  of  a  country,  a  consideration 
of  the  national  chamcteristics,  especially  in  their  relation  to  labor 
efficiency,  must  of  necessity  be  regarded  as  preliminary.  In  no 
country  is  this  more  true  than  in  Mexico,  where  practically  all  the 
conditions  of  labor  differ  from  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
and  western  Europe,  and  where  the  existing  conditions  can  not  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  chamcter  of  the  country  and 
of  the  economic  nature  and  industrial  chamcteristics  of  the  laboring 
population.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  performed  and,  above  all,  to  obtain  the  mcial  and  national 
equation  of  the  workers  before  the  statistics  of  employment  or  those 
of  remunei'ation  are  presented. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  Mexico  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
last  one  hundred  years.  In  1795  there  were  in  the  country,  according 
to  a  census  made  by  the  Vicero}'^  Revillagigedo,  5,200,000  inhabitants; 
in  1810,  according  to  Don  Fernando  Navarro  y  Noriega,  6,122,354;  in 
1824,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  American  minister, 
6,500,000,  while  the  Government  census  returns  showed  the  population 
to  be  7,044,140  in  1839,  7,853,395  in  1854,  8,743,614  in  1869, 9,384,193 
in  1878,  10,791,685  in  1886,  12,632,427  in  1895,  and  13,545,462  (a)  in 

a  Preliminary  figures,  subject  to  future  correction. 
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1000.     The  population  in  each  State  in  1895  and  1900  and  the  iiici'ease 
or  decrease  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

POPULATION  OF  MEXICO  AT  THE  CENSUSES  OF  1895  AND  1900.  (a ^ 


State, 


A^ios  Calientes  . 
Lower  California 

Campeche , 

Coahuila  

Colima 

Chiapas , 

Chihuahua  

Federal  District . 

Duran^o 

Guanajuato  

Guerrero , 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

NuevoLeon 

Oaxaca  

Puebla  

Queretaro  

San  Luis  Potosi . 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Taraaulipas 

Teplc 

Tlascala 

Veracruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

Total , 


Census  of 
1895. 


Census  of 
1900.(6; 


1, 
1. 


1CM,615 
42, 245 
88, 121 
241, 026 
65, 752 
819, 599 
2G2,  771 
47t),  413 
295.105 
0C2, 554 
420, 339 
658,709 
107, 227 
Wl,618 
896, 495 
159,355 
309, 252 
884,909 
984.413 
228, 551 
568,449 
258,865 
191,281 
134,839 
206,502 
148, 776 
166,803 
866, 355 
298,850 
452, 578 


12,632,427 


101,910 

47,082 

84,281 

280,  S99 

65,026 

363.607 

327.004 

540, 478 

371,274 

1,065.317 
471,594 
603,074 

1,137,311 
924, 457 
935,849 
101,697 
826. 940 
917,910 

1,024,446 
228, 489 
582,  486 
296,109 
220,553 
158, 107 
218,948 
149,677 
172,217 
960.570 
812,264 
462,886 


Increa^-e    Decrease 

in  1900    I    in  19U0 

Mnoe     ,     .since 

1895.  1895. 


4,837 


39, 873 
9. 274 
4l,CK)>s 
64,233 
64,06.=i 
76, 169 
2,76;^ 
64,255 
44,306 
30.081 
82, 839 
39, 354 
2. 342 
17,  r>88 
63,001 
40,033 


2,705 
3,"  MO 


02 


13,546,462 


11,037 
37,214 
29, 272 
23. 268 
12, 446 
901 
6,414 
94,215 
13,414 
10,308 


913.035 


aCenso   de   1900.      Resultado  del  censo  de  habitantes  que  se  verific6  el  28  de  Ot-tubre  de  19C»0. 
Mc^xico.  1901. 
b  Preliminary  figures,  subject  to  future  correction. 

According  to  Senor  Romero  (a)  the  true  population  in  1895  was  not 
less  than  15,000,000.  He  attributes  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns 
to  the  imperfect  machinery  for  taking  the  census  and  the  evasion  of 
many  Indians,  who  feared  that  the  census  was  a  premonition  of 
increased  taxes  and  military  drafts.  The  broken  character  of  the 
country  and  the  imperfect  means  of  communication  also  lend  credi- 
bility to  the  opinion  that  the  census  returns  are  considerably  })elow 
the  true  population. 

Of  this  population  the  greater  number  live  in  what  may  be  said  to 
be  a  temperate  if  not  a  cold  climate.  The  greater  part  of  Mexico 
consists  of  a  high  plateau  rising  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  situated  between  two  ranges  of  mountains.  This  central 
plateau,  despite  its  tropical  and  subtropical  location,  is  comparatively 
cool,  owing  to  its  great  elevation,  and  it  is  on  this  plateau  that  the 
Mexican  population  is  chiefly  massed,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  people 
living  here.     All  the  States  in  this  region  have  a  considerable  density 

aMatias  Romero,  Geographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico,  page  89.     New 
York  and  London,  1898. 
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of  population,  but  the  greatest  number  reside  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  plateau.  Of  the  remaining  population  about  two-thirds  live  on  the 
slopes  of  the  plateau^  in  what  is  called  the  temperate  zone,  while  the 
hot  lands  of  the  coast,  with  an  elevation  of  less  than  3,000  feet,  are 
but  thinly  populated.  This  preponderance  of  the  population  on  the 
plateau,  which  has  prevailed  since  even  before  the  conquest,  has  been 
vitally  important  in  the  industrial  history  of  Mexico. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  prepondei'ance  of  Indian  blood  in  the 
population  of  Mexico  can  more  clearly  be  discerned  after  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian.  In  her  racial  constitution, 
however,  Mexico  differs  very  greatly  from  Anglo- America — that  is, 
the  United  States  and  Canada — and  from  various  nations  of  Latin 
America.  While  the  North  American  Indians  have  l)een  swept  away 
or  driven  back  into  reservations,  those  of  Mexico  and  South  America 
have  shown  greater  vitalitj^  and  have,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  of  Argentina,  survived  in  large  numbers  and  still  make  up  a 
considerable  element  in  the  population.  The  mixture  of  the  i*aces  has 
gone  on  rapidly  in  the  Andean  regions  and  "may  even  be  regarded  as 
completed  in  all  the  more  populous  districts  of  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia, in  certain  parts  of  Peru,  in  north  and  central  Chile,  as  well  as  in 
Uruguay  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Plata  River,"(a)  although  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  and  in  the  Amazonian  forests,  as 
in  a  great  many  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Mexico,  the  Indian  type  has 
kept  its  purity.  Going  from  west  to  east,  along  the  seaboard  of  South 
America,  the  Negro  type  and  the  mixed  Negro-Caucasian  and  Negro- 
Indian  type  increases,  and  even  predominates  in  the  Brazilian  provinces 
which  jut  out  toward  the  African  Continent.  In  Mexico,  however, 
this  i-ace  is  so  feebly  represented  that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Baron  Humboldt,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  the  Indians  would  increase  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  elements  of  the  Mexican  population;  but  this  development 
has  not  taken  place,  at  all  events  not  in  a  strictly  literal  sense.  In 
1810  the  population,  according  to  the  census  made  in  1810  by  Don 
Fernando  Navarro  y  Noriega,  and  which  appeal's  in  Humboldt's  Politi- 
cal Essay  on  New  Spain,  amounted  to  6,122,354,  of  which  1,107,367 
(including  9,439  secular  and  regular  ecclesiastics  and  nuns)  were 
American  and  European  Spaniards  (Spaniards  and  Creoles),  3,676,281 
Indians,  and  1,338,706  persons  of  mixed  blood.  In  other  words  the 
white  population  formed  18  per  cent,  the  Indians  60  per  cent,  and  the 
mixed  races  22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1875,  however,  the  total  population  was  9,495,157, 
of  which  the  whites  numbered  1,899,031,  or  20  per  cent;  the  native 
Indians,  3,513,208,  or  37  per  cent,  and  the  mixed  races,  4,082,918, 

a£lisee  Reclas,  The  Earth  aud  its  Inhabitants.  South  America,  Volume  I,  page 
42.     New  York,  1894. 
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white  race,  and  much  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  ability  of  the  colored 
races  to  maintain  the  severe  competitive  struggle  of  modern  times. 
The  labor  problem  in  Mexico,  however,  is  one  which  must  be  faced  by 
a  nation  preponderatingly  Indian,  (a) 

The  present  population  of  Mexico  is  almost  exclusively  of  native 
birth.  Of  the  total  of  12,491,573  persons  classified  as  present  {pre- 
sentes)  at  the  census  of  1895,  only  51,095,  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  were  of  foreign  birth.  (5)  Of  these,  moreover,  13,962,  or  over 
27  per  cent  were  Guatemalans,  of  whom  13,705,  or  over  98  per  cent 
lived  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Chiapas,  just  across  the  Guatemalan 
border.  There  thus  remained  a  total  of  37,133  persons  of  foreign  birth 
(other  than  Guatemalans),  or  less  than  3  per  thousand.  Of  these 
37,133  there  were  12,859,  or  35  per  cent,  from  Spain  and  her  colonies; 
11,331,  or  30  per  cent,  from  the  United  States  of  America;  3,599  from 
France  and  her  colonies;  2,450  from  England  and  her  colonies;  2,155 
from  German}" ;  and  1,932  from  Italy.  The  immigration  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  too  small  to  have  exerted  any  considei^able 
influence  I'acially,  although  its  economic  effect  has  been  very  marked. 

Of  the  total  foreign  population  of  51,095  resident  in  Mexico  and 
present  at  the  census  of  1895,  14,029,  or  over  27  per  cent,  resided  in 
Chiapas;  9,003,  or  18  per  cent,  in  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  includ- 
ing the  City  of  Mexico;  4,662  in  Vera  Cruz;  2,800  in  Chihuahua,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  border- 
ing on  the  United  States.  The  large  percentage  of  foreigners  in 
Chiapas  was  due  entirely  to  the  large  migration  of  Guatemalans  who 
flock  across  the  border.  The  Spaniards  are  distributed  quite  evenly 
over  the  whole  country,  although  over  one-half  of  them  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  bordering  on 

a  A  very  interesting  phenomenon  in  the  development  of  a  racial  and  national  con- 
sciousness appears  to  be  the  Indian  cult  which  may  perhaps  be  said  to  prevail  in 
Mexico.  There  are  very  many  members  of  the  mixed  race  who  claim  to  be  much 
prouder  of  their  Indian  than  of  their  Spanish  ancestry,  and  one  frequently  hears  promi- 
nent Mexicans  deplore  certain  weaknesses  of  the  national  character  and  attribute  them 
to  the  heritage  from  the  Spaniards.  A  well-known  Mexican  author  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  the  premature  death  of  Columbus  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefits  to  the  world  and  especially  to  Latin  America,  while  among  great  masses 
of  the  population  Spain  and  everything  Spanish  are  most  cordially  detested.  Occa- 
sionally children  are  given  unpronounceable  Indian  instead  of  beautiful  Spanish 
names,  and  it  can  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  Cuahtemoc  is  much  more  of  a  hero  than  Cortez.  All  this  seems  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  growth  of  a  healthy  national  and  racial  consciousness. 

b  In  the  United  States  the  percentage  of  foreign  born  in  the  population  was  in  1900, 
13.71;  in  1890,  14.77;  in  1880,  13.32;  in  1870,  14.44;  in  1860,  13.16;  in  1850,  9.68;  in 
France,  in  1891,  there  were  709,369  foreigners  of  European  (other than  French)  birth, 
this  number  not  including  naturalized  persons  of  French  birth,  while  in  Germany 
there  were,  in  1890,  433,254,  and  in  1895,  486,190  foreign-born  residents. 
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their  own  country  and  in  the  States  devoted  to  mining.  Thus  the  Amer- 
ican population,  which  in  1895  formed  onl}"  22.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
resident  foreign  population  of  the  country,  and  only  15.2  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  population  resident  in  the  Federal  District,  made  up  39.6 
per  cent  in  Zacatecas,  47  per  cent  in  Durango,  48.4  per  cent  in  Aguas 
Calientes,  63.7  per  cent  in  Coahuila,  67  per  cent  in  Xuevo  Leon,  67.9 
per  cent  in  Tamaulipas,  76  per  cent  in  Chihuahua,  54.4  per  cent  in 
Lower  California,  and  54.9  per  cent  in  Sonora.  Of  the  French  popu- 
lation over  45  per  cent  were  to  be  found  in  the  Federal  District  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Germans  were  more 
evenly  distributed,  as  may  also  be  said  of  the  English. 

Religiously  the  population  is  as  homogeneous  as  it  is  by  birth.  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  12,491,573  present  at  the  census,  12,380,245,  or 
99.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  Roman  Catholics;  61,911,  or  0.5  per 
cent,  were  without  cult  or  religion,  and  6,685  did  not  know  what  their 
religion  was,  if  any.  There  thus  remained  42,732  of  other  faiths, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  (40,445)  were  Protestants.  Taken  all  in 
all,  only  about  one  three-hundredth  of  the  population  professed  any 
religion  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  these  a  large  pi'oportion 
were  foreigners.  Practically  speaking,  the  country  is  entirely  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  influence  of  this  church  is,  among  certain  classes  of  the 
population,  extremely  potent 

The  population  of  Mexico  shows  an  excess  of  females  over  males, 
and  this  excess  is  still  increasing.  For  instance,  in  1895,  there  were 
6,351,921  females  to  6,280,506  males,  a  proportion  of  101.1  to  100. 
According  to  the  preliminary  figures  for  1900,  there  were  6,829,455 
females  to  6,716,007  males,  or  in  a  ratio  of  101.7  females  to  100 
males.  In  this  respect  the  population  of  Mexico  differs  from  that  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  which  immigration  is  attracted, 
and  resembles  more  closely  the  countries  of  stable  population  and  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  western  Europe.  Of  the  males  enumerated 
in  the  census  of  1895  whose  marital  statas  was  known,  37.4  per  cent 
were  minors  below  the  age  of  marriage,  27  per  cent  were  single, 
31.5  per  cent  were  married,  and  4.1  per  cent  were  widowed.  Of  the 
females  only  33  per  cent  were  below  the  age  of  marriage  (which  is 
lower  for  women  than  for  men),  26.8  per  cent  were  single,  30.6  per 
cent  were  married,  and  9.6  per  cent  were  widowed.  Of  those  of  mar- 
riageable age,  43  per  cent  of  the  men  and  40  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  single,  50.3  per  cent  of  the  male  arid  45.7  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  married,  and  6.7  per  cent  of  the  men  and  14.3  per  cent  of  the 
women  were  widowed.  The  excess  of  widows  over  widowers  results 
from  the  lower  age  at  which  the  women  are  married  and  their  lesser 
mortality. 

This  preponderance  of  females  is  more  marked  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
than  anywhere  else,  the  number  of  females  to  each  100  males  in  1900 
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amounting  to  109  in  the  Federal  District,  as  compared  with  107  in 
Campeche,  108  in  Puebla,  106  in  Hidalgo,  101'  in  Tlascala  and  Coahaila, 
etc.,  while  in  several  States  there  is  a  preponderance  of  males.  Thus, 
in  Vera  Cruz,  there  are  but  99  females  per  100  males;  in  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  95;  in  Durango,  96;  in  Tamaulipas,  97;  in  Nuevo  Leon, 
92,  and  in  Lower  California  only  87. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  population,  according  to  age,  the  Mexican 
people  approach  very  nearly  to  the  standard  of  the  American  Negro, 
although  in  this  respect  it  ma}'  be  said  that  they  differ  from  him  in 
somewhat  the  same  wa}^  that  the  Negro  differs  from  the  whites  of  the 
United  States  and  of  various  nations  of  Europe.  The  statistics  show, 
on  the  whole,  a  shifting  of  the  population  toward  the  lower  age  classes 
and  give  the  impression  of  an  extremel}'  high  birth  and  death  rate. 
Thus,  of  the  total  population  in  1895,  31  per  cent  were  10  years  of  age 
or  less;  21.3  per  cent  between  11  and  20;  18.6  per  cent  between  21  and 
30;  12.8  per  cent  between  31  and  40;  8  per  cent  between  41  and  50; 
5  per  cent  between  51  and  60;  2.3  per  cent  between  61  and  70,  and 
1  per  cent  above  70, (a) 

An  indication  of  the  small  extent  to  which  great  masses  of  the  Mex- 
ican population  have  been  affected  by  oubside  influence  is  furnished  by 
the  statistics  of  language  throughout  the  Republic.  Although  at  pres- 
ent (1901)  it  is  380  years  since  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards, 
there  are  still  over  2,000,000  inhabitants  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
Spanish,  but  some  Indian  language.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Nahuatl 
or  Mexican  language  is  the  mother  tongue  of  650,000  persons,(J)  of 
whom  241,000  are  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  107,000  in  Vera  Cruz, 
71,000  in  Guerrero,  and  some  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Republic. 
There  were  almost  249,000  individuals  (210,000  in  Yucatan,  39,000  in 
Campeche)  whose  mother  tongue  was  Maya,  and  230,000  individuals, 
almost  all  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  whose  mother  tongue  was  Zapoteco. 
Other  languages,  not  merely  spoken,  but  spoken  as  the  mother  tongue 
and  to  the  almost  or  entire  exclusion  of  Spanish,  were  Otomi,  187,000; 
Mixteco,  145,000;  Totonaco,  77,000,  and  many  others.  In  several 
States  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  actually  not  conversant  with 
Spanish  and  claims  an  Indian  language  as  its  mother  tongue.  Thus, 
while  in  the  Federal  District  96  per  cent,  in  Tamaulipas  99.4  per  cent, 
and  in  Tabasco  92.7  per  cent  of  the  population  present  claimed  Spanish 
as  their  mother  tongue,  the  number  of  persons  whose  mother  tongue 
was  Spanish  was  only  79.2  per  cent  in  Vera  Cruz,  76.7  per  cent  in 
Tlascala,  62  per  cent  in  Chiapas,  55  per  cent  in  Campeche,  46.3  per  cent 

a  The  statistics  give  7,320  persons  between  the  ages  of  91  and  100,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  gross  exaggeration,  and  711  centenarians,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  much 
above  the  truth. 

b  Censo  General  de  la  RepiibUca  Mexicana.     ^lexico,  1895. 
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in  Oaxaca,  and  only  29A  per  cent  in  Yucatan.  Even  in  Yucatan  the 
number  of  Spanish-speaking  persons  was  largely  restricted  to  the  capi- 
tal (Merida)  and  the  coast  city  of  Progreso,  and  the  islands,  where  the 
majority  were  of  Spanish  tongue.  In  the  remaining  fourteen  districts 
of  the  State  only  16.3  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  claimed  Spanish  and 
83.7  per  cent  of  the  population  claimed  Maya  as  their  native  language. 
The  hindering  effect  of  this  great  body  of  Indians  clinging  tenaciously 
to  their  native  tongue  and  remaining  outside  the  current  of  thought 
and  progress  can  well  be  appreciated. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  the  birth  rate  in  Mex- 
ico, owing  to  defective  registration.  Thus,  in  the  year  1898,  there 
were  registered  in  the  country  by  the  civil  authorities  489,933  births, 
and  by  the  ministers  of  religious  denominations — in  other  words,  by  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 256,474.  Many  of  these  reg- 
istrations were  apparently  duplications,  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
registered  by  the  religious  authorities  being  counted  as  well  by  the  civil 
authorities.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  the  States  of  Dui-ango  and 
Michoacan,  there  were  more  persons  registered  by  the  priests  than  by 
the  civil  authorities.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  figure 
for  the  birth  rate,  but  from  such  statistics  as  we  possess  it  appears  to  be 
high.(«)  In  the  State  of  Yucatan  the  birth  rate  of  those  who  were  reg- 
istered by  the  civil  authorities  alone  amounted  to  51.4  per  thousand, 
without  taking  into  account  those  whose  birth  was  inscribed  by  the 
priests.  In  Mexico,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  male  births 
exceeded  those  of  females,  the  proportion,  including  stillborn,  being 
108.3  males  to  100  females,  for  those  registered  by  the  civil  authorities. 

The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  Mexico  is  exceedingly  high, 
averaging  in  1898  42.5  per  cent  of  the  total  births  registered  by  the 
law.  Probably  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  not  been  regis- 
tered by  the  courts  are  illegitimate.  (5)  In  some  States  the  percentage 
is  much  higher,  amounting  to  nearly  54  per  cent  in  Guanajuato  and  to 

a  The  truest  index  obtainable  for  the  number  of  births  in  the  Republic  is  to  be  found 
in  the  statistics  of  deaths  and  population.  The  numl}er  of  births  registered  by  the 
civil  authorities  is  much  smaller  than  the  registry  of  deaths,  but  the  reason  for  this 
low  registration  of  infanta  is  evident,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  and 
the  small  extent  to  which  this  increase  is  due  to  immigration  shows  clearly  that  the 
birth  rate  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  death  rate.  If  the  increase  in  population  of 
913,035,  as  shown  by  the  preliminary  report  of  the  census,  is  correct  (and  is  not  due 
merely  to  more  effective  methods  of  enumeration)  and  if  the  annual  excess  of  immi- 
grants be  taken  at  8,000  per  year,  the  number  of  births  for  the  country  would  appear 
to  be  annually  about  175,000  in  excess  of  the  deaths,  or  about  627,000  for  the  year 
1898,  instead  of  489,933,  as  given  in  the  civil  registry.  Apparently  the  great  majority 
of  those  whose  names  are  not  registered  by  the  civil  authorities  are  illegitimate, 
because  their  parents  have  had  either  a  church  wedding  only  or  none  at  all. 

b  From  such  data  as  are  accessible  it  would  appear  to  be  safe  to  assume  a  ratio  of 
illegitimacy  of  over  50  and  perhaps  as  high  as  55  per  cent. 
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almost  70  per  cent  in  Hidalgo.  In  the  State  of  Chiapas  there  were  285 
illegitimate  to  100  legitimate  births,  while  in  Michoacan  the  relation 
was  302  to  100.  In  the  district  of  Zamora,  in  the  last-mentioned  State, 
the  illegitimate  births  made  up  93.6  per  cent  of  the  total  births  regis- 
tered by  law  and  if  those  not  registered  are  included  probably  over  96 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births.  ^'  * 

The  illegitimacy  in  Mexico,  however,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any 
widespread  immorality  or  to  a  universal  disregard  of  the  marriage  tie. 
It  is  probable  that  in  great  masses  of  the  population  such  conditions 
actually  do  exist,  and  unions  are  maintained  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
either  church  or  state.  The  main  cause  of  the  high  figures  of  illegiti- 
macy is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  although  a  state  marriage  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  such 
a  precaution  is  f  requentl}'^  omitted,  and  persons  are  married  pimply  by 
the  priests  alone.  As  a  result  the  illegitimacy  is  in  a  large  measure 
"technical,"  and  furnishes  an  indication  of  the  strong  hold  of  the 
church  and  of  an  apathy  and  small  power  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of 
the  population,  rather  than  of  any  large  measure  of  sexual  license. 

The  same  difficulty  encountered  in  the  statistics  of  births  is  to  be 
met  with  in  those  of  marriages,  since  many  persons  are  married 
both  by  church  and  state,  and  not  a  few  Mexicans  are  married  by  the 
church  alone.  If  we  adhere  to  the  strictly  legal  definition,  however, 
and  consider  only  those  marriages  registered  by  the  civil  authorities, 
the  statistics  will  show  a  marriage  i^ate  considerably  less  than  that  pre- 
vailing in  most  European  countries.  Thus  in  1898  there  were  61,687 
marriages,  which  amounted  to  4.88  marriages,  or  9.76  persons  married 
per  thousand  of  the  population,  while  in  1897  the  number  of  marriages 
amounted  to  only  4.04,  and  the  number  of  persons  married  to  only 
8.08  per  thousand  of  the  population,  (a) 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  with  regard  to  marriages  consum- 
mated in  Mexico  is  the  very  early  age  at  which  they  are  solemnized. 
The  statistics  of  ages  of  brides  and  grooms  in  Mexico  refer  exclu- 
sively to  those  marriages  which  are  registered  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  consequently  to  those  persons  onl}^  who  may  be  considered  to  be 
somewhat  more  provident  and  more  advanced  than  those  who  do  not 
thus  legalize  their  union.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  ages  of  those 
persons  who  unite  themselves  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
State  will  be  greater  than  those  who  register,  and  the  ages  of  persons 
contmcting  unions  of  less  permanency  are,  in  all  probability^  rather 

a  Compare  with  this  an  annual  marriage  rate,  during  the  period  1871-1890,  of  16.7 
persons  married  per  year  per  thousand  of  the  population  in  Prussia,  16.4  in  the  entire 
German  Empire,  16.3  in  Austria,  15.6  in  England  and  Wales,  15.6  in  Italy,  15.4  in 
France,  15.2  in  Denmark,  15.1  in  Holland,  14.7  in  Switzerland,  14.4  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  14.2  in  Belgium,  13.9  in  Scotland,  13.7  in  Norway,  13.1  in  Sweden,  9  in 
Ireland,  and  (for  the  period  1876-1890)  19.1  in  Hungary. 
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less  than  greater  than  those  for  whom  statistics  are  available.  The  mar- 
riage age  aflForded  by  the  statistics,  however,  is  extremely  low  and 
appears  indicative  of  the  very  general  improvidence  and  disregard  of 
future  responsibilities  with  which  the  sexual  union  is  entered  upon. 
It  must,  of  coui*se,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  at  which  marriage  is 
physically  possible  is  earlier  in  Mexico  than  in  this  country,  this 
being  especially  the  case  in  the  hot  lands.  The  influence  of  the  church 
also  appeal's  to  be  in  the  direction  of  favoring  earh^  marriages,  although 
no  attempt  is  here  made  to  trace  this  influence  statistical l3^  Over  and 
above  the  diflferences  due  to  climate  and  training,  however,  the  age  at 
which  marriages  are  entered  upon,  the  frequency  with  which  civil  regis- 
tration is  dispensed  with,  and  the  general  laxitj^  of  the  sexual  tie,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  cities,  are  all  indications  of  an  apathetic  indifference 
to  obvious  economic  lequirements.  The  average  age  of  marriage  is 
from  26  to  27  years  for  men  and  about  20  to  21  years  for  women.  ((?) 
Roughly  speaking,  five-eighths  of  all  men  and  five-sixths  of  all  women 
in  Mexico  marry  before  their  twenty-sixth  year.  In  1898,  of  all 
women,  including  widows,  who  registered  their  marriage,  25.1  per 
cent  were  from  12  to  16  years  of  age;  in  1897,  the  propoilion  was 
26.3;  in  1896,  27.8;  in  1895,  23. 8.  (J)  Of  the  entire  number  contract- 
ing marriages,  including,  as  before,  second  or  subsequent  marriages, 
the  proportion  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19,  inclusive,  was  29.6  ]>ev 
cent  in  1898,  30  per  cent  in  1897,  28.9  in  1896,  25.9  in  1895,  so  that,  on 
an  average,  over  five-ninths  of  the  total  number  of  women  marrying 
civilly,  including  those  remarrying,  were  of  the  age  of  19  or  less.  Of 
all  marriages,  82.5  i>er  cent  were  consummated  by  women  of  the  age  of 
25  or  under  in  the  year  1898,  83.7  per  cent  in  1897,  82.9  per  cent  in 
1896,  and  73.4  per  cent  in  1895.  Of  women  marrying  in  1898,  9  per 
cent  were  between  the  ages  of  26  and  30;  3.5  per  cent  between  31  and 
35  years;  2.7  per  cent  between  36  and  40  years;  1  per  cent  between 
41  and  45  3^ears,  and  1.3  per  cent  over  45  j^ears.  Of  all  men  marrj-ing 
in  1898,  according  to  the  civil  registers,  3.3  per  cent  were  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16, 14.5  between  17  and  19  3'Qars,  45.2  between  20  and  25 

a  The  average  age  of  grooms  and  brides  in  Prussia  is  29.56  and  26.52,  respectively; 
in  England  28.37  and  26.08,  respectively;  in  Nor^vay  30.66  and  27.83,  respectively. 
(In  England  the  spinster  brides  marry  at  24.87  and  the  widows  at  40.43.) 

6  Of  women  marrying  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
percentage  in  1898  was  31 .8,  or  over  one-fourth  in  excess  of  the  proportion  for  the  whole 
country.  The  age  of  marriage  in  Yucatan  was  even  lower,  40.9  per  cent  of  all  marri- 
ages registered  by  the  civil  authorities  being  consummated  by  brides  who  were  l:>etween 
the  ages  of  12  and  16.  The  very  early  age  of  marriage  in  Yucatan  seems  to  be  in 
part  traceable  to  the  conditions  of  labor  there  existing  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Yuca- 
tecan  commences  work  by  borrowing  sufficient  money  to  get  married.  In  the  city 
of  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  women  marrying  at  the  age  of  16 
or  under,  was  only  6.8  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of  women  marrying  under  the 
"ige  of  26  was  only  54,  as  compared  with  82.5  for  the  whole  country. 
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years,  16.8  between  26  and  30  years,  7.2  between  31  and  35  years,  5.7 
between  36  and  40  years,  2.6  between  41  and  45  years,  and  4.7  over  45 
yeai*s  of  age. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  each  State  in  1897,  and  the  population  at  the  census  of  1895: 

BIKTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES  IN  MEXICO  IN  1897. 


SUtc. 


Agnas  Cullentcs 

Campeche 

CoahuJla ^ 

Colima 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Federal  District 

Durauffo 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico     

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Nuevo  Leon 

O&zaea 

Poebla 

Queretaro 

San  Lulfl  Potosi.'. 

Siualoa 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Tamaulipas 

Tlascala 

Vera  Cruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

Lower  California 

Teplc 

Total 


Births  registered  by  civil 
authorities. 


Legiti- 
mate. 


1,037 

2,481 

6,076 

1,207 

8,WS 

8,108 

2,572 

6,728 

10,606 

14,199 

6,870 

42, 272 

15, 345 

5, 810 

2,742 

7,347 

11,613 

12,*M1 

2,160 

10,214 

2, 559 

1,631 

3,015 

3,029 

4,934 

10. 15.S 

12,783 

16,893 

403 

2,286 


Illegiti- 
mate. 


230, 452 


128 

748 

550 

599 

9,563 

1,509 

2,046 

2, 612 

10. 345 

3,869 

10,213 

6, 7*29 

4,298 

19,057 

1,994 

648 

21,629 

10, 702 

704 

2,286 

6,394 

1,029 

2.688 

1,129 

821 

16,316 

2,838 

2,692 

295 

1,468 


144,924 


Total. 


1,166 

3,229 

6,6*26 

1,806 

13,106 

9,617 

4,618 

9,340 

20,951 

18.068 

17,113 

48,001 

19,643 

24,867 

4,736 

7,995 

33, 242 

•23,543 

2,854 

12, 500 

8,953 

2,660 

5,703 

4,i:>8 

5. 755 

26,474 

15,616 

18,585 

698 

3,754 


Births 
regis- 
tered by 
priests. 


3.192 
4,633 
1.576 
6,031 


10,674 

25, 245 

6,896 

18,449 

41,521 

23,664 

32, 126 

4.120 

5,011 

23,451 


2,434 


Marriaffes  reg-' 
isterea  by — 


Civil 

author-  Priests, 
ities. 


Deaths. 


228 


375, 376  I  257, 588     51, 000  .  39, 164 


5,488 

2,517 

7,910 

2, 277 

7,174 

5,927 

24,733 

7,072 

43, 837 

14, 379 

20.777 

34.024 

32,493 

30,614 

8,833 

11,631 

34,214 

41, 576 

9,023 

21,481 

6, 795 

8,431 

2,825 

7,127 

6,638 

28,208 

12,641 

16,218 

701 

6,445 


455,009 


Population, 

census  of 

1895. 


104,615 
88,121 
241,026 
65,752 
319.599 
262, 771 
476, 413 
295, 105 
1,062.554 
420. 339 
558,769 
1, 107, 187 
841,618 
896,495 
159,704 
309, 252 
884,909 
984,418 
228, 551 
668,548 
258, 865 
191,281 
1.34,  ^39 
206.502 
165.813 
866,355 
298.850 
462,678 
42,245 
14^,  776 

12,631,840 


The  rate  of  mortality  in  Mexico  is  very  high.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial statistics  for  the  year  1898,  the  death  i-ate  was  35.8  persons  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  which  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  (a)  This  death  rate  is  extremely  high 
in  certain  portions  of  the  country.  Thus,  while  in  Chiapas  it  was  only 
27.1;  in  Campeche,  30.2;  in  Tamaulipas,  32.7,  and  in  Vera  Cruz,  32.2, 
it  amounted  in  Guanajuato  to  45.6,  in  the  Federal  District  to  52.1,  and 
in  Yucatan  to  52.8.     The  figures  for  Yucatan  are  astoundingly  high, 

a  For  instance  the  death  rate  in  1893  was  31.1  per  thousand  in  Hungary,  28.8  in 
Austria  (1892),  25.3  in  Italy,  24.6  in  Germany,  24.2  in  Prussia,  22.6  in  France  (1892), 
19.2  in  Holland,  20.5  in  Switzerland,  20.3  in  Belgium,  19.4  in  Scotland,  19.2  in  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  19.1  in  the  United  Kingdom,  18.9  in  Denmark,  17.9  in  Ireland,  17.9 
in  Sweden  (1892),  16.4  in  Norway.  The  death  rate  in  Mexico  is  based  upon  a  popu- 
lation which  is  probably  less  than  the  real,  but  it  can  not  be  assumed  with  any 
great  probability  that  the  real  death  rate  is  less  than  the  one  given  above,  as  the  reg- 
istration of  deaths  is  probably  no  more  complete  than  the  enumeration  of  inhabitants. 
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which  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fearful  infant  mortality,  caused 
by  excessively  early  marriages  and  in  part  to  lack  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment and  proper  medical  care.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Yucatan, 
which  has  so  high  a  death  i*ate  and  so  great  a  percentage  of  child  mar- 
riages, is  also  a  State  in  which  the  pure  Indian  predominates  and  in 
which  the  Indian  language  (Maya)  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  extremely  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  arises  largely  from  the  insanitary  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  there  and  which  are  only  now  being  done  away  with,  and  the 
malnutrition  and  inebriety  of  great  masses  of  the  population,  etc.,  but 
it  seems  also  probable  that  the  statistical  figures  are  larger  than  the 
true  ones,  since  the  population  of  the  city  is  probably  greater  than 
that  returned  by  the  census.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  from  1868  to  1898,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  government 
of  the  Federal  District,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

DEATHS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO  FROM  1868  TO  1898. 


Year. 


1868 
18C9 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


Deaths. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

i 
Deaths. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

5,844 

1875 

9.343 

1882 

11,577 

1889 

15,475  , 

1896 

7,109 

1876 

10,403 

1883 

12,236 

1890 

16,865 

1897 

8,086 

1877 

12,232 

1884 

12,920 

1891 

15,343  1 

1898 

7,629 

1878 

10, 162 

1886 

13,170  : 

1892 

17,359 

8,157 

1879 

10,207 

1886 

13,183  ! 

1893 

20,4^ 

7,465 

1880 

9,489 

1887 

13,247 

1894 

15, 9M 

8,753 

1881 

9,720 

1888 

13,272 

1895 

14,638 

1 

Deaths. 


16,842 
17,866 
18,025 


Considered  as  a  whole,  the  Mexican  population  possesses  certain 
qualities  which  aid  and  certain  others  which  hinder  it  in  adapting 
itself  to  modern  industrial  conditions,  and  which  affect  its  labor  effi- 
ciency. These  qualities  are  the  result  partly  of  climatic,  partly  of 
racial,  and  partl}'^  of  economic  conditions.  So  important,  so  vital  are 
these  characteristics,  however,  that  no  discussion  of  labor  conditions 
can  be  intelligently  made  or  correctly  understood  without  their  pre- 
vious consideration. 

The  most  salient  characteristic  of  native  labor  is  apathy.  This 
differs  in  degree  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  in  different  classes 
of  the  population,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  sufficiently  genei-al  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  national  characteristic  of  great  importance  in  everything 
pertaining  to  labor. 

In  both  the  hot  lands  on  the  coast  and  the  highlands  of  the  central 
plateau  the  population  is  marked  by  an  almost  constitutional  indolence. 
Thiij  natural  indolence  of  the  Mexican  has  been  attributed  to  a  number 
of  causes.  In  the  hot  lands  it  differs  slightly  from  what  is  observed 
in  other  countries  having  the  same  temperature  and  humidity,  while 
on  the  central  plateau  the  bad  effect  of  the  great  elevation  on  the 
muscular  power  and  the  nervous  energy  of  the  population  has  been 
well  established. 
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The  average  elevation  of  the  plateau  is  about  6,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  Mexico  itself  being  at  a  height  of  7,444  and  Toluca  at 
an  elevation  of  8,763  feet.  At  this  elevation  the  barometric  pressure 
is  very  much  reduced,  the  air  is  quite  rarefied,  and  the  amount  of 
oxygen  contained  in  a  given  measure  of  air  is  considerably  reduced. 

The  eflfect  of  this  reduced  breathing-in  of  oxygen,  in  the  case  of 
both  men  and  the  lower  animals,  is  to  be  observed  in  a  lessened  activity 
and  a  reduction  in  the  ability  to  perform  work  of  any  sort.  The 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  also  varies  greatly  with  the  temperature, 
and  such  changes  in  temperature  are  very  sudden  and  serious  in  Mex- 
ico. This  does  not  refer  to  seasonal  changes  in  temperature,  which, 
on  the  high-lands  of  Mexico,  are  not  great,  but  merely  diurnal  changes 
or  such  as  are  effected  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  The 
high  altitude  renders  it  very  cool  in  the  shade,  while  the  tropical  sun 
causes  it  to  be  hot  wherever  it  is  unshaded.  During  the  night  there 
is  a  general  cooling  off  of  the  plateau,  but  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
rapidly  I'aises  the  temperature  during  the  morning,  and,  by  expand- 
ing the  air,  further  decreases  the  amount  of  oxygen,  thus  producmg  a 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  inertia  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plateau,  (a) 

The  effect  of  the  high  altitude  in  creating  an  indisposition  to  exert 
oneself  is  far  from  imaginary.  The  effect  of  the  high  altitude  is 
immediately  observed  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  neither 
of  whom  are  able  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  as  at  sea  level, 
and  the  effect  of  the  climate  is  reflected  in  many  indolent  habits  of 
the  native  population.  Jourdanet  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  an  anox- 
semia  and  an  organic  indolence  of  the  Mexican,  due  to  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  and  its  dryness  during  the  heated  portion  of  the  day. 
Without  discussing  further,  however,  the  exact  extent  to  which  the 
corporal  powers  are  lessened  by  the  reduced  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
air,  it  suffices  to  state  that  the  effect  of  this  condition  in  producing 
indolence  is  very  great,  and  is  felt  by  the  foreigners  who  go  to  Mexico 
to  live,  as  well  as  those  to  the  manor  born. 

Another  climatic  influence  resulting  in  indolence  and  improvidence 
upon  the  part  of  great  masses  of  the  Mexican  population  is  the 
absence  of  severe  wintei^s.  The  seasons  in  Mexico  are  divided  into 
the  wet  and  dry,  rather  than  into  summer  and  winter,  the  chief  dis- 
tinction being  in  the  amount  of  the  minfall  rather  than  in  changes  of 
temperature.  The  absence  of  snow  and  severe  cold  has  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  community  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  in  advance  for 
the  exigencies  of  a  winter  season,  and  reduces  the  standard  of  life  by 
obviating  the  necessity  of  improving  the  houses,  clothing,  and  diet 

a  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  see  D.  Jourdanet,  I>e  M^xiqueet  I'Am^rique  tropi- 
cale.  Paris,  1864.  See  also  Julio  Guerrero,  La  Genesis  del  Crimen  en  Mexico.  Paria 
and  Mexico,  1901. 
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of  the  community.  The  influence  of  severe  wintei's  is  felt  in  many 
countries  in  the  stimulation  of  the  population  to  increased  indus- 
trial activity,  and  in  the  raising  of  the  general  standard  of  providence 
by  a  gradual  weeding  out  of  those  who  do  not  prepare  for  the  cold 
season.  But  in  Mexico  this  condition  can  not  be  said  to  exist,  and  the 
equable  climate  fails  to  render  any  great  degree  of  foresight  neces- 
sary. The  absence  of  cold  wintei*s  is  merely  one  phase  of  the  general 
equability  of  the  climate,  which  allows  the  survival  of  a  low  order 
of  wants  and  a  very  low  standard  of  life. 

The  indolence  of  the  Mexican  laboring  population,  as  a  whole,  and 
its  apathy  toward  anything  like  progress,  are  to  be  attributed,  how- 
ever, as  much  to  social  and  economic  conditions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
climate.  Three  hundred  years  of  despotism  under  the  Spaniards  have 
not  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  t}^3e  of  man  to  whom  labor  of  any  sort 
is  a  pleasure.  As  will  later  be  seen,  the  working  population  of  the 
country  was  exploited  in  the  harshest  possible  manner,  and  the  whole 
industrial  system  of  the  Spaniards  rested,  for  two  centuries  at  least, 
upon  the  principle  of  forced  labor  with  insuflScient  remunei-ation. 
The  social  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrj  and  the  separation 
of  the  castes  also  led  to  the  degradation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  principle  of  survival  became  one  of  mere  endurance  rather 
than  of  any  positive  industrial  quality.  Just  to  what  extent  the  Indians 
were  industrially  endowed  before  the  conquest  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  three  himdred  years 
of  Spanish  rule  failed  to  create  in  them  a  good  industrial  type.  *''The 
wars  of  the  conquest,  the  work  of  the  mines,  the  former  s^^stem  of 
eneomiendas  and  repartimientos^  the  plagues  and  the  civil  conflicts,  his 
rude  labors,  *  *  *  as  well  as  his  incorporation  into  the  mixed 
race,  constitute  the  principal  causes,"  according  to  one  author,  of  the 
decadence  of  the  indigenous  race. (^7) 

During  the  revolutionary  times  which  followed  Mexican  independ- 
ence, the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country  became  so  \'itiated  and 
industry  was  so  interrupted  that  little,  if  any,  progress  could  be  made 

a  Antonio  Garcfa  Cubas,  Discurso  acerca  de  la  decadencia  de  la  raza  indigena. 
Mexico,  1880.  The  signs  of  the  decadence  of  the  Indian,  Cubas  finds  in  his  dissimu- 
lation and  lack  of  confidence,  his  indolence,  and  the  resignation  and  fatalism  which 
prevent  him  from  making  any  effort  in  his  own  behalf.  Another  writer,  Carlo  Benf, 
Notizie  sopra  gli  indigeni  di  Mexico,  in  the  Archivio  per  Antropologia  e  la  etnologia, 
Florence,  1882,  states  that  "the  Indian  of  Mexico  is  the  type  par  excellence  of  a 
decadent  race,"  and  bases  his  opinion  apparently  upon  the  relatively  greater  progress 
of  the  white,  the  extraordinarv  tenacitv  with  which  the  Indian  holds  to  his  ancient 
customs,  his  indolence,  his  low  standard  of  life,  his  patient  endurance  of  wrong,  and, 
as  far  as  appearance  goes,  his  uniformly  sad  and  reflective  expression.  It  appears  to 
the  author,  however,  that  it  is  far  too  early  to  pass  any  final  judgment  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  pure  Indian  race,  to  say  nothing  of  the  result  of  the  mixture  between 
Spaniards  and  Indians. 
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toward  the  creation  of  an  energetic  and  intelligent  labor  class.  For 
over  half  a  century  the  powers  of  misrule  were  in  the  ascendant,  and 
it  paid  better  to  prey  upon  society  than  to  work  for  it.  With  the 
govemnjent  changing  with  the  greatest  frequency,  with  revolutions, 
proclamations,  and  provvneiamientos  a  constant  occurrence,  with  the 
roads  infested  with  brigands,  with  arbitraiy  taxation  and  confiscations, 
with  heavy  interstate  taxes  and  large  import  duties,  tempered  by  an 
extensive  system  of  smuggling,  the  opportunities  for  any  great  prog- 
ress of  the  working  population  were  extremely  restricted.  During 
this  epoch  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  growth  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  cities,  a  growth,  however,  resulting  from  a  fear  of  the 
country  rather  than  from  the  greater  industrial  opportunities  of  the 
city,  and  resembling  therein  less  the  natural  increase  of  a  modern  city 
than  the  growth  of  the  mediaeval  towns  during  the  more  troublous 
periods  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  population, 
there  appears  to  have  occurred  a  simultaneous  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  capital  devoted  to  industry  (owing  to  the  frequent  wars)  and  an 
over-population  in  relation  to  the  opportunities  for  earning  a  living. 
The  resulting  unemplo^^ment  and  partial  employment,  and  the  depres- 
sing eflfect  upon  wages  that  marked  the  first  half  century  of  independ- 
ence, can  still  be  traced  in  their  influence  upon  the  rate  of  wages  in 
the  city  and  in  the  industrial  character  of  great  masses  of  the  urban 
populations. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  indolent  manner  of  working  of  many  Mexi- 
can laborers,  and  the  consequent  small  productivity  of  labor,  are  the 
result  of  malnutrition.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  diet  of  the  Mexi- 
cans is  extremely  restricted,  both  in  quantity  and  variety,  and  is  not 
rich  in  nutritive  qualities.  The  Mexican  suflFei'S  largely  from  anaemia, 
and  his  work  is  rendered  less  productive  from  this  cause. 

A  still  more  important  influence,  however,  is  the  tendency  toward 
drunkenness.  The  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  not  only  great 
but  constant  throughout  the  day,  and  the  interruptions  to  work,  as  a 
consequence,  are  frequent.  The  payment  of  wages  is  frequently  a  pre- 
text and  an  opportunity  for  drunkenness,  which,  in  the  great  cities, 
at  all  events,  is  alarmingly  prevalent.  It  can  not  be  proved  that  the 
confirmed  tendency  to  drink  in  Mexico  is  the  result  of  the  improved 
conditions  of  the  last  generation.  The  drunkenness  of  the  Indian  has 
alwa3's  been  the  cause  of  frequent  attempts  at  remedial  legislation  by 
viceroys.  Humboldt  {a)  stated  that  "the  Indians  would  undoubtedly 
attain  a  very  great  longevity  if  their  constitutions  were  not  weakened 
by  drunkenness."  Even  in  those  days  drunkenness  was  extremely 
prevalent  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  States  of  Mexico, 
Puebla,  and  Tlascala,  where  the  maguey  was  cultivated  on  a  large 

a  Humboldt,  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain,  Volume  I,  page  111. 
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scale.  (6?)  In  1898  there  were  in  the  City  of  Mexico  604  establishments 
for  the  sale  of  wines,  liquors,  and  beers,  and  883  pidquerias  or  places 
where  the  fermented  juice  of  the  maguey  is  sold.  The  drinking  of  the 
population  has  an  extremely  evil  effect  on  their  working  capacity, 
since  they  imbibe  not  only  after  but  during  the  day's  work.  Many 
laborers  quit  work  from  time  to  time  in  ord'^r  to  take  a  capita^  and 
drunkenness  is  not  infrequently  the  cause,  consequence,  and  solace  of 
nonemployment. 

Another  stimulant  in  which  Mexicans  indulge  to  a  very  great  extent 
is  tobacco,  which  is  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  shape  of  cigar- 
ettes. During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1898  there  were  produced 
in  Mexico,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  finance, 
162,689,604:  packages  of  cigarettes  (usually  with  18  or  20  to  the  pack- 
age), of  a  total  weight  of  2,461,886  kilograms  (5,427,524  pounds),  and 
55,608,488  cigars,  of  a  weight  of  315,040  kilograms  (694,544  pounds), 
the  consumption  being  very  slightly  less  than  the  production  and  the 
actual  production  being  probably  greater  than  that  indicated  b}^  the 
statistics.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  other  forms,  such  as  snuff, 
chewing  tobacco,  etc.,  is  infinitesimal. 

One  of  the  clearest  indications  of  the  general  apathy  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  of  the  lower  classes,  and  one  which  unfits  him,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  for  industrial  progress  and  higher  wages,  is  his  content 
with  his  present  state.  As  a  general  rule  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Mexican  population  respond  but  feebly  to  any  attempt  to  increase 
their  wants,  although  this  may,  at  least  partially,  be  due  to  the  high 
silver  prices  of  many  articles  of  desirable  consumption.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  is  little  demand  for  higher  wages  and  no  class  conscious- 
ness that  could  enforce  such  demands.  (J) 

a  In  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  the  vice-regal  days,  tumbrels  were  constantly  sent  out 
by  the  police  to  collect  the  drunken  Indians  who  lay  stretched  out  like  dead  in  all 
public  places.  They  were  then  forced  to  work  upon  the  streets  for  three  days,  with 
iron  rings  around  their  ankles,  but  many  of  them  were  caught  again  immediately 
after  their  release.  The  more  lenient  methods  of  the  police  of  the  present  day  do 
not  seem  to  come  any  nearer  to  solving  the  problem.  The  criminality,  and  more 
especially  the  attacks  on  persons,  are  very  largely  the  result  of  the  proneness  to 
drunkenness  on  the  part  of  great  masses  of  the  population.  In  the  year  1897, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  procurator  of  justice,  there  were,  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, 9,763  persons  accused  of  wounding  {lemones)  of  whom  5,833  were  condemned 
and  sentenced.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  sentenced,  almost  three-fourths  were 
convicted  of  such  assaults  on  persons  {lesiones)  and  many  of  these  were  committed  by 
drunken  persons. 

b  This  absence  of  class  consciousness  and  of  any  articulate  representation  of  the 
demands  of  the  working  classes  is  very  marked  in  Mexico.  An  article  in  El  Correo 
de  Sotaventa  of  Tlacotalpan,  reproduced  in  El  Economists  Mexicano,  May  19,  1900, 
page^  186, 187,  entitled  **A  Problem,"  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  a  statement 
of  labor  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laborer.  The  writer  of  this  article 
believes  that  all  classes  are  benefiting  by  the  progress  now  going  on  except  the 
workingmen  {jomcUeros),  who  receive  just  enough,  **  mathematically  calculated," 
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Most  of  the  characteristics  which  unfit  large  sections  of  the  Mexican 
population  for  labor  of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  such  as  indolence, 
drunkenness,  unreliability,  etc.,  might  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
'"improvidence." 

There  are  few  people  in  the  world  who  take  less  thought  of  the 
morrow,  or  promise  more  for  it,  than  the  Mexican.  The  Mexican 
workman  of  the  unskilled  class  appears  to  have  absolutely  no  dread  of 
nonemployment  and  will  accept  a  discharge  with  courteous  equanimity, 
although  absolutely  unprovided  with  means  of  sustenance.  There  is 
very  little  saving  of  wages  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  and  but 
little  tendency  to  lay  by  for  a  season  of  stress,  while  the  system  of 
insuring  lives  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  laboring  population.  This 
improvidence  of  the  Mexican  poorer  classes  arid,  above  all,  of  the 
Indians,  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  they  will  sacrifice  permanent 
and  material  benefits  for  passing  pleasures,  and  will  risk  many  days' 
wages  on  the  result  of  a  cock  fight  or  the  toss  of  a  coin.  The  propen- 
sity for  gambling  is  especially  strong  and  strikes  the  observer  as 
being  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Mexican  life.  Gam- 
bling, which  is  regulated  by  the  State,  is  indulged  in  by  all  classes, 
and  in  the  gambling  houses,  the  clubs,  in  thepelota  games,  and  else- 
where, large  wagers  are  made,  while  the  demand  for  lottery  tickets, 
both  by  rich  and  poor,  is  enormous.  There  is  perhaps  no  single  factor 
more  favorable  to  the  creation  of  habits  of  general  improvidence  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  gambling  propensities  of  the  Mexicans  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  tolerated  and  even  encouraged. 

The  labor  of  the  population  is  very  largely  reduced  by  feast  days 
and  holidaj^s,  although  their  number  is  now  diminishing.  On  such 
days  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  labor,  since  the  ambitions  of  the 
workman  are  not  greatly  stimulated  by  a  promise  of  higher  wages,  and 
because,  although  there  is  no  active  class  consciousness,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain collective  tenacious  clinging  to  traditions  which  resents  any  change 
of  the  conditions  of  work  as  an  unwarranted  aggression. 

Upon  the  whole  the  greatest  drawback  to,  the  value  of  labor  of 
Mexicans  is  its  unreliability.  Work  will  be  interrupted  upon  the  most 
trivial  of  pretexts  and  will  be  postponed  despite  solemn  promises  to  the 
contrary.  The  quality  of  procrastination  which  has  been  said  to  be  a 
national  characteristic  in  the  country  called  ''the  land  of  manana"  is  also 
found  among  workmen,  and  has  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  their 
efficiency.     Another  great  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary 

to  satisfy  hunger;  who  are  merely  hands  (brazoSj  arm8)y  leaving  an  inheritance  of 
slavery  for  several  generations  to  their  debt-laden  descendants,  and  who  have  hardly 
enough  to  live  upon  and  nothing  left  to  them  but  brutal  pleasures  and  drunkenness. 
This  article  is  quoted  from,  not  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  being  one  of  the  very  few 
evidences  of  anything  like  a  class  consciousness. 
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workman  is  the  leniency,  if  not  favor,  with  which  petty  stealing*  is 
regarded  and  tolerated  by  these  classes.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  Mexican  population,  as  a  whole,  is  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  but  the  economic  conditions  incline  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation to  petty  stealing  and  make  commercial  honesty  in  small  transac- 
tions a  quality  rarer  than  might  be  desirable.  The  petty  thieving  of  an 
immense  number  of  men  and  women,  employed  wholly  or  partially, 
prevents  the  successful  operation  of  many  enterprises.  This  prone- 
ness  to  petty  thieving  is  due  to  a  lack  of  industrial  training,  the  long- 
time subjection  of  great  masses  of  the  population,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  combating  force  with  deceit.  It  is  also  due  to  the  low 
wages  and  the  very  low  standard  of  life,  and  it  reaches  its  acme  in 
plantations  where  peons  are  caught  stealing  corn  intended  for  the 
cattle  and  using  it  for  their  own  consumption.  In  the  capital,  where 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  meet,  and  where,  despite  the  increase 
in  wages,  petty  larceny  appears  to  be  more  profitable  than  unskilled 
labor,  the  thieving*  propensities  of  certain  classes  of  the  population 
amount  to  a  veritable  plague.  In  the  year  1897  there  were  2,343 
persons  (among  these  469  women)  accused  of  petty  thieving,  of  whom 
over  half,  or  1,230,  were  sentenced.  The  condemnations  for  this 
offense  amounted  to  over  15  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, but,  large  as  these  figures  are,  they  are  of  course  very  much 
below  the  actual  number  of  petty  thefts  committed.  The  chief 
result  of  this  proneness  to  steal  on  a  small  scale  is  to  be  found  in  a 
lessened  confidence,  and  increased  cost  of  supervision,  a  frequent  loss 
of  tools  and  materials,  a  great  divei*sion  of  human  force  from  produc- 
tive labor,  and  a  withdrawal  of  capital  from  enterprises  which  might 
otherwise  be  successful,  (a)  The  Federal  Government,  however,  is 
handling  this  problem  with  all  the  vigor  and  intelligence  which  pre- 
eminently distinguish  it  and  by  the  deportation  of  the  rat&ros  (petty 
thieves)  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  labor  conditions  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  is  likely  to  be  found. 

One  of  the  clearest  indexes  of  the  character,  efficiency,  and  status  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  Mexico  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  education 
and  training  of  the  population.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment did  not  favor  an  extension  of  education;  on  the  contrary-,  many 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  a  wider  spread  of  knowledge  and  the 
introduction  of  liberalizing  ideas  from  foreign  lands.  The  church,  it 
is  true,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  education,  and  continued  its 
work  after  independence  v.as  obtained,  but  until  the  firm  esta])lish- 
ment  of  the  Liberal  part},  after  the  French  intervention,  small  prog- 
ress was  made  in  spreading  any  form  of  education  among  the  masses. 

rtOne  of  the  jrreatest  drawbacks  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber  is  claimed  to  be  the 
strung  proliability  of  losing  one*s  crop  by  the  spoliations  of  the  natives. 
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The  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  each  State  in  1895  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

ILLITERACY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  POPULATION  IN  1895. 


State. 


CENTRAL  STATES. 

Federal  District 

Agua8  Calientes 

Snn  LuIm  Potosi 

Guanajuato 

Queretaro 

Hidalgo 

Mexico 

Morolos 

Tlaseala 

Puebla 

Durango 

Zacatccas  

NORTHERN  STATES. 

Sonora 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Nuevo  Leon 

GULP  STATES. 

Tamaulipas 

Vera  Cruz 

Tabasco 

Campeche 

Yucatan 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

Michoacan 

Colima 

Guerrero  .^ 

Jalisco 

Sinaloa 

Chiapas 

Oaxaca 

Tepic 

Lower  California 

Total 


Popula- 
tion, 1895. 


468 
102 
662 
1,047 
224 
651 
837 
156 
163 
973 
292 
447 


,706 
,378 
,195 
,817 
,848 
,817 
,981 
.786 
,244 
,876 

,265 


189.158 
260,008 
237,816 
807,856 


203,246 
853,892 
133,926 
87,264 
297,088 


887,008 
65,264 

417.  asa 

1,094,569 
256,858 
318, 730 
872,902 
146, 805 
41,838 


Knowing 

Knowing 

how  to 

how  to 

read  and 

read 

write. 

only. 

176,592 

21,984 

14,807 

3,050 

63,944 

12,071 

106,205 

41,394 

25,787 

8,752 

67,727 

6,692 

113,772 

24,082 

23,470 

6,733 

46,052 

7,917 

117, 761 

22,218 

46,446 

7,491 

73,647 

9,848 

42,713 

1,728 

48,762 

5,200 

41,591 

3,542 

73,179 

7,773 

40,874 

2,274 

101,091 

9,413 

18,168 

2,246 

16,441 

1,577 

41,212 

2,341 

92.426 

26,212 

15, 758 

757 

24,949 

8,625 

196,664 

45,982 

50,056 

3,170 

21.993 

3,273 

58,873 

21,952 

22,098 

4,354 

12, 774 

685 

Illiterates. 


196,242 
69,791 
376,048 
711,991 
145.190 

378,  ear 

615, 770 
100,864 
80,596 
657. 112 
190,646 
292,844 


112,986 
157,570 
149, 861 
166,940 


92,194 

676,727 

86,739 

53,177 

197,299 


Illiterates 

owing  to 

youth. 


12,491,573 


1,782,822 


323,336 


8,007,465 


68,388 

13, 824 

105,668 

188, 128 

38,992 

108,586 

183,182 

25,713 

29,641 

176, 7&4 

47,966 

70,668 


31,731 
46,779 
42,821 
53,617 


67,903 
166,661 
26,613 
17.069 
56,236 


Literacy 

un- 
known. 


6,649 

eoe 

6,474 

99 

6,127 

205 

1,175 

6 

38 

21 


338 


1,697 
'6,347 


170 


697,937 

169,897 

30,874 

7,875 

807,547 

76,765 

650.116 

197,185 

160,072 

43,370 

217,280 

75,343 

619,703 

169.3*1 

94,660 

24,508 

21,082 

7,297 

636 


4,6-22 

190 

841 

2,990 

1,186 


2,338,434 


39,516 


As  will  be  seen,  the  lack  of  education  and  of  geneml  preparedness 
for  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
still  tremendous,  despite  the  great  progress  which  is  being  made  in 
education  at  the  present  time.  Thus  of  a  j)opulation  of  12,491,573 
counted  as  present  in  1805,  there  were  8,007,465  persons,  or  C4.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  who  were  returned  as  illiterates  within 
reading  age  (being  unable  either  to  read  or  write),  while  323,836,  or 
2.6  per  cent,  could  read  but  not  write,  2,338,434,  or  18.7  per  cent, 
were  illiterates  owing  to  youth,  while  only  1,782,822  persons,  or  but 
14.3  per  cent  of  the  population,  could  both  read  and  write.  Of  39,516, 
or  0.3  per  cent,  the  literacy  was  unknown.  If  we  exclude  from  the 
statistics  those  who  were  too  young  to  be  considered  and  those,  as 
well,  whose  literacy  or  illitei'acy  was  unknown,  it  results  that  only 
17.6  per  cent  were  complete  literates,  3.2  per  cent  could  read  but 
not  write,  while  79.2  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write.     The 
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manual  workers  would  naturally  furnish  a  larger  percentage  of  illit- 
erates than  the  leisure  and  wealthier  classes,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  inchide,  over  and  above  those  who  are  engaged  in  some  regular 
occupation,  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  work  is  so  iiTCgular, 
sporadic,  and  limited  as  to  be  almost  outside  the  industrial  economy 
of  the  country,  (a) 

The  low  percentage  of  literacy  for  the  whole  country  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  which  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Thus, 
while  in  the  Federal  District  37.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  can 
both  read  and  write,  and  while  the  proportion  in  TIascala  is  27.6  per 
cent,  the  percentage  for  the  whole  country,  li.S,  is  not  everywhere 
maintained.  Thus,  in  San  Luis  Pot«si  the  ratio  of  persons  able  to  read 
and  write  to  the  whole  population  is  only  11.4  per  cent;  in  Guana- 
juato only  10.1  per  cent;  in  Oaxaca  only  6.7  per  cent;  in  Guerrero 
only  6  per  cent,  etc.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  community  is  also  smaller  than  the  average,  there  being 
only  11.4  per  cent  of  the  females  able  to  read  and  write,  2.8  per  cent 
able  to  read,  while  67.2  per  cent  are  wholly  illiterate,  18.3  per  cent  illit- 
emte  owing  to  age,  and  0.3  per  cent  with  literacy  unknown.  Includ- 
ing those  whose  literacy  is  unknown,  but  excluding  those  below  age, 
the  male  ilhtcratcs  in  1895  represented  75.8  per  cent  of  the  total  male 
population  within  the  age  limits  assumed,  the  female  illiterates  82.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  female  population,  and  the  total  illiterates  79  per 
cent  of  the  total  population. (i) 

oTheiwrcentage  of  illiteracy  here  given,  great  aa  it  appears,  is,  in  ail  probability, 
however,  considerably  underestimated.  A  large  number  ot  mteUson,  and  above  all, 
pure  Indians,  evade  the  census,  owing  lo  an  ignorant  and  undefined  fear  of  this  exer- 
cise of  Federal  power.  The  persons  who  thus  escape  enumeration,  however,  have  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  iilileracy  than  those  who  are  counted,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, are  almost  all  illiterates.  Even  without  this  deduction,  however,  the  ditfi- 
ciiltiea  in  the  way  of  improving  the  labor  conditions  in  a  country  in  which  tour-fiflha 
of  the  total  population  above  school  age  are  iUiterates,  and  in  which  only  one-sixth 
can  both  read  and  write,  must  appear  formidable. 

tA  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  Mexican  illiteracy  with  those  ot  a  few  European 
countries  will  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  burden  of  ignorance  under  which  the 
masses  in  the  former  country  labor.  In  .Austria,  in  1890,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
23,895,413,  hut  9,605,337.  or  40.2  per  cent,  were  illiterates  (as  compared  with  83.1  per 
cent  in  Mexico,  including 0.3  per  cent  with  literacy  unknown),  while  1,031,624,  or 
4.3  percent  (in  Mexico  2,6  percent),  could  read  only,  and  13,258,452,  or  65.5  per 
cent  (in  Mexico  14.3),  could  both  read  and  write.  In  Hungary,  where  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  is  very  high,  amounting  to  54.6  per  cent,  it  is  still  much  lower  than 
iti  Mexico,  while  the  statistics  of  other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  France,  England, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  etc..  present  so  favorable  a  position  in  education 
that  comparison  with  Mexican  conditions  is  less  valuable.  However,  the  progress 
that  Mexico  has  to  make  has  been  made  by  all  these  countries.    Thus  the  total  per- 

t f  !ii;>..»(u   KntK  FinAar  onH  n\pr  vlinol   Dire,  diminished  in  Austria  from 

in  1869 
itageof 
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The  deficient  instruction  of  the  Mexican  working  classes,  however, 
is  beinfi^  i-apidly  improved  by  the  present  Government,  which  during 
the  last  twent}^ -five  years  has  dedicated  itself  to  an  active  propagation 
of  instruction.  The  number  of  schools  is  being  rapidly  increased,  and 
both  male  and  female  education  is  being  carried  on  in  a  great  number 
of  private  and  public  schools.  The  demand  for  education  is  quite 
strong,  (cr)  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  is  rapidly  increasing. 
In  1876(5)  there  were  in  the  public  schools  8,770  teachers  and  employees 
of  all  sorts,  and  285,509  scholars,  of  whom  79,350  were  females. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  in  1881  there 
were  324,026  male  and  111,947  female,  or  in  all  435,973  scholars,  (c) 
which  number  increased  to  544,000  within  the  same  decade.  In 
another  part  of  this  work  the  progress  in  the  education  of  the 
laboring  classes  and  of  the  .total  population  of  Mexico  will  be  con- 
sidered. At  present,  however,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  year 
1898  there  were  702,685  scholars  in  the  public  and  125,393  scholai-s  in 
the  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  828,078  scholars  for  the  country. 

While  the  Mexican  possesses  certain  characteristics  which  unfit  him 
for  complete  success  as  a  workman,  there  are  other  qualities,  charac- 
teristic of  the  nation,  which  aid  him.  Although  the  average  Mexican 
is  not  of  great  physique,  the  endurance  of  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation is  remarkable.  Humboldt,  in  describing  the  mines,  has  given 
many  examples  of  the  great  powers  of  endurance  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  in  everything  which  pertains  to  walking  or  carrying  they  are 
more  particularly  efficient,  (c?)  When  on  the  march  the  Mexican  sol- 
diers frequentl}^  make  over  30  miles  a  day,  and  marches  of  45  miles 
for  infantry  and  55  miles  for  cavalry  are  not  rare.     The  Indians  who 

illiterates  in  Italy  has  also  diminished  very  greatly,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  over 
6  years  of  age  amounting  in  1861  to  68.09  per  cent  for  the  males  and  81.27  per  cent 
for  the  females,  while  in  1881  the  proportion  of  illiterates  over  6  years  of  age  amounted 
to  only  54.56  per  cent  and  69.32  per  cent  for  the  males  and  females,  respectively;  in 
the  same  period  (1861-1881)  the  percentage  of  male  illiterates  over  20  years  decreased 
from  65.47  per  cent  to  53.89  per  cent,  and  that  of  female  illiterates  over  20  years  from 
81.52  per  cent  to  72.93  per  cent.  The  illiteracy  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Latin 
America  might  perhaps  best  be  compared  with  that  existing  in  Italy  and  certain 
other  portions  of  southern  Europe;  but  general  education,  after  all,  is  everywhere 
extremely  modem.  In  1898, 3. 1  per  cent  of  the  grooms  and  3.6  per  cent  of  the  brides 
in  England  and  Wales  signed  the  marriage  register  by  mark;  in  1863  the  percentage 
was  23.8  and  33.1  per  cent,  and  in  1843,  32.7  and  49  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
grooms  and  brides. 

a  Charles  F.  Lummis,  in  The  Awakening  of  a  Nation,  New  York  and  London,  1898, 
speaks  of  the  **  perfect  mania"  for  schools.  "There  is  now  in  Mexico  no  hamlet 
of  100  Indians  which  has  not  its  free  public  school.'* 

6Antoine  Garcfa  Cubas,  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1876.    Mexico,  1876. 

c  Antoine  Garcfa  Cubas,  fitude  G^ographique,  Statistique  et  Historique  des  Etats 
Unis  Mexicains.    Mexico,  1889. 

dThis  power  has  been  attributed,  perhaps  rather  fantastically,  to  the  fact  that 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  there  were  no  beasts  of  burden  in  Mexico. 
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come  into  the  city  with  butter,  eggs,  and  chickens  for  sale  make 
remarkable  distances  on  foot,  and  in  ability  to  hold  out  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  in  walking,  carrying,  digging,  or  other  simple  mechanical 
operations  the  Mexican  peon  is  unexcelled. 

Another  quality  possessed  by  the  Mexican  population  as  a  whole  is 
a  high  degree  of  patience,  as  well  as  great  docility.  This  patience 
is  observed  in  a  number  of  household  manufactures,  such  as  the 
making  of  drawn  work,  in  which  also  is  shown  a  very  high  degree  of 
artistic  ability.  The  artistic  quality  of  the  Mexican  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  while  hitherto  there  has  been  little  industrial  use  made 
of  it^  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  population  which  may  be  of  great 
industrial  benefit  in  the  future.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  of  imitation,  which  is  possessed  to  a  surprising  degree  by 
Mexicans  at  an  early  age,  and  which  renders  them  particularly  adept 
at  learning  new  trades  when  afforded  an  opportunity.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  Spaniards  were  frequently  astounded  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  various  industries  introduced  by  them  were  learned 
by  the  natives,  and  this  quality  has  survived  to  this  day.  Owing  to  this 
national  characteristic  Mexicans  who  work  under  the  guidance  of 
foreignei^s  rapidly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  industry,  and  by  rea- 
son of  their  willingness  to  work  for  lower  wages  soon  displace  the 
imported  employees.  The  power  of  imitation  and  the  general  sus- 
ceptibility to  new  impressions  or  ideas  of  any  sort  are,  of  course, 
greatly  lessened  in  that  portion  of  the  population  which  is  prone  to 
drunkenness,  but  on  the  whole  there  are  very  few  people  in  whom 
quickness  of  perception  and  accuracy  of  imitation  arc  so  closely  allied 
and  so  universally  common  as  in  the  population  of  Mexico. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  statistics  of  employment  for 
Mexico  in  the  year  1895.  These  statistics  have  been  obtained  from 
the  industrial  census  of  that  year,  which  was  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  statistics  of  population.  As  a  result,  the  figures  are  based  upon 
the  returns  made  by  individuals  emploj^ed  and  not  by  industrial  estab- 
lishments. This  naturally  prevents  certain  groupings  of  employees 
under  the  general  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  throws 
them  in  a  class  determined  by  the  special  work  which  they  do.  Thus, 
for  instance,  there  are  no  returns  for  railroad  employees,  such  per- 
sons being  returned  as  machinists,  engineers,  mechanics,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  day  laborers,  etc. 

This  census,  which  appears  to  be  the  first  industrial  enumeration 
ever  undertaken  for  the  whole  country,  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Many 
of  the  classifications  are  indeterminate  and  are  very  far  from  being 
mutually  exclusive.     There  are  also  many  occupations  given  which 
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appear  of  questionable  utility,  such  as,  to  take  a  single  illustration, 
Jilarmonlcas^  which  appears  to  indicate  music  lovers  as  well  as,  if  not 
rather  than,  professional  musicians. 

The  most  salient  feature  of  the  statistics  is  the  disproportionately 
large  percentage  of  persons,  and  especially  males,  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  particularly  large  percentage  of  farm  hands  or  pemies 
de  campo.  Especially  is  this  proportion  of  agricultural  laborers  large 
in  comparison  with  those  engaged  in  mining,  commerce,  the  profes- 
sions, and  the  industries  and  line  arts.  With  regard  to  industrial 
emplo3'ees,  the  most  striking  fact  about  the  statistics  herewith  pre- 
sented seems  to  be  the  very  large  percentage  of  workmen  in  occupa- 
tions that  require  no  great  division  of  labor  but  are  carried  on  for  a 
limited  market  and  in  small  establishments.  The  statistics  of  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  seamstresses,  palm-mat  makei's,  blacksmiths,  horti- 
culturists, laundresses,  bakers,  cigar  makers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers, 
as  compared  with  the  other  categories,  point  to  a  large  percentage  of 
persons  employed  in  industries  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  The  table 
follows: 

CL.VSSIF1CATI0N  OF  MEXICAN  POPULATIOX  ACCORDING  TO  OCCUPATIONS,  1895. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


PROFESSIONAL,  ETC. 


Architects 

Building  foremen  

Business  agents  and  representatives. 

Dentists 

Druggists  . . .  .^ 

Engineers  (general) 

Lawyers 

Meolianics  (mcc(tn/co«) 

Mid  wives  (a) 

Ministers 

Notaries 

Physicians  (al lopathic) 

Physicians  ( homeopathic) 

Roman  Catholic  priests 

Sailors 

Scholars 

students 

Teatrhers .^ 

Veterinary  surgeons , 


PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


Army  officers  and  chiefs. 
Civil  service  employees.. 
Navy  olhcers  and  chiefs  . 

Police 

Soldiers 


AGKICULTURB. 

Administrators,  overseers,  and  assist- 
ants  

Farmers  

Field  laborers  ( nfont's) 

Live-stock  hands 


MINING. 

Administrators  and  assistants 

Employees  in  smelters  and  reduction 

works 

Miners  \^vfiincro%^  barrctcros,  and  pe- 

panwlore$)  


228 

311 

661 

224 

1,639 

1,797 

a,  222 

5,319 

2,079 

177 

411 

2,136 

189 

3,267 

1.625 

60-1, 513 

27,999 

12,  oas 

245 


2,953 

26,}<46 

23 

5,412 
21,922 


46,940 

282,906 

2,555,316 

5,829 


Occupation. 


763 
5,755  ' 
72,687  ; 


COMMERCE. 


Agents,  brokers 

Bankers 

Clerks 

Hawkers  and  peddlera  ... 

Merchants 

Proprietors  {proprutarios) 


INDUSTRIES,  FINE  ARTS,  ETC. 


Acrobats 

Actors 

Artificial  flower  makers  ... 

Artists  (pictorial) , 

Aut  hors 

Bakers , 

Barbers  and  hairdressers.., 

Basket  makers , 

Belt  makers 

Biscuit  makers  and  sellers, 

Blacksmiths , 

Braziers 

Bookbinders   

Brewers 

Bricklayers 

Brickmakers , 

Bull  fighters 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Calkers , 

Carpenters 

Charcoal  makers , 

Cigar  makers  {jnircros) 

Cigarette  makers 

Coachmen , 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Designers,  draftsmen 

Divers , 

Drivers 

Dyers 

Embroiderers , 

Engravers 

Farriers 


Number. 


1,379 

42 

17,318 

9.766 

167.161 

37,556 


1. 

26, 
6, 

8, 
20, 

1, 

41, 
3, 

13, 


51. 
2, 

6, 

10. 

3. 


2, 


1. 


224 
337 
663 
810 
472 
611 
143 
33 
178 
730 
132 
514 
403 
306 
473 
574 
132 
2.31 
314 
1 
110 
737 

y.)7 
:W7 

702 
302 
MO 
257 
56 
296 
512 
750 
235 
120 


a  And  men  employed  at  parturition. 
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CLAS.-inCATIOX  OP  MEXICAN  K)PULAT10S  A 


a  TO  OCCI-PATIOXS,  1K95— ronc-c 


Occui-illon. 

Nnmbcr. 

OrciipaLIoii. 

SumlnT. 

ISDfSTKllj..  FISB  ARTS,  ETC.— COl.ld. 

INm-OTRlLS,  KIXE  ARTB,  EH.-.-Cont\l. 

1 

2H 

Gildera 

Gl«ii™ 

Surch  makcn 

-r^ 

u'.ibs 

■JOS 

11 

1,064 

J 

^■IS 

'"" 

iiiEi:;;:::;:;;:;;;;; 

".-—'■ 

^n*'<]™ 

W  i  ihoulocciipalf  on  owl  ng  to  rai  uori  ly 

n  I'ltoibly  men  employeil  In  numuFactl 
b Filnriu-'.iiifii:  Ihctrforc Bppawuily  Qi 

These  statistics  of  oi'ciipation  throw  considei-able  lifjht  upon  tho 
indu-^trial  and  labor  conditions  of  the  country,  when  considered  terri- 
torially. The  most  important  group  w,  of  course,  that  of  agricul- 
turists, incJuditig  proprietoi-s,  small  owners,  and  farm  hands.  This 
group  mukcs  up  2,890,991  persons,  or  23.2  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation, male  and  female,  reported  as  pi-escnt  in  the  census.  This 
proportion  varies,  of  course,  in  the  different  States,  and  is  much  larger 
in  some  than  in  others.  Thus  in  Guanajuato  2S  per  cent  of  all  tlie 
inhabitants  included  in  the  industrial  census  were  classed  as  agricul- 
turists, while  in  Yucatan  the  proportion  was  27.8  per  cent;  in  Quere- 
tai-o,  27.7  per  cent;  in  Tlascala,  17  per  cent;  in  Oaxaca,  27  per  cent; 
in  Morelos,  26.7  |>er  cent,  and  in  Cami«che,  21.4  per  cent.  Jn  San 
Luis  Potosi  the  projwrtion,  however,  was  only  17,8  per  cent,  and  in 

emi 
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District  has  naturallv  a  much  larger  percentage  than  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  all  Mexican  lawyers  reside  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
the  proportion  there  making  up  1.4  thousandths  of  the  population, 
instead  of  one-fourth  of  one- thousandth  for  the  whole  country.  The 
same  holds  true  of  druggists,  over  one-fifth  of  whom  are  in  the  dis- 
trict; of  physicians,  of  whom  over  one-sixth  are  in  the  district,  and  of 
engineers,  almost  one-third  of  whom  are  in  the  district  and  the  propor- 
tion of  whom  in  the  latter  place  is  about  ten  times  as  great  as  for  the 
whole  country.  The  priesthood,  however,  is  represented  more  widely 
through  the  country,  and  of  these  the  Federal  District  has  only  about 
one-twelfth  of  the  total.  In  professors  and  teachers  of  schools  the  City 
of  Mexico  has  also  a  considerable  preponderance,  furnishing  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  total  and  having  a  proportion  of  4  per  thousand  of  the 
population,  as  compared  with  1  per  thousand  of  population  for  the 
whole  country. 

There  are  also  other  occupations  which  are  largely  associated  with 
labor,  in  which  the  States  with  a  large  urban  population  show  a  greater 
proportion.  In  the  matter  of  domestic  and  private  services  the  City 
of  Mexico  shows  a  great  preponderance.  Thus  of  those  engaged  in 
domestic  service  more  than  one-seventh  resided  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  the  domestic  servants  there  made  up  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  2.2  per  cent  of  the  population  for  the  whole 
country.  These  figures  show  in  a  general  way  the  vast  amount  of 
hired  domestic  service  in  the  capital,  although  it  is  probable  that  in 
many  portions  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole  the  statistics  do  not 
very  exactly  distinguish  between  domestic  service  which  is  hired  and 
domestic  service  within  a  family  itself,  (a) 

In  the  matter  of  private  servants  {empUados  jpay'ticulares)  the  City 
of  Mexico  contains  almost  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  coun- 
try. In  quite  a  number  of  other  employments  the  concentration  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  or  in  the  Federal  District  is  extremely  great.  Thus, 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  present  at  the  census  and  returned  as 
coachmen,  46  per  cent  resided  in  the  Federal  District.  In  other  words, 
while  there  were  4  coachmen  in  the  cit}^  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  rest  of  the  country  there  was  only  one-sixth  of  1  coachman 
per  thousand  of  the  population.  The  employment  of  barbers  is  more 
widely  and  evenly  distributed,  though  in  the  City  of  Mexico  there  are 
2  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  in  the  whole  country  only  1  for 
every  two  thousand  of  the  population.     In  the  City  of  Mexico  there 

a  In  confirmation  of  this,  see  the  statistics  of  domestic  service  in  Sinaloa,  Sonora, 
and  Chiapas,  which  give  6.3,  5.4,  and  5.5  per  cent,  respectively,  as  the  proportion 
between  the  number  of  domestic  servants  and  the  total  population,  male  and  female, 
adults  and  minors,  present  at  the  census  o/  those  States.  The  amount  of  wealth  and 
its  distribution  in  the  latter  States  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  being  devoted  to  hired  domestic  service. 
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were  al)out  13  cai'penters  per  thousand  of  the  population;  in  Nuevo 
Leon,  Jalisco,  and  Yucatan,  6;  in  Aguas  Calientes,  Tabasco,  TIascala, 
Lower  California,  Tepic,  and  Colima,  5  each,  and  for  the  whole 
country,  4  per  thousand.  In  employees  in  the  manufacture  of  ciga- 
rettes, the  Federal  District  shows  about  4  per  thousand,  as  compared 
to  0.8  per  thousand  for  the  whole  country. 

With  regard  to  the  persons  who  are  unemployed,  although  over  14 
years  of  age,  the  statistics  are,  unfortunateh%  very  faulty.  Accord- 
ing to  these  statistics,  2,800,945  persons  were  given  aswithout  occu- 
pation, although  over  14  years  of  age,  of  whom  249,516  were  men  and 
2,557,429  were  women.  In  a  number  of  States,  however,  persons 
were  returned  as  with  occupations,  although  in  all  probability  they 
were  without  anj%  and  persons  returned  as  household  workers  in  one 
State  were  given  as  without  employment  in  another.  Thus,  although 
out  of  the  total  population  of  the  coontiy  given  as  present  and  includ- 
ing both  males  and  females,  adults  and  minors,  22.5  per  cent  were 
given  as  persons  over  14  jears  of  age  without  occupation,  this  pro- 
portion for  the  State  of  Oaxaca  is  given  at  only  4.5  per  cent;  that  of 
Lower  California,  4.3;  that  of  Campecbe,  3.2;  that  of  Guerrero,  1.8; 
that  of  Aguas  Calientes,  1.4;  that  of  Tabasco,  0.1;  that  of  Vera  Cruz, 
0.05,  and  that  of  Puebla,  0.03.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  and  unem- 
ployed bears  to  the  total  population  present,  amounted  to  32.5  per 
cent  in  Jalisco,  to  32.8  in  Morelos,  to  35.6  in  Guanajuato,  to  38.5  in 
Hildago,  and  to  46.8  in  Michoacan.  These  differences  are  clearly 
traceable  to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  difference  in  the  method  of 
returning  persons  of  indefinite  employment,  all  persons  engaged  in 
household  work-  or  supported  at  home,  or  with  irregular  and  not  easily 
determined  employment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  State  of  Puebla  that  would  account  for  only  246  persons 
over  14  years  of  age  and  out  of  school  being  without  employment, 
while  the  proportion  of  46.8  per  cent  for  the  State  of  Michoacan  is 
manifestly  impossible.  The  results  of  the  latter  States  are  manifest!}' 
due  to  defective  registration,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many 
persons  whose  occupation  had  not  been  determined  by  the  census  taker, 
were  simply  put  down  as  without  occupation,  {a) 

The  figures  of  persons  without  occupation  should  therefore  be  taken 
in  connection  with  those  of  domestic  service  and  household  workers. 

a  An  indication  of  the  inexactness  of  the  statistics  of  ^lichoacan  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  returns  give,  for  the  persons  employed  in  agriculture  and  for  per- 
mmt*  of  14  years  or  over  without  occupation,  a  considerably  larger  figure  than  the 
tf>tal  number  of  males  and  females  of  the  age  of  14  or  over  in  the  whole  State.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  State  of  Michoacan  is  the  one  in  which  the  civil 
registration  of  marriage  is  most  defective,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  technically 
illegitimate  birthB,  largely  from  this  cause,  is  greatest. 
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With  regard  to  the  250,000  men  included  in  the  statistics  of  persons 
without  occupation,  it  is  probable  that  these  figures  are  of  more  or 
less  questionable  value,  as,  in  certain  States,  notably  Michoac*an,  the 
figures  are  unduly  swelled,  whereas  in  other  States  even  the  adult 
males  who  belong  to  the  dependent  classes  do  not  seem  to  be. returned 
as  without  occupation. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  PEONAGE. 

The  agricultural  labor  system  in  Mexico,  as  it  exists  to-da}',  is  the 
result  of  an  evolution  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  conquest.  This 
development  has  been  as  different  from  that  in  the  Northern  free 
States  of  the  United  States  as  could  well  be  imagined,  and  the  char- 
acter of  land  tenure  and  of  land  tillage  to-day  is  directh^  traceable  to 
the  conditions  arising  out  of  the  first  contact  of  the  Spaniards  with  the 
natives. 

The  agricultui'al  system  of  the  Spaniards  was  based  upon  the  forced 
labor  of  Indians,  The  conquerors  and  the  colonists  in  New  Spain  did 
not  venture  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  tilling  the  soil  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  but  chose  adventure  as  a  direct  means  to  wealth  and  idle- 
ness, (a)  Nor  was  their  lot  cast  amid  nations  of  warlike  natives,  roam- 
ing over  an  extensive  country  and  living  chiefly  by  fishing  and  hunting, 
but  amid  a  comparatively  docile  and  tractable  race,  long  accustomed 
to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  conditions  for  forced 
native  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquering  whites  were  therefore 
given. 

Nor  is  it  quite  evident  that  any  other  system  than  that  of  forced 
labor  was  possible  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  cspeciall}'^  in 
view  of  the  fiscal  demands  of  the  Crown  and  the  necessities  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  soldiers  of  Cortes  had  been  cruelly  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  obtaining  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver,  and  any  grant  of 
land  was  illusory  without  the  right  to  force  natives  to  work  upon  it. 
Of  what  value  were  mines  or  plantations,  however  rich  or  extensive, 
unless  there  were  also  granted  the  right  to  obtain  labor  under  favor- 
able terms  to  exploit  these  natural  resources? 

The  creation  of  the  labor  system  in  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  was  not  due  to  a  consciously  adopted  policy  on  the 

a  "AH  the  labor  of  mining,  of  tillage,  of  stock  raising,  and  of  househoM  drudgery 
was  performed  by  the  natives.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Spaniard  during  that 
[the  sixteenth]  or  the  following  century,  made  a  nearer  approach  to  manual  labor 
than  superintending  from  his  saddle  the  movements  of  native  workmen." — H.  Ban- 
croft, History  of  Mexico,  Volume  I  J,  pp.  538,  539.  Speaking  of  somewhat  similar 
though  worse  conditions  in  Hayti,  Fiske  (Discovery  of  America,  Volume  II,  p.  443) 
says:  "Many  of  the  wretches  [Spanish  colonists]  were  the  offscourings  of  camps,  the 
vile  refuse  of  European  wars;  some  of  them  were  criminals,  sent  out  here  to  disencum- 
ber Spanish  jails.  Of  course  they  had  no  notion  of  working  with  their  own  hands, 
or  of  wielding  any  implement  of  industry  except  the  lash." 
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part  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  but  arose  out  of  the  necessities  and  greed 
of  the  resident  Spaniards  and  despite  the  opposition  of  the  home  gov- 
.ernment.  The  orders  of  the  King  and  his  instructions  to  his  viceroys 
breathe  a  spirit  of  humanitarianism  toward  the  copper-colored  converts 
to  Catholicism,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  King  and  his  advisers  to  mitigate  the  onerous  conditions  of 
native  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  mine.  The  Emperor  (Charles  V) 
feai-ed  that  if  any  damage  resulted  to  the  Indians  it  would  be  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  soul,  and  His  Majesty  was  very  anxious  to  save  his 
soul,  provided  that  no  diaiinution  of  the  roj'al  revenue  resulted  as  a 
consequence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  era  a  certain  amount  of  labor  upon 
the  farms  was  carried  on  by  Indian  slaves.  The  Aztecs  had  held  slaves, 
conquered  in  war  with  other  tribes  and  sold  in  the  public  mart  at 
Tenochtitlan  (City  of  Mexico),  and  the  Spaniards  followed  in  their 
footsteps.  The  Indian  chiefs  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  slaves, 
captives  were  taken  in  the  numerous  raids  and  foi*ays  into  hostile  ter- 
ritory, peaceable  natives  were  forcibly  enslaved,  others  enticed  into 
slavery  by  means  of  incurring  debt  or  liability  for  petty  offenses,  and 
thus  the  body  of  Indian  slaves  grew  with  the  demand  for  labor.  These 
slaves  were  bi*anded,  treated  with  great  harshness,  and  overworked  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  and  premature  death,  despite  the  humane  laws 
enacted  at  Madrid.  The  chief  use  of  the  slaves,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  mines  and  on  the  highways,  while  for  the  needs  of 
agriculture  a  sort  of  serfdom  or  mitigated  slaver}^  grew  up  under  the 
rights  of  repartimiento  and  encomUnda, 

By  repartimiento  was  meant  the  original  distribution  of  natives 
among  the  conquerors;  by  encoinienda  the  second  or  subsequent  grant 
or  redistribution  of  the  natives  upon  the  death  or  disability  of  their 
first  master.  The  system  was  one  of  practical  slavery,  although  theo- 
retically conceived  in  a  more  humane  spirit,  as  a  means  of  caring  for 
and  protecting  the  Indians  and  hastening  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianit3\  {a)  It  had  been  in  vogue  for  a  score  of  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  abuses  to  which  it  had  there  led  resulted  in  the  rapid  depopu- 
lation of  the  islands  and  in  the  almost  complete  extermination  of  the 
native  race. 

a  According  to  Fiske  (Discovery  of  America,  Volume  II,  p.  443)  *'the  system  of 
encomiendas  was  unmitigated  slavery,"  while  that  "  of  reparllmientos  was  in  effect  serf- 
dom or  villenage.*'  Originally  the  word  signified  **  commandery  *'  or  **  preceptory  " 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  as  the  system  was  introduced  into  Cuba  by  the  governor, 
Ovando,  it  was  with  a  deed  worded  thus:  "To  you,  such  a  one,  is  given  an  encomi- 
enda  of  so  many  Indians,  and  you  are  to  teach  them  the  things  of  our  holy  Catholic 
faith.*'  The  theory  was  at  the  widest  possible  variance  with  the  facts,  but  the  truly 
horrible  conditions  that  prevailed  in  Cuba  and  Guatemala  seem  to  have  been  con- 
siderably mitigated  in  Mexico. 
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In  Mexico,  Cortes,  owing  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  natives 
of  New  Spain,  rebelled,  or  affected  to  rebel,  at  the  inauguration  of 
such  a  policy,  but  finally  ceded  to  the  strong  and  violent  pressure  of 
soldiei's  and  officeholders  and  granted  provisionally,  and  subject  to 
confirmation  by  Madrid,  great  eiicoraiendas  to  the  conquerors,  to  newer 
and  more  recently  arrived  favorites,  to  certain  Indian  caciques,  and 
finally  to  himself.  The  church  also  shared  in  this  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  of  native  villages,  the  whole  European 
population  of  the  country  thus  becoming  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  court  was  praiseworthy  and  was  immediately 
acted  upon.  By  royal  order  of  June  26, 1523,  the  repartimientos  were 
revoked  and  the  institution  abolished.  Cortes,  however,  with  his  usual 
suave  audacity,  suppressed  the  order  and  represented  to  his  august 
sovereign  that  its  enforcement  would  result  in  the  impoverishment  and 
ruin  of  the  settlers.  He  further  claimed  that  immigration  would 
cease,  the  royal  revenues  decrease,  apostolic  conversion  be  crippled, 
discontent  ensue,  and  finally  .even  that  the  newly  won  territory  might 
be  lost  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Remonstrances  against  the  prohibitions 
of  repartimientos  flowed  in  from  all  sources  and  the  crown  receded 
from  its  position. 

By  this  distribution  of  the  natives  the  labor  system  of  the  country 
was  once  for  all  settled  upon  a  definite  basis,  and  one  not  unduly 
favorable  to  the  natives.  Side  by  side  with  legally  established  slavery 
there  came  to  exist  this  vast  system  of  serfdom,  and  natives  were  dis- 
tributed in  great  blocks,  and  even  sold  and  exchanged  for  a  money 
consideration.  Despite  several  laws  passed  in  order  to  create  a  respon- 
sibility upon  the  part  of  the  master,  or  encomendero^  the  natives  were 
transferred  or  sold;  in  some  cases  whole  villages  going  for  from  $500 
to  $1,000.  Great  numbers  of  natives  were  held  by  a  single  individual; 
in  1564  it  was  discovered  that  Don  Martin  Cortes,  the  son  of  the 
conqueror,  had  upward  of  60,000  natives  in  the  towns  assigned  to  him. 

The  adoption  of  serfdom  under  the  encomienda  system  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  whole  subsequent  labor  development  of 
Mexico,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  independent  holdings  of  small 
properties,  while  it  favored  extensive  and  not  economically  managed 
plantations.  The  actual  condition  of  the  serfs,  perhaps,  was  not  as 
unfortunate  as  might  be  supposed.  The  oicomeyidero^  or  master,  was 
obliged  to  furnish  food  as  well  as  merchandise  to  the  value  of  half  a 
dollar  per  year,  a  sum  not  exorbitant,  even  in  view  of  the  Indian's 
modest  requirements  for  clothing.  He  was  also  supposed  to  provide 
educational  and  religious  facilities  for  the  natives,  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  work  for  a  longer  time  than  from  sunrise  to  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, with  an  hour  at  noon  for  rest.     It  was  also  prohibited  to  carry  the 
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encomienda  Indians  to  the  mines  (where  slaves  were  employed)  or  to 
force  them  to  work  at  places  very  distant  from  their  native  villages. 

The  enconiiendas  were  at  first  gi*anted  only  for  a  short  time,  with 
the  idea  that  they  should  revert  to  the  Crown  at  the  death  of  the 
recipient.  They  were  usually  regranted,  however,  to  his  descendants, 
to  whom  they  were  confirmed  during  good  behavior.  They  were  sub- 
sequently entailed  for  one  or  more  generations,  and  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain families,  granted  in  perpetuity,  on  the  theory  that  this  would 
result  in  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the  vassals 
so  distributed. 

Despite  humane  laws,  however,  the  greed  of  resident  Spaniards  and 
the  venality  or  carelessness  of  royal  officials  permitted  abuses  to  spring 
up,  and  in  1543  the  court  of  Spain,  incited  by  the  eloquence  of  Las 
Casas,  the  noble  protector  of  the  Indians,  endeavored  gradually  to 
abolish  encomiendds.  A  special  representative  of  the  King  (called  a 
visit^idor)  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  proclaim  a  royal  order  by  which  those 
who  held  too  many  vassals  were  to  surrender  the  excess;  no  new 
encomiendas  were  to  be  created  under  any  circumstances,  while  those 
who  illtreated  their  Indians  were  to  surrender  themto  the  Crown  forth- 
with. All  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officials  and  all  religious  bodies  were 
to  be  deprived  of  their  vassals  immediately,  and  special  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  for  the  proper  care  and  pi'otection  of  the  Indians,  (a) 
The  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  influential  classes,  and  especially  of 
the  clergy,  was,  however,  so  resolute  that  the  viceroy  succeeded  in 
delaying  action  until,  by  decree  of  October  20,  1545,  the  shai'pness  of 
these  decrees  was  lessened  and  the  prohibition  restricted  to  the  further 
extension  of  the  system.  Thus  while  in  a  manner  the  ''new  laws,"  as 
amended,  give  almost  a  legal  sanction  to  the  system  of  en^omiendcLS^ 
it  tended  somewhat  to  prevent  their  worst  abuses  and  provided  by  an 
ultimate  reversion  to  the  Crown  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
natives.  As  the  encomenderoa  died  without  legitimate  issue,  their 
rights  escheated  to  the  Crown.  The  impoverishment  of  many  whites, 
moreover,  and  their  industrial  and  sexual  union  with  natives,  gradually 
raised  the  standard  of  the  peons  from  the  low  state  it  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conquest. 

The  institution  of  repartimientos  and  encomiendas  in  Mexico  has 
been  of  profound  and  lasting  influence  on  the  economic  status  of  the 
workman,  and  especiall}^  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  The  former  wide, 
deep  gulf  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  native,  the  ownership  of  the 
land  by  the  former,  and  the  forced  labor  by  the  latter,  have  perpetu- 
ated a  certain  form  of  labor  organization  and  have  inbred  certain  now 
scarcely  eradicable  faults.     There  was  nothing  in  the  climate  or  other 

a  For  the  history  of  this  attempt,  see  Bancroft's  History  of  Mexico,  Volume  II, 
>ages  516-^29. 
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natuml  conditions  on  the  great  centml  plateau  that  presaged  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  plantation  system  and  the  degi'adation  and  incompetence  of 
the  tillei-s  of  the  soil.  It  was  by  force  of  the  authority  of  the  State 
and  not  by  that  of  natural  conditions  that  the  peon  was  held  from  the 
ownership  of  land,  and  even  since  the  successful  revolution  of  the  Mex- 
icans against  the  mother  country  (Spain)  the  fundamental  relations 
between  landed  proprietor  and  serf  have  not  been  entirely  changed,  (a) 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

In  the  popular  conception  Mexico  is  always  regarded  as  a  country 
the  main  industry  of  which  is  mining.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  con- 
quest the  main  exports  have  consisted  of  silver,  and  from  that  day  until 
this  the  country  has"paid  off  its  foreign  creditors  in  metal.  During  the 
days  of  the  colonial  regime  the  cargoes  taken  from  the  country  by  the 
galleons  of  Spain  consisted  chiefly  of  a  thin  stream  of  the  white  metal, 
and,  even  in  Humboldt's  time,  the  preponderance  of  the  export  of  silver 
was  very  great.  In  1882-83  the  exports  of  precious  and  other  metals 
amounted  to  $29,628,657.69  in  silver,  out  of  a  total  exportation  of 
$41,807,596.25;  in  1885-86  to  $29,906,400.83  out  of  a  total  of  $43,647,- 
717.30;  in  1888-89  to  $38,785,274.99  out  of  a  total  of  $60,158,423.02,  and 
in  1891-92to$49,137,303.98outof  a  total  of  $75,467,714.95.  (J)  During 
this  period  of  ten  years  the  export  of  the  metals  averaged  from  57  to  72 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Even  in  the  year  1898-99  the  export  of  metals 
and  minerals  amounted  to  $96,233,548,  or  64.9  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  that  of  the  precious  metals  and  ores  alone  made  up  $86,171,354, 
or  58  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  ores  exported 
was  213  per  cent  as  great  as  that  of  vegetable  products,  and  194  per 
cent  as  great  as  that  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  products  exported,  (c) 

a**A  student  of  the  condiUona  of  rural  life  in  the  Middle  Agea  would  find  great 
enlightenment  in  a  few  weeks  on  one  of  these  great  estates  (of  from  15,000  to  over 
300,000  acres  on  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico).  In  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  he 
would  find  himself  walled  about  in  a  manner  to  suggest  the  stronghold  of  the  medi- 
eval baron.  The  extent  of  the  estate  he  would  find  not  less  than  that  of  the  barony, 
and  the  authority  of  the  later  lord  equal  to  that  of  the  earlier.  He  would  find  the 
peons  who  live  on  the  estate  as  dependent  as  were  the  serfs,  and  their  method  of 
working  quite  as  crude.  Contemporary  illustrations  show  the  mediteval  serf  working 
with  a  rude  hoe,  but  the  Mexican  serf,  in  completing  the  work  of  cultivating  the 
corn  after  the  plow,  often  uses  only  his  hands.  The  desire  of  the  modem  fuedal  lord, 
moreover,  to  preserve  his  estate  entire  for  his  descendants,  regardless  of  economic 
considerations,  appears  to  l^e  as  strong  as  it  was  in  his  European  predecessor;  and  it 
is  that  which  stands  as  the  chief  hindrance  to  a  speedy  revolutionizing  of  rural  life 
and  cultivation  in  the  especially  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  region  about 
Guadalajara  or  on  the  eastern  slope  between  Tampico  and  San  Luis  Potosi.'* — 
B.  Moses,  The  Railway  Revolution  in  Mexico,  i)age  61.     San  Francisco,  1895. 

&Matias  Romero,  Geographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico,  p^e  167. 

cComercio  Exterior  y  Navegaci6n.     Afio  fiscal  de  1898-99.     Mexico,  1901. 
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While  the  exportation  of  metals  has  always  exceeded  that  of  agri- 
culture the  actual  production  in  agriculture  has  been  greater.  From 
the  statistics  of  the  various  crops,  published  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which,  however,  are  probably  somewhat  below  the  truth,  it 
would  appear  that  the  agricultural  product  for  the  year  1898  equaled 
in  value  about  $248^000,000,  or  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
the  value  of  the  mineral  production.  Of  this  total  sum  of  $248,000,000 
there  was  $98,200,000,  or  39.6  per  cent  of  the  total  agricidtural  pro- 
duction, obtained  from  cereals,  and  $72,800,000,  or  29.3  per  cent  of 
the  total,  from  corn  alone. 

While  agriculture  brings  in  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  annual 
income  of  the  country,  the  proportion  of  men  employed  in  that  branch 
of  industry  is  very  far  in  excess  of  that  employed  in  all  other  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  Republic.  According  to  the  statistics  of  occupations 
for  the  year  1895,  published  in  the  census  by  the  department  of  public 
promotion  [Fmnentd)^  the  number  of  males  employed  in  agriculture  was 
2,880,842  out  of  an  active  body  of  3,779,953  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations other  than  employment  in  hoasehold  or  domestic  service,  or 
in  other  words  76.2  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Including  those  engaged  in 
domestic  service,  the  total  number  of  males  employed  in  gainful  occu- 
pations would  amount  to  3,861,425,  of  which  74.6  per  cent  were  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

In  order  to  show  the  extreme  preponderance  of  agriculture  in  Mexico, 
a  comparison  is  here  made  between  the  proportion  of  population 
engaged  in, agriculture  in  Mexico  and  that  which  is  similarly  engaged 
in  other  countries.  This  comparison  is  not  in  all  respects  perfect,  as 
the  basis  of  classification  in  the  different  countries  is  not  exactly  the 
same,  but  it  will  at  all  events  suffice  to  show  the  vast  preponderance 
of  agricultural  labor  in  Mexico.  According  to  the  industrial  census 
of  1895  (included  in  the  quinquennial  enumeration-  of  that  year)  the 
number  of  males  present  in  Mexico  was  6,190,311.  Of  these,  however, 
1,639,025  were  unemployed,  owing  to  minority;  366,205,  in  school  or 
college;  249,516,  without  occupation;  74,140,  with  occupation  unknown, 
and  81,472,  engaged  in  household  or  domestic  service.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  remained  only  3,779,953  males  engaged  in  known  occu- 
pations other  than  that  of  domestic  service,  of  which  number  2,880,842, 
or  76.2  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  census  of  1895  (June  14),  there  were 
18,068,663  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  or  dependent  upon  per- 
sons employed  in  agriculture,  out  of  a  total  population  of  51,770,284, 
or  out  of  a  total  of  48,443,215  persons  with  a  gainful  occupation  or 
dependent  upon  persons  with  a  gainful  occupation.  In  other  words, 
of  the  total  population  dependent  upon  gainful  occupations,  only  37.3 
per  cent  were  directly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  while  41.8  per  cent 
7ere  dependent  on  mining,  metal  works,  and  other  industries.  Of  the 
amainder,  12.3  per  cent  were  engaged  in  conmierce  and  trade,  5.9  per 
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cent  in  the  professions  and  the  military  and  civil  service,  1.8  per 
cent  in  domestic  service,  and  0.9  per  cent  in  forestiy  and  fisheries. 
In  Prussia  the  proportion  of  persons  dependent  upon  agriculture 
amounted  to  38.6  per  cent  of  those  depending  on  gainful  occupations; 
in  Bavaria  to  49.5  per  cent;  in  Saxony,  however,  only  to  16.1  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  persons  actually  employed  in  agriculture  would  be 
considerably  le^s,  since  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  each 
agricultural  laborer  is  larger  than  in  the  other  occupations;  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  habitual  workmen  per  100  persons  dependent 
upon  a  given  occupation  is  less  in  agriculture  than  in  other  industries. 

In  the  United  States  in  1890  the  number  of  male  persons  employed 
in  agriculture  (including  agricultural  laborers,  apiarists,  dairymen  and 
dairywomen,  farmers,  planters,  and  overseers,  stock  raisers,  herders 
and  drovers,  wood  choppers,  and  others  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits) was  7,751,018.  In  other  words,  of  the  total  number  of  males 
engaged  in  active  service  only  41.2  per  cent  were  employed  in  the 
various  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  France,  a  representative  agricultural  country,  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation in  1891  of  34,659,385  dependent  upon  a  known  gainful  occu- 
pation, 17,435,888,  or  50.3  per  cent,  were  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
either  as  employers,  employees,  clerks,  overseers,  workmen,  depend- 
ents in  the  household,  or  domestic  servants.  If  domestics  engaged  by 
families  occupied  in  agriculture  be  excluded  from  this  class,  the  per- 
centage of  persons  dependent  on  agriculture  will  amount  to  only  48.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  persons  dependent  upon  gainful  occupations. 
Excluding  both  domestic  servants  and  dependents  in  the  household, 
there  were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture  6,535,599,  which  equal  41.7 
per  cent  of  all  persons  directly  engaged  in  all  occupations  except 
domestic  service,  and  37.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  directly  employed  in 
all  occupations,  including  domestic  service. 

The  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
among  employers,  clerks,  administrators,  and  independent  agric^ultur- 
ists,  as  compared  with  farm  laborers,  throw  light  upon  the  character 
of  land  tenure  and  cultivation.  In  France,  for  example,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture 54.6  per  cent  were  counted  as  employers  or  independent  farmers, 
1.2  per  cent  as  employees,  clerks,  and  overseers,  and  only  44.2  per  cent  as 
workmen  or  hands.  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  1895  only  1.7  per  cent  were  included  in  adminis- 
trators, overseers,  and  assistants,  and  only  9.7  per  cent  as  farmers 
{agricultores)^  while  88.4  per  cent  or,  if  the  live-stock  hands  be  included, 
88.6  per  cent  were  farm  hands  or  day  laborers  {jpeones)  {a).     It  is  quite 

a  The  wont  *'peon"  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  agricultural  worker  of  a  low, 
unskilled  type,  although  in  former  times  it  signified  approximately  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  word  serf. 
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possible  that  a  number  of  persons  classed  as  farmers  were  really  farm 
laborers,  but  even  upon  the  face  of  the  statistics  the  proportion  which 
the  agricultural  farm  laborer  bore  to  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  to  the  total  population  engaged  in  industry  was  very  great  indeed. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, distributed  by  classes,  in  the  States  of  the  Republic: 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  BY  STATES,  1895. 


State. 


CENTRAL  STATES. 

Federal  District 

Agruas  Calicntes 

San  Luis  Potosi 

Goanajuato 

Queretaro 

Hidalgo 

Mexico 

Morelos 

Tlas^cala j. 

Puebla 

Durango 

Zacatecas 

NOBTHERN  STATES. 

Sonera 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Nuevo  Leon 

OrLF  STATES. 

TamanUpas 

Vera  Cruz 

Tabasco 

Cam  peche 

Yucatan 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

Mi  choacan 

Colima 

Guerrero 

Jalisco 

Sinaloa 

Chiapas 

Oaxaca 

Tepic 

Lower  California 

Total 


Admin- 
istrators 
and  as- 
sistants. 


Farmers. 


615 
38 

2,455 

362 

24 

6,S14 

3,172 
111 
696 
126 
115 

1,799 


1,097 

123 

2 

22 


23 

12,023 

46 

88 
666 


6,627 

22 

8 

1,996 

2,584 
47 

6,319 
14 
12 


Lire 

stock 

hands. 


3,210 


12,386 


1,575 
1,393 


15,849 
l,fr46 
4,246 


115 


83,804 


45,705 


2,397 

26,493 

13,303 

682 


3,669 
12,631 

9,539 

13,659 

53,409 

26,026 

973 

1,313 


46,W0  1    282,906 


2,858 


514 


40 


2,302 


6,829 


Farm 

hands 

(peons). 


28,617 
19.928 
97, 561 

298,041 
49,811 

108,598 

189, 172 
40.267 
27,068 

204,570 
72, 161 
85,958 


45.306 

29,418 
63.029 
20,873 


44.562 

186,389 

4.088 

5,277 

81,136 


199,817 

9.175 

93.324 

260,166 

49,565 

21,632 

203,767 

27,689 

4,692 


2,555.816 


According  to  the  crop  statistics  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
total  value  of  all  agricultural  products  for  the  year  1 898  was  less  than 
$250,000,000  silver,  while  according  to  the  census  of  occupations  the 
number  of  males  engaged  in  agriculture  was  2,880,842.  It  is  possible 
that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  is  somewhat  exaggerated;  it  is 
probable  that  the  value  of  the  crops  is  considerably  underestimated. 
Assuming  the  figures,  however,  to  be  correct,  the  total  receipts  from 
agriculture,  per  male  employed,  amounted  to  only  $86.78  silver  per 
year,  or,  on  the  assumption  of  a  silver  dollar  being  worth  50  cents  gold, 
to  a  value  expressed  in  gold  equal  only  to  a  little  over  83  cents  per  week 
per  male  employed.  However  great  a  margin  of  error  may  reasonably 
^e  assumed,  the  returns  from  agriculture  must  appear  abnormally  small 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  even  by  these 
crude  figures,  a  striking  indication  is  furnished  of  the  extremely 
unproductive  employment  of  the  agricultural  population. 

Another  indication  of  the  extremely  unproductive  character  of 
Mexican  agricultural  labor  is  furnished  by  the  feet  that  this  great 
body  of  men  produces  no  exportable  effects.  The  total  exportation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  products  amounts  to  only  $49,576,789  or  less  than 
$25,000,000  gold.  It  would  appear  that,  at  least  on  the  great  plateau, 
the  total  employment  of  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
hardly  suffices  to  sustain  the  actual  workers  and  their  families  and  the 
small  urban  and  mining  and  industrial  population.  Despite  the  great 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  raising  of  corn,  there  has  never  been 
any  considerable  exportation  of  that  product;  in  fact,  the  importation 
of  that  cereal  is  considerably  in  excess  of  its  exportation. 

If  we  except  from  this  exportation  the  sisal  grass,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  Yucatan,  we  find  that  the  total  exportation  of  all  the  other 
States  amounts  to  less  than  $15,000,000  silver,  or  to  less  than 
$7,500,000  gold.  Despite  the  immense  amount  of  labor  applied  to 
it,  the  production  of  corn  does  not  even  suffice  for  the  meager  require- 
ments of  the  Mexican  population,  to  say  nothing  of  a  possible  expor- 
tation. The  United  States  has  always  been  called  upon  to  furnish  its 
quota  to  Mexico,  the  exportation  averaging  about  120,000  bushels  per 
year  from  1858  to  1883,  while  from  1891  to  1900  the  total  quantity 
exported  was  20,300,000  bushels,  amounting  in  value  to  $9,800,000 
gold,  {a)  only  43,000  bushels  being  received  in  return.  While  the  United 
States  in  1900  retained  for  domestic  consiunption  24.44  bushels  per  head 
of  population,  the  consumption  in  Mexico  is,  according  to  official  sta- 
tistics, only  about  7  bushels,  although  this  forms  the  main  staple  of 
consumption.  Despite  this  vastly  smaller  consumption  of  corn  and 
the  great  army  employed  in  its  production,  there  is  no  exportable 
surplus. 

The  low  productivity  of  Mexican  agricultural  labor  is  partly  a  con- 
sequence and  partly  a  cause  of  the  extremely  low  agricultural  wages. 

AOBICXXLTX7BAL  WAGES. 

The  agricultural  wages  in  Mexico  can  not  be  given  with  any  approach 
toward  the  accuracy  observable  in  the  statistics  of  some  other  coun- 
tries, owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  any  exact  data  pro- 
cured by  the  Government  upon  a  thorough  and  accurate  basis.  Instead 
of  the  total  number  of  agricultural  laborers  of  Mexico,  divided  into 

a  The  exact  figures  for  the  decade  ending  Jane  30,  1900,  were  20,303,452  bushels, 
of  a  value  of  19,808,543  United  States  currency.  The  years  of  greatest  exportation 
of  com  to  Mexico  were  1893,  when  6,960,356  bushels,  and  1897,  when  8,825,860  bush- 
els were  exported.  The  smallest  exportation  was  in  the  year  1898,  amounting  to 
only  125,310  bushels. 
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classes,  according  to  their  daily  wages  and  with  allowance  made  for 
rations  or  other  advantages,  there  is  only  a  series  of  normal  or  average 
rates  prevailing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  rates,  however, 
are  the  more  to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  wages  paid  are  usually  based  on 
certain  norms,  and  do  not  vary  greatly  between  different  plantations 
within  the  same  district. 

The  statistics  which  are  here  presented  in  order  to  be  understood, 
must  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  actual  condition  of  labor, 
regarding  what  is  known  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  legal  and  actual 
nature  of  the  contract  between  the  employer  and  his  workman,  and 
the  character  of  4:he  duties  performed. 

The  wages  which  are  here  given  are  in  all  cases  expressed  in  silver, 
unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated.  In  considering  wages,  prices, 
and  other  statistics  of  Mexico,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  every- 
thing is  calculated  upon  a  silver  basis,  and  that  this  metal  has,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  greatly  depreciated  in  value.  At  the 
present  time  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  fluctuates  around  a  point 
somewhat  below  50  cents  expressed  in  gold,  and  with  every  change  in 
its  selling  price  in  the  markets  of  New  York  or  London,  the  actual 
wages  of  Mexican  laborers  and  the  prices  of  Mexican  products,  as 
expressed  in  silver,  become  of  less  value  when  expressed  in  gold,  which 
is  the  international  medium  of  exchange. 

The  wages  of  Mexican  labor  are  expressed  in  silver,  and  have  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  been  translated  into  gold.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Mexi- 
can laborer  a  silver  standard  is  something  absolute,  and  the  value  of 
silver  in  the  world's  market  does  not  enter  into  his  calculations.  The 
effect  of  the  silver  standard  in  decreasing  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
money  is  considerably  less  than  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  and  the 
tendency  for  his  wages  to  increase  in  silver  with  every  decrease  in 
the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  very  much  less  than  what  might  be 
true  in  a  more  intelligent  and  less  tradition-bound  laboring  population. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  prices  the  question  of  the  silver 
standard  will  be  briefly  considered.  At  the  present  it  suflSces  to  state 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laborer  and  from  that  also  of  the 
Mexican  manufacturer  or  agriculturist  producing  for  the  home  market 
only,  the  silver  standard  is  alone  of  importance.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  persons  manufacturing  for  a  foreign  market,  or  depending  in  large 
measure  on  foreign  raw  materials  or  foreign-made  machines,  that  the 
question  of  the  fluctuation  between  silver  and  gold  enters  largely  into 
calculation,  (a) 

■  I  ■  .  I         II       J  .  ■  _  _  _  ■  M  I  ^M        -■■        ■         ■!         — ^^         ^        B^M         r»     ^       ■  ^H  ■!  ■  1^^^^  ■    T^'~'»- 

a  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  which  are  owned,  as  a  rule,  by  foreign 
capital,  and  with  bonds  the  interest  on  which  is  payable  in  gold,  any  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  silver  works  obvious  and  great  hardship,  since  freight  and  passenger 
rates  are  in  silver  and  can  not  readily  be  increased  with  every  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver.    On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  eisal  gra^  would  be  apt  to  flourish  all 
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According  to  the  report  made  by  the  treasury  department  in  the 
year  1880  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  very  low.  (a)  From  this  repoi-t  it  is  possible  to  show  how 
wages  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  owing  to  differences  in 
density  of  population  and  climate.  In  the  States  which  are  densely 
populated,  but  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  largely  developed 
their  manufacturing  industries,  wages  rank  lowest  of  all.  In  these 
regions  there  is  usually  an  excess  of  population  over  and  above  the 
needs  of  the  industry  and  an  extremely  wasteful  expenditure  of  human 
labor  in  everything  which  relates  to  agriculture.  Where  the  popula- 
tion is  dense,  however,  and  manufacturing  industries  aie  commencing, 
wages  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  this  is  more  especially  observed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  great  cities,  where  the  beginnings  of  manufac- 
turing permit  a  partial  diversion  of  labor  from  agriculture.  Wages 
are  highest  of  all  in  those  States  which  are  hot,  where  the  climate  is 
unhealthy,  and  in  which,  as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  population 
is  sparse.  Generally  speaking,  wages  are  high  in  proportion  to  the 
sparseness  of  the  agricultural  population,  to  the  heat  and  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  region,  to  the  presence  of  large  industrial  establishments 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  reason  of  the  proximity  to  great  cities. 

According  to  the  report  before  mentioned,  agricultural  wages  (silver) 
in  Aguas  Calientes  averaged  in  the  year  1878  from  12^  to  18  and  even  25 
cents  per  day,  according  to  the  age  and  capability  of  the  man  employed, 
or  with  rations  from  $2  to  $4  per  month.  This  State  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  those  with  a  dense  population  and  consequent  low 
wages.  In  Guanajuato  similar  conditions  existed  for  similar  reasons,  the 
wages  there  also  ranging  between  12i  and  25  cents  per  day,  together  with 
rations  of  corn.  The  conditions  were  slightly  better  in  the  State  of  Mex- 
ico, where  wages  averaged  from  18  to  25  cents,  according  to  age,  with- 
out rations,  or  from  $4  to  $5  per  month  with  rations.  In  that  State  the 
improvement  in  the  conditions  was  due  to  the  advances  already  made  at 
that  time  in  manufacturing,  especially  in  the  city  of  Toluca,  and  these 
favorable  conditions  are  observed  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  the 
populous  State  of  Puebla,  where  the  cotton  industry,  then  in  rapid 
growth,  caused  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  to  rise  to  from  25  to 
31  cents  per  day,  together  with  land  to  till.  In  Queretaro,  on  the 
other  hand,  wages  were  extremely  low,  averaging  18  cents  per  day 
without  and  from  $3  to  $4r  per  month  with  rations. 

the  more  with  every  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver,  since  the  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  the  product,  measured  in  silver,  would  become  less  with 
every  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver.  The  prices  of  most  articles  of  home  pro- 
duction are  only  partially,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
standard ;  those  of  imported  articles  reflect  immediately  every  change  in  the  market 
value  of  silver. 

aEstadfstica  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.  Resumen  y  Andlisis  de  los  Informes 
Hendidos  d  la  Secretarfa  de  Hacienda,  por  Emiliano  Bosto.    3  vols.    Mexico,  1S80. 
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In  the  hot  country  the  wages  were  oonsidei'ably  higher.  Thus,  in 
Campeche  the  average  wage  paid  was  25  to  37  cents  per  day,  while 
stewards  were  paid  $15  to  $20  per  month.  In  Colima  25  cents  per 
day  were  paid,  or  with  rations  of  corn,  meat,  salt,  and  beans,  from  $2 
to  $4  per  month,  while  in  Sinaloa  the  wages  were  50  cents  per  day, 
and  in  Lower  California  it  was  claimed  that  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labor  ranged,  from  75  cents  to  $1  (silver)  per  day,  or  with  rations  to 
from  $15  to  $20  per  month. 

Since  the  period  stated  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
peons  in  the  highlands  has  increased  somewhat,  and  that  paid  in  the 
lowlands  has  increased  considerably.  An  analysis  of  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labor,  made  in  1893  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  (a) 
presents  the  statistics  of  wages  for  the  various  classes  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  different  States.  According  to  this  it  appears  that  the 
minimum  wages  of  peons  in  Guerrero  and  Aguas  Calientes  were  12  and 
13  cents;. those  of  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Michoacan,  Tamaulipas,  Guana- 
juato, Nuevo  Leon,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi 
were  18  cents;  those  of  Campeche,  Jalisco,  Coahuila,  Durango,  Oaxaca, 
and  Yucatan  w  ere  25  cents,  and  those  of  Sonora,  Tabasco,  Colima, 
Chihuahua,  Federal  District,  and  Morelos,  37  cents.  The  following 
table  shows  agricultural  wages  in  detail  from  the  report  referred  to: 

DAILY  WAGES  (SILVER)  OF  MEN  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  1893,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Major- 
domos. 

Overseers. 

Herders. 

Shepherds. 

Pulque 
hands. 

Peons. 

Aguas  Calientea 

90.25-90.87 
.50-  L50 
.37-  1.00 
.75-  LOO 
.87-  LOO 
.37-  LOO 
.50-2.00 
.02-  LOO 
.75-  LOO 
.50-    .75 
LOO 
.50 

i0.2&-«0.37 
.25-    .31 
.25-    .50 
.50 
.18-    .60 
.25-    .60 
.25-    .50 
.50-  1.76 
.50-    .75 
.37-    .50 

SO.  13-90. 20 
.25-    .75 
.18-    .50 
.37-    .50 
.18-    .50 
.25-    .50 
.25-    .50 
.37-  LOO 
.25-    .50 
.37-    .60 

'    90. 18-90. 25 

Campecbe 

90.25 
90.18-    .25 

.25-    .50 

Mexico 

Guerrero 

90.28-90.87 

.18-  .56 
. 12-    .  31 

Hidalgo 

.18-    .31 
.25-    .50 
.18-    .87 
.87-1.00 
.25-    .50 
.25 
.25-    !37 

.37 

.37 

.18-    .60 

.18-    .50 

Jalisco 

.25-    .50 

Michoacan 

.18-    .75 

Sonora 

.37-  LOO 

Tabasco 

.37-  1.00 

Goabuila 

.37 

.25-    .37 

Colima 

.37-    .75 

TaEnauliDaa 

.18-    .25 
.50-    .75 
.81-    .62 
.37-    .62 
.25-  LOO 
.37-    .50 
.87-    .50 
.37-  LOO 

***."i8^  '.*25 

.50-    .75 

.31-    .50 

.25-    .37 

.25-    .75 

.50 

.^5-    .60 

.37-  LOO 

.60-    .75 

.25-    .75 

.50 

.20 

.50 

.18-    .25 

Chihuahua 

.  37-    .  62 

Durancro 

.50-  LOO 
.87-  LOO 
.75-  LOO 
.50-  LOO 
.50-  LOO 
.50-  1.25 

LOO-  1.26 
.37-    .75 

LOO-  L60 
.60-    .83 

1.00-  2.00 

*.25^".'37' 
.18-    .25 

.18-    .50 

.25-    .37 

Guanajuato 

.18-    .25 
.37-    .50 

.18-    .26 

Nucvo  Leon 

Oaxaca 

.18-  .60 
.25-    .50 

Puebla 

.18-    .31 
.37-  LOO 
.25-    .50 
.37-    .50 
.37-    .50 
.18-    .20 

.25-    .66 

.18-    .50 

Vera  Cruz 

.18-    .87 

Yucatan 

.25-    .76 

Zacatecas 

Federal  District 

San  Luis  Potosi 

Morelos 

.26-  1.00 
.50 
.40 

.50 

.18-    .50 
. 37-    .  50 

.18-    .25 

.18-  .50 
.37-  .40 
.18-  .25 
.37-  1.00 

All  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  since  the  development  of  trop- 
ical agriculture  and  the  opening  of  the  foreign  market  for  the  trop- 
ical products  of  Mexico  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  peons,  measured 
in  silver,  appears  much  greater  than  those  paid  to  the  peon  in  the 

''UJed  in  the  j'eport  of  Mr.  Matthew  M.  Ransom,  United  States  minister  to 
y  of  Mexico  and  ascribed  to  official  sources. 
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temperate  regions.  Further  proof  of  this  is  furnished  later  in  this 
article,  where  the  wages  of  labor  in  various  agricultural  industries  in 
Vem  Cruz,  Yucatan,  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  etc.,  are  furnished.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  hot  countries 
are  more  favorable  than  those  where  wages  are  lower;  on  the  contrary, 
the  general  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  Mexico  is  probably  less 
favorable  where  wages  are  at  their  highest.  The  wages,  however,  of 
the  various  States  are  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sparseness  of 
population,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATES  IN  WHICH  THE  MINIMUM  WAGES  OF  PEONS  ARE  18  CENTS  OR  LESS,  26  CENTS, 

AND  87  CENTS,  WITH  DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 


Minimmn  wages  18 
cents  or  less. 

Population 

per  square 

mile. 

Minimum  wages      £?f"i?,ft?"  ;     Minimum  wages 
25  cents.             ^  mSe.                  ^"  ^'^"^• 

Population 

per  square 

mile. 

Aguas  Calientes 

Mexico 

35.1 
90.7 
6L6 
S8.8 
6.3 
92,1 
13.1 
80.2 
29.3 
18.2 
22.5 
16.7 

Camoeche 

5.0 
34.8 

8.7 

7.7 
24.9 

8.4 

Sonora 

2.4 

Jalisco 

Tabasco 

13.3 

Hidalgo 

Coahuila 

Coliraa 

24.5 

Micboacan 

Durango 

Chihuahua 

3.0 

Taxnaulipas 

Oaxaca 

MoreloB 

57.6 

Guanajuato 

Yucatan 

Federal  District 

Nuevo  Leon 

Puebla 

Vera  Cruz 

Zacatccas 

San  Luis  Potod 

Guerrero 

Arithmetical  mean 

42.1 

Arithmetical  mean 

1 

14.1 

Arithmetical  mean 

20.2 

Of  the  twelve  States  in  which  the  minimum  wages  of  peons  are  18 
cents  or  less  almost  all  are  situated  on  the  great  central  plateau  and 
are  those  which,  in  the  main,  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  population. 
They  are  also  the  States  in  which  the  mining  industry  is  prevalent, 
and  with  a  cold  climate  and  a  fertility  of  the  soil  less  than  elsewhere. 
Vera  Cruz  and  Guerrero  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  partial  excep- 
tions and  Tainaulipas  as  a  complete  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  the  second  group  the  population  is  much  sparser.  No  State  in 
the  second  group  has  a  density  of  population  as  great  as  the  mean  for 
the  whole  first  group.  This  group  includes  the  States  of  Campeche, 
Oaxaca,  and  Yucatan,  with  a  tropical  climate,  and  four  States, 
Coahuila,  Campeche,  Durango,  and  Yucatan,  with  a  density  of  popu- 
lation very  much  smaller  than  the  mean  for  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
The  whole  group  is  very  much  less  densely  settled  than  the  first,  and 
the  population  here  is  sparser  than  the  average  of  Mexico,  including 
all  States  and  Territories.  The  higher  wages  of  the  State  of  Jalisco 
are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  its  large  city,  Guadalajara, 
on  agricultural  wages. 

The  third  group  consists  of  States  with  a  very  sparse  population, 
other  States  which  are  hot  and  unhealthy,  and,  finally,  the  Federal 
District  itself.  The  population  of  Sonom  and  Chihuahua  is  only  2.4 
and  3  per  square  mile,  respectively,  while  the  States  of  Colima  and 
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Taba^-co  are  in  the  ver}'  center  of  the  hot  regions.  Agricultural 
wag^j5  in  the  Federal  Dintrict  are  higher,  owing  to  the  demand  in  the 
Citv  of  Mexico  for  lalwr  of  all  sorts. 

Tlift  maximum  wages  of  peons  in  the  various  States  bear  out  the 
BSime  g*;neral  re.Hul t.  although  these  statistics  are  not  very  valuable,  owing 
to  ib*  being  undetermined  in  each  case  whether  the  wages  include 
TTktiou.^  or  not.  In  three  States,  namely,  Sonora,  Tabasco,  and  Morelos, 
tL«-  maximum  wage:^  of  peons  are  given  at  $1;  in  Yucatan,  Colima,  and 
M:-  h^xu^D  at  75  cents;  in  Chihuahua  at  62  cents,  and  in  eight  other 
Sutf-  at  ^A)  ccrnt^;  in  the  Federal  District  at  40  cents;  in  three  States  at 
37  c'rnt^.  in  one  at  31  cents,  and  in  four  States,  Aguas  Calientes,  Tamau- 
lipei*.  Guanajuato  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  at  25  cents.  The  wages  of 
pal'jue  hands  are  low  on  the  whole,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  maguey, 
wLi-^'h  produces  this  beverage,  is  raised  on  the  high  plateau  where 
wagff'*  are  low.  In  most  of  the  States  where  it  is  raised  the  wages 
are  aV^ut  the  ^aroe  as  those  paid  to  peons,  although  in  some  cases  they 
fiil!  isom^rwhat  l>elow  and  in  others  they  rise  somewhat  above  that  of 
p^^^n-.  Wagf'S  of  shepherds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  below 
tho^  paid  to  the  peon,  which  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  If 
the  arithmetical  mean  between  minimum  and  maximum  wages  be  taken 
it  will  lx»  found  that  in  Campeche,  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Michoacan, 
Taba^o,  Coabuila^  Colima,  Puebla,  Yucatan,  and  San  Luis  Potosi  the 
wa^*"»  range  ■^jraewhat  higher  for  ordinary  peons  than  for  shepherds, 
although  in  three  States  the  exact  reverse  is  observable.  Wages  of 
b'Td^rr-t.  on  the  other  hand,  usually  appear  to  be  higher  than  those  of 
p<fon-.  which  is,  of  courM?,  more  especially  true  of  overseers  and 
majordomos.  Even  the  wages  of  the  latter,  however,  are  small,  the 
nAuiUium  wages  amounting  in  only  three  States  to  $1  per  day  silver, 
th  /  jgh  in  onU'  five  States  are  the  maximum  wages  less  than  $1. 

Th'?  lo  wne-s  of  wages,  even  at  the  present  time,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
c':':tra!  plzUiau  i^  ?;hown  by  the  official  repoi-ts  of  the  department  of  pub- 
li'*  promotion  iFoin*^rdo)  on  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing. («) 
TiuL*.  in  tho  State  of  Zacatecas  the  wages  on  a  number  of  plantations 
arr.o  nitc-d  to  only  IS  cents  silver  for  men  and  to  only  9  cents  for  boys  per 
^Ly.  A.^  a  rule  the  administrators  received  from  $15  a  month  to  $300  a 
V'ir.  %hile  \\\i'.  •itewards  or  major-domos  received  %%  per  month.  On 
o  .'•  /////'^  //////  in  the  same  State  the  wages  of  peons  ranged  from  15  to 
Ir  '-'-rj*-  for  men  and  from  5  to  9  cents  for  boys,  while  on  another  they 
flf./ ''iAt^'d  f>*-tw-f-n  12  and  18  centi  for  men  and  between  3  and  9  cents 
lor  ^ii(f^  -,  Even  lower  wages  are  to  be  found  on  certain  other  planta- 
tion-, \u  thf'  pages  which  follow  the  normal  wages  current  in  various 
.S*.itA-  of  the  i-fywntry  are  given  in  connection  with  the  condition  of 
ajrru'ulfrji-^'  in  th^>^*  rej>ions. 

'/  l>>Ietfri  *le  Agrirultura,  Minerfa  6  Industrias. 
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If  we  take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  wages  of  peons  of  the 
different  States  the  minimum  wages  will  average  1.96  reals  (of  12^ 
cents  silver  each)  and  the  maximum  4.24  reals  or  from  24i  to  53  cents 
per  day.  The  arithmetical  mean,  again,  of  these  two  averages  will 
amount  to  3.1  reals  or  to  almost  39  cents.  This  very  rough  figure  is 
probably  greater  than  the  average  wages  with  rations,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  less  than  the  average  wages  without  rations.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  wages  appear  to  be  about  one-third  of  those  of  farm 
laborers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  assuming  the  Mex- 
ican dollar  and  the  American  dollar  to  be  equal,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  wages  of  farm  labor  in  the  Northern  States  if  we  put  both  wages 
upon  a  gold  standard.  This  result  is,  of  course,  not  exact,  but  it 
shows  roughly  the  very  wide  discrepancy  between  wages  paid  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  Mexico.  The  work- 
day varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  length  of  the 
day  depends  on  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  special  exigencies 
of  the  season.  This,  as  well  as  other  conditions  of  labor,  is  of  course 
largely  determined  by  the  custom  of  the  place,  but  differences  exist 
between  different  ranches  or  plantations  located  within  the  same  dis- 
trict. In  the  past  there  were  frequent  cases  of  unduly  long  hours  and 
overwork,  against  which  the  peon  was  less  able  to  defend  himself  as 
he  was  so  frequently  indebted  to  his  master.  It  is  the  general  testi- 
mony that  at  the  present  time  the  tendency,  on  the  better-managed 
plantations  at  least,  is  toward  a  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  but, 
although  this  appears  probable,  no  statistical  proof  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  assertion. 

The  agricultural  laborers  are  to  a  large  extent  pure  Indians  or 
Indians  with  a  feeble  admixture  of  European  blood.  They  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  illiterate,  ambitionless,  and  passive,  if  not  opposed,  as 
a  general  rule,  toward  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  or  to  prog- 
ress of  any  kind.  Their  relation  to  their  employer  differs  in  various 
pai-ts  of  the  country  and  on  various  plantations,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  more  like  the  conditions  existing  on  the  plantations  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  before  the  war  than  like  the  position  of  farm 
hands  in  the  Northern  States  at  the  present  time.  The  conditions, 
however,  appear  to  be  improving;  schools  are  being  established  and 
agricultural  machinery  introduced,  and  the  extension  of  railroads  gives 
to  the  peon  the  advantage  of  legal  redress  in  case  of  unwarranted 
aggression.  The  evils  of  absentee  ownership,  however,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  completely  done  away  with. 

AGBICXTLTUBAL  LABOB  IN  TBOPICAL  MEXICO. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  tropical  portions  of  Mexico 
show  merely  one  phase  of  the  situation,  and  when  compared  with 
wages  on  the  plateau  give  perhaps  a  somewhat  too  flattering  view  of 
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actual  conditions.  Tbe  conditions  existing  in  the  States  of  Oaxaca, 
Vera  Cimz,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapas  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  adverse  criticism  and  considerable  invective,  and  have  been 
defended  quite  as  vigoix)usly.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is 
not,  however,  to  pass  judgment  ui>on  these  conditions,  but  to  give  as 
true  an  account  of  their  nature  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  material 
at  hand. 

In  the  tropical  portions  of  Mexico  land  is  extraordinarily  fertile, 
and  labor  is  both  scarce  and  ineffective.  As  in  all  other  hot  countries, 
the  inhabitant  of  tropical  Mexico  is  able  to  subsist  with  very  little 
exertion,  and  his  requirements  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter cost  hixt  little  labor.  The  people  of  the  uplands,  moreover,  prefer 
the  higher  altitudes  and  do  not  care  to  live  permanently  in  the  low 
hot  lands,  which  they  consider  unhealthy.  The  large  market  for 
tropical  productions,  however,  causes  the  planter  to  feel  the  constant 
need  of  labor,  and  the  character  of  the  crox)s  renders  it  imperious 
that  this  labor  should  not  only  be  sufficiently  abundant,  but  reliable 
and  more  or  less  permanent.  In  consequence  of  these  conditions  and 
of  the  improvidence  and  very  low  standard  of  life  of  the  peons,  there 
has  grown  up  in  tropical  America  a  system  of  more  or  less  compul- 
sory labor,  existing  side  by  side  with  a  fi*eer  system  of  labor.  In  a 
great  many  of  the  States  where  tropical  products  are  raised  the  native 
residents  are  employed  under  a  contract  which  is  compulsory  on  their 
part,  owing  to  their  being  in  debt  to  the  planter,  while  at  the  same 
time  additional  laborers  imported  from  a  distance  are  working  under 
freer,  if  not  more  favoi*able,  conditions.  The  nature  of  the  forced 
lal>or  and  the  exact  amount  of  compulsion  used  depends  upon  the 
legal  status  of  the  contracted  labor  in  the  various  States  and  upon  the 
rigor  or  leniency  with  which  the  laws  are  enforced. 

The  system  of  enforced  labor  is  carried  out  to  its  logical  sequence 
in  the  sisal-grass  plantations  of  Yucatan.  There  on  each  large  planta- 
tion is  to  be  found  a  body  of  peons,  called  criados  or  sirvientea  (serv- 
ants), who,  with  their  families,  live  on  the  plantations,  and  in  many 
cases  have  been  bom  there.  These  criados  are  bound  to  the  soil  by 
indebtedness,  for  although  a  mere  contract  to  perfonn  certain  services 
does  not  impose  specific  performance,  it  is  held  in  Yucatan  that  where 
an  advance  payment  has  been  made  either  the  repayment  of  the  money 
pi:,  in  default  thereof,  the  specific  performance  ma}"  be  exacted. 

This  theory  works  itself  out  in  the  following  manner:  Upon  reach- 
ing early  manhood,  at  18  or  20,  the  young  Yucatecan,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  marry,  borrows  from  $100  to  $200  from  his  patron.  It  is 
not  expected  that  he  will  ever  repay  this  debt,  and  no  effort  is  made 
either  to  repay  or  reduce  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  increased 
from  time  to  time  through  occasional  misfortunes  which  befall  the 
or  his  family,   or  through  additional  advances  made  by  the 
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planter.  The  amount  of  the  debt  thus  represents  the  cost  of  an 
emancipation,  which  is  not  desired  or  attempted,  especially  as  it  may 
represent  the  gross  wages  of  several  years.  The  peons  on  the  sisal- 
grass  plantations  receive,  as  a  rule,  about  50  cents  a  day  and  rations 
worth  perhaps  25  cents  a  day,  together  with  a  ceilain  amount  of  land, 
which  they  may  till  on  their  free  days.  They  also  receive,  as  a  rule, 
medicine  and  medical  attendance  in  case  of  illness  and  clothing 
•  amounting  to  about  15  yards  of  some  common  cotton  cloth  for  each 
adult  member  of  the  family.  In  the  large  plantations  the  pay  is 
usually  by  the  day,  but  in  the  smaller  and,  on  the  whole,  less  profitable, 
haciendas  the  work  is  usually  by  task  or  tarea^  the  task  being  calcu- 
lated on  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  per  day.  On  the  whole,  the 
conditions  of  labor  on  the  small  plantations  are  not  as  favorable  as  on 
the  large  ones.  The  tasks  are  frequently  graduated  m  such  a  manner 
that  the  remuneration  increases  more  than  proportionately  with  the 
work  done,  without,  however,  having  any  very  decided  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  peon  to  increased  activity. 

'  The  system  of  labor  enforced  by  indebtedness  seems  to  work  in 
Yucatan  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  planter.  The  peon  is  compelled  to 
work  unless  he  is  able  to  pay  off  his  constantly  increasing  debt,  and 
any  attempt  at  flight  or  evasion  is  followed  by  penal  retribution. 
The  peon  rarely,  if  ever,  achieves  independence,  and  a  transference 
of  a  workman  from  one  employer  to  another  is  only  effected  by  means 
of  the  new  employer  paying  to  the  former  one  the  amount  of  the 
debt  contracted.  The  system  thus  resembles  slavery,  not  only  in  the 
compulsion  under  which  the  peon  works,  but  in  the  large  initial 
expense  required  of  the  planter  when  making  his  first  investment  inj 
labor. 

Side  by  side  with  this  development  of  unfree  home  labor  there 
exists  the  custom  of  importing  labor  for  short  periods  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  development  of  the  sisal-grass  industry 
was  so  rapid,  especially  during  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Philippines,  that  the  resident  supply  of  labor  was  unequal 
to  the  demand,  and  workmen  were  imported  from  other  States.  The 
foreign  laborei-s,  called  huastecos^  occasionally  go  to  Yucatan  of  their 
own  accord,  but  are  more  frequently  taken  there  by  agents,  who 
oversee  them  and  receive  payment  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  their  wages. 
The  diversion  of  labor  in  Yucatan  from  all  other  crops  to  sisal  grass 
has  caused  the  price  of  corn  to  increase,  with  the  result  that  the  money 
wages  of  Kuastecos  who  are  obliged  to  find  themselves  have  increased 
from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day,  although  the  former  rate  of  pay  is  also 
found  in  the  peninsula. 

The  foreign  laborers  working  in  Yucatan  are  recruited  very  largely 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  are  obtained  also 
from  other  States.     That  there  is  not  entire  satisfaction  among  the 
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huastecos  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  in  that  State  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  November  15,  1899,  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Aguas  Calientes  passed  a  law  (No.  988)  taxing  all  agent^ 
who  employed  laborers  for  work  outside  the  State  the  sum  of  $10 
per  man  so  employed  and  $5  for  every  member  of  his  family  taken 
with  him,  the  tax  to  be  doubled  in  case  the  laborer  was  taken  to  a 
foreign  country,  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  municipal  treasuries. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic,  and 
violation  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500,  or,  in 
default  thereof,  by  imprisonment.  The  tax  was  to  be  remitted  when, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Aguas  Calientes,  the 
laborers  were  intended  for  a  work  of  public  utility. 

This  decree  was  founded  upon  the  idea  that  in  Yucatan  great  harsh- 
ness was  used  toward  the  men  imported.  This  was  denied  by  El  Eco 
de  Comercio,  of  Merida  (Yucatan),  in  an  article  headed  "Un  decreto 
inoportuno,''  as  well  as  by  the  Economista  Mexicano  (March  24, 1900). 
The  latter  journal  stated  that  the  Aguas  Calientes  law  was  obviously 
unconstitutional  and  cited  various  cases  in  which  employees  from  other 
States  were  alleged  to  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  their  treat- 
ment in  Yucatan. 

In  the  State  of  Tabasco  the  conditions  of  forced  labor  are  somewhat 
different  and  the  difficulty  of  the  labor  problem,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  planter,  is  exceedingly  aggravated.  In  Tabasco 
the  law  does  not  permit  the  same  remedy  as  in  Yucatan,  namely,  the 
enforcement  of  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  upon  which  an 
advance  payment  has  been  made,  but  this  drawback  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  since  the  governmental  authority  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  landowning  planting  classes,  and  the  obligation  of  contracted 
peons  to  work  for  the  planters  is  virtually  enforced.  («) 

The  land  in  Tabasco  is  wonderfully  fertile,  but  only  a  small  part  is 
tilled,  owing  to  the  inadequate  labor  supply.  Land  is  also  very  cheap, 
so  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  provident  workman  to  obtain  it  if  he 
does  not  prefer  to  enslave  himself  by  becoming  indebted. 

The  tobacco  plantations  of  Tabasco  are  extremely  large  and  employ 
great  numbers  of  workmen.  Of  these,  a  small  number  live  on  the 
estate,  where  they  are  given  land  and  50  cents  a  day,  without  rations. 
For  the  use  of  the  corn  lands  which  the}^  cultivate  they  are  supposed 
to  return  10  per  cent  of  the  crop.  There  are  also  workmen  from  other 
parts  of  Mexico,  usually  from  the  plateau,  who  work  from  September 

a  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Kaerger,  Landwirt- 
Bchaft  und  Kolonien  im  Spanischen  Amerika.  Leipsic  (Dunkerand  Humboldt),  1901. 
This  book  is  a  reproduction  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Kaerger  to  his  Government  upon 
the  conditions  of  agriculture,  and  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  give  as  accurate 
accounts  of  labor  conditions  in  certain  portions  of  tropical  Mexico  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  For  agricultural  labor  conditions  in  tropical  Mexico  these  reports  have 
extensively  drawn  upon. 
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until  the  end  of  February  and  receive  from  37i  to  50  cents  a  day, 
silver,  and  rations,  which  cost  from  18  to  22  cents.  These  workmen 
are  virtually  free,  but  receive,  in  the  plantations  near  San  Andres 
Tuxtla,  an  advance  of  about  $20  before  commencing  work  and  of  $6  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  trip.  There  are  also  employed  free  peons 
from  the  town,  who  receive  from  50  to  62i  cents  a  day,  silver,  without 
rations. 

The  labor  problem  in  Tabasco  is  more  particularly  acute,  owing  to 
the  great  lack  of  laborers,  and  for  this  reason  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  land  can  be  cultivated.  The  planter  in  that  region  constantly  com- 
plains of  the  lack  of  labor,  especially  of  suitable  labor,  and  the  present 
arrangements  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  neither  party.  The  system 
works  itself  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peon,  once  indebted,  is  fre- 
quently at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  planter,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  planter  may  incur  heavy  loss  through  the  thieving  propensi- 
ties or  the  evasion  of  his  laborers.  The  problem  seems  to  be  one  of 
potential  tyranny,  tempered  by  the  possibility  of  flight,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  insufficient  labor  insufficiently  paid. 

The  labor  problem  in  Tabasco  has  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
agricultural  congresses  of  the  State. .  The  congress  which  met  in  1900, 
for  example,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
labor  arising  from  the  rapid  development  which  had  taken  place  in 
agriculture,  and  that  the  present  system  of  serfdom  should  be  changed 
or  done  away  with  by  some  expedient  which  would  not  threaten  dan- 
ger to  the  State's  agriculture.  In  order  to  improve  the  actual  condi- 
tion  of  the  labor  contract  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  to  protect  the  peon 
in  his  rights,  the  proprietors  of  rural  estates  were  advised  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  liquidation  of  the  accounts  of  indebted  servants  in  the 
books  of  the  plantation,  to  give  to  each  servant  a  small  book  showing 
the  resulting  balance  of  his  debt,  and  to  pay  to  each  peon  the  wages  which 
he  should  have  according  to  contract,  to  accord  to  him,  moreover,  a 
premium  of  25  per  cent  of  his  daily  wages,  which  premium,  however, 
should  not  be  paid  in  cash,  but  be  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  his 
debt,  and  to  be  paid  only  for  full  j^ears  and  not  for  fractions  thereof. 
The  peon,  moreover,  should  be  entitled  to  devote  such  other  portion 
of  his  wages  as  he  desired  to  the  repayment  of  his  indebtedness,  and 
all  such  sums  paid  should  be  recorded  by  the  proprietor  in  the  booklet 
of  the  peon. 

It  was  also  urged  by  the  agricultural  congress  of  Tabasco  that  the 
proprietors  or  planters  who  would  introduce  this  system  on  their 
estates  should  agree  to  observe  its  regulations  by  inscribing  their  names 
in  the  register  kept  by  the  chamber  of  agriculture,  which  was  to  be 
published  by  the  periodical  of  that  chamber,  or  by  the  independent  or 
official  press  of  the  State.     It  was  also  urged  that  some  public  authority 
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dhoold  interveno  m  the  liquidation  of  the  accounts  of  the  indebted 
peons,  legalizing  the  booklets  which  were  presented. («)  The  congress 
also  passed  resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  immigration,  which  subject 
is  treated  ha  another  portion  of  this  paper. 

These  resolutions  were  evidently  made  in  the  interest  of  the  peons, 
who,  bj  their  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  more 
unscrupulous  planters. 

In  the  hot  lands  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tions prevail  as  in  other  portions  of  tropical  Mexico,  but  in  this  case 
the  larger  population  renders  wages  somewhat  smaller  than  on  the 
isthmus,  in  Yucatan,  or  in  Tabasco.  According  to  the  '''Report  on 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  m  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz," 
made  in  1887  by  the  Elnglish  consul, (*)  the  state  of  agriculture  at  that 
time  was  not  flourishing.  The  number  of  agricultural  laborers  was 
estimated  at  100,000,  of  which  15,000  were  unmarried  men  and  lads^ 
60,000  married  men,  7,000  widowers,  and  18,000  women  and  girls. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  agriculture,  the  Indian  blood  predominates,  42 
per  cent  being  pure-blooded  aboriginal  Indians  and  58  per  cent  Indo- 
Mexicans,  with  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  Indian  Mood.  Statistics 
of  wages  were  obtained  from  105  different  labor  centers,  and  the  returns, 
without  food,  were  as  follows:  In  5  centers  near  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  the  wages  were  4^  to  5  reals  (56  to  63  cents  silver);  of  the  others, 
SJ>  centers  paid  S  reals  (38  cents),  26  paid  2i  reals  (31  cents),  22  paid  2 
reals  (25  cents),  9  paid  4  reals  (50  cents),  2  paid  3^-  reals  (44  cents),  and 
2  paid  H  reals  (19  cents).  The  average  pay  for  the  whole  State  thus 
appears  to  have  been  a  trifle  less  than  3  reals  (38  cents),  or,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  the  English  consul,  13id.  (27  cents)  per  workman. 
The  cost  of  food  was  about  1  real  (12^  cents),  which  is  set  down  as  5d. 
(10  cents),  leaving  only  about  8id.  (17  cents)  to  the  family  for  hut  and 
clothing.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  the  demands  of  the 
laborer  in  the  hot  country  were  not  great,  since  no  fuel  was  required 
for  warmth  and  what  was  needed  for  cooking  was  obtained  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  while  the  native  tallow  candle  sufliced  for  occa- 
sional lighting.  The  pe<:)n,  then,  as  now,  lived  in  a  hut  "little  better 
than  a  pigsty  and  n<jt  much  larger,"  and  consumed  little  else  in  manu- 
factured products  than  a  few  \'ards  of  cotton  cloth. 

Despite  the  large  population  of  Vera  Cruz,  there  have  always  been 
complaints  alK)ut  the  scarcity  of  labor.  There,  as  elsewhere,  however, 
the  problem  seems  to  be  as  much  one  of  adjustment  and  improvement 
of  labor  as  an  increase  i  n  the  n  umber  of  laborers,  Ac^cording  to  a  report 
of  the  British  consul  in  1894,(<?)  the  Indian  labor  was  of  a  low  class  and 

rtSee  resolutions  of  the  Tabascan  Agricultural  Congress  {Congreso  Agrkola  de 
Tabfwco).     El  Economista  Mexicano,  Februar>'  23,  1901. 
6  British  Foreign  Office,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  51,  1887. 
-British  Foreign  Office,  Annual  Series  No.  1342,  1894. 
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''^adverse  to  the  employment  of  other  methods  of  cultivation  than 
those  to  which  it  is  accustomed."  The  wages  by  this  time,  1894,  had 
risen  somewhat,  to  an  average  of  from  25  to  63  cents  silver,  but  there 
was  little  immigration.  Th^  peons  worked  as  little  as  possible.  The 
natives  of  the  interior  refused  to  be  attracted  in  large  numbers  to  the 
coast,  where  they  did  not  thrive,  and  the  system  of  indebtedness  was 
rendered  almost  necessary.  In  a  later  report,  made  in  1895,(a)  the  labor 
problem  was  still  declared  to  be  unsolved  and  native  labor  arraigned 
as  scarce,  unstable,  and  of  low  quality.  Desertions  of  contracted 
laborers  were  frequent,  and  while  free  labor  was  of  better  quality  and 
obtained  higher  wages,  it  was  difficult  to  procure. 

In  the  report  made  in  November,  1900,  on  the  "  Trade  and  com- 
merce of  Vera  Cruz,"(J)  it  was  declared  that,  despite  the  low  wages  paid 
in  silver,  the  results  of  native  labor  were  so  poor  as  to  be  dear  even  at 
that  price.  Labor  was  very  scarce;  there  was  not  sufficient  supply  for 
the  growing  demand  and  '^no  legal  redress  for  breach  of  contract  nor 
means  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  contracts."  The  importation  of 
Chinese  had  not  been  successful,  as  they  could  not  be  legally  controlled 
as  the  natives  were,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  British  representative 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lack  of  labor  in  the  tropical  coast  lands 
of  Vera  Cruz  was  particularly  acute.  A  recent  experiment  of  import- 
ing Italian  labor  for  the  construction  of  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  discontent  and  evasion  of  the  con- 
tracted laborers. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that,  taking  tropical  Mexico  by  and  large, 
neither  to  the  employers  nor  to  the  employees  are  the  conditions  of 
labor  entirely  satisfactory.  The  sj^stem  of  indebtedness  and  practical 
serfdom  is  not  without  its  bad  effects  upon  labor;  it  involves  the  planter 
also  in  great  risk  and  large  expenditure.  The  system  results  in  the 
d^truction  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peon  to  be  independent  or  to 
think  for  himself,  and  seems  to  lead  to  improvidence  of  all  sorts.  The 
debt  incurred  by  the  planter  is  frequently  veiy  large  and  may  proba- 
bly be  many  times  in  excess  of  the  value  of  his  land.  It  also  necessi- 
tates a  complicated  and  expensive  system  of  labor  agents  and  assistants 
to  obtain  new  contract  laborers,  to  prevent  their  flight,  and  to  return 
them  in  the  event  of  their  running  away. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  labor  cost  to  the  planter  in  tropical  Mexico 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  money  wages  received  by  the  peons. 
This  cost  includes  the  price  or  labor  paid  for  the  rations,  the  cost 
of  obtaining  the  workingmen  or  of  bringing  them  back  in  case  of 
flight,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  money  advanced  in  loans  and 
the  occasional  loss  of  the  capital  so  advanced,  as  a  result  of  the  death 
or  successful  flight  of  the  debtor. 

aBritbh  Foreign  Office,  Annual  Series  No.  1509,  1805. 
&  British  Foreign  Office,  Annual  Series  No.  2539,  1900. 
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The  low  wages,  however,  appear  to  be  largely  the  result  of  the  igno- 
rance and  improvidence  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  somewhat  question- 
able whether  higher  daily  wages  would  permanently  benefit  the  peon, 
unless  at  the  same  time  his  standard  of  life  rose.  The  experience  of 
railroad  companies  and  other  employers  of  labor  in  Mexico  has  been 
that  higher  daily  wages  increase  idleness,  and  that,  if  the  wages  for  a 
day's  work  be  doubled,  the  number  of  working  daj^s  will  be  halved. 
It  is  also  a  fact  confinned  by  the  experience  and  observation  of  many 
employers  that  the  amount  of  labor  performed  bears  no  direct  relation 
to  the  wages,  and  that  even  where  work  is  done  by  the  task  instead 
of  by  the  day  the  promise  of  additional  remuneration  will  seldom 
result  in  an  increased  output. 

Another  feature  of  the  labor  situation  in  Mexico,  and  above  all,  in 
tropical  Mexico,  which  proves  the  inertness  and  ignorance  of  the  labor- 
ing population,  is  the  tenacity  with  which  conventional  rates  of  wages 
and  conventional  methods  of  payment  are  adhered  to.  The  amount  of 
land  or  the  amount  of  cotton  cloth  given  to  the  workman  remains  con- 
stantly the  same  for  long  periods,  and  the  amount  of  work  which 
makes  up  a  day's  task  remains  the  same,  although  the  conditions  them- 
selves may  have  changed.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  appeal's 
to  have  little  effect  upon  the  fate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, although,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  articles  consumed  by  the 
workmen  are  so  few  and  so  exclusively  of  home  production,  the  effect 
of  such  a  depreciation  upon  prices  may  perhaps  be  exaggerated.  The 
quiesence  and  inertia  of  the  population,  in  view  of  the  depreciated 
currency,  may  be  witnessed,  however,  in  the  district  of  Soconusco,  in 
the  State  of  Chiapas,  where  wages  both  of  the  free  and  of  the  indebted 
laborers  are  paid  in  Guatemalan  currency  called  cachuco,  which  is 
about  25  per  cent  less  in  value  than  the  Mexican  silver. 

In  the  same  district  the  indebted  workmen  are  obliged  to  buy  from 
their  wages,  which  usually  amount  to  50  cents  Guatemalan,  equal  to 
about  19  cents  gold,  their  food  and  that  of  their  family.  This  food, 
however,  is  sold  at  entirely  traditional  prices,  and  while  considerable 
profit,  averaging  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  is  made  upon  certain  articles 
such  as  beans  and  meat,  the  chief  article  of  consumption,  corn,  is 
always  sold  at  a  slight,  or  occasionally  even  at  a  very  considerable, 
loss  to  the  plantation.  Another  proof  of  the  conventional  character 
of  the  labor  contract  is  the  fact  that  small  sums  of  money  must  be  paid 
to  the  peon  at  each  fortnightly  or  monthly  settlement  day,  even  though 
the  payment  is  in  excess  of  actual  wages.  As  a  rule  the  peons  appear 
to  desire  no  other  arrangement  than  that  which  is  actually  in  force, 
and  while  they  occasionally  evade  the  contract  by  flight,  it  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  incurring  another  considerable  debt  which  will  again 
place  them  in  the  position  from  which  they  sought  to  escape.  The 
labor  problem  in  tropical  Mexico  is  more  likely  to  find  its  solution  on 
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the  Isthmus -than  in  any  other  place,  owing  to  the  settlement  in  that 
place  of  American  planters  with  ample  capital  and  considei'able  initia- 
tive. The  temporary  work  of  preparing  the  land  for  cultivation,  how- 
ever, has  been  performed  through  conventions  with  contractors  of 
labor,  on  an  agreement  for  the  payment  of  a  stated  sum  per  acre 
prepared  for  planting. 

AaBICXTLTXTBAL  LABOB  IN  TEICPEBATE  MEXICO. 

In  the  temperate  parts  of  Mexico  the  question  of  agricultural  labor, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  in 
the  more  tropical  portions  of  the  country.  The  population  in  the 
temperate  regions,  as  before  stated,  is  considerably  denser  and  wages 
are  lower.  The  chief  advantage,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  employer,  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  cheapness  of  labor  as 
in  its  greater  steadiness  and  reliability. 

The  clearest  idea  of  the  state  of  labor  on  the  Mexican  plantations 
situated  in  the  temperate  climate  is  to  be  found  on  the  large  haciendas 
where  corn  is  raised.  The  production  of  grain  is  carried  on  by  small 
farmers  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  chiefly  raised  on  large  plantations, 
which  are  usually  owned  by  absentee  Mexican  or  Spanish  proprietors 
and  opemted  by  an  administrator.  The  corn  is  mised,  however,  not 
so  much  by  employing  farm  laborers  as  by  letting  out  certain  portions 
of  the  land  to  be  worked  on  the  metayer  system.  On  these  plantations 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hands  live  on  the  haciendas  in  huts  assigned 
to  them.  They  are  usually  paid  from  25  to  37  cents  Mexican  currency 
per  day  or  per  task,  which  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  day's  work. 
They  are  attached  to  the  soil  either  by  an  advance  of  mone}',  by  an 
assignment  of  land,  or  by  an  offer  of  joint  cultivation  on  the  metayer 
svstem. 

In  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Guanajuato,  where,  in  the  year  1898, 
9,777,484  hectoliters  (27,745,566  bushels)  or  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total  corn  in  the  country  was  raised,  the  system  of  cultivation  is  chiefly 
on  the  metayer  contract  based  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  peon.  A 
cultivator  receives  from  a  planter  a  portion  of  land,  as  well  as  seed, 
oxen,  necessary  implements,  and  a  certain  advance  in  corn,  amounting 
to  about  7i  bushels  per  yoke  of  oxen.  This  seed  is  not  returned  until 
after  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  when  it  is  paid  for  either  in  money  or 
kind.  The  cultivator  performs  all  the  work  of  the  fami  excepting 
that  of  harvesting,  which  is  divided  between  him  and  the  planter,  or, 
where  it  is  performed  entirely  by  the  employees  of  the  latter,  one-half 
of  the  expense  is  charged  to  the  cultivator.  Sometimes  this  charge  is 
a  fixed  conventional  sum  and  not  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  or  in  defi- 
nite proportion  thereto. 

The  conditions  described  above  may  be  considered  as  typical  for  the 
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States,  althoQ^h  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  mentioned  by'Kaer^r,  (a) 
the  proportion  received  by  the  cultivator  is  only  40  per  cent,  and  the 
general  conditions  more  onerous. 

The  same  form  of  contract  exists,  with  slight  changes,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beans,  though  in  this  case  no  advance  is  made  excepting  for 
seed.  The  money  wages  of  such  farm  hands  in  the  States  of  Puebla 
and  Mexico  as  are  indebted  are  less  than  those  who  are  free.  The 
former  receive  18  cents  in  the  vicinity  of  Toluca,  in  the  State  of  Mex- 
ico, instead  of  25  cents  paid  to  free  workmen,  while  in  Puebla,  where 
wages  are  higher,  owing  to  the  demand  for  laborers  in  the  cotton  and 
other  factories,  the  remuneration  of  the  resident  workers  (called  acasi- 
lados)  average  about  25  cents,  while  those  of  the  free  workmen  i*ange 
between  37  and  50  cents.  The  resident  workers  sometimes  receive 
countervailing  advantages — as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toluca,  for 
instance,  a  hut,  fuel,  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  and  that  of  oxen  and 
implements. 

In  some  cases,  however,  no  such  advantage  is  granted,  and  on  some 
plantations  the  peon  who  can  not  resist  aggression,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  indebted,  is  obliged  to  buy  from  his  landlord  the  corn 
which  he  consumes  at  a  fixed  price  of  ^  per  fanega^  or  about  ^1.56 
Mexican  currency  per  bushel.  In  such  cases  as  the  latter,  the  farm 
hand  appears  to  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  haeendudo^  or 
planter,  who,  by  means  of  low  wages  and  high  charges  for  food,  is 
able  to  constantly  increase  the  indebtedness  of  the  peon,  while  giving 
him  barely  sufficient  food  to  keep  him  alive.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  the  power  of  the  planter  is  thus  abused,  but  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  render  a  most  intolerable  cruelty,  at  least  occasionally, 
possible. 

MIXING  LABOR. 

The  early  history  of  Mexican  labor  under  the  Spaniards  was  closely 
associated  with  the  work  in  the  mines,  and  no  one  can  truly  appreciate 
the  history  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  without  taking  into  account  the 
metal  hunger  of  the  Spaniards.  During  the  middle  ages  the  supply 
of  silver  in  western  Europe  had  been  diminishing,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  of  the  conquest  of  America  the  demand  for  silver  had  reached 
an  unexampled  intensity.  The  prevailing  trade  theory  of  the  times, 
moreover,  laid  a  great  and  perhaps  not  entirely  unjustifiable  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  obtaining  specie,  while  the  ease  of  transporting 
the  metal  was  an  added  reason  for  an  extension  of  mining.  Finally, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  industry  of  mining,  which,  with  its  high 
chances  and  occasionally  enormous  i^e turns,  has  always  attracted  adven- 
turers, appealed  with  unexampled  force  to  the  imaginative  conquerors. 

aLandwirtschaft  imd  Koloiiization,  etc.,  quoted  on  page  44. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  immediate  result  of  the  conquest  was  a  transfer- 
ence of  a  vast  body  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  mining,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  removal  of  Indians  from  the  hot  lowlands  and  the  temperate 
mountain  slopes  to  the  colder  lands  of  the  plateau. 

Unlike  in  Peru,  where  the  mines  were  chiefly  found  near  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  principal  Mexican  mines  known  to  the  Span- 
iards were  on  the  great  central  table-land  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,600 
to  6,600  feet.  The  region  of  the  mines  was  thus  habitable,  but  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain  laborers  of  their  own  accord,  and  recourse 
was  necessarily  had  to  force.  Accordingly,  the  Indians  were  taken 
from  their  farms  and  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines,  where  the  excessive 
labor  under  the  most  trying  conditions  and  with  insufficient  food  and 
sleep  caused  a  tremendously  high  death  rate.  To  this  was  added  the 
eflfect  of  the  new  employment  and  of  the  colder  climate  upon  the 
Indians,  whose  '^ flexibility  of  organization"  was  probably  less  than 
that  of  the  European  race.  In  Peru,  where  the  mines  were  situated  at 
a  greater  altitude,  this  policy  resulted  in  a  depopulation  of  vast  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  survival  of  the  policy,  although  with  no 
great  output  of  the  mines.  In  Mexico,  on  the  other  band,  there  grew 
up  towns  and  villages  in  the  fertile  lands  about  the  mines,  the  severity 
of  the  "mt^"  was  lessened,  and  the  mines  became  established  and 
prospered  on  the  foundation  of  free  and  well-paid  labor,  (a) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  conditions  of  labor 
had  vastly  improved  in  Mexican  mines  and  the  miners  formed  a  body 
of  free,  highly  remunerated  laborers.  But  even  then  the  conditions 
under  which  they  worked  were  extraordinarily  hard,  owing  to  the  ter- 
rible heat  and  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  onerous 
and  exacting  nature  of  the  labor.  At  that  time  the  tenateros^  or  Indians 
and  half-breeds  who  carry  minerals  on  their  back,  frequently  remained 
"continuously  loaded  for  six  hours  with  a  weight  of  from  225  to  350 
pounds,  and  constantly  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature,  ascending 
eight  or  ten  times  successively,  without  intermission,  stairs  of  1,800 
steps."  Yet,  despite  their  very  excessive  work,  the  men  appeared  to 
do  well,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  mortality  among  the  minei*s 
was  not  much  greater  than  among  other  classes.     This  is  no  doubt  to 

a  There  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  among  authorities  as  to  the  exact  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  of  the  art  of  mining.  Prescott  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  opened  extensive  galleries  into  veins  wrought  in  the  solid  rock,  and  that 
the  early  Spanish  miners  obtained  indications  from  traces  of  their  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  authorities,  basing  their  views  on  the  language  of  Bernal  Diaz, 
Sahagun,  and  other  contemporaries  of  the  conquerors,  believe  that  they  obtained 
their  metals  entirely  by  gathering  detached  masses  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  in  river  beds.  At  all  events,  the  small  amount  of  silver  obtained  as  booty  by  the 
conquerors  and  the  small  necessity  for  silver  by  the  Indians  show  rather  conclusively 
that  if  there  were  subterranean  mining  it  was  on  a  very  small  scale. 
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be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not,  as  a  rule,  work  many 
days  in  a  week.  The  tenateros  found  it  dangerous  to  work  more  than 
three  days  a  week,  while  in  the  case  of  harrenadores^  or  men  who  blew 
up  the  rock  with  powder,  it  was  discovered  that  the  great  majority  who 
labored  the  whole  week  died  before  attaining  the  age  of  35.  Even 
with  the  reduced  working  week,  however,  it  was  found  expedient  not 
to  spend  more  than  five  or  six  years  at  this  dangerous  and  exacting 
employment,  but  to  change  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  terrible 
sev^erit}'  of  labor  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  regime,  when 
laljor  was  free,  may  give  some  idea,  however,  of  the  murderous 
exploitation  of  the  enslaved  natives  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
conquest. 

There  is  perhaps  another  reason  to  assign  for  the  fair  health  of  the 
miners  under  the  terrible  conditions  prevailing  until  recent  times. 
The  high  wages  no  doubt  extracted  the  most  sturdy  and  vigorous  of 
the  population.  Humboldt  speaks  of  the  "  robust  and  laborious  men'^ 
employed,  and  despite  a  low  run  of  ore  and  a  most  wasteful  and 
unscientific  exploitation,  the  body  of  ore  in  many  of  the  mines  was  so 
enormous  as  to  permit  the  payment  of  wages  sufficient  to  attract  the 
most  muscular  and  hardy  men.  There  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  5,000  to  6,000  persons  employed  in  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  minerals  and  in  the  preparatory  labor,  but,  although  a 
great  many  of  these  spent  their  lives  in  walking  barefooted  over  the 
brayed  metal,  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  oxide 
of  mercury,  the  universal  testimony  of  the  resident  physicians  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  peculiarly  exempt  from  the  nervous  affections 
that  might  naturally  have  accompanied  the  absorption  of  oxide  of 
mercury.  Children  were  at  that  time  and  are  at  present  employed  at 
this  dangerous  labor. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  and  notably  during  the  past  genem- 
tion,  the  mining  industry  in  Mexico  has  advanced  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
The  immense  mineral  resources  of  this  countr}^  in  which  are  found 
gold,  silver,  lead,  sulphur,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin, 
manganese,  zinc,  and  other  minerals,  were  largely  exploited  under  the 
colonial  regime,  but,  although  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  mining 
industry  during  the  revolutionary  epoch  and  the  troubled  years  which 
immediately  followed  it,  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  extension  in  the 
industry  since  that  period.  The  building  of  railroads  has  permitted 
the  opening  of  mines  which  were  inaccessible  in  earlier  days,  or  which 
were  not  sufficiently  rich  to  permit  of  exploitation  where  the  ore  had 
to  be  carried  upon  the  backs  of  burros.  The  influx  of  American  and 
other  foreign  capital  has  also  contributed  to  this  result,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  mining  industry  of  Mexico  is  very  rapidl}"  increasing 
and  shows  every  promise  of  becoming  greater  in  the  future. 
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Tho  immediate  result  of  this  extension  of  mining  has  been  the 
growth  of  an  enlarged  demand  for  mining  labor.  Although  the  mines 
were  developed  to  a  large  extent  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish  regime, 
tho  number  of  persona  engaged  in  the  industry  at  present  is  from  two 
and  onc-balf  to  thi'ee  times  as  great  as  that  employed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  At  that  time  there  were  engaged  in  all  subterranean 
operations,  including  haprenadores,  faeneroa,  te>iateros,  and  harreteros 
from  28,000  to  30,000  persons,  or  only  five  persons  per  thousand  of 
tho  population.  If  to  the.se  figures  wc  add  the  5,000  or  6,000  persons 
employed  in  tho  amalgamation  of  the  metals  and  in  the  prepamtory 
work,  admitting  these  amended  figures  to  be  correct,  it  would  seem 
that  the  demands  made  upon  the  forces  of  the  laboring  population 
had  increased  more  rapidly  .than  the  population  itself,  since  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines  was  89,072  in  1898  and 
106,536  in  1899,  while  tho.se  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  metals  num- 
bered 24r,811  in  1898  and  29,192  in  1899.  Thus,  while  the  population 
has  doubled,  the  number  of  miners  has  more  than  trebled,  and  where 
formerly  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  min- 
ing, that  proportion  has  now  risen  to  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.  The 
following  table  shows  by  States  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  mines  in  the  j'ear  1899  together  with  the  weight  and  value  of  metal 
extracted: 

WES,  WOMEN,  AS!)  CHiLBREN  EMPLOYED  IM  iflNES  IS  1S99.  WITH  WEIGHT  ASD  VALUE 
OF  WETAL  EXTRACTED.  BY  STATES. 


.V  umber 

mploypd 

Weidhtol 
(pounds). 

Value  o( 

M.n, 

Women. 

Clilldren 

Total. 

^         CnlicntM 

AM 

3,i41 
4.01tt 
5.014 

],OCl 

16.4S3 

1 

14S 
■JO 
429 

762 

9,692 
3;4D5 

alii'i 

1» 

wo 

1:| 

17,S18 

06 
90 

fa 

1 

"iiimSxi 

42, 8  in,  466 
1&,B73,2M 
V2fi,4.W,W19 

7.\m.3K 

5H1,.W(1,B63 
353.4'ii;CH7 

115 

133 

38 

% 

6 

M 

1,33S 

Tolal 

-■~ 

1,2»8 

6,S3:i 

106,53ff 

n[>,  212, 101, 466 

(169,014,906 
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In  the  following  table  the  statistics  are  given  of  men,  women,  and 
children  employed  in  Mexican  smelters  and  redaction  works  daring 
the  year  1899: 

MEN.  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN   EMPLOYED   IN   SMELTERS  AND   REDUCTION  WORKS  IN 

1899.  BY  STATEa 


State. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

i 

;           State. 

Men. 

Worn-  I   Chil- 

en.     1  dren. 

1 

Total. 

Agnas  Calientes . 
Lower  California 

864 

687 

58 

10 

874 

687 

58 

Nnero  Leon 

Oaxaca 

1,406 

1,406 
964 

917 

2            45 

Coahuila 

1 

Pucbla 

Chiftp*w  ......... 

1 

QueretATO 

San  Luis  Potosi. 
,  Sinaloa 

4^ 
987 
1.517 
1,146 
350 
299 

452 

Chihuahua 

Doraiuro 

3,667 

1,621 

2,412 

1,513 

3,673 

1,076 

976 

94 

30 

16 
i5* 

159 
83 
68 
153 
145 
12rt 

3,»41 
1,704 

2,470 
1,666 
3,833 
1,202 
1,091 
99 
35 

1          44 

80 

12            71 

1,031 
1,M7 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero  ........ 

1  Sonora 

1,229 
350 

Taniaulipa-i  .... 
Topic 

Hidal&ro 

2            35 

336 

Jalliico. .......... 

Vera  Cruz 

Mexico 

80  i          85 

'           5 

5 

Zacatecos 

Total 

4,032 

.! 285 

4,817 

Michoacan 

Morclos 

27,777 

76       1,339 

29,192 

In  Mexico  miners  have  always  been  paid  considerably  more  than 
agricultural  laborers.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  testimony  of  Humboldt,  the  Mexican  miner 
received  from  25  to  30  francs  ($4,821^  to  $5.79)  per  week  of  six  days, 
while  the  wages  of  faim  laborers  at  that  time  amounted  to  only  7 
francs  16  sous  ($1.50 J)  on  the  central  table-land,  and  9  francs  12  sous 
($1.85i)  near  the  coast.  Thus,  while  the  daily  wages  of  the  farm 
laborers,  counting  only  six  days  per  week,  amounted  to  but  25  cents 
on  the  plateau  and  to  31  cents  on  the  coast,  that  of  the  miner  averaged 
from  80  to  96^  cents  per  day.  The  miners  occupied  in  transporting 
the  minerals  in  the  mines  {teTiateros  and  faeneros)  frequently  gained 
as  much  as  6  francs  ($1.16)  per  day  of  six  hours;  in  fact,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  Humboldt,  the  Mexican  miner  was,  at  that  time,  '*  the 
best  paid  of  all  miners." 

Since  independence,  conditions  of  mining  labor  have  fluctuated 
greatly,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  appear  that  the  wages  of  the 
employees  have  been  less  during  the  period  of  independence  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  r%ime.  When  measured  in  gold,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  wages  to-day.  According  to  an  official 
report  (a)  there  were  employed  in  1881  in  the  district  of  Guanajuato, 
State  of  Guanajuato,  from  7,000  to  8,000  men  and  500  women,  who 
actually  received  $2,000,000  a  year,  or,  on  the  assumption  of  8,000 
employees,  a  payment  of  $250  per  person.  According  to  this  report^ 
wages  of  miners  in  several  mines  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas  were 
placed  at  $1.50,  while  in  Guanajuato  wages  were  about  75  cents  for 
the  drillers  and  pickmen;  50  cents  for  the  ore  carriers;  from  75  cents  to 
$1.50  for  smiths;  and  37  cents  for  the  women  employed.     The  wages 

aAnales  del  Ministerio  de  Fomento  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.     Aflo  de  1881. 
Tomo  V.     Mexico,  1881. 
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since  this  period,  according^  to  later  reports,  appear  to  hare  risen 
considerably,  although  they  vary  according  to  the  density  of  the 
population.  Thus,  in  the  Santa  Juliana  mine  of  the  Sabinal  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company,  Sabinal  district.  State  of  Chihuahua,  the 
superintendent  receives  ^200  per  month;  the pobladores  receive  $2  per 
day;  the  harreteros  $1.50,  while  the  ordinary  peons  receive  $1.25.  In 
the  reduction  works  the  superintendent  receives  $10  per  day,  the 
machinists  $3,  and  the  peons  $1.50  per  dav.  (a)  According  to  another 
report  upon  the  wages  of  miners  in  the  various  States  the  wages 
appear  to  fluctuate  greatly  in  the  various  States.  Thus  the  minimum 
wages  of  peons  are  placed  at  18  cents  in  Guanajuato;  26  cents  in 
Hidalgo,  Mexico,  Oaxaca,  and  Queretaro;  37  cents  in  Durango, 
Michoacan,  and  Zacatecas;  45  cents  in  Sonora,  and  50  cents  in  Nuevo 
Leon,  while  in  Chihuahua  the  minimum  wages  are  $1  and  the  maxi- 
mum $1.50. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  miners,  by  States: 

DAILY  WAGES  OF  MINERS,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


,Ore  breakers.  Timbermen.  I  Watchmen 


CoahuUa  

Chihuahua 

Dnian^ 

Guanajuato  ... 

Giierrero 

Hidalgo 

Michoacan 

Mexico 

Nuero  Leon... 

Oaxaca 

Qaeretaro 

^n  Luis  Poto«i 

gdnora 

Zacatecas 


$0.75 

1. 50 

10.50-  L50 

.!»-    .50 

.37 

.31-    .75 

.50-  1.00 


.50- 
.60- 
.25- 


.75 
1.00 
.75 
.60 
.2;>-    .66 

i.a>-  2.00 

.60-  1.75 


tt 


10.75 

00-  1.50 

40-  i.oe 

.50 

.37 

75 

75 

.50 

.76-  1.00 

.25-    .50 


.31- 
.37- 


L20 
.50-  1.75 


10.75-41.00 

1.00-  1.50 

.37-  1.00 


.37-    .60 
.50-  1.00 


.26- 
.75- 

.2;>- 


.75 

.50 

LOO 

.31 


.66 

LOO-  2.0O 

.37-    .72 


Peons. 


90.50-SO.75 
LOO-  1.50 
.37-  1.00 
.18-  .37 
.37 
.25-  .50 
.37-  .75 
.25-  .60 
.50-  .76 
.25-  .:)0 
.25-  .87 
.25-  .50 
.45-2.00 
.37-    .50 


State. 


Quiek«ilTer 
miners. 


Coahuila 

Chibuahuft 

Duran^o 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Michoacan 

Mexico 

Nuevo  Leon  . . . . 

Oaxaea 

Queretaro 

San  Luis  Potost. 

Sonora 

Zacatecas 


K.00-«3.00 
1.00-  2.00 


.50-  1.00 

2.  OO-  3. 00 

1.00-  2.00 

L75 


1.00-3.00 
LOO- 3.00 


Drillers  and    Fumacemen 
pickmen.    ;    {bomertj*).   i 


$0.75-?1.00 

.51-  2.30 

.40-  1.50 

.50 

«0.75 

1.50 

80.75-  LOO 

.50-    .75 
.31-  LOO 

.37 

.50-  1.00 
.50-    .75 
.66-  LOO 
.25-  LOO 
.50-  1.00 

.37-  LOO 

LOO 

.75-  1.00 

.50 

LOO-  1.60 
.45-  LOO 
.70-  LOO 


.60 

1.00-2.00 

.70-  1.50 


Trowel 
workers. 


10.75-Sl.OO 

1.50-  2.00 

LOO-  2.50 

.60 

.50 

.31-  1.00 

.50-  1.18 

LOO 

.75-  LOO 

.75-  LOO 

.50 

1.00 

.75-2.00 

.66-1.20 


It  may  be  seen  from  these  wages  that  on  the  whole  the  peons 
employed  in  mining  receive  somewhat  larger  remuneration  than  those 
devoted  to  agriculture,  although  this  difference  is  not  very  great.  In 
mining  also,  as  in  agriculture,  the  wages  are  greater  as  the  population 
becomes  less  dense,  being  much  higher  in  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua  than 
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in  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau,  owing  first  to  the  sparsencss  of 
population  and  secondly  to  the  recent  rapid  development  of  mining  in 
these  regions  through  the  incoming  of  American  capital.  The  lowest 
wages  are  in  Guanajuato,  for  seveml  centuries  the  best  and  richest 
mining  region  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  silver  region 
in  the  world,  where  the  present  population  appears  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  demands  for  labor.  The  eflfect  of  the  Tropics  is  less  clearly  seen, 
as  most  of  the  mining  States  are  on  the  central  plateau.  The  maxi- 
nmm  wages  of  peons  show  the  same  tendency  as  the  minimum  wages, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  location  and  density  of  population,  upon 
labor  remuneration. 

INDUSTRIAL  LABOR. 

The  emploj^ment  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  in  Mexico  is 
quite  restricted,  owing  to  the  small  extent  to  which  manufacturing 
has  been  developed  in  that  country.  Although  possessing  immense 
natural  resources,  which  would  supply  most  of  the  raw  materials  of 
great  industries,  Mexico,  which  has  not  progressed  very  rapidly  even 
in  agriculture,  is  very  far  from  occupying  an  important  position  in 
manufacturing.  The  progress  which  has  recently  been  made  is  great 
m  proportion  to  what  had  been  accomplished  previously,  but  small 
when  considered  absolutely  or  in  relation  to  manufacturing  in  more 
advanced  countries. 

Speaking  generally,  manufacturing  in  Mexico  is  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  in  a  primitive  manner,  and  for  an  almost  purely  local 
market.  The  country  is  full  of  small  distilleries  and  small  tobacco 
factories,  although  fn  the  latter  industry  there  are  also  larger  agglom- 
erations of  labor  and  capital.  There  are  numerous  small  flour  mills 
in  the  country,  although  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  A  large 
amount  of  pottery  is  made  by  persons  working  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  and  lace  and  drawn  work  are  manufactured  in  the  same  manner. 
Felt  and  particularly  straw  hats  are  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  number  of  other  small  industries  exist  on  the  same  primitive 
scale. 

There  are  in  Mexico  few  industries  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
or  for  an  extensive  market,  but  the  tendency  is  entirely  in  that  direction. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  favors  the  protection  of  manufactur- 
ing, both  directly,  in  the  form  of  tariff,  and  indirectly,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  silver  standard  in  the  face  of  the  depreciation  of  that 
metal.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  has  had  the  effect  of 
adding  to  the  protective  tariff,  since  the  price  of  imported  articles  has 
increased  with  every  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  while 
the  increase  in  the  cost  has  not  been  so  observable  in  the  articles  of 
home   manufacture.     The   maintenance   of    the   silver  standard   has 
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enabled  many  of  the  manufacturers  to  economize  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  the  raw  materials  produced  within  the  country,  since  neither 
wages  nor  home  prices  have  entirely  maintained  their  gold-price  level, 
and  this  protection  is  still  very  effective  in  the  case  of  manufacturers 
catering  to  a  foreign  market.  Cotton  mills  have  sprung  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  while,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  certain 
depression  in  that  industry,  due  to  the  overproduction  in  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods,  the  tendency  in  this  and  other  industries  is  toward 
extension  and  toward  the  development  of  industry. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing  is  mpidly 
increasing.  According  to  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June,  1899, 
the  number  of  operatives  so  employed  was  21,960,  or  a  total  of  some- 
what less  than  two  persons  per  thousand  of  the  population.  These 
persons  were  employed  in  118  mills,  with  13,944  looms  and  468,547 
spindles,  the  cotton  consumed  amounting  during  the  year  1898-99  to 
26,518  metric  tons  (of  2,204  pounds)  and  the  value  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  almost  $30,000,000.  These  facts  are  shown  in  the  table 
following: 

COTTON  FACTORIES,    LOOMS.   SPINDLES,    AND  OPERATIVES.   AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT 

SOLD,  IN  MEXICO  IN  189S-99. 


state. 


Chiapafl 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Colima 

Federel  District 

Dumngo 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Nuevo  Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

San  Luis  Potosi 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tepic 

Tiascala 

VeraCniz 

Total 


Fac- 
tories. 

Pounds  of 
cotton  con- 
sumed. 

Spin 'lies. 

Looms. 

Opera- 
tives. 

Value  of 

product  sold 

(Mexican 

dollars). 

.     1 

252, 118 

1,600 

60 

100 

$100,397.54 

8 

67,969 

900 

21 

62 

28.52.5.50 

9 

3,627,417 

34.030 

1,041 

1,548 

1,692,435.66 

3 

511,245 

2,392 

46 

170 

119,180.00 

13 

4,872,969 

44,978 

1,166 

1.863 

2, 812, 51 L  82 

9 

2,602,151 

15,248 

653 

923 

1,168,436.24 

4 

3,740,256 

21,404 

500 

994 

1,381,364.44 

2 

442, 908 

3,318 

131 

242 

122, 184. 66 

2 

516,084 

6,176 

190 

818 

220,783.44 

5 

2,526,137 

24.545 

498 

990 

1,019,089.81 

6 

4,665.289 

88.156 

1,160 

2,012 

2.285,t>45.32 

5 

1,679,668 

14,940 

343 

689 

701,362.57 

4 

1,990,811 

16.746 

517 

742 

892,85.5.08 

3 

1,803,004 

18,754 

666 

785 

740.630.87 

20 

8,011,024 

67, 464 

2,359 

3,037 

3,931,724.14 

4 

2,785.277 

25,972 

706 

1,230 

2,254,6:»1.59 

1 

679, 665 

4,640 

138 

266 

203,131.18 

3 

729,618 

6,152 

210 

398 

348,069.48 

1 

381,188 

2,774 

94 

150 

195,912.49 

4 

2,070,958 

12. 176 

859 

590 

802,110.78 

7 

8,940,566 

81,244 

893 

1,324 

2,067,527.73 

9 

10,766,056 

81,038 

2,293 

8.537 

6.664,983.82 

alls 

58,462,278 

468,  M7 

13,944 

21,960 

29,753,414.11 

a  Of  this  number  6  are  reported  as  not  in  operation. 

The  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  cotton  factories  are  considerably 
loss  than  what  is  usually  paid  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  fourteen 
States,  for  which  there  is  a  record,  the  wages  of  the  foremen  amounted 
in  five  to  only  $1,  while  in  only  three  States  were  the  minimum  wages 
of  foremen  over  $1.  The  wages  of  spinners  vary  from  25  cents  in  San 
Luis  Potosi  to  from  50  cents  to  $2  in  Oaxacs,  while  the  wages  for  spin- 
ners, carders,  washers,  and  weavers  range  between  50  cents  and  $1  in 
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the  Federal  District  and  from  50  cents  to  $1.12  in  Puebla;  the  mini- 
mum wages  of  hands  range  from  18  cents  in  Hidalgo  to  50  cents  in 
Guerrero,  and  the  maximmn  from  25  cents  in  Michoaean  to  75  cents 
in  the  Federal  District  and  several  of  the  States.  The  wages  of  these 
classes  of  employees  are  presented  in  detail  in  the  following  table:. 

DAILY  WAGES  OP  MEXICAN  COTTON-FACTORY  OPERATIVES  IN  1896,  BY  STATES, 


State. 


Agtms  Calicntes 

Mexico 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

San  Lois  Potosf. 

Sinoloa 

Noevo  Leon 

Cofthuila 

C^ihoabua 

DuranKO 

Ooanajuato 

Guerrero 

BkiaM 

Jalifvo , 

MiehoMean 

Federal  District 


State. 


A^as  Caltentes. 

Mexico 

Oaxaca 

PneWa 

San  Luis  Potosi . 

Sinaloa 

Nuevo  Leon 

Coahuila 

CbihnahQa  

Durango 

Guanajnato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Michoaean 

Federal  District 


Foremen. 


91 
1 


.00-  6. 

.oa-  3. 


50 

oo 

00 


.00- 


.00- 


3. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

.00-  3. 
.62-3. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
J.  00-  3. 


00 

eo 

60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
12 
00 
00 
00 


Spinners. 


Carders. 


90.50 

10.50-    .75 

.50-2.00 

.50-1.12 

.25 

.62-  1.50 

.75 

.75 

.75 


.50- 
.50- 
.37-  1.00 
.87-  1.00 

.75 
.18-  .75 
.31-  1.00 

.60 
.50-  LOO 


$0.50 

80.37-    .50 

.50-  1.00 

.50-  L12 

.26 
.62-  1.00 
.37-  LOO 
.50-  1.00 
.50-  .75 
.37-  1.00 
.37-  LOO 

.50 
.18-  .75 
.25-    .75 

.50 
.50-  1.00 


Washers. 


90.50 

90.37-    .60 

.50-    .75 

.50-L12 

.26 

.62 

.37-    .75 

.75 

.50-    .75 

.37-  1.00 


Weavers. 


90.50 

90.37-    .50 

.60-    .75 

.37-  1.00 

.25 

.62-  1.00 


.50-  LOO 
.60-  .  T& 
.37-  1.00 


.37-    .75 

.75 

.75 

.18-    .75 

.18-    .5d 

.37-    .50 

.37-  LOO 

.87 

.  50 

.50-  1.00 

.50-  LOO 

Dyers. 


90.50 

90.50-    .75 

LOO-  2.00 

.37-  LOO 


LOO- 2.00 


.50-  2.00 
.50-  .75  ! 
.37-  LOO 
.37-  2.00 
.75 
.50-    .75 


.76 
LOO-  L50 


There  has  never  been,  in  Mexico,  any  official  investigation  of  the 
statistics  of  wages  of  workmen  in  industrial  establishments.  These 
data,  however,  are  obtainable  in  a  crude  form  from  some  of  the  official 
publications.  According  to  a  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury', in  1880,  (a)  the  daily  wages  in  the  City  of  Mexico  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  acids  and  chemical  products  range  from  50  cents 
to  $1.50  silver,  there  being  50  men  and  10  children  so  employed.  In 
biscuit  factories  there  were  100  men  and  8  children  employed,  the 
average  wage  being  62  cents;  in  drug  stores,  92  men  were  paid  an 
average  of  $1.50;  in  establishments  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
shirts  and  linens  there  were  210  women  employed,  receiving  an  average 
of  25  cents.     In  ordinary  carpenter  work  there  were  300  men  and  100 

a  Estadfstica  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana.    Resumeii  y  Antilisis  de  los  Infonnes  Ren- 
didoe  d  la  Becretarfa  de  Hacienda,  por  Emiliano  Busto.     3  vols.     Mexico,  1880. 
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boys  employed,  at  an  .average  remuneration  of  75  cents,  which  was 
also  the  average  paid  for  70  men  and  70  women  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  matches.  The  wages  of  152  employees  of  the  mint  range 
from  50  cents  to  $4,  but  the  true  average  for  such  employees  was  not 
given.  The  60  men  and  10  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer  were  paid  an  average  of  62  cents,  and  the  wages  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  which  employed  357  men,  2,100  women,  and 
250  boys  and  girls,  ranged  all  the  way  from  18  cents  to  $1.26.  In  the 
tanning  industry,  employing  600  men  and  40  boys,  the  wages  were  given 
at  $1.50;  while  in  bookbinding,  employing  100  men  and  50  boys,  and 
in  foundries,  employing  80  men  and  20  boys,  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  of  75  cents  was  given.  The  same  rate  of  wages  was  stated  to 
apply  in  wheat-flour  mills,  employing  320  men,  and  in  bakeries,  employ- 
ing 765  men.  The  average  pay  of  513  tailors  was  given  at  $1,  as  was 
also  that  of  400  hat  makers,  while  the  average  pay  of  75  female  hat 
makers  was  given  at  37  cents.  The  average  rate  of  remuneration  of 
shoemakers,  of  whom  there  were  980  men,  290  women,  and  580  boys 
and  girls,  was  given  at  50  cents.  These  wage  statistics  are  very  crude 
indeed,  but  they  are  the  best  obtainable  for  the  period.  Since  then 
somewhat  more  exact  figures  have  been  collected,  but  none  of  these  is 
satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view.  The  wages  of  employees  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  are  presented  in  the  report  on  money  and  prices 
in  Mexico,  given  in  Mr.  Ransom's  report  before  quoted,  and  still  better 
and  more  recent  statistics,  not  only  for  Mexico,  but  also  for  Guadalajara, 
Monterey,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz  are  furnished  by  a  report  of  the 
Italian  minister  in  Mexico.  According  to  this  latter  report,  the 
wages  of  the  shoemakers  vary  from  50  cents  to  $2  in  Mexico  and 
Guadalajara;  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  in  Monterey  and  Puebla;  and 
from  $1.50  to  $2  in  Vei'a  Cruz.  The  mean  of  the  average  wages  for 
the  five  cities  (arithmetical  mean)  amounts  to  $1.15,  as  compared 
with  the  wages  of  from  $1  to  $1.25  for  the  City  of  Mexico,  presented 
in  Mr.  Ransom's  report.  The  wages  of  tanners  range  from  75  cents 
to  $2  in  Mexico  and  Monterey,  but  are  somewhat  lower  in  Guadala- 
jara and  somewhat  higher  in  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  wages  of 
electricians  range  from  $1  to  $3  in  Mexico  and  from  $1  to  $5  in  Mon- 
terey, and  from  $2  to  $5  in  Vera  Cruz,  while  those  of  blacksmiths 
are  stated  to  range  from  $1  tp  $3  in  Mexico  and  to  average  $1.75  in 
that  city.  The  wages  for  the  27  industries  herein  included  appear  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  less,  and  in  many  cases  considerably  less,  in  silver 
than  wages  in  the  same  industries  would  be  in  gold  in  American  cities. 
The  following  table  shows  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  medium  rate 
of  wages  for  these  industries  in  the  five  cities  of  Mexico,  Guadalajara, 
Monterey,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  labor  pre- 
vailing in  the  industries: 
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DAILY  WAGES  (MAXIMUM,  MEDIUM,  AND  MINIMUM)  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  VARIOUS 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Mexico. 


Guadalajara. 


Occupation. 


Shoemakers 

Tanners 

Electricians 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Metal  engravers 

Bookbinders 

Lithographers 

Engineers 

Mechanicians 

Miners 

Master  masons 

Masons,  apprentice. . . 

Painters  and  vamiah- 
ers ' 

Coppersmiths  and  bra- 
ziers  ; 

Tailors 

Stonecutters 

Marble-cuttezs 

Saddlers 

Tinsmiths 

Plasterers 

Earthworkers 

Weavers 

Dyers 

Typographers 

Turners 

Glaziers 


Hours 
of  la- 
bor. 


10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 

10 

11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 


Daily  wages. 


Maxi-  Medi 
mum.  um. 


$2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.26 
3.00 
5.00 
6.00 
2.00 
4.00 
.75 


9L00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
2.00 

.90 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.60 
3.00 

.60 


Mini- 
mum. 


lO.aO 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

LOO 

.50 

LOO 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 

.40 


2.00  ,  L50     1.00 


2.00 
3.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.60 
LOO 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 
L50 
2.00 
2.00 
L50 


L60 
2.00 
LOO 
1.50 
1.00 

.90 
3.00 

.80 
1.50 
LOO 
1.50 
L60 
1.25 


1.00 
LOO 

.75 
1.00 

.75 

.60 
L50 

.50 
LOO 

.80 

.90 
1.00 

.80 


Occupation. 


Shoemakers 

Tanners 

Electricians 

Black.smlths 

Carpenters 

Metal  engravers 

Bookbinders 

Lithographers 

Engineers 

Mechanicians 

Miners 

Master  masons 

Masons,  apprentice 

Painters  and  vamishers . . . 
Coppersmiths  and  braziers 

Tailors 

Stonecutters 

Marble-cutters 

Saddlers 

Tinsmiths 

Plasterers 

Earthworkers 

Weavers 

Dyers, 


Hours 
of  la- 
bor. 


Daily  wages. 


Max! 
mum 


10 

'$2.00 

11 

L50 

10 

3.60 

11 

L60 

10 

2.50 

10 

2.60 

10 

L50 

10 

3.00 

10 

6.00 

10 

4.00 

12 

2.00 

10 

2.50 

10 

.75 

10 

3.00 

11 

2.00 

10 

3.00 

10 

1.60 

10 

2.00 

10 

1.26 

10 

1.50 

10 

4.00 

10 

LOO 

12 

2.50 

10 

2.00 

11 

2.00 

11 

2.50 

10 

1.50 

Medi- 
um. 


9L00 
L25 
2.25 
1.12 
2.00 
2.00 
LOO 
L50 
4.00 
3.00 
L50 
L25 
.60 

2.00 

1.60 
2.00 
1.26 
1.50 
LOO 
1.00 
3.00 
.85 
L50 
L50 
LOO 
1.75  ! 
L25 


Mini- 
mum. 


90.60 

.80 
2.00 

.76 
1.60 
1.50 

.60 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
LOO 
1.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.00 
LOO 

.75 
1.00 

.75 

.50 
L60 

.40 
1.00 

.80 

.60 
LOO 

.80 


Monterey. 


Hours 
of  la- 
bor. 


10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 


Daily  wages. 


Maxi 

Medi- 

mum. 

um. 

$L50 

91.00 

2.00 

L25 

6.00 

2.00 

2.00 

LOO 

2.00 

1.60 

3.00 

L50 

L60 

.75 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

8.00 

L60 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

L60 

2.00 

LOO 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

L60 

2.00 

L60 

7.00 

4.00 

.75 

.62 

1.50 

LOO 

1.50 

1.25 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

•2,00 

L50 

Mini- 
mum. 

90.75 

.75 

LOO 

.75 

LOG 

LOO 

.50 

.75 

L50 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

LOO 

1.00 

LOO 

.75 

LOO 

1.00 

LOO 

.75 

1.00 

.50 

.75 

LOO 

LOO 

.75 

LOO 


Puebla. 


Hours 
of  la- 
bor. 


Daily  wages. 


|Maxi-  Medi- 
;mum.   um. 


10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


tl.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 


«1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
.75 
2.50 
8.00 
3.00 


Mini- 
mum. 


90.75 
1.60 
1.60 
LOO 
1.60 
1.00 
.80 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Vera  Cruz. 


Hours 
of  la- 
bor. 


Daily  wages. 


10 

10 

9 

9 

9 


Max!  |Medi-'  Mini- 
mum. 


10 
10 
10 
10 


r2.oo 

2.00 
5.00 
2.50 
3.00 


um. 

mum. 

91.75 

91.  .50 

1.60 

1.00 

3.60 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.60 

2.00 

2.00 
3.00 
6.50 
4.00 


1.60 
2.25 
4.00 
3.00 


1.00 
1.60 
2.50 
2.00 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Typographers 

Turners 

Glaziers 


12 
10 
10 
10 
10 


LOO 
.60 
L50 
1.60 
2.00 
1.25 
3.25 
L60 
LOO 
3.00 


.75 
.37 
LOO 
LOO 
L50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
.90 
2.00 


.60 
.25 
.75 
.75 

LOO 
.75 

1.00 
.75 
.60 

1.50 


9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


3.60 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.60 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 


1.60 


1.60 
L60 
1.50 
2.50 
1.25 


1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
2.00 
1.00 


.75 
.75 
.75 
L60 
.75 


10 

10 

9 


2.00 
3.00 
2.50 


3.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.25 
1.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.25 
1.50 


2.80 
2.00 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
LOO 


1.35 


1.10 


1.75 
2.00 
2.00 


L50 
1.00 
1.00 


The  daily  cost  of  living,  that  is,  food  and  lodging,  varies  widely, 
according  to  this  rough  estimate.  In  Mexico  it  i-anges  from  50  cents 
to  $1.25,  and  the  mean  is  about  90  cents.     In  Guadalajara  the  maxi- 
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mum,  medium,  and  minimum  are  respectively  75,  50,  and  37  cents;, 
in  Monterey,  $1.50,  75  cents  and  50  cents;  in  Puebla,  $1.25,  90  cents- 
and  50  cents,  and  in  Vera  Cruz,  $1,  85  cents  and  70  cents. 

LABOR  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  Aztec  times  there  was  small  need  for  transportation,  since  the^ 
division  of  labor  had  not  advanced  to  a  point  where  there  was  any 
great  need  for  the  interchange  of  products.  What  ti^ansportatioa 
existed  was  carried  on,  in  the  absence  of  beasts  of  burden,  by  humaa 
carriers.  It  was  the  age  of  "the  apotheosis  of  human  backs  and 
limbs,  "(a)  Passengers  were  carried  in  frames,  and  for  the  rapid  trans- 
fer of  intelligence  and  of  perishable  goods  relays  of  swift  runnel's, 
were  used.  By  means  of  these  runners  communication  was  kept  up- 
with  distant  portions  of  the  country,  and  couriei's,  trained  from  child- 
hood, carried  dispatches  from  100  to  200  miles  a  day.  On  the  author- 
ity of  Prescott,(5)  -Afresh  fish  was  frequently  served  at  Montezuma's, 
table  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  it  had  been  taken  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  200  miles  from  the  capital." 

The  amount  of  labor  demanded  by  transportation  increased  vastly^ 
when  from  a  small  principality  Mexico  evolved  into  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  a  vast  empire,  upon  which  the  sun  never  set^ 
Mexico  became  the  center  of  the  vast  Spanish  empire,  the  great  high- 
way between  Europe  and  the  Orient  and  western  South  America^ 
Beasts  of  burden  .were  introduced,  and  many  thousands  of  men  spent 
their  lives  carrying  a  great  commerce  along  the  high  roads  from  Vera- 
Cruz  on  the  Gulf  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  thence  to  Acapulco,  on 
the  Pacific,  or  north  to  Durango  and  south  to  Oaxaca.  Thousands  of 
carriers  were  employed  to  take  the  goods  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  high- 
land, as  at  Jalapa,  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  country.  The  immense 
commercial  development  of  Mexico  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
absence  of  navigable  rivers,  as  well  as  the  broken  nature  of  the  country, 
necessitated  a  vast  army  of  caiTiers  for  its  numerous  exchanges. 

After  the  achievement  of  independence  it  is  probable  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  transportation  greatly  decreased.  Importa- 
tion fell  oflf;  the  industrial  structure  of  the  Spaniards  was  shattered, 
and  the  prevalence  of  contending  armies  and  the  growing  pest  of  brig- 
andage caused  the  internal  commerce  to  shrink  considerably.  The 
character  of  the  industry,  however,  remained  the  same,  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  "burro"  and  his  driver  remained 
typical  of  Mexico. 

a  Mexico,  a  Geographical  Sketch,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics, page  35.  .  Washington,  1900. 
6Ck)nque8t  of  Mexico,  Volume  I,  page  44. 
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During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  notably  since  1881,  the 
industry  of  transport£,tion  has  undergone  an  entire  change,  and  has 
advanced  from  carriage  by  man  and  beast  to  haulage  by  the  steam 
locomotive.  The  consequence  has  been  that  an  entirely  different  and 
much  more  highly  developed  labor  force  has  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion. The  completion  of  the  Mexican  Railway  from  the  capital  to  the 
seacoast  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  subsequent  paralleling  of  that  line  by  a  road 
running  through  Jalapa,  the  building  of  three  railroads  giving  com- 
munication from  the  capital  to  the  American  border,  and  the  extension 
of  those  lines  in  many  directions,  has  necessitated  a  greater  use  being 
made  of  i-ailway  employees. 

In  the  higher  bi*anches  of  the  railroad  service  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  the  past  to  obtam  men  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
consequence  the  wages  in  these  parts  of  the  service  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  country  from  which  the  employees  are  recruited. 
On  the  Mexican  International  Railway,  according  to  the  rates  of  pay  at 
present  in  force  (November,  1901)  the  passenger  engineers  receive  6 
cents,  Mexican  currency,  per  mile,  and  the  freight  engineers  6^  cents 
per  mile.  In  the  work  and  construction  service  engineers  are  paid  $6. 50 
per  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  55  cents  per  hour  for  overtime.  In  the 
switching  service  the  day's  work  also  consists  of  twelve  hours,  and 
the  pay  is  $125  per  month,  and  35  cents  is  paid  for  each  hour  after 
thirty  minutes  over  twelve  hours.  In  some  of  the  minor  branches  a 
fixed  sum  is  paid  to  engineers  where  the*  mileage  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  fair  return.  On  the  Cuatro  Ci^negas  bmnch  the  rate  of 
$6  per  day  of  one  round  trip  is  paid,  overtime  being  paid  at  passenger 
rates;  on  the  San  Pedro  branch  100  miles  per  day  at  passenger  mte 
for  one  round  trip — in  other  words,  $6;  and  for  more  than  one  round 
trip  mileage  is  paid  at  passenger  rates,  as  is  also  overtime.  In  cal- 
culating overtime  the  freight  engineer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  60  cents 
per  hour,  all  time  over  thirty  minutes  being  counted  as  an  hour  and  all 
time  under  thirty  minutes  being  disregarded.  Overtime  for  passen- 
ger engineers  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  hour.  Overtime  for 
extra  freight  trains  is  based  on  the  running  time  of  13  miles  per  hour, 
and  for  extra  passenger  trains  on  their  regular  schedule  time.  The 
passenger  i*ate  per  day  is  paid  for  attending  courts  under  orders  from 
the  company,  together  with  $2  per  day  for  expenses  when  away  from 
the  home  station.  In  cases  of  suspension  and  investigation,  where 
charges  are  not  proven,  100  miles  a  day  at  passenger  rate — in  other 
words,  $6 — is  paid  to  engineers  held  for  investigation,  including  the 
time  of  going  to  and  returning  from  the  investigation. 

The  basis  of  remuneration  for  firemen  is  similar  but  lower.  In  the 
passenger  service  firemen  are  paid  3i  cents  per  mile,  in  the  freight  serv- 
ice 4  cents  per  mile,  and  in  the  work  and  construction  service  $3.75  per 
day  of  twelve  hours  and  32  cents  per  hour  for  all  time  in  excess  thereof, 
^'witch  firemen  receive  $70  per  calendar  month,  for  a  day  of  twelve 
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hours,  and^O  cents  per  hour  for  all  time  after  thirty  minutes  over  twelve 
hours.  Overtime  for  freight  firemen  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents 
per  hour  and  for  passenger  firemen  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour, 
the  overtime  being  counted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  engineers. 
Firemen  watching  engines  are  paid  $2  per  night.  The  same  rales  regu- 
lating the  attendance  of  engineers  at  court  or  their  remuneration  in 
case  of  being  acquitted  on  charges  apply  to  firemen,  except  that  the 
remuneration  is  based  upon  the  normal  wages  of  the  fireman  and  not 
upon  those  of  engineei's.  Twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for 
hostlers,  and  the  pay  is  $115  per  month,  with  32  cents  per  hour  for  all 
time  over  thii-ty  minutes  after  twelve  hours.  When  required  to  do 
switching,  hostlers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour. 

WAGES  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES. 

The  wages  of  Government  employees  furnish  a  fair  index  to  those 
prevailing  in  similar  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  outside  of  the 
Government  service.  In  the  following  statement  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  the  wages  for  a  large  number  of  classes  of  employees 
controlled  by  the  Government.  In  this  selection  the  aim  has  been  to 
give  the  wages  paid  in  occujmtions  in  which  are  employed  a  large 
number  of  persons  and  in  which  wages  are  typical  of  those  of  large 
bodies  of  men  both  in  and  out  of  public  service.  The  wages  here 
given  are  based  on  the  annual  income  upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  to  the  year.  All  wages  herein  given,  as  all  others 
mentioned  in  this  report,  when  not  specifically  stated  to  the  contrary, 
are  in  silver  or  Mexican  currency  of  a  fluctuating  value,  at  present 
approximately  worth  somewhat  less  than  50  cents  American  per  dollar 
of  Mexican  money. 

In  the  police  service  of  the  Federal  District  the  general  inspector 
receives  ^,500  per  j^ear,  and  his  secretary  $3,000,  or  $8.22  per  day. 
The  assistants  receive  $2.47,  and  the  interpreter  $2.20.  The  chief  of 
section  in  each  department  receives  $3.29;  the  clerks  of  the  first  class 
$1.65,  and  of  the  second  class  $1.  In  the  police  service  the  secretaries 
receive  $3^9;  oflScials,  $2.20,  and  clerks,  $1.50.  There  are  eight  com- 
panies of  unmounted  policemen,  each  with  a  commander  receiving 
$3.29,  a  clerk  receiving  $1,  and  nine  oflScers  receiving  $2.31  per  day. 
The  pay  of  the  unmounted  policemen  of  the  first  class  is  $1.50,  and  of 
the  second  class,  of  which  there  are  1,720,  or  about  96  per  cent  of  the 
total,  $1  per  day,  or  $365  per  year.  The  wages  of  the  auxiliai*y  guards 
amount  to  50  cents  per  day.  The  same  w^ages  apply  to  the  higher 
officials  of  the  mounted  police,  but  the  policemen  themselves,  of  whom 
there  are  360,  receive  only  75  cents  per  day. 

The  wages  of  firemen  also  amount  to  $1,  but  sergeants  in  this  serv- 
ice are  paid  $1.25,  officers  $2,  and  the  first  and  second  chief  or  com- 
mander $4.94  and  $2.64,  respectively.  The  policemen  in  the  Territory 
of  Lower  California  receive  higher  wages  as  a  rule  than  those  in  the 
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City  of  Mexico,  the  gendarmes  in  the  central  district  receiving  $1.37 
and  those  in  the  northern  district  $1.50  per  man.  In  the  Tendtory  of 
Tepic  the  wages  of  the  police  or  gendarmes  amount  to  $361.35  per 
year,  or  to  99  cents  per  day.  The  mounted  and  unmounted  men  of 
the  auxiliary  police  force  of  the  Federation  receive  50  cents  per  day. 
The  rural  guard  receive  $1.11  per  day. 

The  wages  of  teachei's  and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  public  schools 
are  also  paid  by  the  Government.  These  wages  vary  slightly  with  the 
location.  Thus,  in  the  110  schools  for  elementary  education  in  the 
capital,  the  wages  of  the  directors  or  chief  instructors  amount  to  $2.14 
per  day,  or  $781.10  per  year,  while  those  of  the  assistants  are  $1.32 
per  day,  or  $481.80  per  year.  In  the  mixed  schools  the  wages  paid 
are  lower,  averaging  $1.81  per  day  for  the  directors  and  $1.16  for  the 
assistants,  while  in  the  night  schools  the  wages  are  $1.65  and  99  cents, 
respectively.  Teachers  of  drawing  and  English  receive  99  cents  per 
day  and  the  janitors  17  cents  per  day.  In  the  other  cities  of  the  dis- 
trict the  wages  for  the  instruction  of  children  range  somewhat  lower; 
thus,  in  the  primary  schools  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  the  wages  of 
directors  amount  to  $1.32,  and  of  assistants  to  82  cents  per  day,  which 
are  also  the  rates  of  wages  in  Tacubaya,  Tlalpan,  and  Xochimilco,  all 
of  which  are  situated  in  the  Federal  District.  In  the  mixed  schools  in 
these  minor  towns  of  the  Federal  District  the  directors  receive  $1.16 
and  the  assistants  66  cents  pei:  day,  while  the  laborers  employed  in  the 
schools  receive  27  cents  and  in  the  night  schools  17  cents  per  day.  In 
Lower  California  the  directors  receive  $1.65,  and  the  assistants  83 
cents  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  $1.32  and  83  cents,  respec- 
tively, in  the  mixed  schools.  The  same  i-ate  of  paj^  also  prevails  in 
Tepic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  wages  of  teachers  in 
each  State.  These  averages  have  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
sum  paid  to  teachers  by  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  TEACHERS  (MALE  AND  FEMALE)  IN  THE  MEXICAN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  1898. 

[These  wages  have  been  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  sum  paid  to  teachers  by  their  number.] 


State. 


Aguas  Calientes. 

Campeche 

Coabuila 

Collma 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Durango  

Federal  District. 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

NueyoLeon...., 


Average 

annual 

wages. 


$262 
570 
632 
800 
890 
456 
870 
781 
668 
856 
604 
440 
402 
408 
890 


Puebla 

Queretaro 

San  Luis  Potosl 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Tiascala 

Veracruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

Tepic 

Lower  California 

Average  for  country 


Average 

annual 

wages. 


$487 
364 

ao6 

254 
408 
452 
451 
566 
120 
460 
841 
442 
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The  wages  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  and  professional  schools 
are  higher;  thus  in  the  normal  school  for  teachers  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  the  teachers  of  Spanish,  grammar,  of  general  and  national 
history,  of  constitutional  right  and  political  economy,  of  mathemat- 
ics, of  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geography,  physiology, 
hygiene,  etc.,  receive  $1,200  per  year,  or  $3.29  per  day.  Another  set 
of  teachers  receives  $800^  others  $600,  while  several  assistants  receive 
only  $300  per  year.  The  same  rates  of  pay  prevail  for  the  normal 
school  for  female  teachers.  The  wages  of  the  servants  of  the  school 
range  between  66  and  83  cents  per  day,  while  those  in  the  National 
Preparatory  School  average  about  75  cents  per  day.  The  range  of 
remuneration  in  the  high  schools  seems  to  be  between  $600  and  $1,200 
per  year,  not  including  the  directors. 

The  wages  of  servants  at  the  National  Palace  also  furnish  a  certain 
index  of  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  capital.  Coachmen  there 
receive  $1.65  per  day  (in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  for  every  day  in 
the  year),  the  lackeys  99  cents,  the  watchmen  66  cents,  and  the  gar- 
deners from  50  to  81  cents,  while  the  ordinary  laborers  receive  50 
cents.  The  electrician  receives  $1.02  per  day.  In  the  castle  of  Cha- 
pultepec  the  wages  are  50  cents  for  the  ordinary  laborers,  75  cents  for 
the  watchmen,  59  cents  for  the  workmen  who  clean  up  the  place,  66 
cents  for  the  poller,  and  $1  for  the  gardener. 

In  the  general  administration  of  the  post-office  the  chiefs  of  section 
receive  $3,000  per  year,  or  $8.22  per  day,  and  the  chiefs*  of  department 
$2,401.70,  or  $6.58  per  day.  Of  the  officials,  2  of  the  first  class  receive 
$5.48  per  day,  six  of  the  second  $4.94  per  day,  14  of  the  third  $4.11 
per  day,  21  of  the  fourth  $3.29  per  day,  22  of  the  fifth  $2.74  per  day, 

2  of  the  seventh  $2.20  per  day,  and  11  of  the  eighth  $1.98  per  day. 
Of  the  clerks,  62  receive  $1.65  per  day,  3  of  the  second  $1.37  per  day, 

3  of  the  fourth  $1  per  day,  and  17  of  the  sixth  G6  cents  per  day.    The 
laborers  of  the  first  class  receive  $1  and  of  the  second  83  cents  per  day. 

The  number  in  each  wage  class  and  the  daily  wages  paid  to  admin- 
istrators, clerks,  letter  carriers,  laborers,  and  messengers  in  the  local 
administration  of  the  post-office,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

DAILY  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  POST-OFFICE. 


Administrators. 

Clerks. 

Letter  carriers. 

Laborers. 

Messengers. 

Number. 

Daily 
wages. 

Number. 

Dailr 
wages. 

Number. 

Dally 
wages. 

Number. 

Daily 
wages. 

Number. 

Daily 
wages. 

2 
8 

7 

4 

16 

14 
6 

t9.S9 
6.58 
4.94 
4.11 
8.29 
2.74 
2.47 
2.20 
1.96 
1.65 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
.88 

63 
87 

9 
44 
86 
51 
27 

4 

81.65 

1.37 

1.10 

100 

.83 

.66 

.50 

.88 

7 
98 
69 
62 
89 
54 
26 
82 
14 

81.65 
1.87 
1.00 
.83 
.66 
.60 
.83 
.25 
.20 

23 
9 
25 
40 
25 
9 

11.00 
.83 
.66 
.50 
.88 
.20 

7 
14 
84 
48 
141 
62 
71 
22 
25 

11. 10 
LOO 
.83 
.66 
.60 
.88 
.25 

2 

.20 

14 

.17 

21 

26 

27 

102 

288 

*" "* 
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In  the  telegraph  service  the  wages  of  tlie  officials  i*ange  from  $1,000 
in  the  fifth  to  $2,000  per  year  in  the  first  class.  There  is  1  telegraph 
operator  of  the  third  class  receiving  $4.11  per  day,  or  $1,500  per  year; 
2  of  the  fifth  class  are  receiving  $3.20,  or  $1,200  per  year;  4  of  the 
sixth  receiving  $2.74,  or  $1,000  per  year;  1  of  the  seventh  receiving 
$2.64.  The  majority  of  the  telegraph  operators,  however,  receive  less, 
there  being  28  in  the  eighth  class  receiving  $2.47  per  day;  3  in  the 
ninth  receiving  $2.31  per  day,  25  in  the  tenth  receiving  $1.98  per  day, 
and  1  in  the  eleventh  receiving  $1.50  per  day.  Of  the  messengers,  4 
of  the  first  class  receive  99  cents,  24  of  the  second  75  cents,  2  of  the 
fifth  33  cents,  2  of  the  sixth  27  cents  per  day.  The  wages  of  purely 
manual  labor  range  here  as  in  the  other  departments. 

In  the  artillery  service  of  the  army  colonels  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$7.75  per  day,  lieutenant-colonels  $4.90,  majors  $4.28,  first  captains 
$3.13,  second  captains  $2.04,  lieutenants  $2.14,  sergeants  95  cents, 
artillerymen  of  the  first  class  59  cents,  and  of  the  second  48  cents.  In 
the  same  service  the  stewards  receive  $2.96,  the  nurses  53  cents,  veter- 
inarians 83  cents,  cooks  from  53  to  83  cents,  and  the  scuUerymen  from 
30  to  40  cents;  the  janitor  receives  60  cents  and  laborers  40  cents. 

In  the  infantry  service  the  colonels  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6.76, 
lieutenants  $4.53,  majors  $4.03,  first  captains  $2.64,  second  captains 
$2.31.  The  soldiers  in  the  infantry  receive  30  cents  per  day,  or  $109.50 
per  year.     In  the  artillery  the  soldiers  receive  37  cents  per  day. 

In  the  preparation  of  stamps  the  engravers  of  the  first  class  receive 
$3,000  per  year,  of  the  second  $1,800,  third  $1,500,  fourth  $1,200 
(fractions  of  a  dollar  being  here  omitted),  while  the  assistants  receive 
$1,000  in  the  first  and  $803  in  the  second  class.  The  pressmen  receive 
from  $2.74  to  $3.29,  or  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  year,  and  their 
assistants  from  $1.65  to  $1.92  per  day,  or  from  $G00  to  $700  per  year. 

DIET  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

The  diet  of  the  Mexican  of  the  working  classes  is  very  restricted 
and  very  low.  Of  meat,  eggs^  milk,  and  other  animal  products  but 
small  quantities  are  consumed.  The  range  of  vegetables  is  also  lim- 
ited, especially  among  the  peon  classes. 

The  great  article  of  diet  is  maize  or  Indian  corn.  This  has  been  the 
chief  product  of  Mexico  since  k>ng  before  the  conquest,  and  to-day  it 
still  retains  an  unchallenged  precedence  among  the  food  staples  of  the 
country.  The  corn  is  consumed  in  different  shapes  and  forms,  from 
the  green  and  half  ripe  ear  to  the  grits  and  meal. 

According  to  one  authority  half  of  the  food  of  the  Mexican  consists 
of  U/i'tillas,  or  flat  com  cakes.  The  corn  is  allowed  to  soak  in  hot 
water,  weakly  diluted  with  lime,  in  which  state  it  is  called  nixfarnaL 
It  is  then  crushed  on  a  flat  stone,  called  a  metatt^  by  means  of  a  roller 
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of  the  same  material,  and  from  the  resulting  mass  the  flat,  thin  cakes 
are  rolled  and  patted  by  hand^  and  then  baked  on  a  flat  dish,  called  a 
comxd.  There  is  a  vast  consumption  of  com  in  this  form  {tortiU^is)^ 
but  tamales  are  also  eaten  in  great  quantities.  Tamales  are  made  by 
mixing  lard,  butter,  red  pepper,  and  meats  with  the  boiled  com  meal, 
which  is  then  enveloped  in  com  husks  and  boiled.  These  ai*e  sold  on 
the  dusty  streets  and  at  railway  stations,  but  to  the  elsewhere  edu- 
cated palate  they  appear,  in  this  condition  at  least,  less  seductive  than 
to  the  Mexican  peon.  In  certain  parts  of  the  coast  region  a  mixture 
of  com  meal  and  brown  sugar,  qs3\qA  pinole^  is  eaten  with  zest. 

Some  of  the  ind^enons  plants  eateil  by  the  natives  are  enumerated 
in  a  paper  by  F.  Semeleder,  M.  D.,  of  Vera  Cruz,  presented  at  the 
1897  (Philadelphia)  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
reproduced  in  its  journal  January  29, 1898.  He  includes  "the  sprouts 
of  a  Smilacea^  eaten  like  asparagus;  the  buds  and  flower  of  the  palm 
Chanicedorea  tepejilote  (called  raetepehuiles) ;  the  sprout  of  a  large  palm, 
which  is  eaten  like  cabbage;  the  young  and  tender  leaves  of  the  Opuntm 
(nopal,  prickly  pear),  cBW^iiopaZitos;  the  leaves  of  a  Piperacea^  Ualne- 
paquelitl;  the  flower  of  the  Yucca  glorioaa;  the  gombo,  Ilihiscus  gfmiho; 
the  flowers  of  a  Papilionacea,  ErythrUia  coralloides^  called  quhmtes  and 
gasparitos  ;  the  red  and  green  pepper  {Capsicura  annuuiii);  tomatoes, 
red  and  green  {Lycopersicum  and  other  mlaneas);  the  pumpkin,  when 
young  and  tender,  or  when  fully  developed;  the  pmnpkin  flower;  melon 
and  watermelon  (introduced  from  Europe);  the  flower  of  the  quaunzonile 
(blitus  bonus  Henricus).  In  the  northern  States  the  prickly  pear  {iuna^ 
in  Spanish)  forms  a  great  item  in  the  subsistence  of  poor  people."  By 
far  the  greatest  consumption  of  the  people,  however,  is  made  up  of 
com  and  beans,  com  being  the  only  cereal  product  consumed  in  great 
quantities  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

After  corn  the  great  article  of  diet  among  Mexicans  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  beans.  This  may  almost  be  called  the  characteristically 
Mexican  food,  since  corn  is  the  main  article  of  diet  in  many  nations. 
Even  in  the  higher  social  ranks,  where  European,  and  more  especially 
French,  cooking  seems  to  prevail,  the  Jrijol-es  or  beans  appear  to  hold 
a  disproportionate  place  in  the  menu.  Among  the  common  people  the 
consumption  is  very  great.  Thus,  according  to  the  crop  statistics  for 
1898,  which,  however,  are  probably  considembly  too  low,  there  were 
raised  and  consumed  in  that  year  4,395,380  hectolitei-s  (12,472,984 
bushels),  which  were  valued  at  $17,768,890.  The  crop  was  raised  in 
every  State  andTerritory  of  the  country,  although  principally  in  Vera 
Cruz,  Hidalgo,  Guanajuato,  Puebla,  Jalisco,  and  Mexico,  in  the  order 
named,  and  the  consumption  was  equally  widespread  and  universal. 
The  consumption  of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  fresh  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  small  on  the  plateau.  The 
commerce  in  perishable  food  seems  to  be  quite  undeveloped,  and  the 
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absence  of  large  cold-storage  plants  renders  it  difficult  even  for  the 
richer  classes  to  obtain  vegetables  or  fruits  grown  at  a  distance,  while 
the  prices  of  such  articles  render  their  use  impossible  for  the  poorer 
people.  The  quality  of  meat  used  by  the  poorer  people  is  very  poor; 
the  cattle  are  inferior  to  American  animals,  and  little  care  is  used  in 
breeding.  For  animal  food  recourse  is  often  had  in  the  large  cities 
to  meats  in  such  condition  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  neither  appe- 
tizing nor  wholesome;  but,  while  the  consumption  of  meat  among  the 
better-to-do  classes  is  extraordinarily  great,  especially  in  view  of  the 
climate,  the  meat  consumption  of  the  working  classes  is  extremely 
limited.  Some  indication  of  the  consumption  of  meat  in  the  Federal 
District  and  in  the  country  at  large  is  afforded  by  the  tables  showing 
the  number  and  weight  of  animals  slaughtered,  and  their  value,  which 
follows: 

NUMBER,  NET  WEIGHT,  AND  VALUE  OF  CATTLE  SLAUGHTERED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

1878  TO  1898. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pounds of 
meat 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pounds  of 
meat. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pounds  of 
meat. 

Value. 

1878... 

69,751 
68,836 
66,494 
69,619 
69,662 
69.916 

18,185,457 
19,279,603 
20,246,878 
21,161,717 
21,174,807 
21.282.565 

$1,136,269 
1,203,384 
1,263.766 
1,320.856 
1,821,278 
1,328,404 
1,833,097 
1,387,380 
1,455,856 
1,493,862 
1,581.332 
1,651,062 
1,693,682 
1,662,696 
1,694,040 
1,613,176 
1,544,529 
1,631,530 
1,699,911 
1,791,776 
1,919,140 

92,031 
100,661 
110, 728 
102,824 
114. 322 
122,643 
122,197 
115, 967 
124,021 
120,622 
130,263 
130,425 
129, 157 
131.892 
130, 760 
132,697 
107,383 
108.678 
90,971 
99,289 
106,708 

2.427,906 
2,655,561 
2,921,193 
2.712,701 
3,016,987 
8,235.508 
3,223,733 
3,a59.368 
8,271,893 
3,179,579 
8,436.616 
8,440,807 
3.407,848 
8,479,613 
3,449,682 
3.600,720 
2.832,891 
2,864,316 
2,399,859 
2,626,734 
2,823,007 

$219,033 
239,573 
263, 532 
244,721 
272,086 
291,890 
290.828 
276,001 
295,169 
286,842 
810,025 
810,411 
807,893 
813,902 
811,208 
815,818 
255,671 
268,415 
216. 510 
236,807 
266,770 

1879... 

1880... 

1881... 

1882... 

1883... 

1884... 

70,163  21,357,754 
73,020  22,227,405 
76,624  '23.3*24.464 

1885... 

1886... 

1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 

78.598 
83,228 
86,898 
83,878 
87,505 
89,160 
84,904 
81,291 
85,870 
89,469 
91.804 
95,957 

23,925,358 
25,334,734 
26,451,886 
25,632,596 
26,636,662 
27,140,447 
25,844,912 
24, 744, 679 
26,115,016 
27,234,034 
28, 898, 733 
29,193,784 

49,935 
42,549 
45,010 
62, 167 
61,202 
39,885 
26,126 
39,476 
60,538 
62,648 
61,129 
67,  M8 

12,666,921 
10.793,833 
11.417,606 
13,233,109 
12,988.819 
10,117,565 
6,627,388 
10,013,635 
12,668,207 
13,329.526 
15,632,901 
16,998,789 

$1,188,468 

1,012,666 

1,071,288 

1,241,674 

1,218,607 

949,263 

621,798 

939,628 

1,202,804 

1.250,642 

1.454,727 

1,609,162 

Th©  crude,  tasteless,  and  monotonous  diet  of  the  Mexican  of  the 
laboring  classes  is  rendered  tolerable  by  an  excessive  use  of  condi- 
ments, namely,  of  red  and  green  pepper  (which  dulls  the  taste),  and  a 
frequently  enormous  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Chief  among 
Mexican  drinks  is  pulque,  which  is  made  by  feripenting  the  juice  of 
the  maguey  plant.  It  is  a  white  liquid  with  an  acrid  smell  and  a 
slightly  sour  taste,  the  liking  for  which  must  generally  be  acquired. 
It  is  carried  to  the  city  every  day  from  the  great  pulque  farms,  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  and  is  drunk 
within  a  few  days  after  it  is  made.  To  the  uninitiated  it  is  pleasanter 
before  fermentation;  but  to  the  peons,  who  drink  it  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, it  must  be  far  advanced  in  fermentation  before  it  is  palatable. 
It  is  insidious  and  quite  intoxicating,  especially  when  taken  in  large 
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quantities.  Pure,  and  in  small  quantities,  it  is  held  by  native  physi- 
cians to  be  an  aid  to  digestion  and  to  possess  excellent  nutritive  quali- 
ties, but  in  the  city  it  is  diluted  with  dirty  water  {bautizadoy  accord- 
ing to  the  phrase  of  the  city),  and  is  adulterated  beyond  the  point  of 
facile  recognition.  In  the  pulque  shops  of  the  streets  it  is  drunk 
under  indescribably  filthy  conditions,  where  every  canon  of  decency  is 
defied  in  all  the  arrangements.  Most  of  the  murderous  quarrels  in  the 
city  originate  in  these  hovels;  but  apart  from  the  many  murders  that 
occur  there,  it  is  probable  that  the  '^ pulque  joints"  of  the  capital 
present  a  lower  spectacle  of  the  brute  man  and  a  more  unfavorable 
view  of  Mexican  civilization  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  place 
in  that  well-governed  city,  (a) 

In  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  brandy  made  from  sugar  cane  takes  the 
place  of  pulque,  and  in  other  places,  notably  in  Guadalajara  and  other 
places  in  Jalisco,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  chiefly  diverted 
to  mescal  or  tequila^  a  brandy  which  is  very  much  in  favor.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capital,  however,  pulque  must  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  stimulant,  but  as  a  staple  of  consumption,  important,  though 
deleterious,  (i) 

The  diet  of  the  Mexican  laborer,  or,  speaking  more  generally,  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Mexican  people,  is  restricted,  not  only  in  variety, 
but  equally  in  quantity.  While  there  are  no  statistics  available  to 
prove  this  other  than  the  crop  statistics  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
these  figures  and  all  other  indications  point  to  a  very  limited  consump- 
tion. As  a  rule  the  Mexican  peon  (using  this  word  in  its  most  geneml 
sense)  is  very  poorly  fed,  so  much  so  that  in  many  cases  his  ineflSciency 
as  a  workman  is  largely  traceable  to  malnutrition.  The  statistics  of 
mortality  in  the  City  of  Mexico  show  an  inordinately  large  proportion 
of  persons  dying  from  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs, 
and  the  generally  high  mortality  throughout  the  country,  especially  in 
the  cases  of  infants,  is  supposed  to  be  largely  attributable  to  the  same 
cause.  Large  masses  of  the  population  suffer  from  anemia,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  small  amount  and  small  nutritive  value  of  the  food  con- 
sumed. The  meager  diet  of  the  native  population  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  especially  of  the  Indians,  is  not,  it  is  true,  without  its  advocates. 

aThe  appalling  amount  of  drunkenness,  especially  in  the  capital,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  eflSciency  of  labor,  are  elsewhere  treated. 

h  In  1898  there  were  produced  (and  consumed),  according  to  the  report  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  (see  Anuario  Estadfstico),  15,780,723  gallons  of  sugar-cane  brandy,  of 
a  value  of  17,605,266  (Mexican  currency);  11,565,521  gallons  of  mescal  or  tequila^ 
valued  at  $8,958,981;  64,869,585  gallons  of  pulque,  valued  at  $4,637,531;  97,000,873 
gallons  of  tlachiquej  valued  at  $5,391,301;  and  705,598  gallons  of  brandy  made  from 
pulque,  valued  at  $537,139.  Nearly  five-sixths  of  the  mescal  was  produced  in  Jalisco 
and  Zacatecas,  a  large  part  going  to  Guadalajara,  while  almost  half  of  the  pulque  was 
raised  in  the  little  State  of  Tlascala. 
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In  an  article  published  as  early  as  1875(a)  a  Mexican  physician  of  repu- 
tation goes  so  far  as  to  defend  the  frugal  fare  of  the  Indian,  consisting 
of  corn,  chili,  and  pulque,  and  states  that  both  the  Indian  and  the  Span- 
iard were  perfectly  healthy,  both  physically  and  mentally,  before  the 
introduction  of  foi'eign  customs.  In  this  article  and  in  another  pub- 
lished in  1874:(J)  the  author,  in  a  treatment  which  occasionally  savors 
of  the  idyl,  appears  to  deprecate  the  increasing  consumption  of  wheat, 
and  ascribes  the  ills  of  the  population  entirely  to  alcoholism,  coffee- 
ism  {el  cafehmo)^  and  to  the  cerebral  excitability  caused  by  foreign 
habits  and  impoi-ted  vices  rather  than  to  the  low  standard  of  life.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  endurance  of  the  Mexican  laborer,  in  view 
of  his  insufficient  nutrition,  is  astounding,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
authorities  agree  that  the  capacity  and  desire  for  work  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  can  not  increase  very  materially  unless  there  is  at  the  same 
time  an  increase  in  the  amount  and  a  greater  variety  in  the  kinds  of 
food  consmned. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  explanation  of  the  low  wages  prevailing  in  Mexico  it  has  been 
frequently  stated  that  the  cost  of  living  in  that  country  is  veiy  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  as  a  consequence  wages 
tend  to  equalize  themselves  to  a  certain  extent.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  false  assumption.  The  wages  received  by  Mexican 
employees,- whether  agricultural  or  industrial,  actually  suffice  for  the 
bare  maintenance  of  life  and  for  a  real  increase  in  the  population.  It 
is  therefore  self-evident  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  the  wages 
received.  The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  this  fact,  however,  is 
merely  that  the  Mexican  laborer  consumes  very  much  less,  and  not,  as 
has  been  too  frequently  assumed,  that  the  individual  article  of  con- 
sumption costs  less.  There  have  been  several  tables  published  bearing 
on  the  cost  of  living  in  Mexico, (c)  and  from  such  information  as  is 
obtainable  it  appears  that  for  the  great  staples  of  consumption  the 
price  in  silver  is  considerably  greater  in  Mexico  than  the  price  in  the 
United  States  in  gold,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  cost  of  the  staples  of 
consumption  is  still  actually  greater  in  Mexico,  when  prices  are  reduced 
to  a  common  gold  standard.  Thus  the  greatest  staple  of  consumption 
in  all  Mexico,  corn,  which  is  consumed  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  any 

a  Jos^  G.  Lobato,  De  la  alimentaci^n  de  laa  razas  indfgenas  de  M<3xico,  comparada 
con  la  alimentacion  adoptada  por  las  razas  criolla  y  extranjera,  in  El  Observador 
Medico  Mexicano,  1875,  January  to  April,  170-174,  187-191,  205-207,  221-222. 

h  J.  G.  Lobato,  Meteorologfa  de  Mexico,  in  El  Observador  M<5dico  Mexicano,  April, 
1874. 

c  See  report  represented  by  Romero,  Mexico  and  United  States,  pages  532,  533, 
and  534,  from  official  sources  and  relative  to  the  year  1891.  See  report  of  Mr.  Ransom 
on  Money  and  Prices  in  Mexico,  and  report  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  also  other  state- 
ments of  Mexican  prices,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  of  which  a  r^^sum^  is  made  in 
Romero,  Labor  and  Wages  in  Mexico,  reprinted  in  Mexico  and  United  States:  New 
York,  1898. 
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other  single  commodity,  although  its  price  fluctuates  greatly,  fre- 
quently costs  more  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
expoilation  of  corn  from  Mexico  to  compete  with  the  American  corn, 
and  the  whole  trend  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  September  13, 
1901,  this  commodity  was  selling  in  the  City  of  Mexico  at  from  $2  to 
^2.18  silver  per  bushel,  and  during  the  whole  year,  from  January  on, 
the  prices  fluctuated  around  $1.50  silver  per  bushel,  (a)  Another  article 
of  great  consumption,  cotton,  which  is  exclusively  used  by  the  great 
masses  of  the  laboring  population,  is  also  much  more  expensive  in 
Mexico  than  in  the  United  States.  The  price  of  the  rnw  product, 
which  is  at  present  (September  13,  1901)  from  20  to  24  cents  silver 
per  pound,  is  always  higher  in  gold  than  the  price  of  the  American 
product  in  New  York,  since  a  great  part  of  the  cotton  manufactured 
for  the  consumption  of  the  Mexican  people  is  of  American  growth. 
The  price  of  the  finished  product,  consisting  of  the  roughest  grades  of 
cotton  cloth,  is  very  much  in  excess  of  prices  paid  in  the  United  States, 
The  price  of  meat  varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  no 
definite  rule  can  be  established  for  these  prices,  while  the  same  is  true 
of  beans,  chili,  and  some  other  agricultuml  products  which  are  usually 
cheap  in  the  place  of  their  actual  .production,  but  much  dearer  at  any 
distance.  Fuel  is  extremely  dear  wherever  there  is  no  great  wood 
supply,  but  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  cooking  and  is  of  far  less  importance  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  whether  a  person  of  wealth  can  live  more  cheaply  in 
Mexico  than  in  the  United  States  is  not  here  under  discussion.  The 
question  whether  the  American  workman,  with  his  present  gold  wages 
converted  into  silver,  could  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  in  Mexico  with  it  than  in  the  United  States,  is  also  not  pertinent. 
The  question  appears  to  resolve  itself  chiefly  into  one  whether  the  aver- 
age Mexican  laborer,  and  therefore  the  laborer  of  a  low  type,  with  low 
wages  and  with  small  wants,  can  secure  a  greater  amount  of  corn, 
beans,  chili,  and  cotton  cloth  in  Mexico  than  he  could  if  living  in  the 
United  States.  The  prices  annexed  seem  to  indicate  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  price  of  these  articles  exceeds  their  price  in  the  United 
States  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  silver  dollar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  various  staple  commodities 
in  the  Mexican  market  at  various  times  during  the  current  year: 

. a 

a  This  high  price  is  somewhat  abnormal,  there  being  a  deficient  crop  followed  by 
cornering,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Government  has  taken  the  duty  off  com  to  pro- 
mote the  introduction  of  the  American  product.  The  result  has  been  that  its  price 
has  fallen  to  a  lower  level,  ranging  from  |1.09  to  $1.27,  silver,  per  bushel  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  Friday,  January  10,  1902.  The  considerable  importation  of  com  from 
the  United  States,  however,  shows  very  clearly  that  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  latter  country  is  less  than  that  in  Mexico,  even  when  the  silver  price  prevailing 
in  Mexico  is  reduced  to  a  gold  basis. 
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Cotton,  Van.  Crui  (In  lota  of  101 

pounds),  per  pound. 

Anise  need,  p«r  pound 

Canary  need,  per  pound 

Indleo.  bed  Quality,  p«r  pound. 
Kke,  IsB  Vinos  (in  lota  ol  101 

puund9),Htpoimd. 

pounds),  per  pound. 


I  ol  25.35  pounds). 


,-—- O-pert 

Sugar,  powdero 
pounds), per  r 

Sufmr,  ordineiy  I'ln  lots  of  ^.35 

pounds), per  pound. 
Sugar,  mtillum  (In  lots  ol  35.U 

pounds),  per  pound. 
Sugar,    brovfn    |ln    low  ot  25.S5 

pounds),  per  pound. 

Cacao,  Tabawo,  per  pound , . . . 

CofTee,  las  Vlllii>,p(;r  pound 

ColTec,  La  Sierra,  per  pound 

Barley,  per  bushel 

Was,  Sierra,  per  pound 

Cbilt,  dried   biuad  (aitcAo),    per 

Cblli,  d'rlpd  tblQ   (poiffTa),  per 

Chili, nuitalo.  per  pound 

Beans,  Freneh  or  bidnev.  brown. 
per  biishi 


T  kidney,  pam 


kidney,  black. 

Beans.  French  or  kidney,  gaiban- 

Flour,'supcrfine  (in  lots  ol  25.35 

Wool,  uncombed  (in  lots  ol  25.85 
pounds},  per  pound. 

Urd(tn  lots  ol  25'.36"poundi")i'pcr" 

Mescal,  Tequila  (In  barreisof  eS.tiH 

quans).  per  quart. 
Mescal,  C&orrera  (In  barrels   of 

6H.68  quarls),  per  quart. 
Sail,  sea  (in  loW  of  220.«  pounds), 

per  pound. 
Salt.  Sao  Luis  {In  Iota  of  220.46 

pounds),  per  pound. 
Tallow  (in  lota  of  25.35  pounds). 

Tobacco,  Tlapacoyan.  1st  (In  lots 
ol  25.M  pounds],  per  pound. 

Tobacco.  TlBpacoyan,  2d  (In  lota 
ol  25.35  pounds),  per  pound. 
TiapBCOye 

Tobacco,  composteui   puma   (ii 

lots  of  2G.S5  pounds),  per  pouni 

Tobacco,  O^riti^  pilncipol    (1i 

lotaof  25,  S5pounds).  per  pound 


Whei 

5'iS;s"is-». 

;'',rs'o',^« 
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10.3^-0.23)10. 
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.08 -.09        . 
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.»-.«,  . 

.„,-,». 
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1^3 
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2. 
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1. 
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2. 
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1. 
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1. 

1.76.-2.  Hi 

I. 

.049-  .053 

.23.-  .311 

1.23J-1.*! 
.21.-  .231 

\ 
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.022- .023 

.02-  .IK2 

.131-.  HI 

.101-  .211 

.171-.  191 

.11.-  .13. 
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.M-  .05 

.17.-  .101 

.161-.  17. 

.08 -.091 

2.021-1,111 

2. 

2-191-2.28 

2. 
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.079-. 089 

. 

.052-  .054 
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.039-  .099 

.079- .089 

.089-  .09! 

.084- .089 

.081-  .086 

.079- .081 
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.811-  .861 
1,581-1,811 

1.36  -2,491 
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2. 
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.056-  .059 
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1.231-1.41 
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'; 
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.131-  .141 
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.091-.  Ill 
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.08-  .091 
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2. 
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PRICES  (SILVER)  OF  STAPLE  COMMODITIES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO  MARKET  AT 

CERTAIN  DATES  IN  1901. 


June  7, 
1901. 

July  5, 
1901. 

August  2, 
1901. 

September 
13, 1901. 

September 
20, 1901. 

September 
:w,1901. 

October  11, 
1901. 

October  18, 
1901. 

Mar- 
gin- 
al 
No. 

$0,254-0.27} 

SO.  224-0.234 

SO.  224-0. 24 

90. 254-0. 264 

«).  254-0. 264 

80.254-0.264 

to.  254-0. 264 

$0,254-0.264 

1 

.231-  .241 

.22}-  .23} 

.22}-  .23} 

.22}-  .23} 

.22}-  .28} 

.22}-  .23} 

.22}-  .23} 

.221-  .23} 

2 

.201-  .211 

. 19}-  .  20} 

.19}-  .20} 

.19}-  .20} 

.19}-  .20} 

.19}-  .20} 

.19}-  .20} 

.19}-  .20} 

8 

.09  -  .10 
.06J-  .061 
1.36  -1.58J 
.07^  .089 

.09-  .10 
.06J-  .06} 
1.36-1.68} 
.079-  .089 

.09-  .10 
.06f-  .06} 
1.86  -L58} 
.079-  .089 

.09-  .10 
.06i-  .06} 
1.36-1.58} 
.09^  .118 

.09-  .10 
.064-  .06} 
1.36  -L58} 
.09^  .118 
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LABOR  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Boya  are  not  admitted  into  workshops  until  12  years  of  ago,  or  until 
they  shall  have  received  a  primary  education.  The  employer  is  held 
responsible  for  the  character  of  labor  given  to  such  niinorc<,  and  a  boy- 
is  not  supposed  to  undertake  an  adult's  work  until  he  shall  Iiave  passed 
his  sixteenth  year.  In  agriculture,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  Ixiys  under  12  years  of  age  employed,  in  consequence  of  the  acarcity 
of  suitable  labor.  The  authorities  are  supposed  to  insist  that  such 
boys  under  12  years  of  age  shall  have  the  advantage  of  several  hours 
a  day  at  school,  and  that  the  work  of  all  minors  shall  be  regulated  so 
as  not  to  prevent  their  healthy  physical  development. 

In  the  mining  industries  there  arc  frequent  violations  of  the  rule 
that  children  under  12  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed.  In  some 
cases  the  work  assigned  to  them  is  easy  and  adapted  to  their  age,  but 
they  are  also  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores  by  the  patio 
process,  which  exposes  them  constantly  to  the  ill  effects  of  mercurj\ 
and  is  extremely  deleterious. 

Girls  usually  begin  to  work  in  their  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year, 
either  in  workshojjs  or  in  household  service.  There  is  a  greater 
demand  for  them  in  domestic  ser\'ice  than  in  workshops  or  in  the  fac- 
tory, since  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  the 
sex  in  industrial  enterprises.  Thej'  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
manxifacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  however,  although  the  general 
rule  is  not  to  accept  them  under  the  age  of  13. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  mines  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Thus, 
out  of  a  total  of  89,072  persons  working  in  the  mines  in  1898,  only  812, 
or  less  than  1  per  cent,  were  women.  In  the  reduction  of  the  ores 
there  is  a  still  smaller  percentage  of  women  employed.  Out  of  a  total 
of  24,811  persons  employed  in  this  work,  only  145  were  women,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  were  employed  less  than  G  women  per  ]  ,000.  Of 
these  145  women,  iX)  were  employed  in  the  reduction  works  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  where  they  formed  8,9  per  cent  of  the  total 
employees.  In  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Republic  there  was  only 
4  woman  per  400  persons  employed  in  the  reduction  of  metals. 

In  agriculture,  also,  the  employment  of  women  is,  as  shown  by  the 
official  .statistics,  extremely  rastricted,  there  being  only  10,149  women 
given  as  employed  in  agriculture  out  of  a  total  of  2,890,991,  or,  in 
other  words,  less  than  0.4  of  1  per  cent  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  appear  to  take  into  a<^'count  the  women 
who  are  occasionally  engaged  at  harvesting  or  other  work  of  a  tem- 
porary and  pressing  nature,  nor  does  it  include  those  women  who  are 
engaged  in  subsidiary  agricultural  occupations.  These  are  usually 
given  as  women  without  occupation,  or  engaged  in  hou.-<ehoId  work, 
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althoucrh,  apart  from  keeping  their  huts  in  order  and  preparing  food 
for  their  husbands,  their  labor  may  occasionally  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion. 

In  the  professions  the  percentage  of  women  employed  is  also  small, 
if  we  except  the  occupation  of  teaching,  in  which  0,463  out  of  a  total 
of  12,583  were  women.  There  were  also  2,076  midwives  and  about  a 
score  of  female  dentists,  druggists,  and  physicians.  In  commerce, 
however,  women  are  more  strongly  represented,  there  being  55,062 
women  or  almost  24  per  cent  of  the  total  of  233,222  persons  so  employed. 
This  includes  agents,  brokers,  merchants,  clerks,  hawkers,  peddlers, 
and  proprietors  of  large  or  small  industries. 

In  industrial  pursuits,  the  women  of  Mexico  hare  not  as  yet  engaged 
as  extensively  as  in  other  countries.  Such  occupations  as  sewing  and 
laundering  are,  of  course,  monopolized  by  them,  there  being  70,125 
seamstresses  and  48,923  laundresses,  as  compared  to  537  launderers. 
There  are  also  2,738  milliners,  229  female  lace  makers  {jmsamaiieros) 
and  a  number  of  others  engaged  in  sewing.  In  the  making  of  palm 
mats  the  labor  of  women  is  also  chiefly  used,  there  being  9,727  women 
so  employed,  as  against  1,791  men.  In  the  making  of  artificial  flowers 
and  in  palm  weaving  they  are  also  in  preponderance.  In  the  making 
of  cigarettes  the  cheaper  female  labor  is  used  to  a  very  large  extent, 
there  being  8,930  women  so  employed,  as  against  1,467  men.  In  the 
making  of  cigars,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor  of  men  is  chiefly  relied 
upon  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  women,  the  female  hands  form- 
ing less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  number  of  women  employed  in  gainful 
occupations  of  any  kind,  exclusive  of  domestic  service  or  other  house- 
hold work,  is  extremely  small.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  consideration 
of  the  statistics  of  employment.  Of  a  grand  total  of  6,301,262  females 
in  1895  in  Mexico,  266,307,  or  4.2  per  cent,  were  in  school  or  college; 
1,597,990,  or  25.3  per  cent,  were  without  occupation,  being  too  young; 
231,395,  or  3. 7  per  cent,  were  with  occupation  unknown,  while  2,557,429, 
or  40.6  per  cent,  were  classed  as  without  occupation.  Of  the  remain- 
der almost  two-thirds  were  engaged  in  household  work,  there  Ijeing 
925,965,  or  14.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  numl^r  of  females  in  the  Repub- 
lic classified  as  household  workers,  and  187,86»1:,  or  3  per  cent,  classified 
as  domestic  servants.  ^Making  these  deductions,  there  would  remain 
only  534,312,  or  8.5  percent,  of  women  engaged  in  all  gainful  pursuits 
other  than  household  labor,  and  even  of  this  small  balance  many  are 
engaged  in  work  which  is  really  domestic,  but  which  is  not  so  classified 
in  the  official  statistics. 

The  small  employment  of  women  in  occupations  other  than  house- 
hold labors  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  imperfect  development  of 
Mexican  industry,  which,  as  yet,  has  not  made  great  demands  upon 
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the  female  labor  supply,  as  well  as  to  a  popular  prejudice  against  the 
labor  of  women.  In  Mexico  the  continental,  and  above  all  the  Latin, 
ideal  of  woman  prevails,  which  notoriously  unfits  her  for  the  struggle 
for  life  and  makes  her  dependent  upon  man.  While  these  conditions 
are  changing,  and  a  different  ideal  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  and  of 
the  relative  position  and  responsibility  of  woman  is  slowly  gaining 
ground,  the  preparation  of  the  feminine  part  of  the  community  for 
any  active  share  in  competitive  work  has  not  yet  made  great 
advances.  An  evidence  of  this  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  education. 
In  1898  there  were  registered  in  the  public  schools  461,929  male  and 
240,756  female  pupils.  In  other  words,  there  were  but  52  female  per 
100  male  pupils.  In  the  private  schools,  the  relation,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  somewhat  more  favorable,  there  being  53,051  female  as 
against  72,342  male  pupils,  or  73  female  per  100  male  pupils.  In- 
cluding schools  of  all  sorts,  the  proportion  of  female  to  male  pupils  is 
as  55  to  100.  This,  moreover,  represents  a  future,  rather  than  the 
present,  generation  of  workers,  and  is  an  advance  over  the  conditions 
existing  a  score  or  even  a  dozen  years  ago. 

As  a  result  of  the  dependence  of  Mexican  women  and  of  the  prej- 
udice against  their  employment,  (a)  the  choice  of  occupation  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  is  extremely  restricted,  and  their 
remuneration,  as  a  consequence,  is  very  low.  Even  when  they  com- 
pete with  men,  their  wages,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  lower,  and  fre- 
quently barely  exceed  what  is  indispensably  necessary  to  support  life. 
Thus,  in  the  cotton  mills  the  ordinary  female  hands  are  paid,  as  a  rule, 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  day  in  Mexican  currency,  or  from  12i  to  25 
cents  per  day  in  American  money,  which  is  only  about  50  or  60  per 
cent  of  what  is  paid  to  the  men.  The  wages  run  higher  in  certain 
cases  and  75  cents  per  day  have  been  paid  to  women,  but  there  are  also 
cases  where  the  wages  are  not  over  12i  cents  Mexican,  or  6i  cents 
American,  currency  per  day. 

a  Hitherto  public  opinion  in  Mexico  has  almost  absolutely  prohibited  any  respect- 
able female  from  engaging  in  any  professional  or  personal  occupation,  for  any  occu- 
pation or  profession  which  would  draw  a  woman  from  the  seclusion  of  her  domestic 
circle  would  entail  upon  her  loss  of  caste  and  the  general  reprobation  of  her  sex. 
An  educated  lady  may  devote  herself  to  teaching  the  poor  from  motives  of  religious 
zeal,  or  exhibit  her  talents  in  public  at  a  charity  concert,  but  professionally  never. 
Pressed  by  poverty,  a  Mexican  lady  will  work  in  lace,  embroidery,  or  other  artistic 
labor,  and  sell  her  productions  privately,  or  even  give  private  lessons  in  music,  etc. ; 
but  all  the  female  professional  teachers,  artists,  boarding-house  keepers,  etc.,  are 
foreigners,  or  nearly  all,  for  of  late  years  foreign  travel,  foreign  education,  and  con- 
tact with  foreigners  at  home,  combined  with  the  liberalizing  tendency  of  reform 
laws,  have  somewhat  modified  the  strictness  of  Mexican  society  in  that  regard. 
Among  the  Indians  and  lower  classes  in  Mexico,  however,  the  women  take  part 
promiscuously  in  all  the  labors,  occupations,  interests,  and  amusements  incident  to 
their  condition  in  life  and  are  neither  secluded  nor  oppressed. — United  States  Con- 
sul Strother,  1885. 
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LEGAL  STATUS  OF  LABOR. 

The  le^l  status  of  the  workman  in  Mexico  is  determined  by  the  civil 
codes  of  the  various  States,  Territories,  and  the  Federal  District,  and 
the  statutes  passed  in  conformity  therewith,  in  so  far  as  these  codes  or 
laws  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  individual 
by  the  Federal  constitution  and  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
States.  Thus,  theoretically  at  least,  each  State,  by  virtue  of  its  pre- 
sumptive sovereignty,  is  able  to  fix  the  laws  which  determine  the 
relation  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Except  in  the  cases 
where  special  circumstances  have  rendered  divergencies  necessary,  the 
general  legal  framework  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Federal  District  and  the  Territories. 

The  civil  code  of  the  Federal  District  and  of  the  Territory  of  Lower 
California  (a)  proclaims  the  general  bases  regulating  labor  conditions  in 
those  regions,  and  the  civil  codes  of  the  various  States  are  in  close 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  code.  The  code  takes  up  the 
relations  of  domestic  service,  day  labor,  task  labor,  apprenticeship,  etc. 

According  to  the  civil  code,  domestic  service  is  that  which  is  ren- 
dered for  remuneration  to  one  person  by  another  living  with  him. 
The  period  must  be  limited,  since  perpetual  contracts  are  null.  The 
contract  of  service  is  supposed  to  end  with  the  completion  of  the 
purpose  which  is  its  object,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  hiring  of  wet- 
nurses,  the  contract  lasts  during  the  whole  period  of  lactation.  In 
case  there  is  no  express  agreement  as  to  remuneration  or  wages,  the 
custom  of  the  place  determines,  account  being  taken  of  the  class  of 
work  and  the  age,  sex,  and  aptitude  of  the  employee.  If  the  agree-  . 
ment  does  not  relate  to  a  certain  determined  serv^ice,  the  servant  is 
obliged  to  do  everything  compatible  with  his  health,  state,  power, 
aptitude,  or  condition.  If  the  contract  is  made  without  fixed  time, 
either  party  may  conclude  it  at  will,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  one  week's  notice  shall  be  given  by  either  party,  although  it  is  also 
understood  that  the  employer  can  discharge  the  servant  immediately 
by  paying  him  one  week's  wages.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  servant 
enters  into  an  agreement  to  work  for  a  certain  specified  time,  he  can 
not  leave  the  service,  without  just  cause,  before  the  completion  of 
the  period  so  agreed  upon. 

By  just  causes  are  here  understood  the  necessity  to  comply  with 
legal  obligations  or  obligations  contracted  before  the  present  agree- 
ment, the  manifest  danger  of  some  considerable  haim  or  evil,  the 
failure  of  the  employer  to  comply  with  his  obligations,  the  sickness  of 
the  servant  or  impossibility  for  him  to  perform  the  service,  or,  finally, 

aCodigo  Civil  del  Distrito  Federal  y  Territorio  de  la  Baja  California  Reformado  en 
virtud  de  la  autorizaci6n  concedida  al  Ejecutivo  por  decreto  de  14  de  Diciembre  de 
1883,  Mexico,  1899. 
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the  change  of  residence  of  the  employer  to  a  place  which  does  not  suit 
the  servant.  If  the  servant  leaves  with  just  cause,  he  may  claim  all 
wages  already  earned  and  still  due  him;  if  he  leaves  without  just  cause, 
he  loses  the  right  to  recover  such  wages,  and  is,  moreover,  liable  for 
such  damage  or  prejudice  as  may  result  to  his  employer  by  his  illegal 
separation. 

The  employer  of  the  domestic  servant  is  also  prohibited  from  dis- 
charging him  without  just  cause,  provided  the  agreement  is  for  a  cer- 
tain specified  time.  By  just  causes  are  here  meant  the  inability  of  the 
servant  to  perform  the  work  agreed  upon,  the  vice,  malady,  or  bad 
deportment  of  the  servant,  or,  finally,  the  insolvency  of  the  employer. 
If  the  employer  discharges  his  sei*vant  before  the  time  contracted  for, 
and  without  just  cause,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  contract. 

The  servant  is  obliged  to  treat  his  employer  with  respect  and  to 
obey  him  in  everything  which  is  not  illegal  or  not  contrary  to  the 
conditions  of  the  contract,  to  perfoim  his  work  with  loyalty  and  with 
all  the  diligence  in  his  power,  to  take  care  of  the  things  which  he 
receives  for  his  service  and  to  avoid  any  injury  to  which  they  may  be 
exposed,  as  well  as  to  pay  for  the  injury  and  prejudice  which  results 
to  the  employer  through  his  (the  servant's)  fault.  The  employer,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  servant  with  rigoi*ous 
exactitude,  to  refrain  from  imposing  upon  him  work  which  will  injure 
his  health  or  threaten  his  life  or  which  is  not  included  in  the  contract, 
to  point  out  his  failings  and,  if  the  servant  is  a  minor,  to  correct  him 
as  though  he  were  his  tutor,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  losses  or  inju- 
ries which  he  may  suflfer  in  his  (the  employer's)  cause  or  through  his 
(the  employer's)  fault,  and  to  succor  him  and  to  cause  him  to  be  cured, 
at  the  ser\ant's  own  expense,  in  case  of  any  sickness,  whei*e  the  servant 
can  not  attend  to  himself  or  has  no  family  or  other  recourse. 

The  contract  for  domestic  service  terminates  with  the  death  of  the 
employer  or  of  the  servant,  and  neither  the  servant  nor  his  heirs  have 
a  right  to  recover  more  than  the  wages  earned.  The  employer  may 
deduct  from  the  wages  of  the  employee  such  sum  as  shall  be  reasona- 
ble for  injuries  sustained  by  him  through  the  fault  of  the  servant,  but 
if  he  fails  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  making  the  payment  he  will  not  have 
any  sub^t^quent  legal  action  against  the  servant.  Beyond  the  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  code,  the  relations  governing  servant  and  master  are 
subject  to  the  police  regulations  of  the  particular  district. 

The  day  worker  (jomul^ro) — that  is,  one  who  performs  labor  for 

another  dav  bv  dav  in  return  for  a  certain  daily  remuneration  which  is 

called  day  wages — is  obliged  to  perform  the  work  for  which  he  contracts, 

a/'cording  U)  the  orders  and  under  the  direction  of  his  employer,  and, 

"Jt  thereof,  he  may  be  discharged  before  the  day  concludes, 

d  for  the  time  he  has  worked.     The  employer  is  obliged  to 
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pay  by  the  day  or  week,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  and, 
in  CAne  no  time  is  specified,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place.  If 
the  workman  is  employed  for  a  specific  service,  or  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  he  can  not  be  discharged  or  give  up  service  without 
just  cause.  In  case  the  agreement  is  dissolved  without  just  cause  by 
the  workman,  he  loses  the  wages  which  ai'e  due  to  him;  and  if  by  the 
employer,  he  is  liable  for  the  whole  sum  contracted  for.  If  the  work 
is  interi-upted  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  enemies  of  the  State  (casofor- 
tuito  6  fuerza  mayor)^  the  workman  may  receive  pay  for  the  work 
actually  done,  or  for  the  time  actually  in  service.  The  workman  is 
responsible  for  the  value  of  the  tools,  instruments,  or  other  objects 
which  are  confided  to  his  care,  and  which  he  has  lost  or  spoiled,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  the  loss  was  through  no  fault  of  his. 

The  contract  of  apprenticeship  made  between  adults,  or  with  minors 
represented  by  adults,  must  be  signed  before  two  witnesses.  In  case 
the  principals  can  not  sign,  it  must  be  done  for  them,  in  their  pi'esence, 
b}'  some  person  other  than  the  two  witnesses.  The  contract  is  null 
unless  it  fixes  the  term  for  apprenticeship. 

The  contract  must  state  the  time  at  which,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which,  the  apprentice  shall  commence  to  receive  remuneration, 
unless  the  claim  for  remuneration  shall  be  considered  satisfied  by  the 
instruction  received.  The  master  who  discharges  his  apprentice 
without  just  cause,  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  must  indemnify  him; 
if  the  appi'entice  already  receives  wages,  he  must  be  paid  for  the  full 
unexpired  term.  If  he  has  not  yet  received  remuneration,  he  may  be 
indemnified  according  to  the  decree  of  the  court.  Just  causes  for  dis- 
charging apprentices  are  the  same  as  those  for  discharging  domestic 
servants.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  apprentice  who  is  responsible, 
either  directly  or  in  the  persons  of  those  who  contract  for  him,  for 
any  dissolution  of  the  contract  without  just  cause,  the  causes  l>eing 
here  the  same  as  those  which  permit  a  domestic  seiTant  to  dissolve  his 
contract  If  the  apprentice  is  a  minor  and  is  not  legally  represented, 
his  master  has  none  other  than  criminal  action  against  him. 

IMAUGRATION  AND  COLONIZATION. 

From  the  very  inception  of  Mexican  independence  there  has  been 
cherished  the  constant  ideal  of  increasing  population  by  means  of  immi- 
gration. During  the  colonial  regime  the  Spanish  Government  pro- 
hibited entrance  to  America  to  persons  of  other  nationalities  and  to 
certain  classes  among  the  Spanish  population  itself.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  of  independence  in  1821,  however,  Mexico  had  an  insuf- 
ficient population  for  its  then  enormous  area,  and  steps  were  taken 
as  early  as  1827  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  immigration.  The 
experiment  in  Texas  did  not  result  to  the  entire  advantage  of  the 
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Mexican  Government,  but  in  1846  a  bill  was  again  presented  by  the 
secretary  of  foreign  relations,  Jos^  M.  Lafragua,  to  encourage  col- 
onization by  foreigners,  which,  however,  resulted  in  nothing. 

The  character  of  the  attempts  to  encourage  immigration  and  the 
reasons  for  their  failure  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  imperial  governor  of  Mexico  during  the 
short  and  tragic  career  of  Maximilian.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  is 
called  Mexico,  Infoi-mation  for  the  Benefit  of  those  desiring  to  Emi- 
grate to  that  Country,  January,  1866,  signed  by  M.  F.  Maury,  imperial 
commissioner  of  emigration,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  doors  of  the  Empire 
are  wide  open,"  and  that  the  Government  is  offering  land  under  the 
most  favorable  terms  and  private  citizens  are  offering  it  for  nothing, 
in  order  to  secure  immigrants.  Though  even  then  in  its  last  stages 
it  was  declared  that  ''  the  Empire  is  daily  gaining  ground,  strength, 
and  support,"  and  the  immigrant  was  assured  of  the  ^'  dawn  of  a  happy 
era  of  peace."  At  the  same  time  he  was  informed  that  agricultural 
labor  was  very  poorly  paid,  and  that  the  rate  of  wages  averaged  only 
25  to  37  cents  per  day.  It  was  exactly  these  two  factors,  the  very 
low  wages  of  Mexican  labor,  and  above  all  the  unsettled  character  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  that  prevented  any  immigration  on  a  large 
scale.  The  law  passed  by  Maximilian's  government  on  September 
15,  1865,  was  very  liberal.  It  provided  (article  1)  that  each  immigrant 
should  receive  a  duly  executed  title  of  his  landed  estate  and  a  certifi- 
cate that  it  is  free  of  mortgage;  that  (article  3)  such  property  was  to 
be  free  from  taxes  for  the  first  year;  that  (article  4)  immigrants  might 
be  naturalized  as  soon  as  they  were  settled,  and  (article  5)  might  bring 
with  them  laborers  of  any  race  whatsoever  and  in  whatever  numbers 
desired,  although  these  laborers  were  to  be  subject  to  special  protective 
enactments.  It  also  provided  (article  6)  that  the  effects  of  immigrants, 
their,  animals,  seed,  agricultural  implements,  machines,  and  tools 
should  be  free  from  transit  duties,  and  (article  7)  that  the  immigrants 
should  be  exempt  from  military  service  for  five  years,  but  should  form 
a  stationary  militia  for  their  own  protection.  The  law  also  confirmed 
the  organic  law  of  the  Empire  to  the  effect  that  liberty  of  worship 
should  be  secured  to  all  immigrants.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  law  of 
Maximilian  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  which  is  now  enforced. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  attempts  to  incite  immigration  and 
colonization  are  not  far  to  seek.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  conditions  in  Mexico  were  by  no  means  stable,  and  property 
and  even  life  were  not  always  safe.  The  fear  of  confiscation  by  tech- 
nically legal  or  frankly  illegal  means,  the  disturbed  political  conditions, 
and  the  consequent  low  state  of  industry  acted  as  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  immigration.  Moreover,  wages  were  very  low,  the  standard 
of  living  lower,  the  opportunities  for  education  or  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  a  heterodox  religion  restricted,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
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means  of  communication  were  so  bad  as  to  place  any  comparison 
between  the  attractiveness  of  Mexico  and  of  tiie  United  States  beyond 
the  pale  of  reasonable  consideration.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
then  prevailing  ignorance  of  Mexican  resources  and  conditions  can 
hardly  be  alleged  as  a  contributing  cause  to  the  apathy  with  which  the 
country  was  regarded  by  prospective  colonists. 

The  most  earnest  and  effective  effort  yet  made  to  colonize  the  coun- 
try dates  from  a  law  passed  in  the  year  1885  and  still  in  force.  This 
law  bases  the  prospect  of  colonists  upon  the  public  lands.  It  has  in 
view  not  only  immigration,  but  colonization  by  native  Mexicans,  and 
thus  contemplates  in  part  an  increase,  in  part  merely  a  displacement  of 
the  population.  The  law  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  homestead  laws 
of  the  American  Federal  Government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon 
the  cession  of  portions  of  the  public  domain  to  actual  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

The  law  provides  for  the  exploration,  measurement,  and  division  of 
the  vacant  public  lands  {terrenoa  ialdios)  for  the  benefit  of  colonists 
or  settlers  (whether  native  or  foreign)  who  solicit  the  land  from  the 
Government  or  its  representatives.  If  the  petitioners  have  the  neces- 
sary desirable  qualities  they  are  cedied  a  tract  of  247  acres  (100  hec- 
tares). This  cession  is  at  first  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  or  deposit,  but 
the  legal  title  vests  in  the  settler  if  he  can  show  that  he  has  cultivated 
the  land,  and  if  within  a  certain  specified  time  he  does  not  abandon  the 
property  or  permit  it  to  fall  back  into  its  native  state.  The  petition 
to  obtain  lands  is  secured  in  Mexico  from  the  department  of  public 
promotion  {Fomento)^  and  in  foreign  countries  from  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  representatives  or  persons  or  companies  authorized  by  them. 

Settlers  or  colonists  enjoy  for  the  period  of  ten  years  exemption 
from  military  service,  from  all  imposts  except  municipal  taxes  on  real 
estate,  and  from  the  payment  of  all  customs  duties  on  the  necessary 
utensils,  agricultural  machinery,  etc. ,  which  are  not  produced  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  on  animals  devoted  to  breeding  or  labor.  They 
are  also  exempt  from  export  duties  on  the  articles  of  their  production, 
and  in  certain  cases  they  may  receive  a  special  premium  or  bonus  for 
the  production  of  especially  excellent  articles  or  for  the  introduction 
to  cultivation  of  new  and  valuable  products  before  unknown  in  Mexico. 
For  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  land,  the  privileges  and  exemptions 
before  mentioned  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  year  beyond  ten 
years  for  every  tenth  of  the  area  devoted  to  such  planting. 

Colonizing  companies  may  also  be  formed  for  the  measurement  of 
hitherto  unsurveyed  lands,  and  in  return  for  this  labor  they  are  granted 
one-third  of  the  land  so  surveyed.  It  is  forbidden  them,  however,  to 
sell  the  land  in  larger  lots  than  6,177  acres  (2,500  hectares)  or  to  per- 
sons not  legally  qualified  to  receive  them.  If  a  colonizing  company  is 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  throw  open  a  considerable  tract  of 
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land  for  settlement  and  fails  to  commence  operations  within  three 
months,  it  must  surrender  all  its  rights.  The  executive  may  make 
contracts  with  colonizing  companies  or  corporations,  under  the  condi- 
tion that  the  companies  obtain  a  number  of  settlers  within  a  given 
period,  but  the  contracts  between  such  companies  and  the  actual  set- 
tlers are  subject  to  approbation  and  confirmation  by  the  depaiiment 
of  public  promotion  {FMaento),     • 

The  total  result  of  the  attempt  to  promote  immigration  has  been 
inconsidei'able.  No  great  movement  of  labor  from  Europe  has  taken 
place,  and  the  agriculture,  mining,  and  other  industries  of  the  country 
have  been  compelled  to  rely  practically  upon  the  native  labor  force. 
The  demand  for  labor,  however,  has  rapidly  increased  with  the 
increased  activity  in  all  branches  of  industry,  and  this  demand  for 
labor  and  the  small  result  attained  by  attempting  to  stimulate  the 
Indian  to  increased  eifort  have  caused  the  need  for  immigi-ants  to 
become  particularly  acute  and  urgent.  This  state  of  affairs  is  keenly 
felt  and  clearly  recognized  by  almost  all  of  the  large  employers  of 
labor,  and  particularly  by  the  proprietors  of  estates.  Representatives 
of  this  class  state  that  the  Indian  population,  great  as  it  is,  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  agriculture,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  Indians  withdraw  themselves  from  any  regular  labor 
and  prefer  to  wander  in  the  fields,  forests,  and  mountains,  obtaining 
a  bare  livelihood  by  the  collection  of  various  raw  materials  for  small 
indiL'^trios.  The  labor  of  the  Indian  is  claimed  to  l>e  more  like  that  of 
a  machine  than  like  that  of  an  intelligent  man.  The  majority  of  the 
agricultural  workers  are  too  ignorant  for  the  use  of  machines,  and 
even  the  overseers  and  proprietors  of  the  haciejidas  are  not  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  break  their  long  established  routine  of  bad  methods  and 
to  profitably  employ  labor  of  a  high  quality. 

''The  four  million  Indians,"  says  a  representative  of  the  planting 
class,  {(i)  "who  exist  in  the  Mexican  territory,  are  hardly  producers. 
*  *  *  The  Indians,"  he  continues,  "are  a  burden  which  the  Mexi- 
cans mast  carry;  without  education  of  any  kind,  they  are  a  liindrance 
to  progress,  an  obstacle  to  our  advance.  Of  another  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation it  may  be  said  that,  though  not  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance 
as  the  Indians,  it  is  still  not  a  productive  class."  He  further  states 
that  the  territory  of  Mexico  could  contain  four  or  five  times  the  present 
population,  and  that  the  example  of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 
Bnizil  should  stimulate  Mexico  io  obtain  intelligent  workmen,  in  order 
to  educate  the  natives,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  this  effort. 
''We  can  not  become  great  by  .ourselves;"  he  concludes,  "in  order  to 
produce  more,  we  require  the  colonizing  element." 

a  See  ail  article  in  the  Boletfn  de  la  Sociedad  Agrfcola  Mexicana,  entitled  Las 
Kecesida<lea  de  Kuestra  Agriciiltura,  reproduced  in  El  Econouiieta  Mexicauo,  1900, 
June  22  and  29  and  July  6. 
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The  problem  of  inducing  immigration  from  Europe,  with  which 
Mexico  is  now  confronted,  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
would-be  inunigrant,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  skilled  work- 
men, is  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  competition  with  a  population 
with  a  lower  standard  of  life  than  his  own,  and  earning  wages  which 
(expressed  in  gold  at  least)  are  considerably  below  what  he  can  earn 
in  the  home  country.  The  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in 
Mexico  are  not  apt  to  be  much  of  an  incentive  to  the  prospective 
immigrant  from  Germany  or  Italy.  In  a  conference  with  a  committee 
sent  to  him  some  months  ago  by  the  Mexican  Agricultural  Societ3% 
the  Italian  minister  in  Mexico  stated  that  of  the  two  classes  of  Italians 
who  might  come  to  Mexico — the  Sicilians  and  the  Calabrians — the  first 
would  come  for  a  smaller  salary,  but  would  add  little  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  general  standard  of  life  of  the  country,  while  the  other 
would  not  come  unless  the  agricultural  wages  were  much  higher  than 
at  present,  as  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  they  earned  in  their  own 
country  an  equivalent  of  $2.50  Mexican  currency  per  day.  With 
regard  to  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  tropical  Mexico,  he 
stated  that  in  no  case  could  the  Italian  immigrant  be  considered  as 
available,  as  the  experience  in  Brazil  had  clciirly  shown  that  the  Italian 
would  not  work  efficiently  in  such  climes  at  an  altitude  of  less  than 
1,000  meter8^(3,281  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (a) 

Mexico  has  a  greater  probability  of  obtaining  immigrants  from 
Italy,  however,  than  from  any  other  European  country.  That  coun- 
ti7,  with  its  prolific  population,  is  turning  out  immense  numbers  of 
emigrants  and  is  peopling,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  available  ter- 
ritory in  Latin  America.  Thus,  in  1899,  there  was  a  total  of  106,840 
persons  over  14  years  of  age  pennanently  emigrating,  and  of  these 
65,306  were  agriculturists  or  engaged  in  agricultural  labor.  What 
has  been  done  in  Argentina  it  is  hoped  to  do  in  Mexico,  and  the  chief 
reliance  of  those  who  desire  immigration  appears  to  be  Italy.  Of  the 
total  emigration  from  Italy,  however,  only  a  very  small  percentage 
has  gone  to  Mexico  or  Central  America.  In  1899  the. emigration  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  (including  Guatemala,  San  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica)  was  only  606,  of  whom  500 
were  permanent.  Of  these  606,  316  came  from  Campania  (281  from 
Salerno  and  35  from  Naples),  11  from  Abruzzi,  25  from  Piedmont, 
and  53  from  Lombardy.  In  1898  the  emigration  amounted  to  but  5<*»8 
permanent  and  6Q  temporary  emigrants.  Of  this  total  of  634  (both 
peniianent  and  temporary),  461  came  from  Campania  (of  whom  256 
were  from  Naples  and  204  from  Salerno),  52  from  Abruzzi,  44  from 
Piedmont,  and  20  from  Lombardy.  (b) 

a  See  El  Econoniista  Mexicano,  Mexico,  July  13,  1901,  pages  279,  280,  aa  repro- 
duced from  the  Boletfn  de  la  Sociedad  Agrfcola  Mexicana. 

h  Statistica  della  Emigrazione  Italiana,  avvenuta  negK  anni  1898  e  1899,  Roma  1900. 
Ministero  di  Agricoltara,  Industria  e  Commercio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica. 
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In  order  that  there  should  be  a  large  emigration  to  Mexico  from 
any  country,  such  as  Italy,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  establish 
a  superiority  in  Mexican  conditions  over  those  of  Italy,  but  equally  to 
establish  the  same  superiority  over  all  other  countries  which  are  equally 
accessible  to  the  Italian  emigrant.  This,  at  the  present  time,  it  seems 
impossible  to  do.  The  great  bulk  of  Italian  emigration  to  Latin 
America  has  gone  to  Argentina,  which  offers  great  attractions  to 
prospective  emigrants.  Thus  during  the  period  from  1857  to  1899, 
inclusive,  there  was  a  total  immigration  to  Argentina  (first-class  pas- 
sengers excluded)  of  2,664,391  persons,  and  a  total  emigration  (first- 
class  passengers  excluded)  of  882,596,  leaving  a  total  net  immigra- 
tion for  the  forty-three  years  of  1,681,795.  Of  the  1,850,226  who 
arrived  in  Argentina  directly  from  over  sea,  disregarding  714,165  per- 
sons who  came  by  way  of  Montevideo,  1,146,407,  or  about  five-eighths, 
were  Italians,  340,696  Spaniards,  159,476  French,  33,610  English,  29,674 
Austrian,  24,518  Swiss,  27,074  Germans,  18,965  Belgians,  and  69,806 
from  other  countries,  (a)  The  net  immigration  during  this  period  was 
almost  as  great  (97  per  cent)  as  the  total  population  of  the  country  in 
1869,  and  was  about  43  per  cent  as  great  as  the  entire  population  in 
1895.  The  attraction  of  Argentina  consists  in  its  very  large  area, 
which  is  about  two  and  one-third  times  that  of  Mexico,  and  its  sparse 
population,  which  is  less  than  one-third  that  of  Mexico,  and  the 
great  demands  both  for  skilled  and  for  unskilled  labor,  which  the  grow- 
ing industry  of  that  country  requires.  The  advantage  of  Argentina 
also  consists  in  its  almost  exclusively  European  population  and  in  the 
absence  of  large  masses  of  Indians  with  a  low  standard  of  life  and  an 
apathy  to  progress;  (J)  while  the  density  of  population  in  Mexico  is 
probably  over  20  (officially  16.4  in  1895),  that  of  Argentina  is  but  2.2, 
and  the  population  of  the  latter  country  could  be  multiplied  nine-fold 
before  it  attained  the  density  of  population  of  Mexico.  In  consequence, 
Argentina  affords  the  immense  advantage  "in  that  the  immigrant 
immediately  finds  a  good  and  secure  position,  no  matter  where,  since 
all  parts  of  the  republic  are  about  equal  and  for  some  time  have  main- 
tained a  normal  level."  (c)  *' As  a  matter  of  fact,  agricultural  labor 
engaged  during  the  whole  year  (in  Argentina)  is  paid  72  francs  ($13.90) 
gold  per  month  and  keep;  the  casual  workers  receive  higher  wages, 
according  to  circumstances,  either  with  or  without  keep."  (c)  It  may 
easily  be  seen  that  these  wages  are  far  in  excess  of  what  are  paid  in 
Mexico. 

aAnuario  de  Estadfstica,  1899,  Volume  II,  pages  155-157.     Buenos  Ayres,  1900. 

b  See  Emilio  Daireux,  Vida  y  Costumbres  en  el  Plata.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Paris,  1888. 
See  particularly  chapter  on  Las  Razas  Destruidas.  Also  La  R<5publique  Argentine, 
Wiener  (Chas.),  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrang^res.    Paris,  1899. 

cSee  report  of  the  Mexican  consul-general  at  Genoa,  Italy,  on  La  Emigraci6n  de 
Italia,  reproduced  in  El  Economista  Mexicano,  Mexico,  June  2,  1900. 
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In  view  of  the  small  immigration  of  Europeans  to  Mexico  and  the 
imperious  demands  of  tropical  agriculture,  the  planters,  constructors 
of  railways,  and  other  employers  of  labor  in  Mexico  have  turned  their 
attention  to  China  as  the  best  source  for  obtaining  large  numbers  of 
unskilled  laborers.  Hitherto  the  immigration  of  Chinese  has  not  been 
very  extensive  or  entirely  successful,  and  it  was  particularly  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  immigration  that  a  "treaty  of  amity,  trade,  and 
navigation  between  Mexico  and  China"  was  concluded  in  Washington, 
December  14,1899,  between  the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  and 
Mexican  governments  in  that  city,  (a)  This  treaty  declared  (article  4) 
that  'Hhe  Chinese  subjects  shall  be  at  liberty  to  travel  through  all  the 
territory  of  Mexico  as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and 
do  not  violate  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country,"  but  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  (article  5)  "  disapprove  of  every  act  of  violence 
or  trickery  which  might  be  committed  in  the  ports  of  China,  or  any- 
where else,  for  the  purpose  of  expatriating  Chinese  subjects  against 
their  will."  It  also  provided  (article  12)  that  the  engagement  by  con- 
tract of  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  country  as  laborers,  servants,  or  the 
like,  in  plantations,  mills,  shops,  business  establishments,  or  private 
families  in  the  other  country,  shall  be  subject  to  rules  to  be  established 
by  mutual  agreement  between  both  high  contracting  parties.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  treaty  Chinese  subjects  were  granted  the  protection 
of  the  Mexican  courts  on  the  same  terms  as  Mexicans  themselves,  or 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favored  foreign  nation. 

While  the  Mexican  Government  is  thus  clearing  the  way  for  a  pos- 
sible immigration  of  Chinese,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-marked 
tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  deprecate  a  yellow  invasion.  "To 
populate  our  country  with  Chinese  or  with  a  larger  number  of  Indians 
would  be  of  little  value"  (poco  fructuoso)  says  one  author,  on  the 
ground  that  the  immigrants  which  come  should  be  intelligent  and 
should  act  as  a  spur  to  the  native  workmen.  (J)  In  another  article  from 
La  Revista  Econ6mica  y  Financiera,  published  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
and  quoted  in  Mexico  with  apparent  approbation,  the  question  of 
Chinese  immigration  is  also  treated  in  no  favorable  manner,  {c)   The  eflSi- 

a  Published  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  July  24,  1900,  and  in  the  Boletln  Oficial  de  la 
Secretarfa  de  Relaciones  Exterioree,  Volume  X,  No.  4,  August  15,  1900.  The  treaty 
was  drawn  up  in  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  English. 

6  Las  Necesidades  de  Nuestra  Agricultura,  cited  on  page  82. 

c  La  Inmigraci6n  Asiatica  en  America,  El  Economista  Mexicano,  Mexico,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1900,  page  46.  The  author  states  that  the  need  of  hands  in  the  departments  ol 
Santa  Cruz  and  Beni,  in  Bolivia,  resulted  in  arbitrary  measures  to  secure  laborers  for 
the  rubber  plantations,  and  that  since  then  the  first  colony  of  Japanese  was  intro- 
duced. The  Japanese  colonists  were  held  to  be  good,  although  proud  {aUivo)  but 
rather  dear,  demanding  £3  ($14.60)  per  month,  with  board  and  clothing.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cheaper.  The  problem  of  Chinese  immigration  is 
similar,  in  Mexico,  to  that  which  exists  in  Bolivia. 
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ciency  of  the  Chinaman  as  a  workman  is  not  called  into  question  in 
these  discussions,  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  he  will  form  an 
undesirable  element  in  the  population,  and  that  the  native  Indians  will 
be  unable  to  compete  with  him.  It  is  also  feared,  in  certain  quarters, 
that  the  occasional  flight  of  the  Chinese  from  Mexico  across  the  Rio 
Grande  might  possibly  lead  to  somewhat  less  cordial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  owing  to  th0  fact  that  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  is  prohibited  in  the  United  States,  while  the  doors  of 
Mexico  have  been  open  to  them.  While  not  desiring  to  hazard  a  pre- 
diction, evidences  are  not  wanting  which  point  to  a  larger  emigration 
of  Chinese  to  the  hot  lands  of  Mexico  in  order  to  take  over  the  work 
of  cultivating  the  soil. 

At  all  events,  Asiatic  emigration  on  a  large  scale  will  more  likely 
occur  than  will  immigration  from  Europe,  unless  special  inducements 
are  offered  the  latter.  Despite  the  large  demand  for  labor  wages  in 
Mexico  are  very  low,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  labor  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  proportional  effect  in  increasing  the  remuneration 
of  labor,  when  expressed  in  gold.  The  Mexican  people  appear  to  be 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  since  it  appears  that  the  large  body  of  labor 
can  not  improve  until  immigration  takes  place,  and  that  immigration 
can  not  take  place  until  the  condition  of  labor  is  improved,  (a)  What 
may  occur  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  can  not  now  be  foreseen,  but 
if  it  is  desired,  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  immediate  future,  to  attract 
great  bodies  of  European  emigrants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  induce- 
ments far  more  attractive  than  at  present.  To  effect  such  a  displace- 
ment of  labor  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  make  free 
gifts  of  land  or  else  for  the  Government  to  defray  the  expense,  or  part 
thereof,  of  the  passage,  and  it  would,  above  all,  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  general  agency  and  emigration  bureau  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
as  is  done  by  Chile.  (J)  The  immigration  to  Chile  is  yet  small,  but 
large  sums  are  being  expended  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  it. 

While,  however,  no  great  immigration  of  unskilled  labor  may  be 
anticipated,  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  number  of  foreign  workmen 
will  always  be  in  demand  for  the  more  skilled  occupations.  In  the 
Republic  there  is  quite  a  number  of  Americans,  Spaniards,  French- 
men, Germans,  and  Italians  employed  in  occupations  which  require  a 

a  This  dilemma  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  confronted  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment a  generation  ago,  when  the  railroads  leading  to  the  United  States  could  not  be 
built  without  the  country  being  richer  and  more  peaceable  and  when  the  wealth 
and  security  of  the  country  could  not  be  advanced  without  the  railroads.  In  this 
case  the  Government  obviated  the  whole  difficulty  by  itself  assuming  the  risks  of  the 
operation  in  the  form  of  a  railroad  guaranty.  The  analogy  in  the  present  ca.se  is 
not  difficult  to  find. 

6  For  the  Chilean  attempts  to  induce  immigration  see  Nicolas  Vega,  La  Inmigraci6n 
Europ6a  en  Chile,  1882  to  1895.  Agenda  General  de  Colonizaci6n  del  Gobiemo  de 
Chile,  Paris,  1896. 
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certain  decree  of  skill,  and  the  demand  for  such  labor  as  can  not 
well  be  done  by  Mexicans,  while  not  great,  is  at  all  events  intense. 
According  to  the  repoiis  of  the  Italian  minister  in  Mexico,  the  field 
for  employment  of  comparatively  cheap  Italian  labor  is  very  good, 
especially  if  the  persons  who  go  there,  whether  agriculturists,  horti- 
culturists, miners,  railway  employees,  or  pereons  engaged  in  trade,  are 
good  workmen  and  s|>ecialists.  The  field,  however,  is  not  entirely 
attractive,  since  the  wages  at  start  are  not  very  high,  and  all  reports 
agree  that  no  one  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  Mexico  unless  he  is 
satisfied  to  commence  with  a  small  salary  and  to  endure  discomforts,  if 
not  privations,  to  which  he  may  not  have  been  accustomed  at  home. 
There  is  demand,  however,  for  mechanical  operatives — blacksmiths, 
masons,  stonecutters,  electricians,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  skilled 
work  of  any  sort. 

The  opportunities  for  skilled  labor  in  Mexico  are  treated  in  a  num- 
ber of  books,  publications,  and  official  reports.  The  most  recent  and 
probably  the  best  statement,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent 
reports  of  the  Italian  minister  in  Mexico.  lie  says  that  in  order  to 
find  work  in  Mexico  it  is  advisable  that  every  immigrant  provide  him- 
self with  a  legal  certificate  of  his  good  conduct.  He  especially  warns 
recent  inmates  of  prisons  or  poorhouses,  or  persons  who  are  too  old, 
or  who  sufifer  from  chronic  diseases,  from  entering  into  a  life  which 
will  be  full  of  fatigues,  sinc^e  such  persons  will  prolmbly  be  rei>atriated, 
and  become  thereby  a  greater  burden  to  the  mother  country.  ''As  a 
result  of  special  circumstances,  relating  to  recent  events,  the  Italian 
emigration  has  here  lost  much  of  the  esteem"  which  it  formerly 
enjoyed.  In  Mexico  the  preference  is  for  workmen  from  Venice, 
Lombardy,  and  Piedmont.  He  warns  intending  emigrants  of  the 
necessary  privations  and  troubles  at  first,  and  states  specifically  that 
wine  is  dear,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  it  good  and  wholesome.  If 
the  intending  emigrant  is  married,  and  his  wife  is  a  good  housekeeper, 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  her,  especially  if  she  is  adept  at  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  sewing.  Finally,  he  points  out  the  success  that  will 
attend  immigrants  who  ai*e  honest,  patient,  industrious,  economical, 
and  x>ersevering.(n) 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  Americans  emi- 
grating to  Mexico  in  large  numbers.  All  authorities  agree  that  there 
is  no  field  in  Mexico  under  present  conditions  for  great  numl^rs 
of  Americans,  and  the  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States 
have  repeatedly  warned  Americans  against  going  to  Mexico  without 
money,  without  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  without  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  and  well-paid  position.     The  difficulties  presented  by 

a  See  Bolletiuo  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri  Parte  Ammiuistrativa  l^  Notiziaria 
IU)iiie,  January,  1899,  August,  1900,  January,  1901.  See  also  (ili  ItiUiani  nel  Mea- 
eico,  November,  1900. 
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difference  in  language,  race,  traditions,  and  training  may  be  overcome 
by  intelligent  Americans,  and  where  the  competition  is  one  of  industry 
and  skill  and  not  merely  of  wages  the  American  is  usually  able  to  moi*e 
than  hold  his  own  with  the  native  employee.  While  there  are  oppor- 
tunities, however,  for  specially  trained  workmen,  particularly  where 
they  can  obtain  positions  in  advance,  the  opportunities  for  unskilled 
labor  are  practically  nil.  The  danger  of  going  to  Mexico  without  any 
definite  plans  and  merely  with  the  desire  to  obtain  unskilled  work  of 
any  sort  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

CONCLUSION  AND  SUMMARY. 

Generally  speaking,  labor  in  Mexico  is  cheap,  ineflScient,  unintelli- 
gent, and  untrustworthy.  Wages  of  labor  are  considerably  lower 
than  those  prevailing  in  western  Europe,  and  very  much  lower  than 
those  current  in  the  United  States.  The  natural  aptitude  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  even  of  the  pure  Indian  is  far  from  despicable,  but  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  untrained  to  economic  thought  or  industrial  action, 
and  there  is  a  general  apathy  and  disinclination  to  take  thought  of  the 
morrow  and  a  general  satisfaction  with  the  prevailing  low  standard  of 
life.  The  diet  of  the  workman  in  Mexico  is  greatly  restricted,  both 
in  variety  and  amount,  and  in  great  masses  of  the  population  is  so 
deficient  as  to  cause  malautrition  and  chronic  ansemia.  ,  The  agricul- 
tural laborer  is  more  particularly  lacking  in  energy,  and  while  his 
endurance  is  great,  his  disposition  is  so  lethargic,  and  there  is  so 
studied  a  slowness  about  his  movements,  as  to  render  his  labor  inef- 
fective and  consequently  dear. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Mexican  workman  is  not  skillful  in  the  use 
of  machinery,  and  although  the  race  possesses  great  aptitude,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  preeminently  successful  in  the  invention  or  adoption 
of  modern  industrial  methods.  The  intelligence  of  the  laborer  is  in 
many  places  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  work  which  could  be  more  economic- 
ally performed  by  machinery  is  frequently  carried  on  expensively  by 
low-priced  human  labor.  In  some  cases  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced and  subsequently  abandoned  owing  to  the  lack  of  skill  of  the 
employees  and  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  the  way  of  having  the 
machines  repaired.  Even  in  purely  manual  labor,  except  in  certain 
special  branches  where  they  possess  extraordinary  skill,  the  workmen 
are  far  from  adept,  and  uneconomical  methods  are  frequently  con- 
tinued in  use  owing  to  the  traditional  hold  which  they  have  upon  the 
population.  The  greatest  drawback  to  Mexican  labor,  however,  is 
the  low  standard  of  life  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  population.  This, 
although  apparently  improving  at  a  slow  rate,  is  not  advancing  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  render  comparison  with  conditions  in  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  admissible.     The  food,  clothing,  and 
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shelter  absolutely  required  for  the  maintenance  of  life  form,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  no  suflSicient  incentive  for  continued  and  strenu- 
ous effort,  and  in  some  other  portions  of  the  country  the  food  of  the 
human  laborers  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  live  stock,  and 
their  shelter  inferior.  The  influence  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule,  during  a  large  portion  of  which  the  native  population  was  greatly 
oppressed,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  growth  of  a 
well-equipped  industrial  type  and  of  ingraining  into  the  Indian  char- 
acter certain  defects,  such  as  improvidence,  proneness  to  drunkenness, 
dissimulation,  and  petty  thieving,  which  render  them  more  or  less 
unfit  as  effective  laborers. 

The  improvidence  of  a  great  proportion  of  Mexican  labor  is  to  be 
observed  more  particularly  in  the  tropical  portions  of  that  country, 
and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  labor  there  and  the  difliculty  of  obtaining 
an  adequate  and  regular  supply  have  led  to  the  existence  of  a  system 
of  labor  based  upon  the  principle  of  indebtedness.  This  system,  which 
works  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  neither  peon  nor  planter,  has  not 
been  done  away  with  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  demand 
for  labor  in  any  other  way.  The  result  of  this  system  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  adoption  of  legal  slavery,  since  it  rests 
upon  the  principle  of  forced  labor,  requires  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  as  an  initial  labor  cost,  robs  the  workman  of  initiative  and 
providence,  and  is  quite  expensive  in  the  item  of  supervision. 

The  conditions  which  have  been  herein  described  are,  however,  now 
changing.  There  was  a  gradual  improvement  during  the  Spanish 
r^ime  from  the  intolerable  conditions  existing  immediately  after  the 
conquest,  and  considerable  progress  had  been  made  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  acquisition  of  independence  by  the 
Mexicans  laid  the  basis  for  a  still  better  condition  of  affairs,  but  little, 
if  any,  direct  benefit  resulted  immediately.  The  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  actually  dates  from  the  victory 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  more  particularly  from  the  accession  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  present  incumbent.  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz.  Within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  peace  has  been  established  on  a  stable  basis, 
security  has  been  maintained,  brigandage  eradicated,  interstate  taxes 
abolished,  finances  reformed,  railroads  constructed,  and  industry, 
agriculture,  and  mining  established  on  a  stable,  permanent  basis. 

CJoincidentally  with  this  material  progress  there  has  occurred  in 
Mexico  a  great  advance  in  education  and  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advance  of  the  people,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  progress  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population  throughout  the 
country  has  improved  in  security,  in  legal  protection,  in  opportunities 
for  labor,  in  regularity  of  employment,  and  in  the  amount  of  wages. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  single  factor  in  improving  the  condition  of 
labor  has  been  the  introduction  of  railways.    The  influence  so  exerted 
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has  been  manifold:  First,  in  stimulating  mining,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
facturing by  establishing  foreign  markets  and  thus  creating  a  demand 
for  labor;  second,  by  strengthening  the  central  government  and  secur- 
ing to  the  laborer  in  greater  measure  the  protection  of  the  law;  third, 
by  permitting  the  employee  to  change  his  place  of  residence,  and  con- 
sequently his  master,  whenever  a  better  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
him.  The  introduction  of  railways  has  still  further  influenced  work- 
men by  spreading  information  of  the  outer  world  and  breaking  up  the 
narrow  provincialism  of  small  rural  centers,  and,  lastly,  by  creating  an 
immediate  demand  for  labor  throughout  the  regions  traversed.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  labor  are  higher  in  sections  of  the  country 
reached  by  railroads,  both  on  these  accounts  and  on  account  of  the 
higher  price  of  food  products  which  prevail.  In  consequence  of  the 
railroad  there  has  grown  to  be,  in  many  parts  of  the  plateau,  so 
great  a  demand  for  labor  that  wages  have  risen  accordingly  and  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  has  been  improved. 

The  general  bettering  of  the  condition  of  labor  has  been  twofold: 
First,  the  gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  raising  of  the  general  level; 
second,  the  change  from  unskilled  to  skilled  labor  and  the  selection  of 
persons  for  the  higher  grade  and  higher  class  occupations.  Just  to 
what  extent  the  general  level  has  risen  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state. 
It  is  claimed  by  one  authority  that ''  the  peon  or  Mexican  day  laborer 
has  advanced  much  more  than  the  same  class  in  various  European 
countries  from  the  French  Revolution  until  the  middle  of  our  (the 
nineteenth)  century,"  and  he  mentions  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Spain  as  the 
most  patent  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Kansom,  stated  that,  as  comj>ared  with  ten  years  before,  it 
might  "safely  be  stated  that,  as  regards  skilled  labor,  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  both  in  the  amount  paid  and  in  the  demand,  while,  as 
regards  unskilled  labor,  the  conditions  may  be  said  to  be  substantially 
the  same. "(a) 

From  such  statistics  as  we  possess,  faulty  as  they  are,  it  would 
appear  that  the  money  wages  of  even  the  lowest  paid  employees  have 
advanced  during  the  last  twenty  years,  when  expressed  in  silver.  If 
expressed  in  gold,  the  wages  would  show  an  absolute  decrease  for  the 
whole  country;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  prices  have  not  b}'' 
any  means  fully  reacted  to  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  that  gold 
wages  are  therefore  not  determinate.  The  inci-ease  of  wages,  how- 
ever, when  reduced  to  a  silver  basis,  is  not  decisive,  although  there 
are  many  portions  of  the  country  in  which  such  an  advance  has  be^n 
perfectly  clear. 

The  second  method  by  which  laboring  conditions  have  been  improved 
is  by  the  change  from  unskilled  to  skilled  labor  and  by  the  attraction 

«Pee  Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Countries,  etc.,  Volume  XIII,  Washington,  1896. 
ort;  by  M.  W.  Ransom,  United  States  minister,  on  Mexico,  pages  111-150. 
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of  labor  to  manufacturing.  This  has  been  almost  in  the  nature  of  a 
capillary  attraction,  since  the  number  of  persons  who  have  engaged 
in  more  or  less  skilled  occupations  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population  of  the  country.  The  cardinal  feature  of  labor  is  still  its 
great  and  undue  preponderance  of  unskilled  labor,  which  is  a  sign  of 
a  low  industrial  development  The  displacement  of  this  unskilled  by 
skilled  labor,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
can  be  shown  in  both  a  positive  and  a  negative  manner — positively,  in 
the  increase  *of  skilled  labor;  negatively,  in  the  partial  or  complete 
cessation  of  various  forms  of  socially  unprofitable  labor.  The  growth 
of  manufacture  is  an  evidence  of  this-evolution  and  is,  in  turn,  aiding 
that  developnaent.  Every  year  new  industries  spring  up,  including 
cotton  mills,  workshops  and  foundries  of  all  sorts,  breweries,  etc.,  to 
say  nothing  of  railways  themselves,  which  call  into  requisition  large 
numbers  of  skilled  employees,  while  other  occupations  formerly  requir- 
ing large  bodies  of  men  are  now  falling  into  desuetude.  The  occupa- 
tion of  carriers  between  different  States  still  employs  many  men,  but 
the  demand  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  former  years,  especially  in 
view  of  the  immense  increase  in  internal  commerce.  The  burro,  or 
donkey,  still  competes  with  the  railroads  on  short  distances,  but  for  a 
long  haul  the  steam  horse  easily  outruns  its  humble  competitor,  and 
the  muleteer  is  now  relegated  to  a  lesser  sphere  of  activity  and  a  lower 
j>osition  in  the  national  economy.  The  driver  of  the  mule  car  is  slowly 
giving  way  to  the  trained  motorman,  and  before  long  the  vast  anny 
of  cargadores^  or  porters,  will  go  the  way  which  in  other  cities  has 
been  trod  by  the  leUadores  and  aguadores — the  *' hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water." 

While  this  displacement  of  unskilled  by  skilled  laborers  is  necessary 
to  the  economic  and  political  progress  of  Mexico,  and  an  indispensable 
condition  of  its  future  healthful  evolution,  it  is  naturally  a  matter  of 
public  policy  not  to  permit  the  development  to  proceed  too  rapidly, 
since  the  powers  of  adaptation  of  the  great  uneducated  masses  are 
small,  and  the  sudden  displacement  and  enforced  nonemployment  of 
great  bodies  of  men  would  work  social  harm  and  might  possibly  evoke 
political  disturbances.  The  administration,  however,  is  steadily  pro- 
moting a  gradual  change  in  this  direction,  and  an  intelligent  body  of 
skilled  laborers  is  growing  up  and  contending  with  foreigners  for  the 
better  paid  positions.  This  development  can  be  clearly  perceived 
working  itself  out  in  wage  contests.  While  at  their  inception  most 
new  enterprises  import  their  skilled  labor  or  draw  it  from  the  resi- 
dent population  of  foreign  birth,  it  is  not  a  long  while  before  the 
high-priced  foreigner  is  displaced  by  the  native  workman.  The 
natives  are  frequently  considered  less  reliable  in  ordinary  times,  but 
are  usually  more  docile  and  subordinate,  not  unintelligent,  and  are 
willing  to  work  for  less  pay  than  that  demanded  by  foreign  workmen. 
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In  Mexico  it  may  be  said  that  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
and  remuneration  of  labor  have  been  a  result  rather  of  outside  influ- 
ences than  of  any  agitation  or  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
employees,  and  the  indications  for  the  immediate  future  point  to 
the  same  influences  working  in  the  same  direction.  A  class  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  workers,  whether  agricul- 
tural or  industrial,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Republic,  and  no 
representation  of  such  a  class  is  sought  in  the  arbitration  of  wages  or 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  There  is^no  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital,  no  wage  contest  on  a  large  scale  between  organized  employees 
and  employers  of  large  masses  of  labor.  Both  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  still  largely  a  matter  of  tradition,  and  the  improve- 
ment that  is  taking  place  appears  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  forces 
outside  the  great  masses  of  workmen  themselves. 

The  great  levers  by  which  the  labor  of  the  country  can  be  raised  to 
a  higher  level  are  universal  education,  both  academic  and  industrial, 
European  immigration,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery.  The 
national  government  has  already  made  great  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  aim.  Laws  making  education  compulsory  have  been  passed 
and  schools  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  while  free 
compulsory  education  has  not  yet  been  rigorously  carried  into  effect, 
progress  in  this  line  has  been  very  great.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  effect,  both  on  the  literacy  of  the  popula- 
tion and  its  general  adaptability  for  work  of  a  high  grade,  is  being 
increasingly  felt. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  is  also  effecting  a  change  in  the 
character  of  labor  by  supplanting  the  unskilled  workman  by  one  pos- 
sessing greater  skill.  The  importance  of  such  a  change  must  be  felt 
to  a  greater  extent  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  industry,  since  at 
the  present  time  Mexico  is,  and  probably  for  an  indefinite  period  to 
come  must  continue  to  be,  a  country  preponderatingly  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  peon,  frequently  of  pure  Indian  blood, 
shows  a  surprising  tenacity  in  his  adherence  to  old  and  bad  methods 
of  cultivating,  and  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  administrators 
and  representatives  of  absentee  owners  of  fiaciendas  do  not  take  up 
with  modern  improvements  as  rapidly  as  might  be  desired.  While 
the  crude  methods,  however,  still  prevail,  the  importation  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  especially  of  American  make,  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor  is  mak- 
ing progress.  Its  introduction,  however,  is  largely  handicapped  by 
the  high  price  of  fuel,  which  has  hindered,  to  an  extent  which  is  hard 
to  appreciate,  a  rapid  improvement  in  labor  conditions.  With  labor 
at  its  present  cost  and  with  fuel  at  a  very  high  price,  the  advantage  of 
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using  machinery  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  (a)  In  Mexico 
the  question  is  frequently  one  of  coal  versus  corn,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  food  for  machines  or  of  food  for  men,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
where  machinery  would  be  used  in  the  United  States  the  work  is  still 
performed  by  human  labor.  The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  rate  of  wages,  is  a  tremendous  waste  and  misapplica- 
tion of  human  labor.  The  tendency,  however,  is  evidently  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  in  machinery,  both  in  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  the  substitution  of  fuel-driven  machines  for  the 
work  of  muscles,  while,  at  the  same  time,  industry  is  becoming  organ- 
ized  on  a  larger  and  consequently  more  economical  scale. 

The  industrial  progress  of  Mexico,  which  it  is  here  impossible  to 
sketch,  is  so  marked  that  the  demand  for  new  and  more  efficient  labor, 
which  is  already  increasing,  will  inevitably  continue  to  grow.  The 
progress  of  the  laboring  class  would  appear  to  be  far  better  assured 
by  an  increasing  demand  for  labor  of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  than 
by  mere  insufficiency  of  labor  of  a  low  grade,  such  as  exists  in  certain 
tropical  agricultural  regions  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  European  immigration  is  rendered  somewhat  diffi- 
cult by  the  low  rate  of  wages  now  prevailing.  Until  these  wages 
increase,  or  until  special  advantages  are  offered  to  prospective  emi- 
grants sufficiently  attractive  to  cause  them  to  prefer  Mexico  to  other 
portions  of  Latin  America,  immigration  from  Europe  will  not  be  great. 
With  the  advance  in  industry,  however,  a  slow  and  gradual  progress 
will  be  made  in  this  direction,  and  immigration  of  skilled  workmen 
and  the  building  up  of  a  body  of  efficient  workers  at  home  will  take 
place;  and  this  development,  although  slow  at  first,  will  be  increas- 
ingly rapid.  No  great  immigration  of  Europeans  can  be  expected, 
however,  until  wages  have  advanced  to  a  higher  point.  The  question 
of  Asiatic  immigration  is  one  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  if 
immigration  of  this  nature  takes  place  on  a  large  scale  it  will  bo  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  labor  supply  rather  than  with  the  idea 
of  improving  it.  The  conditions  are  very  different  in  Mexico  from 
those  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  exact  result  of  the  importation  of  coolies  to  the  hot  lands  of 
Mexico.  The  problem  of  Asiatic  immigration  is  one  of  race  inter- 
mixture or  race  contests,  but  it  seems  probable  that  unless  the  tropical 
labor  problem  becomes  easier  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  strong 

a  In  the  City  of  Mexico  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality  averages 
about  $20  per  ton,  or  about  9  mills  per  pound.  The  wages  of  unskilled  labor  such  as 
that,  for  instance,  employed  in  digging  sewers,  amount  to  62}  cents,  so  that  taking 
the  single  item  of  fuel  alone,  the  daily  wages  of  one  man  are  equal  to  the  price  of 
only  about  70  pounds  of  coal.  In  a  Northern  city  of  the  United  States  the  wages  of 
an  unskilled  laborer  would  amoimt,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  wholesale  price  of  over 
1,000  pounds  of  bituminous  coal.    This  comparison  is  rough,  but  perhaps  suggestive* 
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demand  on  the  part  of  many  planters  to  introduce  vast  bodies  of  Asiatic 
workmen. 

Upon  the  whole  the  most  encouraging  view  of  Mexican  labor  is  to 
be  obtained  by  considering  not  the  actual  conditions,  but  the  probable 
effect  of  tendencies  now  at  work.  These  tendencies  appear  to  be  almost 
entirely  in  the  direction  of  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the 
laboring  population,  and  while  the  progress  which  has  been  made  has 
been  exaggerataed  by  many  writers,  and  while  the  real  wages  of  the 
population  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  many  persons  have  stated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  tendencies  at  work  are  favoring  the 
growth  of  an  independent  and  intelligent  working  class.  The  indis- 
pensable condition  to  its  future  progre&s  is  peace  and  a  strong,  intel- 
ligent government.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  has  been 
achieved  in  less  than  a  generation,  and  although  the  work  of  uplifting 
the  whole  population  to  the  standard  of  western  Europe  is  a  herculean 
task,  the  progress  already  made  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the 
result  will  be  achieved. 


THE  VEOBOES  OF  CIHCLAHE  CEKTBAL  PACTOBY  AND  CALTTMET 

PLANTATION,  LOTHSIANA. 

BT  J.  BRADFORD  LAWS. 

The  present  study  was  suggested  by  those  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  '*  A  series  of  investiga- 
tions of  small,  well-defined  groups  of  Negroes,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,"  as  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
January,  1898. 

The  localities  chosen  for  study  were  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and 
Calumet  Plantation.  They  are  regarded  as  representative  of  the  con- 
ditions on  all  the  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana.  The  two  places  are, 
however,  quite  differently  situated  both  as  to  geographical  position  and 
conditions.  In  order  to  understand  better  the  local  conditions  a  brief 
sketch  of  each  neighborhood  is  desirable. 

CINCLARE  CENTRAL  FACTORY. 

Cinclare  Central  Factory  is  located  at  Cinclare,  West  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  La.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  about  5 
miles  below  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  some  rice,  and  a  little  stock  raising,  are  the 
only  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

The  plantation  has  about  1  mile  frontage  on  the  river  and  is  about 
4  miles  in  depth.  About  two-thirds  of  this  land  is  in  cultivation. 
Besides  Cinclare  plantation  proper  there  are  two  plantations,  known 
as  Cinclare  additions,  which  together  are  about  one-half  the  size  of 
Cinclare  plantation  and  about  1  mile  distant,  are  owned  by  the  same 
proprietor,  and  are  under  the  same  management.  These  two  places 
are  included  in  all  cases  in  this  investigation  as  part  of  Cinclare  Central 
Factory  and  its  plantation.  Silvery  plantation,  about  7  miles  farther 
up  the  river  and  about  5  miles  inland,  is  also  included  as  part  of 
Cinclare  Central  Factory  and  its  plantation  unless  otherwise  stated. 
All  these  places  are  sugar  plantations  and  all  send  their  sugar  cane, 
when  cut,  to  the  factory  at  Cinclare,  where  it  is  ground  and  manu- 
factured into  sugar. 

Cinclare  Central  Factory,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  central  factory, 
only  one-fifth  of  the  cane  which  is  ground  there  being  raised  on  the 
place,  the  rest  coming  from  different  plantations  within  a  radius  of 
about  75  miles  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  runs  through 
Cmclare.     The  factory  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  modern 
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sugar  factories  in  the  State.  This  somewhat  changes  the  character  of 
the  population,  as  there  are  more  men  working  in  or  about  the  factory 
than  if  it  were  a  plantation  factory  and  not  a  central  factory.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Cinclare  are  Negroes,  the  manager, 
overseers,  engineers,  and  skilled  workmen  and  their  families  being  the 
only  white  persons  on  the  place. 

CALUMET  PLANTATION. 

Calumet  plantation  is  in  Parish  St.  Mary,  La.,  on  Bayou  Teche, 
about  4  miles  from  Patterson.  Patterson  is  the  chief  city  of  the  par- 
ish and  the  center  of  the  lumbering  industry  for  that  district.  Lum- 
bering and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  are  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

Calumet  is  a  true  plantation,  all  the  cane  that  is  ground  in  the  sugar- 
house  being  raised  on  the  place,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  so  that 
here  there  are  more  field  hands  and  fewer  factory  hands  employed 
than  at  Cinclare. 

The  character  of  the  Negroes,  who  compose  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  Calumet  plantation,  is  also  diflferent  from  that  of 
the  Negroes  of  Cinclare.  At  Calumet  a  few  of  the  old  French  Negroes 
and  some  of  their  descendants  are  still  found.  It  is  said  that  the  dan- 
gerous Negroes  from  all  parts  of  the  South  were  brought  to  the  Teche 
and  sold  there  during  slavery  times,  as  such  constituted  ^the  low-priced 
Negroes  demanded  by  the  Teche  planters,  whose  overseers  were  a 
peculiarly  fearless  lot.  If  this  be  so,  it  means  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  present  Negroes  there  are  from  bad  stock,  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  comparing  them  with  the  population  of  the 
rest  of  the  State.  There  have  been  no  great  number  of  colored  people 
pennanently  imported  since  the  civil  war — only  a  few  each  from  Ten- 
nessee, North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

The  Negroes  of  Cinclare,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  Negro  stock  and  not  descendants  of  a  particularly  vicious  lot. 
Migration  is  easier,  also,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Negroes  are 
not  so  confined  to  one  district  as  on  the  Teche,  where  about  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  State  is  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  and  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  plan, 
this  study  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  order  of  the  study  of  The 
Negroes  of  Farmville,  Va.,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Department  of 
Labor  Bulletin,  No.  14;  that  of  The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Thom,  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  32,  and  that  of 
The  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Va.,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Thom,  Department  of 
Labor  Bulletin,  No.  37. 

The  materials  for  this  study  were  collected  by  the  writer  in  July  and 
August,  1900,  and  are  supplemented  and  corrected  by  some  data 
obtained  in  April,  1901.     Having  special  advantages  and  being  known 
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to  the  Negroes,  he  had  no  trouble  in  collecting  the  necessary  data, 
except  that  the  Negroes  were  a  little  shy  at  first,  not  knowing  to  what 
use  the  data  were  intended  to  be  put. 
The  following  questions  were  asked  each  Negro: 


Head  of  family  (name)? 

1.  Number  in  family? 

2.  Relation  to  head  of  family? 

3.  Sex? 

4.  Race? 

5.  Age  (nearest  birthday)? 

6.  Conjugal  condition? 

7.  Place  of  birth? 


8.  Able  to  read  or  write? 

9.  Occupation? 

10.  Wages  per  day? 

11.  Mother  of  how  many  children? 

12.  Number  of  children  now  living? 

13.  First  child? 

14.  Whereabouts  of  children? 

15.  Defective? 


There  was  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  answera  to  all  the  questions 
except  the  fifth, which  many  were  unable  to  answer,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  some  of  them  had  been  slaves  and,  for  purposes  of  trade,  had  not 
been  allowed  to  know  their  age.  Still  it  is  thought  that  they  answered 
as  well  as  a  body  of  whites  could  who  were  equally  illiterate.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  questions  were  obtained  from  the  books  of  the 
employers,  so  those  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

There  are  no  special  exceptions  to  make  so  as  to  put  the  figures  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville. 

AGE,   SEX,  AND  BIRTHPLACE  OF  NEGRO  POPLTLATION. 

The  total  number  of  Negroes  of  whom  record  was  taken  was  301, 
located  as  follows: 

Cinclare  and  additions , *. 146 

Silvery 57 

Calumet 99 

Total 301 

Quite  a  number  of  those  who  were  working  on  the  plantations  at 
the  time  did  not  live  there  and  they  are  not  included  in  this  investigation. 

Taking  the  Negroes  of  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  we  find  that  there  are  181  males  and  120  females — a  pro- 
portion of  663  females  to  1,000  males.  This  is  147.2  females  per  1,000 
males,  or  over  18  per  cent,  less  than  the  showing  for  Litwalton,  where 
the  proportion  of  810.2  females  to  every  1,000  males  was  considered 
remarkable.  It  likewise  shows  a  very  different  order  of  things  as 
compared  with  Sandy  Spring,  where  there  were  1,053  females  to  every 
1,000  males,  and  Farmville,  where  there  were  1,048  females  to  every 
1,000  males,  and  is  very  much  below  the  general  average  for  the  United 
States,  952.8  females  to  every  1,000  males. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  observations  were 
taken  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  number  of  laborers  employed  is 
the  smallest,  and  that  the  families  usually  on  the  places  were  not  all 
there.     The  figures  indicate  a  large  immigration  of  males,  and  this  is 
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only  natural,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  iSnd  work  on  the 
plantations  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auf^ust,  which  are  near  the  end 
of  the  cultivating  season  and  before  the  grinding  season.  The  Negroes 
are  migrating  or  cultivating  their  own  little  patches  of  ground  during 
that  season  also.  The  women  are  at  their  homes  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  in  fact  migrate  almost  as  much  as  the  men,  moving  from 
place  to  place  at  their  own  pleasure,  for  few  of  them  have  very  bind- 
ing ties.  This  migration  of  both  sexes  is  becoming  more  and  more 
noticeable,  and  will  undoubtedly  play  a  large  part  in  the  future  of  the 
race. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  Negroes,  by  sex  and  age 
periods: 

NUMBER  OF  NEGROES   ON  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND   CALUMET   PLANTATIONS,   FROM 
WHOM  REPORTS  WERE  OBTAINED,  BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX,  1900. 


Age  periods. 


Under  1  year 
1  to  9  years . . 
10  to  19  years 
20  to  29  years 
80  to  39  years 
40  to  49  years 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

3 

4 

24 

28 

62 

40 

26 

66 

53 

82 

85 

25 

4 

29 

13 

5 

18 

Age  periods. 


50  to  59  years.... 

60  to  69  years 

70  to  79  years.... 
Age  not  reported 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 

2 

6 

2 

16 

2 
1 

19 

181 

120 

Total. 


4 

6 

2 

85 


301 


Over  10  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  did  not  report  their  age,  which  is  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  in  either  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  or 
Farmville.  A  good  many  of  these  were  undoubtedly  over  50  years  of 
age.  Some  who  had  been  slaves  were  never  allowed  to  know  their 
age  and  others  could  not  remember.  There  are  116  males  of  voting 
age.  For  sake  of  comparison  the  tables  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring, 
and  Farmville  are  added: 


NEGROES  ON  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET  PLANTATIONS,  AND  IN  LITWALTON, 
VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  FROM  WHOM  REPORTS  WERE  OB- 
TAINED, BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX. 


[This  table  does  not  include  G5  persons  at  Sandy  Sprin 

le  and  75  at  Farmville,  mostly  women  in 

domestic  senice.] 

Age  periods. 

Cinelare,  Silvery, 
and  Calnmet,  1900. 

Litwalton,  1901. 

Sandy  Spring 

,1899. 

Farmville, 

1897. 

1 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

TotaL 

M^l^-  n^^. 

Total.  Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

TotHl. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Under  1  year.. 

1 

8 

4 

2 

4 

6 

8 

17 

26 

12 

12 

24 

1  to9  years.... 

24 

28 

52 

43 

45 

88 

125 

124 

249 

127 

150 

277 

10  to  19  years.. 

40 

26 

66 

62 

42 

91 

107 

112 

219 

182 

147 

829 

20  to  29  years.. 

53 

82 

85 

42 

23 

65 

47 

61 

108 

87 

101 

188 

80  to  39  years- . 

25 

4 

29 

20 

21 

41 

41 

45 

86 

53 

67 

120 

40  to  49  years.. 

13 

5 

18 

21 

16 

37 

40 

84 

74 

47 

55 

102 

50  to  59  years. , 

2 

2 

4 

12 

9 

21 

27 

22 

49 

44 

62 

96 

60  to  69  years.. 

5 

1 

6 

10 

3 

13 

21 

17 

38 

23 

24 

47 

70  to  79  years . . 

2 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

8 

16 

14 

15 

29 

80  to  89  years.. 

2 

2 

3 

8 

11 

3 

3 

6 

90  to  100  years. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

100    years    or 

over 

1 

1 

Age    not    re- 

ported   

16 

19 

35 

9 

8 

17 

8 

.10 

18 

4 

1 

6 

Total 

181 

120         801 

216 

175 

391 

436 

459 

895 

598 

627 

1,226 
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From  this  table  the  percentages  in  different  age  periods  are  com- 
puted and  an  opportunity  is  given  to  compare  these  with  the  ones 
obtained  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  Farmville,  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  populations  of  three  foreign  countries: 

PEE  CENT  IN  DIFFERENT  AGE  PERIODS  OF  NEGROES  ON  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND 
CALUMET  PLANTATIONS,  IN  LITWALTON,  VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE, 
VA..  AND  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


Age  periods. 

Negroes 
ofCln- 
clare. 
Silvery, 
and  Cal- 
umet. 

Negroes 

otlAt- 

Walton. 

Negroes 

of 
Sandy 
Spring. 

N^rroes 

of  Farm- 

vUle. 

Colored 
popula- 
tion of 

the 
United 
State^^.a 

Total 
popula- 
tion of 

the 
United 
States. 

Population  of— 

Ger- 
many. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Under  10  years  — 

10  to  19  years 

20  to  29  years 

30  to  39  years 

40  to  49  years 

60  to  59  years 

60  to  69  years 

70  years  or  over.... 

21.0& 

24.81 

31.96 

10.90 

6.77 

1.60 

2,26 

.76 

26.37 

26..07 

16.97 

10.71 

9.66 

5.48 

8.39 

2.35 

81.24 
24.97 
12.81 
9.81 
8.44 
5.59 
4.33 
8.31 

24.57 
26.86 
15.85 
9.79 
8.32 
7.84 
3.84 
8.43 

28.22 

25.18 

17.40 

11.26 

7.89 

4.92 

2.88 

2.25 

24.28 

21.70 

18.25 

13.48 

9.45 

6.38 

8.94 

2.52 

24.2 

20.7 

16.2 

12.7 

10.4 

7.8 

5.2 

2.8 

20.8 

23.4 

16.2 

10.8 

9.8 

8.5 

6.0 

4.5 

17.5 
17.4 
16.3 
13.8 
12.3 
10.1 
7.6 
6.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Persons  of  Negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians. 

Here  again  is  a  very  clear  example  of  the  immigration  of  Negroes, 
especially  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  the  most  active  part  of  life 
and  the  most  desirable  age  on  plantations.  As  in  Sandy  Spring  and 
Farmvillc,  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  is  increased 
by  the  habit  parents  or  widowed  persons  have  of  going  off  and  leaving 
their  children  with  grandparents  or  relatives,  to  be  taken  care  of  while 
they  roam  around  to  their  heart's  desire. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  place  of  birth  show  that  248  were  born 
within  the  State  and  53,  or  17.6  per  cent,  without  the  State: 


Louisiana 248 

Mississippi 23 

Virginia 8 

Texas 6 

Kentucky 4 

Tennessee 3 

Georgia 3 

Alabama 2 


North  Carolina 2 

South  Carolina 1 

Maryland 1 

United  States  of   Colombia,   South 

America 1 


Total 301 


During  the  grinding  season,  when  more  labor  is  employed,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  born  outside  the  State  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
immigration  of  extra  laborers  from  the  neighboring  States  and  even 
from  greater  distances. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS. 

In  the  following  table  of  the  137  males  over  15  years  of  age  who 
reported,  38,  or  27.74  per  cent,  were  single;  89,  or  64.96  per  cent, 
were  married,  and  6,  or  4.38  per  cent,  were  widowed.  The  remaining 
4,  or  2.92  per  cent,  reported  themselves  as  permanently  separated  from 
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their  wives.  There  were  80  women  over  15  years  of  age  reported, 
of  whom  18,  or  22.50  per  cent,  were  single;  50,  or  62.50  per  cent, 
were  married;  5,  or  6.25  per  cent,  were  widowed,  and  7,  or  8.75  per 
cent,  were  permanently  separated.  Of  the  males  and  females  reported 
as  separated  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  legal  divorce. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  OF  THE  NEGROES  OP  CINCLARE, 

SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET,  1900. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age  periods. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

Total. 

15  to  19  years 

21 
14 

1 

11 
6 

6 
23 
4 
6 
1 

38 

20  to  29  yean 

35 

23 

12 

2 

3 

2 

12 

2 

2 
1 

4 

85 

80  to  39  years 

29 

40  to  49  years 

1 

18 

60  to  69  yean 

1 

4 

(K)  to  69  yean 

2 

1 

6 

70  to  79  yean ...... 

2 

Age  not  reported .. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11. 

4 

2 

36 

Total 

38 

89 

6 

4 

18 

60 

6 

7 

217 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  LITWALTON,  VA., 

SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARM VILLE.  VA. 

LITWALTON,  1901. 


» 

Males. 

Females. 

Ago  periods. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

Total. 

15  to  19  yean 

22 

33 

1 

2 

1 

18 
2 
2 

1 

20 

19 

12 

9 

1 

1 

41 

20  to  29  yean 

8 
16 
17 

9 
10 

1 
3 
1 
1 

i' 

1 

1 

66 

80  to  39  yean 

41 

40  to  49  yean 

2 

2 

37 

50  to  59  yean 

21 

60  to  69  yean 

2 
3 

13 

70  to  79  yean 

3 

7 

80  to  89  yean 

.... 

1 



1 

2 

•90  yean  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

59 

64 

7 

2 

24 

65 

8 

2 

231 

8AKDY  SPRING,  1899. 


16  tb  19  yean 

48 

21 

5 

2 

30 

20 

6 

3 
40 
39 
28 
16 
11 
2 
1 

81 

20  to  29  yean 

24 
34 
37 
24 
16 
6 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4' 

4 
6 
6 
7 
1 

1 
1 
2 

i" 

108 

80  to  39  yean 

86 

40  to  49  yean 

74 

60  to  59  yean 

1 
2 
1 

2 

49 

60  to  69  yean 

38 

70  to  79  yean 

16 

80  to  89  yean 

1 

11 

90  vean  or  over ....... 

1 

2 

Aire  not  renorted 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Total 

T7 

145 

8 

7 

59 

143 

28 

5 

472 

PARMVILLE,  1897. 


15  to  19  yean 

20  to  29  yean 

80  to  39  yean 

40  to  49  yean 

50  to  59  yean 

60  to  69  yean 

70  to  79  yean 

80  to  89  yean 

90  yean  or  over  . 
Age  not  reported 

Total 


79 
65 
6 
3 
2 
1 


147 


28 

46 

87 

80 

20 

12 

8 

1 

1 

178 


3 
7 
2 
1 


14 


3 
1 
3 

4 


12 


71 
44 
10 


126 


3 
51 
49 
30 
32 
9 
4 


178 


3 
6 
22 
17 
14 
11 
8 


76 


3 
2 
3 
3 
1 


12 


163 

187 

120 

101 

96 

47 

29 

6 

2 

8 

748 
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For  comparison,  the  following  table  of  the  conjugal  condition  of  the 
Negroes  of  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet,  of  Litwalton,  Sandy 
Spring,  and  Farmville,  and  of  several  foreign  countries  is  inserted. 
The  table  includes  persons  of  15  years  of  age  or  over. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OP  CINCLARE.  SILVERY.  AND  CALUMET,  OF 
LITWALTON,  VA.,  SANDY  SPRING.  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  AND  OF  THE  POPULA- 
TIONS OF  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  SEX. 

[The  per  cents  for  Cinclare.  Silyery.  and  Calumet,  and  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmyille 
are  computed  from  schedules;  those  for  foreign  countries  are  taken  from  Mayo-Smith's  statistics  and 
sociology.  The  figures  for  divorced  are  not  shown  for  the  foreign  countries.  This  table  does  not 
include  65  persons  at  Sandy  Spring  and  75  at  Farmyille,  mostly  women  in  domestic  service.] 


Civil  division. 


Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet 

Litwalton 

Sandy  Spring 

Farmville 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 


Percent 

of  males  15  years  of 

age  or  ovei 

• 
• 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed.   1 

1 

27.7 

66.0 

a4.4 

44.7 

48.5 

c5.8 

82.5 

61.2 

a8.4 

41.9 

60.7 

/4.0 

86.0 

66.6 

7.5 

40.9 

68.7 

5.8 

89.5 

64.9 

5.6 

81.5 

63.7 

4.7 

49.8 

44.8 

6.9 

40.9 

63.1 

6.0 

Per  cent  of  females  15  yean 
of  age  or  over. 


Single. 


22.6 
24.2 
25.1 
82.1 
80.0 
86.5 
87.8 
22.0 
43.5 
83.2 


Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

62.5 

66.2 

65.7 

dS.l 

60.9 

«11.9 

45.4 

pl9.4 

65.3 

14.7 

60.8 

12.4 

60.9 

11.8 

62.8 

16.0 

42.1 

14.4 

63.2 

13.6 

a  Also  2.9  per  cent  separated. 
b  Also  8.8  per  cent  separated. 
c  Also  1.5  per  cent  separated. 
d  Also  2  per  cent  separated. 


e  Also  2.1  per  cent  separated. 
/Also  3.4  per  cent  separated, 
y  Also-S.l  per  cent  separated. 


In  the  following  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes  of 
Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Negroes 
of  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville,  and  with  that  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States.  Only  persons  of  20  years  of 
age  or  over  are  included. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  CINCLARE,  8ILVKRY,  AND  CALUMET,  OF 
LITWALTON,  VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  AND  OF  THE  POPULA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SEX. 

[The  per  cents  for  Cinclare.  Silvery,  and  Calnmet,  and  for  Litwalton.  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville 
are  computed  from  schedules:  those  foi  the  United  States  are  taken  from  the  United  States  census  of 
1890.  Tnis  table  does  not  include  65  persons  at  Sandy  Spring  and  75  at  Farmville,  mostly  women  in 
domestic  service.] 


Civil  division. 

Per  cent  of  males  20  years  of  age 
or  over. 

Per  cent  of  females  20  years  of  age 
or  over. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Di- 
vorced. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Di- 
vorced. 

Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calu- 
met   

14.66 
33.64 
15.35 
25.00 

76.72 
58.18 
76.72 
65.44 

6.17 
6.36 
4.23 
5.15 

a3.45 
al.82 
a  3. 70 
a4.41 

11.11 

7.50 

14.86 

17.30 

69.84 
80.00 
69.31 
55.03 

7.94 
10.00 
13.86 
23.90 

oil.  11 

Litwalton 

a2.50 

Sandv  Snrinfr 

a2.47 

Farmville 

a  3. 77 

United  States: 

Native  whites,   native 
parents 

28.54 

48.82 
28.06 
25.01 

66.08 

48.65 
65.93 
69.02 

4.74 

2.25 
5.51 
5.40 

b.64 

6.28 
5.50 
6.57 

18.75 

84.83 
15.39 
15.71 

67.88 

68.76 
68.05 
65.02 

12.79 

6.02 
16.21 
18.41 

6.58 

Native  whites,  foreign 
parents 

6.39 

Foreiirn  whites 

6.35 

Negroes 

6.86 

Total  United  States... 

30.95 

63.83 

4.65 

6.57 

19.92 

66.35 

13.19 

6.54 

a  Separated. 


6  Including  unknown. 
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As  seen  in  these  last  few  tables  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes 
of  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet  presents  some  very  marked  contrasts 
to  that  of  the  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville.  The 
number  of  single  men  and  women  of  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet 
over  15  years  of  age  is  very  much  less  in  proportion  than  of  either  Lit- 
walton, Sandy  Spring,  or  Farmville.  In  Litwalton  the  number  of 
single  men  between  20  and  30  was  nearly  four  times  the  number  in  the 
same  age  period  who  were  or  had  been  married;  in  Farmville  the  num- 
ber of  single  men  in  this  age  period  was  not  far  from  double  the 
number  of  those  who  were  or  had  been  married;  in  Sandy  Spring  the 
number  of  single  and  married  in  the  same  period  was  about  equal; 
while  at  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet  the  number  of  single  men 
was  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  men  in  the  same  age  period  who 
were  married.  The  influences  of  city  life  being  absent,  we  would 
expect  to  find  this  the  case.  Of  those  whose  age  was  reported  there 
was  but  one  unmarried  person  30  years  of  age  or  over.  But  while  the 
per  cent  of  single  males  and  females  is  less  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  illicit  sexual  intercourse  is  any  the  less.  In  fact  the  con- 
ditions were  found  to  be  very  much  worse  than  those  reported  from 
either  Sandy  Spring  or  Farmville.  There  is  no  aspiitition  for  social 
position  to  raise  them  and  to  have  the  good  effect  that  the  writer  of 
the  Farmville  article  thinks  it  is  having  on  the  Negroes  of  that  place. 
He  says  '^no  black  girl  of  the  town  can  have  an  illegitimate  child 
without  being  shut  off  from  the  best  class  of  people  and  looked  at 
askance  by  ordinary  folks. "(a)  This  is  not  at  all  the  case  at  Cinclare 
or  Calumet,  where  there  are  numerous  children,  known  by  all  to  be 
illegitimate,  and  yet  this  condition  of  affairs  is  considered  and  spoken 
of  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  compute  the  per  cent  of  illegitimacy 
would,  however,  be  practically  impossible.  Legal  marriage  is  not  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary.  Of  40  couples  at  Cinclare  who  reported 
themselves  as  married,  and  who  were  known  well  by  the  head  over- 
seer, only  20  were  legally  married  in  the  church  or  by  the  civil  author- 
ities. This  would  indicate  that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  married  per- 
sons, so  reported,  were  legally  married.  Those  who  have  had  long 
experience  with  the  Negroes  of  the  plantation  state  that  even  this  figure 
is  too  high.  Cohabitation  is  the  rule.  Even  when  they  are  legally 
married  (and  this  is  generally  done  after  a  period  of  cohabitation  and 
under  religious  excitement),  they  soon  forget  their  vows  and,  if  the 
impulse  strikes  them,  they  separate  and  live  with  someone  more  to 
their  liking.  Numerous  cases  are  seen  of  two  persons  legally  mar- 
ried and  yet  each  living  with  a  different  person  and  reporting  as  being 
married  to  the  second.  A  legal  divorce  is  practically  imknown 
among  the  plantation  Negroes.  For  all  these  reasons  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  the  figures  on  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes 

a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  14,  page  3S. 
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of  Cinclare  and  Calamet;  and  yet  they  are  thought  to  be  i-epresentative 
of  the  plantation  Negroes  of  the  far  South. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  born  to  each  of 
the  80  females  who  returned  answers,  and  the  number  of  children  still 
living: 

NUMBER   OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  FEMALE  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  REPORTING  AT 
CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET,  AND  NUMBER  STILL  LIVING,  1900. 


Chil- 

FemaleB  15  to  19 
years  of  age. 

Females  20  to  29 
years  of  age. 

Females  30  to  39 
years  of  age. 

Females  40  years 
of  age  or  over. 

Females,  age  not 
reported. 

drenof 

each 
female. 

Fe- 

maleg 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chil- 
dren 
Uv- 
ing. 

Fe- 
males 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chil- 
dren 
liv- 
ing. 

Fe- 
males 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chil- 
dren 
liv- 
ing. 

Fe- 
males 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chil- 
dren 
liv- 
ing. 

Fe- 
males 

Chil- 
dren. 

Chil- 
dren 
liv- 
ing. 

None . . 

11 
2 
4 

7 

11 

6 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 

1 

2 
8 

1 
5 

11 

12 

12 

8 

6 

6 

9 
9 
6 
6 
2 
6 

1 
4 
6 
8 
15 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1 

6 

6 

6 

?:::::::: 

1 

1 

6 

3 

7 " 

1 

1 

7 
8 

6 

8 1 

1 

8 

3 

7 

9::::::i::::: 

1 

9 

5 

10 

3 

30 

16 

11. 



1 

1 
1 

11 
12 

10 
10 

12 

1 

1 

12 
18 

1 

13 ' 

6 

11 

15 1 

•**•*•  

1 
2 

16 
32 

6 
17 

16 ' 

( 

1 

....     1 

Of  these  80  women  58  have  had  children.  These  58  have  had  268 
children,  or  an  average  of  4.62  per  woman,  of  which  154,  or  57.5  per 
cent,  are  still  living.  In  34  cases  out  of  the  58,  or  59  per  cent,  the  first 
child  is  living.  All  those  who  were  questioned  on  this  subject,  and 
who  have  lived  with  the  Negroes  all  their  lives,  stated  that  the  birth 
rate  is  diminishing  rapidly  and  that  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  are 
becoming  much  more  common. 

As  in  the  case  of  Sandy  Spring,  no  facts  were  brought  out  in  the 
investigation  which  indicated  an  actual  miscegenation  in  progress 
between  the  two  races,  but  concubinage  is  not  so  unknown. 

The  proportion  of  the  Negroes  of  mixed  blood  is  of  course  very 
difficult  to  determine.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  all  the  Negroes  recorded,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  261 
were  apparently  of  unmixed  Negro  blood,  while  40,  or  13.3  per  cent, 
showed  traces  of  white  blood.  This  percentage  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  figures  for  Litwalton,  where  the  percentage  of  mixed 
blood  was  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  75  per  cent;  for  Sandy  Spring, 
where  it  was  estimated  at  from  30  to  60  per  cent;  and  for  Farmville, 
where  it  was  estimated  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  Cinclare  is  very  much  farther  South, 
nearer  the  "Black  Belt,"  and  also  that  the  overseers  prefer  a  Negro 
of  unmixed  blood  for  work  on  the  plantations,  and  that  this  influences 
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their  choice  of  hands.  The  figure  is  moreover  at  best  only  an  estimate, 
and  undoubtedly  would  show  a  large  error  if  the  real  facts  could  be 
known, 

SCHOOLS  AND  ILLITERACY. 

Cinclare  has  no  school  of  its  own  for  the  Negroes,  but  they  can 
attend  the  parish  public  school  about  1  mile  from  Cinclare.  Only 
about  30  children,  or  considerably  less  than  25  per  cent,  .do  attend 
from  Cinclare,  as  there  is  no  compulsory  attendance.  School  is  open 
eight  months  in  the  year. 

At  Calumet  the  facilities  are  little  better.  The  school  is  held  in  the 
church  building,  which  is  at  the  geographical  center  of  the  place.  The 
teacher  (colored  female)  was  educated  in  New  Orleans,  and  seems 
interested  in  her  work,  and  up  to  date  in  methods.  She  receives  $20 
per  month,  whereas  the  teacher  in  the  white  public  school  receives  $40 
per  month.  The  school  is  free  except  that  each  family  represented 
there  must  pay  $1  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  incidental 
expenses.  The  parish  superintendent  requires  the  teacher  to  drop  all 
in  arrears,  but  this  rule  is  ignored  in  the  white  school.  Only  about  20 
children,  or  less  than  10  per  cent,  attend,  the  small  attendance  being 
chiefly  due  to  indifference  to  the  advantages  of  education  and  to  the 
required  payment  of  the  dollar.  The  colored  school  is  open  four  and 
the  white  eight  months  in  the  year.  As  at  Cinclare,  there  is  no  compul- 
sory attendance.  The  opportunities  for  education  at  both  places  are 
far  better  than  they  used  to  be,  yet  very  few  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  literates  and  illiterates  by  age  periods. 
There  was  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  answers  to  the  question  whether 
they  were  able  to  read  or  write,  or  both.  For  this  reason,  those  "able 
to  read  and  write  a  little"  have  been  enumerated  as  distinct  from 
those  able  to  read  and  write  as  the  terms  are  commonly  used.  Those 
who  are  put  down  as  being  able  to  read  and  write  a  little,  can  read  a 
few  well-known  signs,  advertisements,  and  the  like.  They  simply 
read  by  remembering  the  shape  of  the  sign  or  advertisement,  and  can 
not  spell  it  out.  In  the  same  way  they  can  write  their  names  and  a 
few  figures,  but  nothing  more.  They  are  not  wholly  illiterate,  how- 
ever, and  so  have  been  given  separately. 

LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND 

CALUMET,  1900. 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


MALES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over . . 
Age  not  reported. 

Total 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


6 

10 

6 

8 


24 


Able  to 
read. 


8 
8 
1 
1 
1 

9 


Illiterate. 


SO 
88 
18 
15 
14 

110 


Able  to 

read  and 

write  a 

litUe. 


4 

1 
2 
2 


9 


Able  to 
read  a 
little. 


1 
1 
1 


Total. 


44 

53 
22 
21 
10 

15e 
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LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND 

CALUMET,  1900-Concluded. 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


rXMALBS. 

10  to  20  years 

21  to  80  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total 

BOTH  SEXES. 

10  to  20  years 

21  to  80  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total  both  sexes 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


6 
6 
1 
2 
1 


15 


12 

16 

6 

5 

1 


89 


Able  to 
read. 


Illiterate. 


8 
6 
1 
1 
1 


11 


22 

16 

8 

4 

18 


63 


52 
54 
16 
19 
82 


173 


Able  to 

read  and 

write  a 

little. 


8 
8 


8 


7 
4 
2 
4 


17 


Able  to 
read  a 
little. 


1 
2 
1 


1 
5 


Total. 


81 

27 

4 

8 

10 


89 


76 
80 
26 
29 
86 


245 


This  table  presents  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from  that  found 
in  either  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  or  Farmville,  as  shown  by  the  tables 
which  follow: 

UTERATES  AND  ILUTERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  LITWALTON,  VA.,1901.(a) 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


MALES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  80  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over  . 
Age  not  reported 


Total  males. 


FEMALES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  80  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over  . , 
Age  not  reported , 


Total  females. 


BOTH  SEXES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over  . 
Age  not  reported 


Total  both  sexes 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


28 
24 
IS 
12 
1 


78 


Able  to 
read. 


82 

13 

9 

1 


55 


60 
87 
22 
13 
1 


133 


5 
4 
1 
2 


12 


Illiterate. 


1 
2 
1 


11 
11 
12 
24 


58 


5 

9 

10 

27 

2 


53 


Not  re- 
ported. 


14 
1 


8 


18 


8 


6 

16 

21 

6 

20 

1 

2 

22 

1 

2 

51 
2 

3 

16 

111 

26 

Total. 


68 
40 
26 
88 
4 


166 


46 
24 
21 
28 
2 


120 


103 

64 

47 

66 

6 


286 


a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  37,  page  1146. 
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LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  1899.(a) 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


MALES. 

10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total 

FEMALES. 

10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total 

BOTH  SEXES. 

10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

Total  both  sexes 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


91 
86 
84 
36 
2 


199 


102 

47 

41 

41 

4 


235 


193 
83 
75 

77 
6 


434 


Able  to 
read. 


6 
1 
8 
8 
1 


19 


4 

1 
4 
8 


17 


10 
2 
7 

16 
1 


36 


Illiterate.' 


10 
10 

8 
46 

2 


76 


Not  re- 
ported. 


4 
3 


9 


9 
5 
2 
37 
1 


54 


19 
15 
10 
83 
3 


180 


3 
1 


3 
5 


12 


5 
1 


7 
8 


21 


Total. 


109 

47 

45 

94 

8 


303 


118 
M 
47 
89 
10 


318 


227 
101 

92 
183 

18 


621 


a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  32,  pctges  68  and  69. 
LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  1897.  (a) 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


MALES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over.. 
Age  not  reported 


Total 


FEMALES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over.. 
Age  not  reported 


Total 


BOTH  SEXES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over.. 
Age  not  reported 


Total 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 

• 

Able  to 
read. 

Illiter- 
ate. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

97 
88 
30 
84 
1 

49 

16 

7 

13 

1 

45 
26 
10 

80 

1 

4 

1 

195 
81 
47 

5 
1 

132 
4 

200 

86 

162 

11 

459 

96 
52 
28 
10 

21 
21 
17 
14 

34 

23 

28 

116 

8 
1 

154 
97 
73 

140 

1 

1 

186 

73 

201 

5 

466 

193 
90 
58 
44 

1 

70 
37 
24 
27 
1 

79 

49 

88 

196 

1 

7 
2 

849 
178 
120 

5 

2 

272 
5 

886 

159 

363 

16 

924 

a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  14,  page  14. 

Of  the  245  persons  reported,  173  or  70.6  per  cent  were  illiterate, 
39  or  15.9  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  11  or  4.5  per  cent  could 
read  but  not  write,  17  or  6.9  per  cent  could  read  and  write  a  "little," 
and  5  or  2.1  per  cent  could  read  a  "little"  but  not  write. 

Of  those  reporting  as  to  literacy  inLitwalton  51.2  per  cent  could 

read  and  write,  6.1  per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  and  42.7  per 

"  were  illiterate;  in  Sandy  Spring  72.3  per  cent  could  read  and 
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write,  0  per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  while  21.7  per  cent  were 
illiterate;  and  in  FarmviUe  42.5  per  cent  could  read  and  write>  17.5 
per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  and  40  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  youth  from  10  to  20  years  of  age  on  Cinclare 
and  Calumet  plantations  is  69.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  19.5  per 
cent  of  those  reporting  as  to  literacy  at  Litwalton,  8.6  per  cent  at  Sandy 
Spring,  and  23.1  per  cent  at  Farmville. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  Farmville,  the  population  is  divided  into  four 
classes,  (a)  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  reared, 
instead  of  decreasing  illiteracy  the  opposite  result  is  shown,  viz,  an 
increasing  per  cent  of  illiteracy  from  war  times  (40  to  31  years),  when 
it  was  61.5  per  cent,  through  the  next  decade  where  it  was  67.5  per 
cent,  to  the  present  youth  whose  rate  is  69.3  per  cent.  The  only 
explanation  for  this  is  that  the  rate  of  school  attendance  has  been 
steadily  declining.  If  the  race  is  to  be  elevated  the  first  change  must 
be  made  here,  and  some  system  by  which  more  will  attend  school  must 
be  instituted,  either  by  lowering  the  expense  or  making  attendance  com- 
pulsory. These  figures  do  not  represent  an  exceptional  case  but  are 
representative  of  plantation  Negro  labor. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES. 

The  occupations  of  the  Negroes  of  Cinclare  and  Calumet  are  those 
characteristic  of  a  plantation  community.  Every  able-bodied  man  on 
the  place  is  supposed  to  work  there,  and  if  for  any  length  of  time  he 
does  not  do  so,  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain.  All  the  members  of  their 
families  live  with  the  men  on  the  plantations,  and  the  women  are  given 
employment  if  they  want  it  and  their  labor  is  needed.  Old  persons 
who  can  not  earn  their  living  are  discouraged  from  staying  on  the 
plantation  and  eventually  becoming  a  care  to  the  owner,  and  they  must 
move  off  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  who  can  do  the  work  well. 
For  these  obvious  reasons  the  occupations  of  these  Negroes  can  not  be 
compared  with  those  of  either  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  or  Farmville. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  statistics  on  the  number  employed  in 
each  kind  of  work  on  the  plantations,  for  not  only  do  the  occupations 
change  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  but  on  no  two  days  are  the  num- 
ber in  each  subdivision  the  same,  for  the  laborer  is  put  at  the  work  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  each  day. 

The  year's  work  on  a  plantation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
cultivating  season,  when  the  cane  is  planted  and  cultivated,  and  the 
grinding  season,  when  it  is  cut  and  manufactured  into  sugar.  The 
month  of  March  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  cultivating 
season,  for  it  presents  a  mean  of  the  months  January  to  September, 
inclusive,  which  constitute  the  cultivating  season.  The  month  of 
November  may  be  taken  as  presenting  the  mean  of  the  months  October 
to  December,  inclusive,  which  constitute  the  grinding  season. 

a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  14,  page  14. 
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In  March,  1901,  there  were  90  hands  employed  at  Cinclare,  and  of 
this  number  27  were  women.  The  able-bodied  men  were  used  for 
plowing,  although  some  of  them,  with  the  old  men,  women,  and  boys 
under  21,  were  used  for  hoeing. 

They  were  divided  very  much  as  follows: 

Plowing  (men) 32 

Hoeing  (men,  women,  and  boys) 38 

Ditching  (men) 8 

Ode  jobs  in  the  field,  such  as  quarter  draining,  weeding  ditch  banks,  water  boys, 
etc 12 

In  grinding  season  a  great  deal  of  extra  labor  has  to  be  hired,  and 
Negroes  come  and  live  on  the  place  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  returning  home  at  the  end  of  grinding, 
which  is  generally  about  the  Ist  of  January.  In  November,  1900,  247 
hands  were  employed  at  Cinclare,  of  which  number  90  were  women.  It 
is  impossible  to  divide  them  into  different  occupations  as  they  are  used 
for  whatever  work  is  necessary  to  be  done.  By  far  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  men,  and  all  the  women,  are  employed  at  cutting  cane. 
The  rest  of  the  men,  or  as  many  as  are  needed,  are  employed  at  load- 
ing and  hauling  cane,  a  few  in  the  cane  shed,  and  a  number  at  differ- 
ent jobs  around  the  factory,  such  as  firemen,  assistants  for  mechanics, 
handling  barrels,  loading  cars,  etc. 

There  is  practically  no  Negro  skilled  labor  on  the  place,  except  one 
blacksmith,  and  two  or  three  carpenters'  assistants,  who  can  scarcely 
be  called  skilled  laborers.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  preacher  for  the  Negro  church  lived  and  worked  on  the 
place.  He  was  the  only  one  who  had  any  claim  whatever  to  repre- 
senting the  professions,  and  his  claim  lay  in  his  name  only. 

The  figures  for  Calumet  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  given  for 
Cinclare,  but  are  for  an  average  of  six  years  (1896  to  1901,  inclusive) 
for  the  cultivating  season,  and  for  an  average  of  five  years  (1896  to 
1900,  inclusive)  for  the  grinding  season. 

During  the  month  of  March  an  average  of  135  Negroes  were  employed 
on  Calumet  plantation,  of  whom  22  were  boys  under  21  years,  10  were 
women  (15  to  50  years),  and  103  were  men.  These  laborers  were 
divided  as  follows: 

Plowmen 43 

Teaming  and  other  work  with  mules 1 

Water  boys 4 

Cross  drain  men 6 

Hoe  hands  (men) 36 

Hoe  hands  (women) 10 

Ditchers 20 

Jobbers 15 

Total 136 
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Besides  the  field  laborers  enumerated  above  there  are  hostlers, 
bridge  tenders,  and  whitewashers,  and  a  number  doing  odd  jobs 
about  the  factory.  There  are  also  two  blacksmiths  and  two  or  three 
carpenters  on  the  place. 

It  has  so  happened  that  nearly  all  of  the  ditching  during  the  six 
years  involved  has  been  done  in  February,  March,  and  April,  these 
men  not  being  employed  the  rest  of  the  year.  Most  of  them  are  from 
neighboring  towns  and  do  not  reside  on  the  place.  The  jobbers 
referred  to  are  workei^s  upon  the  railroad,  the  levees,  or  the  major 
canals,  wood  choppers,  and  the  like.  Some  years  there  have  been  a 
good  many  of  these  and  other  years  veiy  few,  according  as  they  have 
been  cleaning  canals,  clearing  land,  or  doing  similar  work.  The  pres- 
ent season  but  three  women  have  been  in  the  fields,  whereas  some  years 
the  number  has  reached  30  in  the  early  part  of  the  cultivating  season, 
while  the  weather  was  yet  cool.  This  only  shows  how  very  diflScult  it 
is  to  get  any  average  for  the  occupations  of  the  Negroes. 

In  grinding  season  the  average  number  of  Negroes  employed  on 
Calumet  plantation  is  165,  of  which  number  63  are  women.  All  the 
women  and  as  many  men  as  are  needed  are  put  to  work  at  cutting 
cane.  Of  the  rest  of  the  men  some  are  engaged  in  hauling  cane,  a 
good  many  work  in  the  cane  shed,  while  others  work  around  the  fac- 
tory as  firemen,  coal  rollers,  centrifugal  men,  etc.  The  rotation  of 
work  of  able-bodied  men  on  Cmclare  and  Calumet  plantations  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  is  as  follows:  Plowmen  begin 
the  year  with  spring  plowing,  harrowing,  etc.  Numbers  of  them 
then  haul  seed  cane  for  planting  or  running  meal  distributors.  The 
crop  once  planted,  many  are  put  to  operating  stubble  shavers,  stubble 
diggers,  fertilizer  distributoi's,  cultivators,  corn  planters,  and  other 
draft  implements,  very  rarely  being  given  a  few  days  in  the  hoe  gang 
or,  after  great  mins,  in  the  cross  drains.  They  also  haul  filter-press 
cake  and  manure,  repair  bridges,  and  in  the  late  summer  shovel  out 
ditches.  In  the  autumn  they  assist  in  pulling  and  hauling  corn  and 
hay,  mow  turn  rows,  and  finally  all  get  to  four-mule  fall  plowing. 
During  grinding  as  many  as  are  required  are  employed  at  hauling 
cane  to  the  milroad  or  cane  shed  and  the  balance  at  cutting  cane. 

Hoe  men  do  little  until  the  grinding  season  but  hoe,  clean  levees, 
ditch  banks,  fence  rows,  etc.,  drop  and  thin  corn,  pull  and  house  corn, 
turn,  load,  and  stow  hay,  and  attend  to  all  miscellaneous  work.  In 
the  late  summer  they  shovel  grass  out  of  ditches.  During  grinding 
their  principal  work  is  cutting  cane. 

Ditchers  are  usually  emploj^ed  to  assist  in  planting.  They  then  fol- 
low their  peculiar  work  for  two  months  or  so.  Along  in  May  they 
are  put  in  the  hoe  gang,  when  they  disappear  from  the  place,  one  by 
one,  in  quick  order. 
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Jobbers  can  neyer  be  induced  to  do  any  field  work,  except  during 
grinding,  when  most  of  them  cut  cane  or  work  about  the  sugar  house 
as  firemen,  coal  rollers,  centrifugal  men,  etc.  They  are  genei*ally  of 
little  account,  but  there  are  notable  exceptions. 

Women  drop,  hoe,  and  thin  com,  and  in  the  grinding  season  cut 
cane.  Except  for  a  few  among  the  older  ones,  the  women  make  only 
about  one-half  time.  During  the  cultivating  season  practically  none 
work  on  Saturdays  and  very  few  on  Mondays.  They  do  not  work 
in  bad  weather.  During  grinding  they  lay  off  on  Saturdays,  but  gen- 
erally work  on  Mondays.  They  average  well  as  cane  cutters,  but  are 
otherwise  very  unsatisfactory.  Whereas  few  of  them  work  during 
the  cultivating  season,  not  only  all  the  women  living  on  the  places, 
but  klso  those  from  neighboring  plantations  and  villages  turn  out  to 
cut  cane  in  the  grinding  season. 

All  of  the  Negro  laborers  except  the  ditchers  and  jobbers  are  paid 
by  the  day.     At  Cinclare  the  wages  are  as  follows: 

Cultivating  season: 

Men 5*0.75 

Women 60 

Old  men  and  boye 50 

Grinding  season: 

Men 1.00 

Women 75 

Old  men  and  boys 65 

Each  family  is  furnished  with  a  cabin  or  portion  of  one,  as  the  case 
may  be,  free  of  charge.  Negro  laborers  do  not  work  on  Saturday 
afternoons  during  the  cultivating  season.  They  are  assigned  a  garden 
spot,  and  allowed  the  use  of  a  mule  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  also 
the  use  of  a  wagon  to  haul  wood,  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  Some- 
times wood  is  furnished  free  during  the  grinding  season,  as  the  laborers 
are  needed  for  plantation  work,  and  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  their 
labor  and  give  them  wood  rather  than  lose  their  labor  while  they 
are  cutting  wood  themselves.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  buy  their 
wood  and  seek  to  occupy  their  time  in  working  their  gardens;  others 
are  too  lazy  to  work  gardens. 

The  laborer  is  given  a  ticket  each  day  with  the  amount  of  his  wage 
on  it  in  divisions  of  5  cents  each.  These  tickets  are  good  at  the  store 
at  Cinclare,  which  is  run  by  the  owner  of  the  place.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  the  laborers  are  paid  in  cash  for  all  the  uncanceled  tickets 
thev  have. 

Cinclare  being  located  on  the  Mississippi  River,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  kind  of  labor  that  is  wanted,  and  therefore  ver}^  few, 
if  any,  Italians  are  employed,  Negro  labor  alone  being  preferred,  as 
the  two  do  not  mix  well  together.  In  grinding  season,  when  a  large 
amount  of  extra  labor  is  required  for  a  few  months  only,  the  Negroes 
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of  Mississippi  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  atti*acted  by 
the  higher  cash  wages  during  grinding,  being  about  the  only  cash 
money  they  secure  during  the  year.  They  are  mostly  small  cotton 
croppers,  and  by  the  time  grinding  begins  their  crop  is  harvested. 
There  being  no  other  work  for  them  to  do  in  the  cotton  section,  they 
seek  the  sugar  section  for  the  balance  of  the  winter,  remaining  some- 
times until  March,  when  cotton  planting  begins. 

At  Calumet  the  conditions  are  different  in  this  respect.  The  aver- 
age wages  for  the  cultivating  season  for  the  past  six  yeare  (1896  to 
1901,  inclusive),  and  for  the  grinding  season  for  the  past  five  years 
(1896  to  1900,  inclusive),  were  as  follows: 

Oiltivating  season: 

Men §0.70 

Women 46 

Grinding  6eason: 

Men 1.19 

Women 84 

For  the  past  two  years  (1899-1900  and  1900-1901)  the  wages  have 
been: 

Cultivating  season: 

Men.... $0.75 

Women 50 

Grinding  season: 

Men 1.25 

Women 1.00 

At  the  present  time  (April  21,  1901)  women  are  receiving  §0.50  a 
day,  but  an  increase  to  $0.55  is  expected.  Boys,  girls,  and  old  people 
are  paid  proportionately  less,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  laborer  is  furnished  with  a  house  just  the  same  as  at  Cinclare. 
Plowmen  are  induced  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  least  two  or 
three  times  per  month.  No  effort  is  made  to  get  them  to  work  on  pay 
days.  Each  family  has  a  garden  about  its  house,  but  the  people  are 
discooi'aged  from  taking  any  land  in  the  field,  as  they  never  raise  any- 
thing upon  it.  Very  few  cultivate  even  the  house  gardens,  though 
many  of  them  spade  and  prepare  the  land.  They  rarely  have  enter- 
prise enough  to  buy  seed.  These  gardens  are  too  small  to  warrant 
plowing.  The  owner  does  not  permit  the  people  to  haul  their  own 
wood  or  to  use  the  teams  for  any  purpose  except  to  do  plantation  work. 
After  they  have  cut  their  wood  it  is  hauled  in  for  them  by  a  special 
teamster  at  a  charge  of  15  cents  per  load  if  the  wood  comes  from  the 
plantation  on  which  the  people  live,  and  75  cents  if  they  go  to  one  of 
the  owners  of  adjoining  pix)perties  or  to  any  of  the  neighbors.  Wood 
is  never  furnished  free,  but  it  is  sometimes  sold  to  the  Negroes  at  cost. 
The  factory  hands  work  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  buy  all  their 
wood  the  year  around.    The  laborers  are  paid  in  cash.    Two  stores  are 
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on  the  plantation,  both  rented  out,  which  have  to  meet  outside  com- 
petition. The  plantation  also  has  a  ration  room.  From  this,  dry 
salt  shouldei*s,  flour,  and  meal  are  issued  on  account  to  those  who 
have  neither  money  nor  credit  with  which  to  buy  at  the  stores  of  the 
neighborhood. 

From  the  figures  given  it  is  seen  that  the  wages  in  grinding  season 
are  25  cents  higher  at  Calumet  than  at  Cinclare.  This  is  due  to  the 
location  of  Calumet,  which  is  off  the  line  of  travel  of  the  migrating 
Negroes  and  rather  far  away  for  the  cotton  croppers  to  go.  The  extm 
laborers  at  Calumet  for  the  grinding  season  come  from  points  along 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  notably  Amite  City  and  Kentwood,  in 
Louisiana,  and  Osyka,  Magnolia,  Brookhaven,  Hazlehurst,  Crystal 
Springs,  Jackson,  and  Madison,  in  Mississippi.  Some  are  brought  in 
by  neighbors  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  city  people  are 
mostly  "bounty  jumpers"  and  ''gentlemen,"  who  prove  unsatisfactor3^ 
Many  Teche  planters  procure  their  extra  labor  from  parishes  above 
them — St.  Martin's,  St.  Landry,  Eapides,  Avoyelles,  Lafayette,  and 
Acadia.  These  are  mostly  "  French  "  darkies,  noisy  but  good  workers, 
who  return  to  the  same  plantation  managers  each  year. 

This  extra  labor  is  secured  principally  through  colored  labor  agents 
residing  at  the  points  named,  who  have  spent  numerous  grindings  at 
Calumet  as  cooks,  foremen  at  cane  hoists,  and  the  like.  Several  white 
men  (cane  weighers,  cane-yard  bosses,  etc.),  have  brought  colored  help 
also  from  their  homes  in  Mississippi.  In  every  case  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory.  Very  few  whose  homes  are  at  a  distance  apply  on  the 
place,  and  those  who  do  are  mostly  those  who  have  ''jumped"  other 
planters,  leaving  debts  behind.  It  is  not  known  why  the  people  from 
Mississippi  go  to  Calumet.  Those  whch  have  gone  are  mainly  lazy, 
ragged,  half -fed  town  boys,  18  to  25  years  old,  and  not  cotton  hands. 
Some  go,  no  doubt,  for  the  journey  and  lark,  their  expenses  being 
paid,  others  because  their  friends  go,  and  others  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
where  food  is  plentiful;  a  few  go  for  what  they  can  earn.  Store- 
keepers at  their  homes  say  that  none  of  them  bring  any  money  home. 
People  brought  in  later  in  the  season,  when  labor  is  hardest  to  get, 
are  generally  of  a  better  class — often,  no  doubt,  cotton  pickers  out  of 
a  job. 

Italians  are  taken  as  well  as  Negroes  at  Calumet.  In  fact  during 
the  six  years  1896  to  1901,  inclusive,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  Negroes  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Italians 
employed.  The  majority  of  Italians  are  new  arrivals  from  Italy  and 
are  single  men.  Six  years  ago  there  was  not  an  Italian  plowman  on 
the  place.  The  present  year  there  are  12.  The  growth  of  an  immense 
lumber  industry  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  attmctions  of  town  life 
seem  to  explain  the  decreasing  number  of  Negroes  on  the  plantation. 
The  Negroes  belong  to  a  social  race,  do  not  like  the  steady  work  exacted 
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by  the  overseers,  and,  being  imitative,  like  to  buy  such  small  proper- 
ties as  they  can  afford,  all  of  which  leads  them  into  towns.  Higher 
wages  in  the  swamps  and  at  sawmills  induce  some  of  them  into  the 
lumber  industry,  notwithstanding  the  work  there  is  just  as  exacting  as 
in  the  fields.  At  both  Cinclare  and  Calumet  the  laborer  is  paid  for  the 
time  he  actually  works.  Field  laborers  work  the  year  round  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  They  are  always  given  a  half  hour  for  breakfast,  from 
8  to  8.30  a.  m.,  and  at  least  an  hour  for  dinner,  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m. 
When  the  days  are  very  long  and  hot  they  are  given  more  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  often  from  11  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  This  matter  is 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  overseer,  as  is  the  question  of  the 
days  on  which  they  shall  work,  for  if  it  is  raining  or  too  wet  to  do  the 
work  the  hands  are  not  called  out.  The  field  laborers  average  about 
twenty  days  in  the  month,  but  the  plowmen  lose  more  time  than  any 
other  kind  of  laborers. 

So  far  only  field  labor  has  been  mentioned.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  wages  paid  to  each  workman  about  the  factory,  as 
they  differ  from  time  to  time  as  the  man  changes  from  one  job  to 
another,  but  sulKce  it  to  say  that  they  average  about  the  same  as  field 
laborers.  Factory  laborers,  however,  generally  make  full  time,  not 
being  laid  off  by  the  weather,  as  are  the  field  laborers.  The  hands  in 
the  factory  work  six  hours  on  and  six  hours  off  duty,  twelve  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four,  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  all,  during 
grinding  season.  The  hands  that  work  in  the  factory  out  of  the 
grinding  season  work  the  same  time  as  the  field  laborers.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  Negro  laborers  is  that  they  never  provide  for  nor 
look  ahead  to  the  future.  As  soon  as  they  make  money  they  become 
indifferent,  and  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  work  when  they 
have  money,  for  they  claim  to  be  sick  and  give  various  other  excuses 
for  staying  away  from  work  until  they  can  spend  their  money.  For 
this  reason  some  planters  think  it  is  a  benefit  to  have  Italian  or  other 
classes  of  laborers,  who  are  alwaya  ready  to  work  for  their  pay,  as 
an  incentive  to  get  the  Negroes  to  work.  Qn  Calumet  plantation, 
where  there  have  been  a  good  many  Italians,  the  example  of  industry 
set  by  them  has  as  yet  not  produced  much  effect  upon  the  Negroes. 
The  Negro  is,  however,  so  far  a  creature  of  habit  and  so  readily  con- 
forms to  the  necessities  which  surround  him  that,  with  good  manage- 
ment, prompt  *' turning  out"  may  be  made  second  nature  to  him. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

The  statistics  on  the  size  of  the  families  of  the  Negroes  at  Cinclare 
and  Calumet  who  returned  answers  are  for  the  real  family  only,  i.  e.,  the 
parents  and  all  children  living  at  present.  It  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible to  get  anywhere  near  the  size  of  the  possible,  and  the  economic, 
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families.  The  economic  family  changes  continually  both  by  the  shift- 
ing of  the  Jsegroes  of  theii*  own  accord  and  also  by  the  ovei*seers  who 
assign  the  Negi'oes  to  the  houses.  In  grinding  season  the  number 
per  house  is  greatly  increased.  At  one  time  there  were  22  single 
men  and  2  families  all  living  in  an  old  building  of  two  rooms,  where 
ordinarily  no  one  lives.  Even  the  size  of  the  real  family  will  apply 
only  to  the  time  that  the  report  was  taken,  on  account  of  the  constant 
swapping  of  women  and  children  among  the  men.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  carried  on  by  the  plantation  Negroes  is  not  realized  any- 
where but  on  the  spot.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  a  large  majority 
of  them  are  married  (mated)  several  times  during  their  lifetime,  and 
of  those  marriages  which  are  contracted  early  in  life  few  last  moi*e 
than  two  years.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge 
even  by  the  real  family,  for  sometimes  the}^  take  their  children  by  a 
previous  marriage  with  them  and  sometimes  they  do  not.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  table: 

NUMBER  OF  CINCLARE,  SIL\T:RY.  AND  CALUMET  NEGRO  REAL  FA>nLlES,  BY  SIZE. 


Size  of  family. 


1  member 

2  meniJ^era 

3  memJ>erH 

4  memlHirs 

5  members 
0  members 

7  member!* 

8  members 


The  real  family.     | 

Families. 

Persona. 

26 

26 

29 

56 

33 

99 

21 

84 

18 

90 

11 

66 

8 

66 

4 

82 

Size  of  family. 


9  members. 

10  members. 

11  members. 

12  members. 


Total  ... 
Average 


The  real  family. 


Families.  !  Persons. 


6 
2 
1 
3 


162 


54 
•20 
11 
36 


632 
3.90 


A  table  showing  the  real  families  of  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and 
Fannville  is  also  inserted  for  sake  of  comparison: 

NUMBER  OP  LrrWALTON,  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  FARMVILLE  NEGRO  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE.(a) 


The  real  family. 

Size  of  family. 

Litwalton,  Va. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md. 

Fannville,  Va. 

Families.  Pecsons. 

1 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

1  member 

8 

13 

13 

8 

14 

7 

10 

11 

2 

1 

3 

8 
26 
39 
32 
70 
42 
70 
88 
18 
10 
33 

7 

17 

24 

17 

20 

18 

16 

20 

11 

11 

10 

6- 

1 

1 

2 

/ 

34 

72 

68 

100 

108 

112 

160 

99 

110 

110 

72 

13 

14 

30 

2  members 

42 
39 
48 
33 
25 
16 
19 
11 
7 
5 

84 

3  members 

117 

4  members 

192. 

6  meml>«r8 , 

6  members 

165 
150 

7  members 

112 

8  meml)ers 

152 

9  members 

99 

10  members 

70 

11  members 

65 

12  members 

13  members 

2  j             26 

2 
1 

26 

It  members 

14 

15  members 

1 

17  members ...,,...., 

_  ^     I "" 

1 

17 

Total 

92              ^fi-? 

181 

1,109 
6.13 

249 

1,253 

Average  ....  x^ 

5  02 

5  03 

aSec  Department  of  Labor  Bulletins  No  37,  page  1158,  No.  32,  pages  87  and  88,  and  No  14,  page  24. 
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The  number  of  real  families  of  one  member  each  is  absolutely  larger 
at  Cinclare  and  Calumet  than  at  either  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  or 
Famiville,  although  fewer  families  are  considered  than  in  the  case  of 
Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville.  This  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  good  many  young  persons  who  have  been  deserted  by  their 
parents  and  left  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  number  of  large  fam- 
ilies is  relatively  veiy  much  less  than  at  either  Sandy  Spring  or  Farm- 
ville.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  real  family  at  Cinclare, 
Silvery,  and  Calumet  is  3.90,  while  at  Litwalton  it  is  5.02,  at  Sandy 
Spring  6.13,  and  at  Farmville  5.03. 

The  small  size  of  the  avei*age  real  family  at  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and 
Calumet  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  there 
are  of  a  lower  average  age  than  those  either  at  Farmville  or  Sandy 
Spring.  The  families  are  all  broken  up  by  the  continual  swapping  of 
women  going  on  among  the  men.  The  Negroes  do  not  seem  to  want 
children,  and  use  all  manner  of  means  to  prevent  birth.  Stillbirths  and 
miscarriages  are  becoming  more  common  all  the  time.  The  head  over- 
seer states  that  the  number  of  births  this  year  has  been  very  small 
and  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  stillbirths.  Further  than  this,  the 
reason  for  the  small  size  of  the  families  is  not  known,  unless  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Negro  families  are  actually  diminishing  in  size,  though  we 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  purely  rural  population  like  this  larger  fam- 
ilies than  in  semiurban  communities  like  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville. 

As  has  been  explained,  it  was  impossible  tx)  obtain  accurate  figures 
for  the  economic  family  at  Cinclare,  Silvery,  and  Calumet,  figures  for 
the  real  family  only  being  given.  In  the  following  table  percentages 
of  the  real  families  as  to  size,  based  on  these  figures,  are  brought  into 
comparison  with  similar  percentages  of  the  real  families  at  Litwalton, 
Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville,  and  tend  to  bring  out  more  forcibly  the 
diminishing  in  size  of  the  plantation  Negro  families.  No  comparison 
can  be  made  with  the  census  figures  for  the  United  States  and  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  as  the  census  gives  data  for  the  economic  family 
onlv. 


PER  CENT  OF  NEGRO  REAL  FAMILIES  OF  CINCLARE,  SILVERY,  AND  CALUMET,  AND  OF 
LITWALTON,  VA.,  SANDY  SPRING,  MD.,  AND  FARMVILLE,  VA.,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Per  cent  of  Negro  real  families  of— 

Sizo  of  family. 

Cinclare, 
Silvery, 

and 
Calumet. 

Li^ 
Walton. 

Sandy 
Spring. 

Farm- 
ville. 

1  member 

16.05 

69.14 

12.34 

2.47 

8.70 
69.78 
26.09 

5  43 

3.87 
53.04 
32.04 
11.05 

2  to  6  members 

75.10 

7  to  10  members 

21.29 

11  members  or  over 

3.61 

The  Negroes  on  both  places  still  live  m  the '^quarters"  as  in  the 
times  of  slavery.     They  live  a  little  separated  from  the  other  buildings. 
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A  street  runs  down  the  middle,  and  the  cabins  are  on  each  side.  On 
Cinclare  plantation  there  are  34  cabins,  17  on  each  side  of  the  street. 
There  are  two  or  three  families,  or  from  four  to  ten  persons,  in  each 
cabin.  The  cabins  have  four  rooms,  and  some  families  sleep  all  in  one 
room,  using  extra  room  for  cooking;  others  use  both  of  the  rooms 
allotted  to  them  for  sleeping  and  cooking. 

On  Calumet  plantation  there  are  90  double  houses  in  the  quarters, 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  street,  each  with  four  rooms,  and  each  being 
counted  as  two  houses  when  occupied  by  two  families.  Except  for  those 
with  three  rooms,  all  built  of  recent  years,  and  a  few  old  ones,  on  Grand- 
woods  plantation,  erected  by  other  parties  just  after  the  war,  which 
have  but  one  room,  all  the  houses  have  two  rooms,  or,  if  double  cabins, 
four  rooms.  Some  families  also  use  the  space  above  the  ceiling  and 
rafters  in  the  peak  of  the  roof  for  boys'  sleeping  apartments.  Entire 
families  do  not  as  a  rule  sleep  in  one  room  at  Calumet.  If  any  houses 
are  without  occupants,  they  are  those  with  a  single  room  each.  The 
maximum  number  of  persons  in  one  house  is  13,  the  minimum  number 
3,  and.  the  average  6.11  persons  to  each  house. 

The  Negroes  as  a  rule  do  not  work  any  harder  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  their  families  alive.  Boys  of  12  to  13  yeara  are  made  to  work, 
but  not  all  of  them.  The  position  of  water  boy  is  much  sought  after. 
Even  boys  such  as  mentioned  are  not  forced  into  hard  work  by  their 
parents  and  are  not  made  to  work  regularly.  More  Italian  than  col- 
ored children  arc  worked  and  at  harder  labor,  such  as  hoeing.  As  a 
rule  Negro  parents  who  make  their  children  work  retain  most,  if  not 
all,  their  wages.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  boys  run  away  from 
home  and  become  independent  very  early  in  life.  Girls  do  not  often 
work  before  they  are  15  or  16,  and  these  retain  their  wages.  Those 
boys  who  are  forced  to  work  cease  giving  up  their  wages  as  a  rule 
Avhen  they  become  independent  enough  to  run  away  from  home,  say  at 
the  age  of  14  or  15.  A  few,  who  are  permitted  to  spend  a  part  of 
their  earnings  themselves  and  who  are  well  treated,  remain  at  home. 
These  are  given  their  independence  by  the  time  they  are  15,  probably 
from  fear  that  otherwise  they  will  leave.  Many  of  the  latter  are  fairly 
good  boys,  whose  fathers  are  dead  or  gone  off,  but  whose  mothers, 
sisters,  or  others  remain.  They  generally  marry  (mate)  very  early 
and  usually  separate  from  their  women  within  a  year  or  two  after. 
Fathers,  more  often  than  mothers,  are  the  cause  of  the  boys  leaving 
home  at  an  early  age.  Few,  if  any,  boys  are  supported,  even  in  part, 
after  they  are  from  16  to  16i^  years  of  age.  Cinclare  differs  a  little  in 
this  respect,  for  there  the  children  are  more  or  less  supported  until 
18  to  21  years  of  age. 

Parents  do  not  charge  board  even  for  grown  children,  though  some 
families  take  single  men  (ditchers,  jobbers,  and  even  field  hands)  to 
board.     Girls  are  cared  for  by  parents  until  mated — boys  until  about 
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15,  if  they  remain  at  home.  Some  of  the  girls  cut  cane  in  grinding 
season  and  buy  clothes  with  the  proceeds.  If  wages  are  high  they 
hoe,  oflf  and  on,  during  the  cultivating  season,  but  spend  their  earn- 
ings themselves.  They  begin  very  early  to  get  money  from  the  men. 
Boys,  instead  of  paying  cash  board,  purchase  a  portion  of  the  provi- 
sions, dress  themselves,  cut  wood,  etc.  Both  boys  and  girls  mate 
early,  take  houses,  and  set  up  for  themselves. 

Children  are  rarely  a  charge  upon  the  parents  after  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  never  after  they  are  from  16  to  16^,  except  in  the  case  of 
young  married  girls,  who  return  home  after  abandonment  by  their 
husbands.  ^ 

The  Negroes  as  a  rule  never  save  any  money,  although  there  are  a 
very  few  exceptions.  They  do  not  know  what  economy  is,  and  will  buy 
anything  that  anyone  will  sell  them  on  credit.  They  never  think  of 
the  morrow,  and  spend  their  money  foolishly.  The  men  buy  liquor 
and  delicacies  and  the  women  gay  garments  and  trinkets.  No  thought 
is  given  to  dui*ability  or  appropriateness  in  the  purchase  of  dress  or 
other  articles,  but  only  to  showiuess.  They  will  not  provide  wood  for 
cold  weather,  nor  itiin-proof  shoes  or  gannents  for  wet  weather.  They 
will  not  prepare  in  advance  for  any  contingency.  They  are  poor 
traders  and  do  not  know  the  intrinsic  value  to  themselves  or  the 
exchangeable  value  of  any  article,  or  the  relative  value  of  diflferent 
articles.  They  lack  ambition,  and  prefer  idlene^ss  and  want  to  exer- 
tion and  plenty.  They  are  careless  and  will  not  care  for  even  that 
which  they  have.  They  have  an  unfortunate  notion  of  generosity, 
which  enables  the  more  worthless  to  borrow  fuel,  food,  and  what  not 
on  all  hands  from  the  more  thrifty.  They  have  an  inborn  love  of 
gambling,  which  keeps  the  best  workers  among  them  idle  much  of  the 
time  and  poor  all  the  time;  but  worst  of  all,  they  have  an  unfortu- 
nate notion  of  freedom,  which  leads  them  to  desire  most  those  things 
which  they  could  not  possess  as  slaves — guns,  ponies,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  moving  about — none  of  which  things  brings  them  profit  of 
any  soil. 

GROUP  LIFE. 

The  only  expression  of  group  life  to  be  found  among  the  Negroes  of 
Cinclare  and  Calumet  is  that  most  characteristic  of  the  Negroes  through- 
out the  United  States — the  Negro  church.  ''The  church  is,  among 
American  Negroes,  the  primitive  social  group  of  the  slaves  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  replacing  the  tribal  life  roughly  disorganized  by  the  slave 
ship,  and  in  many  respects  antedating  the  establishment  of  the  Negro 
monogamic  home.  The  church  is  much  more  than  a  religious  organ- 
ization; it  is  the  chief  organ  of  social  and  intellectual  intercourse.  As 
such  it  naturally  finds  the  free  democratic  organizations  of  the  Baptists 
and  Methodists  better  suited  to  its  purpose  than  the  stricter  bonds  of 
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the  Presbyterians  or  the  more  aristocratic  and  ceremonious  Episco- 
palians, "(ci)  Thus  we  find  that  the  churches  of  both  Cinclare  and  Qil- 
umet  are  well  attended.  Both  are  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  although 
the  one  at  Cinclare  uses  the  Episcopal  prayer  book.  The  church  which 
the  Negroes  of  Cinclare  attend  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
plantation  in  Brusly.  It  is  attended  not  only  by  all  the  Negroes  of 
Cinclare,  but  by  those  of  the  neighboring  plantations  as  well.  Church 
is  generally  held  at  night,  even  on  Sunday,  being  a  relic  of  slavery 
times,  when  slaves  were  only  allowed  to  attend  church  at  night.  The 
church  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  assessments. 
If  the  members  do  not  pay  their  dues  they  are  read  out  of  church. 
Assessments  are  made  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  capita  monthly,  and 
every  quarter  pound  meetings  are  held,  each  member  giving  1  pound 
of  some  kind  of  provision  to  the  support  of  the  preacher.  The  past 
few  preachers  that  the  church  has  had  have  beei)  poor  choices,  and 
uneducated  men  whose  private  life  was  as  bad  if  not  woi*se  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  Negroes  of  the  congregation.  They  claimed  to  be 
gifted  by  God  to  read  the  Bible,  and  so  were  accepted  by  the  people. 

The  church  at  Calumet  is  better  oflf  in  a  good  many  respects.  It  is 
situated  at  the  geographical  center  of  Calumet  plantation  and  is  a  part 
of  the  latter.  There  are  a  good  many  Methodists  also,  but  they  affil- 
iate with  the  Baptists  on  perfect  equalit3%  The  church  has  80  com- 
municants. About  one-half  of  the  entire  Negro  population,  including 
children,  attend  services  with  considerable  regularity.  There  has 
been  no  "revival"  for  a  number  of  years.  The  executive  board,  con- 
sisting of  seven  deacons,  decides  upon  the  assessment,  which  is  25 
cents  for  each  member  of  the  church  per  month  for  the  pastor's  salary. 
A  general  assessment  of  $30  per  annum  is  also  made  for  mission  work. 
Occasional  collections  are  taken  for  the  incidentals,  viz,  oil,  fuel,  etc. 
The  church  was  built  by  the  owner  of  the  plantation.  The  members 
wish  to  *' beautify"  it.  The  male  members  are  taxed  $1  each,  the 
female  members  are  asked  for  voluntary  contributions  of  75  cents,  and 
the  ''sinner  gentlemen"  are  requested  to  give  as  libemlly  as  possible. 
The  owner  of  the  church  also  helps  generously  with  the  "beautifj'- 
ing"  by  resetting  the  glass  and  whitewashing. 

The  preacher  is  fairly  good  looking,  well  proportioned,  pleasant 
mannered,  and  perhaps  35  years  of  age.  After  having  had  charge 
for  several  years  of  two  churches  (Oaklawn  and  Calumet),  he  spent 
six  years  at  a  Methodist  boarding  school  at  Baldwin,  La.,  grad- 
uating in  the  English  course.  While  studying  he  kept  on  mth  his 
pastoral  work  and  the  two  charges  paid  the  expense  of  his  schooling, 
viz,  $6  per  month.  The  people  seem  much  attached  to  their  pastor, 
who  is  called  '*  elder,"  feel  very  proud  of  his  education,  and  expect  him 

a  See  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  14,  page  34. 
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to  remain  permanently  with  them.  He  preaches  at  Calumet  every 
other  Sunday  morning  and  alternate  Sunday  nights.  The  preaching 
is  very  chai*acteristic.  The  elder  usually  prefaces  his  sermon  with 
the  remark  that  he  is  not  feeling  very  well,  sticks  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  text,  speaking  very  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
gradually  drifts  into  a  vivid  description  of  various  thrilling  Biblical 
scenes,  as  that  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  or  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  in  the  fiery  furnace,  etc.,  reaching  a  climax  in  seeing 
the  New  Jerusalem  with  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  or  something 
akin.  He  moves  i*apidly  from  one  side  of  the  platform  to  the  other, 
goes  through  various  facial  contortions,  perspires  freely,  "hollers," 
and  when  the  whole  audience  is  swaying,  moaning,  surging,  and 
shouting  under  intense  excitement,  the  preacher  drops  his  voice  for 
a  sentence  and  sits  down  exhausted. 

The  Negroes  are  naturally  a  social  i*ace  and  the  large  attendance  at 
church  at  both  places  is  easily  explained  aside  from  the  religious 
attraction,  as  it  is  the  only  place  where  they  get  together  and  talk 
things  over.  The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  and  Calumet  have  naturally 
not  so  elaborated  a  social  svstem  as  is  found  in  communities  like 
Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville,  for  they  are  too  constantly  changing, 
and  all  being  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  few  have  any  economic 
advantages  over  the  others.  For  this  reason  there  are,  as  far  as  could 
be  learned,  no  societies  or  clubs  among  them.  Their  one  great  diver- 
sion is  picnics,  which  are  generally  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
church. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  in  what  a  terrible  state  the 
plantation  Negroes  are  and  what  a  problem  they  present  for  this 
country  to  deal  with,  for  the  conditions  have  improved  but  little,  if 
any,  since  freedom  was  given  them.  The  light-hearted  hopefulness  or 
the  absence  of  care  which  so  agreeably  characterized  the  race  a  couple 
of  generations  ago  seems  to  be  disappearing.  "The  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  midst  of  economically  competitive  and  socially  antago- 
nistic surroundings  has  had  its  saddening — perhaps  its  hardening — 
effect  upon  these  people.  The  younger  generations  are  not  on  as  good 
terms  with  the  whites  as  their  elders,  and  they  know  it  and  show  it."  (a) 
They  very  much  dislike  the  gang  system  of  labor  and  roam  all  over  the 
country  seeking  job  work,  when  they  can  work  as  they  please. 

The  Negro  character,  aside  from  purely  racial  traits,  differs  between 
various  individuals  as  widely,  proportioned  to  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity,  as  among  the  whites.  Every  extreme  is  met  with  among  them. 
As  a  race  they  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  as  they  abuse  themselves 

oSee  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  32,  page  101. 
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they  are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  long  lived.  In  trouble  they  are  help- 
less. They  lack  confidence  in  themselves  and  are  not  ingenious  in 
finding  expedients.  They  are  not  the  petty  chicken  thieves  painted  at 
the  North.  They  are  not  bold,  nor  yet  cunning  enough  to  be  success- 
ful thieves.  They  are  not  physically  brave  with  the  odds  all  against 
them,  more  than  are  the  members  of  other  races,  but  are  desperately 
so  at  evens.  Very  few  of  them  appear  capable  of  deep  emotion;  sor- 
row over  the  dead  dies  with  the  sun;  resentment  passes  with  the  night; 
of  gratitude  and  local  attachment  they  know  nothing.  Yet  they  are 
often  faithful  servants,  and  in  advancing  years  seemingly  much 
attached  to  those  whom  they  have  seized.  This  may  be  from  long 
habit  and  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  The  young  children  seem 
bright,  but  progress  ceases  at  an  early  age.  They  appear  to  have  little 
intellectual  and  little  moral  capacity.  Few  ever  care  to  ask  the  real 
reasons  for  things.  Superstition  answers  most  questions  to  their  sat- 
isfaction. Their  notions  of  the  marriage  relations  are  too  vague  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  either  sex.  They  are  grossly 
animal  in  their  sexual  relations,  both  in  and  out  of  their  families. 
How  far  the  conditions  given  here  for  Cinclare  and  Calumet  typify 
the  condition  of  ail  the  Negroes  of  Louisiana  is  not  known.  The  two 
places  were  chosen  as  typifying  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  conditions 
being  nonnal  as  far  as  known.  How  near  this  has  come  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plantation  Negro  of  Louisiana  can  only  be  determined  by 
further  study. 


CHABTS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PAN-AMEBICAN  EXPOSITION. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  a  number  of  charts  were  pre- 
pared, showing  in  graphic  form  certain  data  taken  from  its  various 
reports.  These  data  consisted  chiefly  of  statistics  relating  to  the  aver- 
age daily  wages  in  certain  cities  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium,  from  1870  to  1896,  inclusive,  in  selected  occupa- 
tions, published  in  Bulletins  18  and  22  of  the  Department;  those  relat- 
ing to  the  number  of  strikes  from  1881  to  1900,  inclusive,  number  of 
establishments  involved,  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  the  same,  amount  of  wage  loss  of  employees,  amount 
of  assistance  rendered  them  by  labor  organizations,  and  amount  of  the 
employers'  losses,  published  in  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor;  those  relating  to  relative  money  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  wholesale  prices,  and  relative  real  wages  (that  is,  wages 
measured  by  wholesale  prices),  from  1840  to  1899,  as  compared  with 
the  same  in  1860,  these  data  (except  those  for  relative  real  wages  which 
were  computed  for  the  chart)  being  based  on  figures  collected  by  the 
Department  and  published  in  a  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, entitled  *' Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,"  and  on 
the  figures  relating  to  prices  and  wages,  published  in  Bulletins  27  and 
30  of  the  Department;  and  those  relating  to  the  statistics  of  cities  of 
the  United  States  of  30,000  population  and  over,  published  in  Bulletin 
30  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  has  been  in  receipt  of  many  inquiries  relating  to 
these  charts  and  of  many  requests  for  copies  of  the  same.  In  order 
to  supply  this  demand  and  because  of  the  interesting  character  of  the 
charts  and  of  the  data  covered,  it  has  been  determined  to  reproduce 
the  most  important  of  them  here.  All  of  the  charts  described  above, 
therefore,  are  given  herewith,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to 
the  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  of  30,000  population  and 
over,  these  latter  having  been  omitted  because  of  the  fact  that  a  later 
compilation  of  such  statistics  has  already  appeared  in  Bulletin  36  of  the 
Department. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  furnish,  in  connection  with  the  charts, 
the  figures  upon  which  they  have  been  based.  The  following  tables 
are  therefore  presented,  with  such  explanation  as  is  deemed  necessary 
to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  same.    The  titles  of  these  tables, 
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which  immediately  follow,  and  each  of  which  bears  a  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  chart  to  which  it  pertains,  are — 

Table  I.. — Strikes  ordered  by  labor  organizations  and  others,  estab- 
lishments involved,  and  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  1881  to  1900. 

Table  II. — Wage  loss  of  employees,  assistance  to  employees  by  labor 
organizations,  and  employers'  loss  in  strikes,  1881  to  1900. 

Table  III. — Relative  money  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  wholesale 
prices,  and  relative  real  wages  (wages  measured  by  wholesale  prices), 
1840  to  1899,  as  compared  with  the  same  in  1860. 

Table  IV. — Average  daily  wages  (gold)  in  certain  cities  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  1870  to  1896. 

The  charts  follow  immediately  after  the  tables  and  in  the  same 
numerical  order. 


Table   I.— STRIKES   ORDERED   BY   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS   AND   OTHERS,  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS INVOLVED,  AND  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OP  WORK,  1881  TO  1900. 


Yer. 


18S1, 
1HS2. 
1883. 

1HH4. 

laso. 
\mi. 

1HS7. 
1888. 
1H89. 
1890. 
18«J1. 
lHvr2. 
1»93. 
1894. 
18y>. 

1897. 

}»m. 

1899. 
1900. 


Strikes, 

E8t4a>- 

liah. 
ments  in- 
volved. 

Ordered 
by  labor 
organi- 
zations. 

Not  or- 
dered by 
labor  or- 
ganiza- 
tionik 

Total. 

222 

249 

471 

♦     2,928 

218 

236 

454 

2,105 

271 

207 

478 

2,759 

239 

204 

443 

2,367 

361 

2S1 

615 

2,284 

760 

672 

1,432 

10,053 

952 

483 

1,436 

6,589 

616 

288 

906 

3,506 

724 

851 

1,075 

8,786 

1,306 

525 

1,833 

9.424 

1.284 

432 

1,717 

8,116 

918 

880 

1,296 

5,  WO 

906 

899 

1,306 

4,555 

817 

501 

1,349 

8,196 

658 

655 

1,215 

6,973 

662 

363 

1,026 

5,462 

596 

482 

1,078 

8.492 

638 

418 

1,056 

8,809 

1,115 

C82 

1,797 

11,317 

1,164 

615 

1,779 

9,248 

Em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


129,521 
151, 671 
149, 763 
147,064 
242,705 
508,  (M4 
379,676 
147, 704 
249,559 
351,944 
298,939 
206,671 
265,914 
660,425 
392,408 
211,170 
408,391 
a  249. 002 
417, 072 
505,066 


a  Not  including  the  number  in  33  establishments  for  which  these  data  were  not  obtainable. 

Table  II.— WAGE  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYEES  BY  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, AND  EMPLOYERS*  LOSS  IN  STRIKES.  1881  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1881. 
1K82. 
1883. 

um. 

18H5. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1HM9. 
1S90. 
1891. 
1892. 
1S93- 
18M. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
IflW. 
1899. 
1900. 


Asnifltanoe  to 

Wage  loss  of 

employees 

employees. 

by  labor  or- 

ganizations. 

f3, 372, 578 

^287,999 

9,864.228 

734,339 

0,274,480 

461, 233 

7,666,717 

407,871 

10,663,248 

466,827 

14,992,463 

1,122,130 

16,560,534 

1,121,554 

6,377,749 

1.752,668 

10,409,686 

692,017 

13,875,338 

910,286 

14,801.505 

1,182,557 

10,772,622 

888,874 

9,938.048 

668.183 

87. 145. 632 

981.062 

13,044,830 

668.166 

11,088,207 

4m,ub 

17,408.904 

m,tu 

19.C»,3M 
15,  m,  966 

i.oiCw 

18,Sll,im) 

1,484,482 

Employers' 


iploy 
loss. 


81, 919. 483 
4,269,094 
4, 6%,  027 
3,393.073 
4,388,893 

12,357,808 
6,698,495 
6,509.017 
2,986,752 
6,136,404 
6,176,688 
M45,691 
3,406.196 

1^982.12» 
6.072,282 
6»884»288 
4,868,687 
4,B08t40B 
7.448.S7 
9.4S1,»» 
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Table  IIL— RELATIVE  MONEY  WAGES,  HOUUS  OF  LABOR.  AND  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  AND 
RELATIVE  REAL  WAGES  (WAGES  MEASURED  BY  WHOLESALE  PRICES),  1840  TO  1899,  A9 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  SAME  IN  1860. 

[Data  (excerpt  relative  real  wagea)  fdr  1840  to  1891  are  from  statistical  data  collected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  published  in  ••Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,"  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Finanee  Committee;  those  for  1892  to  1899  are  from  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Nos.  27  and  30.  Relative  real  wages  were  computed  for  this  table.  Wages,  hours  of 
labor,  and  wholesale  priees  in  1860  =3 uoo.] 


Year. 

Relative 
hours  of 
labor  (21 
Indus- 
tries). 

Relfttive 
money 
wages, 

gold  (21 
indus- 
tries). 

87.7 

88.0 

87.1 

86.6 

86.5 

86.8 

89.3 

80.8 

91.4 

92.5 

92.7 

90.4 

90.8 

91.8 

95.8 

98.0 

99.2 

99.9 

^.5 

99.1 

100.0 

100.8 

KM).  4 

76.2 

80.8 

66.2 

108.8 

117.1 

114.9 

119.6 

133.7 

147.8 

182.2 

148.3 

145.0 

140.8 

135.2 

136.4 

140.6 

139.9 

141.6 

146.5 

.149.9 

152.7 

152.7 

150.7 

150.9 

158.7 

155.4 

156.7 

158.9 

160.7 

161.2 

159.6 

157.6 

157.3 

157.4 

169.0 

158.8 

163.2 

Relative 

wholesale 

prices, 

gold  (90 

articles). 

Relative 
real  wages 

(wages 
measured 
by  whole- 
sale prices). 

1840 

103.6 

95.5 

103.6 

104.5 

105.5 

104.5 

103.6 

104.5 

102.7 

101.8 

HVI.6 

103.6 

101.8 

102.7 

100.9 

100.9 

100.0 

99.1 

100.0 

100.9 

100.0 

99.1 

98.2 

98.2 

98.2 

97.8 

98.2 

98.2 

96.4 

96.4 

96.5 

96.5 

95.5 

95.6 

95.6 

98.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93,6 

93.6 

92,7 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

90.9 

116.2 

114.6 

107.7 

100.3 

100.9 

103.4 

109.4 

106.4 

102.2 

100.4 

103.7 

102.7 

99.0 

108.1 

113.6 

114.8 

115.4 

115.1 

102.0 

100.5 

100.0 

99.6 

122.3 

112.2 

138.1 

117.8 

162.9 

140.7 

126.4 

124.6 

128.5 

181.8 

134.8 

130.9 

127.3 

121.4 

111.3 

112.9 

106.2 

108.4 

115.4 

113.5 

119.0 

114.2 

105.2 

96.9 

96.8 

96.3 

98.2 

98.9 

96.3 

96.6 

92.4 

98.2 

86.1 

81.6 

81.6 

78.6 

80.4 

83.6 

75.5 

1841 

76.8 

1842 

80.9 

1843 

86.3 

18M 

a5.7 

1845 

83.9 

1846 

81.6 

1M7 

86.3 

1M8 

89.4 

lS-19 

92.1 

I80O 

89.4 

1S51 

88.0 

18.^2 

91.7 

1853 

84.9 

1854 

84.4 

1855 

85.4 

1856 

86.0 

1S57 

86.8 

1858 

96.6 

1859 

98.6 

18ti0 

100.0 

1861 

101  2 

1862 

82. 1 

1863 

67.9 

iMA 

68.5 

1865 

66.2 

1866 

71.2 

1867 

83.2 

1868 

90.9 

1869 

95.9 

1870 .* 

104  0 

i8n 

112.6 

1872 

112.9 

1873 

113  3 

1874 

113.9 

1875 

116.0 

1876 

121  5 

1877 « 

120  8 

1878 

132.3 

1879 

185.3 

1880 

122. 6 

1881 

129  1 

1882 

126  0 

1888 

133  7 

1884 

145  2 

1885 

155  5 

1886 

157  5 

1887 

169  6 

IWH 

158  2 

1889 

158  4 

law 

165  0 

1891 

166  4 

1992 

174  5 

1818 

171  2 

1894 

183  0 

1896 

193  0 

1898 

193  1 

1897 

202  3 

1888 

197  5 

1899 

195  2 

According  to  the  above  table,  relative  money  wages  in  1860  were 
100  and  in  1861  were  100.8;  relative  prices,  which  in  1860  were  100, 
in  1861  were  99.6.  As  with  the  advance  in  wages  there  was  a  slight 
fall  in  prices,  in  orde^  to  understand  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  these 
figures  it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  much  of  a  gain  in  purchasing 
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power  in  the  average  wage  this  gain  of  money  wages  and  the  small 
decline  in  prices  represent. 

If  wages  had  remained  unchanged  and  prices  had  fallen  to  99.6  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  would  be  represented  by  100  divided  by 
99.6,  or  1.004.  That  is  to  say,  every  dollar  of  wages  that  in  1860 
would  have  purchased  a  dollar's  worth  of  articles  would  in  1861  pur- 
chase $1,004  worth,  as  compared  with  1860.  But  in  1861  relative 
money  wages  advanced  to  100.8,  a  gain  of  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
Their  relative  purchasing  power  would  then  be  represented  by  100.8 
(the  relative  wages)  multiplied  by  1.004  (the  purchasing  power  of  each 
1)= 101. 2032.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  of  1861  would  purchase 
1.2032  per  cent  more  than  that  of  1860,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  real  gain  in  wages  over  1860.  The  other  figures  of  the  column 
"Relative  real  wages"  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  and  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

Table  IV.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  (GOLD)  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  1896. 


Year  and  locality. 


1870: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon.  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1871: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1872: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1873: 

United  states.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

Liege,  Belgium 
1874: 

United  states.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

liege,  Belgium 
1875: 

United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

liege,  Belgium 
1876: 

United  states.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France. . 

Liege,  Belgium 
1877: 

United  States. . 

Great  Britain.. 

Paris,  France . . 

Lyon,  France.. 

liege,  Belgium 


Black- 
smiths. 


12.43 
L19| 

i.m 

L25A 

.m 

2.65* 
1.284 
1.19ft 
1.25i 
.80 

2.70 
L28ft 

I.m 

1.25ft 
.81 

2.601 
1.29} 
1.19ft 
1.25ft 
.90 

2.59 

1.3U 
L19ft 
1.35 

.88 

2.47 

1.3U 
1.23 
1.35 
.80} 

2.43} 
1.34 
L23 
L35 
.76ft 

2.51} 
3.35} 
1.23 
L35 
.76} 


Brick- 
layers. 


83.15ft 
1.44 
1.06} 
.86} 


Carpen- 
ters. 


82.36} 

1.33} 

1.20} 

.83} 


3.61 

2.57} 

1.44 

1.33} 

1.06} 

1.20} 

.86} 

.80 

3.67 

2.60 

1.46 

1.354 

L15} 

1.20} 

.86} 

1.06} 

3.35 

2.474 

1.46 

1.45} 

1.15} 

1.20} 

.86} 

1.07} 

3.14ft 

2.46 

1.51* 

1.48ft 

1.15} 

1.20} 
1.07ft 

.86} 

3.11 

2.37ft 

1.544 

1.52 

1.15} 

1.24ft 

.86} 

1.26ft 

3.00 

2.30} 

1.66} 

1.54} 

1.15} 

L38 

.86} 

1.28 

8.074 

2.31ft 

I.m 

1.54} 

L44} 

1.87} 

.861 

1.28} 

Composi- 
tors. 


$2.52} 

1.26ft 

1.15} 

.964 

.64 

2.75} 

1.29} 

1.15} 

.96ft 

.65} 

2.77ft 

1.83} 

1.15} 

.964 

.64} 

2.72 

1.33} 

1.15} 

.964 

.674 

2.74 

1.364 

1.15} 

.964 

.69 

2.71} 
1.364 
1.15} 
1.06} 
.674 

2.64} 
1.364 
1.15} 
1.06} 
.644 

2.74 
1.40 
1.15} 
1.06} 
.664 


Painters, 
house. 


82.224 
1.30} 
L06} 


.55 

2.40} 
L30} 
1.06} 


.56 

2.52} 

1.34} 

1.06} 

.91} 

.56} 

2.354 

1.36} 

1.15} 

.91} 

.56 

2.33} 

1.37} 

1.15} 

.91} 

.56} 

2.23} 

1.41 

1.15} 

.964 

.564 

2.16 
1.41 
1.15} 
1.01} 
.56} 

2.25} 
1.44 
1.25} 
l.OU 
.57} 
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Table  IV.-AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  (GOLD)  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  1896— Con Unued. 


Year  and  locality. 


1878* 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France . . . 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium . 
1879: 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  . . . 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium . 
1880: 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France . . . 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium . 
1881:- 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France . . . 

Lyon,  Prance... 

Liege,  Belgium . 
1882: 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France . . . 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium . 
1883' 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France . . . 

Lyon,  France... 

liege,  Belgium . 
1884: 

United  States..: 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France . . . 

Lyon,  France... 

Llego,  Belgium . 
188.5: 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France... 

Lyon,  France. . . 

Liege,  Belgium 
1886: 

United  States  .. 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France... 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium. 
18B7: 

United  States. . . 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  .. 

Lyon,  France... 

liege,  Belgium 
1SS8' 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  . . 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium 
1889: 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  .. 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium. 
1890* 

United  States. . . 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  .. 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium. 


Black- 
smiths. 


2.694 
L34 
L23 
1.35 
.70 

2.694 
1.84 
1.23 
1.85 
.74 

2.591 
1.88 
1.804 
1.85 
.754 

2.fr44 
1.861 
L304 
1.35 
.851 

2.644 
1.38 
1.301 
L35 

.87 

2.644 
1.38 
1.301 
L35 
.791 

2.664 
1.38 
1.301 
1.35 
.804 

2.62 
1.38 
1.301 
1.35 

.784 

2.64} 
1.36} 
1.384 
1.35 

.78} 

2.664 
1.36} 
L391 
1.40 
.794 

2.65 
1.38 
1.414 
1.40 
.81 

2.644 
1.364 
1.414 
L40 

.784 

2.631 
1.39 
1.564 
1.40 

.78} 


Brick- 
layers. 


Carpen-   Com posi-  Painters, 
ters.      I     tore.         house. 


3.15 

1.604 

1.44} 

.86} 


3.144 

1.49 

1.44} 

.86} 


3.184 
1.46 
L64 
1.064 


3.46} 
1.46 
1.64 
1.064 


3.72 
1.46 
1.64 
L064 


3.89 
1.514 
1.64 
1.064 


3.95 
1.514 
L64 
1.064 


3.994 
L46 
1.64 
1.064 


8.93 
1.46 
1.64 
L064 


4.014 
1.46 
1.64 
1.064 


4.03 
1.48} 
L64 
1.064 


4.13 
1.514 
L64 
1.064 


4.13 
1.544 
Lt^l 
1.064 


2.28 
1.484 
1.37} 
1.26 


2.34} 
1.40 
L87} 
L23} 


2,374 
1.40 
1.37} 
1.35} 


2.494 
1.42} 
1,37} 
1.37} 


2.5ft 
1.42} 
L55} 
L404 


2.584 
1.45} 
1.66} 
1.35 

.784 

2.604 
L45} 
1.55} 
1.344 

.78 

2.674 
1.45} 
1.55} 
1.35 

.78 

2.654 
1.45} 
1.65} 
1.33} 

.774 

2.52} 
1.45} 
L55} 
1.34} 

.784 

2.56 
1.45} 
1.65} 
1.35 
.774 

2.64 
1,484 
1.55} 
1.36 

.78 

2.594 
L494 
1.55} 
1,364 
.784 


2.744 

2.34i 

1.40 

1.44 

1.264 

l,25i 

1.15} 

1.014 

.714 

.584 

2.764 

2.314 

1.40 

1.37} 

1.254 

1.254 

1.15} 

1.014 

.72 

.654 

2.774 

2.414 

1.40 

L34} 

1.254 

L254 

1.15} 

1.064 

.724 

.62 

2.784 
1.40 
1.254 
1.15} 
.744 

2.81 
1.40 
1.254 
1.15} 
.73} 

2.804 
1.40 
1.254 
1. 15} 
.764 

2.824 
1.40 
1.254 
1.15} 
.754 

2.82} 
L40 
1.264 
L15} 
.82 

2.80} 
1.40 
1.254 
1.15} 
.76} 

2.814 

1.40 

L2&4 

1.  m 

.774 

2.80} 
L40 
1.254 
L15} 

.77} 

2.80 
1.40 
1.254 
1.15} 
.754 

2.79} 
1.40 
1.254 
1.15} 
.78} 


2.47} 
1.37} 
1.254 
1.064 
.63 

2.51 
L37} 
1.36 
1.064 
.624 

2.61} 
1,37} 
1,36 
1.06} 
.624 

2.66 
1.37} 
1.35 
1.064 
.64} 

2,64 
1,37} 
1.35 
L064 
.66} 

2.634 
1.37} 
L35 
1.064 
.66 

2.634 
1,37} 
1,35 
1.064 
.644 

2.64 
1.87} 
1.35 
L064 
.66 

2.614 
1.37} 
1.35 
1.064 
.65} 

2.594 
1.87} 
L35 
LU 
.664 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  (GOLD)  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  1896— Concluded. 


Year  and  locality. 


1891' 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  .. 

Lyon,  France... 

liege,  Belgium. 
1892' 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  .. 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium 
1893' 

United  States... 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France  . . 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium. 
1804: 

United  States  . . 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France... 

Lyon,  France. . . 

Liege,  Belgium. 
1895' 

United  States  ., 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France ^.. 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium. 
1896' 

United  States  .. 

Great  Britain... 

Paris,  France... 

Lyon,  France... 

Liege,  Belgium. 


Black- 
smiths. 


2.58 
1.43i 
1.56i 
1.40 
.84i 


Brick- 
layers. 


Carpen- 
ters. 


.891 

2.47 
1.48 
L71i 
1.441 

.82^ 

2.44t 
1.52 

i.m 

1.441 
.89i 


4.28i 
1.60i 
1.64 
L06i 


2.59i 

4.23t 

1.44} 

L60i 

1.56i 

1.64 

1.40 

L06i 

.87 

2.59i 

4.12} 

1.47 

L60* 

1.56* 

L64 

1.40 

1.06i 

.87* 

2.494 

4.12* 

1.45* 

1.63* 

1.711 

1.64 

1.441 

1.06* 

4.02* 
1.63* 
1.64 
1.06* 


8.821 
1.69* 
1.64 
1.06* 


2.64} 
1.60} 
1.55} 
L33} 

.78* 

2.65 
1.52* 
L55} 
1.35* 
.78* 

2.67 
L52* 
L55} 
1.34 
.79* 

2.62* 
1. 52* 
L5.^} 
1.35 

.80* 

2.66} 
1.52* 
1. 55} 
L34 
.79 

2.52 
L58* 
1.55} 
1.351 
.81 


Composi- 
tors. 


2.76* 
L44} 
1.25* 
1.151 

.75* 

2.78* 
1.441 
1.25* 
1.151 
.77* 

2.77} 
L44} 
1.25* 
1.15} 

.76* 

2.79* 
L44} 
1.25* 
1.151 

.79 

2.81 
L44I 
L25* 
L15} 
.79* 

2.82* 
1.44} 
1.25* 
L15I 
.79} 


Painters, 
house. 


2.61* 
1.41* 
L35 
1.11 
.66* 

2.68} 
1.38 
1.35 
1.11 
.66* 

2.69 
1.41 
1.35 
1.15} 
.  .66* 

2.67* 
1.41 
1.35 
1.27* 
.66* 

2.  CO* 
1.41 
1.35 
1.15} 
.66* 

2.68} 
1.42* 
1.36 
1.15} 
.64 


1! 
u 

°* 
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THE  aiJEBEC  TRADE  DISPUTES  ACT. 

The  following  act  respecting  councils  of  conciliation  and  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settling  of  industrial  disputes  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  was  assented  to  and  became  a  law  March  28,  1901: 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion for  the  friendly  settlement  of  disputes  between  employei's  and 
employees  will  conduce  to  the  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  better 
relations  and  more  active  sympathies  between  employers  and  their 
employees,  and  would  be  in  the  public  interest  by  providing  simple 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts; 

Therefore  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  Quebec,  enacts  as  follows: 

Secttiox  1. — General  provmons, 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Quebec  Trade  Disputes  Act." 

2.  In  this  act  the  word  ''employer"  means  any  person  or  body  of 
persons  incorpoi*ated  or  unincorporated,  employing  not  less  than  ten 
workmen  in  the  same  business;  tne  word  "  employee"  means  any  per- 
son in  the  employment  of  an  employer,  as  defined  by  this  act. 

3.  (1)  A  claim  or  dispute  under  this  act  shall  include  any  of  the 
matters  following  as  to  which  there  is  a  disagreement  between  any 
employer  and  his  employees: 

(a)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  work  done,  or  in  course  of  being  done, 
whether  such  disagreement  shall  have  arisen  with  respect  to  wages,  or 
to  the  hours  or  times  of  working; 

(J)  Damage  done  to  work,  delay  in  finishing  the  same,  not  finishing 
the  same  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  or  according  to  agree- 
ment; or  the  nature  and  quality  of  materials  supplied  to  employees; 

(c)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  extracting  any  mineral  or  other  sub- 
stance from  a  mine,  or  quarry,  or  the  allowances,  if  any,  to  be  made 
for  bands,  refuse,  faults  or  other  causes  whereby  the  extraction 
thereof  is  impeded; 

(rf)  The  performance  or  nonperformance  of  any  written  or  verbal 
stipulation  or  agreement; 

(<?)  InsuflScient  or  unwholesome  food  or  stores  supplied  to  employees, 
where  there  is  an  agreement  to  victual  them  or  to  supply  them  with 
provisions  or  stores  of  any  kind; 

{f)  111 -ventilated  or  dangerous  places  in  mines,  or  insanitary  rooms 
in  which  work  is  being  performed,  or  want  of  necessary  conveniences 
in  connection  with  such  rooms  or  places; 

(g)  The  dismissal  or  employment  under  agreement  of  any  emploj^ee 
or  number  of  employees; 

(A)  The  dismissal  of  an  empWee  or  employees  for  his  or  their  con- 
nection with  any  trade  or  labor  organization. 
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(2)  No  claim  or  dispute  shall  be  the  subject  of  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration under  this  act  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  less  than  ten 
employees  interested  in  such  claim  or  dispute. 

4.  Ihe  lieutenant-governor  may  appoint  a  "Registrar  of  Councils 
of  Conciliation  and  of  Arbitration "  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes,  chosen  from  among  the  persons  performing  other  duties  in 
the  public  service. 

5.  The  registrar  shall: 

(1)  Receive  and  register  all  applications  by  employers  or  employees 
or  on  their  behalf  for  reference  to  a  council  of  conciliation,  or  to  a 
council  of  arbitration,  of  any  dispute  or  claim  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act; 

(2)  Convene  such  councils  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion and  deciding  any  dispute  or  claim; 

(3)  Keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  particulars  of  all 
disputes  and  claims  made  to  either  of  these  councils,  a  summary  of 
their  proceedings  and  the  original  of  their  decision; 

(4)  Issue  all  notices  in  connection  with  the  sittings  of  each  such 
council; 

(5)  Do  all  such  things  as  may  be  required  to  carry  this  act  into  exe- 
cution, and  perform  all  other  duties  defined  by  the  commissioner  of 
public  works. 

6.  The  registrar  may  issue  all  summonses  to  compel  witnesses  to 
attend  to  give  evidence  before  a  council  of  conciliation  or  a  council  of 
arbitration,  or  to  produce  any  document  in  their  possession  or  for 
both  purposes  at  the  same  time. 

Section  II. — Comuul  of  conciliation, 

7.  (I)  A  council  of  conciliation  for  the  pui'poses  of  any  dispute  or 
claim,  shall  consist  of  four  conciliators,  two  to  be  nominated  by  each 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

f2)  The  nomination  shall  be  by  writing  lodged  with  the  registrar. 

(3)  Either  party  may  lodge  the  nomination  paper  with  the  registrar 
at  any  time  after  the  dispute  has  arisen;  and,  if  only  one  of  the  par- 
ties has  notified  the  registrar  of  the  nomination  of  his  conciliators, 
that  officer  shall  give  notice  to  such  other  party  of  the  nomination 
which  he  has  received. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  a  council  of  conciliation  shall  be  filled  by  any 
person  nominated  by  the  party  who  nominated  the  conciliator  to  be 
replaced. 

8.  The  dispute  or  claim  may  be  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation 
in  the  two  following  cases: 

(1)  If  the  parties  to  the  dispute  lodge  an  application  therefor  with 
the  registrar; 

(2)  If  only  one  of  the  parties  lodge  the  application. 

9.  The  registrar  on  receipt  of  any  such  application  from  the  parties 
or  from  one  of  them,  shall  la}^  the  same  before  the  council  constituted 
in  the  prescribed  manner;  and  he  shall  carry  out  all  directions  of  the 
council  given  him  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  or  claim. 

10.  Either  party  to  the  dispute  or  claim  may  be  represented  by  one 
or  more  persons  not  exceeding  three. 

Such  party  shall  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  such  representative  or 
lepresentatives. 

11.  Where  the  party  numbers  fewer  than  twenty,  the  manager  or 
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managers  must  be  authorized  to  act  by  a  writing  signed  by  all  such 
persons  and  handed  to  the  registrar. 

Where  the  party  numbers  twenty  or  more,  the  manager  or  managers 
may  be  appomted  or  elected  in  such  manner  as  such  persons  think 
proper. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  (if  any)  electing  the  managers,  together 
with  a  declaration  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  (if  any)  stating  it 
to  have  been  carried,  shall  be  given  to  the  registrar  and  be  kept  as  a 
record  of  the  election. 

12.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  shall,  if  possible,  dmw  up  a  joint 
written  statement  of  their  case;  but  if  they  do  not  agree  thereupon, 
a  statement  in  writing  from  each  party  shall  be  made. 

The  statement  or  statements  snail  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar 
before  the  meeting  of  the  council. 

13.  When  the  parties  have  named  their  conciliators,  the  registrar 
shall  by  notice  writing  convene  a  meeting  of  the  conciliators  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  determines. 

14.  (1)  After  taking  cognizance  of  the  dispute  and  of  the  facts, 
hearing  the  parties  and  endeavoring  to  conciliate  them,  the  council  of 
conciliation  shall  transmit  to  the  registrar  a  report  setting  forth  the 
result  of  its  operations. 

(2)  In  case  such  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  council  has  failed  to 
bring  about  any  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  registrar,  on  receipt  of 
the  report,  shall  transmit  a  copy,  certified  by  him,  to  each  party 
to  the  dispute;  whereupon  either  party  may  require  the  registrar  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  council  of  arbitration  for  settlement. 

Section  III. —  Council  of  arVitration, 

15.  (1)  There  shall  be  two  councils  of  arbitration:  a  council  of  arbi- 
tration for  the  settlement  of  disputes  other  than  between  i*ailway 
(including  street  I'ailway)  companies  and  wa^e-earners  employed  in 
respect  oi  railway  construction  or  traffic  on  railways;  and  a  council  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  such  railway  com- 
panies and  wage-earners  so  employed  in  respect  of  railway  construc- 
tion or  traffic  on  railways. 

{^  Each  council  of  arbitration  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
British  subjects,  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council. 

(3)  One  member  is  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
employees,  and  another  on  the  recommendation  of  the  employers; 
sucii  two  members  may,  within  twenty-one  daj^s  after  their  appoint- 
ment, submit  to  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  the  name  of  some 
impartial  person  to  be  the  third  member,  and  president  of  the  council. 

(4)  In  case  of  the  said  two  members  failing  so  to  do,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  council  shall  appoint  as  president  an  experienced  impartial 
person  not  personally  connected  with  or  interested  in  any  trade  or 
industry,  or  likely  by  reason  of  his  former  occupation,  business  voca- 
tion, or  other  influence,  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  or  against  employers 
or  employees. 

(5)  The  same  person  may  be  president  of  both  councils. 

(6)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  council  has  been  completed,  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  published  by  the  regis- 
trar in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

(7)  The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  recommending  authority,  cancel  the  appointment  of  any  mem- 
ber appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  such  authority. 
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(8)  The  term  of  oflSce  of  a  member  of  each  council  shall  be  two  years; 
at  the  end  of  which  term  and  of  every  successive  term  of  two  years,  a 
fresh  appointment  of  membei'S  shall  be  made  in  manner  aforesaid. 

(9)  Every  member  retiring  from  office  shall  be  reeligible. 

(10)  If  the  president  of  a  council  becomes  insolvent,  or  makes  a 
composition  with  his  creditors,  or  makes  an  assignment  of  his  property 
or  salary  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  or  if  any  member  of  a  coun- 
cil is  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense,  he  thereby  vacates  his  office  of 
a  member. 

(11)  An}'-  vacancy  in  a  council  arising  from  death,  resignation  or 
other  cause,  is  filled  by  a  pei*son  nominated  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
in  council  for  the  term  or  office,  or  the  residue  of  such  term  ( as  the 
case  may  be),  in  accordance  with  the  methods  prescribed  by  this  act. 

(12)  In  case  the  president  of  a  council  is  temporarily  unable  to  act 
as  such  from  illness,  absence  from  the  Province,  or  other  cause,  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  appoint  a  person  to  be  acting 
president  of  the  council  in  his  place;  and  such  acting  president  shall 
perfoi-m  all  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  the  president. 

(13)  If  any  member  of  a  council,  other  than  the  president,  shall 
from  illness  or  from  any  other  disability  howsoever  arising,  be  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  in  respect  to  any  dispute,  the  par- 
ties may  consent,  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  the  appointment, 
by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  of  a  member  named  in  such 
disability;  and  if  either  of  the  parties  refuses  such  consent,  then  the 
judge  of  the  superior  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  dispute  has 
arisen  may,  on  the  application  to  him  of  the  other  party  after  notice 
given  to  the  party  i-efusing  its  consent,  designate  a  person  to  be  the 
appointed  member  as  aforesaid,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council 
ma}^  appoint  the  person  so  designated,  who  shall  thereupon  be  deemed 
a  member  of  such  council  for  all  purposes  relating  to  the  hearing  and 
determination  of  such  dispute. 

(14)  The  members  of  each  council  of  arbitration  shall  be  remunerated 
for  their  services  in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  i*ate  of  pay- 
ment as  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council  shall  appoint,  from  and  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  this  Province. 

16.  The  recommendation  of  employei's  and  employees  as  to  the  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  as  members  of  the  councils  of  arbitration  respec- 
tively is  ascertained  as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  recommended  by  the 
employers,  every  employer  in  the  Province  having  at  least  ten  persons 
in  nis  employment  is  entitled  to  one  vote;  everj^  organization  in  the 
Province,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  representing  the 
interests  of  employers,  each  member  of  which  has  at  least  ten  persons 
in  his  employment,  is  entitled  to  one  vote;  every  board  of  trade  in  the 
Province  legally  constituted  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 

(h)  For  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  recommended  by  employ- 
ees as  a  member  of  the  council  of  arbiti*ation  in  matters  foreign  to  rail- 
wavs,  every  trade  and  labor  council,  every  district  assembly  of  the 
knights  of  labor,  every  federated  council  of  building  trades,  everj"  law- 
fully incorporated  trade  union,  every  organization  of  wage-earners  of 
an  industrial  calling  primarily  constituted,  and  actually  and  bona  fide 
operated  for  the  regulation  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  is  entitled 
to  one  vote. 

(c)  For  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  recommended  by  employees 
of  railway  companies  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  arbitration  in  mat- 
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ters  connected  with  railwaj^s,  every  organization  in  the  Province, 
whether  incoi*porated  or  unincorporated,  exclusively  representing  the 
interest  of  wage-earners  employed  in  respect  of  railway  construction 
or  traffic  on  railways,  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 

{d)  For  the  selection  of  the  pei"son  to  be  recommended  by  railway 
companies  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  arbitration  in  matters  refer- 
ring to  railways,  every  milway  company  controlling  or  running  a  line 
of  milwav  in  this  Province  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 

{ej  The  registrar  shall  give  notice  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette, 
calling  on  all  organizations  and  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  member  to  be  recommended  to  either  council,  or  claiming  to 
be  so  entitled,  to  communicate  with  him  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August, 
1901,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  Such  notice  is  to  bo  inserted 
for  at  least  four  weeks  befoi'e  the  said  day  in  each  of  the  said  years. 

{/)  The  registrar  shall,  after  the  1st  of  August  aforesaid,  prepare 
a  list  of  the  persons  and  organizations  appearing  to  be  entitled  to  vote, 
and  may  refer  any  doubtful  claim  to  the  commissioner  of  public  works 
for  his  advice  or  direction. 

ig)  Such  list  shall  give  the  last  known  post  office  address  of  eveiy 
person  and  organization  entered  thereon;  shall  be  published  in  the 
Quebec  Official  Gazette,  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  any  time 
by  any  person,  without  fee,  in  the  office  of  the  registi'ar  during  office 
hours. 

(A)  Between  the  first  and  thirtieth  days  of  September  next,  and 
between  the  same  days  of  every  second  year  thereafter,  the  register 
shall  ti'ansmit  b}^  post  to  the  address  of  each  person  and  organization 
entitled  to  vote,  a  voting  paper  in  the  Form  M,  of  this  act. 

{{)  The  voting  paper  or  any  pereon  entitled  to  vote  under  this  act 
as  an  employer  shall  be  signed  by  himself  or  some  person  duly  author- 
ized in  writing  in  that  behalf;  and  the  voting  paper  of  any  organiza- 
tion entitled  to  vote  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president 
of  the  organization,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  president  or  vice- 
president,  by  any  office  bearer  of  the  organization  other  than  the  sec- 
retary thereof,  and  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  or  acting 
secretary,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  secretary  or  acting  secretary  by 
any  two  members  not  being  office  bearers.  The  voting  papers  of  a 
board  of  trade  shall  bo  under  the  corporate  seal  of  the  board. 

( ;*)  The  voting  paper  shall  be  forwarded  in  a  stamped  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  Councils  of  Conciliation  ana  Arbitration, 
Quebec,  and  endorsed  "  Voting  paper  under  The  Quebec  Trade  Disputes 
Act." 

{k)  Every  voting  paper  shall  be  forwarded  by  mail  or  otherwise  to 
the  registrar,  so  as  to  be  received  by  him  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  October  in  the  year  1901,  and  every  subsequent  second  fifteenth 
of  October  thereafter. 

{t)  Every  voting  paper  received  by  the  registrar  after  the  time  lim- 
ited for  the  receipt  of  voting  papers  by  the  preceding  paragraph  is  null. 

{m)  The  registrar  shall  fortnwith  after  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
count  the  recommendations  by  or  on  behalf  of  employees  or  by  or  on 
behalf  of  employei^s  for  each  council,  and  shall  forward  the  same  to 
the  commissioner  of  public  works,  together  with  his  report  thereon; 
and  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  such  report,  shall  publish  in  the  Quebec  Official  Grazette 
the  result  of  such  recommendations,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  to  be  members  of  t' 
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councils  ui  arbitration,  and  also  the  names  of,  and  number  of  recom- 
mendations in  favor  of  the  five  persons  who  have  received  the  greater 
number  of  recommendations  for  each  council  on  behalf  of  employers 
and  employees  respectively. 

17.  Any  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  council  of  arbi- 
tration for  its  hearing  and  determination  in  any  of  the  following  cases: 

(a)  On  application  to  the  registrar  by  either  party  to  a  dispute  or 
claim  which,  having  been  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation,  nas  not 
been  settled  or  adjustable  [adjusted]  by  such  council; 

(h)  On  application  to  the  registrar  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute  or 
claim  within  the  meaning  of  fliis  act,  which  has  not  been  so  referred 
to  a  council  of  conciliation. 

18.  If,  in  either  case  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  .the  award 
of  the  council  of  arbitration  is  not  complied  with  and  carried  out  by 
the  parties,  or  for  anv  reason  proves  abortive,  the  parties  to  th[e 
reference  or  either  of  them  shall  not  thereby  be  precluded  from  again 
referring  the  dispute  to  a  council  of  conciliation. 

19.  Whenever  a  party  to  a  dispute  has  lodged  an  application  with 
the  registrar  requesting  that  the  dispute  be  referred  to  a  council  of 
conciliation,  and  has  appointed  conciliators,  and  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion and  of  the  appointment  of  conciliators  has  been  given  to  the  other 
party,  if  such  other  party  has  not  within  a  reasonable  period  appointed 
conciliators,  and  if  tne  paiiy  lodging  the  application  has  not  proceeded 
to  a  strike  or  lockout,  as  tfie  case  may  be,  the  council  of  arbitration, 
if  it  thinks  fit,  may  proceed  as  in  cBse  of  an  abortive  reference  to  a 
council  of  conciliation,  and  such  council  may  report  its  decision  as  to 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  question. 

20.  In  every  case  referred  to  a  council  of  arbitration,  the  council 
shall  have  power  to  require,  either  of  each  party  to  the  claim  or  dis- 
pute to  name  not  more  than  three  persons  who  upon  their  consent 
in  writing  being  lodged  with  the  registrar,  shall  for  all  purposes  of 
the  reference  be  taken  to  represent  such  party  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  council. 

21.  The  meetings  of  the  council  of  arbitration  are  public. 

The  president  shall,  for  the  pui'pose  of  preserving  order  during  any 
sitting  of  the  council,  have  all  the  powers  of  a  juoge  of  the  superior 
court  save  that  he  shall  not  have  the  power  of  committing  for  contempt. 

The  council  of  arbitration  shall  decide  the  disputes  according  to 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

22.  (1)  The  award  of  the  council  of  arbitration  shall  be  made  within 
one  month  after  the  council  has  completed  its  hearing  of  the  reference; 
it  shall  be  given  by  and  under  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  council. 

(2)  At  the  request  of  either  party,  and  if  the  council  of  arbitration 
approves,  a  copy  of  the  award  is  published  by  the  registrar  in  the 
Quebec  Oflicial  Gazette. 

(3)  The  award,  or  a  copy  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  president 
of  tne  council,  is  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  register,  ana  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  without  charge  during  office  hours. 

23.  Either  party  to  a  dispute  referred  to  either  council  of  arbitra- 
tion, may  at  any  time  before  award  made,  by  writing  under  the  hands 
of  such  party,  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  award  of  tne  council,  in  the 
same  manner  as  parties  are  bound  upon  an  award  made  pursuant  to  a 
submission  under  Chapter  LXXIII  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
agreeing  to  be  bound  by  an  award. 
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Every  agreement  of  that  nature  made  by  one  party  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  other  party  by  the  reffistmr,  and,  if  such  other  party 
also  agree  in  like  manner  to  be  bound  hj  the  award,  then  the  award 
becomes  executory  in  accordance  with  article  1443  of  the  said  Code. 

Section  IV.  — Miscellaneous  provisions, 

24.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration have  power: 

(a)  To  visit  the  locality  where  the  dispute  has  arisen,  and  to  hear 
all  persons  interested  who  may  come  before  them; 

{p)  To  sunmion  any  person  to  attend  as  a  witness  before  the  council, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  person  summoned  refusing  to  attend,  applica- 
tion may  be  made  in  summary  way  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  naving 
jurisdiction  in  the  city,  town  or  county  wherein  the  council  may  be 
sitting  for  an  order  compelling  such  attendance;  and  such  justice  of 
the  peace  is  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  order  as  might  be  made 
in  any  case  wherein  sucn  justice  has  power  to  compel  appearance  before 
the  council,  as  he  might  compel  such  witness  to  appear  before  himself 
in  matters  governed  by  Part  LVIII  of  the  Criminal  Code,  1892; 

(e)  To  aominister  an  oath  or  to  take  the  affirmation  of  any  person 
attending  as  a  witness  before  the  council,  and  to  examine  anj'  such 
person  on  oath  or  affirmation. 

25.  No  party  to  any  dispute  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation  or 
a  council  of  arbitration  shall  be  represented  by  an  advocate,  or  by  any 
paid  agent  or  agents  other  than  one  or  more  of  the  persons  between 
whom  the  dispute  or  claim  as  [has]  arisen. 

26.  No  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  registrar  by  any  party  in  respect  of 
any  proceeding  under  this  act. 

27.  Each  member  of  any  council  of  conciliation  shall  for  his  services 
be  remunerated,  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  Province, 
according  to  the  following  tariff: 

Preliminary  meeting $3. 00 

Whole  day  sittings,  subsequent  meetings 4. 00 

Half-day  sittings,  ♦*  *'       2.00 

28.  Witnesses  before  councils  of  conciliation  and  of  arbitration  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  in  the  superior  court,  payable  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the  Province. 

29.  The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may  make  regulations  for 
fixing  the  place  where  the  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  shall 
sit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Such  regulations  come  into  force  on  publication  in  the  Quebec 
Official  Gazette. 

Such  regulations  shall  be  laid  before  the  legislative  council  and 
before  the  legislative  assembly  within  fourteen  days  after  bein^  pub- 
lished in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette,  if  the  legislature  is  then  in  ses- 
sion; and  if  not,  within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  day  of 
the  ensuing  session. 

30.  No  proceeding  under  this  act  shall  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason 
of  any  detect  or  form  of  irregularity. 

31.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  sanction. 
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KANSAS. 

Sixt<^nth  Annnal  Repast  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry  for 
1900.     W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner,     vi,  365,  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  are  as  follows:  Wage-earner 
statistics,  144  pages;  railway  employees,  10  pages;  labor  organizations, 
17  pages;  flour-milling  industry,  53  pages;  lead,  zinc,  and  gas  statis- 
tics, 6  pages;  factory  inspection,  18  pages;  strikes  and  labor  difficul- 
ties, 22  pages;  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  45  pages;  court  decisions 
aflFecting  labor,  3  pages;  appendix,  40  pages. 

Statistics  of  Wage-Earners. — The  usual  investigation  was  made 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  wage-earners.  Details  are  presented 
showing  earnings,  cost  of  living,  hours  of  labor,  conjugal  condition, 
etc.  The  information  was  obtained  directly  from  the  wage  earners. 
The  following  table  shows,  by  occupation  groups,  the  more  important 
data  presented: 

STATISTICS  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS,  1900. 


Occupation  groups: 

1    Average  yearly 
j            wages. 

Average  yearly  in- 
come  from   all 
sources. 

Average  yearly  cost 
of  living. 

Days  unemployed 
during  year. 

'  Number 
1   report- 
ing. 

Amount. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Amount. 

Number 
report- 
ing. 

Amount. 

Number       Days 
report-      unem- 
ing.        ployed. 

Railway  trainmen .. 
other  railway  em- 
ployees   

105 

105 
74 

175 
35 

$947.13 

602.70 
487.52 
519.54 
205.81 

105 

105 
74 

175 
35 

$980.08 

641.27 
520.64 
559.47 
218,95 

94 

65 

143 

33 

$688.49 

450. 61 
375.14 
414.29 
122.35 

72 

62 

71 

127 

28 

95.0 
49.6 

Building  trades 

Miscellaneous  trades 
Farm  labor 

93.7 
65.3 
61.0 

All  occupations 

An 

601.07 

494 

636.32 

429 

455.23 

Wa  \           73.0 

1 

Of  472  wage-earners  making  returns,  268  reported  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  as  compared  with  1899,  53  reported  decreased 
opportunities,  and  151  reported  conditions  about  the  same.  Of  446 
returns,  156  reported  increased  wages,  37  reported  decreased  wages, 
and  252  reported  no  change  in  wages  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  Of  467  returns,  86  reported  increased  hours  of  labor,  98 
reported  decreased  hours,  and  283  reported  no  change  in  the  hours  of 
labor  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  average  hours  of 
labor  reported  in  458  cases  were  10.3  per  day. 
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The  returns  are  also  classified  by  age  periods,  and  in  some  occupa- 
tions comparative  data  for  a  series  of  years  ending  with  1900  are  given. 

Railway  Employees. — Statistics  are  given  showing  for  8  mlroads 
in  the  State  the  number  of  employees,  the  total  number  of  days  they 
worked,  and  their  average  daily  wages  and  yearly  earnings. 

Labor  Organizations. — The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
membership  of  116  labor  organizations  on  December  31, 1900: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  DECEMBER  31.  1900. 


Labor  organizations. 


Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America 
Amalgamated  Wood  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  America 

American  Railway  Union 

Brickla vers  and  Masons'  International  Union 

Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 

Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  of  America 

Building  Laborers'  International  Protective  Union 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 

Federal  Labor  Union 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen 

International  Typographical  Union 

International  Union  of  Stationary  Engineers  of  America 

Iron  Molders'  Union 

Kansas  State  Barbers'  Association , 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors 

Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective  Association 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers , 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 

United  Brotherhood  of  Leather  Workers  on  Hor^e  Goods 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

Others 

Total 


Local  un- 
ions or 
branches. 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 

10 
9 
4 
3 

11 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
3 
3 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
8 
3 
8 
1 
5 
1 

12 
2 


Mem- 
bers. 


116 


95 

18 

10 

87 

72 

420 

406 

114 

72 

676 

5 

75 

156 

32 

271 

116 

78 

11 

21 

200 

43 

20 

31 

389 

161 

72 

20 

324 

18 

2,4:« 

45 


6,341 


Returns  from  121  labor  organizations  were  tabulated,  but  of  these  5 
did  not  report  membership.  The  other  110  reported  a  total  of  6,341 
members  on  December  31,  1900.  Fifty  unions  reported  an  aggregate 
increase  of  680  members,  and  25  reported  a  total  decrease  of  61)5  mem- 
bers. Of  117  unions  reporting,  80  had  agreements,  schedules,  or  con- 
tracts with  employers.  The  annual  fees,  aside  from  insurance,  charged 
for  membership  in  112  unions  reporting  mnged  from  $1  to  $20,  the 
average  cost  per  member  per  year  being  $7.06.  Returns  from  112 
unions  showed  that  an  average  of  69.4  per  cent  of  labor  in  the  local- 
ities of  these  unions  was  organized.  The  membei's  of  114  unions  report- 
ing were  employed  an  average  of  10.8  months  during  the  year.  The 
average  working  day  of  members  of  102  unions  was  9.4  hours.  Of 
121  unions,  78  reported  increased  opportunities  for  employment  as 
compared  with  1899,  16  reported  decreased  opportunities,  and  27 
reported  no  change.  Of  107  unions,  38  reported  increased  wages,  1 
decreased  wages,  and  68  reported  no  change  as  compared  with  1899. 
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The  Milling  Industry. — This  investigation  covers  returns  from 
200  flour  mills  and  77  elevators  in  the  State.  Tables  are  given  show- 
ing, for  each  establishment  reporting,  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
cost  of  production,  quantity  and  value  of  product,  persons  employed, 
wages  paid,  and  months  in  operation  during  the  3^ear  1900.  The  returns 
published  were  largely  incomplete.  There  was  an  average  of  1,524  per- 
sons employed  during  the  year  in  169  mills  reporting.  In  139  mills  mil- 
lers received  an  average  of  f2.32  per  day;  other  skilled  laborers  in  95 
mills  received  an  average  of  $2.13  per  day;  and  unskilled  laborers  in 
158  mills  received  an  average  of  $1.26  per  day.  The  average  time  in 
operation  of  170  mills  reporting  was  9.6  months  during  the  year. 

The  77  elevators  reported  a  total  invested  capital  of  $817,546.40. 
There  was  an  average  of  173  persons  employed  during  the  year  in 
55  elevators  reporting.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  skilled  labor 
were  $1.66  per  day  in  15  establishments,  and  for  unskilled  labor,  $1.07 
per  day  in  40  establishments.  Fifty-one  establishments  reporting 
were  in  operation  aii  average  of  10.2  months  during  the  year. 

The  Lead  and  Zinc  Industry. — ^This  part  of  the  report  contains 
statistics  of  the  output  and  value  of  the  mine  products  in  the  State 
during  the  year  1900.  Returns  from  146  plants  show  an  output  of 
10,868,317  pounds  of  lead,  valued  at  $271,140.65,  and  103,520,258 
pounds  of  zinc,  valued  at  $1,394,019.10.  These  figures  show  a  decided 
decrease  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Natural  Gas. — An  account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  gas 
production  in  the  State  and  of  its  effect  upon  the  manufacturing 
industries. 

Strikes  and  Labor  Difficulties. — Accounts  are  given  of  some 
of  the  more  important  strikes  and  other  labor  difficulties  occurring  in 
the  State  during  the  yeap,  showing  the  causes,  results,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  same. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  oftJie  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics^ 7nade  to  the  general  assemhly  at  Its  January  sesslm^^  1900,  Henry 
E.  Tiepke,  Commissioner,     vii,  479  pp. 

The  present  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Professions, 
trades,  and  occupations  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  city  of  Paw- 
tucket,  12  pages;  commercial  statistics  of  the  port  of  Providence,  1894- 
1898,  4  pages;  statistics  of  textile  manufactures,  52  pages;  jewelry  and 
silverware  manufactures,  48  pages;  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor, 
309  pages;  directory  of  jewelry  manufacturers,  46  pages. 

Professions,  etc.,  in  Pawtucket. — This  chapter  consists  of  a  statis- 
tical table  showing  by  wards  and  voting  districts  the  number  of  quali- 
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fied  electors  engaged  in  each  of  the  various  professions,  tirades,  and 
other  occupations  in  Pawtucket  in  1899. 

Commercial  Statistics. — Tables  are  given  showing  quantity  of 
commodities  arriving  and  leaving  the  port  of  Providence  by  water 
during  the  years  1894  to  1898  and  the  vessels  entering  and  leaving  in 
1897  and  1898. 

Textile  Manufactures. — Comparative  statistics  are  given,  based 
upon  returns  made  in  the  years  1897  and  1898  by  151  establishments 
engaged  in  textile  industries.  Of  the  establishments  reporting,  76  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  9  in  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  14  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  3  in  silk  goods,  and  49  in 
woolen  goods. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  figures  presented: 

statistics  of  151  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1897  AND  1898. 


Items. 


Firms 

Corporations 

Partners  and  stockholders 

Capital  invested 

Value  of  material  used 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done 

Aggregate  wages  paid 

Average  days  in  operation 

Employees: 

Average  number 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number ^ 

Average  yearly  earnings 


$54 

!S29 
$49 
912 


1897. 


59 
92 
1,M5 
,883,565 
,952,521 
,471,309 
,898,056 
282.17 

86,885 

39,348 

82,736 

9336.13 


1898. 


58 
93 
1,588 
954,802,956 
,928,760,609 
949,903,267 
912,219,068 
282.66 

87,114 

89,982 

33,053 

9329.23 


Increase. 


Amount.  ;  Percent. 


al 
1 

43 

a  980, 610 

091.201,912 

$431,958 

a  9178, 998 

0.49 

229 

634 

317 

a96.90 


a  1.69 

1.09 

2.78 

a. 15 

a  4. 01 

.87 

a  1.44 

.17 

.62 

1.61 

.97 

a2.05 


a  Decrease. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware  Manufactures. — Statistics  are  given 
of  the  capital  invested,  value  of  materials  used  and  of  goods  made  and 
work  done,  wages  and  salaries  paid,  persons  employed,  etc.,  in  each  of 
the  various  bmnches  of  the  jewelry  and  silverware  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  State  for  1899. 

Following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  statistics  given: 


STATISTICS  OF  JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE  MAXrFA^rTURlNG  INDUSTRIES.  1899. 


Industries. 


EstAb- 
lish. 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


Jewelry 

Silverware 

Jewelers'  findings 
Refining. 


Electroplating 

Enameling 

Engraving  and  chasing.. 

Die-fdnking 

Lapidariea 


Total 


142 
9 
27 
11 
12 
12 
17 
13 
6 


Capital  in- 
vested. 


86,874,134 

3, 180,  (M« 

975,494 

444, 4-29 

68,970 

33,725 

12,625 

39,050 

41,752 


249  I  10,656,227 


Value  of 

material 

used. 


(3,644,929 

1,418,268 

1,220,262 

3,000,760 

61,560 

8,885 


13.890 
13,797 


Value 

of  goods 

made  and 

work 

done. 


$9,640,485 

4,111,750 

1,827,7!»1 

3,364,922 

145,194 

113,904 

52,060 

84,280 

114,911 


9,382,331  j  19,446,327 


Wages 
and 

salaries 
paid. 


$2,945, 564 
1,103,291 
265, 324 
70,331 
44,887 
60,663 
21,866 
89,333 
51.641 


4,602,889 


other 
expendi- 
tures. 


$698,133 

642,350 

93,472 

94,941 

21,690 

7,282 

6,578 

7,440 

18,313 


Persons 

em- 
ployed. 


1,489,169 


6,927 

1,710 

617 

92 

116 

181 

43 

61 

120 


8,767 
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Decisions  of  Courts  Affecting  Labor. — This  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  decisions  published  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  during  the  year  1899. 

VIRGINIA. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Lidustrial  Statis- 
tics for  the  State  of  Virginia^  1900,  James  B.  Doherty,  Com- 
missioner.    287  pp. 

This  is  the  second  report  published  by  the  bureau  since  its  creation, 
but  as  it  is  issued  for  the  third  year  of  the  bureau's  existence,  it  is 
designated  as  the  third  annual  report.  Its  contents  may  be  grouped 
as  follows:  Gas  plants,  waterworks,  and  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  44  pages;  manufactures,  118  pages;  railroads,  12  pages;  coal 
industr}'^,  3  pages;  liability  of  employers,  28  pages;  labor  bills,  12 
pages;  the  New  Zealand  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act, 
1894,  23  pages;  trade  unions,  37  pages;  trade  notes,  5  pages;  reform- 
atories, 3  pages. 

Gas  Plants,  Waterworks,  and  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Plants. — The  information  given  in  this  paii:  of  the  report  relates  to 
the  character  of  ownership,  whether  municipal  or  private,  the  char- 
acter of  the  service,  equipment,  systems  of  distribution,  cost  of 
service,  taxation,  legislative  conditions  under  which  plants  are  oper- 
ated, number  and  wages  of  employees,  etc.,/)f  all  gas,  water,  and 
electric  lighting  plants  for  which  information  could  be  obtained. 

Manufactures. — Statistical  tables  and  analyses  are  given  for  each 
of  16  industries  in  the  State.  The  data  relate  to  the  value  of  goods 
made,  capital  invested,  cost  of  material  used,  value  of  stock  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  days  in  operation,  persons  employed,  total 
wages  paid,  average  daily  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  during  the 
year  1899.  The  statistics  cover  the  following  industries:  Artificial 
ice,  baking  powders,  boxes,  breweries,  cigarettes  and  cigars,  cotton 
mills,  fish  oil,  iron  foundries,  knitting  mills,  paper  and  pulp  mills, 
pickles,  printing  and  engmving,  shirts  and  underwear,  staves  and 
cooj3erage,  and  tobacco  and  woolen  mills. 

Railroads. — Tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  employees, 
days  worked,  and  wages  paid  by  each  of  the  23  steam  railroads  operat- 
ing in  the  State.  Statistics  of  accidents  on  these  railroads  are  also 
given. 

Coal  Industry. — The  statistics  given  under  this  head  were  compiled 
from  United  States  Government  reports. 

Ll^bility  of  Employers. — This  chapter  consists  of  a  reproduction 
of  an  article  published  in  Bulletin  No.  31  of  this  Department. 

Labor  Bills. — Under  this  head  are  reproduced  a  number  of  the 
'st  important  bills  affecting  labor  that  were  presented  at  the  last 
aion  of  the  State  legislature. 
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Organized  Labor. — Inquiries  were  sent  to  182  trade  unions  in  the 
State,  but  of  these  only  121  responded.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  and  membership  of  these  organizations  and  the  number 
of  members  employed  on  November  1,  1900: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEMBERS  EMPLOYED  ON 

NOVEMBER  1,  1900,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 


Bakers 

Barbers 

Bartenders 

BlaekHmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers. 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler  makers'  helpere 

Brakemen 

Brewery  workers 

Bricklayers 

Car  builders  and  re- 
pairers   

Carpenters  and  mill 
men 

Cigar  makers 

Clerks,  retoil 

Conductoni,  train- 
men, and  switch- 
men  

Core  makers 

Electrical  workers  . . 

Engineers 

Federal  union  (a)  ... 

Firemen 

Glass  blowers 

Granite  cutters 

Laborers 

Lathers,  wood  and 
metal 


Local 

Members 

unions 
or 

branch- 
es. 

Member- 
ship. 

em* 
ployed 
Novem- 
ber 1, 

1900. 

1 

86 

86 

1 

22 

22 

1 

27 

27 

3 

148 

148 

1 

25 

25 

2 

467 

467 

1 

41 

41 

3 

206 

203 

3 

108 

106 

4 

260 

244 

3 

273 

273 

9 

966 

969 

3 

140 

138 

3 

178 

144 

5 

249 

249 

2 

43 

39 

2 

113 

113 

11 

616 

5% 

1 

40 

40 

7 

386 

6354 

2 

45 

45 

1 

12 

10 

1. 

13 

13 

1 

20 

20 

Occupations. 


Member- 
ship. 


'  Leather  workers.. 
'  Letter  carriers 


longshoremen 

Macliinists 

Molders 

Musicians 

Overall  makers 

Painters  and  deco- 
rators   

Pattern  makers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Seamen 

Slate  and  tin  roofers. 

Stove  mounters 

Tailors..... 

Textile  workers 

Theatrical  employ- 

Tinsmiths 

Tobacco  workers 

Trunk     and      bog 
makers 


Total, 


Members 

em- 
ployed 
Novem- 
ber 1, 
1900. 


25 

46 

100 

G03 

193 


(c) 


18 


298 
21 
74 
72 

282 

1,300 

10 

14 

79 

800 

27 

122 

1,834 

30 


d9,773 


a  Including  various  occupations. 

b  One  trade  union,  with  a  membership  of  22,  not  reporting. 

cNot  reported. 

<2  Three  trade  unions,  with  a  membership  of  82,  not  reporting. 


REGENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PTIBLIGATIONS. 

AUSTRIA. 

Systematisches  Yerzeichnis  der  Gewerbe  und  anderer  gewet^hemasalg 
ausgevhter  Beschaftigxingen  fur  statistiscfie  ZwecJce  der  Handeh-  uTid 
Gewerhekammem  in  den  iin  Heicftsrathe  vertretenen  KonigreicJien 
i/Ad  Ldndem.     Zweite  revidierte  Auflage.     1900.     147  pp. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  intended  as  a  reference  book  for  the 
use  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry,  is  a  revised  edition  of 
a  publication  issued  in  1896.  It  contains  a  classified  list  not  only  of 
all  occupations  in  the  countries  represented  in  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  industrial  code  (Gewerbe- 
ordnung),  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  edition,  but  also  of  all  other 
enterprises  and  bmnches  of  industry  which  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  income-tax  law.  The  present  report  contains  10,267  quo- 
tations of  occupations  and  industries.  These  are  classified  into  two 
general  divisions,  the  first  covering  6,571  quotations  relating  to  the 
production  of  raw  materials  and  manufacturing,  and  the  second  con- 
taining 3,696  quotations  relating  to  commerce,  transportation,  and 
other  industries.  The  industries  in  the  first  division  are  subdivided 
into  19  and  those  in  the  second  division  into  6  principal  groups. 
These  principal  groups  are  again  subdivided  into  minor  groups.  In 
a  second  list  the  individual  quotations  of  occupations  and  industries 
are  arranged  alphabetically. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1900.  xciv,  273  pp.  (Published 
by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  dealing  with  the 
changes  in  the  market  rates  of  wages  and  recognized  hours  of  labor  of 
working  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  full  week's  work,  exclu- 
sive of  overtime.  The  changes  of  this  character  are  shown  in  detailed 
tables  and  in  summaries  showing  the  facts  with  regard  to  each  trade 
and  group  of  trades  classified  in  various  ways.  The  report  also  con- 
tains piece-price  statements  and  sliding-wage  scales  agreed  upon  in 
1900  and  the  principal  amendments  to  similar  statements  which  were 
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in  operation  before  the  beginning  of  that  year.  The  changes  recorded 
in  the  present  report  are  based  upon  returns  from  employees'  and 
employers'  associations,  trade  unions,  local  correspondents  of  the 
department,  and  official  sources.  These  returns  show  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1900  the  general  level  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom 
stood  higher  than  in  any  other  year  for  which  statistics  exist  and  that 
the  rate  of  increase  during  the  year  1900  was  unprecedentedly  high. 
The  year  as  a  whole  was  characterized  by  good  trade,  steady  employ- 
ment, and  freedom  from  disputes  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
although  some  signs  of  decline  in  the  labor  market  were  observable 
toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  tables  following  sununarize  the  principal  data  contained  in  the 
returns  for  the  years  1893  to  1900: 

CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES,  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  1893  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1893 
18M 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Changes 

in  rates  of 

wages. 


706 
779 
804 
1,607 
1.518 
1.406 
1,593 
1,418 


Separate  individuals  affected  by- 


Increases 

in  rates  of 

wages. 


142,864 

175,615 

79,867 

882,225 

660,707 

1,003,290 

1,174,444 

1,112,684 


Decreases 

in  rates  of 

wages. 


256,473 

488,357 

851,895 

167,357 

13,855 

11,866 

1, 182 

23,010 


Changes 

leaving 

wages  same 

at  end  as 

at  beginning 

of  year. 


151,140 

6,414 

4,956 

68,072 

22,882 

14 


92 


Total  indi- 
viduals 

affected  by 
changes 

in  rates  of 
wages. 


549,977 

670,386 

436,718 

607,654 

697,444 

1,015,169 

1,175,576 

1,185,786 


Average 
weekly  in- 
crease in 
rates  of 
wages. 


90.112 
a. 380 
a.  314 
.213 
.259 
.385 
.375 
.897 


a  Decrease. 
CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  1893  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 

llKr9. 

1900. 


Separate  individuals 

Total  indi- 

Changes 

in  hours  of 

labor. 

affected  by— 

viduals 

affected  by 

changes 

Increases 

Decreases 

in  hours  of 

in  hours  of 

in  hours  of 

155 

labor. 
1,530 

labor. 

labor. 

33.119 

34,649 

221 

128 

77,030 

77,158 

141 

1,287 

21.448 

22,735 

245 

73,616 

34,655 

106,271 

254 

1,060 

69,572 

70,632 

202 

1,277 

37,772 

39,049 

209 

2,600 

33,349 

35,949 

158 

869 

56.867 

57,726 

Average 
weekly  re- 
duction in 

hours  of 
labor. 


1.99 
4.04 
1.94 
.78 
4.03 
2.10 
8.54 
4.12 


The  data  shown  in  the  above  tables,  as  well  as  in  the  detailed  tables, 
do  not  include  returns  regarding  agricultural  laborers,  seamen,  and 
railroad  employees,  which  are  separately  treated  in  the  report. 

Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages. — The  unit  adopted  for  comparison 
is  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  full  week's  work,  exclusive  of  overtime,  at 
the  end  of  1900,  compared  with  a  similar  week  at  the  end  of  1899. 

During  the  year  1900  1,135,786  persons  were  affected  by  wage 
changes,  of  whom  1,112,684,  or  97.97  per  cent,   had   their  wages 
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increased;  23,010,  or  2.02  per  cent,  suffered  a  reduction,  and  92,  or 
0.01  per  cent,  were  affected  by  changes  lea^ang  the  wages  the  same  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  net  result  of  these 
changes  was  an  aggregate  rise  of  £209,373  ($1,018,914)  per  week, 
compared  with  a  rise  of  £90,905  ($442,389)  in  1899,  and  a  rise  of  £80,815 
($393,286)  in  1898.  The  net  increase  per  week  per  employee  affected  by 
changes  in  wages  was  3s.  8id.  ($0,897)  in  1^00,  compared  with  Is. 
6id.  ($0,375)  in  1899  and  Is.  7d.  ($0,385)  in  1898. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  changes  in 
the  rates  of  Wages  in  1900,  and  the  number  of  employees  affected: 

CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 


Industries. 


Building 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding 

Textile 

Clothing 

Mificellancoufl 

Employees  uf  public  authoritiea. . . . 


Total. 


Changes 
in  rates 

of 
wages. 


850 
175 
399 
68 
42 
195 
189 


1,418 


Separate  individuals  affected 
by— 


I     p^       Changes 
Increases  creases  ^i^l^Sia 
in  rates  of  m  rates  ^«|SdTat 


wages. 


69,863 
701,419 

88,196 

125,089 

8,481 

87,902 

31,734 


of 
wages. 


beginning 
of  year. 


8,697 
4,018 
7,037 


3,249 
9 


1,112,684  I  28,010. 


40 


52 


Total  indi- 
viduals 
affected  by 
changes  in 
rates  of 
wages. 


78,600 
705,437 

96,286 

125,089 

8,481 

91, 151 

31,748 


92 


1,135,786 


Average 
weekly  In- 
crease in 
rates  of 
wages. 


«0.411 
1.161 
.831 
.233 
.627 
.456 


.897 


As  in  previous  years  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  changes  in 
rates  of  wages  in  11)00  was  the  rise  of  miners'  wages,  the  group  of 
mining  and  quarrying  showing  a  total  of  701,419  individual  employees 
whose  wages  were  increased,  and  but  4,018  whose  wages  were  reduced. 
In  the  textile  industry  125,089  employees  had  their  wages  increased, 
and  none  suffered  a  reduction. 

The  net  results  of  these  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  a  period 
of  eight  3'earsare  shown  b^^  industries  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  IN'CREASE  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1893  to  1900. 


Industries. 

Average  increase  per  employee  per  week. 

1893. 

1894.      1895.  1   189C. 

1897.      1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Build  inir 

$0,360 

.228 

a.  218 

a.  086 

.385 

a.  020 

.380 

1              j 
fO.345   SO.  411  '»0.502 

SO.  517   $0,502 
.132  1     .416 
.269       .279 
.041  '  a.086 
.476  1     .091 
.507       .390 
.860       .845 

$0,487 
.395 
.634 
.122 
.274 
.390 
.284 

$0,411 

Miniiitr  titid  quarryincr 

a.  421     a.  461 

a.  127 
.370 
.020 
.314 
.416 
.294 

1.161 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuildiqg 

Textile 

Clothing 

a.  157 
.112 
.335 

.005 
.046 
.502 

.831 
.233 
.627 

Miscellaneous 

a.  076  !  a.  127 
.860  i     .390 

.456 

Emnloyees  of  public  autborltiee 

.396 

Total 

.112    a.830  |a.314  1    .213 

.259  1     .385 

1 

.375 

.897 

a  Decrcaw. 


The  net  increase  in  1900  was  more  than  twic«  as  great  as  the  increase 
in  any  other  year  of  the  eight-year  period.  The  industry  group  of 
mining  and  quarrying  shows  the  greatest  increase  per  employee,  namely^ 
4^a  9id.  ($1,161).    The  slightest  net  increase  per  employee  occurred 
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in  the  group  of  textiles,  namely,  ll^d.  ($0,233).  The  groups  of  build- 
ing trades,  clothing,  and  employees  of  public  authorities  show  an 
unbroken  succession  of  net  increases  in  rates  of  wages  for  each  vear 
of  the  period. 

The  groups  of  agricultural  laborers,  railway  employees,  and  seamen 
have  been  separately  considered  in  the  report,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  returns  of  the  precise  number  of  persons  affected  by 
changes  in  wage  i-ates  in  these  industries. 

Information  regarding  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England 
and  Wales  was  obtained  mainly  from  the  chairmen  of  rural  district 
councils.  In  the  report  the  current  rates  of  weekly  cash  wages  in 
January  and  June,  1900,  are  compared  with  those  returned  for  corre- 
sponding dates  in  1899.  The  returns  received  were  exclusive  of  piece- 
work earnings  and  extra  payments  and  allowances  of  any  kind. 
Figures  presented  for  a  series  of  years  show  that  the  improvement  in 
the  rates  of  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  has  continued  steadily  since 
1896.  The  districts  in  which  an  increase  in  wages  was  reported  for 
1900  contained  281,262  laborers,  or  86,071  more  than  the  corresponding 
number  for  1899.  No  decreases  were  reported  in  1900,  the  number 
affected  by  decreases  in  wages  having  fallen  off  year  by  year  since 
1895.  The  total  effect  of  these  changes  was  an  increase  of  £9,939 
($48,368.14)  per  week,  or  Sid.  ($0,172)  per  employee  of  those  affected, 
or  id.  ($0.01)  more  than  in  1899.  Calculated  on  the  total  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales,  the  rise  per  employee  in 
1900  amounted  to  3id.  ($0,066)  per  week.  The  returns  for  Scotland 
were  based  on  information  obtained  from  hiring  fairs,  and  also  from  a 
number  of  representative  employers.  At  the  yearly  and  half-yearly 
hiring  fairs  held  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1900,  the  wages  of 
men  frequently  rose  at  the  rate  of  about  20s.  ($4.87)  to  50s.  ($12.17) 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  60s.  ($14.60)  per  annum.  The  wages  of 
women  and  boys  also  generally  increased.  At  the  hiring  fairs  held 
between  August  and  December  the  old  rates  were  maintained  in  most 
cases,  and  where  changes  took  place  increases  were  more  numerous 
than  decreases.  Reports  from  Ireland  show  a  slight  upward  tendency 
in  the  wages  of  farm  laborers. 

The  rates  of  wages  of  seamen  are  based  upon  returns  furnished  by 
superintendents  of  the  mercantile  marine  in  the  various  ports  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  monthly  wages  on  steamships  show  the  following 
changes:  Able  seamen,  from  82s.  8d.  ($20.11)  in  1899  to  82s.  5d.  (S20.05) 
in  1900,  a  decrease  of  3d.  ($0,061);  firemen  and  trimmers,  from  87s.  2d. 
($21.21)  in  1899  to  87s.  Id.  ($21.19)  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  Id.  ($0.02). 
The  monthly  wages  of  able  seamen  on  sailing  vessels  increased  from 
59s.  lOd.  ($14.56)  in  1899  to  60s.  7d.  ($14.74)  in  1900,  or  9d.  ($0,183). 
The  rates  of  wages  given  are  in  addition  to  food. 

In  determining  the  wages  of  railway  servants  a  different  method  has 
been  followed  than  that  adopted  for  other  groups  of  trades,  the  actual 
earnings  being  considered  instead  of  the  wage  rat^s,  because  in  the 
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British  railway  service  the  remuneration  in  usually  regulated  by  gitid- 
uatcd  scalea  of  pay  rather  than  by  fixed  wage  rates.  It  is  intended  to 
indicate  the  total  effect  of  at!  changes  in  the  earnings  of  railway 
employees,  whether  arising  out'  of  real  changes  in  the  scale  of  pay, 
ordinary  advances  under  existing  scales,  or  overtime  or  short  time. 
Returns  are  published  from  29  companies,  employing  together  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  railway  employees  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
returns  summarized  in  the  following  table  cover  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  average  wages  for  the  first  week  in  December 
of  each  year  from  1896  to  1900  in  the  passenger,  freight,  locomotive, 
and  machinery  construction  departments: 


AVERAOE  WAGES  PAID  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  M  COMPANIES.  FIKBT  WEEK  IN 
DECEMBER,  18W  TO  1900. 

Year, 

ploye™ 

Total  v»sn. 

Avemge 
wages. 

4IZ!3M 
440|3« 

»2. 220.973.27 

16.4:666:46 
2,^,025.74 

These  figures  show  that  while  there  was  a  gradual  rise  in  average 
earnings  during  the  four-year  period  from  1896  to  1899,  the  average 
earnings  of  railway  servants  during  the  first  week  of  December,  1900, 
included  in  the  returns,  were  2id,  ($0,046)  less  than  in  the  first  week 
of  December,  1899.  This  does  not  necessarily  show  a  decline  in  actual 
wage  rates,  as  earnings  may  be  affected  by  other  causes,  such  as  amount 
of  overtime,  etc. 

Changes  in  Hours  of  Labok. — During  the  year  1900  a  net  reduc- 
tion, averaging  4.13  hours,  took  place  in  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  of 
57,726  employees,  of  whom  869  had  their  hours  increased  an  average 
of  1.64  per  week,  and  56,857  had  their  hours  decreased  by  4.21  per 
week. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  years  1893  to  1900  the  number  of 
employees  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labor,  classified  according  to 
the  extent  per  week  of  such  changes: 

EMTLOYEEB  AFFECTED  B 


Employees  who 

se  huun  per  week 

were- 

Incre»Bed. 
L-D(Jerl|  Ihour 

'"■■'■  1°'°'"- 

*80 

DecraiBed, 

"£,'.'  "•£' 

nndpr) 
buun. 

UDde're 

boun. 

;s,™ 

.!S 

»,6fi7 
18,  M4 

b:soi 

11 

1,649 

32,736 

71.)»9 

'm 

is 
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The  number  of  persons  obtaining  an  eight-hour  day  during  1900, 
27,708,  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1894.  There  were  no 
reversions  from  an  eight-hour  day  to  longer  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  changes  in 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  number  of  employees  affected  during  the 
year  1900: 

CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1900. 


Industries. 


Building 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding.. 

Textile 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Changes 

in  hours  of 

labor. 


Separate  individuals 
affected  by— 


64 
6 

24 
3 
6 

87 

18 


Increases 

in  hours  of 

labor. 


786 


134 


158 


869 


Decreases 

in  hours  of 

labor. 


8,376 
27,610 

8,792 
79 

2,306 
12,153 

2,541 


Total  indi- 
viduals 
affected  by 
changes  in 
hours  of 
labor. 


Average 
weekly  re- 
duction in 

hours  of 
labor. 


0.88 
6.00 
4.06 
2.50 
2.67 
2.45 
4.98 


56,857 


57,726 


4.12 


It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  one-half  the  persons  affected  by 
changes  in  hours  of  labor  in  1000  were  employees  in  the  group  of 
mining  and  quarrying  industries.  This  is  due  to  an  average  reduction 
of  six  hours  per  week  in  the  case  of  26,500  coal  miners  and  surface 
workers  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  made  on  May  14,  1900. 

Methods  of  Arrangement  of  Changes. — ^The  changes  in  the  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  reported  in  1900  were  arranged  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  concerned  or  their  representatives,  by  conciliation 
or  mediation,  by  arbitration,  and  in  the  case  of  wage  changes  only,  by 
the  sliding  wage  scales. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  changes 
in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  during  each  year  from  1896  to  1900,  clas- 
sified according  to  the  agencies  by  which  the  changes  were  arranged: 


METHODS  BY  WmCH  CHANGES  IN   WAGES  AND  HOURS   OF  LABOR  WERE  ARRANGED, 

1896  TO  1900. 


Year. 


CHANGES  IN  WAGES. 


1896. 

1897. 

1899. 
1900. 


CHANGES  IN  HOURS. 


1896. 

1897. 
1896. 
1809. 
1900. 


Separate  individuals  affected  by  changes 
arranged  without  strikes. 


Under 

sliding 

scale. 


136,288 
135,618 
169,003 
178,018 
183,889 


Bv  con- 
ciliation 
or  me- 
diation. 

By  arbi- 
tration. 

43,(K)l 

11,796 

26,6&9 

364,616 

469,620 

4,920 

807 

3,850 

11,636 

5,827 

300 

1.200 

4,427 

65 

1,440 

1,500 

712 

3,670 

1.100 

626  I 

By  mu- 
tual ar- 
range- 
ment or 
other- 
wise. 


Total. 


367,124  551,933 
406,492  I  553,213 
764,622  I  963,134 
587,033  1,141.303 
421,590  1,080,826 


85,474 
62,404 
26,593 
28.684 
^^574 


87,274 
64.316 
34,590 
29,699 
54,640 


Separate  individuals  affected  by 
changes  arranged  after  strikes. 


Bv  con- 
ciliation 
or  me- 
diation. 


11,559 
1,460 
1,015 
1,681 
1,030 


2,758 

46 

450 

100 


By  mu- 

tual ar- 

By arbi- 

range- 

tration. 

ment  or 

other- 

wise. 

174 

43.988 

1,969 

40,812 

2,050 

48,970 

1.452 

31,240 

3,780 

50,150 

18,239 

36 

6,234 

2,050 

1,959 

34 

6,116 

285 

2,801 

Total. 


56,721 
44,231 
62,036 
W,278 
54,960 


20,997 
6,316 
4,459 
6.250 
3.086 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  whose  wage  changes  were 
arranged  by  conciliation  or  mediation  and  arbitration  in  recent  years 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  f onnation  of  conciliation  boards  in  the 
coal  industry,  every  important  coal-mining  district,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  where  a  sliding  wage  scale  exists,  having  established  a 
board  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  organized  employers  and  the 
organized  employees. 

Changes  in  piece-price  lists  were  made  during  1900  in  the  metal, 
textile,  boot  and  shoe,  clog  making,  tailoring,  hat,  printing,  coopering, 
glass  bottle,  basket  making,  leather,  and  transportation  industries. 
Only  one  new  sliding  scale,  which  was  for  blast-furnace  men,  was 
reported  in  1900.  Of  the  entire  number  of  persons  whose  wages  were 
changed  during  the  year  1900,  183,889,  or  16.2  per  cent,  had  them 
changed  by  operation  of  the  sliding  wage  scale.  Of  these  employees 
125,000  were  coal  miners,  and  58,889  were  blast-furnace  men,  iron  and 
steel  workers,  iron  miners,  and  quarrymen. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  1900 
were  arranged  without  disputes  involving  a  cessation  of  work,  only 
4.8  per  cent  of  the  persons  affected  by  wage  changes,  and  5.3  per  cent 
of  those  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labor,  having  resorted  to 
strikes  before  obtaining  the  change. 

Report  of  the  Chief  Labor  Correspondent  oil  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts 
of  1900^  with  Statistical  Tables.  1901.  xciii,  120  pp.  (Published 
by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  is  the  thirteenth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  prepared  by  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  report  contains 
a  detailed  statement,  showing  for  each  dispute  beginning  in  1900  the 
locality,  the  number  of  establishments  involved,  the  number  and  occu- 
pations of  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  the  cause  or  object  of  the 
dispute,  the  date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  result;  also  detailed 
statements  of  the  work  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and 
of  certain  agreements  and  awards  terminating  trade  disputes.  The 
detailed  statements  are  preceded  by  summary  tables,  comparative  dat/\ 
for  recent  years,  and  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  loci  - 
outs  and  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The  general  method  of 
in(|uiry  pursued  and  the  plan  of  presentation  have  been  the  same  as 
during  the  past  few  years.  Disputes  involving  less  than  10  employees 
and  those  which  lasted  less  than  one  dav  have  been  omitted  from  the 
tabulations,  except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  100  working 
da  vs. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1900. — The  number  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  1900  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  when  compared  with  1899 
or  any  other  of  the  years  for  which  statistics  for  comparison  are  avail* 
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able.  The  number  of  eniploj'ces  thrown  out  of  work  and  the  aggre- 
gate days  of  dunition,  however,  were  greater  than  in  1899,  though 
much  lesa  than  in  181)7  and  1S98.  There  were,  in  1900,  648  strikes 
and  loi^kouts,  involving  135,145  strikers  and  einplo3'eea  locked  out  and 
53,393  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  causing  an  aggregate 
loss  of  3,152,694  working  days. 

The  disputes  in  1900,  as  in  previous  years,  were  mostly  due  to  wages, 
438  out  of  a  total  of  648  strikes  and  lockouts  resulting  chiefly  from  this 
cause.  Of  tte  total  of  135,145  strikers  and  employees  locked  ,out  in 
disputes  from  all  causes,  83,903,  or  61.3  per  cent,  were  involved  in  wage 
disputes;  19,573,  or  14.5  per  cent,  in  disputes  due  to  questions  of  trade 
unionism;  18,956,  or  14.0  per  cent,  in  disputes  relating  to  working 
arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline;  10,427,  or  7.7  per  cent,  in  dispute ; 
relating  to  employment  of  particular  classes  or  jiersons;  1,018,  or  0,8 
percent,  in  sympathetic  disputes;  718,  or  0,5  per  cent,  in  disputea 
relating  to  hours  of  labor,  and  1,550,  or  1.2  per  cent,  in  disputes  due 
to  other  causes. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  number  of  employees  involved  in  1900,  classified  according  to  the 
principal  causes,  and  the  results: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOITS,  BY  CAUSES  AKD  RESULTS.  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  1900. 

It  by  nil  employees  liirown  oul  of  work  "  In  Included  ihe  nura- 
rsand  lockouu  eliding  la  1900,  regardk-ssol  Umeul  bcgiuiilng.j 


otwhi^bwcre-^' 

.7hi^>    daynlmt 

Principal  cause  or  object. 

In  ta-     In  to- 

plo)T^|Ployeni. 

Wagw 

lafl         137 

1<H  i           9  '       <.i«  K  1*7  n« 

18             2 

Emplaymentot  particular  cluaes  or  penoni 

W  i       2?J,J7» 

-i- :::::::: 

«rj  j      zii 

1 
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Of  the  648  disputes,  202  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employees,  211  in 
favor  of  the  employers,  221  were  compromised,  and  14  remained 
indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of  the  135,145  strikers  and  employees  locked 
out,  40,612,  or  30.1  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  which  resulted 
in  favor  of  employees;  33,497,  or  24.8  per  cent,  in  disputes  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  56,390,  or  41.7  per  cent,  in  dis- 
putes that  were  compromised,  and  4,646,  or  3.4  per  cent,  in  disputes 
which  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  vear. 
Employees  involved  in  sympathetic  disputes  were  mostly  unsuccess- 
ful, and  nearly  half  of  those  engaged  in  disputes  due  to  working 
arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline  were  unsuccessful,  while  a  majority 
of  those  engaged  in  disputes  for  the  other  principal  causes  were  either 

wholly  or  partly  successful: 

In  1900,  as  in  previous  years,  the  great  majority  of  disputes  affected 

comparatively  few  working  people.     This  is  shown  in  the  following 

table: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  GROUPS  OF  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OP  WORK,  1900. 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work  "  is  included  the  num- 
ber of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  beginning  in  1900,  regardless  of  time  of  ending. 


Groups  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work. 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


5,000  or  over 

2,500  or  under  5,000 
l,000or  under  2.600 
500  or  under  1,000. . 
250  or  under  500  ... 
100  or  under  250  ..  . 

50  or  under  100 

25  or  under  50 

Under  25 

Total 


4 

6 

31 

43 

82 

148 

98 

111 

126 


648 


Employees  thrown 
out  of  work. 


Number.  Percent. 


86,470 

16,536 

44,044 

27,845 

27,250 

23,902 

6,708 

8,858 

1,925 


188,538 


19.3 

8.8 

23.4 

14.8 

14.4 

12.7 

3.6 

2.0 

LO 


100.0 


Aggregate  working 
days  lost  by  all  em- 
ployees thrown  out 
of  work. 


Number.     Per  cent. 


714,000 
593,835 
472,813 
700,860 
480,119 
888,578 
114,005 
81,925 
39,400 


3,585,535 


19.9 

16.6 

13.2 

19.6 

13.4 

10.8 

8.2 

2.8 

1.1 


100.0 


Thus,  out  of  648  disputes,  335,  or  53  per  cent,  involved  less  than 
100  employees  each,  or  only  6.6  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  time  lost  in  all  the 
disputes  of  the  year;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  four  largest  dis- 
putes involved  36,470,  or  19.3  per  cent  of  the  employees  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  19.9  per  cent  of  the  time  lost  in  all  the  disputes  of  the 
year.  In  1900,  as  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  no  single  dispute 
of  any  great  magnitude. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various 
groups  of  industries  was  involved  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1900 
and  the  results  of  the  disputes  in  each  case: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  1900. 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  bv  all  employeen  thrown  out  of  work"  is  included  the 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  striken  and  lockouts  ending  in  1900,  regardless  of  time  of 
beginning.] 


Industries. 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  local  authorities 

Total 


Strikes  and  lockouts  the  results  of 

which 

were— 

In  favor 

In  favor 

Compro- 
mised. 

Indefinite 

of  em- 

oi em- 

or un- 

ployees. 

ployers. 

settled. 

50 

47 

46 

3 

49 

25 

59 

3 

23 

49 

37 

2 

36 

25 

33 

2 

14 

14 

8 

2 

9 

17 

23 
25 

18 
17 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

202 

211 

221 

14 

Total 
strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


146 
136 
111 
96 
38 
50 
60 
11 


I  Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 

by  all 

employees 

thrown  out 

of  work. 


726,626 
552,932 
349,130 
411,368 
60,121 
303,780 
740,272 
8,465 


648  !   3,152,694 


STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS.  1900. 


Industries. 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding. 

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out  in 
disputes  the  results  of  which  were — 


In  favor 
of  em- 


In  favor 
of  em- 


ployees,   ployers. 


4,660 

24,682 

2,072 

5,671 

821 
1,675 
1,071 

160 


40,612 


6.549 
4,278 
3,374 
4,647 

393 

12,460 

1,265 

536 


33,497 


Compro- 
mised. 


'indefinite 
or  un- 
settled. 


4,790 

13,878 

4,814 

5,030 

151 

6,268 

21,887 

82 


56,390 


274 
3,122 
140 
323 
760 


7 

20 


4,646 


Total 
strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locked 

out. 


16,278 
46,465 
10,400 
15,571 
2,126 
20,293 
24,230 
798 


135,146 


Other 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
outot 
work. 


2,905 

28,909 

9,410 

8,572 

29 

2,733 

738 

97 


53,393 


The  group  of  building  trades  shows  the  largest  number  of  disputes, 
although  the  largest  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work  is 
found  in  the  group  of  mining  and  quarrying.  The  largest  measure  of 
success  on  the  part  of  employees  was  attained  in  the  mining  and  quar- 
rying industry,  24,682,  or  54.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
strikers  and  employees  locked  out  having  been  entirely  successful.  A 
large  majority  of  the  employees  engaged  in  disputes  in  the  transporta- 
tion service  and  in  the  public  service  failed  completely. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  During  Five  Years. — During  the  period 
from  1896  to  1900  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  774  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, in  which  there  was  an  average  of  157,875  strikers  and  employees 
locked  out. 
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The  figures  for  1900  are  much  below  these  yearlyaverages.  The 
following  table  gives  some  of  the  principal  strike  statistics  for  each 
year  from  1896  to  1900,  inclusive: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1896  TO  1900. 

[Under  "Aggregate  working  days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown  out  of  work"  is  Included  the 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  during  the  specified  year,  regardless 
of  time  of  bc^nning.] 


Year. 


189G. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Strikes 

and 
lockouts. 

Strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 
locked 
out. 

Other 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

Total 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 

926 
864 
711 
719 
648 

147,950 
167,463 
200,769 
138,058 
135,145 

50,240 
62,814 
53,138 
42, 159 
53,393 

198,190 
230,267 
253,907 
180,217 

188,588 

Aggregate 
working 
days  lost 

by  all  em- 
ployed 

thrown  out 
of  work. 

3,746,368 

10,*45,523 

16,289,478 

2,516,416 

3, 152, 694 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  emploj^ees  thrown  out  of  work  during  each  year  from  1896  to 
1900,  by  industries: 

STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS  AND   EMPLOYEES   THROWN  OUT   OF  WORK,    BY   INDUSTRIES, 

1896  TO  1900. 


Industries. 


Building 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Motal,  engineering,  and  ship- 
building   

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  public  author- 
ities  


Total. 


Strikes  and  lockouts. 


1896.  I  1897.  I  1898.  '  1899.  I  1900.      1896.    I    1897. 


Employees  thrown  out  of  work 

1898. 


83,312 
67,197 

48.137 

33,656 

3,969 

8,312 

8,070 

537 


15,017 
49,392 

97,189 
37,001 
7,016 
12,523 
U,734 

365 


1899. 


16,684 
177,029 

21,432 

24, 978 

3,661 

3,478 

6,261 


30,524 
46,831 

21,119 
61,499 

2,258 
12,611 

4,212 


484  '  1,163 


1900. 


19, 178 
74,364 

19,810 
24,143 
2.154 
23,026 
24,968 

895 


648  198,190  1230,267  j253,907  ,180,217     188,538 


This  table  shows  that  in  each  yosLV  except  1897  and  1899  the  mining 
and  quarrying  industry  supplied  the  largest  number  of  employees 
involved  in  disputes.  In  1897  the  great  dispute  of  the  year  was  in  the 
engineering  trade,  while  in  1899  a  largo  number  of  employees  were 
effected  by  a  dispute  in  the  jute  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  causes  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs,  and  the  number  of  disputes  and  employees  directl}'  involved  in 
each  cause,  from  1896  to  1900: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  PRINCIPAL 

CACHES,  1896  TO  1900. 


Principal  cause  or  object. 


Strikes  and  lockouts. 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out. 


1896.  1  1897. 


Wages 

H(»ur8  of  labor 

Employment   of   particular 

claK*<(n5  or  persons 

Working         arrangementa, 

rule,**,  and  discipline 

Trado  iinionLsm 

.  Sympathetic  disputes 

Other  causes 


579 
22 

114 

96 

64 

16 

5 


532 
20 


449 
19 


121  I      87 


119 

49 

20 

3 


94 

51 

8 

3 


Total I    926 


I 


864 


711 


1899. 

1900.      1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

W,651 

3,857 

1900. 

460 

17 

438     93,975  1  78,906 

6       2,355     39,227 

1                1 

176,392 

777 

82,903 

mi 

93  '  22,745  i  14,840 

9,203  1    8,187 

10,427 

68 

46 

24 

2 

57     17,533 

45       5,279 

6       3,864 

4  j        199 

29,068 

6,327 

3,796 

289 

11,742 

2,215 

345 

95 

17,895 

5,130 

8,233 

105 

18,956 

19,573 

1,018 

1,650 

719 

648   147,950 

167,453 

200,769  jl38,058 

135,145 
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During  this  five-year  period  63.5  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes^and  lock- 
outs were  due  to  wages.  Next  in  the  order  of  importance  were  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons, 
to  working  arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline,  to  trade  unionism,  and 
to  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  each  year  from  1896  to  1900, 
classified  according  to  results: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  RESl^LTS, 

1896'T0  1900. 


Result. 

Strikes  and  lockouts. 

Strikers  and  employees  locked  out. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

202 

211 

221 

14 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

In  favor  of  employees 

In  favor  of  employers 

ComDromised 

378 

302 

243 

3 

331 
307 
215 

11 

238 

227 

243 

3 

230 
245 
236 

8 

64,355 

41,431 

41,906 

259 

40,464 

68,159 

56,897 

1,933 

45,490 

120,667 

34,501 

111 

36,808 

60,275 

40,237 

738 

40,612 
33,497 
56,390 

Indefinite  or  unsettled 

4,646 

Total 

926 

864 

711 

719 

648    147. 9o0    lfi7.4.\1  l*200.  7fi9 

138,058 

135, 145 

Of  the  3,868  disputes  reported  during  the  five-j^ear  period,  1,379,  or 
35.7  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employees;  1,292,  or  33.4:  per  cent, 
resulted  in  favor  of  employers;  1,158,  or  29.9  per  cent,  were  compro- 
mised, and  39,  or  1  per  cent,  remained  indefinite  or  unsettled.  Of 
789,375  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  during  the  period,  227,729, 
or  28.9  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees; 324,029,  or  41  per  cent,  in  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of 
employers;  229,930,  or  29.1  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  were  com- 
promised, and  7,687,  or  1  per  cent,  in  disputes  which  remained  indefi- 
nite or  unsettled. 

In  the  following  table  the  disputes  beginning  in  each  of  the  years 
1896  to  1900  and  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work  are  classified 
according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS   AND   EMPLOYEES  THROWN   OUT  OF  WORK,  BY   METHOD   OF 

SETTLEMENT,  1896  TO  1900. 


Method  of  settlement. 


Arbitration 

Conciliation  and  mediation. . 

Direct  negotiation  or  ar- 
rangement between  the 
parties 

BubmlsRion  of  employees  .... 

Replacement  of  employees  . . 

Clewing  of  works 

Indefinite  or  unsettled 

Total 


Strikes  and  lockouts. 


19 
30 


633 

114 

107 

19 

4 


926 


14 
27 


624 
76 

105 

7 

11 


864 


13 
30 


496 
71 
96 


6 


rll 


16 
22 


562 

22 

89 

3 

6 


719 


1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  1900. 


19 
13 


487 

45 

71 

4 

9 


Employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

1900. 


1896.    I    1897. 


1898.    I    1899. 


10,276 
10,472 


136,307 

30,587 

7, 250 

3, 159 

139 


9,756 
9,514 


187,048 

15,207 

4,307 

1, 673 

2,732 


3,350 
16,167 


206,926 

17, 590 

9,616 


258 


648   198,190   230,267   253,907 


3,319 

8,386 


156,713 

7,0M 

3,980 

95 

640 


180,217 


7,118 
8,593 


155,025 

8,895 

4,918 

300 

3,689 


188,538 


The  great  bulk  of  strikes  and  lockouts  was  settled  by  direct  nego- 
tiation of  the  parties  or  their  representatives  during  each  of  the  five 
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years  mentioned.  While  the  number  of  disputes  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  shows  a  decrease  during  the  period,  account  must 
be  taken  of  numerous  instances  where  strikes  and  lockouts  were  pre- 
vented by  this  means. 

Second  Abstract  of  Foreign  Lahw*  Statistics.    1901.    xi,  325  pp.    (Pub- 
lished by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  abstmct  is  the  second  of  a  series  intended  to  be  supplementary 
to  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and  Other  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  also  as  a  companion  series  to  the  Annual  Abstract  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  trade  disputes, 
and  cooperation,  treated  in  the  first  absti'act,  the  present  volume  also 
covers  statistics  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  trade  unions,  and  work- 
ingmen's  insurance.  The  figures  in  the  first  volume  have,  as  far  as 
practicable,  been  revised  and  brought  to  date,  and  a  large  number  of 
new  tables  have  been  added.  The  statistics  reproduced  in  the  abstract 
relate  to  11  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  to  the  United  States. 
A  table  is  also  given  showing  wages  in  various  occupations  in  Japan. 
In  the  compilation  of  the  figures  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
comparative  tables,  but  each  country  and  each  original  report  is  sepa- 
rately considered,  the  figures  in  the  tables  being  rearranged,  however, 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  lines  adopted  in  the  reports  relating  to  the 
labor  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  source  of  the  informa- 
tion is  stated  at  the  foot  of  each  table. 

VICTORIA. 

Report  of  the  Chi<f  Inspector  of  Fcwtori^s^  Workrooms.^  and  Shops^  for 
the  year  ended  31st  December^  1900.     64  pp. 

This  report,  while  the  regular  report  of  the  chief  factory  inspector, 
deals  with  the  following  subjects:  The  state  of  trade  in  factories  and 
workrooms,  statistics  of  wages,  and  hours  of  labor  in  registered  fac- 
tories and  workrooms,  the  operation  of  the  factories  and  shops  acts 
with  particular  reference  to  the  special  boards,  accidents,  sanitary 
condition  of  factories,  limitation  of  working  houi*s  in  shops,  minimum 
wages  fixed  by  special  boards  and  prosecutions  under  the  factories 
and  shops  acts. 

The  report  has  a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  chief 
factory  inspector  who  is  charged  directly  with  the  registration  of  fac- 
tories and  workrooms  and  the  observance  and  enforcement  therein  of 
the  factories  and  shops  acts.  It  is  of  these  acts  that  this  official  says: 
''I  do  not  think  that  any  country  in  the  world  has  attempted  such  far- 
reaching  legislation.  It  is  true  that  in  New  Zealand  there  are  courts 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
courts  deal  with  fimis  and  not  trades,  as  in  Victoria,  and  that  the 
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enforcement  of  the  awards  of  the  courts  is  left  to  the  unions,  whereas 
in  this  State  the  determinations  of  the  boards  are  enforced  by  the 
inspectors  of  factories." 

The  factories  and  shops  acts,  the  law  which  has  led  the  chief  inspec- 
tor to  thus  speak,  are  six  in  number,  the  first  having  come  into  opera- 
tion August  1,  1890,  and  the  latest  of  the  five  amending  acts  being 
that  in  eflPect  May  1,  1900.  These  acts  provide  in  eflPect  a  method  of 
regulation  for  all  matters  relating  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
employment  of  apprentices  and  learners.  For  certain  industries  spec- 
ified by  the  law  and  for  such  additional  ones  as  may  be  named  by  a 
resolution  of  either  house  of  Parliament,  the  governor  in  council, 
upon  the  election  of  the  employers  and  employees,  may  appoint  spe- 
cial boards,  which  are  empowered  among  other  things  to  determine 
within  the  industry  for  which  they  are  chosen  the  minimum  rates  of 
wages  in  each  occupation,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature,  kind, 
and  class  of  work,  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  the  maximum  hours  of  labor 
which  may  be  exacted  for  such  wages,  the  rates  for  overtime,  and  the 
proportional  number  of  apprentices  and  learners  to  fully  paid  employ- 
ees who  may  be  employed.  The  law  itself  fixes  a  minimum  rate  for 
all  factories  and  workrooms  by  providing  that  no  person  unless  in 
receipt  of  a  weekly  wage  of  at  least  2^.  ^d,  (61  cents)  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory  or  workroom  or  in  wholly  or  partly  preparing 
or  manufacturing  any  article  for  trade  or  sale. 

These  determinations  may  be  suspended  not  exceeding  six  months, 
when  the  proper  special  board  must  receive  and  examine  evidence,  and 
may  thereupon  either  reaffirm  or  amend  such  determination,  as  it  may 
deem  proper.  The  validity  of  a  determination  of  a  special  board  can 
be  questioned  only  before  the  supreme  court.  The  wages  thus  fixed 
by  a  special  board  may  be  sued  for  by  an  employee,  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  statement  of  the  more  impoi*tant 
pro\dsions  of  the  law,  as  given  by  the  chief  factory  inspector: 

Provisions  of  th^  factories  and  shops  acts. 

1.  The  acts  apply  only  to  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs;  they  may  be 
extended  to  shires  by  the  governor  in  council. 

2.  Factories  and  workrooms  must  be  registered.  Fees  ranging  from 
2s.  6d.  to  £3  3s.  [$0.61  to  $15.33]  are  charged  for  registration. 

3.  A  factory  or  workroom  is  any  place  where  goods  are  prepared 
for  trade  or  sale,  and  in  which — 

a.  Four  or  more  persons  are  working; 

J.  Steam,  water,  gas,  oil,  or  electric  power  is  used; 

c.  One  or  more  Chinese  are  working; 

d.  Furniture  is  made,  or  bread  or  pastry  is  baked  for  sale. 
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4.  Nothing  in  the  acts  applies  to  creameries,  butter  or  cheese  or  con- 
centrated or  condensed  muK  factories  or  to  dairying  or  agricultural 
operations  outside  the  metropolitan  district. 

5.  Factories  and  workrooms  must  be  approved  by  the  local  munici- 
pal council  or  the  chief  inspector  before  being  registered.  Regula- 
tions are  made  by  the  board  of  public  health  for  the  guidance  of  the 
councils  and  the  chief  inspector  m  granting  such  approval. 

G.  Inspectors  of  factories  have  power  to  enter  ana  inspect  factories 
and  to  question  employees  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
employer  or  his  agent. 

7.  Occupiers  of  factories  who  give  out  work  must  keep  a  record  of 
same  in  prescribed  forms. 

8.  The  chief  inspector  must  prepare  an  annual  report,  and  occupiers 
of  factories  must  lurnish  statistics  for  that  pui-pose. 

9.  Persons  preparing  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  for  sale 
outside  factories  must  register  their  names  and  addresses  with  the  chief 
inspector. 

10.  Special  boards  may  be  appointed  to  fix  wages  and  piecework 
rates  for  pei'sons  employed  either  inside  or  outside  factories  m  making 
clothing  or  wearing  apparel  or  furniture,  or  in  bread  making  or  bak- 
ing, or  in  the  process,  trade,  or  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of  meat 
or  maker  of  small  goods. 

11.  Special  boards  may  be  appointed  for  any  process,  trade,  or  busi- 
ness usually  or  frequently  earned  on  in  a  factorv  or  workroom,  pro- 
vided a  resolution  has  been  passed  by  either  House  declaring  it  is 
expedient  to  appoint  such  a  board. 

12.  Special  boards  may  consist  of  not  less  than  four  or  more  than 
ten  members  and  a  chairman. 

13.  Half  the  members  (elected  as  prescribed)  shall  be  representatives 
of  employers  and  half  of  employees. 

14.  If  the  employers'  or  employees'  representatives  are  not  elected, 
the  governor  in  council  may  appoint  representatives. 

15.  The  members  of  a  boara  may  elect  a  chairman  (not  being  one 
of  such  members);  if  they  do  not  elect  a  chairman,  the  governor  in 
council  may  appoint  one. 

16.  In  tlie  case  of  the  furniture  trade,  fhe  board  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  council  without  election.  Note. — This  was  provided  to 
prevent  the  Chinese  in  the  trade  electing  the  board. 

17.  A  member  of  a  board  is  appointed  for  two  years. 

18.  The  governor  in  council  may  fill  vacancies  in  a  board  without 
election. 

19.  A  majorit}^  of  a  board  maj^  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  board. 

20.  A  board  may  fix  either  wages  i*ates  or  piecework  rates  or  both. 
25.  A  board  must  also  fix  the  hours  for  wnich  the  rate  of  wages  is 

fixed,  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime. 

20.  In  fixing  wages,  a  board  may  take  into  consideration  the  nature, 
kind,  and  class  of  the  work,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  and  any  mat- 
ter which  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

27.  A  board  may  fix  the  proportion  of  apprentices  or  improvers  to 
be  employed  in  an}^  process,  trade.  Or  busmess,  and  the  wages  to  be 
paid  to  same.  In  fixing  such  wages  the  board  may  consider  age,  sex, 
and  experience. 

1'^,  The  determination  of  a  special  board  applies  to  every  city  and 
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town,  and  may  be  extended  bj'  the  gfovernor  in  council  to  any  borough 
or  shire  or  part  of  a  shire. 

29.  A  board  may  deteimine  that  manufacturers  may  be  allowed  to  fix 
piecework  rates  based  on  the  minimum  wage. 

30.  The  chief  inspector  may  grant  a  license  to  any  aged  or  infinn 
worker  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  a  board. 

31.  The  governor  in  council  may  suspend  a  determination  for  six 
months,  and  the  board  must  then  receive  and  examine  evidence  as  to 
such  determination,  and  may  amend  same. 

31.  The  validity  of  a  determination  can  only  be  questioned  before 
the  supreme  court. 

32.  Kegulations  may  be  made  fixing  the  rates  of  payment  to  mem- 
bers of  special  boards.  Note, — ^The  regulations  in  force  provide  £1 
[^.86i]  for  a  full  day  for  the  chairman,  and  10s.  [$2.43^]  for  other 
members,  and  half  rates  for  half  days.  A  traveling  allowance  of  lOs. 
[$2.43i]  per  day  is  paid  to  members  residing  more  than  40  miles  from 
Melbourne.     Railway  fare  is  also  repaid. 

33.  Employees  must  not  be  paid  any  part  of  a  wage  (fixed  by  a  special 
board)  in  goods. 

34.  An  employee  may  sue  for  his  wages  (if  fixed  by  a  special  board); 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

34.  Any  pei-son  employed  in  a  factory  must  be  paid  at  least  2s.  6d. 
[$0.61]  per  week. 

35.  >fo  premium  or  bonus  can  dii'ectly  or  indirectly  be  charged  for 
engaging  or  employing  any  female  apprentice  or  improver  in  making 
articles  of  clothmg  or  wearing  apparel. 

3G.  Ev  ery  factory  must  be  Kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  be  provided 
with  proper  ventilation  and  sufficient  air  space.  Note, — Great  powers 
arc  given  to  the  department  to  enable  it  to  enforce  these  provisions. 

37.  Provision  is  made  for  the  compulsory  lime  washing  or  painting 
factories  and  workrooms. 

38.  No  person  under  16  years  of  age,  and  no  woman  or  girl  can  be 
employed  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  [in  any  one  week]  in  a 
factory  or  workroom,  provided  that  on  not  more  than  ten  days  in  a  j'ear 
and  on  not  more  than  one  day  in  any  week  overtime  to  the  extent  of 
three  hours  may  be  worked,  subject  to  payment  for  overtime  at  pro 
rata  rates  and  6d.  [12  cents]  tea  money.  Notice  of  having  worked  the 
overtime  must  be  given  to  thechiei  inspector,  and  the  reasons  for 
working  must  also  be  stated. 

39.  The  minister  may  also  grant  overtime  not  exceeding  two  months 
to  any  manufacturer  if  satisfied  that  the  exigencies  of  trade  require 
that  overtime  shall  be  worked. 

The  suspension  is  granted  subject  to  following  conditions,  amongst 
others: 

That  6d.  [12  cents]  tea  money  is  paid  each  evening  overtime  is 
worked. 

That  employees  are  not  compelled  to  work  without  their  consent. 

That  no  employee  receiving  less  than  8s.  [$1.94i]  per  week  is  worked 
more  than  48  hours,  and  that  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
is  paid. 

40.  Chinese  and  European  furniture  manufacturers  must  not  work 
before  7.30  a.  m.,  or  after  5  p.m.,  or  after  2  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  All 
other  factories  in  which  Chinese  are  employed  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulation. 
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41.  No  person  under  13  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  factory 
or  workroom. 

42.  Boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  must  liave  medical  certifi- 
cates in  certain  classes  of  factories. 

43.  No  boy  under  14  and  no  girl  under  10  can  work  in  a  factory 
after  G  p.  m.,  or  before  6  a.  m. 

44.  Persons  in  charge  of  steam  engines  and  of  boilers  used  to  ope- 
rate a  steam  engine  must  hold  certificates  from  the  board  of  examiners 
appointed  under  the  Mines  Act. 

45.  Dangerous  machinery  must  be  securely  protected  where  possible, 
so  that  employees  may  not  be  injured. 

46.  Occupiers  of  factories  may  appeal  to  arbitration  if  they  disagree 
with  the  inspector  of  factories'  orders  as  regards  the  guards  to  be 
provided. 

47.  Accidents  causing  loss  of  life  and  other  serious  accidents  (defined 
by  the  act)  which  occur  in  factories  must  be  reported  to  the  inspector 
of  factories. 

48.  With  the  view  to  prevention  of  such  accidents  the  minister  may 
order  an  inquiry  by  an  expert  into  the  cause  of  any  accident. 

48.  All  furniture  whether  imported  or  manufactured  must  be 
stamped. 

49.  Furniture  manufactured  in  Victoria  must  be  stamped  with  the 
maker's  name  and  address,  and  such  stamp  must  indicate  whether  the 
furniture  was  made  by  Europeans  or  Chinese  labor. 

Shops  provlskms, 

50.  All  shops,  except  fourth  schedule  shops,  viz.,  chemists'  shops, 
coffeehouses,  confectioners'  shops,  eating  houses,  fish  and  oyster  shops, 
fruit  and  vegetable  shops,  restaurants,  tobacconists'  shops,  and  book- 
sellers' and  newsagents'  shops,  must  be  closed  at  7  p.  m.  ordinary 
nights  and  10  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  If  a  shop  be  closed  for  the  whole  of 
a  public  holiday  it  may  be  kept  open  till  10  p.  m.  the  preceding  night. 

51.  If  a  majority  of  the  shopkeepers  of  any  class  in  any  municipal 
district  desire  to  keep  their  shops  open  after  7  p.  m.  they  can  petition 
the  governor  in  council  to  make  a  regulation  for  any  hour  they  please, 
or  they  can  petition  in  favor  of  closing  before  7  p.  m.  A  majority  oi 
the  shopkeepers  of  any  class  or  all  classes  (other  than  fourth  schedule) 
can  also  petition  the  governor  in  council  to  fix  a  day  for  the  closing  of 
all  shops  or  an^  class  of  shops  for  a  half  holiday  from  1  p.  m.  on  any 
specified  day  m  the  week.  A  majority  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
metropolitan  district  or  any  two  or  more  contiguous  municipal  districts 
ma3^  unite  for  similar  purposes. 

52.  A  shopkeeper  wno  closes  for  the  whole  of  a  public  holiday  need 
not  close  for  the  usual  weekly  half  holiday. 

53.  Milk  can  not  be  delivered  after  12  o'clock  noon  on  Sundays. 

54.  By  regulation  the  hours  of  work  of  women,  girls,  and  oi  males 
under  16  vears  of  a^e  in  fourth  schedule  shops  are  limited  to  60  per 
week,  and  a  half  holiday  must  be  given  from  2  o'clock  on  some  week 
day.  The  regulation  also  applies  to  billiard  markers,  waiters  and 
waitresses. 

54.  Every  employee  in  a  shop  (except  fourth  schedule  shops  in  cities, 
towns,  and  borougns)  must  be  given  a  half  holiday  from  1  p.  m.  on 
some  week  day.  B}"  special  enactment  this  provision  applies  to  the 
whole  State. 
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55.  Persons  employed  in  delivering  meat  or  milk  must  be  given  a 
half  holiday  fivsm  1  p.  m.  on  some  week  day. 

56.  Persona  employed  in  delivering  bread  must  be  given  a  whole 
holiday  on  the  thii'd  Wednesday  in  every  month. 

bG.  In  the  metropolitan  district  no  person  employed  in  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  shop  (except  porters  or  watchmen  and  persons  employed 
in  fourth  schedule  shops)  can  be  employed  for  more  than  52  hours 
in  a  week. 

57.  The  chief  inspector  may  allow  persons  employed  in  shops  to  be 
worked  overtime  on  not  more  than  40  days  in  a  year, 

58.  The  working  hours  of  carters  and  carriers  employed  in  the  metr 
ropolitan  district  in  carrying  goods  to  or  from  a  factory,  workroom, 
or  shop  are  limited  to  60  per  week,  and  they  must  be  given  a  holiday 
on  some  week  day  either  for  the  whole  niornirig  till  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  or  from  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

59.  Suitable  sitting  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  all  shops, 
and  employees  must  oe  allowed  to  make  use  of  same  at  all  reasonable 
times  during  the  day. 

60.  Penalties  are  provided  for  offenses  against  tlie  acts,  and  the  onus 
of  proof  of  compliance  with  the  law  is  in  a  few  cases  on  the  defendant. 

Under  the  act  of  I896six  special  boards  were  appointed  for  factories 
and  workrooms  making  bread,  boots,  clothing,  furniture,  shirts,  and 
underclothing.  Under  the  actof  1900  twenty -one  other  special  boards 
received  parliamentary  authorization  during  the  year,  hut  of  these 
onlj'  one,  the  butchers  board,  had  framed  a  determination.  The  other 
boards  authorized  were  in  the  following  industries:  Brick,  carriage, 
cigar,  confectioners,  coopers,  engravers,  fellmongers,  jam,  jewelers, 
millet  broom,  pastry  cooks,  plate  glass,  printers,  pott«ry,  saddlery, 
stonecutters,  tanners,  tinsmiths,  woodworkers,  and  woolen.  The  wages 
paid  at  various  times  in  tho.se  industries  which  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  determinations  of  the  special  boards  long  enough  to  show 
the  results  of  their  application  are  shown  in  the  following  statement 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  determinations  of  the 
special  boards  have  been  the  only  causes  operating  to  effect  an  increase 
in  wages: 
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The  scope  of  the  determinations  of  these  special  boards  will  be  indi- 
cated to  some  extent  by  the  following  statement,  showing  the  minimum 
rates  fixed  for  the  various  occupations  of  the  brick-making  industry. 
This  is  one  of  the  recently  created  boards: 

HOURS  OF  WORK  AND  MINIMUM  WAGES   PER   HOUR   FIXED   BY  THE   SPECIAL  BOARD 

FOB  THE  BRICKMAKING  INDUSTRY. 


Occupation. 


Burners  (on  i>atent  kilns) 

Burners  (on  other  than  patent 

kilns) 

Blacksmiths 

Black^cmiths'  strikers 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Clayholemen 

Drawers 

Engine  drivers,  first  class 

Engine  drivers,  second  class.. 

Facemen 

Firemen 

Handmolders 

Lof  tmen 

Machine  drivers 


Hours 

of  work 

per 

week. 


61 

60 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
57 
67 
48 
57 
48 
48 
51 


Minimum' 
wages    ' 
per  hour. 


90.24^ 

.2U 
.241 

.dOk 

.241 

.2U 

.26i 

.25i 

.23 

.231 

.23 

.21* 

.18* 
.23 


Occupation. 


Machine  riggers 

Men    attending     pans    and 

crushers 

Men  clearing  waste  from  brick 

machines 

Pattern  makers , 

Setters 

Truckers 

Turners  and  fitters 

Wheelers  of  green  bricks 

Yardmen 

Apprentices  and  improvers: 

Under  18  years  of  age 

18  years,  but  not  19 

19years»  but  not  21 


Hours 
of  work 

per 
week. 


Minimum 

wages 
per  hour. 


51 

61 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

48 

48 
48 


SO.  23 

.22* 

.18* 
.83* 
.23 

.19* 
.27* 
.21* 
.18* 

a. 73 
al.O»* 
al.34 


a  Per  day. 


All  time  worked  by  male  employees  over  16  years  of  age,  in  excess 
of  maximum  number  of  hours  fixed  by  the  board,  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter.  One  apprentice  or  improver  shall  be 
employed  to  every  15  persons  or  fraction  of  15  pei'sons  employed  in 
brickmaking. 

The  report  mentions  as  a'beneficial  effect  of  the  determinations  of 
the  boards  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship. 
Formerly,  says  the  report — 

it  did  not  matter  to  the  emplovers  financially  whether  the  ''improver" 
really  improved  or  not.  If  they  did  so  they  would  probably  be  paid 
more,  but  in  some  cases  "  improvers"  were  kept  for  years  at  worTk  at 
which  improvement  was  impossible,  since  the  work  only  had  a  certain 
value,  and  for  which  good  wages  could  never  be  paid.  In  fact,  if  an 
improver  had  fairly  good  fortune  he  might  learn  the  trade,  if  not  he 
might  grow  to  be  a  man  with  a  knowledge  of  only  the  poorly  paid  part 
of  the  tmde,  at  which  he  could  not  earn  enough  to  Tkeep  himself  in 
manhood.  The  same  conditions  applied  to  the  girls.  The  determina- 
tions of  the  boards  changed  this.  When  fixing  wages  the  boards  as  a 
rule  took  into  considemtion  sex  and  experience.     *     *     *    a  boy  or 

firl's  wages  must  increase  year  by  year  if  they  continue  at  the  trade, 
t  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  employer  that  the 
employee  shall  be  able  to  earn  the  wages  fixed  by  the  board.  The 
employee  is  compelled  to  do  his  best  to  improve  in  his  work  by  the 
knowledge  that  ne  can  not  obtain  emplo^^ment  if  he  can  not  earn  the 
legal  wage  fixed  for  a  person  of  his  experience.  The  interests  of  both 
employer  and  employee  are  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  the  employee 
increasing  in  skill  and  knowledge  as  he  increases  in  experience.  As 
the  time  draws  near  for  the  compulsory  increase  in  wage,  the  employer 
or  his  agent  will  urge  the  employee  to  renewed  efforts  at  improvement, 
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and  the  emplo3^ec  has  the  knowledge  that  failure  to  do  so  will  lead  to 
dismissal.  The  lad  who  is  not  suited  to  the  trade,  or  who  is  lazy  or 
careless,  is  soon  eliminated  tinder  such  a  system,  instead  of  remaining 
for  some  years  at  a  small  wage,  and  then  having  to  leave  to  swell  the 
great  army  of  unskilled  and  half -skilled  workers. 

The  chief  factory  inspector  follows  his  summary  of  the  important 
provisions  of  the  law  with  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  and  its  effect  upon  the  employer  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  determinations  of  the  special  boards.  The  statement  is  as 
follows: 

With  the  exception  of  the  determination  of  special  boards  the 
majority  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Acts  were  always 
complied  with  by  many  of  the  large  employers  of  labor  in  factories 
and  shops.  With  regard  to  the  determmations  of  boards  it  was  for- 
merly impossible  for  fair  manufacturers  to  pay  a  good  wage,  and  yet 
compete  in  a  common  market  with  sweating  competitoi's. 

After  some  years'  experience,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  fair  manufacturer  and  the  shopkeeper  has  little  if  anything  to  fear 
from  the  operation  of  the  acts  or  tne  deteimi nations  of  boards  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  1896.  There  are  many 
factories  in  the  State  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  arid  to 
these  determinations,  into  which  it  is  selaom,  if  ever,  necessarv  for  the 
inspectors  to  go,  as  the  proprietors  take  a  pride  in  keeping  them  in  a 
cleanly  condition,  and  always  pay  the  minimum  wages,  and  often  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  operation  of  the  acts  appears  to  compel  the  sweating  and  unfair 
manufacturer  and  shopkeeper  to  carry  on  his  business  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  fair  employer.  If  by  this  means  good  factories,  with 
proper  sanitary  provisions,  reasonable  hours  of  labor  and  a  fair  wage 
can  be  obtained  for  the  workers  of  the  State,  I  think  it  will  be  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Acts  are  justified,  and  work  for  the  good  of  the  employers,  workers, 
and  of  the  State  generally. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  consider  the 
acts  perfect.  They  will  probably  require  to  be  amended  again  and 
again  before  complete  protection  can  be  given  to  the  employees  with 
a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  fair  employer.  What  I  wish  to 
convey  is  that,  considering  the  numerous  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
acts,  the  fair  employer  is  not  greatly  affected.  1  venture  to  hope  that 
the  inquiry  now  being  conducted  by  the  royal  commission  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  acts  will  result  in  legislation  beneficial  both  to  employers 
and  employees. 


DECISIONS  OF  COXJETS  AFFECTING  LABOE. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parte  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  and  Construction  of  Statute — Employers' 
Liability — Railroad  Companies — Iridianapolw  Union  Railway  Go. 
V.  IIovliha7i^  Supi'eme  Court  of  Indiana^  60  Northeastern  Reporter^ 
page  91^3, — In  this  case,  which  was  a  suit  for  damages  for  injuries, 
brought  by  an  employee  against  his  employer,  a  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  employee  as  plaintiff  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Boone  Count}%  Ind.,  and  the  defendant  employer,  the  above-named 
railway  company,  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  June  6,  1901,  and  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court.  The  negligence  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent which  caused  the  plaintiff's  injuries  was  that  of  a  locomotive 
engineer,  and  the  further  facts  in  the  case  are  not  material  for  an 
understanding  of  the  points  of  the  decision  which  are  to  be  considered 
below.  It  was  admitted  that  under  the  facts  in  the  case  the  I'ailroad 
company  would  not  have  been  liable  for  the  plaintiff's  injuries  under 
the  common  law,  but  the  claim  was  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
employers'  liability  act  (Burns's  Revised  Statutes,  1894,  sections  TOSS- 
TOST;  Homer's  Revised  Statutes,  1S9T,  sections  5206s-5206v).  The 
constitutionality  of  this  act,  as  well  as  the  construction  placed  upon  it 
by  the  plaintiff,  was  called  in  question  by  the  defendant,  but  upon 
these  points  the  supreme  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff's  con- 
tention, as  is  shown  by  that  part  of  its  opinion,  which  was  delivered 
b}"^  Judge  Baker,  quoted  below.  The  reversal  of  the  judgment  ren- 
dered by  the  lower  court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  was  based  upon  a 
point  which  will  not  be  considered  here.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court: 

The  suflSciency  of  the  complaint  will  be  determined  alone  from  the 
employers'  liability  act.  The  first  section  of  the  act  provides :  *'That 
every  railroad  *  *  *  corporation,  ♦  ♦  *  shall  be  liable  for 
damages  for  personal  injury  suffered  by  an  employee  while  in  its  serv- 
ice, the  employee  so  injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and 
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diligence,  in  the  following  cases:  *  *  ♦  Fourth.  Where  such 
injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of 
such  corporation  who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  office, 
switch  yard,  shop,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a 
railway,  or  where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person,  coemployee  or  fellow-servant  engaged  in  the  same  common 
service  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of  the  service  of  any  such 
coi-poration,  the  said  person,  coemployee  or  fellow-scxTant  at  the 
time  acting  in  the  place  and  performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation  in 
that  behalf,  and  the  person  so  injured  obeying  or  conforming  to  the 
order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such  injury  having  authority  to 
direct." 

The  amended  complaint  does  not  aver  that  appellee  was  '^  obeying 
or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such  injury 
having  authority  to  direct,"  and  appellant  claims  that  this  omission 
leaves  the  pleaaing  fatally  deficient.  The  fourth  subdivision  of  the 
first  section  of  the  act  [quoted  above]  is  divisible  into  two  parts.  A 
i-ailroad  company  is  liable  for  damages  for  personal  injury  suflPered 
by  an  employee  while  in  its  seiTice  (that  is,  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment),  the  employee  being  free  from  contributory 
negligence,  (1)  ''where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
any  person  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  (that  is,  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment)  who  has  charge  of  any  *  *  *  loco- 
motive engine  or  train  upon  a  milway;"  or  (2)  "where  such  injury 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemployee  or  fellow- 
seiTant  *  *  *  ^  tk^  ^aid  person^  coemployee  oi  feltoW'Servant  at 
the  time  actina  in  trie  place  ana  performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation 
in  that  hehxilf  and  the  person  so  injured  obeying  oi*  conforming  to  the 
order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such  injury  havijig  authoi*ity  to 
direct.  From  the  words  used,  and  the  structure  and  scope  of  the  act, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  concluding  clauses  of  the  fourth  subdivision 
[those  in  italics  above]  limit  and  qualify  only  the  liability  expressed 
m  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  subdivision  [when  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  pei'son,  coemployee  or  fellow-servant, 
etc.],  and  that  railroad  companies  are  answerable  for  the  negligence 
of  their  servants  in  charge  of  signals,  telegraph  offices,  switch  yards, 
shops,  roundhouses,  locomotive  engines,  and  trains  upon  their  rail- 
ways, to  their  employees  the  same  as  to  strangers. 

Appellant  contends,  however,  that  the  construction  which  limits  the 
opei*ation  of  the  qualifying  clauses  in  the  second  part  of  the  fourth 
subdivision,  and  wnich  holds  railroad  companies  liable  to  their  employ- 
ees, the  same  as  to  strangers,  for  the  negligence  of  their  seiTants  m 
charge  of  signals,  and  so  forth,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  sub- 
division into  conflict  with  the  equality  clauses  of  the  Federal  and  State 
constitutions.  The  argument,  oriefly,  is  this:  At  common  law  every 
employer  is  protected  by  the  doctrine  that  every  employee  assumes, 
as  an  incident  of  his  employment,  the  risk  arising  from  the  negligence 
of  his  fellow-servants.  There  is  no  justification  of  the  withdrawal  of 
railroad  companies  from  the  general  class  of  employers,  except  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  For  the  protection  of  employees.  The 
only  reasonable  oasis  for  a  classification  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  is  the  protection  of  employees  who  are  subject  to  unusual 
dangers.  A  classification  that  selects  for  protection  only  those  employ- 
ees who  are  subject  to  unusual  dangers  by  reason  of  acting  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  orders  of  some  superior  having  authority  to  direct  is 
constitutional;  but  a  classification  that  selects  tor  protection  all  employ- 
ees, without  regard  to  the  dangers  naturall}'  incident  to  their  work, 
and  whether  they  act  on  their  own  initiation,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  some  superior  who  had  authority  to  direct  (as  the  attorney  of 
a  railroad  company  and  its  down-town  ticket  seller,  for  example),  is  a 
classification  in  name  onh^,  is  arbitrary,  has  no  relation  to  the  object 
to  be  accomplished,  discriminates  against  railroad  companies  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  liability  for  injuries  to  a  class  of  employees  with  respect 
to  whom  employers  in  other  businesses  are  not  made  liable  by  the  act, 
and  is  thei-eiore  unconstitutional. 

Our  answer  is:  It  is  competent  for  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  to  take  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  all  persons  who  may  be  exposed  to  dangerous  agencies  in  the  hands 
of  others.  The  powerful  forces  in  railroading  that  are  under  the 
dire<!tion  and  control  of  those  in  charge  of  ''any  signal,  telegraph 
oflice,  switch  yard,  shop,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine  or  train 
upon  a  railway"  were  proper  to  be  selected  as  sources  of  unusual 
danjrer  which  should  be  guarded  against.  The  object  to  be  accom- 
plished was  to  incite  i*ailroad  companies  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  in 
the  selection  and  supervision  of  tneir  sen^ants  who  are  put  in  charge 
of  these  dangerous  agencies,  so  that  fewer  lives  and  limbs  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  our  laws  would  be  sacri- 
ficed; The  legislature  evidently  considered  that  strangers  and  employ- 
ees (the  attorney  and  the  ticket  seller,  for  example)  who  were  not 
fcllow-ser\^ants  of  those  in  charge  of  the  agencies  named  were  suflS- 
ciently  protected  by  the  railroad  companies'  existing  liability  to  them 
for  the  negligent  operation  of  these  dangerous  agencies.  Tfee  legisla- 
ture evidently  determined  to  protect  all  persons  who  were  not  already 
protected  from  the  negligent  use  of  particular  instruments.  The 
classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  hazards  in  I'ail- 
roading,  relates  directly  to  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  applies 
equally  to  all  employers  within  the  class. 

To  separate  railroading  from  other  businesses  was  not  an  unconsti- 
tutional discrimination,  because  the  dangers  (the  basis  of  the  classifi- 
cation) do  not  arise  from  the  same  sources;  but  the  claim  that  a 
classification  not  made  on  the  basis  of  the  dangerous  agencies  employed 
in  the  business,  but  founded  on  the  question  whether  the  employee 
who  was  injured  without  his  fault  by  a  fellow-servant's  negligent  use 
of  a  dangerous  agency  was  acting  at  the  time  on  his  own  initiative  in 
the  line  of  his  duty,  or  under  the  orders  of  a  superior,  is  the  only  con- 
stitutional classification,  is  unwarranted.  A  train  is  wrecked  through 
the  negligence  of  the  engineer.  Two  brakemen  are  injured  without 
fault  on  their  part;  one  acting  at  the  time  in  obedience  to  the  conduct- 
or's orders;  the  other  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  within  the  line  of 
his  duty.  There  should  be  and  there  is  no  constitutional  limitation 
upon  the  legislature's  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  which  a  law  may 
not  be  enacted  to  protect  both  bmkemen  equally  from  the  negligence 
of  the  engineer.  vVe  hold,  therefore,  that  the  act  is  not  obnoxious  to 
the  objections  urged  by  appellant. 
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Constitutionality  of  Statute — Fellow- Servant  Act — Appli- 
cability OF  Statute — Receivers  of  Railroads — Powell  v.  Sher- 
wood^ Sujyrenie  Court  of  Missouri^  63  Southwestern  Reporter^  page 
^85, — Action  was  brought  by  Eugenie  Powell  against  Adiel  Sherwood, 
receiver  of  the  St.  Louia,  Kansas  City  and  Colorado  Railroad,  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  and  while  acting  as  a  brakeman  on  the 
above-named  railroad.  A  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  circuit  court 
of  Franklin  County,  Mo.,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  decision  was 
made  upon  the  theory  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri, 
approved  February  9,  1897  (p.  96,  Acts  of  Missouri  of  1897),  defin- 
ing the  liabilities  of  railroad  corporations  in  relation  to  damages  sus- 
tained by  their  employees,  and  defining  who  are  and  who  are  not 
fellow-servants,  was  controlling  in  the  case.  The  defendant  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  claiming  (1)  that  the  act 
did  not  apply  to  railroad  companies  which  were  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, and  (2)  that  even  if  it  did  so  apply  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
void.  The  case  was  heard  in  Division  No.  1  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
a  decision  was  rendered  sustaining  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court, 
holding  that  the  act  was  constitutional  and  did  apply  in  a  case  where  a 
railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  opinion  was  rendered  by  Judge  Valliant  and  was  adopted  as 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  banc.  The  following  language  is  contained 
therein: 

It  is  contended  in  behalf  of  appellant  that  the  record  proper  in  this 
case  shows  that  the  accident  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  plain- 
tiff^s  husband  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  defendant  is  not  liable  because — first,  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  define  the  liabilities  of  railroad  corpoi*ations  in 
relation  to  damages  sustained  by  their  employees,  and  to  define  who 
are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not  fellow-servants,  and  to  prohibit 
contracts  limiting  liability  under  this  act,"  approved  February  9, 1897 
(Laws  1897,  p.  96),  does  not  apply  to  a  receiver  in  charge  of  a  rail- 
road; and,  second,  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional. 

If  we  snould  hold  that  our  statute  applies  to  servants  engaged  in 
opeimting  railway  trains  in  the  control  of  railway  corporations,  but 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  servants  engaged  in  operating  trains  of  a 
railway  corporation  in  the  control  of  a  receiver,  we  should  thereby 
give  to  the  statute  that  character  of  inequality  before  the  law  and 
invidious  classification  which  appellant  contends  renders  it  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  this  State  and  that  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  one  of  the  canons  of  construction  that,  if  the  statute  is  susceptible 
of  two  constructions,  the  one  rendering  it  in  harmony,  and  the  other 
in  discord,  with  the  constitution,  we  must  give  it  that  construction 
which  will  preserve  its  validity.  Section  2CG6,  Revised  Statutes  1889, 
is:  *'The  term  'railroad  corporation,'  contained  in  this  chapter,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean  all  corporations,  companies  or  individuals 
owning  or  operating,  or  which  may  hereafter  own  or  operate,  any 
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railroad  in  this  State."  Appellant  argues  that  that  statute  does  not 
apply  here,  because  it  purports  to  define  the  term  ''railroad  corpora- 
tion'' contained  in  that  chapter;  but  the  two  statutes  are  pari  materia, 
and,  as  that  just  quoted  was  in  the  Revised  Statutes  when  the  act  of 
1897  was  enacted,  they  should  be  construed  together.  In  Railway  Co. 
V.  Cox,  145  U.  S.  loc.  cit.  601;  12  Sup.  Ct,  907;  36  L.  Ed.,  832,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  said:  ''In  respect  of  liability  such  as  is 
set  up  here,  the  receiver  stands  in  the  place  of  the  corporation."  In 
other  words,  the  receivership  is  pro  nac  vice  the  corporation  itself 
under  the  management  of  one  man,  instead  of  that  of  a  board  of  direct- 
ors. To  hold,  therefore,  that  the  statute  applies  to  corporations  of  a 
certain  kind  under  one  management,  and  not  to  corporations  of  the 
same  kind  under  another  management,  would  be  to  create  the  inequal- 
ity before  the  law  to  which  we  nave  above  referred. 

The  next  insistence  is  that  the  act  of  1897  violates  sections  4, 10,  and 
30  of  article  2,  and  section  53  of  article  4,  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State,  and  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  objections  to  the  act  in  the  light  of  our  State 
constitution  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  urged  against  it  in  view 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  except  that  it  is  claimed  also  to  be  a 
special  law,  prohibited  by  section  53,  article  4,  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion, and  the  reason  ^iven  for  calling  it  a  special  law  is  the  same  that 
is  given  for  calling  it  an  infringement  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
that  it  is  class  legislation,  creating  inequalitv  before  the  law;  so  that 
the  objection  that  the  act  singles  out  railroad  companies,  and  imposes 
on  them  a  burden  not  imposed  on  other  employers,  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  objections.  This  court  has  gone  over  tnis  ground  often  in  con- 
sidering objections  like  these  to  similar  statutes,  and  has  always  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  In  Humes  v.  Railway  Co.,  82  Mo.  221,  the 
constitutionality  of  section  43,  c.  37,  p.  310,  Wag.  St.,  which  imposed  on 
railroad  coi-porations  liability  for  double  damages  for  killing  or  injur- 
ing horses,  cattle,  etc.,  was  challenged  on  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  section  53,  article  4,  of  the  constitution.  In 
that  case  the  court,  per  Phillips,  C,  said:  ''It  is  further  alleged 
against  this  statute  that  it  is  partial  and  special,  because  it  is  directed 
against  railroads  alone,  while  no  other  common  carriers  are  brought 
within  its  operations.  Had  the  legislature  deemed  it  essential  to  the 
protection  of  human  life  and  private  property,  they  would  doubtless 
nave  extended  the  statute  to  carriers  oy  coach  and  water;  but  as  the 
class  of  property  and  human  life  protected  by  this  provision  of  the 
statute  is  not  exposed  to  a  like  peril  incident  to  coach  and  water  travel, 
the  occasion  and  necessity  for  so  extending  the  statute  does  not  exist. 
Class  legislation  is  not  necessarily  obnoxious  to  the  constitution.  It 
is  a  settled  construction  of  similar  constitutional  provisions  that  a  leg- 
islative act  which  applies  to  and  embraces  all  persons  'who  are  or  who 
may  come  into  like  situations  and  circumstances '  is  not  partial.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  be  said  against  the  act  of  1897  which  could  not 
have  been  said,  or  was  not  said,  against  the  double-damage  statute 
above  mentioned,  and  which  is  not  lully  answered  in  the  cases  above 
referred  to.  We  see  nothing  in  the  act  of  1897  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  this  State." 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  act  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  we  will  only  refer  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  that  subject.     The  case  of  Humes  v. 
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Railway  Company,  above  quoted,  was  taken  on  writ  of  error  to  that 
court,  and  it  was  there  held  that  the  statute  was  not  obnoxious  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  grounds  upon  which  its  invalidity  was  urged 
by  the  railroad  company  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  invalidity 
of  the  statute  in  question  is  urged  in  the  case  at  bar.  That  court  said: 
''And  there  can  be  no  rational  ground  for  contending  that  the  statute 
deprives  it  [the  railroad  company]  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law."  And  in  discussing  the  secona  ground  the  court  said:  "The 
objection  that  the  statute  of  Missouri  violates  the  clause  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  which  prohibits  a  State  to  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  as  untenable 
as  that  which  we  have  considered.  The  statute  makes  no  discrimination 
against  any  railroad  company  on  its  requirements.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is 
no  evasion  of  the  rule  or  equality  where  all  companies  are  subject  to 
the  same  duties  and  liabilities  under  similar  circumstances."  (Railwav 
Co.  V.  Humes,  115  U.  S.,  512;  6  Sup.  Ct,  110;  29  L.  Ed.,  463.) 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1897  declares  that  no  contract  made 
between  the  railroad  company  and  its  employee,  limiting  the  liability 
of  the  corporation  for  damages  under  that  act,  shall  be  valid,  but  that 
all  such  agreements  shall  be  null  and  void.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
a  contract  of  that  kind  in  this  case,  and  therefore  we  need  not  discuss 
that  section;  but,  as  it  is  said  in  the  brief  of  appellant  that  section 
renders  the  whole  act  unconstitutional,  we  will  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Iowa  statute,  which  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  holds  to  be  a  valid  law.  Lest  the  allusion 
here  made  to  section  4  of  this  act  be  construed  as  casting  a  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  that  section,  we  will  add  that  no  such  purpose  is  intended. 
The  validity  of  a  similar  statute  in  Ohio  was  sustained  in  Pierce  v.  Van 
Dusen  [47  U.  S.  App.,  339;  24  C.  C.  A.,  280;  78  Fed.,  693],  and  that 
statute  contained  also  a  section  te  the  effect  that  it  should  be  unlawful 
for  the  railroad  company  to  make  any  contract  with  its  employee  in 
contravention  of  its  purpose.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U  nited 
States,  as  late  as  December  11, 1899,  sustained  the  validity  of  a  statute 
of  Indiana  of  like  effect.  (Tullis  v.  Railroad  Co.,  20  Sup.  Ct,  136; 
44  L.  Ed.,  192.)  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  1897  is  not  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Violation  of  Labor  Contract — 
State  V.  Easterlin^  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina^  39  Southeastern 
Reporter^  page  250, — ^The  defendant,  Easter  Easterlin,  was  prosecuted 
in  a  magistrate's  court  in  Orangeburg  County,  S.  C,  for  a  violation 
of  a  verbal  farm-labor  contract,  under  act  No.  286,  Acts  of  South  Caro- 
lina of  1897,  which  act  reads  as  follows: 

Any  laborer  working  on  shares  of  crop  or  for  wages  in  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  under  a  verbal  or  written  contract  to 
labor  on  farm  lands  who  shall  receive  advances  either  in  money  or 
supplies  and  thereafter  willfully  and  without  just  cause  fail  to  perform 
the  reasonable  service  required  of  him  by  the  terms  of  the  said  con- 
tract shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  twenty  days 
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nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  to  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court:  Provided^  The  verbal  contract  herein  referred  to 
shall  be  witnessed  by  at  least  two  disinterested  witnesses. 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury  and  sentenced.  He 
appealed  to  the  genei*al  sessions  circuit  court  of  Orangeburg  County, 
which,  after  a  hearing,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate's 
court.  He  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  claiming, 
among  other  things,  as  he  had  claimed  from  the  first,  that  the  act, 
under  which  his  conviction  was  had,  was  unconstitutional.  His  claim, 
however,  was  not  upheld,  and  the  supreme  court  in  its  decision,  ren- 
dered July  10,  1901,  affirmed  the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Jones,  con- 
tains the  following  upon  the  constitutionalit}^  of  the  act  in  question: 

The  magistrate  refused  to  charge  the  jury  that  the  act  of  1897, 
supra,  was  void  as  in  conflict  with  section  24,  article  1,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, providing  that  "No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  except 
in  cases  of  fraud."  This  refusal  of  the  magistrate  was  sustained  by 
the  circuit  court,  and  the  question  is  now  sought  to  be  presented  here 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  exception.  The  act  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  ground  presented.  This  act  was  sustained  as  constitu- 
tional in  the  case  of  State  v.  Chapman,  56  S.  C,  420;  34  S.  E.,  961, 
against  the  objections  there  presented;  and,  in  construing  the  act,  the 
court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mclver,  said:  "Irom  the  lan- 
guage of  this  act,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  offense  denounced  is  not 
merely  the  violation  of  a  contract  by  a  laborer  employed  to  work  the 
lands  of  another,  but  the  offense  consists  in  receivmg  advances  either 
in  money  or  supplies,  and  thereafter  willfully,  and  without  just  cause, 
failing  to  perform  the  reasonable  service  required  of  him  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract."  The  statute  as  thus  construed  does  not  provide 
imprisonment  for  debt;  but,  even  if  it  could  be  so  construed,  the  offense 
made  punishable  involves  an  element  of  fraud.  The  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  is  affirmed. 


Construction  of  Statute — Eight-Hour  Law — Right  to  Pay  for 
Working  Overtime — Beard  v.  Board  of  Cmnvihslonei's^  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas^  65  Pacific  Reporter^  page  638, — Action  was  brought 
by  James  Beard  against  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Sedg- 
wick County,  Kans.,  to  recover  pay  for  his  services  as  a  janitor  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  per  day.  In  the  district  court  of  Sedgwick 
County  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendants  and  the 
plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rcndei-ed  its  decision  July  C,  1901,  and  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Doster  and 
containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  reads  as  follows: 

James  Beard  was  employed  b}'  the  county  commissioners  of  Sedg- 
wick County  as  a  janitor  of  the  courthouse  building  at  a  salary  of 
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$30  per  month.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  order  of 
employment  at  that  salary  entered  upon  the  commissioners'  record^>, 
or  any  contmet  in  writing  between  the  parties  to  that  effect,  but  Beard 
admitted  that  he  knew  he  was  to  receive  a  monthly  compensation  at 
the  mte  stated.  Thereafter,  and  during  his  employment,  ne  rendered 
accounts  against  the  county  for  the  stipulated  monthly  compensation, 
and  received  payment  in  accordance  with  his  demands.  At  no  time  did 
he  make  any  claim  of  employment  for  other  than  the  stipulated  monthly 
salary,  nor  make  any  clami  for  compensation  for  services  other  than  or 
additional  to  those  which  were  covered  by  the  stipulated  monthly  pay- 
ments. During  the  period  of  his  employment  he  worked  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  per  day,  and  at  the  close  of  his  period  of  serWce  for  the 
county  rendered  against  it  an  account  for  extra  hours  of  labor,  basing 
his  claim  upon  the  provisions  of  chapter  114,  laws  1891,  being  an  act 
establishing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  for  laborers  and  other  work- 
men employed  by  the  State  and  its  counties  and  other  political  and 
municipal  divisions,  and  which  act,  according  to  the  consti'uction 
placed  upon  it  by  claimant,  provides  for  payment  for  time  in  excels 
of  eight  hours  per  day,  and  upon  the  basis  of  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
work.  The  board  of  commissioners  rejected  Beard's  claim,  whereupon 
he  brought  an  action  against  the  county.  Judgment  went  against 
him  in  tne  court  below,  to  reverse  which  he  prosecuted  error  to  this 
court. 

We  need  not  undertake  to  construe  the  eight-hour  law  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  claim  Beard  seeks  to  make.  Admitted  that  the  eight- 
hour  law  would  have  been  applicable  to  his  case,  he  waived  his  rights 
under  the  law  by  demanding  and  receiving  compensation  on  a  l^sis 
other  than  that  upon  which  he  now  seeks  to  stand.  As  his  employ- 
ment proceeded,  as  his  work  was  performed,  he  demanded  and  received 
compensation  for  his  labor  as  though  it  were  the  only  compensation  to 
which  he  was  or  would  be  entitled,  and  that  claim  for  compensation 
was  made  in  pursuance  to  his  original  contract.  If  he  had  not  claimed 
and  received  pay  on  the  theory  of  its  being  full  compensation,  or  if  he 
had  not  claimed  at  all  until  the  close  of  his  period  of  service,  the  ques- 
tion he  now  seeks  to  raise  might  have  been  properlv  in  the  case,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  he  could  have  successfully  invoked  the  provisions 
of  the  eight-hour  law. 

While  section  2  of  the  act  in  question  declares  that  contracts  for  the 
performance  of  public  work  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  made 
upon  the  basis  ot  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  3^et  the  effect 
of  that  section  is  not  to  annul  contracts  fully  executed  by  the  laborer, 
and  fully  paid  by  the  county,  as  agreed  by  the  laborer,  long  after  the 
work  has  oeen  performed  and  payment  has  been  received.  The  judg-. 
ment  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed.     All  the  justices  concurring. 


Employers'  Liability— Railkoad  Companies— Effect  of  Re- 
lease OF  Claim  for  Damages — Law  Governing  Contract,  w^ith 
Railroad  Relief  Department — Negligence,  etc. —  C&wen  et  al.  v, 
Hay^  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Seventh  Circuity  108 
Federal  Reporter^  page  320, — One  Robert  M.  Ray,  a  fireman  in  the 
employ  of  the  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Itailroad  Company, 
was  killed  while  in  the  line  of  his  dut}"  during  a  collision  which  too)' 
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place  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  whicli  was  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  a  brakeman  who  was  sent  back  from  a  train  that  was  stalled  upon 
the  main  tmck  to  put  torpedoes  and  lamps  upon  the  track  to  warn 
another  train  that  was  about  due.  Upon  his  death  Eay  left  a  widow 
and  two  minor  children  and  the  widow  brought  suit  as  administratrix 
of  his  estate  against  the  receivers  of  the  I'ailroad  company  to  recover 
damages  for  his  death.  In  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  where  the  suit  was  brought,  the  receivers  made  a 
special  defense  in  part  as  follows:  That  the  i'ailroad  company  was 
operating  a  relief  department,  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  road,  its  purpose,  among  other  things,  being  to  extend  relief  in 
ease  of  sickness,  injury,  old  age,  and  death  to  its  employees;  that 
among  the  rules  of  this  department  was  one  to  the  effect  that,  in  the 
event  of  disability,  or  death  from  injuries,  the  benefits  should  not  be 
pa}  able  until  there  had  been  filed  with  the  superintendent,  by  all  per- 
sons who  might  bring  suit,  a  release  from  all  claims  for  damages  by 
reason  of  such  injury  or  death;  that  Ray  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  member  of  this  department,  and  had  agreed  to  be  bound  by  its  rules; 
that  in  his  application  Ray  agreed  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  for 
injury  or  death  should  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  the 
compan}^;  that  the  superintendent  might  require  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  payment  of  such  benefits  all  acts  deemed  appropriate  to 
effect  such  release;  that  the  bringing  of  any  suit  by  Ray  or  his  bene- 
ficiary or  legal  representative  for  such  injury  or  death  should  operate 
as  a  release  of  the  relief  department,  and  that  the  contract  thus  created 
should  be  governed  in  its  construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Mar3^1and;  that  after  the  death  of  Ray  his  widow  elected  to 
take  the  benefits  provided  by  the  contract  with  the  relief  department 
and  to  waive  the  bringing  of  any  suit  for  damages,  and  thereupon  the 
receivers  through  the  relief  department  agreed  to  pay  her  as  ''widow 
and  administratrix"  the  sum  of  $1,000;  that  she  was  furnished  for 
that  purpose  with  a  blank  release  which  was  signed  by  her  as  widow 
and  beneficiary  but  not  as  administratrix;  that  the  release  thus  signed 
by  her  was  returned  to  her  for  her  signature  as  administratrix  but  she 
had  never  so  signed  it.  To  this  defense  a  special  demurrer  was  filed 
by  the  widow,  and  the  court  sustained  it  and  rendered  a  judgment  in 
her  favor  for  the  sum  of  $7,500  and  ordered  it  paid  out  of  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  receivers.  They  then  appealed  the  case  to  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  seventh  circuit,  which 
rendered  its  decision  April  9,  1901,  and  sustained  the  decree  of  the 
lower*  court. 

Circuit  Judge  Grosscup  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  the 
following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  liability  in  this  case  is  controlled  by  the  following  Indiana  legis- 
lation: Section  7083  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  which  r^ids 
s  follows:  ^'That  every  railroad  or  other  corporation,  except  munic- 
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ipal,  operating  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  for  personal 
injury  suffered  by  any  employee  while  in  its  service,  the  employee  so 
injured  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence,  in  the  follow- 
ing cases:  *  *  *  Fourth:  Where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  who  has 
charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  office,  switch  yard,  shop,  round-house, 
locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a  railway,  or  where  such  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemplovee,  or  fellow-servant 
engaged  in  the  same  common  service  of  any  oi  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  service  of  such  corporation,  the  said  person,  coemployee, 
or  fellow-servant,  at  the  time  acting  in  the  place,  and  performmg  the 
duty  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf,  and  tne  person  so  injured  obey- 
ing or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such 
injury,  having  authority  to  direct."  Also  section  7085  (a  part  of  the 
same  act)  which  reads  as  follows:  ^'The  damages  recovemble  under 
this  act,  shall  be  commensui*ate  with  the  injury  sustained  unless  death 
results  from  such  injury;  when,  in  such  case,  the  action  shall  surviv^e 
and  be  govered  in  all  respects  by  the  law  now  in  force  as  to  such 
actions. '°    The  general  law  in  force  was  section  285,  and  provides: 

"When  the  death  of  one  is  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  omission 
of  another,  the  personal  representatives  of  the  former  may  maintain 
an  action  therefor  against  the  latter,  if  the  former  might  have  main- 
tained an  action,  had  he  lived,  against  the  latter  for  an  injury  for  the 
same  act  or  omission";     *     *     *    and  limits  the  damages  to  $10,000. 

Though  the  answer  avers  that  the  appellee  [the  widow]  elected  to 
take  the  benefits  provided  for  by  the  contract  with  the  relief  depart- 
ment, and  to  waive  the  bringing  of  any  suit  for  damages,  it  shows, 
upon  further  reading,  that  the  appellee  refused,  as  administratrix,  to 
sign  an}'^  release.  iJpon  the  answer,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent 
that,  while  willing  to  accept  the  $1,000,  as  widow  and  beneficiary,  she 
declined,  as  administratrix,  to  waive  the  right  of  action  arising  under 
section  285  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana. 

But  though  it  has  been  ruled  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  Rail- 
road Companv  v.  Hosea,  152  Ind.,  412;  53  N.  E.,  419,  that  an  accept- 
ance of  benefits  by  the  beneficiary^  is  not  a  bar  to  the  recovery  by  the 
administratrix  for  the  use  of  the  child  of  the  deceased,  under  section 
285,  it  is  insisted  that  the  case  now  under  consideration  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  this  ruling,  but  by  the  law  of  Maryland;  and  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that,  by  its  own  terms,  the  conti-act  with  the 
relief  department  is  to  be  governed,  in  its  construction  and  effect^  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  We  can  not  concur  in  this  view. 
The  statute  of  Indiana,  as  construed  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana, 
gives  a  right  of  action  to  the  administratrix  for  the  use  of  the  children, 
notwithstending  the  contract  for  benefits,  or  the  acceptance  of  benefits 
by  the  appellee,  as  beneficiary.  The  statute  differentiates  her  right, 
as  administratrix,  from  her  interest,  as  beneficiaiy.  As  administratrix, 
she  has  not  consented  that  her  right  of  action,  conferred  by  the  laws 
of  Indiana,  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Maryland;  and  it  is  for 
the  State  within  whose  limits  the  negligent  act  is  done  to  prescribe 
when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  a  cause  of  action  resulting  in 
death  shall  arise  against  a  person  or  corporation  operating  within  its 
limits. 

Nor  upon  the  main  issue  is  there,  in  our  opinion,  any  error  in  the 
decree  of  the  circuit  court.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  so  far  as 
the  record  discloses,  Ray  acted  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  dili- 
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gence.  The  proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  appellants  is 
equally  clear.  Although  the  brakeman  may  be  regarded  as  a  fellow- 
servant  of  Ray,  liability  exists,  if  the  brakeman  falls  within  the  per- 
sons enumerated  in  paragraph  4  of  section  7083  of  the  Revised  Statues 
of  Indiana,  We  are  of  tne  opinion  that  the  brakeman  was,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  statute,  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  appellants,  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  signal.  The  rule  of  the  company,  framed  to  meet  the 
emergency  that  came  into  existence,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  fireman, 
or  in  case  he  was  engaged,  the  brakeman,  to  go  forward  the  stipulated 
distances,  place  the  torpedoes  and  give  the  signal.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  inauire  why  the  fireman  did  not  go.  The  engineer,  in  command 
over  tne  fireman,  unquestionably  determined  that  he  should  not  go,  and 
dispatched  instead  the  bi*akeman.  From  that  moment,  and  for  that 
occasion,  the  brakeman  was  in  charge  of  the  signal.  Upon  his  discre- 
tion and  fidelity  depended  the  proper  giving  of  the  signal.  His  negli- 
gence, therefore,  under  the  statute,  was,  constructively,  the  negligence 
of  the  appellants.     The  decree  will  be  affinned. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Effect  of  Statute 
OF  One  State  on  Liability  for  Injury  Incurred  in  Another 
State — Williams  v,  Soitthern  Railway  Co,^  Supreme  Coxirt  of  North 
Carolina^  38  Soutlieastei^i  Hepartei^  2^^^  ^^^' — Action  was  brought 
by  Robert  Williams  against  the  above-named  railwa}^  company  to 
recover  damages  for  an  injury  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ 
and  a  judgment  in  his  favor  was  rendered  in  the  superior  court  of 
Catawba  County,  N.  C,  from  which  the  defendant  compan}'  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Its  decision,  affirming  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court,  was  rendered  May  23, 1901,  and  the  essential 
points  of  the  case  and  the  decision  are  shown  in  the  following,  which 
is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge 
Furches: 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  the  defendant  moved  to  nonsuit  the 
plaintiff  for  the  reason  that  it  appeared  from  all  the  evidence  that  plain- 
tiff was  injured  in  the  State  of  lennessee;  '*•  that  plaintiff  was  injured  by 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  defendant  contended  that  at 
common  law  he  could  not  recov<}r  for  an  injury  caused  b}^  the  negli- 
gence of  a  fellow-servant;  that,  to  enable  him  to  recover,  the  burden 
was  upon  him  to  show  the  common-law  rule  applicable  to  injuries  at  the 
hands  of  fellow-servants  had  been  abrogated  in  the  State  of  Tennessee; 
that  plaintiff  had  failed  to  show  any  statute  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
which  abrogated  the  common-law  rule  that  one  servant  was  not  entitled 
to  recover  lor  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-sen'^ant; 
and,  bex*ause  he  had  so  failed,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  in  this 
action."    This  motion  was  refused,  and  the  defendant  excepted. 

This  exception  presents  the  only  point  in  the  case,  as  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  evidence  or  to  the  charge  of  the  court.  We  do  not 
think  this  case  depends  upon  the  doctrine  of  presumption  that  the  com- 
mon law  prevails  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  case  is  governed  })y  the  law  of  this  State,  and  that  the  fellow- 
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servant  act  of  1897  [chap.  56,  Acts  of  North  Carolina  of  1897— Vol. 
II — '^Private  Laws,"  providing  that  any  servant  or  employee  of  any 
railroad  company  operating  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  who  suf- 
fers injury  by  the  negligence,  etc.,  of  any  other  servant,  etc.,  of  the 
company,  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  against  such  company] 
applies  to  it.  The  act  is  not  limited  to  injuries  received  in  this  State, 
but  is  made  to  apply  to  the  employee  of  ''an}'^  railroad  company  operat- 
ing in  this  State,  who  shall  suffer  injury  to  his  person,"  etc.  The 
Southern  Railway  Company  operates  its  road  in  this  State,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  this  act,  is  liable  to  its  provisions.  Of  course, 
the  courts  of  Tennessee  would  not  be  bound  to  observe  this  act,  but  the 
courts  of  this  State  are.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  that  the  fact  that  the 
injury  occurred  in  Tennessee  has  any  bearing  on  the  case.  The  plain- 
tiff's action  is  not  in  tort  ex  delicto,  but  ex  contractu,  for  breach  of  con- 
tract; for,  although  a  tert  is  alleged,  it  is  based  on  contract.  This 
being  so,  and  defendant  being  a  resident  of  this  State,  and  it  not  being 
shown  where  the  contract  was  made,  or  what  State  should  have  juris- 
*  diction  of  its  enforcement,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  was  altogether  proper 
that  the  courts  of  this  State  should  take  jurisdiction,  and  enforce  the 
contract,  by  ascertaining  damages  for  its  breach.     Affirmed. 


Seamen — Construction  of  Statute — Payment  of  Wages  in 
Advance — The  Eadora^  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Easteim 
District  of  Pennsylvania^  110  Federal  Reporter^  V^^  ^^* — Suit  by 
seamen  B.  M.  Patterson  and  others  to  recover  wages.  The  agreed 
statement  of  facts  showed  that  the  bark  Eudora  was  a  British  vessel; 
that  when  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  about  to  proceed  to  sea  certain 
men,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  American  citizens,  shipped  on  said 
vessel  as  seamen;  that  at  the  time  the  shipping  articles  were  signed 
the  sum  of  $20  was  paid  on  account  of  each  of  these  seamen  to  the  ship- 
ping agent  through  whom  they  had  been  employed  on  account  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  seamen  to  the  shipping  agent  for  board  and  goods 
sold  to  them  by  him.  The  suit  was  brought  to  recover  the  amount  paid 
to  the  agent  on  the  ground  that  such  payment  was  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 24  of  chapter  28  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1898-99,  approved 
December  21,  1898,  amending  section  10  of  chapter  121  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  of  1883-84,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

(a)  It  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  made  unlawful  in  any  case  fo  pay  any 
seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  ho  has  actually  earned  the 
same,  or  to  i)ay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other   person.     Any 

Serson  paying  such  advance  wages  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
emeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  not  less 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  wao^es  so  adv  anced,  and  may  also  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  The  payment  of  such  advance  wages  shall  in  no  case, 
excepting  as  herein  provided,  absolve  the  vessel  or  the  master  or  owner 
thereof  from  full  payment  of  wages  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
actually  earned,  and  shall  be  no  defense  to  a  libel,  suit,  or  action  for 
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the  recovery  of  such  wages.  If  any  person  shall  demand  or  receive, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  seaman  or  other  person  seek- 
ing emplojrment  as  seaman,  or  from  any  person  on  his  behalf,  anv 
remuneration  whatever  for  providing  him  with  employment,  he  shall 
for  evdry  such  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

(f)  This  section  shall  apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States;  and  any  master,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any 
foreign  vessel  who  has  violated  its  provisions  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  that  the  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  would  be  for  similar  violation:  Provided^  That  treaties  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not  conflict. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  case  it  was  admitted  that  the  advance  pay- 
ment of  wages  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  question, 
and  the  issue  upon  which  the  suit  went  to  trial  was  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  act  was  applicable  and  controlling  in  the  case.  The 
case  was  heard  by  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  22,  1901,  and 
decided  that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  seamen,  although  American  by 
bii*th  or  naturalization,  who  regularly  ship  upon  a  British  vessel  and 
there b}'  become,  for  the  time  being,  British  seamen. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  District  Judge  McPherson, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  obtain  a  decision  upon  the  scope  of 
section  24  of  the  act  of  December  21,  1898  (30  Stat.,  763),  which  for- 
bids the  payment  of  a  seaman's  wages  in  advance  to  himself  or  to  any 
other  person,  and  especially  to  obtain  a  decision  upon  the  scope  of 
clause  '*f"  of  that  section,  which  declares  ''that  this  section  shall 
apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and 
any  master,  owner,  consignee  or  agent  of  an}'^  foreign  vessel,  who 
has  violated  its  provisions,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  that  the 
master,  owner  [consignee],  or  agent  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
would  be  for  a  similar  violation,  provided  that  treaties  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not  conflict." 

There  is  no  formal  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject,  and  the  question  must  be  determined  by  the 
application  of  general  legal  principles.  In  my. opinion,  suit  can  not 
be  maintained,  for  at  least  two  of  the  reasons  urged  at  the  argument 
by  counsel  for  the  ship,  namely:  First,  because  the  act  of  1898  does 
not  applv  to  the  libelants;  ana,  second,  because  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  a  vessel  sailing 
under  a  foreign  flag.  I  regard  both  these  propositions  as  establishea 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Boss  v^  Mclntyre,  140 
iJ.  S.,  453;  11  Sup.  Ct.,  897;  35  L.  Ed.,  581,  and  for  that  reasoji  1 
shall  not  discuss  them.     It  is  enough,  I  think,  merely  to  say,  in  sup- 

f)ort  of  the  first  proposition  that  the  act  of  1898  does  not  apply  to  the 
ibelants,  because  the  statute,  as  its  title  declares,  is  intended  to ''  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen,  for  the  protection  of  such  sea- 
men, and  promote  commerce;"  and  it  can  not,  therefore,  apply  to 
seamen,  even  if  they  are  American  by  birth  or  naturalization,  that 
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have  regularly  shipped  upon  a  British  vessel,  and  have  thereby  become 
British  seamen  for  the  time  being. 

In  support  of  the  second  proposition,  it  may  be  added  that  a  foreign 
vessel  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  countiy  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  that  Congress  has  no  inherent  power  to  control  or  prescribe  rules 
for  her  domestic  affairs,  such  as  tne  terms  upon  which  she  ships  her 
crew,  or  the  wages  she  agrees  to  pay.  In  certain  respects,  a  foreign 
ship  in  our  ports  is,  no  doubt,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  government  and  payment  and  treatment  of  the  crew  are  mat- 
tei*s  that  are  properly  held  to  concern  the  ship  and  the  crew  alone, 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  flag.  The  libel  must  be  dismissed,  but  with- 
out costs. 


Seamen — Constructign  of  Statute — Payment  of  Wages  in 
Advance — The  Kestor^  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Delaware^  110  Federal  Reporter^  P<Hf^  4^^' — Suit  by  a  seaman  for 
the  recovery  of  wages.  The  libelant,  William  Chambers,  was  a  Brit- 
ish seaman  who  shipped  upon  a  British  vessel  in  the  American  port 
of  Baltimore;  part  of  his  wages  was  paid  in  advance,  presumably  to 
some  other  party  than  hhnsclf ,  and  he  brought  the  suit  to  recover  the 
same  with  interest.  By  section  24  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  December 
21,  1898  (chap.  28  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1898-99),  entitled  ''An 
act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen,  for  protection  of 
such  seamen,  and  to  promote  commerce,"  section  10  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  26,  1884  (chap.  121  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1883-84) 
was  amended  so  as  to  read,  so  far  as  material  to  this  case,  as  follows: 

(a)  It  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  made  unlawful  in  any  case  to  pay  any 
seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has  actually  earned  the 
ijame,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other  person.  Any  person 
paying  such  advance  wages  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  wa^es  so  advanced,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  payment  of  such  adv^ance  wages  shall  in  no  case,  excepting  as 
herein  provided,  absolve  the  vessel  or  the  master  or  owner  thereof 
from  full  payment  of  wages  after  the  same  shall  have  been  actually 
earned,  ana  shall  be  no  defense  to  a  libel,  suit,  or  action  for  the  recov- 
ery of  such  wages.  If  any  person  shall  demand  or  receive,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  seaman  or  other  person  seeking  employ- 
ment as  seaman  or  from  any  pei'son  on  his  behalf,  any  remuneration 
whatever  for  providing  him  with  employment,  he  shall  for  every  such 
offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
■N>  «  *  *  *  *  * 

(f )  This  section  shall  apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States;  and  any  master,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any 
foreign  vessel  who  has  violated  its  provisions  snail  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  that  the  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  would  be  for  similar  violation:  Provided,  That  treaties  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not  conflict. 
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The  libelant,  Chambers,  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  above 
section  were  applicable  to  the  prepayment  of  the  wages  of  a  British 
seaman  employed  to  serve  on  a  British  merchant  vessel,  while  the 
attorneys  for  the  ship  contended  that  the  statute  was  not  intended  to 
apply  in  such  a  case,  and  that,  if  it  was  so  intended,  it  was  to  that 
extent  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact — in  other  words,  that 
it  was  unconstitutional.  The  case  was  heard  by  the  United  States 
di:t:trict  court  for  the  district  of  Delaware,  which  rendered  its  decision 
August  7,  1901,  and  upheld  the  contention  of  the  libelant,  holding 
that  the  above  statute  is  a  constitutional  enactment  applying  to  the 
prepayment  on  American  soil  or  in  American  waters  of  the  wages  of 
seamen  who  are  British  subjects  shipping  in  American  ports  on  British 
merchant  vessels. 

From  the  opinion  in  the  case,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Bradford, 
the  following  is  quoted: 

I  now  come  to  the  question  whether  the  statute  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  British  subjects  shipping  in  the  United  States  on 
British  vessels,  in  the  absence  oi  any  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Gi*eat  Britain  inconsistent  with  such  application.  In  United 
States  V.  Nelson  (D.  C),  100  Fed.,  125,  decided  in  the  district  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  Judge  Toulmin,  with  reference 
to  the  section  in  question,  said: 

"That  the  statute  applies  to  American  seamen, — Americans  whose 
avocation  is  that  of  manner, — only,  is,  I  think,  clear." 

This  is  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject  and  seems  to  have  been  obiter; 
as  nothing  appears  in  the  case,  as  reported,  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred  that  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  statute  to  foreign 
seamen  shipping  on  vessels  in  American  ports  was  involved.  In  tne 
Eiidora^  110  Fed.,  430,  [see  pa^e  172  ante\  in  the  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  point  under  discussion 
was  directly  decided.     Judge  McPherson  said: 

*'  The  act  of  1898  does  not  apply  to  the  libelants  because  the  statute, 
as  its  title  declares,  is  intended  to  '  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American 
seamen,  for  the  protection  of  such  seamen,  and  to  promote  commerce.' " 

These  are  the  only  cases,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which  it  has  been 
decided  or  said  that  the  statute  applies  to  American  seamen  only,  and 
in  both  of  them  the  court  evidently  relied  on  its  title  in  reaching  that 
conclusion.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  title  of  a  statute  maj^  sometimes 
be  resorted  to  as  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  legislative  intent  as 
to  its  scope  and  operation.  But  to  warrant  such  a  course,  its  language 
must  be  ambiguous  or  otherwise  doubtful,  or  being  plain,  a  literal  con- 
stiniction  would  lead  to  such  absurdity,  hardship  or  injustice,  as  to 
render  it  irrational  to  impute  to  the  legislature  an  intent  to  produce  or 
permit  such  a  result.  The  language  of  the  section  under  consideration 
IS  plain  and  wholly  free  from  ambiguity  or  other  uncertainty.  Except 
as  therein  provided,  it  is  declared  unlawful  '^  in  any  case  to  pay  any 
seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has  actually  earned  the 
same,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any  other  person,"  and  provides 
that  ''any  person  paying  such  advance  wages,"  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.     The  woras  ''  any  seaman"  in  the  absence  of  restriction 
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apply  as  well  to  a  foreign  as  to  an  American  seaman.  No  suck  restric- 
tion is  expressed  in  the  statute.  Nor  would  the  enforcement  of  the 
provision  according  to  its  terms  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  seaman  work 
any  hardship  or  injustice.  Protection  to  seamen  is  one  of  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  the  act,  and  the  extension  to  foreign  seamen  shipping 
in  American  poi'ts  of  the  same  protection  as  is  accorded  to  American 
seamen  involves  no  hardship  or  injustice  to  the  fonner. 

The  section  under  consiaeration  admittedly  was  intended  to  apply 
to  the  prepayment  of  the  wages  of  an  American  seaman  shipping  in 
an  American  port  on  an  American  merchant  vessel;  and  no  reason  is 
perceived  why  the  words  ''anv  seaman"  as  employed  in  the  section 
should  be  so  wrested  from  tneir  '^natural  and  usual  sense"  as  to 
exclude  a  foreign  seaman  shipping  here  on  such  an  American  vessel, 
or  why  the  application  of  its  provisions  in  such  case  would  not  be 
quite  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  title  of  the  act  as  are  many  of  the 
other  sections  which  do  not  discriminate  between  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can seamen  employed  on  American  vessels.  The  case  befoi-e  the  court 
is  one  in  which  a  British  seaman  shipped  in  an  American  port  on  a 
British  vessel.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  section  shall  apply 
"as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  States"  provided 
"that  treaties  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  forei^  nations 
do  not  conflict."  There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  conflicting  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  controverted 
that  the  section  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  an  American 
seaman  shipping  in  an  American  port  on  a  British  vessel;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  it  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  a  British  seaman  shipping 
here  on  such  a  vessel.  Certainly  the  language  of  the  section  is  oroad 
enough  to  cover  such  a  case,  and  if,  as  hereafter  appears,  its  applica- 
tion to  such  cases  would  operate  for  the  protection  of  American  sea- 
men, it  would  accord  not  only  with  the  title  of  the  act,  but  with  the 
plain  terms  of  the  section,  so  to  apply  it.  A  review  of  the  legislation 
on  the  subject  aflfords  very  persuasive  evidence  that  the  woros  "any 
seaman  "as  used  in  the  section  were  the  deliberate  and  well-considered 
expressions  of  Congress,  intended  to  have  their  usual  and  natural  effect 
and  consequently  to  apply  to  seamen  regardless  of  their  nationality. 
For  the  reasons  given  1  am  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  the  section 
were  intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  foreign  seamen  shipping  in 
American  ports  on  loreign  merchant  vessels. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  section  in 
its  application  to  such  a  case.  In  Patterson  v.  The  Mcdora^  already 
i-eferred  to,  it  appears  that  a  majority  of  the  libelants  were  of  foreign 
nationality  and  the  rest  American  citizens.  They  shipped  as  seamen 
on  a  British  vessel  in  the  port  of  New  York,  a  portion  of  their  wages 


if  they  are  American  by  birth  or  naturalization,  that  have  regularly 
shipped  upon  a  British  vessel,  and  have  thereby  become  British  sea- 
men for  the  time  being;"  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  libelants  were 
outside  of  its  provisions.  It  was  further  held  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  section  to  any  of  the 
libelants.  Reliance  was  nad  on  Ross  v.  Mclntyre,  140  U.  S.,  453;  11 
Sup.  Ct,  897;  35  L.  Ed.,  581,  as  supporting  the  conclusions  reached 
bf  the  learned  district  judge.     On  tne  other  hand,  in  United  States  v. 
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Nelson  (D.  C.)?  100  Fed.,  125,  already  referred  to,  the  court,  while 
stating  obiter  that  the  section  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  American 
seamen,  said: 

"To  construe  the  statute  as  applying  to  those  pei'sons  only  who 
ship  or  engage  to  ship  on  American  vessels,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
give  too  narrow  a  construction  to  it,  too  small  a  field  for  its  operation, 
and  make  the  statute  inconsistent  with  itself  and  inharmonious  as  a 
whole.  *  *  *  The  statute  declares  that  it  is  applicable  to  foreign 
vessels,  and  it  provides  that  any  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee 
who  violates  its  provisions  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  that  the 
master,  etc.,  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  would  be,  provided  that 
treaties  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  do  not 
conflict."    *     *     * 

Here  is  a  clear  recognition  that  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  to  the 
contrary  the  section  applies  with  full  force  and  effect  to  the  prepay- 
ment or  the  wages  of  American  seamen  shipping  in  an  American  port 
on  a  British  merchant  vessel.  If  the  section  be  constitutional  as 
applied  to  such  a  case,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  Congress  had  not 
the  power  to  apply  the  section  to  the  prepayment  of  wages  of  British 
seamen  shipping  m  American  ports  on  British  merchant  vessels;  for 
its  application  to  the  latter  case  would  not  more  than  its  application  to 
the  former  ''regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  a  vessel  sailing  under  a 
foreign  flag." 

An  act  of  Congress  should  not  be  declared  void  unless  its  invalidity 
clearly  appeal's.  Where  its  language  is  so  general  as  to  apply  to  cases 
not  within  the  legislative  power  it  must  if  possible  be  so  construed  as 
to  restrict  such  generality  to  subjects  and  objects  within  that  power. 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  declare  unlawful  or  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  acts  or  offenses  wholly  done  or  committed  beyond  the  territory 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  But  with  respect  to  subjects 
committed  to  it  by  the  Constitution  it  has  full  power  to  declare  unlaw- 
ful and  provide  for  the  punishment  of  acts  and  offenses  done  or  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
shipping  interests  of  the  country  are  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
Congress  and  it  has  full  control  over  the  American  merchant  marine. 
That  Congress  had  authority  to  enact  a  uniforai  law  declaring  unlaw- 
ful and  providing  penalties  for  the  prepayment  on  the  soil  or  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  the  wages  of  seamen  of  whatever  nation- 
ality shipping  in  such  ports  on  vessels  of  whatever  nationality,  as 
detrimental,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  to  seamen  and  the  American 
merchant  marine,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  I  do  not  regard  In 
re  Koss,  140  U.  S.,  453;  11  Sup.  Ct,  897;  35  L.  Ed.,  581,  either  in  the 
points  decided  or  in  the  language  employed  by  the  court,  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  the  views  now  expressed.  I  can  discover  nothing  in 
any  part  of  the  opinion  countenancing  the  idea  that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  under  a  penalty  the  prepayment  on 
American  soil  or  in  American  ports  of  the  wages  of  seamen  shipping 
in  such  ports  on  foreign  vessels.  Certainly  if  such  prohibition  were 
beyond  the  legislative  authority  in  the  case  of  foreign  seamen,  it  would 
be  equall}'  so  in  the  case  of  American  seamen,  for  under  the  doctrine 
of  temporary  allegiance,  the  same  argument  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  both  cases.  The  court  held  that  ''the  territorial  jurisdiction" 
of  a  nation  '''includes  its  ports  and  navigable  waters  as  well  as  its 
lands,"  and  that  the  "system  of  law"  governing  the  mercantile  service 
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**  attaches  to  the  vessel  and  crew  when  they  leave  a  national  port  and 
accompanies  them  round  the  globe,  regulating  their  lives,  protecting 
their  persons  and  punishing  their  offenses;"  but  recognized  thaf  this 
law  may  be  suspended  while  he  is  in  the  ports  of  a  foreign  nation,  but 
where  such  foreign  nation  gmnts  to  the  country  which  ne  serves  the 
power  to  administer  its  own  laws  in  such  foreign  temtory,  then  the 
law  under  which  he  enlisted  again  becomes  supreme."  But  the  court 
did  not  hold  or  state  that  the  system  of  law  which  accompanies  a  vessel 
when  it  leaves  a  port  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs  would,  while 
she  is  in  a  port  of  a  foreign  nation,  exclude  the  application  of  the  law 
of  that  nation,  passed  for  the  protection  of  its  shipping  interests,  declar- 
ing unlawful  and  providing  punishment  for  acts  aone  in  the  latter  port 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  master  or  agent  of  the  vessel.  If  the  prepay- 
ment of  the  libelant's  wages  had  not  been  directly  or  indirectly  made 
until  after  the  Kestor  left  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  was  on  the  high 
seas,  and  thus  was  not  made  on  the  soil  or  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  the  case  would  have  presented  a  totally  different  aspect.  But 
the  prepayment  was  made  in  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  consequently 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  To  hold  that 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  apply  the  section  to  such  a 
case  would  involve  a  clear  departure  from  settled  doctrine  repeatedly 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  United  States  v.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.,  520;  23  L.  Ed.,  742,  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

''The  merchant  vessels  of  one  countiy  visiting  the  ports  of  another 
for  the  pui*poses  of  trade  subject  themselves  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  port  they  visit,  so  long  as  they  remain;  and  this  as  well  in  war  as 
in  peace,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  treaty." 

Full  effect  must  be  given  to  the  provision  that  "  this  section  shall 
apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,"  as 
a  constitutional  enactment  applying  to  the  prepayment  on  our  soil  or 
in  our  waters  of  the  wages  of  seamen  who  are  British  subjects  shipping 
in  American  ports  on  British  vessels. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Construction  of  Release  of  Claim  for  Damages  for  Inju- 
ries— Suit  for  Discharge  from  Employment  without  Cause — 
Rlioades  v.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Hallway  Co,,  Sitj^reine  Court  of 
Ajypeals  of  West  Virginia^  30  Southeastern  Reporter,  page  209, — An 
action  in  assumpsit  upon  a  contract  of  employment,  alleging  damages 
resulting  from  discharge  from  said  employment  without  good  cause, 
was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.,  by  one 
G.  W.  Rhoadcs  against  the  above-named  railroad  company.  The  facts 
in  the  case  were  substantially  as  follows:  On  or  about  November  7, 
1896,  Rhoades,  then  employed  as  a  section  hand  by  the  defendant  rail- 
road company,  received  an  injury,  while  assisting  in  replacing  on  the 
track  a  derailed  freight  air,  which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  one 
of  his  legs  on  December  27  following.  Soon  after  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  negotiations  for  a  settlement  with  him  were  com- 
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menced  by  the  claim  agent  of  the  railway  company,  which  resulted  in 
the  preparation  by  said  agent,  and  signing  by  Rhoades,  of  the  follow- 
ing instrument: 

Coalburg,  W.  Va.,  April  27,  1897.  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  $600 
in  full  settlement,  satisfaction,  and  discbarge  of  all  claims  arising  from 
or  growing  out  of  personal  injuries  received  by  me  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 7,  1896,  while  working  as  a  laborer  at  wreck  at  Dry  Branch  on 
Cabin  Creek  in  the  service  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  said 
amount  to  be  paid  without  delay  by  voucher  through  agent  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  In  addition  I  am  to  be  given  a  job  as  watchman  or  in 
other  service  which  I  can  perform.  It  being  understood  that  I  stand 
in  same  relation  to  the  company  as  any  other  emplo\^ee,  injured  or  not 
injured,  and  will  be  removed  only  for  cause,  and  will  have  a  steady 
job  so  long  as  I  give  satisfaction  to  the  foreman  or  superintendent 
under  whom  I  work.     [Signed.]     G.  W.  Rhoades. 

This  instrument  was  left  in  the  possession  of  Rhoades,  and  the  agent 
said  he  would  talk  with  the  superintendent  upon  his  return  to  Hunt- 
ington, and,  if  he  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  settlement,  a 
voucher  would  be  sent  to  Charleston,  and  the  amount  paid.  He  found 
the  adjustment  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent,  who  directed  him  to 
prepare  a  voucher  for  the  amount.  Not  having  a  copy  of  the  writing 
upon  which  he  and  Rhoades  had  agreed,  and  wishing  to  embody  its 
terms  in  the  voucher,  the  agent  relied  upon  his  memory  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  voucher,  which  he  claimed  Rhoades  signed  May  1,  1897, 
and  which  is  as  follows: 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company. 

139,634.     Claim  No.  2,997. 

To  George  W.  Rhoades,  Dr.     Address, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

1897. 

April  26.  For  amount  agreed  upon  in  full  settlement,  satisfaction,  and  discharge  of 
all  claims  or  cause  oi  action  arising  from  or  growing  out  of  personal  injuries 
receive<l  by  me  on  or  about  November  7,  1890,  while  on  duty  as  laborer  at  Dry 
Branch,  at  Drainment  [derailment],  of  train  113  on  Cabin  Creek  Branch $600 

O.  K. 

Charge  to  Amount.  Certified.  Approved. 

Hun.  Div.  $600.00.  J.  W.  Winget, 

C.  T.  52.  Claim  Agent. 

Received,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  1,  1897,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  Couipan3%  the  sum  of  1600,  in  full  compromise,  satis- 
faction, and  discharge  of  all  my  claims  or  causes  of  action,  and  par- 
ticularly of  all  claims  or  causes  of  action  arising  out  of  the  personal 
injuries  received  by  me  November  7,  1896,  as  per  above  voucher.  In 
addition  to  this  1  am  to  be  given  an  opportunit}^  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany under  like  conditions  and  circumstances  as  any  other  employee, 
injured  or  not  injured,  so  long  as  I  give  satisfaction  to  the  foreman  or 
superintendent  under  whom  I  work.  George  W.  Rhoades.  [Seal.] 
J.  W.  Winget,  L.  H.  Moseman,  witnesses. 

The  f600  was  paid,  and  about  June  1,  1897,  Rhoades  went  to  work 
for  the  company  and  continued  in  its  employ  until  July,  1898,  when 
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he  was  discharged,  as  he  claimed,  without  good  cause.  While  the 
company  denied  this  claim,  it  also  claimed  that  it  had  the  right  to  dis- 
charge him  without  cause  if  it  desii*ed  to  do  so.  This  claim  was  denied 
by  the  trial  court,  and  the  jury  having  found  that  the  discharge  was 
without  good  cause,  a  judgment  was  I'endei'ed  in  favor  of  Rhoades, 
from  which  the  defendant  company  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of 
appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  13,  1901,  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge  Poffen- 
barger,  and  from  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
court,  the  following  is  taken: 

If  a  person  having  received  permanent  injury  in  the  service  of  his 
employer,  and  claiming  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
the  latter^  in  consideration  of  an  agi'eement  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  give  him  work  so  long  as  he  gives  satisfaction  to  the  foreman  or 
superintendent  under  whom  he  works  releases  his  claim  for  damages 
for  said  injury,  and  is  then  given  employment  in  pursuance  of  the 
agreement  at  wages  agreed  upon  between  them,  there  is  no  lack  of 
certainty  or  mutuality  in  the  agi'eement,  for  all  its  terms  are  settled, 
and  by  releasing  his  claim  for  damages  the  employee  has  paid  in 
advance  for  the  option  to  do  such  work  for  his  employer  as  he  is  able 
to  do,  and  he  can  not  be  discharged  without  cause. 

If,  in  such  case,  the  servant  be  discharged  without  cause,  he  may 
ti-eat  the  contract  as  absolutely  broken,  by  the  master,  and  in  action 
thereon  recover  the  full  value  of  the  contract  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  breach,  including  all  that  he  would  have  received  in  the  future  as 
well  as  in  the  past  if  the  contract  had  been  kept,  less  any  sum  he  might 
have  earned  already,  or  might  thereafter  earn  in  other  service,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  any  loss  the  defendant  sustained  by  the  loss  of  his 
services  without  the  master's  fault. 

In  the  trial  of  such  case  the  burden  is  upon  the  defendant  to  show 
that  the  discharge  was  for  good  cause,  and  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
should  not  be  set  aside  unless  it  is  clearly  wrong. 

If  two  writings  of  different  dates,  made  between  the  same  parties, 
and  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter,  are  not  different  from  each 
other  in  legal  effect,  though  different  in  terms,  and  the  latter  in  date 
is,  among  other  things,  a  receipt  for  a  sum  of  money,  mentioned  in 
the  other  and  to  be  paid,  and  therefore  a  voucher,  passed  between  the 
parties  in  performance  of  the  first  agreement,  such  first  agreement  is 
not  discharged  by  the  execution  of  the  latter,  and  resort  may  be  had 
to  both  instruments  in  ascertaining  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties. 


Employers'  Liability — Defecttve  Machinery — Assumption  op 
Risk  by  Employee — Dempsey  v.  Sawyer^  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Maine^  J^B  Atlantic  Reporter^  p<^fgc  1035, — Action  was  brought  by 
Michael  Dempsey  against  John  G.  Sawyer  to  recover  damages  for 
personal  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  Sawyer.  In 
the  supreme  court  of  Maine,  where  the  trial  was  had,  a  verdict  was 
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rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  Dempsey,  and  the  defendant,  Sawyer,  made 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  This  was  argued  before  the  full  bench  and 
the  decision  was  rendered  May  29,  1901,  the  motion  for  a  new  trial 
being  overruled.  The  case  hinged  upon  the  question  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  risk  of  a  defective  machine  by  which  the  plaintiff  was 
injured,  and  upon  this  question  the  court  laid  down  the  law  in  its 
opinion,  delivered  by  Judge  Emery.  The  syllabus  of  the  opinion, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  reads  as  follows: 

The  risk  of  injury  to  a  servant  from  defective  machinery  is  prima- 
rily upon  the  master,  and  remains  upon  him  unless  the  servant  volun- 
tarily assumes  it.  The  servant  may  voluntarily  assume  such  risk,  and 
relieve  the  master  from  it,  but  such  assumption  is  his  voluntary  act, 
not  his  legal  duty. 

Whether  the  servant  has  voluntarily  assumed  such  risk  is  a  question 
of  fact  to  be  determined  bv  the  jury.  When,  however,  the  sei'vant 
knows  and  appreciates  the  danger  of  injury  from  defective  machinery, 
and  yet  enters  or  continues  in  the  dangerous  service  without  protest, 
the  necessary  inference  is  that  he  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  risk. 
Although  the  servant  may  have  once  taken  such  risk  upon  himself,  he 
may  throw  it  back  upon  the  master  by  a  notification  that  he  will  no 
longer  carry  it.  Whether  the  risk,  once  assumed,  has  been  thus  thrown 
off,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  When  a  serv^ant  has  thrown  off 
the  risk  once  assumed,  he  may  voluntarily  reassume  it,  and  whether 
he  has  reassumed  it  is  also  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury. 

When  a  servant  has  notified  the  master  that  he  will  no  longer  carry 
a  risk  once  assumed,  and  is  requested  by  the  master  to  continue  in  the 
service,  with  the  assurance  that  the  defects  shall  be  speedily  remedied, 
and  the  servant  thereupon  does  continue  in  the  service,  it  is  a  question 
of  fact  for  the  jury  whether  the  servant  has  thereby  reassumed  the 
risk,  pending  the  removal  of  the  defects,  or  whether  it  remains  upon 
the  master.  There  is  no  necessary  inference  either  way.  In  this  case 
the  jury  has  found  for  the  plaintiff  upon  all  these  questions  of  fact, 
and  the  court  is  not  convinced  that  the  juiy  was  unmistakably  wrong 
in  so  doing. 


Employers'  Liability — Duties  of  the  Employer — Inspection  op 
Appliances,  Etc. — Lafayette  Bridge  Company  v,  Olseii^  ZTnited  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Serenth  Circuity  108  Federal  Reporter,  page 
335, — This  suit  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  one 
John  Olson,  a  common  laborer  in  the  employ  of  the  bridge  company 
above  named,  and  who  was  drowned  in  the  Illinois  River  by  falling 
from  a  temporary  bridge  or  scaffolding  during  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
across  said  river.  The  fall  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  planks  of 
which  the  scaffolding  was  made  were  not  large  or  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  one  of  them  broke,  causing 
Olsen  to  be  precipitated  to  the  river  below.  The  material  used  was 
selected  by  one  Luke,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work  and  who  was 
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the  sole  representative  of  the  bridge  company — hiring,  paying,  and 
discharging  the  men,  and  doing  all  the  buying  for  the  bridge  company. 
The  negligence  which  caused  the  accident  was  the  selection  of  poor 
material  for  the  scaffolding  by  Luke,  the  foreman,  and  the  point  upon 
which  the  case  hinged  was  whether  the  company  was  responsible  for 
his  negligence.  In  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  in  which  the  trial  of  the 
case  was  had,  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  was  rendered  and 
the  defendant  bridge  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  seventh  circuit.  Said  court  rendered 
its  decision  April  30, 1901,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 
Circuit  Judge  Jenkins  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  and,  in  the 
the  course  of  the  same,  he  used  the  following  language: 

We  have  held  in  Reed  v.  Stockmeyer,  34  U.  S.  App.,  727;  20  C.  C.  A., 
381;  74  Fed.,  186,  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  master  to  use  ordinary 
care  to  furnish  appliances  reasonably  safe  for  the  use  of  sei'vants, 
such  as,  with  reasonable  care  on  his  part,  can  be  used  without  danger 
save  such  as  is  incident  to  the  business  in  which  such  instrumentalities 
are  employed;  that  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  master  to  use  like  care  to 
provide  a  safe  place  in  which  the  laborer  may  perfonn  his  work,  and 
to  keep  it  in  a  suitable  condition.  These  duties  may  not  be  foregone, 
and,  when  delegated  to  be  performed  by  another,  that  other  is  a  vice- 
principal,  and  quoad  hoc  represents  the  principal,  so  that  his  act  is  the 
act  of  the  principal.  That  other  may  have  a  dual  character — vice- 
principal  with  respect  to  the  duty  due  from  the  master  to  the  servant, 
and  coservant  with  respect  to  his  acts  as  a  workman.  In  case  of 
injury,  the  question  of  tne  liabilitv  of  the  master  turns  rather  on  the 
character  of  the  act  than  on  the  relations  of  the  servants  to  each  other. 
If  the  act  is  in  the  discharge  of  some  positive  duty  owing  by  the 
master  to  the  servant,  then  negligence  therein  is  the  negligence  of  the 
master;  otherwise,  there  should  be  personal  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  master  to  render  him  liable.  These  principles  we  understand  to 
be  established  by  the  iniling  of  the  ultimate  tribunal  [the  United  States 
Supreme  Court]. 

This  duty  of  the  master  owing  tg  the  servant  is  not  absolute,  but 
relative,  measured  by  the  nature  and  character  of  the  employment  and 
the  nature  of  the  location  and  the  surroundings.  In  the  case  at  bar  the 
work  to  be  done  was  accompanied  by  danger  arising  not  only  from 
location,  but  from  the  great  weight  to  be  supported.  In  furnishing 
plank  to  be  used  for  such  support,  the  master  owed  to  the  servant  the 
positive  duty  of  furnishing  material  reasonably  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  the  contemplated  use.  In  the  reasonable  discharge  of  his  duty  he 
should  ascertain  if  the  plank  furnished  were  reasonably  sufficient  to 
bear  the  weight  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected.  That  was  matter 
of  technical  knowledge  and  experience,  which  could  not  be  left  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  common  laborer.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  master 
to  have  proper  inspection  of  the  lumber  furnished,  to  ascertain  its 
soundness,  for  upon  that  depended  its  breaking  strength  and  its  ability 
to  sustain  the  ordinary  wording  strain  to  which  it  would  be  subjecteci. 
It  was  incumbent  upon  the  master,  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
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case,  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  defectiveness  of  the  plank  that  broke 
[having  a  curl  in  the  gram  at  the  point  where  it  broke],  to  have  shown 
that  such  inspection  was  had  before  the  employment  of  the  material  in 
work  in  which  life  was  at  stake  if  the  material  was  defective.  So  far 
as  the  record  discloses,  no  such  inspection  was  had. 

If  the  duty  of  inspection  was  delegated  to  the  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  work,  it  was  not  performed.  He  instructed  common  laborers  to 
select  the  plank,  and  to  pick  out  the  best.  Such  selection,  however, 
is  not  the  mspection  which  duty  to  the  servant  required.  The  common 
laborer  might  form  some  judgment  between  two  sticks  of  timber,  and 
select  the  better  one  as  they  appeared  to  his  uninformed  and  inexi)e- 
rienced  mind;  but  he  could  not  discover  that  which  required  for  its 
ascertainment  technical  knowledge  of  woods  and  the  ripened  judgment 
of  an  expert.  There  is  no  evidence  of  inspection  by  principal  or  bv 
vice-principal;  and,  failing  therein,  the  master  is  chargeable  with 
knowledge  of  such  defects  as  would  have  been  ascertained  by  proper 
inspection  by  a  competent  person.  The  evidence  produced  by  the 
master  renders  it  probable  that  proper  inspection  would  have  dis- 
covered the  defect. 

It  is  not  sufficient  discharge  of  the  master's  duty  that  sufficient  good 
material  should  be  mingled  with  bad  material  in  a  common  mass.  As 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  duty  of  inspection  could  not  be  put  aside  or 
delegated  for  performance  to  ignorant  and  inexperienced  men.  If 
the  defect  were  obvious,  the  master  failed  in  duty  in  permitting  the 
use  of  the  defective  plank.  If  proper  inspection  would  nave  disclosed 
the  defect,  although  it  was  not  apparent  to  the  uneducated  eye,  there 
is  imputed  to  the  master  knowledge  of  that  which  a  proper  inspection 
would  have  furnished.  If  the  defect  were  latent,  ana  not  discoverable 
upon  proper  inspection,  the  master  would  not  be  responsible,  for  his 
failure  to  inspect  worked  no  harm. 

The  duty  of  inspection  would  seem  from  the  evidence  to  have  been 
delegated  to  the  loreman.  There  is  no  evidence  that  that  duty  was 
performed  by  him.  In  respect  thereof  he  stood  for  the  master,  and 
was  vice-principal,  and  was  not  coservant  with  those  employed  upon 
the  structure. 


Employers'  Liabiltty — Validity  of  Release  of  Claim  for  Dam- 
ages— Burik  V,  Dundee  Woolen  Co.^  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey^ 
Ifi  Atlantic  Reporter^  J>^^^  •^^- — ^^  ^^is  case  suit  was  brought  by 
one  Martin  Burik  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ.  In  the  trial 
court  the  defendant  company  set  up  as  a  defense  to  the  suit  a  release 
of  all  claims  for  damages  which  it  had  received  from  the  plaintiflf,  but 
the  court  held  that  the  release  was  not  valid  and  directed  that  a  ver- 
diet  be  rendered  for  the  plaintiflf,  which  was  done.  Upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  defendant  company  a  rule  was  issued  by  the  supreme  court 
of  New  Jersey  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted. 
After  a  hearing  the  court  rendered  its  decision  June  10,  1901,  and 
denied  the  application  for  a  new  trial,  supporting  the  action  of  the 
trial  court.     The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by 
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Judge  Collins  and  from  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  court  and  sets  out  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  the  following  is 
taken: 

In  a  suit  against  a  corporation  to  recover  damages  for  personal 
injuries  received  in  its  service,  the  defendant  relied  upon  a  release 
drawn  in  the  English  language  and  executed  by  the  plaintiff,  who 
understood  only  Slavonic.  The  execution  of  the  release  was  procured 
by  the  English-speaking  secretary  of  the  corporation,  who  knew  no 
Slavonic.  A  fellow-countryman  of  the  servant,  in  the  same  employ- 
ment, was,  without  objection  by  the  servant,  called  in  to  interpret, 
and  through  him  the  secretary  undertook  to  make  known  the  purport 
of  the  instrument  presented  for  execution.  Ileld^  that  the  interpreter 
must  be  considered  the  agent  of  the  defendant  [the  woolen  company], 
and  that,  if  the  purport  of  the  instrument  was  not  adequately  imparted 
to  the  plaintiff,  it  was  not  a  valid  release. 


Strikes — Conspiracy — Injunction — Mlis  Chalmers  Co.  v.  Reliable 
Lodge^  United  States  Circuit  Courts  Northern  District  of  Illinois^  111 
Federal  Reportei\  page  ^64.. — In  this  case  the  Allis  Chalmers  Company 
complained  that  a  portion  of  its  workmen,  having  left  their  employ- 
ment and  declared  a  strike,  were  using  organized  efforts  to  injure  the 
business  of  the  complainant  by  establishing  patrols  or  pickets  about 
its  works,  and  by  threats,  acts  of  violence,  and  otherwise  had  intimi- 
dated those  persons  who  desired  to  enter  or  to  continue  in  its  service, 
to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  company's  business.  The  company 
asks  for  relief  and  an  injunction  against  the  continuance  of  such  acts. 

The  parties  complained  against  denied  that  the  violence  and  threats 
were  the  acts  of  themselves  or  of  anyone  acting  by  their  direction. 
They  stated  that  their  pickets  yvere  under  instructions  to  notify  work- 
men seeking  emplo^nnent  that  a  strike  was  on,  but  were  not  to  attempt 
in  any  manner  to  intimidate  such  workmen. 

Judge  Kohlsaat,  in  granting  the  injunction,  said: 

Under  all  the  conflict  of  evidence  in  this  case,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  and  their  confederates,  have  con- 
spired to  and  have  greatly  intimidated  complainant's  workmen,  and 
thereby  have  intended  to  and  have  done  great  and  irreparable  injury 
to  complainant's  business  and  property,  largely  in  excess  of  the  neces- 
sary jurisdictional  amount.  It  is  conceivable,  theoretically,  that  patrols 
or  pickets  could  be  maintained  upon  the  platonic  basis  claimed  by 
defendants;  but  the  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  leaves  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  court  that  the  name  was  not  misapplied  in  this  case.  Here 
a  siege  exists.  Probably  to  some  extent  the  acts  of  violence  complained 
of  have  been  done  by  persons  not  members  of  the  union  and  not  con- 
nected in  any  manner  with  the  striking  workmen,  but  in  some  of  the 
cases  the  evidence  is  so  specific  that  it  can  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
true  that  at  such  times,  when  excitement  runs  high,  the  public  mind  is 
inflammable,  at  least  among  such  persons  as  usually  attach  themselves 
to  strikers.     It  is  also  true  that  the  criminal  classes  take  advantage  of 
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such  occasions  to  commit,  under  cover  of  honest  men,  dastardly  and 
cowardly  acts.  These  facts  applied  to  this  case  make  it  apparent  that 
the  conduct  of  defendants  was  calculated  to  work  a  serious  wrong  to 
complainant.  In  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  pickets  were  in  some 
case  themselves  guilty  of  intimidating  complainant^s  workmen,  and  were 
the  indirect,  if  not  the  direct,  inspii^ation  of  like  acts  and  of  violence  by 
others.  It  is  conceded  that  these  pickets  were  appointed  and  directed 
by  officers  and  members  of  defendant  lodges.  That  a  conspiracy  existed 
among  a  number  of  these  officers  and  members  to  stop,  and  thereby 
injure,  the  business  of  complainant,  by  intimidation  and  violence,  is 
evident.  In  a  conspiracy  of  this  character,  where  it  is  difficult  to  even 
learn  the  names  of  the  individual  members  of  the  lodges,  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  individual  members  in  the  conspiracy  is  difficult  to 
establish  by  direct  proofs;  but  their  acquiescence  in,  and  connivance  at, 
the  methods  pursued  by  their  officers  and  leaders,  is  easily  established 
by  the  results  sought  and  accomplished. 

These  being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  law  is  clear  and  emphatic. 
The  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  resti-ain  the  defendants,  under 
the  circumstiinces,  is  too  well  established  to  require  citations  or  be 
called  in  question  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  decisions.  *  *  * 
As  now  presented,  the  court  must  grant  the  writ  in  broad  and  unmis- 
takable terms,  commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  as 
shown  by  the  facts  in  evidence  upon  this  proceeding.  To  do  so  will 
work  no  hardship,  nor  will  it  even  hamper  the  actions  of  any  law- 
abiding  person.  Indeed,  no  one  without  a  pui^pose  to  commit  an 
unlawful  act  would  be  affected  thereby. 

It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  workmen  to  quit  work  severally  or  in  a 
body,  so  long  as  the  act  does  not  come  witnin  the  rule  against  con- 
spiracies to  injure  the  property  of  another.  They  may  also  use  peace- 
able means  in  persuading  others  to  join  them  in  carrying  out  the 
strike,  subject  to  the  above  rule.  Both  of  these  rights,  howev  er,  must 
be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
right  of  every  man  to  run  his  own  business  in  his  own  way,  provided 
he  keeps  within  the  law  in  so  doing,  or  the  right  of  every  man  to  work 
or  not  to  work,  to  strike  or  not  to  strike,  to  join  a  union  or  not,  as  he 
may  think  best.  In  other  words,  a  man  may  decide  his  own  course, 
and  hold  himself  to  certain  rules,  but  he  can  not  impose  those  rules  or 
that  course  upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  man,  against  his  wish,  any 
more  than  he  can  place  fetters  upon  his  hands  or  shackles  upon  his 
feet.  And  when,  as  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  attempt  is  made,  tnrough 
intimidation  and  acts  of  violence,  to  effect  this  end,  it  is  tyranny  of  the 
most  despotic  character;  it  is  civil  war;  it  is  treason  to  the  principles 
of  this  and  almost  every  other  government.     It  will  not  be  tolei*ated. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATIHO  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINCE 

JAiniART  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

MASSACHTJSETTS. 
ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  80. — Sunday  labor — Bootblacks, 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  bootblacks  to  carry  on  their  business  on  Sunday 
up  to  the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  February  21,  1901. 

Chapter  106. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  Convicts  in  the  State  prison  may  be  employed,  in  the  custody  of  an 
officer,  on  any  part  of  the  premises  of  the  prison;  and  an  escape  from  such  premises 
shall  be  deemed  an  escape  from  the  prison. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  5,  1901. 

Chapter  113. — Posting  of  time  tables  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Section  1.  Section  ten  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  as  amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  is  hereby  further 
amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  10.  No  minor  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  no  woman,  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  mercantile  estab- 
lishment more  than  fifty-eignt  hours  in  any  one  week:  Provided^  That  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  during  the  month  of  December  in  each  year 
to  persons  employed  in  shops  for  the  sale  oi  goods  at  retail;  and  every  employer 
shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  persons  are  employed  a 
printed  notice  statmg  the  number  of  hours'  work  required  of  them  on  each  day  of 
the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  such  work,  and  the  hour  when  the 
time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  other  meals  begin  and  end.  The  printed 
form  of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  snail  be 
approved  by  the  attorney-general;  and  the  employment  of  any  such  person  for  a 
longer  time  in  any  day  than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  section; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  expression  **  mercantile  establishments"  shall  have 
the  following  meanings:  Any  premises  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  any  goods  or  merchandise,  and  any  premises  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
restaurant  or  for  publicly  providing  and  serving  meals. 

Sec.  2.  Any  employer,  superintendent,  overseer  or  other  agent  of  a  mercantile 
establishment  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Skc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  6,  1901. 

Chapter  164. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  No  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  acids  when  «uch  employment  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of 
such  minor. 
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8ec.  2.  The  State  board  of  health  shall  upon  the  application  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Common  wealth  determine,  after  such  investigation  as  said  board  may  deem  neces- 
sary, whether  or  not  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  acid  is  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  the  health  of  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  the  decision  of  said  board 
shall  Ix)  conclusive  evidence  whether  or  not  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  acid  is 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  such  minors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  employs  a  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  manu- 
facture of  an  acid  after  the  State  board  of  health  has  decided  that  such  manufacture 
is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  such  minor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  :VIarch  20,  1901. 

Chapter  166. — Protection  of  workmen  on  buildings. 

Section  1.  Whenever  in  the  erection  of  an  iron  or  a  steel  framed  building  the 
spacers  between  the  girders  or  floor  beams  of  any  floor  are  not  filled  or  covered  by 
the  permanent  construction  of  said  floors  before  another  story  is  added  to  the  build- 
ing, then  a  close  plank  flooring  shall  be  placed  and  maintained  over  such  spaces, 
from  the  time  when  the  beams  or  girders  are  placed  in  position  until  said  permanent 
construction  is  applied:  Prodded^  however^  That  openings  may  be  left  through  said 
floors  for  the  passage  of  w^orkmen  or  material,  which  opening  shall  be  protected  by 
a  stout  hand  railing  not  less  than  four  feet  high. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  construction  of  any  iron  or  steel  framed  building  having  a  clear 
story  of  twenty-five  feet  elevation  or  more  a  staging  with  a  close  plank  floormg  shall 
be  placed  under  the  whole  extent  of  the  beams,  girders  or  trusses  of  such  story  upon 
winch  iron  or  steel  workers  are  working,  and  not  more  than  ten  feet  below  the 
underside  of  such  beams,  girders  and  trusses. 

Six*.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  public  buildings  attached  to  the 
inspection  department  of  the  Massachusetts  district  police  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  March  20,  1901. 

Chapter  175. — Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River, 

Section  1.  The  trustees  of  the  Textile  School  of  Fall  River,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  change  its  name 
to  The  Bradford  Purfee  TexUle  School  of  Fall  River. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  21,  1901. 

Chaiter  370. — Specificationgf  etc.,  to  he  posted  in  textile  factories. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  acta  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  Section  J.  The  occupier  or  manager  of  every  textile  factory  shall  post  in 
every  room  where  any  employees  work  by  the  job,  in  legible  writing  or  printing, 
and  In  suflicient  numbers  to  be  easily  accessible  to  such  employees,  specifications  of 
the  character  of  each  kind  of  work  to  be  done  by  them,  and  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion. Such  specifications  in  the  case  of  weaving  rooms  shall  state  the  intended  or 
maximum,  length  or  weight  of  a  cut  or  piece,  the  count  per  inch  of  reed,  and  the 
nnml)er  of  picks  per  inch,  and  the  price  per  cut  or  piece,  or  per  pound:  or,  if  pay- 
ment is  made  per  pick  or  per  yard,  the  price  per  pick  or  per  yard;  and  each  warp 
shall  bear  a  designating  ticket  or  mark  of  identification.  In  roving  or  spinning 
rooms  the  number  of  roving  or  yarn  and  the  price  per  hank  for  each  size  of  machine 
shall  l)e  stated;  and  each  machine  shall  bear  a  ticket  stating  the  number  of  the  rov- 
ing or  yarn  made  upon  it.  The  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or  piece  shall  not  exceed 
five  per  cent  of  the  intended  length  of  the  same. 

Sec  2.  Section  three  of  said  chanter  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  Section  S,  The  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police 
force  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  they  shall  be  authorized  to  go  into 
any  room,  mill  or  factory  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to  any  work  done  therein  or 
coming  from  any  other  room,  mill  or  factory,  and  to  take  the  measurements  thereof; 
and  anyone  interfering  with  them  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion two  hereof. 

approved  May  8,  1901. 
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Chapter  428. — Kidnapping. 

8KCTIOX  1.  Section  thirty  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  two  of  the  Public  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  *  *  *  eo  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  SO.  Whoever,  without 
lawful  authority,  forcibly  or  secretly  confines  or  imprisons  another  person  within 
this  State  against  his  will,  or  forcibly  carries  or  sends  such  i)er8on  out  of  this 
State,  or  forcibly  seizes  and  confines  or  inveigles  or  kidnaps  another  person,  with 
intent  either  to  cause  him  to  be  secretly  confined  or  imprisoned  in  this  State  against 
his  will,  or  to  cause  him  to  be  sent  out  of  this  State  a^nst  his  will,  or  in  any  way 
held  to  gervice  against  his  will,  and  whoever  sells  or  in  any  manner  transfers  for  any 
term  the  service  of  a  ne^o,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  who  has  been  unlaw- 
fully seized,  taken,  inveigled,  or  kidnapped  from  this  State  to  any  other  State,  place, 
or  country,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  jail 
not  exceeding  two  years.  Whoever  commits  any  offence  described  in  this  section 
with  the  intent  to  extort  money  or  other  valuable  thing  thereby  shall  be  pimished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not  exceedincf  twenty-five  years. 

Approved  May  23,  1901. 

CnAPTKR  439. — Fhctories  and  tporkshops. — Safety  appliances  on  elevators,  etc. 

Sectiox  1.  Section  forty-two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  acts  of 
the  vear  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  is  hereby  amende  by  striking  out  the 
whole  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following:  Section  42.  On  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  all  elevator 
cabs  or  cars,  whether  used  for  freight  or  passengers,  shall  be  provided  with  some 
suitable  mechanical  device  whereby  they  will  be  s^urely  held  in  the  event  of  an 
accident  to  the  shipper  rope  or  hoisting  machinery,  or  any  similar  accident,  and  they 
shall  be  gtiarded  and  equipped  with  some  attachment  or  device  fastened  to  the  ele- 
vator cab  or  car,  elevator  well,  or  floor  of  the  building,  which  shall  prevent  any 
person  from  being  caught  between  the  floor  of  the  cab  or  car  and  the  floor  of  the 
building  while  attempting  to  enter  or  leave  the  elevator.  All  elevators  used  for  car- 
rying fi^ight  shall  be  equipped  with  some  suitable  device  which  shall  act  as  a  danger 
signal  to  warn  people  of  the  approach  of  the  elevator.  All  elevator  wells  built  after 
the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  that  part  of  the  inside  surface  of  the  well  which  comes  in  front  of  the  opening 
or  door  of  the  cab  or  car  shall  be  flush  with  the  cab  or  car,  and  the  door  opening 
from  said  elevator  well  into  the  building  shall  be  placed  not  more  than  two  inches 
back  from  the  face  of  said  well,  so  as  to  allow  no  space  for  a  foothold  between  the 
car  and  well  door  of  the  building.  All  the  above  construction  work  and  devices  shall 
be  approved  by  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  building,  except  that  in  the 
city  of  Boston  they  shall  be  approved  by  the  building  commissioner,  and  in  other 
cities  by  the  inspector  of  buildings:  Providedy  however y  That  upon  the  approval  of  said 
commissioner,  or  inspector  of  buildings,  or  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings, 
any  elevator  may  be  used  without  any  or  all  of  such  appliances  or  devices  when  the 
nature  of  the  businefis  is  such  that  the  necessity  for  the  same  will  not  warrant  the 
expense. 

Approved  May  28,  1901. 

Chapter  452. — Obstructing  tracks,  etc,  of  street  railway  companies. 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-seven  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  Public 
Statutes  ia  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  S7.  Whoever 
willfully  and  maliciously  obstructs  a  street  railway  company  in  the  legal  use  of  a  rail- 
way track,  or  delays  the  passing  of  the  cars  or  railway  carriages  thereon,  or  aids  in 
or  abets  such  detention  or  delay,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months.  Whoever  commits 
any  of  said  acts  in  such  manner  as  to  endanger  the  life  or  safety  of  persons  conveyed 
in  or  upon  said  cars  or  railway  carriages,  or  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  June  5,  1901. 

Chapter  472. — Free  text-books  in  public  schools. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  tliree  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  reatl  as  fol- 
lows: Sedion  1,  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall  purchase,  at  the 
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expense  of  such  city  or  town,  text-books  and  other  school  supplies  used  in  the  public 
schools;  and  said  text-books  and  supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public 
schools  free  of  charge,  subject  to  such  rule6  and  regulations  as  to  care  and  custody  as 
the  school  committee  may  prescribe,  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Said  chajpter  one  nundred  and  three  is  hereby  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing new  sections  after  section  one  thereof,  to  be  numbered  sections  two,  three  and  four, 
respectively,  as  follows:  Section  ^.  School  committees  may  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  distribution  of  said  text-books,  and  may  provide  for  the  continued  use 
of  any  text-books  by  pupils  throughout  any  grades,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  S'ciion  S,  Pupils  completing  two  years  in  any  public 
school  in  grades  more  advanced  than  the  fourth  grade  may,  if  the  school  committee 
of  a  town  or  city  so  votes,  upon  graduating  from  the  grammar  schools  of  any  city  or 
town,  and  upon  application  to  the  school  committee  of  such  citv  or  town,  be  allowed 
to  retain  in  permanent  ownership  such  three  text-books  used  during  the  last  year  of 
their  attendance  in  the  school  as  they  may  select.  Section  4-  Pupils  in  the  public 
schools  may,  if  the  school  committee  of  a  town  or  city  so  votes,  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase of  such  city  or  town,  at  such  time  or  place  as  the  school  committee  may  desig- 
nate, at  not  more  than  the  cost  price  to  such  city  or  town,  text-books  used  or  to  be 
used  by  them  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  cities  upon,  and  not  before,  its  acceptance  by 
the  board  of  aldermen,  and  it  shall  take  effect  in  towns  upon,  and  not  before,  its 
acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting  thereon  at  any  annual  town 
meeting. 

Approved  June  6,  1901. 

Chapter  474. — Construdion  of  foundries^  etc.y  Bostotu 

Section  1.  Section  forty-six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  as  amended  by  section  four  of  chapter 
four  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  acts  of  tfie  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words:  Provided, 
however^  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  used  only  for 
foundries  or  for  working  in  metals,  built  outside  of  the  building  limits  and  conform- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  first  class  buildings  except  in  having  the  beams  of  wood, 
supported  or  not  supported  by  posts  of  wood,  and  in  having  floors  of  wood  laid 
directly  upon  the  beams  and  the  floors  kept  uncovered  on  their  underside  between 
the  beams. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  6,  1901. 

Resolves. — Chapter  42. — Netv  Bedford  Textile  School 

Resolvedy  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  trustees  of  the  New  Bedford  TextiFe  School,  the  sum  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  textile  school  established  and 
conducted  at  New  Bedford  by  the  saici  corporation:  Provided^  however^  That  no  part 
of  the  sum  herein  authorized  shall  be  paid  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  lur- 
nished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an  additional  sum  of 
seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  the  said  trastees  by  the  city  of  New  Bedford, 
or  received  by  them  from  other  sources;  And  provided^  further,  That  the  yearly  tuition 
fee  at  said  institution  for  day  pupils  who  are  nonresidents  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  city  of  New  Bedford  is 
hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees  such  sum  of  money, 
not  exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  amount 
provided  for  by  this  resolve. 

Approved  April  2,  1901. 

Resolves. — Chapter  70. — LoweU  Textile  School. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  unaer  the  direction  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  in  erecting  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  use 
of  said  school:  Prmnded,  That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid  until  satisfactory  evi- 
dence is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an  additional 
sum  of  thirty-five  thouisand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said  trustees  by  the  city  of 
Lowell,  or  received  by  them  from  other  sources,  for  the  same  purpose.     The  city  of 
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Lowell  IB  hereby  anthorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees  such  sum 
of  money,  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  neceesanr  together 
with  that  received  from  other  sources  to  obtain  the  amount  provided  u>r  by  this 
resolve. 
Approved  May  1,  1901. 

Resolves. — Chapter  71. — Ixnoell  Textile  SchooL 

Remilved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  school:  Provided^  That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be 
paid  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  an  additional  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said 
trustees  by  the  city  of  Lowell,  or  received  by  them  from  other  sources.  The  city  of 
Lowell  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  said  trustees  such  sum 
of  money,  not  exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  toother  with 
that  received  from  other  sources  to  secure  the  amount  provided  for  by  this  resolve. 

Approved  May  1, 1901. 

Resolves. — Chapter  88. — Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  ofFaU  River. 

Revived,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  the  school 
for  completing  tne  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  or  building  for  the  use  of 
the  school:  F?omded,  That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  paid  until  satifflactory  evidence 
is  furnished  to  the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an  additional  sum 
of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  said  school  by  the  city  of  Fall  River 
or  has  been  received  by  it  from  other  sources  for  the  same  purpose,  auring  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  one;  And^  also  provided^  That  such  part  of  said  additional  sum 
of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  as  may  be  approved  by  the  auditor  may  be  paid  by 
the  conveyance  to  the  school,  at  a  valuation  also  to  be  approved  by  the  auditor,  of 
land  in  fee,  free  from  incumbrances.  The  city  of  Fall  River  is  hereby  authorized  U. 
raise  by  taxation  and  to  pay  to  said  school  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  necessary  t(M;ether  with  that  received  from  other 
sources  to  secure  the  amount  provided  for  oy  mis  resolve. 

Approved  June  5, 1901. 

NEW  YOBX. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  9. — Department  of  Labor ,  etc* 

SicnoM  1.  A  department  of  labor  and  the  office  of  commissioner  of  labor  are  hereby 
created.  Within  twenty  days  after  this  act  takes  effect,  the  ^venior,  by  and  witn 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  of  labor,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  until  January  first^  nineteen  hundred  and  five.  A  successor  to 
such  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  m  like  manner  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  is 
appointed.  Such  commissioner  shall  be  the  head  of  such  department  and  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  The  offices  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  factory  inspector,  and 
the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  shall  be  abolished  upon  the  appoint- 
ment and  qualification  of  such  commissioner  of  labor.  The  commissioner  shairhave 
the  powers  conferred  and  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  commissioner 
of  Iflkbor  statistics  and  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  forthwith  upon  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  appoint  and  may  at  pleasure  remove,  two  deputy  commissioners  of 
labor  to  be  desigoiated  respectively  as  the  first  and  second  deputy  commissioners  of 
labor,  each  of  whom  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  l^n  the  appointment  of  such  deputies  the  offices  of  the  assistant  factory 
inspector,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  and  chief  clerk  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics  are  abolished. 

Sec.  4.  The  department  of  labor  shall  be  divided  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
into  three  bureaus  as  follows:  foctory  inspection,  labor  statistics,  and  mediation  and 
arbitration.    The  bureau  of  factory  inspection  shall  be  under  the  special  charge  of 
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the  first  deputy  commiflsioner  of  labor,  who,  under  the  Bupervision  and  direction 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  such  of  the  powers  conferred,  and  perform 
such  of  the  duties  imposed,  by  law  upon  the  factory  inspector,  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  be  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  second  deputy  commissioner  or  labor,  who,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  such  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  and  perform  such  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  bureau 
of  mediation  and  arbitration  shall  be  under  the  special  charge  and  supervision  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  who,  together  with  the  first  and  second  deputy  oommia- 
sioners  of  labor  shall  constitute  a  board,  which  shall  have  the  powers  conferred,  and 
perform  the  duties  imposed,  by  law  on  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 
The  powers  hereby  conferred  upon  the  first  and  second  deputy  commissioners  shall 
not  include  the  appointment  of  officers,  clerks  or  other  employes  in  any  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  department  of  labor. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  provided  by  this  act,  the  deputies,  officers  and  employees  in  the 
office  of  or  appointed  by  the  factory  inspector,  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics, 
and  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  are  continued  in  office  until  removed 
pursuant  to  law. 

Sec.  6.  Wherever  the  terms  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  or  factoiy  inspector, 
occur  in  any  law,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  commissioner  oi  labor,  and 
wherever  the  term  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  occurs  in  any  law,  it 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  board  created  by  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  not  affect  pending  actions  or  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal, 
brought  by  or  against  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  or  factory  inspector.  All 
proceedings  and  matters  pending  before  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
when  this  act  takes  effect  shall  be  continued  and  completed  before  the  board  hereby 
created;  and  where  a  grievance  or  dispute  has  been  submitted  to  the  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration,  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  the  board  hereby 
created  may  make  such  further  investigation  in  relation  thereto  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  February  7,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed, 
three-fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  116 — Exemption  from  exectUioru 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety -one  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

5  1391.  In  addition  to  the  exemptions  allowed  by  the  last  section,  necessary  house- 
hold furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  professional  instruments,  furniture  and 
library,  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  together  witti  the 
necessary  food  for  the  team  for  ninety  days,  are  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue 
of  an  execution,  when  owned  by  a  person,  being  a  householder,  or  havinp;  a  fomily 
for  which  he  provides,  except  where  the  execution  is  issued  upon  a  jud^ent, 
recovered  wholly  upon  one  or  more  demands,  either  for  work  performed  in  the 
family  as  a  domestic,  or  for  the  purchase  money  of  one  or  more  articles  exempt  as 
prescribed  in  this  or  the  last  section. 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

Became  a  law,  March  15,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  306. — Factories  and  vxyrkshopa — Wash  rooms  and  water-closets. 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  **An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constitut- 
ing chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  88.  Every  factory  shall  contain  a  suitable,  convenient  and  separate  water-closet  or 
water-closets  for  each  sex,  which  shall  be  properly  screened,  ventilated,  and  kept  clean 
and  free  from  all  obscene  writing  or  markmg;  and  also,  a  suitable  and  convenient 
wash  room.  The  water-closets  used  by  women  shall  have  separate  approaches. 
Inside  closets  shall  be  maintained  whenever  practicable  and  in  all  cases  when  required 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  When  women  or  girls  are  employed,  a  dressing  room 
shall  be  provided  for  them,  when  required  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  9,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 
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Chapter  418. — Convict  labor, 

SscnoN  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  title  two  of  chapter  three  of  part  four 
of  the  revised  statutes  relating  to  State  prisons,  as  amended  by  chapter  six  nundred 
and  twenty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  107.  The  comptroller,  the  State  commission  of  prisons  and  the  superintendent  of 
State  prisons  and  the  lunacy  commission  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  to  be  known 
as  the  board  of  classification.  Said  board  shall  fix  and  determine  the  prices  at  which 
all  labor  performed,  and  all  articles  manufactured  in  the  charitable  institutions  man- 
aged and  controlled  by  the  State  and  in  the  penal  institutions  in  this  State  and  fur- 
nished to  the  State,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  or  to  the  public  institutions 
thereof,  shall  be  furnished,  which  prices  shall  be  uniform  to  all,  except  that  the 
prices  for  goods  or  labor  furnished  by  the  penitentiaries  to  or  for  the  county  in  which 
they  are  located,  or  the  political  divisions  thereof,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  such  counties,  except  New  York  and  Kings  counties,  in  which  the  prices 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners  of  charities  and  correction,  respectively.  The 
prices  shall  be  as  near  the  usual  market  price  for  such  labor  and  supplies  as  possible. 
The  State  commission  of  prisons  shall  devise  and  furnish  to  all  such  institutions  a 
proper  form  for  such  requisition,  and  the  comptroller  shall  devise  and  furnish  a  proper 
svstem  of  accounts  to  be  kept  for  all  such  transactions.  It  shall  also  be  the  autv  of 
the  board  of  classification  to  classify  the  buildings,  offices  and  institutions  owned  or 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  and  it  shall  fix  and  determine  the  styles,  pat- 
terns, designs  and  qualities  of  the  articles  to  be  manufactured  for  such  buildings, 
ofl^ces  and  public  institutions  in  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  in  this  State. 
So  far  as  practicable,  all  supplies  used  in  such  buildings,  offices  and  public  institutions 
shall  be  uniform  for  each  class,  and  of  the  styles,  patterns,  designs  and  qualities  that 
can  be  manufoctured  in  the  penal  institutions  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  18,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  476. — Factories  and  workshops — Posting  copies  of  law  relating  to. 

Section  1.  Article  seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  '^Anact  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  one  nundred  and 
ninety-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  one  hundred  and  six  and  which 
shall  read  as  follows: 

J  106.  A  copy  of  articles  five,  six  and  seven  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  each  workroom  of  every  factory  where  persons  are  employed  who  are  affect^  by 
the  provisions  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  22,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
^fths  being  present. 

Chapter  477. — Laundries. 

Section  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  **An  act  in  relation  to  labor  constituting  chapter 
thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,'*  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  section: 

I  92.  A  shop,  room  or  building  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  doing 
public  laundry  work  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  is  a  factory  within  the 
meaning  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the 
factory  inspector,  and  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
^tory.  No  such  public  laundry  work  shall  he  done  in  a  room  used  for  a  sleeping 
or  living  room.  All  such  laundries  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition  and  free  irom 
vermin  and  all  impurities  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  female  engaged  in  doing  custom  laundry  work  at  her  home  for  a 
regular  family  trade. 

sec.  2.  This  act  ^11  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  22,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present 

Chapter  478. — Employment  of  women  and  children, 

Sbctiok  1.  Section  ninety-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
dghteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  *' An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  consti- 
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tating  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  g;eneral  laws,''  aa  added  by  chapter  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  relating  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  at  polishing  and  boffing  is  hereby  made  section 
ninety-two. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law,  April  22,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present 

Chapter  733. — Examination^  licengingf  etc.,  of  sUUionary  firemen. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  fireman  or  firemen  to  operate  steam  station- 
ary boiler  or  boilers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  unless  the  fireman  or  firemen  so  oper- 
ating such  boiler  or  boilers  are  duly  licensed  as  hereinafter  provided.  Such  fireman 
or  firemen  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  auly  licensed  engineer  or 
engineers. 

Sec.  2.  Should  any  boiler  or  boilers  be  found  at  any  time  operated  by  any  person 
who  is  not  a  duly  licensed  fireman  or  engineer  as  provided  by  this  act,  the  owner  or 
lessee  thereof  shall  be  notified,  and  if  after  one  week  from  such  notification  the  same 
boiler  or  boilers  is  again  found  to  be  operated  by  a  person  or  persons  not  duly  licensed 
under  this  act,  it  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  desirins  to  act  as  a  fireman  shall  make  application  for  a  license 
to  so  act,  to  the  steam  boiler  bureau  of  the  police  department  as  now  exists  for  licens- 
ing engineers,  who  shall  furnish  to  each  applicant  blank  forms  of  application,  which 
application  when  filled  out,  shall  be  siened  by  a  licensed  engineer  engaged  in  work- 
ing as  an  engineer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  shall  therein  certify  that  the  appli- 
cant is  of  good  character,  and  has  been  employed  as  oiler,  coalpasser  or  general 
assistant  under  the  instructions  of  a  licensed  engineer  on  a  buildiuj^  or  buUdmgs  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  on  any  steamboat,  steamship  or  locomotive  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years.  The  applicant  shall  be  given  a  practical  examination  by  the 
board  of  examiners  detailed  as  such  by  the  police  commissioner  and  if  found  compe- 
tent as  to  his  ability  to  operate  a  steam  boiler  or  boilers  as  specified  in  section  one  of 
this  act  shall  receive  witnin  six  days  after  such  examination  a  license  as  provided  by 
this  act  Such  license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  bv  the  police  com- 
missioner upon  the  proof  of  deficiency.  Every  license  issued  unaer  this  act  shall 
continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue  unless  sooner  revoked  as  above 
provided.  Every  license  issued  under  this  act  unless  revoked  as  herein  provided 
shall  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  date  of  issue  thereof,  be  renewed  by  the  Doard  of 
examiners  upon  application  and  without  further  examination.  Every  application 
for  renewal  of  license  must  be  made  within  thirty  days  of  the  expiration  of  such 
license.  With  every  license  granted  under  this  act  there  shall  be  issued  to  every 
person  obtaining  such  hcense  a  certificate,  certified  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
t)oiler  inspection  bureau.  Such  certificate  shall  be  placed  in  the  boiler  room  of  the 
plant  operated  by  the  holder  of  such  license,  so  as  to  be  easily  read. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  procure  a  license  unaer  this  act  unless  the 
said  person  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  operating  boilers  in  use  upon  locomotives  or  in  government 
buildings,  ana  those  used  for  heating  purposes  carrying  a  pressure  not  exceeding  ten 

Sounds  to  the  square  inch,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act.    Such 
cense  will  not  pennit  any  person  other  than  a  duly  licensed  engineer  to  take  chaige 
of  any  boiler  or  Doilers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law.  May  13,  1901,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present 

ACTS  OF  1901— VOLUME  3. 

Chapter  466. — Ambndinq  the  Chabteb  of  Gheateb  New  York. 

Chapter  8. — ImpecUon  of  steam  boilers^  etc, 

Sbctiok  342.  Every  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  steam  boiler  or  boilers  in  use  in  the 
dty  of  New  York  shall  annually,  and  at  such  covenient  times  and  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  form  as  mav,  by  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  therefor  by  the  police 
commissioner  be  provided,  report  to  the  said  department  the  location  of  each  steam 
boiler  or  boilers,  and  thereupon,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  sanitary 
company  or  such  member  or  members  thereof  as  may  be  competent  for  the  duty 
herem  described,  and  may  be  detailed  for  such  duty  oy  the  police  commissioner 
shall  proceed  to  inspect  such  steam  boilers,  and  all  apparatus  and  appliances  con- 
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nected  therewith;  but  no  person  shall  be  detailed  for  such  duty  except  he  be  a 
practical  engineer,  and  the  strength  and  security  of  each  boiler  shall  be  tested  by 
atmospheric  and  hydrostatic  pressure  and  the  strength  and  security  of  each  boiler  or 
boilers  so  tested  shall  have,  under  the  control  of  the  said  sanitary  company^  such 
attachments,  apparatus  and  appliances  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  limitation  of 
pressure,  locked  and  secured  in  like  manner  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  adopted  by 
the  United  States  inspectors  of  steam  boilers  or  the  secretary  of  the  treasiury,  according 
to  act  of  Ck>ngre8B,  passed  July  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six:  and  thev 
shall  limit  the  pressure  of  steam  to  be  applied  to  or  unon  such  boiler,  cerdiyinffeach 
inspection  and  such  Limit  of  pressure  to  the  owner  of  tne  boiler  inspected,  and  fdso  to 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  same,  and  no  greater  amount  of  steam  or  pressure  than 
that  certified  in  the  case  of  any  boiler  snail  be  applied  thereto.  In  limitine  the 
amount  of  pressure,  wherever  toe  boiler  under  test  will  bear  the  same,  the  limit 
desired  by  tne  owner  of  the  boiler  shall  be  the  one  certified.  Every  owner,  agent 
of  lessee  of  a  steam  boiler  or  boilers  in  use  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall,  for  the 
inspection  and  testing  of  such  or  each  of  such  boOers,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
upon  receiving  from  the  police  department  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  location  of 
the  boiler  inspected,  the  date  of  ciuch  inspection,  the  persons  by  whom  the  inspec- 
tion was  made,  and  the  limit  of  steam  pressure  which  shall  be  applied  to  or  upon 
such  boiler  or  each  of  such  boilers  pay  annually  to  the  police  commissioner  for  each 
boiler,  for  the  use  of  the  police  pension  fund,  tne  sum  of  two  dollars,  such  certificate 
to  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  granting  thereof  when  it  sh^dl  expire, 
unless  sooner  revoked  or  suspended.  Such  certificate  may  be  renewed  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  like  sum  and  like  conditions,  to  be  applied  to  a  like  purpose.  It  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  to  have  used  or 
operated  within  the  city  of  New  York  any  steam  boiler  or  boilers  except  for  heating 
purposes  and  for  railway  locomotives,  without  having  first  had  such  boiler  or  boilers 
inspected  or  tested  and  procured  for  such  boiler  or  each  of  such  bolters  so  used  or 
operated  the  certificate  herein  provided  for.  The  superintendent  and  inspectors  of 
boilers,  in  the  employ  of  the  police  depaitment,  in  the  cit^  of  Brookl3rn,  and  the 
boiler  inspectors  in  Long  Island  City,  shall  continue  to  discnaige  the  duties  hereto- 
fore devolved  upon  them,  subject,  however,  to  removal  for  cause,  or  when  they  are 
no  longer  needed. 

Sbc.  343.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  operate  or  use  any 
steam  boiler  to  generate  steam  except  for  railway  locomotive  engines,  and  for  heatine 
purposes  in  private  dwellings,  and  boilers  carrying  not  over  ten  pounds  of  steam  and 
not  over  ten  horse-power,  or  to  act  as  engineer  for  such  purposes  in  the  city  of  New 
York  without  having  a  certificate  of  qimlification  therefor  from  practical  engineers 
detailed  as  such  by  the  police  department,  such  certificate  to  be  countersigned  by  the 
officer  in  command  of  tne  sanitary  company  of  the  police  department  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  to  continue  in  force  one  year,  unless  sooner  revoked  or  suspended. 
Such  certificate  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  by  the  police  commissioner 
upon  the  report  of  any  two  practical  engineers,  detailed  as  provided  in  this  section, 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  such  certificate  should  be  revoked  or  suspended. 
Where  such  certificate  shall  have  been  revoked,  as  provided  in  this  section,  a  like 
certificate  shall  not  in  any  case  be  issued  to  the  same  person  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  revocation  of  the  former  certificate  held  by  such  person. 

Sac.  344.  A  correct  record  in  proper  form  shall  be  kept  and  preserved  of  all  inspec- 
iiona  of  steam  boilers  made  under  the  direction  of  the  police  Ix^ord,  and  of  the  amount 
of  steam  or  pressure  allowed  in  each  case,  and  in  cases  where  any  steam  boiler  or  the 
apparatus  or  appliances  connected  therewith  shall  be  deemed  by  the  department, 
uter  inspection,  to  be  insecure  or  dangerous,  the  department  may  prescribe  such 
changes  and  alterations  as  may  render  such  boilers,  apparatus  and  appliances  secure 
and  aevoid  of  danser.  And  m  the  mean  time,  and  until  such  changes  and  altera- 
tions are  made  ana  such  appliances  attached,  such  boiler,  apparatus  and  appliances 
may  be  taken  under  the  control  of  the  police  department  and  all  persons  prevented 
from  using  the  same,  and  in  cases  deemed  necessary,  the  appliances,  apparatus  or 
attachment  for  the  limitation  of  pressure  may  be  taken  under  the  control  of  the  said 
police  department. 

Sbc.  345.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  apply  or  cause  to  be 
applied  to  any  steam  boiler  a  higher  pressure  of  steam  thim  that  limited  for  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  preceding  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  case  any 
owner  of  any  steam  boiler  in  the  said  city  shall  tsul  or  omit  to  have  the  same  reported 
for  inspection,  as  provided  by  law,  such  Doiler  may  be  taken  under  the  control  of  the 
police  department  and  all  persons  prevented  from  using  the  same  until  it  can  be  sat- 
■BiMlorily  tested,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  the  owner  shall,  in  such  case,  b^ 
chaiged  with  the  expense  of  so  testing  it 
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Chapter  14. — Convict  labor — Inmates  of  house*  of  correction^  etc. 

Sec.  700.  Every  inmate  of  an  institution  under  the  chai^  of  the  commissioner, 
whose  a«;e  and  health  will  permit,  shall  be  employed  in  quarrying  or  cutting  stone, 
or  in  cultivating  land  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner,  or  in  manufacturing 
such  articles  as  may  be  required  for  ordinary  use  in  the  institution  under  the  control 
of  the  commissioner,  or  for  the  use  of  any  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or 
in  preparing  and  building  sea-walls  upon  islands  or  other  places  belonging  to  the 
city  of  New  York  upon  which  public  institutions  now  are  or  may  here^^r  be 
erected,  or  in  public  works  carried  on  by  any  department  of  the  city,  or  at  such 
mechanical  or  other  labor  as  shall  be  found  from  experience  to  be  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  individual.  The  articles  raised  or  manufactured  by  such  labor  shall 
be  subject  to  the  order  of  and  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner, 
and  shall  be  utilized  in  the  institutions  under  his  charge  or  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  cMy.  All  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  not 
otherwise  occupied  or  utilized,  and  which  are  capable  of  cultivation,  shall  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commissioner  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Sbc.  701.  At  the  request  of  any  of  the  heads  of  the  administrative  departments  of 
the  city  of  New  York  (who  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  request)  the  com- 
missioner of  correction  may  detail  and  designate  any  inmate  or  inmates  of  any  of  the 
institutions  in  the  department  of  correction  to  perform  work,  labor  and  services  in  and 
upon  the  grounds  and  building  or  in  and  upon  any  public  work  or  improvement 
under  the  charge  of  such  other  department.  And  such  inmates  when  so  employed 
shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  personal  oversight  and  direction  of  a  keeper  or  keepers 
from  the  department  of  correction,  but  no  inmate  of  any  correctional  institution 
shall  be  employed  in  any  ward  of  any  hospital,  except  hospitals  in  penal  institutions, 
while  such  ward  is  being  used  for  hospital  purposes.  The  provisions  of  this  act  or  of 
law  requiring  advertisement  for  bids  or  proposals,  or  the  awarding  of  contracts,  for 
work  to  be  done  or  supplies  to  be  furnished  for  any  of  said  departments  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  public  work  which  may  be  done  or  to  the  supplies  which  may  be  fur- 
nished under  the  provisions  of  the  prison  law. 

Sbc.  702.  The  hours  of  labor  required  of  any  inmate  of  any  institution  under  the 
charge  of  the  commissioner  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner.  In  case  any  person 
conmied  m  any  institution  in  the  department  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the 
work  allotted  to  him  by  the  officer  m  char^  of  such  institution,  or  shall  willfully 
violate  the  rules  and  regulations  established  oy  the  commissioner  or  resist  and  diso- 
bey any  lawful  command,  or  in  case  any  such  person  shall  offer  violence  to  any  such 
officer  or  to  any  other  prisoner,  or  shall  do  or  attempt  to  do  any  injury  to  such  insti- 
tution or  the  appurtenances  thereof  or  any  property  therein,  or  shall  attempt  to 
escape,  or  shall  combine  with  any  one  or  more  persons  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  purposes, 
the  officer  or  officers  of  such  institution  shall  use  all  the  suitable  means  to  (fefend 
themselves,  to  enforce  discipline,  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  offenders  and  to  pre- 
vent any  such  attempt  or  escape,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  charge  of 
such  institution  in  which  such  person  or  persons  is  or  are  confined  to  punish  him  or 
them  by  solitary  confinement,  and  by  being  fed  on  bread  and  water  only,  for  such 
length  of  time  as  may  be  considered  necessary;  but  no  other  form  of  punishment 
shall  be  imposed,  and  no  officer  of  any  such  institution  shall  inflict  any  blows  what- 
ever upon  any  prisoner  except  in  self-defense  or  to  suppress  a  revolt  or  insurrection. 
In  every  case  the  officer  imposing  such  punishment  shall  forthwith  report  the  same 
to  the  commissioner  and  notify  tne  physician  of  the  institution.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  physician  to  visit  the  person  so  confined  and  to  examine  daily  into  the  state 
of  his  health  until  he  shall  be  released  from  solitary  confinement  and  return  to  labor, 
and  to  report  to  the  commissioner  and  to  the  officer  in  chai^  of  such  institution 
whenever  in  his  judgment  the  health  of  the  prisoner  shall  require  that  he  should  be 
released. 
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COTTESE  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1890  TO  1901. 

In  order  to  meet  the  constant  and  growing  demand  for  statistics  of 
prices,  the  Department  undertook  some  months  ago  the  collection  of 
data  relating  to  wholesale  prices  for  the  period  from  1890  to  1901. 
The  commodities  covered  were  selected,  not  only  with  regard  to  their 
representative  character,  but  with  regard  to  their  availability  in  the 
future  in  the  continuation  of  the  record  which  is  begun  here.  It  is 
expected  that  in  the  second  or  third  number  of  the  Bulletin  in  each 
succeeding  year  there  will  be  given  the  quotations  of  actual  prices  for 
the  preceding  year  and  the  record  of  relative  prices  for  the  entire 
period  beginning  with  the  year  1890, 

Changes  in  the  actual  prices  of  single  commodities  may  readily  be 
seen  by  the  inspection  of  a  series  of  quotations  covering  a  number  of 
years,  but  in  order  to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  general  price  level 
from  year  to  year  the  quotations  for  a  number  of  commodities  of  a 
more  or  less  dissimilar  character  must  be  examined  and  in  some  man- 
ner combined.  The  method  quite  generally  adopted  for  this  purpose 
by  stiatisticians  and  economists  is  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  index  number  or  relative  price. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  data  which  enter  into  the 
present  record,  it  seems  desirable  to  define  the  index  number  or  rela- 
tive price,  explain  the  various  methods  adopted  in  securing  the  same, 
and  give  a  short  history  of  the  more  important  series  of  index  num- 
bers which  have  been  constructed.  Briefly,  an  index  number  or  rela- 
tive price  of  any  given  article  at  any  given  date  is  the  percentage 
which  the  price  of  that  article  at  that  date  is  of  the  price  of  the  same 
article  at  a  date  or  a  period  which  has  been  selected  as  a  base  or 
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standard.  This  base  or  standard  varies  in  the  different  series  of  index 
numbers  which  have  been  presented  to  the  public.  In  the  London 
Economist's  index  numbers  the  average  price  for  the  years  1846  to 
1850,  inclusive,  is  taken  as  the  base;  in  those  calculated  by  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck the  average  for  the  eleven  years,  1867  to  1877,  is  taken;  in  Soet- 
beer's  index  numbers  the  average  for  the  four  years,  1847  to  1860,  is 
used,  while  in  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee's  statement 
of  relative  prices  (Senate  Report  No.  1394,  62d  Congress,  2d  session) 
the  price  for  the  year  1860  is  taken  as  the  base  or  standard.  In  order 
to  secure  the  index  number  or  relative  price  for  any  article  at  any 
date  in  the  period  covered,  the  price  of  the  article  for  that  date  is 
divided  by  the  price  at  the  date  or  by  the  average  price  for  the  period 
selected  as  the  base.  The  quotient  obtained  shows  what  per  cent  the 
price  at  the  given  date  is  of  the  base  or  standard  price  and  is  called 
the  index  number  or  relative  price.  For  example,  the  percentage  for 
flour  in  1885  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  series  of  index  numbers  is  63,  mean- 
ing that  the  average  price  of  flour  in  1886  was  63  per  cent  of  the 
average  price  of  the  same  article  during  the  base  period  (1867  to  1877). 
This  base  being  always  100,  a  fall  of  37  per  cent  is  indicated. 

These  percentages  having  been  made  in  the  case  of  each  separate 
article  included  in  the  particular  scheme  under  consideration,  and  for 
each  year  of  the  period  covered,  a  series  of  total  index  numbers  or 
relative  prices  for  each  of  the  years  covered  is  usually  constructed  by 
adding  together  the  index  numbers  of  all  the  articles  for  each  year 
and  dividing  the  result  by  the  number  of  articles  considered,  thus 
securing  an  average  of  the  same.  This  course  has  been  followed  by 
Sauerbeck,  Soetbeer,  the  United  States  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  some  others.  In  the  case  of  the  London  Economist  index  numbers, 
however,  simply  the  sum  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  individual  articles 
is  used;  for  example,  the  total  of  the  index  numbers  for  the  base  period 
(1845  to  1860)  is  2,200,  or  the  sum  of  the  base  figures  (100)  for  the  22 
articles  considered,  and  the  total  of  the  percentages  for  1873  is  2,947. 
These  sums,  however,  may  be  readily  reduced  to  the  average  form  given 
in  other  series  of  index  numbers  by  dividing  each  by  22,  the  number  of 
articles  considered.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  index  niunbers  or 
relative  prices  for  all  the  conmiodities  combined  do  not  represent  aver- 
ages of  the  actual  prices  of  such  dissimilar  commodities  as  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  pound  of  meat,  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  but  are  averages  of 
the  index  numbers  or  relative  prices  of  the  articles. 

In  order  that  a  more  complete  understanding  may  be  had  of  the 
further  details  of  the  principal  price  indexes  of  the  world,  those  of 
the  London  Economist,  Palgrave,  Sauerbeck,  Soetbeer,  the  United 
States  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Commons,  and  Dun  are  considered 
separately. 
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LONDON  ECONOMIST  INDEX  NUMBER. 

The  following  statement  relative  to  the  history  of  these  well-known 
index  numbers  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Finance  Conmiittee  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation: 

The  best-known  price  series  and  calculations  of  relative  prices  are 
those  of  the  Economist.  This  journal  publishes  each  week  a  list  of 
'*  trade  prices  current,"  reporting  several  hundred  articles  as  their 
price  stands  on  Friday  of  the  week  in  question.  The  figures  are 
obtained  from  a  responsible  firm  or  from  several  firms  dealing  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  gooas  quoted  and  doing  business  in  London  and  Man- 
chester. Upon  this  basis  the  celebrated  Economist  index  number  has 
been  built  up.  The  prices  quoted  may  be  looked  upon  as  reliable  in 
view  of  the  leading  position  held  by  the  Economist  and  the  persons 
from  whom  its  information  is  drawn.  There  are  evidences  that  this 
branch  of  the  Economist's  work  has  not  always  been  prosecuted  with 
equal  vigor,  but  such  periods  are  infrequent  and  short. 

The  first  use  of  these  figures  was  made  by  Tooke  and  Newmarch, 
who  in  their  History^  of  Prices,  vol.  6,  pp.  162  et  seq.,  published  the 

S rices  of  the  articles  in  our  list  for  the  first  Friday  of  January,  April, 
uly,  and  October  of  each  year  from  1851  to  1856  as  well  as  for  Feb- 
ruary 1857,  the  date  of  goin^  to  press.  Almost  the  entire  edition 
of  tnis  volume  was  destroyed  m  an  accident.  The  prices  are  repro- 
duced in  the  table  which  follows.  For  these  years  there  were  no  calcu- 
lations of  index  numbers  made  except  for  January  1851  and  July 
1853.     In  the  table  which  we  give  they  have  been  supplied. 

Mr.  Newmarch  continued  his  work  in  communications  to  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  but  has  nowhere  given  the  prices  for  July  1858 
and  July  1859.    These  dates  are  omitted  in  our  tables. 

In  his  repoil  in  1860  (Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  23,  p. 
102),  Newmarch  adopts  the  average  prices  for  the  six  years  1845-1850 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  relative  prices  or  index  numbers. 
He  said  that  these  years  formed  a  sufficiently  long  period,  prior  to  the 
disturbances  effected  by  the  gold  discoveries,  to  constitute  a  proper 
basis  of  comparison.  He  bases  his  average  upon  the  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter,  and  each  base  price  is  therefore  the  average 
of  24  quotations. 

The  Economist  published  these  prices  with  the  index  numbers  based 
upon  them  for  the  first  time  in  a  supplement  in  March  1864,  entitled 
'*  Commercial  history  and  review  of  1863."  From  that  date  to  the 
present  time  this  series  of  supplements  has  been  continued,  the  thir- 
tieth issue  appearing  in  February  1893,  and  giving  a  review  of  1892.- 

In  all  47  series  of  price  quotations  are  published  by  the  Economist. 
Not  all  of  these  are  used,  however,  in  the  preparation  of  the  index  num- 
bers, 12  being  eliminated  entirely,  and  the  remaining  35  series 
being  reduced  to  22  by  the  grouping  together  of  the  prices  of  a  num- 
ber of  similar  ai-ticles  in  making  the  percentage  calculations.  The  22 
articles  considered,  together  with  data  as  to  the  number  ot  series  of 
price  quotations  actually  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  index  numoers, 
are  given  in  the  table  following. 
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NUfifBBR  OF  ARTICLES  AND  QUOTATIONS  USED  IN  THB  CALCULATION  OF  THE 

ECONOMIST'S  INDEX  NUMBERS. 


Articlee. 

Quotattons 
usedincalca* 
lating  index 

nombezs. 

1.  Coffee 

1 

2.  Sugar 

2 

8.  TeS 

1 

4.  Tobacco 

1 

6.  Wbeat 

1 

6.  Butchers'  meat -. 

4 

7.  Raw  cotton 

a4 

8.  Raw  silk 

1 

9.  Flax  and  hemp 

2 

10.  Sheep's  wool 

2 

11.  Indigo 

1 

12.  Oils 

8 

IS.     TimN^r   ....  r  ,....,,,  T r ,  .  .  . , T      - , 

2 

14.  Tallow 

1 

16.  Leather 

1 

16  Copper 

1 

17.  Iron 

2 

18.  Lead 

1 

19.  Tin 

1 

al 

21.  Cotton  yam 

1 

2 

add 

a  Pemambuco  fair  cotton  included  in  raw  cotton  and  also  shown  as  cotton  wool. 

As  has  been  stated,  but  22  series  of  index  numbers  are  given,  these 
being  based  in  some  instances  on  two  or  more  series  of  price  quota- 
tions for  similar  articles.  For  example,  2  series  of  price  quotations 
are  used  in  calculating  the  index  numbers  for  sugar,  4  for  butchers' 
meat,  4  for  raw  cotton,  etc.  The  quotations  of  actual  prices  in  these 
instances  were  probably  averaged  and  the  results  used  in  calculating 
the  index  numbers.  The  prices  used  are  wholesale  quotations  mainly 
from  firms  engaged  in  trade  in  the  London  and  Manchester  markets. 

The  base  or  standard  from  which  these  index  numbers  have  been 
calculated  is  the  average  price  for  the  six  years  1845  to  1850,  this  aver- 
age being  calculated  from  the  prices  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter, 
making  a  total  of  24  quotations  used  in  the  same.  This  average  price 
for  each  article  for  the  period  selected  as  the  base  or  standard  having 
been  calculated,  the  average  price  on  January  1  and  July  1  of  each 
year  is  divided  by  it  in  order  to  secure  the  relative  price  or  index  num- 
ber for  such  dates  of  each  year.  For  example,  the  average  price  of 
coffee  for  the  base  period  1845  to  1850  was  the  mean  between  44  and 
54  shillings,  or  49  shillings.  This  being  the  basis  of  comparison  is 
taken  as  100  and  the  average  price  for  January  1  and  July  1  of  each 
succeeding  year  is  divided  by  it  to  secure  the  index  numbers.  Thus 
the  average  price  of  coffee  January  1,  1890,  was  91  shillings,  which, 
divided  by  the  base  (49  shillings)  gives  186,  showing  that  the  average 
price  of  coffee  on  January  1,  1890,  was  186  per  cent  of  the  base  price, 
and  186  is  therefore  the  relative  price  or  index  number  for  coffee  for 
that  date.     An  increase  of  86  per  cent  is  thus  shown.     Likewise,  the 

— : ^  January  1,  1896  (84^  shillings),  divided  by  the  base  (49  shil- 

■VH  a  relative  pri(?e  for  that  date  of  172,  or  an  increase  of  72 
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per  cent  over  the  average  price  for  the  base  period.  In  this  manner  a 
series  of  index  numbers  is  secured  for  each  of  the  22  selected  com- 
modities covering^  each  year  of  the  period.  By  adding  the  22  series 
of  index  numbers  secured  in  this  manner  a  total  index  number  is 
found  which  serves  to  indicate  changes  in  the  level  of  prices  generally 
from  year  to  year.  These  total  index  numbers  may  readily  be  reduced 
to  the  ordinary  form  of  ^the  index  number  (basis  of  100)  by  dividing 
by  22,  tiie  number  of  articles  considered. 

The  objection  to  this  method,  that  equal  weight  is  given  to  articles 
of  very  unequal  importance,  has  been  seen  by  the  authors,  and  their 
tables  are  accompanied  in  every  instance  by  the  following  note: 

The  total  index  number  does  not,  of 'course,  present  a  full  and  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  variations  of  prices,  inasmuch  as  it  can  not 
allow  for  the  relative  importance  of  the  aifferent  articles.  Wheat,  for 
example,  reckons  for  no  more  in  the  total  index  number  than  indigo; 
and  ouring  the  years  of  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics 
the  total  index  number  is,  in  a  measure  unduly  raised  bv  that  special 
cause.  Still,  the  total  index  number,  read  with  the  needful  qualifica- 
tions, may  afford  important  inferences. 

PALGRAVE'S  INDEX  NUMBER. 

In  the  effort  to  remove  the  above  objection,  Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Pal- 
grave  endeavored,  in  a  memorandum  submitted  in  1886  to  the  Royal 
Conunission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  to  weight  the 
Economist's  index  numbers  according  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  commodities.  For  the  new  index  numbers  the  average  price  of 
the  years  1865  to  1869  was  taken  as  the  basis,  instead  of  that  of  the 
years  1845  to  1850.  The  value  of  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  articles 
considered,  annually  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  next  calcu- 
lated from  its  production  and  imports  less  exports.  The  value  of 
the  total  annual  consumption  of  these  articles  in  each  of  the  years 
considered  is  next  found  by  simple  addition.  The  consumption  of 
each  article  in  any  given  year  is  then  divided  by  the  total  consump- 
tion of  all  articles  in  that  year,  a  percentage  being  thus  secured 
which  represents  the  relative  importance  of  the  particular  article 
as  regards  total  consumption.  The  Ekx)nomist's  base  sum  of  2,200 
is  then  multiplied  by  this  per  cent  in  order  to  bring  the  figures  to  a 
number  which  will  show  the  importance  or  weight  of  each  article  in 
a  total  of  2,200.  The  resulting  numbers  are  then  multiplied  by  the 
Ekx)nomist's  index  numbers  of  the  several  articles  for  the  year,  reduced 
to  the  basis  of  the  average  price  of  the  years  1865  to  1869,  and  the 
numbers  thus  obtained  represent  in  the  case  of  each  article  the  index 
number  for  the  year,  weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
consumption  of  the  article  as  compared  with  the  total  consumption  of 
the  selected  articles.  The^se  calculations  may  be  understood  more 
readily  by  means  of  an  exaniplo.     The  following  are  the  figures  for 
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1885,  showing  the  v^lue  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  19  articles  used  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  relative  importaoce  of  that 
consumption,  if  the  total  consumption  be  represented  as  2,200,  and  the 
index  number  for  each  article  for  1885,  on  the  basis  of  average  price 
of  the  years  1865  to  1869,  weighted  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
consumption  of  the  article  as  compared  with  the  total  consumption  of 
the  selected  articles: 


Vslne  ol 
durliw'tl.e 

Relative 

■SoTK 

total  dI 
2.2O0. 

index 

^rting 

Cotton  i«w 

DO.  000 
90,000 
DO,  000 

§ffi 

M^DOO 
do;  000 

Si 

«:86o:ooo 

49 
142 

SO 

■a 

j 

39 
«10 

!6l,a2O,D0O 

2,200 

1.6» 

It  i»  seen  that  the  value  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  19  articles 
in  1885  was  £264,320,000.  The  relative  importance  of  any  article- 
wheat  and  flour,  for  example — is  found  by  dividing  the  consumption 
of  that  article  (£49,350,000)  by  the  total  consumption  (£264,330,000), 
giving  a  per  cent  of  18,67,  which  is  in  turn  multiplied  by  2,200  (the 
Economist  base)  to  find  its  importance  as  regards  that  number.  The 
result  is  410,  as  given  in  the  table  under  "Relative  importance." 
The  figures  for  the  other  articles  in  the  list  are  calculated  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  the  Economist's  index  numbers,  in  which  each  article  is 
given  an  equal  importance,  the  drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  shown  to 
be  41  per  cent  from  the  base  period  (1865  to  1869),  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  shown  that  the  depression  in  price  has  sent  the  index  number  of 
that  article  down  to  59.(a)    Therefore  the  index  number  of  wheat 

aMr.  PalgTEveBtales  that  "the  Economist  index  number  for  January,  ISBS,  give«60, 
not  59,  but  tm  the  average  price  of  wheat  ftjr  the  year  wan  below  the  January  price, 
59  haa  been  taken  aa  a  more  correct  ineaanre  for  a  calculation  extendiuK  over  the 
entire  year." 
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weighted  according  to  its  relative  importance  in  the  consumption  in 
1885  is  shown  to  be  59  X  fH,  or  241.90,  and  is  entered  at  242.  The 
new  index  numbers  for  tiie  remaining  articles  are  calculated  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  total  furnishing  a  new  weighted  index  number  for 
the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  for  the  years  1865  to  1885  the  EJconomist's 
index  numbers  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  average  for  the  years  1865 
to  1869,  each  commodity  having  equal  weight,  and  the  same  index 
numbers  as  weighted  by  Mr.  Palgrave  according  to  the  method  just 
explained,  together  with  percentages  showing  the  results  as  based  on 
100  for  the  base  period,  1865  to  1869.  These  latter  are  secured  by 
dividing  each  total  by  22,  the  number  of  articles  considered. 

COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMISTS  AND  PALGRAVE'S  INDEX  NUMBERS,  REDUCED  TO  SAME 

BASIS. 


Year. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


Average. 


1870 

1871, 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1881 

1885 


Economist's  index 
numbers,  each  com- 
modity having 
equal  weight 


Total. 


2,484 
2,449 
2,156 
1,982 
1,979 


2.200 


1,995 
1,981 
2,132 
2,237 
2,207 
2,098 
2,044 
2,064 
1,910 
1,676 
1,918 
1,782 
1,830 
1,765 
1,660 
1,560 


Average. 


Ill 

111 

96 

90 

90 


100 


91 
90 
97 
102 
100 
95 
93 
94 
87 
76 
87 
81 
88 
80 
75 
70 


Palgrave's  index 
numbers,  each  com- 
moditv  weighted 
according  to  con- 
sumption. 


Total. 


2,366 
2,434 
2,179 
2,068 
1,963 


2,200 


1,976 
2,046 
2,197 
2,298 
2,378 
2,125 
2,186 
2,205 
2,081 
1,806 
1,967 
2,054 
1,908 
1,924 
1,750 
1,669 


Average. 


107 

HI 

99 

94 

89 


100 


90 

98 

100 

104 

108 

97 

99 

100 

95 

82 

89 

93 

87 

88 

80 

76 


It  is  seen  that  while  in  several  years  prices  exhibit  different  tenden- 
cies yet  on  the  whole  those  differences  are  not  very  great.  The  weighted 
average,  however,  is  generally  somewhat  higher  than  the  simple  one. 

SAUERBECK'S  INDEX  NUMBER. 

Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck,  a  wool  broker,  of  the  firm  of  Schwartzo  & 
Co. ,  London,  undertook  the  preparation  of  this  series  of  index  numbers, 
mainly  in  response  to  a  desire  for  a  broader  basis  for  calculation  than  that 
used  in  the  London  Economist  series.  The  result  of  his  work  was  fii'st 
published  in  1886  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and 
the  data  for  succeeding  years  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  in 
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that  journal.  In  all,  quotations  for  56  commodities  are  given  in  Mr. 
Sauerbeck's  price  tables.  Tliis  number  is  however  reduced  by  com- 
bination to  45  in  his  index  numbers.  Each  of  these  45  series  of  index 
numbers  may  be  considered  to  be  for  different  descriptions  of  com- 
modities, for  while  more  than  one  series  of  index  numbers  is  made 
for  wheat,  beef,  mutton,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  they  are  for  quite  distinct 
kinds.  In  the  selection  of  conmiodities,  their  importance  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  into  consideration,  only 
such  commodities  being  taken  as  reach  a  consumption  of  £1,000,000 
or  more  per  annum.  The  earlier  prices  used  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  were 
obtained  from  the  files  of  trade  journals.  For  a  number  of  years, 
however,  they  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  him- 
self, either  from  trustworthy  trade  journals  or  from  leading  firms  in 
various  lines  of  trade.  The  prices  are  for  wholesale  transactions. 
The  annual  prices  are  the  averages  of  12  monthly  or  52  weekly 
quotations,  except  prices  of  potatoes  which  are  the  averages  of  8 
monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  prefers  such  annual  averages  to  prices  at  certain 
dates  (as  January  1  and  July  1),  which  is  the  method  adopted  by  the 
fk;onomist. 

The  base  or  standard  in  this  series  of  index  numbers  is  the  aver- 
age of  the  prices  for  the  eleven  years  from  1867  to  1877.  The 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  these  years  as  the  base  are  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  volume  49,  pages  591  and  592, 
but  they  do  not  seem  necessary  in  this  connection.  The  index  nimibers 
have  been  calculated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way.  For  example, 
the  avemge  price  of  English  wheat  for  the  base  period  (1867  to  1877) 
was  54s.  6d.,  which  is  taken  as  100.  The  average  for  each  year  of  the 
period  is  divided  by  this  base  in  order  to  secure  the  index  numbers 
for  such  years,  which  represent  simple  percentages  of  the  base  price. 
By  dividing  the  average  price  of  English  wheat  in  1855  (74s.  8d.)  by  this 
average  for  the  base  period  a  result  of  137,  or  37  per  cent  above  the 
base  price,  is  secured;  or  by  dividing  the  price  for  1895  (23s.  Id.)  by 
the  base  a  result  of  42  is  secured,  or  6S  per  cent  below  the  base  price. 

Six  groups  are  made  of  the  45  descriptions  of  commodities,  and 
average  index  numbers  are  made  for  each  group,  together  with  a  gen- 
eral average  for  all  the  commodities  combined.  In  these  averages  all 
of  the  45  individual  commodities  are  treated  as  of  equal  value,  the 
averages  of  groups  as  well  as  of  all  commodities  being  made  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  individual  index  numbers  involved  by  the 
number  of  the  same.  The  grouping  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  for  the  year  1898,  and  is  based  on  the  average  of  1867  to  1877 
as  100. 
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SAUERBECK'S  INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  1898.  SHOWING  GROUPING  OF  COMMODITIES. 


Groups  of  commodities. 

Number 
of  index 
numbers. 

Sum  of 

index 

numbers. 

Average 
of  index 
numbers. 

1.  Vesetable  food  (wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  and  rice). 

2.  AllTnial  fond  (b^pf.  mUttf>Ti.  Pf>rk.  hftcon.  ^.nt\  hntter) 

8 
7 
4 

538 
542 
205 

67 
77 

$,  Riiinir,  COff^¥^.  ftnd  t4»ft.. , , ^    - , .  r ,  -- -  - 

51 

Total  food  (bttouds  1  to  3) 

19 

1.285 

68 

4.  Minerals  (iron,  copper,  tin.  lead,  and  coal) 

7 
8 

11 

493 
405 

696 

70 

5.  Textiles  (cotton,  nax.  hemp.  jute.  wool,  and  silk) 

61 

6.  Sundry  materials  (liiaes,  leather,  tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo, 
and  timber)  .* 

68 

Total  materials  (arroups  4  to  6) 

26 

1,596 

61 

General  averaire 

45 

2,881 

64 

Index  numbers  are  calculated  for  each  of  the  45  descriptions  of  com- 
modities for  each  year,  as  well  as  for  the  groups  as  indicated  above. 
The  grouping,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  is  for  convenience  in 
comparing  the  aggregate  of  related  commodities  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  table  given,  which  is  for  the  year  1898,  it  is  seen  that  food,  for 
example,  has  a  relative  price  of  68,  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
the  base  (1867  to  1877),  which  in  every  case  equals  100,  indicating  a 
drop  of  32  per  cent  in  this  group  as  a  whole  for  1898  as  compared  with 
the  base  period.  The  general  average  is  likewise  seen  to  equal  64  as 
compared  with  100  for  the  base  price,  a  drop  of  36  per  cent.  The 
period  covered  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  begins  with  1846. 

While  each  of  the  45  quotations  comprised  in  these  index  numbers 
is  treated  as  being  of  equal  importance,  a  certain  weighting  is  roughly 
made  by  using  a  greater  or  less  number  of  quotations  according  to 
the  general  importance  of  the  commodity,  which  is  determined  by  its 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  wheat  is  given  3  quota- 
tions— ^English  wheat,  American  wheat,  and  flour — while  barley,  maize, 
etc.,  have  but  1  quotation  each.  Two  brands  of  coffee  are  quoted,  but 
in  computing  averages  for  the  group  and  for  all  commodities  the  mean 
of  the  two  index  numbei*s  is  taken,  giving  but  the  weight  of  a  single 
quotation  to  this  article.  Other  less  important  articles  were  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  this 
selection  of  articles,  and  the  index  numbers  from  time  to  time  have 
been  subjected  to  tests  to  determine  their  correctness  in  indicating 
the  actual  course  of  prices.  The  most  important  of  these  is  based 
on  the  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  articles  considered 
at  the  prices  used  in  these  price  tables,  and  the  imports  at  board  of 
trade  values,  thus  measuring  a  considerable  proportion  by  a  different 
set  of  prices.  According  to  this  method  the  quantities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  given  year  or  period  are  multiplied  by  the  prices  at 
that  period  in  order  to  secure  an  "estimated  actual  value"  for  the 
period.    These  quantities  are  also  multiplied  by  the  average  prices 
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for  the  base  period  (1867  to  1877)  to  secure  the  "  nominal  values  at 
average  prices  of  1867-1877."  The  new  index  number  is  then  the  per 
cent  secured  by  dividing  the  value  of  the  quantities  consumed  at  the 
given  date,  at  the  prices  for  that  date,  by  the  value  of  the  same  quan- 
tities at  the  base  prices.  The  results  of  these  calcuhitions  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Statistical 
Society: 

(PRODUCTION 


i86»-l«7W  avenge) . . 


NomlDHl  val- 

prlces  of  1M7- 
1S77,  Ahowlnff 
Inciease  [u 
quuiUUes. 


M, 800,  ODD 
a,TtlO,«» 
M,  MO,  000 


a  Mble. 


alVM  mbjeel  to  conecUon  mtUn  pabllc&tion  ot  the  complete  mlnenl  pioduce  letunu. 

From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  in  the  earlier  years  the  averse  for 
periods  is  used,  while  since  1896  that  for  each  year  is  given.  Col- 
umns 2  and  8  are  calculated  in  the  manner  heretofore  explained. 
Column  4  is  secured  by  dividing  column  2  by  column  3,  and,  as 
explained,  represents  the  new  index  numbers  weighted  according  to 
production  and  imports.  These  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  simple 
index  numbers.  For  example,  the  average  of  the  simple  index  num- 
bers for  the  years  1884  to  1886  is  72.3  as  against  73  for  the  weighted 
index  number;  for  1889  to  1891  it  is  72  as  against  73.6;  for  1894  to 
1896  it  is  62  as  gainst  62.7;  for  1896  it  is  61  as  against  62;  for  1897  it 
is  62  as  against  63.5;  for  1898  it  is  64  as  against  64.6;  for  1899  it  is  68 
as  against  67.3,  while  for  1900  it  is  75  as  against  78.6. 

SOETBEER'8  INDEX  NUMBER. 

The  most  widely  known  series  of  European  index  numbers,  aside 
from  those  of  the  London  Economist  and  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer.  These  index  numbers  were  first  published  in  1886 
and  were  based  on  the  prices  of  the  bureau  of  commercial  statistics 
of  Ebmburg.  These  prices  as  originally  published  were  for  the  years 
from  1847  to  1885,  and  represented  over  300  series  of  quotations. 
Beyond  1888  they  were  continued  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  in  that  year  Hamburg  became  a  part  of  the  German  customs  union, 
and  the  record  of  goods  coming  in  by  land  was  no  longer  made. 

The  following  statement  explains  the  method  of  ascertaining  these 
prices,  and  indicates  their  special  value  for  purposes  of  comparison: 

All  goods  imported  into  Hamburg  are  reported  to  the  bureau  of 
commercial  statistics.  These  reports  contain  a  statement  of  the  kind 
of  goods  and  their  weight,  to  wnich  is  added  their  value,  calculated 
by  the  price  of  the  article  upon  the  day  in  Question  on  the  Hamburg 
exchange.  For  goods  not  quoted  on  the  excnange  the  invoice  value, 
plus  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges,  must  be  given.  The  yearly 
trade  statements  are  made  up  from  these  reports.  Having  the  total 
quantity  and  total  value,  the  calculation  of  the  average  price  is  a  sim- 
ple arithmetical  calculation.  But  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Hamburg  as  a  free  harbor,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  declared 
values  are  based  on  ruling  Hamburg  prices,  the  results  have  a  high 
value  quite  unusual  for  import  prices. 

To  the  prices  secured  from  this  source  Dr.  Soetbeer  added  those 
of  several  articles,  such  as  potatoes,  meat,  etc.,  which  were  obtained 
from  the  records  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  Hamburg. 
There  were  also  considered  the  prices  of  14  manufactured  articles  of 
British  export.    In  all,  114  articles  are  included  in  these  index  numbers. 

The  average  of  the  prices  for  the  four  years  from  1847  to  1850  was 
taken  as  the  base  or  standard,  and,  giving  this  average  a  value  of  100, 
percentages  were  made  in  the  usual  manner,  showing  the  relative 
prices  for  the  years  from  1851  to  1885,  as  measured  by  this  base  or 
standard.  A  continuation  of  these  prices  to  include  1891  has  been 
made  by  Mr,  Heinz. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE   FINANCE  COMMITTEE  INDEX 

NUMBER. 

Perhaps  the  largest  collection  of  prices  which  has  ever  been  made 
under  a  uniform  system,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  index  numbers,  as 
shown  in  the  present  article,  is  that  of  the  United  States  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  series  of  quotations  were  pre- 
sented covering  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  food 
products  and  raw  materials.  The  general  period  covered  was  the  fifty- 
two  years  from  1840  to  1891.  While  all  series  of  quotations  did  not 
cover  the  entire  period,  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  securing  for  the 
earlier  years  prices  of  articles  in  use  during  the  later  years,  quotations 
were  secured  for  90  articles  in  1840,  of  which  85  continued  to  1891, 
while  223  series  of  quotations  were  given  covering  the  yeiirs  from 
1860  to  1891,  and  of  these  latter  some  covered  also  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  1860.  The  term  ''series  of  quotations"  has  been  used  in 
preference  to  the  word  ^'articles,"  as  the  number  of  different  articles 
considered  was  much  fewer  than  230,  two  or  more  series  for  different 
descriptions  of  similar  articles  having  been  given  in  many  cases. 
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The  prices  used  were  wholesale  prices,  and  in  most  instances  were 
taken  directly  from  the  books  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The 
exceptions  were  those  obtained  from  trade  journals,  lar^e  buyers,  etc. 
The  base  or  standard  was  the  price  for  the  year  1860.  The  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  this  year  are  given  as  follows  in  the  repoil  of  Prof. 
Roland  P.  Falkuer,  the  statistician  of  the  committee,  on  page  28  of  the 
Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,  Part  I: 

While  in  many  respects  it  would  have  been  highly  desirable  to  have 
selected  as  the  basis  of  the  analysis  either  the  year  1840,  or  the  average 
of  the  years  1840  to  1845,  which  constituted  the  starting  point  of  the 
investigation,  for  practical  reasons  this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  A 
system  of  relative  prices  for  fifty -two  years,  comprising  90  articles, 
would,  it  is  true,  be  more  comprehensive,  both  as  to  volume  and  the 
period  covered,  than  the  majority  of  previous  investigations.  Yet 
such  a  statement  would  have  rendered  comparatively  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  all  the  articles  the  Quotations  for  which  begin 
later  than  1840.  On  the  1840  basis  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  carried  out  the  analysis  of  the  figures  presented  in  all  the  refine- 
ments of  which  they  are  capable  and  which  were  desired  by  the  com- 
mittee. For  this  reason  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  select  a  period 
which  would  incorporate  in  the  analysis  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
figures  which  are  presented. 

After  a  caref  u  I  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  it  was  considered 
that  the  basis  best  adapted  for  the  analysis  was  the  price  of  the  year 
1860,  and  in  the  following  analysis  that  year  is  the  basis  of  all  our 
comparisons.  It  is  considered  as  100,  and  the  prices  of  prior  and  sub- 
sequent years  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  same.  The  year 
1860  represents  a  period  in  our  indiistrial  development  midway  between 
the  older  methods  of  production  that  prevailed  before  the  war  and 
those  which  have  come  into  use  since  that  period..  It  is  also  a  period 
of  comparatively  normal  prices.  The  markets  oi  the  country  had 
recovered  from  the  crisis  of  1857,  and  the  disturbances  of  trade  caused 
by  the  war  had  not  yet  taken  place.  The  year  1865,  midway  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  investigation,  is  utterly  unadapted  to 
serve  as  a  base  by  reason  of  the  inflated  state  of  the  currency,  which 
caused  a  wholly  abnormal  condition  of  the  market.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  the  average  for  1865-1869,  inclusive,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
celebmted  calculations  of  Mr.  Palgrave  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry.  The  year  1870  is  still 
too  much  under  the  influences  of  the  currency  inflation  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  besides  being  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  too 
close  to  the  present  day  to  furnish  useful  comparisons. 

While  in  the' investigations  of  English  and  European  statisticians 
it  has  not  been  customary  to  take  a  single  year  for  a  basis,  but  rather 
the  average  for  a  period  of  vears,  *  *  *  there  were  important 
reasons  wny,  in  the  analysis  nere  presented,  a  single  year  should  be 
taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  It  was  not  always  practicable  to 
secure  for  the  articles  in  (juestion  the  average  prices  that  would  have 
covered  the  period  immediately  prior  to  1860,  while  in  the  following 
year  some  prices  already  manifested  the  disturbances  due  the  unsettled 
state  of  national  affairs.  The  choice  of  an  abnormal  year  would  have 
been  a  mistake,  but  the  year  1860  presents  all  the  aspects  of  a  noimal 
year.     Its  price  varies  little  from  that  of  1859  or  of  1858  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  of  1861  on  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  as  proper  a 
basis  of  comparison  as  would  be  an  average  of  these  four  years.  No 
scientific  reason  has  been  adduced  why  an  avei*age  should  be  preferable 
to  a  single  year,  except  that  in  an  average  the  abnormal  features  of 
individual  years  tend  to  disappear.  If,  however,  a  single  year  can  be 
found  which  presents  no  features  which  are  to  be  considered  abnormal 
it  is  quite  as  accurate  to  take  this  year  as  a  basis  as  to  take  a  group  of 
years  of  which  this  forms  a  part.  These  considerations  have  led  us 
to  the  belief  that  the  year  1860  is  perfectly  adapted  to  serve  as  base 
of  the  analysis. 

The  prices  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  index  numbers  were 
usually  prices  for  a  giVen  date  (as  January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  or  Octo- 
ber 1)  of  each  year,  although  in  a  few  instances  they  were  average 
prices  for  the  year.  The  index  numbers  were  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  January  prices  in  each  year  where  the  prices  were  quoted 
quarterly,  except  in  the  case  of  those  articles  for  which  the  January 
price  was  not  the  representative  price  for  the  year,  as  for  fresh  vege- 
tables, etc.,  in  which  latter  cases  the  most  appropriate  month  was 
selected.  In  order  to  secure  the  index  numbers  for  each  description 
of  commodity,  the  price  for  each  year  of  the  period  was  divided  by 
the  price  for  the  base  year,  1860.  The  results  are  simple  percentages 
of  the  price  in  the  base  year,  and  the  method  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  usually  adopted.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  these  index 
numbers  for  related  articles,  eight  groups  were  formed,  as  follows: 
Food,  cloths  and  clothing,  fuel  and  lighting,  metals  and  implements, 
lumber  and  building  matetials,  drugs  and  chemicals,  house  furnishing 
goods,  and  miscellaneous.  In  securing  the  average  of  the  index  num- 
bers for  each  group  and  for  all  articles,  each  article,  or  series  of  quota- 
tions, was  given  equal  weight  or  importance  in  the  formation  of  the 
result,  which  was  secured  by  adding  the  index  numbers  for  each  year 
and  dividing  the  sum  in  each  case  by  the  number  of  index  numbers 
used.  Ninety  articles  were  used  in  obtaining  the  index  number  of  all 
articles  in  1840,  while  223  articles  were  used  for  this  purpose  in  1891. 
In  addition  to  these  general  index  numbers  based  on  the  year  1860 
a  number  of  comparisons  are  made  based  on  other  years,  on  selected 
lists  of  articles,  etc.    . 

It  was  recognized  by  the  committee  that  a  list  containing  so  many 
articles  must  include  many  of  comparatively  slight  importance,  and 
that  the  index  numbers  must  be  measured  in  some  way  by  the  amount 
of  consumption  of  the  various  articles  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
effect  upon  the  consumer  of  the  changes  which  had  occurred  in  prices. 
Unless  this  were  done,  equal  weight  would  have  been  given  to  articles 
little  used  and  articles  of  large  and  daily  consumption.  For  example, 
the  index  number  of  wheat  flour  was  72.1  in  1891,  while  that  of  nut- 
megs was  142.9.  To  state  that  the  average  price  of  the  two  articles 
was  107.5,  the  mean  between  the  two,  would  manifestly  have  been 
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unfair.  The  comparison  must  be  made  by  assigning  to  each  of  the 
two  an  importance  in  the  result  equal  to  its  importance  in  general  con- 
sumption. The  basis  selected  by  the  committee  for  determining  this 
consumption  was  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  showing  the  values  of  various  articles  consumed  by  a  large 
number  of  families,  which  were  considered  typical  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURE  FOR  2,561  NORMAL  FAMILIES. 


Group. 


Rent 

Food 

Fuel 

Clothing 

LiffhtinK 

All  other  purposes 


100.00 


Per  cent  of 

expendi- 

Propor- 

ture for 

tions  of 

each  pur- 

10,000. 

pose. 

15.06 

1. 506 

41.03 

4,103 

6.00 

600 

16.31 

1,631 

.90 

90 

22.70 

2,270 

10,000 


This  table  shows  the  main  groups  of  family  expenditures  only,  and 
these  were  not  sufficiently  specific  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  secure 
accurate  and  specific  data  as  to  the  composition  of  these  groups  them- 
selves, therefore,  232  special  budgets  of  family  expenses  weref  collected. 
The  table  based  on  2,561  families  was  then  used  to  secure  the  propor- 
tion of  the  groups  entering  into  consumption,  while  a  table  based  on 
232  families  was  used  to  secure  the  distribution  of  expenditure  within 
the  groups  themselves.  The  figures  thus  secured,  showing  the  relative 
weight  in  consumption  of  each  article  contained  in  the  family  budgets, 
were  then  applied  to  the  various  articles  in  the  index  numbers.  Few 
articles  were  found,  however,  with  identical  descriptions,  hence  a 
method  of  grouping  was  resorted  to.  For  example,  two  or  more 
articles  contained  in  the  index  numbers  were  often  grouped  to 
represent  one  article  of  the  family  budget,  thus,  "  ham,"  "bacon,"  and 
"pork"  were  considered  equivalent  to  the  "hog  products"  of  the  fam- 
ily budgets,  and  an  arithmetical  average  was  made  of  the  index  num- 
bers of  these  three  articles,  which  was  made  the  index  number  of  hog 
products  and  given  its  appropriate  weight.  Briefly  described,  the 
method  as  applied  to  the  food  group  was  as  follows:  The  figure  denot- 
ing the  importance  of  each  article  in  the  group  in  a  given  year  was 
multiplied  by  its  simple  index  number  (or  the  average  where  two  or 
more  articles  were  grouped),  and  the  sum  of  these  products  was  divided 
by  the  total  of  the  figures  denoting  importance  for  the  weighted  index 
number  for  the  general  group  of  food.  This  method  was  used  in  secur- 
ing similar  weighted  index  numbers  for  the  other  years  of  the  period. 
It  is  seen  that  according  to  this  method  the  same  weights  were  used  for 
each  year  of  the  period,  although  they  were  based  on  the  consumption 
of  families  in  1891, 
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The  following  table  shows  the  weighted  relative  prices  or  index  num- 
bers in  1891  for  each  of  the  groups  considered,  together  with  the  total 
weighted  relative  price  or  index  number: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  ALL  ARTICLES,  1891,  BASED  ON  1860,  MEASURED  BY  CONSUMPTION. 


Groap. 


Rent 

Food K 

Fuel 

Lighting 

Clothing 

All  other  parpoees 

Total 


Impor- 
tance. 

Weighted 

index 
number. 

1,506 
4,103 
500 
90 
1,531 
2,270 

100.0 
108.7 
98.1 
48.1 
75.1 
95.3 

10,000 

96.2 

Result 


1,506,000 
4,254,811 
490,500 
43,290 
1,162,029 
2,164,096 

9,620,726 


In  the  above  table  the  weighted  index  numbers  for  the  various 
groups  were  found  in  practically,  the  same  manner  as  has  been  pre- 
viously described  for  food,  except  that  rent  and  certain  items  entering 
into  the  group  '*all  other  purposes"  were  considered  to  have  remained 
unchanged.  These  were  then  multiplied  by  the  figures  denoting 
importance,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  divided  by  the  total  of  the 
figures  denoting  importance  (10,000)  to  secure  the  weighted  total  of 
96.2.     The  remaining  years  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  items  of  budget  expenditure  considered  asS  remaining  unchanged 
(rent,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.)  constituted  31.40  per  cent  of  the  total 
Expenditure,  leaving  68.60  per  cent  as  affected  by  changes  in  prices. 
Another  set  of  index  numbers  for  such  articles  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee by  assigning  a  total  numerical  weight  of  6,860  to  such  articles, 
and  working  out  the  index  numbers  on  that  basis.  This  resulted  in  a 
slightly  different  total  index  number. 

The  index  numbers  computed  by  the  three  methods,  i.  e.,  simple 
average,  average  of  all  articles  weighted  according  to  consumption, 
and  average  of  fluctuating  articles  only,  weighted  according  to  con- 
sumption, are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  100  of  Wholesale  Prices, 
Wages,  and  Transportatioti,  Part  I. 

A  continuation  of  this  series  of  prices  has  been  publi^ed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  27,  by  Dr.  Falkner,  bringing 
them  down  to  1899.  In  this  latter  series,  however,  two  important 
changes  of  method  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Falkner.  The  first  was  in 
adopting  as  a  basis  the  average  price  for  the  nine  quarters,  January, 
1890,  to  January,  1892,  inclusive,  in  place  of  the  single  date  basis,  and 
the  second  in  departing  from  the  simple  average  method  of  allowing  to 
each  article  equal  weight,  and  instead  combining  the  index  numbers  of 
similar  articles  to  form  one  index  number,  to  be  used  as  one  article  only 
in  calculating  the  index  numbers  for  groups  and  for  all  commodities. 
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COMMONS'  INDEX  NUMBER. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  for  July  and  October,  1900,  published  a  compila- 
tion of  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices,  freight  rates,  railroad 
stocks,  etc.,  for  the  twenty-two  years  from  July  1,  1878,  to  June  30, 
1900,  the  crop  3'ear  being  used.  Sixty-six  commodities  enter  into  this 
compilation  of  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices.  The  quotations 
were  all  taken  from  standard  trade  journals  and  refeted  only  to  staple 
articles  of  a  uniform  grade  and  with  an  open  market.  Highly  manu- 
factured articles  were  not  included,  as  uniform  quotations  for  these 
could,  in  most  cases,  be  secured  only  from  manufacturers'  books. 

The  yearly  figures  in  these  index  numbers  are  averages  of  weekly 
quotations  in  the  case  of  all  articles  of  frequent  fluctuations,  and  in 
other  articles,  such  as  chemicals  and  building  materials,  they  are  the 
averages  of  one  quotation  each  month. 

The  base  in  these  index  numbers  is  the  average  price  for  the  ten 
years  1879  to  1889  (crop  year  July  1  to  June  30).  The  index  numbers 
have  been  calculated  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  average  price  of  each 
article  for  the  base  period  being  given  the  value  of  100  and  all  other 
quotations  for  the  same  article  being  expressed  in  percentages  of  this 
base.  For  example,  the  average  price  of  No.  2  spring  wheat  on  the 
Chicago  market  for  the  base  period  1879  to  1889  (crop  year  July  1  to 
June  30)  was  94  cents.  The  average  price  for  the  crop  year  1898-99 
was  71  cents.  Giving  to  94  cents  (the  price  for  the  base  period)  the 
value  of  100,  the  index  number  or  relative  price  for  1898-99  is  76; 
that  is,  the  price  for  the  crop  year  1898-99  is  24  per  cent  below  the 
average  price  for  the  base  period. 

The  66  commodities  have  been  divided  into  5  general  groups,  some 
of  these  in  turn  being  divided  into  subgroups.  Index  numbers  are 
calculated  for  each  commodity,  for  the  subgroups,  for  the  general 
groups,  and  for  all  the  66  conunodities  for  each  of  the  twenty-two 
years  and  also  for  each  month  from  July,  1896,  to  September,  1900. 

For  the  subgroups,  general  groups,  and  all  commodities  for  each  of  the 
twenty-two  years,  the  index  number  is  the  simple  average,  which  was 
found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  index  numbers  or  relative  prices  in  the 
group  under  consideration  by  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group. 
A  weighted  average  is  also  shown,  and  this  is  secured  by  giving  to  each 
article  a  weight  equal  to  its  annual  domestic  product  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars, articles  whose  product  was  less  than  a  million  dollars  being  arbi- 
trarily assigned  the  value  of  one  unit.  Imported  articles  are  given  a 
weight  estimated  at  the  value  added  by  the  import  trade.  In  the 
chemical  g^oup  the  individual  articles  are  not  weighted,  but  the  group 
as  a  whole  is  given  the  value  set  by  the  census  estimates.  In  ^stimat^ 
ing  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  the  value  of  the  crude  material, 
where  an  index  number  is  also  shown  for  the  crude,  has  been  deducted 
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from  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article.  For  example,  the  weight 
given  to  flour  is  the  estimated  home  product  of  flour  minus  the  value 
of  the  wheat  used,  based  on  the  average  price  of  both  for  the  year  at 
4i  bushels  of  wheat  per  barrel  of  flour.  This  method  of  weighting  by 
the  annual  product  necessitated  a  different  computation  for  each  year. 
The  total  value  represented  by  the  66  commodities  was  $2,824,000,000 
in  1879  and  $3,816,000,000  in  1899.  Professor  Conunons  does  not  claim 
accuracy  for  his  figures  of  production,  but  believes  that  they  indicate 
fairly  the  relative  importance  in  the  total  of  American  production. 
Whenever  oflicial  figures  could  be  found  they  were  used.  Census 
figures  were  taken,  except  where  they  were  obviously  incorrect,  and 
the  intervening  years  were  estimated.  The  weighted  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  simple  index  numbers. 

DUN'S  INDEX  NUMBER. 

The  publication  of  Dun's  index  numbers  was  begun  in  Dun's  Review 
of  January"  12,  1901,  and  has  been  continued  monthly  since  that  date. 
The  object  is  to  give  "the  cost  of  a  year's  supplies  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  "  for  a  single  individual.  These  necessaries  embrace  350 
articles  and  are  divided  into  seven  groups,  namely,  breadstuffs,  meats, 
dairy  and  garden  products,  other  food,  clothing,  metals,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous class.  The  prices  given  for  the  groups  are  based  upon  the 
actual  wholesale  prices  of  the  various  articles  entering  into  them  as 
quoted  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  These  index  numbers  differ 
from  all  others  in  that  no  date  or  period  is  taken  as  a  base,  the  figures 
given  being  actual  prices  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  date  instead  of 
percentages  of  the  price  for  some  date  or  period  which  has  been  takeq 
as  a  base.  The  complete  list  of  the  350  articles  used  in  calculating  the 
index  numbers  is  not  given,  nor  are  the  figures  of  annual  consumption 
per  capita  and  the  methods  by  which  such  consumption  is  determined 
stated.  The  methods  employed,  so  far  as  the  details  have  been  pub- 
lished, are  explained  in  the  Review  of  September  7,  1901,  as  follows: 

After  selecting  a  list  of  articles  covering  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
including  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco,  each  Quotation  is  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  annually  consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  statistical  recoros.  While  these  figures  can  not  be 
considered  exact,  the  approximation  is  suflSciently  close  to  attain  the 
desired  result,  and  the  ratio  being  constant  the  comparison  with  dif- 
ferent dates  shows  to  a  cent  the  rise  or  fall  in  cost  of  living.  In 
many  cases  a  large  number  of  quotations  are  averaged  in  order  to 
secure  a  representative  price  for  the  commodity,  thus  avoiding  the 
special  effect  on  one  particular  grade  of  exceptional  conditions.  Both 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  are  included,  preventing 
the  excessive  influence  of  speculative  operations  m  the  former,  since 
markets  for  finished  products  are  more  stable.  In  these  cases  tne  per 
capita  consumption  is  so  proportioned  as  to  avoid  duplication.  Whole- 
sale quotations  are  taken,  as  they  are  more  sensitive  to  changed 
oooditioDB,  and  there  is  more  uniformity  in  those  markets. 
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Using  quantities  representing  the  per  capita  consumption  gives 
each  commodity  its  proper  value.  It  would  obviously  be  useless  to 
take  an  equal  Quantity  oi  each  article,  since  a  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  sometning  little  used  mi^ht  more  than  balance  the  change  in 
a  commodity  of  large  daily  requirement.  Hence,  this  proportionate 
distribution  makes  the  index  number  show  clearly  the  cost  of  living 
at  various  dates  by  giving  due  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of 
each  article.  Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  publish  the  full  list, 
and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  comparison  the  350  quotations  are 
grouped  in  7  classes.  No  luxuries  are  included,  beyond  silk  and 
tobacco,  which  are  of  such  general  consumption  as  to  be  practically 
essential  to  a  faithful  record. 

In  the  following  table  the  index  number  is  given  for  each  month  in 
1901,  as  published  in  Dun's  Review  of  January  4,  1902: 

DUN'S  INDEX  NUMBERS  FOR  1901. 


1901. 


January  1 . . 
February  1. 

March  1 

April  1 

May  1 

Junel  

July  1 

August  1... 
September  1 
October  1 . . 
November  1 
December  1 


Bread- 
stu£F8. 

MeAts. 

Dairy 

and 

garden. 

Other 
food. 

Clothing. 

Metals. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

$14,486 

S8.407 

$16,656 

$9,604 

$16,024 

$16,810 

$16,881 

16.062 

8.592 

18.866 

9.418 

16.271 

16.846 

16.956 

15.070 

8.696 

13.898 

9.396 

15.460 

15.875 

16.471 

16.221 

9.294 

13. 619 

9.208 

14.991 

16.018 

16.629 

16. 112 

9.261 

14.988 

9.154 

14.945 

15.179 

16.596 

15.635 

9.224 

13.161 

9.116 

14.882 

16.249 

16.682 

14.904 

9. 430 

11.030 

9.086 

16.098 

16.844 

16.617 

16.668 

9.161 

13.261 

9.253 

15.027 

15.346 

16.625 

17.369 

9.630 

13.009 

9.163 

15.234 

16.091 

16.626 

17.146 

9.517 

18.164 

9.190 

15.279 

15.760 

16.835 

17.840 

8.929 

13.622 

9.157 

15.342 

16.876 

16.977 

19.628 

9.269 

15.676 

9.061 

16.331 

16.722 

16.782 

Total. 


$95,668 
96.010 
94.866 
94.910 
96.220 
93.799 
91.609 
95.330 
96.911 
96.891 
97.743 

101.378 


In  connection  with  the  above  figures  the  following  explanation  is 
given: 

Breadstuffs  include  many  quotations  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley,  besides  beans  and  peas;  meats  include  live  hogs,  beef,  sheep, 
and  many  provisions,  lard,  tallow,  etc.;  dairy  and  garden  products 
include  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  other  foods  include  fish,  liquors, 
condiments,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  etc. ;  clothing  includes  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  each  industry,  and  many  quotations  of  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  and 
rubber  goods,  aa  well  as  hides,  leather,  boots  and  shoes;  metals  include 
various  quotations  of  pig  iron,  and  partially  manufactured  and  finished 

f)roducts,  as  well  as  minor  metals,  coal  and  petroleum.  The  miscel- 
aneous  class  embraces  many  grades  of  hard  and  soft  lumber,  lath, 
brickj  lime,  glass,  glassware,  tuipentine,  hemp,  linseed  oil,  paints, 
fertilizers,  and  drugs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  INDEX  NUMBER. 

The  present  series  of  index  numbers  or  relative  prices  represents 
the  course  of  wholesale  prices  for  the  twelve  years  from  1890  to  1901. 
In  all,  260  series  of  quotations  were  secured  for  the  entire  period  and  an 
additional  11  for  some  portion  of  the  period.  Although  in  the  case  of 
commodities  of  great  importance  more  than  one  series  of  quotations 
have  been  used,  in  no  case  have  more  than  one  series  of  quotations  been 
used  for  two  exactly  similar  articles.     For  this  reason  the  terma 
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"series  of  quotations"  and  "commodities"  ha^e  been  used  inter- 
changeably in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  actual  prices  on  which  the 
index  numbers  or  relative  prices  have  been  based  are  shown  in  Table  I 
in  detail.  In  securing  these  prices  the  e^ort  has  been  made  to  include 
staple  commodities  only.  In  a  number  of  instances  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  secure  prices  for  the  same  commodities  that  were  included  in 
the  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation  submitted 
by  Mr.  Aldrich  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  March  3, 1893. 
Many  articles  which  were  included  in  that  report  are  no  longer  manu- 
factured, or,  if  still  manufactured,  have  ceased  to  be  important  factors 
in  the  market.  On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  articles,  not  shown 
in  that  report,  have  become  of  such  importance  as  to  render  necessary 
their  inclusion  in  any  study  of  the  course  of  prices. 

The  commodities  covered  by  the  261  series  of  quotations  have  been 
classified  under  9  general  groups,  as  follows: 

Farm  products,  16  series  of  quotations. 

Food,  etc.,  54  series  of  quotations. 

Cloths  and  clothing,  76  series  of  quotations. 

Fuel  and  lighting,  13  series  of  quotations. 

Metals  and  implements,  39  series  of  quotations. 

Lumber  and  building  materials,  27  series  of  quotations. 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  9  series  of  quotations. 

House  furnishing  goods,  14  series  of  quotations. 

Miscellaneous,  13  series  of  quotations. 

The  further  description  of  the  kind  of  prices  quoted,  the  sources 
of  these  quotations,  the  market  for  which  they  were  secured,  their  fre- 
quency, etc.,  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
Table  1,  which  follows: 

TaMe  L —  Wholesale  prices  of  commodities ^  1890  to  1901^  pages  ^44 
to  455. — ^This  table  shows  in  detail  the  actual  prices  on  which  the  sub- 
sequent tables  of  index  numbers  are  based.  As  stated  previously,  the 
261  series  of  quotations  have  been  classified  under  9  groups  of  com- 
modities, and  this  grouping  has  been  uniformly  adhered  to  in  the 
several  tables  which  are  given. 

The  prices  quoted  in  every  instance  are  wholesale  prices.  Whole- 
sale prices  have  invariably  been  used  in  compilations  which  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  changes  in  the  general  price  level. 
They  are  more  sensitive  than  retail  prices  and  more  quickly  reflect 
changes  in  conditions.  Retail  prices  must  usually  follow  the  whole- 
sale, but  not  generally  in  the  same  proportion.  The  margin  between 
them  in  the  case  of  some  commodities  is  so  great  that  slight  changes 
in  the  wholesale  price  do  not  affect  the  retail.  Changes  in  the  whole- 
sale price  also  which  last  for  a  short  time  only  do  not  usually  result  in 
corresponding  changes  in  the  retail  price. 

The  net  cash  prices  are  shown  for  textiles  and  all  articles  whose  list 
prices  are  subject  to  large  and  varying  discounts.  In  the  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  such  as  white  pine,  nails,  etc. ,  however,  whose  prices 
are  subject  to  a  small  discount  for  cash  no  deduction  has  been  made. 
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Several  articles  quoted,  such  as  grain  alcohol  and  proof  spirits,  have 
been  subject  to  a  rebate  in  price  during  some  portion  of  the  period 
from  1890  to  1901.  In  order  to  avail  himself  of  these  rebates,  the 
purchaser  was  usually  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  purchase  only 
from  a  certain  company  or  combination,  while  in  some  instances  the 
rebate  was  allowed  to  all  whose  purchases  amounted  to  a  certain  value 
within  a  prescribed  time.  These  rebates  were  in  the  nature  of  a  repay- 
ment to  the  purchaser  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  usuaUy  six  mont^ 
or  one  year.  In  this  compilation  of  prices  all  rebates  have  been 
deducted,  the  intention  being  to  show  uniformly  the  lowest  prices  at 
which  commodities  could  be  purchased  in  the  wholesale  market. 

These  prices  have  been  collected  from  the  best  available  sources, 
such  as  standard  trade  journals,  reports  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers 
of  conmierce,  produce  exchanges,  and  leading  manufacturers  or  their 
selling  agents.  Prices  for  1901  which  are  credited  to  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  conunerce,  produce  exchanges,  etc.,  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  published,  but  have  been  supplied  by  the  officials  of  such 
organizations. 

The  prices  quoted  are  usually  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market, 
except  for  such  articles  as  have  their  primary  market  in  some  other 
locality.  For  grains,  live  stock,  etc. ,  for  example,  Chicago  prices  are 
quoted;  for  fish,  except  salmon,  Boston  prices;  for  tar,  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  prices;  for  cypress  shingles.  New  Orleans  prices;  for  white 
pine,  Buffalo  prices;  for  Elgin  creamery  butter,  Elgin,  111.,  prices, 
etc.  The  prices  for  textiles  are  the  prices  in  the  general  distributing 
markets,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  and  PbiJadelphia;  and  where  no 
market  is  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  note  to  Table  I,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  prices  are  for  the  general  market. 
-""j?he  following  table  shows  the  different  markets  and  the  number  of 
articles  quoted  for  each  market: 


NUMBER  OF  COMMODrriES  OR  SERIES  OF  QU0TATI0N8 

WHICH  SECURED. 

\,  CLASSIFIED 

BY  MARKETS  FOR 

Market. 

Farm 
prod- 
acts. 

Food, 
etc. 

Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 

Metals 
and  im- 
ple- 
ments. 

Lum- 
ber and 

build- 
ing  ma- 
terials. 

Dnufs 
and 

chem- 
icals. 

House 
furnish- 

inff 
goods. 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 

Total. 

New  York 

2 

14 

4A 

5 

6 

9 

22 
1 
7 
1 

21 

9 

6 

12 

180 

Chicajro 

20 

Plttsborg 

7 

FactoTT.  mine,  wells,  etc  . . 

8 

8 

7 

Boston 

8 

1 

4 

BnAUo 

4 

4 

Philadelphia 

4 

4 

Trenton,  N.  J 

8 

8 

Cincinnati 

1 

1 

S 

Eastern   markets  (Bait, 
Boston.  N.  Y.,Phila.)... 

2 

2 

Elgin,  Ui .' '.... 

1 

i 

f.*«iif«PK 

1 

1 

New  Orleans. .....  ^  ^ ..  x . 

1 

i 

Peoria,  ni 

1 

1 

Washington,  D.C 

1 

1 

Wilminj§rton,N.C 

1 

I 

Geif^rai  market 

68 

2 

2 

72 

Total 

16 

M 

76 

18 

89 

27 

9 

14 

18 

981 
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As  regards  the  description  of  the  commodity,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  prices  throughout  the  period 
for  a  precisely  similar  commodity.  Changes  in  quality  are,  of  course, 
reflected  in  prices,  and  for  this  reason  note  has  been  made  of  any 
important  changes  which  have  occurred.  In  the  case  of  certain  com- 
modities, such  as  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  prices  for  the  best  quality  have 
invariably  been  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  changes  in  grade. 
It  should  also  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  in  the  case  of  com- 
modities for  which  prices  were  secured  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 
Eeporter  the  lowest  quotations  were  invariably  taken  where  a  range 
of  prices  was  found  because  of  the  fact  that  these  represent  the  prices 
of  large  lots,  while  the  high  quotations  represent  the  prices  of  smaller 
lots. 

Weekly  prices  have  been  secured  in  the  case  of  all  articles  which  are 
subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  price,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
grain,  live  stock,  meats,  etc.  In  the  case  of  articles  whose  prices  are 
more  stable,  monthly,  quarterly,  semiannual,  or  annual  prices  have 
been  taken.  rThe  following  table  shows  the  number  of  series  of  quo- 
tations of  weekly,  monthly,  annual,  etc.,  prices: 

NUMBER  OP  COMMODITIES  OR  SERIES  OP  QUOTATIONS,  CLASSIPIED  AS  TO  THEIR  PRE- 

QUENCY  OP  QUOTATION. 


Frequency  of  quotation. 


Weekly 

Monthly 

Qajuterly  for  part  of  pe- 
riod and  monthly  for 
remainder  of  period 

Annually 


Total. 


Parm 
prod- 
ucts. 


18 
8 


16 


Pood, 
etc. 


22 
82 


M 


Clothfl 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


1 
62 


1 
12 


76 


Puel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


1 
12 


18 


Metals 
and 
imple- 
ments. 


87 


89 


Lum- 
ber and 

build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 


24 


1 
2 


27 


Druffs 
ana 
chem- 
icals. 


9 


9 


House 
fur- 
nishing 
goods. 


12 


.14 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 


1 
12 


18 


Total. 


88     Ot^*/ 


208 


4 

16 


261 


The  character  of  each  series  of  quotations  as  regards  frequency  is 
shown  in  all  cases  in  Table  I  in  a  prefatory  note  which  states  fully  the 
date  of  the  quotations  and,  if  weekly,  whether  the  quotations  are  for 
some  one  day  of  the  week,  the  average  for  the  week,  or  the  range  for 
the  week.  The  majority  of  the  weekly  quotations  show  the  price  on 
Tuesday,  and  if  for  any  reason  Tuesday's  price  was  not  obtainable, 
the  first  price  in  the  week  has  been  taken.  The  quotations  from  the 
trade  journals,  when  credited  to  the  first  of  each  month,  are  not  in  all 
instances  the  price  for  the  exact  day  stated,  as  it  is  the  custom  of 
some  of  the  daily  trade  journals  to  devote  certain  days  to  the  review 
of  the  market  of  certain  articles.  For  example,  the  Boston  Herald 
quotes  fish  on  Saturday  only.  The  prices  are,  however,  the  earliest 
prices  quoted  in  the  journal  to  which  the  article  is  credited.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  the  prices  credited  to  weekly  publications  are  the 
earliest  quotatioiis  shown  in  such  publications  for  each  month. 
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The  average  price  for  each  year  has  been  obtained  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  quotations  for  a  given  commodity  by  the  number  of  quo- 
tations shown  for  the  year.  For  example,  the  sum  of  the  Tuesdays' 
prices  of  cotton  for  1900  (shown  in  Table  I)  was  $4.996875,  and  the 
number  of  quotations  62.  The  former  figure  divided  by  the  latter 
gives  $0.09609  as  the  average  price  for  the  year.  Where  a  range 
was  shown  the  mean  price  for  each  date  was  found,  and  this  was  used 
in  computing  the  yearly  average.  The  average  yearly  prices  of  all 
articles,  including  those  taken  from  board  of  trade  compilations,  have 
been  computed  as  above  described.  The  reader  will  understand  that, 
in  order  to  secure  for  any  commodity  a  strictly  scientific  average  price 
for  the  year,  one  must  know  the  quantity  marketed  and  the  price  for 
which  each  unit  of  quantity  was  sold.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
secure  such  detail,  and  even  were  it  possible  the  work  of  compilation 
would  be  much  greater  than  the  results  would  justify.  It  is  believed 
that  the  method  adopted  here,  which  is  also  that  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  other  index  numbers,  secures  results  which  are  quite  as  valuable 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

An  examination  of  Table  1  shows  that  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
commodities  included  in  these  index  numbers  were  subject  to  frequent 
and  decided  fluctuations,  while  the  prices  of  others  were  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  uniform  throughout  the  period.  The  following  table  shows 
the  lowest  and  highest  quotations  and  the  dates  of  the  same  for  each 
of  the  commodities  during  the  twelve-year  period: 


LOWEST  AND  HIGHB6T  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 


.N 


N 


Article. 


Barley:  by  sample. 


Cattle:  steers,  choice  to  ex- 
tra. 
Cattle:  steers.good  to  choice 

Com:  No.  2,  cash 

Cotton:  upland,  middling. 

Flaxseed:  No.  1 

Hay:  timothy,  No.  1 


Hides:  green,  salted,  pack- 
era,  heavy  native  steers. 
Hogs:  heavy 


Hogs:  light , 

Hops:  N.  Y.  State,  choice  . , 

Oats:  No.  2,  cash 

Rye:  No.  2,  cash , 


Sheep:  native . . 
Sheep:  Western 


Lowest. 


Date. 


Price. 


3d  weelc Aug  1896,10.  l&i  -tO.85 

3.85    -4.26 
XOO    -3.90 
.m-    .20 
.06A 


4th  week   Apr 

1896 
2dTuesJanl890 

2d  Tues  Sept  1896 


IstTuesFeb.lst, 
2d  Tues  Nov 
1898. 

Septl896    

3d,  4th  Tues  July 
1898. 

June  1894 


Wheat:  contract  grades, 
cash. 


4th  Tues  July 

1896. 
8d  Tues  Sept  1896 

Sept  1896 

2dTue8Septl896 
6th  Tues  June 

1896. 
5th  Tues  Oct  1894 

5th    Tues  Aug 

1893. 
6th  Tues  Jan  1896 


.63i-    .64 
6.50    -8.00 

.0600-    .0518 

2.50    -  8.16 

2.80    -  8.85 
.06    -    .07 
.14* 
.28i 

.75    -3.25 

1.00    -  8.00 

.48}  -    .491 


Highest 


Date. 


4th   week   Oct 

1890. 
Ist,  2d,  8d  Tues 

Oct  1899. 
Ut,  2d,  3d  Tues 

Oct  1899. 
6th   Tues  May 

1892. 
4th   Tues  May 

1890. 

July  1901 

8d  Tues  Apr  1891 


Nov  1901 

2d  Tues  Feb  1893 

2d  Tues  Feb  1893 

Nov  1890 

2d  Tups  Apr  1891 
8d  Tues  Aug  1891 

5th   Tues   May 

1892. 
Ist   Tues    May 

1891. 
2d  Tues  May  1898 


Price. 


SO.  58  -10.81 

6.50  -  7.00 

5. 65  -  6. 40 

.48*-  1.00 

.12H 

1  88 
15.50 -16!  50 

.1400 

8.10-8.65 

7.90-  8.26 
.46-    .47 
.64} 
.97  -  1.00 

5.25  -  6.66 

6.60-6.85 

1.78  -  1.85 


Unit. 


Bushel 
100  lbs 
100  lbs 
Bushel 
Pound 

Bushel 
Ton 

Pound 

100  lbs 

100  lbs 
Pound 
Bushel 
Bushel 

100  lbs 

100  lbs 

Bushel 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 

FOOD,  BTC 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Beans:  medinm,  choice  . . . 

Apr  1897 

May,  June  1897  . 

•0.85 

Sept  1901 

12.75 

Bushel 

Bread:  crackers,  Boston  X. 

.05 

June  1898,  July 

.08 

Pound 

1900    to    Dec 

1901. 

Bread:  crackers,  soda  XX . 
Bread:  loaf  ( Wash,  market) 

May  to  Dec  1897. 

.05i 

June  1898 

.084 

Pound 

May  to  July  1895 

.03 

Aug  1896 

.05 

Loaf 

Bread:    loaf,   homemade 

Jan  to  May  1896. 

.08 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

.04 

Loaf 

(N.Y.  market). 

1895.  June  1896 
to  Dec  1901. 

Bread:  loaf, Vienna  (N.Y. 

Jan  to  May  1896. 

.03 

Jan  1890' to  Dec 

.04 

Loaf 

market). 

1895,  June  1896 
to  Dec  1901. 

Butter:  creamery,   Elgin 

Ist  Mon    June 

90.  m-    .14 

1st    Mon    Mar 

10.84-    .354 

Pound 

(Elgin  market). 

1890. 

1891. 

Butter:    creamery,  Elgin 

2d  Tues   June 

.134-    .14 

2d    Tues    Mar 

.35-    .364 

Pound 

and  other  Western  (N.Y. 

*    1890. 

1891. 

market). 

Butter:  dairy,  N.  Y.  State. . 

3d  Tues  Apr  1896 

.  13  -    .  ISi 

2d    Tues    Mar 

1891. 
8d,4th  Tues  Mar 

.33 

Pound 

Cheese:  N.Y.  State  factory. 

3dTue8Mayl895 

.06-    .06i 

.134 

Pound 

full  cream. 

1900. 

Coffee:  Rio,No.7 

Oct  1899 

Ist  Tues  Apr  1897 

.051 
.10>-    .104 

Oct  1890 

3d    Tues    Jan 

.181-    .19 
.42-    .43 

Pound 

Eggs:     new-laid,    fancy, 

Dozen 

near-by. 
Fish :  cod,  dry,  bank,  large .   Mar  to  Sept  1896, 

1893. 

4.00  -  4.25 

Feb    and    Mar 

7.75-8.00 

Quintal 

Aug  1897. 

1892. 

Fish:  herring,8hore,round 

May  to  Aug  1892 

2.00-2.25 

Dec  1899 

5.50-6.00 

Barrel 

Pi.Mh:  mackerel,  salt,  large 

June  1897 

8.00  -  9.00 

Sept   and    Oct 
1890. 

20.00 

Barrel 

No.8«. 

Fish:  salmon,  canned 

Apr  1898 

1.10-  1.80 

Mar  1890 

1.75-2.00 

12  cans 

Flour:  buckwheat 

Apr  1897 

1.00-  1.15 

Sept  1891 

3.50-  3.65 

100  lbs 

Flour:  rye 

July  1897 

1st    Tues    Nov 

2.00-2.40 
3.15-8.40 

Nov  1891 

2d    Tues    May 

5.15  -  5.90 
7.00-  7.75 

Barrel 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  pat- 

Barrel 

ents. 

18W. 

1898. 

Flour:      wheat,     winter 

2d  Tues  Oct  to 

2.4D  -  2.65 

2d    Tues    May 

6.26-6.75 

Barrel 

straights. 

Ist  Tues  Nov 
1894. 

1898. 

Fruit:  apples,  evaporated. 

Apr  1897 

.084-    .031 

Feb  1891 

.144-    .154 

Pound 

choice. 

Fruit:  apples,  snn-dried. 
Southern,  sliced. 

MaylSflD 

.014-    .024 

May  1891 

.11-    .13 

Pound 

Fruit:  currants,  in  barrels. 

Apr,  May  1894  .. 

.014-    .01* 
.04  -    .044 

Oct  1900 

.12-    .124 

Pound 

Fruit:  prunes,  California, 

June  1897 

Oct  1890 

.124-    .13 

Pound 

in  boxes. 

Fruit:  raisins,  California, 

Apr  1896 

.80-    .90 

Jan  1890 

2.25-2.75 

Box 

London  layer. 

Glucose:  4ic>,  mixing 

June  1897 

.924 

Mar  1893 

2.05-2.10 

100  lbs 

Lard:  prime  contract 

4th   Tues  July 
1896. 

.0340 

3d    Tues    Feb 
1893. 

.1315 

Pound 

Meal:  com,  fine  white 

Sept  1896 

.63-    .65 

May  1891 

1.69 

100  lbs 

Meal:  com,  fine  yellow 

Sept  1896 

4tb  Tues  July 

.62-    .63 

May  1891 

1.67  -  1.68 

100  lbs 

Meat:  bacon,  short  clear 

.04-    .044 

4th  Tues  May 

.  12  -    .  124 

Pound 

sides.       « 

and  Ist  Tues 

1893. 

Meat:    bacon,   short    rib 

Aujf  1896. 
4th  Tues  July, 

.081-    .04 

4th  Tues  May 

.12-    .124 

Pound 

sides. 

1st  Tues  Aug, 
all  Sept  1896. 

1893. 

1 

Meat:  beef,  fresh,  native 

4th   Tues    Mar 

.06-    .07 

3d    Tues    Dec 

.064-    .11 

Pound 

Hides. 

1894. 

1894. 

Meat:  beef,salt,extra  mess 

2d.  3d,4th  weeks 

6.00  -  6.50 

Ist,    2d    weeks 

Apr  1900. 
Ist    Tues    Aug 

11.00 

Barrel 

Mt>at:    beef,   salt,    hams, 

Augl892. 
4th    Tues    Oct 

12.00  -12.60 

27.60  -29.00 

Barrel 

Western.                                1890.  2d  Tues  I 

1899. 

Nov  1891,  and 

8d  Tues  Oct 

1892. 

Meat:      hams,     smoked. 

8d  and  4th  Tues 

.074-    .071 

4th,5thTuesJan 

.15-    .16 

Pound 

packed. 

Sept  and  Ist 
Tues  Oct  1898. 

1893. 

Meat:  mutton,  dressed 

5th    Tues    Oct 
1895. 

.08-    .06 

Ist,     2d     Tues 
May  1891,  4th 
Tue«Mayl892. 

.104-    .12 

Pound 

Meat:  pork,  salt,  mess,  old 

4th  Tues  July 

7.50-8.00 

6th  Tues  May 

21.50-22.50 

Barrel 

to  new. 

1896,  3d  Tues 
Sept  1896. 

1893. 

Milk:  fresh 

June  1897.  June 

.0175 

Dec    1891    and 

.0860 

Quart 

1898. 

Dec  1901. 

1 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  deflcriptlon  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 

FOOD,  ETC— Concluded. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Unit, 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Molasses:    New    Orleans, 

June,  July  1897 

10.28-10.24 

Jan  to  July  1900. 

10.44 -10.66 

Gallon 

open  kettle,  prime. 

Rice:  domestic,  choice 

May,  July,  Aug, 
Sept  1893. 

.04- 

.04^ 

Aug  to  Nov  1891. 

.061-    .07 

Pound 

Salt:  American, fine ... 

3d    week   Aug 
1896     to     8d 

.66 

1st  week    Nov 

1.16 

Barrel 

1900    to     Ist 

week       Feb 

week  Apr  1901. 

1897.1st.  2d,  3d 
weeks       Oct 

1898.  and  Ist 
week  May  to 

6th         week 

Sept  1899. 
Oct  IJ^  to  Mar 

190L 
Oct   and    Not 

Salt:  Ashton's 

2.00- 

2.10 
.0096 

Jan  to  July  1890. 
Apr  1890  and  Mar 

2.46-2.60 
.0860 

Bushel 

Soda:      bicarbonate     of, 

Pound 

American. 

1901. 

to  June  1891. 

Spices:  nutmeirs 

Nov   and    Dec 

.21*- 

.22 

Mar  1890 

.64  -    .66 

Pound 

^*-       W^  ^  ^^  ^^^■^  w           •^^^  ^^*  ^r^^^^m  ^'^^p  **  •••••»•      BwVA 

1901. 

•  ^**  w 

spices:  pepper,  Singapore . 

Feb  1896.  Jan, 
Feb  1896. 

.04f- 

.04i 

Nov  1900 

.131-    .131 

Pound 

Starch:  pure  com 

July  1901 

.04 

Nov    and   Dec 
1890. 

.061 

Pound 

Sugar:  89°  fair  refining. . . . 

4th  Thurs  Anr, 
IstThursAlay 

.02310 

1st,    2d    Thurs 

.06311 

Pound 

Sept,  2d,  3d, 
4th  Thurs  Oct 

1894. 

1890. 

Sugar:  96°  centrifugal 

Ist  Thurs  Jan, 

.02760 

1st,    2d    Thurs 
Sept  1890. 

06921 

Pound 

8d  Thurs  A  pr, 
4thThurBMay 

1894. 

Sugar:  granulated 

Ist,    2d    Thurs 
Feb  1896. 

.08680 

Ist  Thurs  June 

.06615-.  06676 

Pound 

1890. 

Tallow 

4th  Tues  May 
1897. 

.021- 

.08 

3d  Tues  Feb  1898 

.08i 

Pound 

Tea:  Formo6a,fine 

May  to  Aug  1890 

.23- 

.26 

Sept  1890 

Feb  1890 

.33-    .36 

Pound 

Vegetables, fresh:  onions.. 

May  1896 

.80- 

1.00 

6.00  -10.00 

Barrel 

Vegetables,   fresh:    pota- 

3d week   May, 
8d,  4th  weeks 

.10- 

.15 

2d  week  June 

1.10-1.35 

Boshel 

toes,  Burbank. 

1891. 

June  1896. 

Vinegar:  cider.  Monarch . . 

Oct  1896  to  Sept 
1898  and  July 

.13 

Nov  1890  to  May 

.18 

Gallon 

1892. 

1900  to  Sept 

1901. 

CI^THS  AlfD  CI^THING. 


Bags:  2-bushel.  Amoekeag. 
Blankets:  11-4,6  lbs.  to  the 

Jan  to  Mar  1896. 

•O.lOi 

Jan  1900 

90.16i 

Bag 

1896  to  1897 

.75 

1890 

.91 

Pound 

pair,  all  wool. 
Blankets:  11-4, 6  lbs.  to  the 

1896 

.64 

1900 

.76  * 

Pound 

pair,  cotton   warp,   all 

wool  filling. 

Blankets:  11-4, 6  lbs.  to  the 

1896,1896 

.40 

1900 

.62^ 

Pound 

pair,  cotton   warp,  cot- 
ton and  wool  filling. 

Boots  and  shoes:   men's 

Jan  to  June  1898 

.90 

Jan  1890  to  June 

1.06 

Pair 

brogans,  split. 

1892,  July   to 
Sept  1896. 
Jan  890  to  June 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's 

July  1898  to  Dec 
1900. 

2.24 

2.40 

Pair 

calf  bal.  shoes,  Goodyear 

1896. 

welt,  dongola  top. 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's 

Jan  to  Dec  1896 . 

16.00 

Oct  to  Dec  1901 . 

19.00 

12  pairs 

split  boots,  kip  top,  16-in., 

i  double  sole. 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 

2.00 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

2.60 

Pair 

vici  kid  shoes,  Goodyear 

1901. 

1894. 

welt. 

Boots  and  shoes:  women's 

Jan  1893  to  Dec 

.76 

Jan  to  July  1900. 

.926 

Pair 

solidgralnshoes,  leather, 
polish  or  polka 

1894. 

• 

Broadcloth  :  first  ouallty 
black  64-in  made  from 

Jan  1896  to  Deo 

1.88 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

1.97 

Yard 

1896. 

lan. 

XZXwool, 

C0DB8E   OF    WHOLESALE   PEI0E8,   1890   TO   1901. 
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OliOTBS  AlfD  OliOTHlNe-Contliiaed. 


Calico:  Oocheco  prints . . 


BTgelow, 


iDsraln,     2-p1y, 


Cacpeta:  WUIon,  5-fnme, 

Blgelow, 
Cotton  Bannels:  21  jda.  to 

Ibe  pound. 
CoIloD  flannela:  31  fds.  to 

the  pound. 
Cotton  thread:  fi-cord.aoo- 

yd.  Rpooli,J.A  r.Coatt. 
Cotton     janiK      carded, 

whlle,miilfr<puD,  Notth- 

Cotton  yanu:  carded, 
w  Ule,  mill  eflpun,  North- 
ern, conee,21n. 


Jan  1898  to  Jane 


Jan  IBM  to  June 

July     1896     I 

June  1897. 
JanlS96toJane 

Jan  1897  to  Dec 

I8W. 
Jan  to  Dec  1896. 


DrlUlDgs:  ai>^In.,SUrk  A 
FInnnelB:  white,  4-t,  Bs 
Inn)  Vale  No.  3. 


Qins'bams:  Lancoslei . 


btgh  spliced  heel.double 
•Die,  lull-faahloned. 

Hmler]':  women's  cotton 
hose,  ■eamleae,  tMt  black , 
nelshtMtolSoBi.,  18D 
tomneedlo. 

Leather:  haracas,  oak, 
country  mlddlea,  14  lbs. 


B.andupl. 


.  Jan loUar  1899. 

Nov  1898  to  Jan 

1899. 

Feb  1898.. 

Ang  and  Sept 

Apr  to  June 
189&.  July  to 
Sept  1896.  Am 
to  Sept  1897. 
Jan  lo  Mar. 
J^   to  Dec 

Feb  to  Hay  189k 
June  to  Aug 

i89e. 

1899 

1901 

1898 

1899 

1901 

Hay  1892... 


mlddleffelgblB,lstqual- 


Janlo  June  1899, 
Feb  and  June 
1891,  Aug  1891 
lo  Jan  1896. 
Sept  an*  Oct 
)8«.Api  an  - 

J"""  iSw. 


04S 
988 

Jan  1891  to  Har 
Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

fl80 

Jan  to  Deo  1891. 

041 

OBoea 

181 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

Jan  1900  lo  Dec 

1901. 
Aug  1892 

Ml 

JolylSOa 

081 
041 

(K25 

Oct  to  Dec  1890, 
Jjjy  to    Dec 

AogUOO....^, 
J<^  1891  lo  Mai 

Ml 

Ma^890to«ar 

1900 

621 

1890,1891 

TB 

IBOI 

22 

Msrim 

IS 

"V^""   "" 

29 

Dec  1901 

90 

July  to  Not  1896. 

8I>14 

KOT 1893  to  Sept 
1894. 

Yard 
Vaid 
Yard 
Yard 
Yaid 


12  pain 
12  pain 

12  pain 
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Article. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Unit. 

f 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Linen  thread:  8-cord,  200- 

Apr  to  Dec  1891. 

10.7623 

Jan  1890  to  Mar 

90.8910 

128pool8 

yard  spoolb,  Barbour. 

1891,  Aug  1897 
to  Dec  1901. 

Overcoatinfirs:        beaver. 

1896  to  1897 

1. 7670 

1900 

2.4994 

Yard 

Moscow,  all  wool,  black. 

^^^i^^r  ^^       ^r^^      ^^^a^  ^p    m          ^     w     •     ■    ^ 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla, 
B-rough,all  wool. 

1895  to  1897 

1.8774 

1900 

2.4994 

Yard 

^  V*r  *^      W^^     ^X^Vp  •         •    •    •    •    • 

A  ■**>• 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla. 

Nov  1896 

.41 

Oct  1892,  June, 

.55 

Yard 

cotton  warp,  C.C.  grade. 

Sept  1893. 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth, 
light     weight,     staple 

1897 

1.9458 

1890  to  1893 

2.4616 

Yard 

^^^.^^^^^         ^^^         ■fc-^^^F^^         ^     ^     W     •     ^ 

goods. 

Overcoatings:         kersey, 

Jan  to  May  1897 

1.00 

Jan  to  Dec  1900 . 

1.675 

Yard 

standard,  27  to  28  oz. 

Print  cloths:  28-in.,  64x64.. 

2d  week    May 
1898. 

.01876 

2d    week    Dec 
1892. 

.04063 

Yard 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool, 

Jan  1896  to  Nov 

4.08 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

4.90 

Each 

72x144    in.,    weight    42 

1897,  Apr  1898 

1895,  Jan  1900 

ozs.,  made  of  high-grade 

to  Dec  1899. 

to  Dec  1901. 

wool. 

SheeUngs:  bleached,  10-4, 

Nov  1898 

.1402 

May  1900 

.2369 

Yard 

Atlantic. 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4, 

Apr  and    May 

.151 

Mar  to  June  1900. 

.26 

Yard 

Pepperell. 
Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4, 

1896. 
Apr  1894  to  Nov 

.27 

Oct  1890  to  Jan 

.8290 

Yard 

Wamsutta  8.  T. 

1896. 

1891. 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  At- 

Dec 1898 

.0421 

Oct  1890 

.0684 

Yard 

lantic  A. 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  In- 
dian Head. 

June  1898,  Jan 

.05 

Sept  1890  to  Apr 
1891. 

.074 

Yard 

1899. 

Sheetings:     brown,    4-4, 

Apr,  Nov,  and 
Dec  1898. 

.0450 

Aug  1890 

.0675 

Yard 

Pepperell  R. 
Sheetings:     brown,     4-4. 

Nov  1898 

.0396 

July  1890 

.0684 

Yard 

Stark  A.A. 

Shirtings:    bleached,  4-4, 

Dec  1898 

.0638 

June  1890  to  Jan 

.0866 

Yard 

Fruit  of  the  Loom. 

1891,   Jan    to 
June  1893. 

Shirtings:    bleached,  4-4, 

Dec  1898 

.0475 

June  1890  to  Jan 

.0736 

Yard 

Hope. 
Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4, 
Lonsdale. 

Dec  1898 

.0523 

1891. 
June  1890  to  Jan 

.0866 

Yard 

1891,  Dec  1892 

to  June  1898. 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4, 
N.  yTmUIs. 

Mar  to  Nov  1899 

.0711 

May     1890     to 

.0976 

Yard 

June  1891. 

Shirtings:   bleached,  4-4, 

Dec  1897  to  Jan 

.0807 

June    1890    to 

.1021 

Yard 

Wamsutta  ^°^. 

1899. 

June  1891,  Apr 
to  July  1893. 

Silk:  raw,  Italian,  classical 

June  1894 

$3.4328-3.4825 

Apr  and    May 

1893. 
Feb    1890    and 

16.7213-5.8466 

Pound 

Silk:  raw, Japan, filatures. 

Aug  1896 

2.9100-3.3960 

5.3350-5.6776 

Pound 

Dec  1899. 

Suitings:  clay  wonted  di- 

Feb to  Apr  1897. 

.6370 

Nov  1899 

1.2012 

Yard 

agonal.  12-oz.,  Washing- 
ton Mills. 

Suitings:  clay  worsted  di- 

Feb to  Apr  1897. 

.7963 

Jan  1900 

1.4625     Yard 

agonal,  16-oz.,  Washing- 
ton Mills. 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all 
wool,  64-inch,  14-02..,  Mid- 

Jan to  Dec  1897. 

1.0465 

Jan  1890  to  June 

1.5470 

Yard 

1893. 

dlesex  standard. 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all 
wool,  16-oz. 

1895 

1.5903 

1900 

2.2669 

Yard 

Suitings:  serge,  Washing- 
ton Mills,  6700. 

Jan  1896  to  Aug 

.6143 

Oct    and    Nov 

.9328 

Yard 

1897. 

1899.* 

Tickings:    Amoskeag   A. 
C.A. 

Trouserings:  fancy  worst- 
ed, weight  22  to  23  ozs. 

Oct  to  Dec  1898  - 

.081 

Oct  to  Dec  1890. 

.12} 

Yard 

Jan  to  Dec  1895. 

1.7100 

Jan  to  Dec  1900. 

2.2871 

Yard 

Underwear:     shirts    and 

Jan  1894  to  Dec 

21.6000 

Jan  1891  to  Dec 

25.6500     12   gar- 

drawers, white,  all  wool. 

1898. 

1893. 

ments 

full-fashioned,  18-gauge. 

Underwear:    shirts    and 

Jan  to  Dec  1899 . 

13.5000 

Jan  1891  to  Dec 

17.6500     12   gar- 

drawers,  white,  merino. 

1893. 

ments 

full-fashioned,  S2^  wool. 

48i  cotton,  24-gauge. 

Women's  dress  goods:  al- 

Jan 1895  to  July 

.0637 

Jan  1890  to  June 

.0735 

Yard 

paca,  cotton  warp,22-in., 
Hamilton. 

1899. 

1892. 

0OUB8E    OF    WHOLESALE    PRICES,   1890  TO   1901, 
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[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 
CliOTHS  AND  €liOTHlNC^-€oncluded. 


Article. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Unit 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Women's     dress     goods: 

cashmere,  all  wooL  10-11 

twiU,    88-in.,    Atlantic 

Mills  J. 
Women's    dress     goods: 

cashmere,  cotton  warp, 

9-twlll,     4-4,     AUantlc 

Mills  P. 
Women's     dress     goods: 

cashmere,  cotton  warp, 

22-in.,  Hamilton. 
Women's     dress     goods: 

cashmere,  cotton  warp, 

27-in.,  Hamilton. 
Women's     dress    goods: 

Franklin  sackings,  6-4. 
Wool:    Ohio,   fine    fleece 

(X    and    XX    grade), 

scoured. 
Wool:      Ohio,      medium 

fleec^  (i  and  |  grade), 

scoured. 
Worsted  yams:  2-40B,  Aus- 
tralian fine. 

Worsted      yams:      2-408, 
XXX  or  its  equivalent 
in    quality,  white,    in 
skeins. 

Jan  to  Dec  1896 . 

Oct  1896  to  May 
1896. 

July  1896  to  July 
1899. 

Oct  1896  to  Mar 
1899. 

July  1896  to  July 

1897. 
June  1895 

June  1895,  June 
to  Sept  1896. 

Nov  1896  to  Mar 
1896,  Oct  to 
Dec  1896. 

Oct  1896  to  Feb 
1897. 

10.1960 

.1127 

.0686 
.0784 

.401 

.8478 

.2908 
.7200 
.7000 

Apr  1891  to  Dec 
1892,  June  to 
Aug  1900. 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 
1891,  July  to 
Dec  1892. 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1892. 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1892. 

June    to    Sept 

1900. 
Dec  1899  to  Feb 

1900. 

June.  July,  Aug, 
and  Nov  1890. 

Nov  1899  to  Apr 
1900. 

Jan    and    Feb 
1900. 

10.3724 

.1813 

.0633 

.0980 

.66i 
.7609 

.6210 

1.3000 

1.8600 

Yard 

Yard 

Yard 

Yard. 

Yard 
Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

FVBL  AND  LIGHTING. 


(Tandles:  adamantine,  6s, 

June  1897  to  Jan 

I0.06i 

Feb  1900  to  Dec 

10.11 

1 

Pound 

14-oz. 

1900. 

1901. 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken . . 

June     1899    to 

Aug  1899. 
8epU896 

3.111 

Aug  1892 

3.865 

Ton 

Coal:  anthracite, chestnut. 

2.701 

Oct  1892 

4.606 

Ton 

Coal:  anthracite, egg 

Sept  1896 

2.827 

Oct  1892 

4.401 

Ton 

Coal :  anthracite,  stove  — 

Aug  1895 

2.891 

Oct  1892 

4.669 

Ton 

Coal:  bituminous.  Qeoiges 
Creek  (at  mine). 

Apr  to  July  1894, 
Jan  to  June 

.75 

Nov    and    Dec 

1.50 

Ton 

1901. 

1895  and  Jan 

to  Mar  1896. 

Coal:  bituminous,  Georges 
Creek  (f.o.b.,N.Y.  Har- 

Apr 1898  to  Mar 

2.10 

Dec  1901 

3.50 

Ton 

1899. 

bor). 

Coal:   bituminous,    Pitts- 

2d Tues  Mar  to 

|0.04i-  .041 

3d  and  4th  Tues 

.11 

Bushel 

burg  (Tbughiogheny) . 

Ist  Tues  Apr 
1899. 
Apr  and   May 

Nov  1891. 

Coke:  Connellsville,    fur- 

.92 

Mar  and    Apr 

•3.25-4.25 

Ton 

nace. 

1894. 

1900. 

Matches:  parlor,  domestic. 

Sept  1894  to  Mar 
1895. 

1.50 

Jan  to  Oct  1890 . 

2.00 

144  box- 
es 

Petroleum :  crude  ^  - ,  r  -  ^  ^  - , 

Oct  1892 

May  1893 

.511 
.0510 

Apr  1896 

Jan  to  Mar  1900. 

1.79 
.0990 

Barrel 

Petroleum:  refined,  for  ex- 
port 
Petroleum:  refined,   150° 

Gallon 

Feb    and  Mar 

.07i 

Jan  to  Mar  1900. 

.121 

Gallon 

fire  test,  water  white. 

1893. 

nKTALS  AND  IMPl^KJUBNTS. 


Augers:  extra,  |>ln. 


Axes:  M. CO., Yankee 

Bar  iron:  best  refined 
(Pittsburg  market). 

Bar  ircm:  best  refined, 
from  store  (Philadelphia 
market). 


Oct  1894  to  Apr 
1896  and  Feb 
1M9 

Oct  1897  to  Dec 
1896. 

July  1897 


Nov   1894    and 
Jan,  Feb  1895. 


10.1333 

.8750 
.0095 
.0120 


Dec  1899  to  Dec 
1900. 

Jan  1890  to  Sept 

1891. 
Oct  1899 


Sept  1899  to  Jan 
1900. 


10.2000 

.5650 
.0260 
.0250 


Each 

Bach 

Pound 

Pound 
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Article. 


Barb  wire:  galvanized  — 

Butts:    loose  Joint,  cast. 
3x8  inch. 

Chisels:     extra,     socket 
firmer,  1-inch. 


Copper:  ingot,  lake 

Copper:  sheet,  hot-rolled 

(Mwe  sizes). 
Copper:  wire,  bare 


Door  knobs:  steel,  bronze 
plated. 

Files:  8-inch  mill  bastard.. 

Hammers:  MaydoIeNo.li. 

Lead:  pig,  common,  domes- 
tic. 
Lead  pipe 


Locks:  common  mortise. . 

Nails:  cat,  8d.,  fence  and 

common. 
Nails:  wire,  8d.,  fence  and 

common. 


I^giron:  Benemer 

Pig  iron:  foundry.  No.  1. . . 

Pig  iron:  foundry.  No.  2. . . 
Pig  iron:  gray  forge.South- 

em,  coke. 
Planes:  Bailey  No.  5 


Quicksilver  ... 
Saws:  crosscut 


Saws:  hand.  No.  7... 
Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 


Silver:  bar,  fine.. 
Spelter:  Western 

Steel  billets 

Steel  rails 


Steel  sheets:  black,  No.  27, 

Tin:  pig 

Tin  plates:  dome^tic^Bes- 
semer,  coke,  14  by  20. 

Tin  plates:  imported,  Bes- 
semer, coke,  I.  C,  14  by 
20. 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.,  brick, 
lOt-inch. 

Vises:  solid  box,  60-lb 


Wood  screws:  l-in.,No.lO, 

flat  head. 
Zinc:  sheet 


Lowest 


Date. 


Aug  1897. 


FebtoJulyl896, 
June  1W7  to 
Jan  1900. 

Apr  1894  to  Dec 
1895,  Dec  1896 
to  Nov  1898. 

June  1894 

Jan,  Apr  189S. . . 


July  1894 


Jan  1890  to  Apr 
1896,  Mar  1S96 
to  June  1900. 

July  1896  to  June 
1897. 

Jan  1890  to  Nov 
1895. 

Sept  1896 


Nov  1896  to  Jan 

18»7. 
Jan  1898  to  Dec 

1901. 
July  to  Sept  1898 

Dec  1896,  Aug 
1897,  Aug,  Dec 
1898. 

July  1897 


July  1898. 


June  1897. 
May  18^.. 


Mar  1895  to  Dec 

1899. 
Jan  to  Mar  1894. 
Uniform  during 

period. 
Jan  1891  to  Dec 

1901. 
Jan  1894  to  Mar 

1896. 

Feb  1898 

Feb  1895 

May  1897 

July  and  Nov 

1898. 

May  1897 

Oct  1896 

Apr  1898 


June    to    Aug 
1896,  Aug  1897, 

Uniform  during 

period. 
July  1897  to  Feb 

1899 
Apr  to  Dec  1897, 


May  1894. 


Price. 


11.6500 
.0292 

.1710 

10.0690-  .0900 

.11 
.1660 

.77 
.8500 
.0278-  .0275 
8.60 
.0760 
1.15 
L85 

9.89 

U.25 

9.40-9.50 
8.00 

1.23 

.46 
1.6088 

12.60 

7.46 

.64676 
.0315-  .0826 
18.96 
17.00 

.0180-    .0185 
.1270 
2.72f-2.774 

8.70 

.84 
8.28 

.0800 
3.66 


Highest 


Date. 


Deo  1899  to  Mar 

1900. 
Feb  to  May  1900. 


Feb  to  Dec  1900. 


May  1899 
July  1800 


July,  Oct  1890, 

Apr  1899. 
May  1896,  Feb 

1896. 

Nov  180^  to  Aug 

1900. 
May  1900  to  Dec 

1901. 
Oct  1890 


Oct  to  Dec  1800 . 
Sept  1896  to  June 

1896 

May  to  Nov  1896. 
Jan  and  Feb  1890 


Dec    1899   and 

Feb  1900. 
Nov  1899  to  Jan 

1900. 
No /and  Dec  1899 
Oct  1899 


June  1900  to  Dec 

1901. 
Oct  and  Nov  1890 
Uniform  during 

period. 
Jan  to  Dec  1890 

Oct  1899  to  Dec 
1901. 

Aug  1890 

Mayl899 

Sept  Oct  1899... 
Jan  1890 


Sept  1901 

Mar  1900 

Dec  1899  to  Sept 

1900. 
Apr,  May  1898.. 


Uniform  during 

period. 
July  to  Dec  1901. 

Jan  1892  to  Mar 

1894. 
June  1899 , 


Price. 


94.1800 
.0480 

.2487 

.1926 
.2600 

.2000 

.2100 

LIO 
.4288 
f0.0588-  .0640 
6.40 

.0900 
2.90 
8.85-8.40 

26.00 

26.00 

23.00-28.26 
19.60 

1.46 

.79 
L6088 

14.40 

9.12 

1.16995 
.0695-  .0700 
41.60 
86.26 

.0676 
.8426 
4.84 

6.60 

.84 
6.18 

.2100 
7.69 


Unit 


100  lbs 
Pair 

Each 

Pound 
Pound 

Pound 

Pair 

Dosen 
Each 
Pound 
100  Ibk 
Each 
100  lbs 
100  lbs 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
Ton 

Each 

Pound 
Each 

Dosen 

Dozen 

Ounce 
Pound 
Ton 
Ton 

Pound 
Pound 
100  lbs 

108  lbs 

Each 
Each 
Gross 
100  lbs 


iMVIfUn^a.  AND  BIJIIjDING  JIlATKAIAIiS. 


Brick:  common  domestic. 

Carbonate  of  lead:  Amer- 
ican, in  oil. 

Cement:  Portland,  Amer- 
ican. 


Sept  1894,  Sept 

190n. 
Feb  1894 

May  to  Dec  1901. 


$4.26 
.0488 
n.  70- 2.00 


Feb  to  Apr  1890. 

Nov  1890  to  Jan 

1891. 
Apr  1900 


17.60 
.0688 
•2.20-2.86 


M 

Pound 
Barrel 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

[¥of  ■  more  complete  deacriptlon  of  the  Mticles  see  Table  1,  page  M  et  ■»].] 
LDKBBB  ANO  Bi;il.DIN6  RUTBltlALB-Caacluiled. 
Lowest.  Htgbect. 


10.60 
.80 

I10.7&-U.2B 


Pine:  whlM,  board*,  appen  Ji 


toBeplimi 

toAuglSOl 

.   JiD,  Feb  18*0.. 

.  JuiioJiiaelSK. 

May  18W  -    ■ 

im. 

PanloN 
JanloA.     .      , 

June  to  Nov 


reel. 
I\>plar 

Putty 

Reiila:  good.rtislned... 

Bhlnilea;  cypren 

Rhingles.  wKlteplno... 


■Ingle,  ins,  { 
Inch, 

Wlndowglan:  Xmetlcan, 
■Uwle,  M^  6x8  to  lOilS 


Bept  Itsn  ti 
ISM. 
.   jQlyloDecISOl. 


";pt  1M9,  IX 
1883  lo  Ua 
IBM.  Jan  I 
AprlS86.Jutl 
t«ge.Aprl89 

iJulylSKi 


Oct  lo  Dec  IWl . 

Mar  to  May  1100. 

Jan  lo  July,  Oct 
to   Not  IBM. 

8^t  1891.  Sept 

1888,  May  im 
July  and  Aug 
1901. 

Apr  1900 

I  JuneiaOO 

'  Nov  ISM  W  Hay 
I      1900. 
6  Jan  to  June  I  MO. 


Uay,  June  1300. 


Apr  lo  Ih 

EdartoMi 


May 


July, Aug  ]«92.. 


DRUGS  AND  mKiaiCAI^. 


n.av-ti.K 

18.00 


2T.00-S2.0C 
t2.00-U.a 

«6. 00-70.  OC 


Alcohol;  iTood.  reflneil.Mt 

Alum:  lump 

Brlnulone:  crude,  H 


.  Jan  In  Hay  1800. 


Ft'b.MarlS: 

.'  July  1805  lo  Dec 
I      1^. 
.    Aug  1882... 


n  Jan  10 June  1880. 


8.78       Pound 
!ai4D  Pound 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1901— Concluded. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 

HOVSB  FURNISHING  CKKIDS. 


Article. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Earthenware:         plates, 
cream-colored. 

July  1895  to  Dec 
1897. 

10.3807 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

SO. 4655 

Dozen 

Earthenware:         plates, 

July  1895  to  Dec 
1897. 

.3991 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

.5096 

Dozen 

white  granite. 

Earthenware:  tea  cups  and 

July  1895  to  Dec 
1897. 

8.0907 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

3.7632 

Gross 

saucers,  white  granite. 

Furniture:  bedroom  sets, 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 

8.75 

Jan  1890  to  Dec 

12.00 

Set 

ash. 

1897. 

1892. 

Furniture:    chain,    bed- 

Jan 1897  to  Sept 

5.00 

Jan  to  Dec  1900. 

8.00 

Dozen 

room,  maple. 

1898. 

Furniture:  chairs,  kitchen. 

Jan  to  Sept  1896. 

3.25 

Jan  to  Nov  1900. 

5.25 

Dozen 

Furniture:  tables,  kitchen. 

Jan  1896  to  June 
1899. 

13.80 

Dee  1899  to  Dec 
1901. 

15.60 

Dozen 

Glassware:  nappies, 4-in... 

Jan  1896  to  Dec 

1900. 
Jan  1897  to  Dec 

.10 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

.14 

Dozen 

Glassware:  pitchers,  f-gal- 

1.00 

Jan  to  Dec  1901. 

1.30 

Dozen 

lon,  common. 

1900. 

Glassware:    ttmiblers,    f- 

Jan  to  Dec  1899. 

.13 

Jan  to  Dec  1891. 

.20 

Dozen 

pint,  common. 

Table    cutlery:    carvers, 
stag  handles. 

1897  to  1901 

.76 

1893 

.95 

Set 

Table  cutlerv:  knives  and 
forks,  cocobolo  handles. 

1897 

5.00 

1890.1891 

7.75 

Gross 

Wooden  ware:  pails,  oak- 

Apr  1895  to  Jan 

1.10 

Jan  to  Nov  1890. 

1.60 

Dozen 

grained. 

1896,  Feb    to 
May  1898. 
Oct  1894  to  Nov 

Wooden  ware:  tubs,  oak- 

1.25 

Jan  1890  to  Aug 

1.66 

Nest  of 

grained. 

1899. 

1891. 

3 

raiSCBlili  A  NKOU8. 


Cotton-seed  meal 

Cotton-seed  oil:    summer 

yellow,  prime. 
Jute:  raw 

Malt:  Western  made 

Paper:  news 

Paper:  wrapping,  manila . 
Proof  spirits 

Rope:  manila,  |-in 

Rubber:  Para  Island,  fine . 

Soap:  castile.mottled,  pure 

Starch:     laundry,     large 

lump. 
Tobacco:  plug,  Horseshoe, 

bright. 

Tobacco:  smoking,  granu- 
lated, Seal  of  N.  C. 


Feb  1896 !$16. 00-«17. 00 


Nov  and    Dec 

1897. 
Dec  1894,  Mar, 

Apr,  May  1895. 

July  1897 

Oct  1899 

Apr  1898 

Ist  wk  Jan  to  3d 

wk  May  1890. 
Aug,  Sept  1896, 

Sept,  6ct  1897. 
Sept  1891 


May  1895  to  Nov 

1896,  Mar  1897. 

Aug,  Sept,  Oct 

July,  Aug  1892, 
Oct  1896  to 
May  1897. 

Jan  1890  to  June 
1898. 


.21i 

I 

.02J    -.08i 

.50      -.58 
.0176  -.02001 
.0376 -.04001 
1.0300 

.0591 

.60      -.63 

.05 

.0275 

.36 


.50 


Mar  1893 

Feb  1893 

Mar  1892 

Apr  to  Aug  1891 

Jan  1890 

Sept  1893 

l8t   to  4th  wk 

Dec  1901. 
Dec  1899 

Dec   1899,    Apr 

1900. 
Apr  to  Dec  1901. 

Nov   and    Dec 

1890. 
Jan  to  July  1901 

July  1898  to  Dec 
1901. 


S29. 50-930. 00 
,61 

.041  -.051 

.95  -1.00 
.0375  -.0460 
.0600  -.0675 
1.3200 

.1576 

1.07    -1.08 

.06i 

.0488 
.47 

.66 


2.000  lbs 
Gallon 

Pound 

Bushel 
Pound 
Pound 
Gallon 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

I*ound 


In  a  number  of  instances  the  lowest  or  highest  price  as^«how«-4ft4he 
foregoing  tabte  lasted  for  only  a  short  time,  in  some  ca^es  but  a  few 
days  or  even  a  part  of  a  day.  The  groups  of  farm  products  and  food, 
etc.,  show  the  widest  variations.  Good  to  choice  steers  varied  from 
$3.00-$3.90  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1890,  to  $5.65-$6.40  on 
the  first  three  Tuesdays  of  October,  1899.  Corn  ranged  from  19^-20 
cents  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  1896,  to  $0.48^-^1.00  the  fifth 
Tuesday  of  May,  1892,  the  high  price  being  due  to  an  attempt  to  corner 
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com  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  failure  of  those  interested  in  the 
corner  to  take  ail  corn  offered  at  the  high  price,  however,  and  the 
rumor  that  they  had  failed,  resulted  in  a  drop  from  $1.00  to  48i  cents 
within  a  few  hours.  Cotton  varied  from  5^^  cents  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  February  and  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  of  November,  1898, 
to  12|}  cents  on  thfe  fourth  Tuesday  of  May,  1890,  and  this  high  price 
was  almost  equaled  in  January,  1901,  when  cotton  was  quoted  at  12 
cents,  due  to  speculation  and  an  attempted  corner,  which  was  broken 
by  the  spinners  offering  their  supplies  of  cotton  for  sale.  Heavy  hogs 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July,  1896,  were  $2.50-$3.15  and  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  February,  1893,  $8.10-$8.65.  Hops  ranged  from  6-7 
cents  in  September,  1895,  to  45-47  cents  in  November,  1890.  Oats 
ranged  from  14f  cents  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  1896,  to 
54f  cents  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  1891.  Native  sheep  ranged 
from  $0.75-*3.25  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  October,  1894,  to  $5.25- 
$6.65  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  May,  1892.  Western  sheep  show  a  sim- 
ilar range.  Wheat  ranged  from  48|— 49f  cents  the  fifth  Tuesday  of 
January,  1895,  to  $1.78-$1.85  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  1898.  The 
high  price  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  an  attempt  to  control  the  price 
of  that  commodity  and  also  to  some  extent  to  the  war  with  Spain  and 
the  fear  of  other  foreign  complications.  The  most  marked  variations 
in  the  food  group  are  in  fresh  vegetables,  onions  having  varied  from 
$0.50-$l  in  May,  1896,  to  $5-$10  in  February,  1890,  and  potatoes 
from  10-15  cents  the  third  week  of  May  and  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  of  June,  1896,  to  $1.10-$1.35  the  second  week  of  June,  1891. 
Cm'rants  and  dried  apples  show  wide  variations.  Eggs  varied  from 
lOi-lOi  cents  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1897,  to  42-43  cents  the  third 
Tuesday  of  January,  1893;  eggs  also  show  a  decided  rise  in  February, 
1899,  the  price  on  the  first  Tuesday  being  19^  cents  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  30-31  cents,  the  rise  being  due  to  the  small  supply  on  account 
of  the  severe  storms  and  blockaded  condition  of  roads.  Almost  all  the 
articles  in  the  food  group  show  wide  variations,  which  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  foregoing  table.  In  the  cloths  and  clothing  group  the 
variations  are  not  so  marked,  as  the  price  of  many  of  the  articles  in 
this  group  depend  more  largely  upon  the  cost  of  labor  of  producing 
them.  Print  cloths  varied  from  1.875  cents  the  second  week  of  May, 
1898,  to  4.063  cents  the  second  week  of  December,  1892.  Of  the  raw 
materials  in  this  group  wool,  medium  fleece,  scoured,  varied  from  29.03 
cents  in  June,  1895,  and  June  to  September,  1896,  to  62.10  cents  in  June, 
July,  August,  and  November,  1890.  In  the  fuel  and  lighting  group 
Youghiogheny  coal  varied  from  4^-41  cents  (per  bushel)  in  March  and 
April,  1899,  to  11  cents  in  November,  1891;  coke  from  92  cents  in  April 
and  May,  1894,  to  $3.25-$4.25  in  March  and  April,  1900;  and  petro- 
leum, crude,  from  51f  cents  in  October,  1892,  to  $1.79  in  April,  1895. 
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In  the  group  of  metals  and  implements  best  refined  bar  iron  varied 
from  0.95  cent  (per  pound)  in  July,  1897,  to  2.60  cents  in  October,  1899; 
barb  wire  from  $1.65  in  August,  1897,  to  $4.13  in  December,  1899,  to 
March,  1900;  while  bar  silver  varied  from  54.576  cents  in  February, 
1898,  to  $1.16995  in  August,  1890.  In  lumber  and  building  materials 
Rosendale  cement,  doors,  linseed  oil,  plate  glass,  resin,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  window  glass  varied  widel3^  In  drugs  and  chemicals  opium  shows 
the  greatest  variation — from  $1.50  in  August,  1892,  to  $3.75  in  August, 
1898.  In  the  miscellaneous  group  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  oil, 
news  paper,  and  rope  show  wide  variations. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  method  of  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  of  cut  and 
wire  nails  and  the  diflBculties  encountered  in  securing  satisfactory  quo- 
tations of  prices  for  this  conmiodity,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  intro- 
duce here  a  somewhat  lengthy  description  of  the  same,  together  with 
such  tables,  etc. ,  as  are  necessary  to  aflford  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  matter.  The  nail  trade  makes  use  of  what  is  termed  a  nail  card. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  scale  of  prices,  agreed  upon  by  the  different 
manufacturers  who  are  members  of  the  nail  association,  and  is  followed 
generally  by  the  trade.  A  copy  of  both  the  cut  and  wire  nail  cards  of 
December  1,  1896,  which  are  still  in  use,  follows: 

NATIONAL  NAIL  CARD  SCALE  OF  EXTRAS  ADOPTED  AT  NEW  YORK  DECEMBER  1. 1896. 


Cut  nails. 

Price 
above 
base 
per  100- 
pound 
keg. 

Wire  aails. 

Price 

above 

base 

per  100- 

pound 

keg. 

OymvMm^JeMx,  and  hook-head  hrade. 
20d.  to60d 

Base. 

$0.05 
.10 
.20 
.30 
.45 
.70 

.15 
.25 
.35 
.50 
.70 
1.00 

.50 

.65 

1.00 

.10 

Common,  fence,  Jlooring,  and  common  brads, 
20d.  to60d 

Base. 

10d.tol6d 

lOd.  tol6d 

SO.  05 

8d.  and  9d 

8d.  and  9d 

.10 

6d.  and  7d 

6d.  and  7d 

.20 

4d.  and  6d 

4d.  and  5d 

.90 

8d 

3d 

.45 

2d 

2d 

.70 

Barbed  common  and  barbed  car. 
Advance  over  common 

.16 

OMing,  box,  and  JbiUhing. 
lOd.  and  lanrcr 

Casing  and  smooth  box. 
lOd.  and  lanrer 

.15 

8d.  and  9d 

8d.  and  9d 

.25 

6d.and  7d 

6d.  and  7d 

.35 

•Id.  and  5d 

4d.  and  5d 

.50 

3d 

3d 

.70 

2d 

2d 

1.00 

Barbed  box. 
Advance  over  smooth.. 

.15 

Fine. 
4d 

Fine. 
8d 

.50 

3d 

2d 

1.00 

2d *. 

Spikes. 
All  sizes 

CtUspikct. 
All  aires 

.10 
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1896— Concluded. 


Cot  nails. 


Price 
above 

base 
per  100- 
poond 

keg. 


Lighi  barrH  and  lini7%g. 

1-inch 

l-iQch 

1-inch 

Gmanon  barrd,  roojbng,  and  cooper. 

IHnch , 

If-inch 

l{-incb , 

li-inch 

1-lnch 

Hnch 

l-lnch , 

Clinch,  car,  and  boat. 

t-inch  and  larger , 

2iand2i-inch 1 , 

2and2Hnch , 

Hand  If-inch 

ll-Inch 

ll-inch 

1-lnch 

(-inch 

Hnch 


NaU  buttifor  plumbers  tue 
(made  to  order). 


SlaHng 

6d 

4d.and5d 

8d 

2d :.... 


10.80 
LOO 
L20 


.80 
.40 
.80 
.60 
.70 
.85 
LOO 


.85 

.45 

.55 

.65 

.85 

.95 

L05 

1.20 

L85 


.80 
.40 
.60 
.80 


Wire  nails. 


BarreL 

IHnch 

It-inch 

ll-inch 

li-inch 

1-inch 

Hnch 

1-inch 

Smooth  finishing. 

lOd.  and  larger 

8d.and9d 

6d.  and7d 

4d.  and5d 

8d 

2d 

Lining. 

1-inch 

Hnch 

Hnch 

Barbed  roofing. 

2-inch 

IHnch 

IHnch 

IHnch 

It-inch 

1-inch 

Hnch 

Hnch 

SlaHng. 

6d 

4d.  and  5d 

8d 

2d 

Barred  dowel  pins. 

IHnch 

IHnch 

l}-inch 

IHnch 

l-inch 

Hnch 

Hnch 

Hnch 


Price 
above 

base 
per  100- 
pound 

keg. 


10.30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.70 
.85 
1.00 


.25 
.85 
.45 
.65 
.85 
L15 


.80 
LOO 
L20 


.35 
.45 
.45 
.55 
.60 
.60 
.65 
.75 


.80 
.40 
.60 
.80 


LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
L15 
L25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 


It  is  seen  that  certain  sizes,  twentypenny  to  sixtypenny  common, 
fence,  flooring,  and  common  brads,  are  termed  "base,"  and  all  other 
sizes  are  placed  at  a  fixed  amount  above  base.  Prices  quoted  for  nails 
are  either  stated  or  understood  by  the  trade  to  be  base  prices.  The 
\ysLse  price  for  wire  nails  in  December,  1901,  was  $2.10  per  keg.  For 
tenpenny  the  buyer  must  pay  5  cents  advance  above  base,  or  $2.15 
per  keg;  for  eightpenny,  10  cents  above  base,  or  $2.20  per  keg;  and 
for  twopenny  smooth  finishing,  $1.15  above  base,  or  $3.25  per  keg. 
Until  superseded  by  another  nail  card  these  advances  above  base  remain 
the  same,  while  the  fluctuations  in  price  relate  to  the  base  sizes,  and  of 
course  affect  all  sizes.  Several  nail  cards  have  been  in  use  during  the 
12  years  from  1890  to  1901.     The  base  sizes  under  the  various  cards. 
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and  also  the  advance  for  the  different  sizes  of  common  and  fence  nails, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

BASE  SIZES  AND  ADVANCE  ABOVE  BASE  PRICE  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  SIZES  OF  COMMON 
AND  FENCE  NAILS  UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  NAIL  CARDS  IN  USE  FROM  1890  to  1901. 


Size. 


60d 
50d 
40d 
30d 
20d 
16d 
12d 
lOd 
9d. 
8d. 
7d. 
6d. 
5d. 
4d  . 
8d. 
2d. 


Cut  nails. 


Wire  nails. 


Card 
adopted 
Oct.  22, 

1889. 


Card 
adopted 
Mar.  13, 

1890. 


I    10.26  'iBase. 

10.06 
.10 


.10 

Base. 

.10 
.26 

.40 

.60 

1.60 
L60 


I 


I 


.16 

.20 
.26 

.40 

.60 

1.00 
1.60 


Card 
adopted 
Feb.  21, 

1893. 

Card 
adopted 
July  18, 

1895. 

• 

Base. 
SO.  10 

(a) 

^       .25 

.35 
^       .45 

90.60 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.90 

1.20 
1.60 

1.20 
1.60 

1 

Card 

adopted 

Dec.l, 

1896. 


I 


Base. 


10.05 

.10 
.20 

.30 

.45 
.70 


Card 
adopted 
Junel, 

1889. 


Base. 
I    $0.10 

\       .20 

,         .30 

\       .35 

.40 
.60 

.66 

.90 

1.60 
2.00 


Card 
adopted 
Apr.  11, 

1892. 


Card 
adopted 
July  19, 

1895. 


Base. 
10.10 
.'25 

.36 
.45 

.60 
.60 

.76 

.  .90 

1.20 
L60 


(a) 
SO.  60 

.60 
.75 

.90 

1.20 
1.60 


Card 

adopted 

Dec.l, 

1896. 


Base. 


10.05 

.10 
.20 

.30 

.46 
.70 


a  No  base  size;  all  nails  sold  at  an  advance  above  base  price. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  base  has  changed  at  various  times  during 
the  period,  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  so-called  base  prices  show  prices 
of  entirely  different  nails  from  time  to  time,  and  are  of  no  value  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  trend  of  prices  during  the  period  of  twelve 
years.  The  base  prices  of  cut  nails  under  the  card  of  October  22, 1889, 
for  example,  were  for  twelvepenny  to  sixteenpenny  nails;  under  the 
card  of  March  13, 1890,  the  base  prices  were  for  tiftypenny  to  sixty- 
penny  nails;  under  the  card  of  February  21, 1893,  base  prices  were  for 
sixtypenny  nails;  under  the  card  of  July  18,  1895,  they  were  for  no 
size,  as  the  base  price  was  quoted  and  all  nails  were  sold  at  an  advance 
above  base;  and  under  the  card  of  December  1,  1896,  base  prices  were 
for  twentypenny  to  sixtypenny  nails. 

After  consultation  with  several  of  the  leading  dealers  and  experts  in 
the  nail  and  metal  trade  it  was  decided  to  show  the  prices  of  eight- 
penny  nails  for  the  whole  period  and  compute  relative  prices  from  the 
prices  of  those  nails,  that  size  and  the  tenpenny  being  used  in  greater 
quantities  than  an}'  other  sizes,  and  the  advance  above  base  for  eight-, 
penny  nails  on  the  various  cards  corresponding  more  closely  to  the 
''av(M*age  above  base"  (as  explained  below)  than  did  the  advance  for 
any  other  size.  The  prices  of  eightpenny  nails  shown  in  Table  I  and 
subsiHiucmt  tables  are,  then,  the  base  prices  of  nails  increased  by  the 
amount  alwve  base  charged  for  eightpenny  nails  according  to  the 
various  nail  cards.  Thus  the  base  prices  of  eightpenny  cut  nails  for 
the  period  from  January,  1890,  to  February,  1893,  were  increased  by 
25  cent*<  per  keg;  for  the  period  from  March,  1893,  to  November,  1896, 
by  60  cents;  and  for  the  period  from  December,  1896,  to  December, 
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1901,  by  10  cents.     The  same  method  was  followed  in  computing  prices 
of  eightpenny  wire  nails. 

In  order  to  render  clear  the  steps  taken  in  securing  the  actual  prices 
of  nails  of  the  two  descriptions  used,  the  base  prices  of  both  cut  and 
wire  nails  are  given  in  the  following  table.  These  base  figures  show 
the  prices  quoted  by  the  trade,  and  while  they  could  not,  for  reasons 
heretofore  explained,  be  used  in  computing  relative  prices,  they  form 
the  basis  on  which  is  calculated  the  actual  prices  as  given  in  Table  I. 

NAILS.  CUT,  BASE  SIZES. 

[Price  per  lOO-ponnd  keg  on  the  Ist  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsburg;  quotationfl  from  the 

Iron  Age.    For  base  sixes  under  the  variotu  cards,  see  page  228.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

January  

t2.86 

$1.65-$1.60 

91.65-11.60 

1.56-  1.60 

1.47*-  1.50 

1.50 

91.42f41.45 
1.42*-  1.45 
1.26 
1.12* 

90.90 

91.00-  1.05 

1.00-  1.05 

.95 

.85-    .90 

.95-  1.00 

.96 

.90-    .96 

.90-    .96 

.86 

.90 

.80-    .85 

90.80 

February  

March. 

2.60 
2.35 

1.5^  1.60 
1.60-  1.A5 

.80 
.80 

April 

2.16        1.65-1.60 
1.90        1.65-  1.60 
1.90        1.65-  1.60 
2.00  '      1.55-  1.60 
1.90        1.65-  1.60 
1.85         1.66-  1.60 
$1.86-1.90                   1.60 
1.85                   1.60 
1.80-1.86        1.65-1.60 

.80 

May 

1.50 

1.16 

,75 

June 

1.471-  1.50 
1.50-  1.66 
1.47*-  1.50 

1.50 
1.50-  1.55 

1.60 
1.42*-  1.45 

1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00  -  1.05 
1.00 
1.00 

1.05 

July 

1.30 

AllglfKt  ,             ,,,,,,   r 

1.80 

September 

October 

1.80 
2.00 

November 

December 

2.00 
2.00 

\early  average  . . 

2.0375               1.6883 

1.6063 

1.1396 

.9271 

1.8260 

Month. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

January  

t2.00  '    S1.35-S1.35 

91.10 -fl.  12* 
1. 12*-  1. 15 
1. 10  -  1. 16 
1. 10  -  1. 12* 
1.07*-  1.10 
l.Otj-  1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.06 
1.10 
1.10-  1.12* 
1.07*-  1.10 

91.12i-91.16 
1.30 
1.40 
1.60-  1.70 
1.65 
2.00 
2.00 
2.16 
2.40 
2.46 
2.50 
2.45 

92.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.05 
2.05 
1.96 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 

91.95 

Februar>' 

March 

2.00 
2.15 
2.15 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 

1.20-  1.25 
1.25-  1.30 
1.28-  1.30 
1.20-  1.26 
1.25-  1.30 
1.20-  1.26 
1.15-  1.20 
1.20-  1.25 
1.28 

2.00 
2.00 

April 

2.00 

May 

2.00 

June 

2.00 

July 

2.00 

vu*/       ............. 

August 

2.00 

September 

October 

2.05 
2.05 

November 

December 

2.30        l.l^i.l8 
1.45        1.10-1.16 

2.05 
2.05 

Yearly  average  .. 

2.1542 

1.2829 

1.0927 

1.9240 

2.1500 

2.0126 

NAILS:  WIRE,  BASE  SIZES. 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg  on  the  Ist  of  each  month  f.  o.  b..  mills  or  Pittsburg:  quotations  from  the 

Iron  Age.    For  base  sizes  under  the  various  cards,  see  page  228.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

January 

92.85-«2.90 

2.85-  2.90 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30-  2.35 

2.25 

2.25 

2.35-  2.40 

2.40-2.45 

285 

2.25 

2.20 

• 

92.05 

SI.  70 

91.40 
1.40 
1.45 
1.55 
1.55 
1.40 
1.86 
1.85 
91.40-  1.45 
1.35-  1.40 
1.26 
1.20 

91.10 

91.10-  1.16 

1.05 

1.00-  1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10-  1.15 

1.05 

1.00 

.95-  1.05 

.90 

90.82*-9O.N. 

February  

March 

92.10-  2.16                  1.70 

2.10-2.15                   1.70 

2,10                   1.70 

.90 

April 

.90 

Biay 

2.00 

1.65 

.86  -    .90 

June 

2.00 
1.9&-2.00 
1.90-  1.95 
1.90 
1.86 
1.80 
1.76 

91.55-  1.60 
1.60-  1.65 
1.65-  1.70 
1.60-  1.65 
1.65-  1.60 
1.50 
1.45 

1.20 

July 

1.65 

August 

2.05 

September 

October 

2.25 
2.25 

Novemb<T 

December 

2.25 
2.25 

Yearly  average  .. 

2.4646 

1.9667 

1.6229 

1.8917 

1.0521 

1.5177 
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NAILS:  WIRE,  BASE  SIZES-Ooncluded. 


[Price  per  lOO-pound  keg  on  the  Ist  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  miUfi  or  Pittsborg;  quota tions  from  the 

Iron  ^e.    For  base  sizes  under  the  various  cards,  see  page  228.] 


Month. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

190L 

January. ..  .* 

$2.25 
2.26 
2.40 
2.40 
2.66 
2.66 
2.65 
2.66 
2.66 
2.65 
2,56 
1.26 

11.40^1.45 
1.80-  1.85 
1.40 
1.46 
1.36 
1.86-  1.40 
1.80 
1.26 
1.40 
1.60 
1.46 
1.40 

11.46 
.  1.45 
1.60 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.26 
1.30 
1.35 
1.80 
1.26 

11.86 
1.60 
1.86 
2.00 
2.10 
2.85 
2.86 
2.60 
2.66 
2.80 
2.95 
2.96 

S3. 20 
8.20 
3.20 
8.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

12.20 

February 

March 

2.30 
2.30 

April 

2.30 

Mity 

2.80 

June 

2.30 

July 

2.80 

August 

2.30 

September 

October 

2.30 
2.80 

November 

December 

92.16-2.20 
2.10 

Yearly  average  . . 

2.8667 

1.3864 

1.3376 

2.2876 

2.6883 

2.2646 

Owing  to  another  custom  which  obtains  in  the  nail  trade,  and  more 
especially  in  the  cut-nail  trade,  objection  may  be  made  to  the  prices 
of  eightpenny  nails  as  shown  in  Table  I.  On  some  of  the  earlier  cards 
the  prices  of  the  large  nails  were  very  little  above  base,  while  prices  of 
the  smaller  nails  were  considerably  above  base.  Under  the  card  of 
March  13,  1890,  fortypenny  nails  were  5  cents  above,  while  twopenny 
were  $1.50  above.  Under  the  card  of  December  1,  1896,  fortypenny 
were  included  in  base  and  twopenny  were  70  cents  above  base.  It  is 
said  by  nail  manufacturers  that  an  order  for  100  kegs  of  fortypenny 
nails  from  the  card  of  March  13, 1890,  would  have  meant  a  loss  to  the 
manufacturer,  while  an  order  for  100  kegs  of  twopenny  nails  from  the 
same  card  would  have  meant  a  decided  profit.  To  prevent  such  loss 
manufacturers  felt  compelled  to  refuse  orders  unless  the  nails  ordered 
averaged  a  certain  amount  abov6  base.  This  amount  varied  from  time 
to  time,  being  generally  30  to  35  cents  on  cut  nails  in  1891  and  1892 
and  55  to  60  cents  in  1894  and  1895.  Upon  the  adoption  of  a  new  nail 
card  an  effort  was  made  to  arrange  the  prices  of  the  various  sizes  more 
nearly  according  to  the  cost  of  material  and  manufacture,  and  thus 
prevent  the  consideration  of  an  average  above  base,  but  these  efforts 
were  not  successful  except  in  the  case  of  the  card  of  1896 — the  one 
now  in  use.  It  is  said,  however,  by  dealers  that  orders  for  such  an 
assortment  as  a  dealer  would  want  in  stock  would  have  been  filled  by 
manufacturers.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  tendency  of  inde- 
pendent companies  to  manufacture  largely  the  nails  in  which  there 
was,  under  former  cards,  a  decided  profit,  and  then  to  undersell  slightly 
the  manufacturers  who  belonged  to  the  association,  doubtless  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  led  to  the  decided  reduction  in  price  of  the  small 
nails  on  the  card  of  December  1,  1896,  and  also  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  quoting  the  different  sizes  at  more  nearly  their  real  value. 

From  the  last  of  May,  1895,  until  November,  1896,  the  prices  and 
output  of  both  cut  and  wire  nails  were,  to  a  large  extent,  controlled 
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by  the  Cut  and  Wire  Nail  Association.  This  association  was  dissolved 
in  December,  1896.  In  January,  1899,  practically  absolute  control  of 
the  wire-nail  trade  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  company,  and  from 
that  time  until  April,  1900,  the  prices  of  both  wire  and  cut  nails  show 
a  gradual  advance.  On  April  21,  1900,  the  controlling  company  cut 
their  price  of  wire  nails  $1  per  keg,  and  cut  nails,  of  course,  followed 
to  some  extent  this  drop  in  price. 

ToMe  IL — Base  prices  {average  'price  for  1890-1899)^  average  yearly 
prices^  amd  relative  prices  of  commodities^  1890  to  1901^  pages  J^6  to  ^73, 
This  table  shows  for  each  commodity  the  base  price  (average  price  for 
the  10-year  period,  1890-1899),  the  average  price  for  each  of  the  12 
years  from  1890  to  1901,  and  the  relative  price  for  each  year.  The 
average  price  for  each  year  was  obtained,  as  has  heretofore  been 
explained,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  each  year  as 
shown  in  Table  I  by  the  number  of  quotations  for  each  year.  The 
average  price  for  the  10-year  period,  1890  to  1899,  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  average  prices  of  the  10  years  by  10.  This 
average  price  for  10  years  has  been  adopted  as  the  base  for  all  relative 
prices.  For  the  10  articles  which  do  not  show  prices  for  the  entire 
period  of  10  years,  1890  to  1899,  the  base  in  each  case  is  the  average 
of  the  years  prior  to  and  including  1899,  and  for  imported  tin  plates 
the  average  of  1890  to  1898.  In  explanation  of  the  term  base  or 
standard  as  used  in  connection  with  relative  prices  or  index  numbers, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  reducing  a  series  of  actual  prices  to  relative 
prices  a  base  must  first  be  chosen,  and  this  may  be  either  a  single  quo- 
tation, the  average  price  for  one  year,  or  the  average  for  two  or  more 
years.  If  the  price  for  a  single  year  is  chosen,  it  is  essential  that  that 
year  be  a  normal  one,  for  if  prices  are  high  in  the  year  chosen  for  the 
base  any  subsequent  fall  will  be  unduly  emphasized,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  prices  are  low  any  subsequent  rise  will  be  emphasized. 
Upon  examination  of  the  prices  involved  in  this  compilation  it  was 
found  that  a  normal  condition  as  regards  prices  for  all  commodities 
was  found  in  none  of  the  years  from  1890  to  1901.  For  this  reason  it 
was  decided  that  an  average  price  for  a  number  of  years  would  better 
reflect  average  or  approximately  normal  conditions  and  form  a  more 
satisfactory  base  than  would  the  price  for  any  single  year.  The  period 
chosen  as  this  base  was  that  from  1890  to  1899 — a  period  of  10  years. 
The  average  price  for  the  base  period  was  found,  as  previously  stated, 
b}^  adding  together  the  average  prices  for  all  of  the  10  years  and 
dividing  by  10. 

The  relative  prices  as  shown  in  this  and  succeeding  tables  have  been 
calculated  in  the  usual  manner  and  represent  simply  the  percentage 
which  each  yearly  price  is  of  the  base  price,  as  heretofore  described. 
The  average  price  for  the  fii*st  10  yeai's  of  the  period,  or  the  base. 
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^method  of  accomplishing  this  having  been  found  satisfactory  in  this 
always  represents  100,  and  the  percentages  for  each  year  enable  the 
reader  to  measure  readily  the  rise  and  fall,  from  year  to  year,  of  the 
prices  of  each  single  commodity,  of  any  group  of  commodities,  or  of 
all  the  261  commodities  involved.  These  commodities  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  under  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  as  in 
Table  I. 

In  order  that  the  method  pursued  may  be  more  readily  understood, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  itself  as  given  on  pages  456  to  473. 
Taking  up  the  first  commodity  shown,  barley,  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age price  per  bushel  for  the  base  period,  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  was 
45.34  cents;  the  average  price  for  1890  was  50.62  cents;  that  for  1891 
was  60.98  cents;  that  for  1892,  50.85  cents,  etc.  The  relative  price 
for  the  base  period,  as  heretofore  explained,  is  always  placed  at  100 
and  is  so  given  in  the  table.  The  relative  price  for  1890  is  shown  to 
be  111.6,  or  11.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  base  or  avemge  for  the  10 
years.  In  1891  the  relative  price  reached  134.5,  or  34.5  per  cent  above 
the  base;  in  1892  the  relative  price  dropped  to  112.2,  or  but  12. 2  per  cent 
above  the  base;  in  1893  it  dropped  still  further  to  103.3,  or  but  3.3  per 
cent  above  the  base;  in  1894  it  rose  to  113.2,  or  13.2  per  cent  above  the 
base;  in  1895  it  dropped  to  94.8,  or  5.2  per  cent  below  the  base;  in 
1896  it  reached  the  lowest  point  shown,  65.7,  or  34.3  per  cent  below 
the  base;  from  that  point  it  gradually  rose  during  the  remaining  years 
of  the  period,  reaching  129.8  in  1901,  or  29.8  per  cent  above  the  base. 
The  figures  in  each  case  were  secured  according  to  the  method  already 
explained,  that  for  1890  being  expressed  as  follows: 

Average  priee  for  base  period $0. 4534 

Average  price  for  1890 5062 

Relative  price  for  base  period 100. 0 

Relative  price  for  1890 111.6 

The  remainder  of  the  table  may  be  analyzed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  value  of  prices  given  in  this  relative  form,  it  will  readily  be 
seen,  consists  in  the  means  afforded  for  tracing  and  measuring  the 
changes  from  year  to  year  or  from  period  to  period,  and  in  the  com- 
bination of  prices  of  a  suflScient  number  of  commodities  to  show  the 
general  price  level.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  a  system  of  rela- 
tive prices  of  representative  commodities  will  enable  one  to  trace  the 
causes  of  changes  in  the  general  price  level  or  to  determine  the  effect 
of  such  changes  on  any  class  of  consumers  or  on  all  consumers.  The 
use  of  such  a  system  is  to  show  the  general  course  of  prices  from 
year  to  year  of  one  commodity,  of  a  group  of  commodities,  or  of  all 
commodities. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  way  to  go  into  the  causes  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  prices  as  they 
actually  prevailed  in  the  market.    The  relative  prices  or  index  num- 
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bei*s  must  be  accepted  merely  as  showing  the  course  of  prices  both 
of  the  individual  articles  and  the  market  in  general.  The  causes  are 
too  complex,  the  relative  influence  of  each  too  uncertain,  in  some  cases 
involving  too  many  economic  questions,  to  permit  their  examination 
in  connection  with  the  present  article.  It  will  be  suflScient  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  the  influences  that  have  been  mentioned  as  explaining  the 
changes  in  prices.  Such  are:  Variations  in  harvest,  which  not  only 
restrict  or  increase  the  supply  and  consequently  tend  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  price  of  a  commodity,  but  also  restrict  or  increase,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  purchasing  power  of  such  communities  as 
are  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  commodity;  changes  in 
demand  due  to  change  in  fashions,  seasons,  etc. ;  legislation  altering 
m^4. — «i  ,^„A«*,^  favAQ  imnnrf.  HntiAs  or  bounties;  use  of  substitutes. 


ERRATUM. 


In  Bulletin  39  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  recentlv  mailed  to  you 
the  first  hne  on  page  232  should  appear  as  the  last  line  on  page  233 


OT  prices  or,  uii  Lut?  utuoi  ixa^vt,  w/v^LivfA^^.^^^  —  ^ — 

portation  charges  through  the  ability  to  supply  the  article  from  the 
point  of  production  or  manufacture  nearest  the  purchaser.  So  far  as 
individual  commodities  are  concerned,  no  conclusion  can  safely  be 
formed  as  to  causes  without  an  examination  of  the  possible  influence 
of  several — in  some  cases  perhaps  all — of  these  causes.  For  example, 
the  various  internal-revenue  and  tariff  acts  have,  in  a  marked  degree, 
no  doubt  affected  the  prices  of  proof  spirits,  of  tobacco,  and  of  sugar. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  been  alone  in  their  influences, 
and  it  probably  would  not  in  all  cases  be  accurate  to  give  the  change 
of  tax  or  duty  as  representing  the  measure  of  a  certain  and  definite 
influence  on  the  prices  of  those  commodities. 

It  is  important  that  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  the  commodities  in  order  that  a  simple  average  of  their  relative 
prices  shall  show  a  general  price  level.  In  the  present  compilation 
261  commodities  are  shown,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  select  only  important  and  representative  articles  in  each 
group.  The  number  of  articles  included  is  larger  than  has  heretofore 
been  used  in  similar  compilations,  but  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
articles  carefully  selected  minimizes  the  effect  on  the  general  price 
level  of  an  unusual  change  in  the  price  of  one  article  or  of  a  few  articles. 
It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one  series  of  prices  has  been  given  in 
the  case  of  articles  of  great  importance.  This  has  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  due  weight  to  these  important  commodities,  no  other 
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country.  The  same  means  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in 
his  English  prices,  as  previously  explained,  and  the  approximate  accu- 
racy of  the  same,  as  an  indication  of  the  variation  of  prices,  has  been 
proved  by  various  tests  based  on  the  amount  of  production,  etc. 

Various  methods  of  weighting  have  been  attempted  in  connection 
with  previous  compilations  of  relative  prices.  One  method  employed 
by  European  statisticians  is  to  measure  the  importance  of  each  com- 
modity by  its  annual  consumption  by  the  entire  nation,  the  annual  con- 
sumption being  found  by  adding  to  the  home  production  the  amount 
imported  and  subtracting  the  amount  exported.  The  impossibility  of 
securing  even  approximately  accurate  figures  for  annual  consumption 
in  the  United  States  of  the  conunodities  included  in  this  compilation 
renders  this  method  unavailable  here.  The  method  employed  in  the 
Aldrich  report  consisted  in  giving  to  the  various  commodities  or 
groups  of  conmiodities  an  importance  based  upon  their  consumption 
in  normal  families.  There  are,  of  course,  many  conunodities  whose 
importance  can  not  be  measured  by  this  method.  It  has  been  thought 
best  in  the  present  series  of  index  numbers,  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  methods  of  weighting,  simply  to  use  a  large  number  of 
representative  staple  articles,  selecting  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them,  to  a  large  extent,  weight  themselves.  Upon  a  casual 
examination  it  may  seem  that  by  this  method  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant commodity,  such,  for  instance,  as  cotton-seed  meal,  has  been 
given  the  same  weight  or  importance  as  one  of  the  more  important 
commodities,  such  as  wheat.  A  closer  examination,  however,  shows 
that  cotton-seed  meal  enters  into  no  other  commodity  under  consider- 
ation, while  wheat  is  not  only  quoted  as  the  raw  material,  but  enters 
into  the  two  descriptions  of  wheat  flour,  the  two  descriptions  of 
crackers,  and  the  three  descriptions  of  loaf  bread. 

Table  II L — Relative  prices  of  commodities^  1890  to  1901^  pa^es  Ifll^  to 
JfSB. — ^This  table  is  taken  from  Table  II  and  shows  the  relative  prices  of 
each  of  the  commodities  included  there.  In  this  table  similar  commod- 
ities have  been  grouped,  and  the  average  of  the  relative  prices  shown 
for  the  commodities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine  general 
groups.  The  averages  in  all  cases  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  relative  prices  by  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group  under 
consideration.  It  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the  term 
commodity  is  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  a  specific  sense,  *' native'' 
and  '' Western"  sheep,  for  example,  being  considered  different  com- 
modities. The  method  of  securing  average  relative  prices  in  this  and 
other  tables  was  as  follows:  The  average  relative  price  of  cattle  was 
found  by  adding  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  grades  of  cattle  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  2.  The  average  for  hogs  was  found  in  the  same 
manner  and  also  the  average  for  sheep.  The  average  for  live  stock 
^as  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  two 

-ades  of  cattle,  the  two  grades  of  hogs,  and  the  two  grades  of  sheep 
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by  6,  the  total  number  of  different  descriptions  of  commodities  or  series 
of  quotations  in  the  live-stock  group.  The  average  i  elati ve  prices  of 
each  of  the  nine  general  groups  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
relative  prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of  commodities  for  each 
year  by  the  number  of  these  commodities  or  series  of  quotations  con- 
sidered in  that  year.  The  sum  of  the  relative  prices  in  1890  of  the 
commodities  shown  under  the  general  group/'  food,  etc. ,"  for  example, 
is  5,958.2,  which  amount  divided  by  53,  the  number  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  commodities  or  series  of  quotations  considered  that  year,  gives 
112.4  the  average  for  the  group  ''food,  etc.,"  for  1890.  For  1893  to 
1901,  54  conmiodities  are  quoted  in  this  group,  and  that  number  is 
accordingly  the  divisor  for  each  of  those  years. 

The  average  relative  prices  of  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  for  each 
year  of  the  period,  and  the  average  relative  prices  of  all  commodities 
for  each  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

SUMMARY  OP  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  261  COMMODITIES.  18QP  TO  1901.  BY  GROUPS. 

[Ayerage  price  for  1890-1899  =  100.] 


Year. 


IffiO. 
1^1. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


Farm- 
prod- 
ncto. 

Food, 

Cloths 
and 

Fuel 
and 

Metals 
and 

Lumber 
and 

building 
mate- 
rials. 

Drugs 
and 

House 
fumish- 

Miscel- 

etc 

cloth- 
ing. 

light- 
ing. 

imple- 
ments. 

chemi- 
cals. 

goods. 

laneous. 

110.0 

112.4 

113.6 

104.7 

119.2 

U1.8 

110.2 

lU.l 

110.3 

121.6 

115.7 

111.3 

102.7 

111.7 

108.4 

103.6 

110.2 

109i4 

111.7 

103.6 

109.0 

101.1 

106.0 

102.8 

102.9 

106.5 

106.2 

107.9 

110.2 

107.2 

100.0 

100.7 

101.9 

100.5 

104.9 

105.9 

96.9 

99.8 

96.1 

92.4 

90.7 

96.3 

89.8 

100.1 

99.8 

93.8 

94.6 

92.7 

98.1 

92.0 

94.1 

87.9 

96.6 

94.5 

78.3 

88.8 

91.3 

104.3 

93.7 

93.4 

92.6 

94.0 

91.4 

86.2 

87.7 

91.1 

96.4 

86.6 

90.4 

94.4 

89.8 

92.1 

96.1 

94.4 

93.4 

95.4 

86.4 

96.8 

106.6 

92.0 

92.4 

100.0 

98.3 

96.7 

105.0 

114.7 

105.8 

111.3 

95.1 

97.7 

109.5 

104.2 

106.8 

120.9 

120.5 

115.7 

115.7 

106.1 

109.8 

116.9 

106.9 

101.0 

119.6 

111.9 

116.7 

116.2 

110.9 

107.4 

All  corn- 
modi- 
Ues. 


112.9 

111.7 

106.1 

105.6 

96.1 

93.6 

90.4 

89.7 

98.4 

101.7 

110.6 

108.6 


In  this  table  the  average  relative  prices  of  farm  products  are  based 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  53  articles  from  1890  to  1892,  and  54 
from  1893  to  1901;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on  70  articles  in  1890  and 
1891,  72  in  1892, 73  in  1893  and  1894, 75  in  1895  and  1896,  and  76  from 
1897  to  1901;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  on  13  articles;  of  metals  and 
implements,  on  37  articles  from  1890  to  1893,  38  in  1894  and  1895 
and  from  1899  to  1901,  and  39  from  1896  to  1898;  of  lumber  and  build- 
ing materials,  on  26  articles  from  1890  to  1894,  and  27  from  1895  to  1901; 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  on  9  articles;  of  house- furnishing  goods,  on  14 
articles;  and  of  miscellaneous,  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  based  on  251  articles  in  1890  and  1891, 
on  253  in  1892,  on  255  in  1893,  on  256  in  1894,  on  259  in  1895,  on  260 
in  1896  and  from  1899  to  1901,  and  on  261  in  1897  and  1898. 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached 
the  lowest  average  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1891;  that  of  food,  etc., 
the  lowest  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1891;  that  of  cloths  and  cloth- 
ing, the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1890;  that  of  fuel  and  light- 
ing, the  lowest  in  1894  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that  of  metals  and 
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implements,  the  lowest  in  1898  and  the  highest  in  1900;  that  of  lumber 
and  building  materials,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1901; 
that  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the  lowest  in  1895  and  the  highest  in  1900; 
that  of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in 
1890;  while  in  the  miscellaneous  group  the  lowest  average  was  reached 
in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1890.  The  average  for  all  commodities  com- 
bined was  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1890.  Of  the  nine 
groups  it  is  seen  that  one  reachexi  its  lowest  point  in  1894,  one  in  1895, 
three  in  1896,  three  in  1897,  and  one  in  1898.  The  highest  point  was 
reached  by  three  groups  in  1890,  by  two  in  1891,  by  three  in  1900,  and 
by  one  in  1901. 

The  average  relative  prices  of  the  250  commodities  for  which  quota- 
tions were  secured  for  the  whole  period  involved  do  not  differ  materially 
from  the  average  relative  prices  of  all  commodities  shown  in  the  above 
table.  Eliminating  the  11  commodities  for  which  quotations  could  be 
secured  for  only  a  portion  of  the  period,  we  find  that  the  average  rela- 
tive price  of  the  250  commodities  remaining  was  112.9  in  1890, 111.7  in 
1891,  106.0  in  1892,  105.4  in  1893,  95.9  in  1894,  93.5  in  1895,  90.3  in 
1896,  89.6  in  1897,  93.2  in  1898, 101.4  in  1899, 110.1  in  1900,  and  108.3 
in  1901. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  nine  general  groups  the 
relative  prices  of  1901  compared  with  the  avei'age  of  1890  to  1899. 
Only  those  commodities  have  been  included  for  which  quotations  were 
secured  for  the  whole  period  of  twelve  years.  The  average  price  for 
1890  to  1899  is  in  every  case  the  base  or  100  per  cent.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  using  this  table  that  the  comparison  is  between  the 
average  prices  for  the  base  period  and  the  prices  for  1901,  and  while 
the  majority  of  conmiodities  show  an  increase  in  1901  over  this  average 
for  the  period,  in  most  cases  a  higher  level  of  prices  was  reached  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  period  than  is  shown  for  1901. 


RELATIVE  PRICES,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  URICE  FOR  1890-1899. 

[For  a  more  complete  dwcription  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 

Farm  products,  16  articles. 


Article. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

Rye:  No.  2,  cash 

Cotton:  upland, middling 

Cattle:  steers,  choice  to  extra 

Cattle:  steers,  good  to  choice 

OaU:  No.2,ca8n 

Hay :  timothy.  No.  1 

Barley:  by  sample 

Com:  No.  2, cash 

Hides:  green,  salted,  packers,  heavy  na- 
tive steers 

Hogs:  light 


100.8 
111.1 
116.1 
118.1 
118.3 
123.0 
129.8 
180.6 

132.0 
133.9 


Article. 


PRICK  INCREASED— concluded. 


,  Hogs:  heavy 

Flaxseed:  No.l. 


PRICE  DECREASED. 


Hops:  New  York  State,  choice 
Wheat:  contract  grades,  cash  . 

Sheep:  Western 

Sheep:  native 


Average  for  farm  products 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1901. 


135.0 
145.8 


97.1 
96.7 
94.7 
89.2 


U6.9 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.J 

Food,  etc.,  63  artidet. 


Article. 


PRICK  INCREASKD. 

Flour:  rye 

Tea:  Formosa,  fine 

Bread:  loaf  (Washington  market) 

Bread:  loaf, homemade  (N.Y.  market)... 

Bread:  loaf,  Vienna  (N.  V.  market) 

Meat:  beef,  fresh,  native  sides 

Cheese:  N.  Y.  State  factory,  full  cream... 

Milk:  fresh 

Vegetables,  fresh:  onions 

Sugar:  89^  fair  refining 

Sugar:  96°  centrifugal 

£l^:  new-l&id,  fancy,  near-by 

Sugar:  granulated 

Fish:  cod,  dry.  bank,  large 

Flour:  buckwneat 

Meat:  hams,  smoked,  packed 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  hams,  Western 

Vegetables,  fresh:  potatoes,  Burbank 

Meal:  com,  fine  wnite 

Fish:  salmon,  canned 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  extra  mess 

Meal:  com,  fine  yellow 

Bread:  crackers,  Boston  X 

Tallow 

Molames:  New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  prime 

Salt:  American,  fine 

Beans:  medium,  choice 

Fi«*h:  herring,  shore,  round 

Meat:  bacon,  short  clear  sides 

Meat:  baoon,  short  rib  sides 


100.1 
100.4 
100.5 
101.0 
101.0 
102.1 
102.4 
102.7 
103.0 
103.6 
104.4 
106.7 
106.8 
107.2 
108.4 
109.2 
112.6 
113.0 
114.2 
116.3 
116.3 
116.8 
118.9 
119.1 
120.1 
121.6 
131.3 
131.9 
182.0 
132.5 


Article. 


PRICE  iNCREASEi>— concluded. 

Meat:  pork, salt,  mess,  old  to  new.. 

Lard:  prime  contract 

Spices:  pepper,  Singapore 

Fruit:  currants,  in  oarrels 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1901. 


PRICK  DECREASED. 

Butter:  dairy,  New  Yofk  State 

Salt:  Ashton's 

Rice:  domestic,  choice 

Bread:  cracker^,  soda  XX 

Butter:  creamery,  Elgin  (Elgin  market) . 
Butter:  creamery,  Elgin  and  other  West-  i 

em  (New  York  market) 

Fruit:  raisins,  California,  London  layer  . . 

Vinegar:  cider,  Monarch 

Meat:  mutton,  dressed 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  patents ' 

Flour:  wheat,  winter  straights i 

Starch:  pure  com , 

Fruit:  apples,  evaporated,  choice 

Fruit:  apples,  sun-dried, Southern, sliced 

Fish:  mackerel,  salt,  large  No.  Ss 

Fruit:  prunes,  California,  in  boxes , 

Spices:  nutmegs 

Soda:  bicarbonate  of,  American 

Ck)ffee:  Rio,  No.  7 


Average  for  food,  etc 


134.2 
135.3 
172.6 
221.6 


99.2 
99.0 
97.7 
97.5 
97.4 

96.5 
96.1 
89.6 
89.5 
88.7 
86.0 
85.8 
83.7 
79.6 
76.6 
67.8 
51.3 
51.2 
49.2 


105.8 


Cloths  and  clothing,  70  artidet. 


PRICK  8AMK  AS  BASK. 


Cotton  flannels:  ^  yards  to  the  pound  . . . 


PRICE  INCREASXD. 


Denims:  Amoskeag 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  22-inch,  Hamilton 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white,  all 

wool,  full-fashioned.  18-gauge 

Flannels:  white,  4-4,  Ballard  Vale  No.  3. . 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4.  Atlantic 

Bags:  2-DUshel,  Amoskeag 

Can>et8:  ingrain.  2-ply,  Lowell 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all 

wool 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Lonsdale 

Carpets:  \¥ilton,  5-frame,  Bigelow 

Linen  shoe  thread:  10s,  Barbour 

Drillings:  30-inch,  Stark  A 

Worsted  yams:  2-40s,  XXX  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  quality,  white,  in  skeins 

Worated  yams:  2-40b.  Australian  fine 

Drillings:  brown,  Pepperell 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp,  27-inch,  Hamilton 

Shirtings:   bleached,  4-4,   Fmit  of  the 

I»om 

Carpets:  Brussels,  5-frame,  Bigelow 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 

warp.  9-twUl,  4-4,  Atlantic  Mills  F 

Boots  and  shoes:  women's  solid  grain 

shoes,  leather,  polish  or  polka 

Women's  dress  goods:  Franklin  sackings, 

ft4 

Linen  thread:  3-cord,  200-yard   spools, 

Bartxmr 


100.0 


100.2 

100.3 

100.4 
100.8 
100.8 
100.9 
101.0 
lOLO 

10L2 
101.5 
101.6 
101.9  I 
102.1 

102.1 
102.2 
102.3 

102.7 

103.0 
103.1 

104.3 

104.5 

104.5 

104.6 


PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Women's  dress  goods:  alpaca,  cotton 
warp,  22-inch.  Hamilton 

Leather:  sole,  oak,  dressed  backs,  heavy. . 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair, 
cotton  warp,  all  wool  filling 

Overcoatings:  beaver,  Moscow,  all  wool, 
black 

Shawls:  standard,  all  wool,  72x144  inch, 
weight  42  ounces,  made  of  high-grade 
wool 

Sheetings:  brown.  4-4.  Pepperell  R 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  16-ounce. 

Horse  blankets:  6  pounds  each,  all  wool. 

Broadcloths:  first  quality,  black,  54-inch, 
made  from  XXX  wool 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Hope 

Women'sdress  goods:  ca8hmere,all  wool, 
10-11  twill,  38-inch,  Atlantic  Mills  J  .... 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  cotton  and  wool  filling 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  split  boots,  kip 
top,  16-inch,  i  double  sole 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Pepperell 

Leather:  harness,  oak.  country  middles, 
14  pounds  and  up  (except  overweights, 
20  pounds  and  up) 

Cotton  thread:  6-cord,  200-yard  spools,  J. 
&  P.  Coats 

Leather:  sole,  hemlock,  nonacid,  Buenos 
Ayres,  middle  weights,  1st  quality 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Print  cloths:  28-inch,  64x64 

Sheetings:  bleached,  10-4,  Wamsutta  S.  T. 
Wool:   Ohio,  fin©   ffeece    (X    and    XX 
grade),  sooorad 


104.6 
104.8 

106.0 

106.1 

107.0 
107.4 
109.2 
109.9 

110.3 
111.0 

111.3 

112.0 

112.4 
112.4 

114.7 
120.1 
127.6 


•J9.3 
99  2 

98.7 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-189^-Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 

Cloths  and  clothing,  70  ar<icte»— Concluded. 


Article. 


PBICB  DBCBBA5Ei>— continued. 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule^un. 
Northern,  cones,  10/1 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule-spun, 
Northern,  cones.  22/1 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla,  B-rough,  all 
wool .- 

Overcoatings:  covert  clotn,  light  weight, 
staple  goods , 

Boots  and  sho^:  men's  calf  bal.  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt,  dongola  top 

Leather:  wax  calf,  80  to  40  pounds  to  the 
dozen,  B  grade 

Tickings:  Amoskeag  A.  C.  A 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  brogans,  split 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  wJiite, 
merino,  full-fashioned,  62  percent  wool, 
48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gauge 

Wool:  Ohio,  medium  fleece  (}  and  | 
grade),  scoured , 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Stark  A.  A 

Ginehams:  Lancaster 

Hoofery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
less, standard  quality.  84  needles 


Rela- 
tive 

price, 
1901. 

98.6 
98.0 

97.9 

97.7 

97.2 

96.8  1 

96.0 
96.6 
96.4 

96.4 

94.6 
94.1 
92.7 

92.4 

Article. 


PRICE  DKCBEABED— concluded. 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Wamautta  ^^ 

Ginghams:  Amoskeag 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla,  cotton  warp, 
C.C.  grade 

Cotton  flannels:  2|  yards  to  the  pound... 

Calico:  Cocheco  prints 

Silk:  raw,  Italian,  classical 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  54-inch, 
14-ounce,  Middlesex  standard 

Silk:  raw.  Japan,  filatures 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  vici  kid  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  New  York  Mills. 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
less, fast  black,  weight  20  to  22  ounces, 
160  needles 

Hosiery:  women's  cotton  hose,  seam- 
leas,  fast  black,  weight  26  to  28  ounces, 
160  to  176  needles 

j^erage  for  cloths  and  clothing 


Rela- 
tive 

price, 
1901. 


92.3 
91.9 

90.8 
90.7 
90.4 
90.4 

89.6 
87.4 

87.0 
86.8 


71.8 
7L1 


100.2 


Fuel  and  lighting,  IS  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken .• 

Coal:  bituminous,  Georges  Creek  (f.o.  b., 

N.Y.  Harbor) 

Coal:  anthracite,  egg 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove 

Petroleum:  refined,  for  export 

Coke:  Connellsville,  furnace 

Coal:  bituminous,    Pittsburg    (Youghio- 

gheny) 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnut 


106.5 

106.6 

112.9 

113.9 

115.4 

116.6 

117.0 

120.4 

PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Petroleum:  refined,  150°  fire  test,  w.  w... 

Petroleum:  crude 

Candles:  adamantine,  6s,  14-ounce 

Coal:  bituminou8,Georges Creek  (at mine) 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Matches:  parlor,  domestic 

Average  for  fuel  and  lighting 


128.1 
182.9 
140.7 
150.5 


99.6 


119.5 


Metals  and  implements,  36  articles. 


PRICE  SAME  AS  BASE. 

Saws:  crcwscut 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.,  brick,  10|-inch 

PRICE  INCREASED. 

Zinc:  sheet 

Lead  pipe 

Steel  rails 

Augers:  extra,  1-inch 

Pig  iron:  foundry,  No.  1 

Nails:  wire,  8-penny,  fence  and  common 

Planes:  Bailey  No.  5 

Door  knobs:  steel,  bronze  plated 

Steel  billets 

Bar  iron:  best  refined,  from  store  (Phila- 
delphia market ) 

Pig  iron:  foundry,  No.  2 

Pig  iron:  gray  forge,  Southem,  coke 

heik4:  pig,  common,  domestic 

Nails:  cut,  8-penny,  fence  and  common  . 

Pig  iron:  Bessemer 

Shovels:  Ames  No.  2 

Butts:  loose  Joint,  cast,  3x3  inch 


100.0 

100.0 

1(M.7 

104.8 

104.9 

105.7 

107.2 

109.4 

110.4 

112.0 

112.1 

112.2 

112.8 

113.2 

115.0 

115.6 

115.7 

115.9 

116.8 

PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Hammers:  Maydole  No.  IJ 

Quicksilver 

Barb  wire:  galvanized 

ChL««l8:  extra,  socket  firmer,  1-inch 

Files:  8-inch  mill  ba.stard 

Copper:  wire,  bare 

Bar  iron:  best  refined  (Pittsburg market) 

Copper:  sheet,  hot-rolled  (base  sizes) 

Vises:  solid  box,  50-lb 

Copper:  ingot,  lake 

Tin:  pig 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Saws:  hand.  No.  7 

Locksk  common  mortise 

Spelter:  Western 

Axes:  M.  C.  O.,  Yankee 

Silver:  bar.  fine 

Wood  screws:  1-inch,  No.  10,  flat  head 

Average  for  metals  and  implements. 


117.2 
118.5 
120.2 
121.4 
123.1 
124.0 
124.1 
125.9 
128.7 
136.7 
142.6 


98.6 
91.8 
89.6 
88.8 
79.7 
69.2 


lias 
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RELATIVE  PRICES,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899-Concluded. 
[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articIeB  see  Table  I,  page  244  et  seq.] 

Lumber  and  building  mcUerialt,  t6  artida. 


Article. 


PBICI  nrCBKASBD. 


Maple:  hard 

Shinglefl:  cypress 

Brief:  common  domestic 

Resin:  good,  strained 

Tar 

Pine:  yellow 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Oak:  white,  qoartered 

Turpentine:  spirits  of 

Shingles:  white  nine 

Cement:  Rosenoale 

Poplar 

Pine:  white,  boards.  No.  2  bam 

Hemlock 

Spruce 

Fine:  white,  boards,  uppers 

linseed  oil:  raw 

Doors:  pine 


Rela- 

tive 

price. 

1901. 

100.8 

101.0 

103.7 

106.3 

106.4 

106.5 

109.5 

110.2 

111.6 

111.9 

114.8 

117.0 

122.0 

126.4 

128.4 

129.8 

140.0 

178.1 

Article. 


PRICK  INCREA0BD— concluded. 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  thirds, 
6x8  to  10x16 inch 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  firsts, 
6x8tol0xl5inch 


PBICE  DBCBEA0EO. 

Carbonate  of  lead:  American,  in  oil 

Oak:  white,  plain 

Putty 

Plate  glam:  polished,  unsilvered,  area  5 

to  10  square  feet 

Lime:  Rockland,  common 

Plate  glass:  polished,  unsilvered,  area  8 

to  5  square  feet 


Average  for  lumber  and  building 
materials 


Rela- 
tive 
price, 
1901. 


180.4 
191.9 


99.8     • 

98.2 

94.9 


94.4 
92.9 

88.2 


117.6 


Drug$  and  chemicais,  9  artidt$. 


PBICK  IKCBKA8KD. 


Alum:  lump 

Brimstone:  crude, seconds... 
Glycerin:  refined,  American. 
Alcohol:  grain, 94  percent .. 

Quinine:  American , 

Opium:  natural  (cases) 

Sulphuric  acid:  &fP 


104.8 
106.3 
107.6 
109.7 
123.0 
136.8 
140.4 


PRiCB  INCBBA8BD— concluded. 
Muriatic  acid:  TOP 

PRICE  DECREASED. 

Alcohol:  wood,  refined,  96  per  cent 

Average  for  drugs  and  chemicals 


144.2 


64.2 


116.2 


Haute  furnishing  goods,  lA  articles. 


PRICB  INCRKABBD. 

Olanware:  tumbleiSt  f-pint,  common 

Famitnre:  bedroom  sets,  ash 

TaUt>le  cutlery:  knives  and  forks,  cocobolo 

handles 

Wooden  ware:  tubs,  oak-grained 

Furniture:  tables,  kitchen 

Earthenware:  teacupsandsaucers,white 

granite 

Qlafliware:  pitchers, i-gallon, common  ... 

Earthenware:  plates,  cream-colored 

Furniture:  chaus,  bedroom,  maple 


101.4 

106.6 

107.8 

107.6 

106.1 

109.7 

110.6 

112.6 

U8.0 

PRICB  INCREASED— concluded. 

Earthenware:  plates,  white  granite 
Wooden  ware:  pails,  oak-grained . . , 

Furniture:  chairs,  Idtchen , 

Glassware:  nappies,  4-inch 


PRICE  DBCREABBD. 

Table  cutlery:  carvers,  stag  handles 

Average  for  house  furnishing  goods. 


118.8 
119.8 
124.2 
125.0 


98.8 


110.9 


Miscdkmeous,  IS  articles. 


PRICE  INCRBABED. 

Starch:  laundry,  large  lump 

Malt:  Wcatem  made 

Rubber  Para  Island,  fine 

Tobacco:  smoking,  granulated,  Seal  of  N.C 

Jute:  raw 

Proof  spirits 

Cotton-aeed  meal 

Soap:  castile,  mottled,  pure 

Rope:  manila,  i-lnch 


104.8 

106.0 

106.1 

110.0 

111,4 

111.8 

118.9 

115.1 

116.9 

PRICE  INCREASED— concluded. 

Cotton-seed  oil:  summer  yellow,  prime 
Tobacco:  plug.  Horseshoe,  bright 


PRICE  DECREASED. 


Paper:  wrapping,  manila. 
Paper:  news 


Average  for  miscellaneous 


117.8 
117.6 


90.8 
76.6 


107.4 


The  most  marked  increase  as  well  as  decrease  in  prices  is  found  in  the 
food,  etc.,  group,  the  relative  price  of  currants  in  1901,  for  example, 
being  221.6,  as  compared  with  the  base  period,  and  that  of  pepper 
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172.5,  while  the  relative  price  of  coffee  is  49.2,  of  soda  51.2,  and  of 
nutmegs  54.3.  In  this  group  all  meats  (except  mutton),  sugar,  eggs, 
and  fresh  vegetables  show  an  increase,  while  wheat  flour,  butter,  and 
coffee  sho\^  a  decrease.  In  the  fuel  and  lighting  group  but  one  com- 
modity, matches,  shows  a  decrease  in  price.  Georges  Creek  bitumin- 
ous coal  at  the  mine  is  represented  by  150.5,  while  the  same  coal  at 
New  York,  the  consumers'  market,  is  represented  by  106.6,  the  differ- 
ence being  largely  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  reduction  in  transportation 
charges.  In  the  lumber  and  building  materials  group,  window  glass, 
American  firsts,  is  represented  by  191.9  and  thirds  by  180.4,  while 
plate  glass  shows  a  decrease,  one  size  being  represented  by  88.2  and 
the  other  by  94.4. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  above  table  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing one,  which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  ai*ticles  in  each  group, 
classified  by  per  cent  of  change: 

CHANGES  IN  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  IN  EACH  GROUP,  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  OF 
CHANGE,  1901  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Groups. 


Farm  products 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  Implements 

Lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials  

Drugs  and  chemicals 

House  furnishing  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Num- 
ber of 
arti- 
cles. 


Price  increased. 


16 
53 
70 
IS 
86 

26 

9 

14 

13 


Total 


250 


100 
per 

cent 
or 

more. 


50  to 
100 
per 

cent. 


8 


25  to 
50 
cent. 


per  25 


6 
6 
1 
2 
4 

4 
8 
1 


27 


10  to 
per 
cent. 


5 

10 

8 

7 

18 

6 
1 
6 

8 


69 


Less 
than 
10  per 
cent 


1 

16 

31 

2 

6 

7 
4 

6 
8 


76 


Price 
same 

as 
base. 


8 


Price  decreased. 


Less 

than 

10  per 

cent. 


3 
7 
28 
1 
2 


1 
1 


43 


10  to 
25  per 
cent. 


It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  1901  with  the 
average  for  1890  to  1899,  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm  products 
group,  12  show  an  increase  and  4  a  decrease;  of  the  53  in  the  food,  etc., 
group,  34  show  an  increase  and  19  a  decrease;  of  the  70  in  the  cloths 
and  clothing  group,  40  show  an  increase,  1  shows  the  same  price  as  the 
average  for  the  base  period,  and  29  show  a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  the 
fuel  and  lighting  group,  12  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the 
36  in  the  metals  and  implements  group,  28  show  an  increase,  2  show 
the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  6  show  a  decrease; 
of  the  26  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials  group,  20  show  an 
increase  and  6  a  decrease;  of  the  9  in  the  dinigs  and  chemicals  group, 
8  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  14  in  the  house  furnishing 
goods  group,  13  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  13  in  the 
miscellaneous  group,  11  show  an  increase  and  2  a  decrease.  Of  the 
260  commodities,  178  show  an  increase,  3  show  the  same  price  as  the 
average  for  the  base  period,  and  69  show  a  decrease. 
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The  per  cents  of  increase  and  decrease  are  also  shown  in  this  table 
in  classified  form.  Of  the  178  commodities  that  showed  an  increase  in 
1901  over  the  average  for  1890  to  1899,  76  advanced  less  than  10  per 
cent,  69  advanced  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  27  advanced  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  5  advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  and  1  advanced  100 
per  cent  or  more.  Of  the  69  commodities  which  showed  a  decrease, 
43  decreased  less  than  10  per  cent,  18  decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
7  decreased  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  1  decreased  50  per  cent  or 
more. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  articles  which  showed  each  specified 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COMMODITIES  WHICH  CHANGED  IN  PRICE  IN  1901  AS  COM- 
PARED WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Price  increaaed: 

100  per  cent  or  more. 

50  to  100  per  cent 

25  to  50  per  cent 

10  to  25  per  cent 

Lew  thAn  10  per  cent 

Total 

Price  same  as  base 


Number 

Per  cent 

of 

of 

articles. 

articles. 

1 

0.4 

5 

2.0 

27 

10.8 

69 

27.6 

76 

30.4 

178 

71.2 

3 

1.2 

Price  decreased: 

Less  than  10  per  cent 

10  to  26  per  cent 

26  to  60  per  cent 

50  per  cent  or  more. . 

Total 

Grand  total 


Namber 

of 
articles. 


48 

18 

7 

1 


69 


250 


Per  cent 

of 
articles. 


17,2 

7.2 

2.8 

.4 


27.6 


100.0 


Of  the  250  articles,  it  is  seen  that  178,  or  71.2  per  cent,  show  an 
increase  in  price;  3  articles,  or  1.2  per  cent,  show  the  same  price  as 
the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  69  articles,  or  ^7.6  per  cent,  show 
a  decrease  in  price  in  1901,  as  compared  with  the  average  price  for  the 
base  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  of  certain  related  arti- 
cles, so  grouped  as  to  render  easy  a  comparison  of  the  course  of  their 
prices  during  the  period: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1901. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Catt 

tie  and  catt 

Beef, 
hamfi. 

le  product 

ts. 

Dairy  products. 

Year. 

Cattle. 

Beef, 
fresh. 

Beef, 
mefls. 

Tallow. 

mdes. 

MUk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

1890.... 

89.5 

89.2 

80.4 

86.8 

105.7 

99.6 

103.1 

100.4 

97.1 

1891.... 

109.2 

106.2 

85.8 

104.4 

lU.O 

101.5 

104.7 

116.1 

102.4 

1892.... 

96.4 

98.8 

80.5 

84.8 

106.4 

92.8 

105.1 

116.4 

107.2 

1898.... 

106.0 

105.4 

98.6 

102.2 

125.1 

79.9 

109.4 

121.3 

109.0 

1894.... 

96.8 

97.0 

101.6 

101.0 

110.8 

68.4 

108.1 

102.2 

107.4 

1896.... 

103.7 

102.7 

96.9 

101.4 

99.8 

109.7 

99.2 

94.6 

94.1 

1806.... 

88.8 

90.5 

88.1 

93.7 

78.9 

86.6 

91.8 

82.3 

92.0 

1807.... 

99.5 

99.7 

125.1 

95.7 

76.8 

106.8 

92.2 

84.1 

96.1 

1806.... 

102.2 

101.8 

118.8 

114.2 

81.8 

122.8 

98.7 

86.8 

83.8 

1800.... 

118.2 

108.3 

125.6 

116.9 

104.1 

181.8 

99.2 

95.8 

108.9 

1900.... 

111.8 

104.8 

U4.2 

121.7 

111.5 

127.4 

107.6 

101.7 

114.3 

1101.... 

116.6 

102.1 

112.6 

116.3 

119.1 

132.0 

102.7 

07.7 

102.4 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.] 


Hogs  and  hog  products. 

Sheep  and  sheep  products. 

Year. 

Hogs. 

Bacon. 

Hams, 
smoked. 

Me«fl  pork. 

Lard. 

Sheep. 

Mutton. 

Wool. 

1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1898.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 

89.2 

99.2 

116.7 

148.6 

112.2 

96.6 

78.3 

82.8 

85.6 

91.8 

115.5 

1*1.5 

89.3 

103.7 

116.6 

154.7 

111.8 

96.3 

73.1 

79.9 

89.4 

85.8 

111.5 

132.8 

101.1 

99.8 

109.3 

126.9 

103.6 

96.2 

95.8 

90.9 

82.0 

93.8 

104.2 

109.2 

104.4 

97.2 

99.1 

157.6 

121.4 

101.7 

76.8 

76.6 

84.8 

80.3 

107.5 

184.2 

96.8 

100.9 

117.9 

157.5 

118.2 

99.8 

71.7 

67.4 

84.4 

85.0 

106.5 

135.3 

119.3 

117.8 

125.2 

103.8 

73.6 

78.4 

78.7 

94.2 

104.9 

104.3 

112.0 

92.0 

123.7 

114.9 

121.2 

106.5 

80.2 

82.2 

82.9 

96.6 

98.0 

94.3 

96.4 

89.5 

132.1 

125.8 

113.2 

101.6 

79.1 

70.1 

70.6 

88.7 

106.8 

U0.8 

117.7 

96.6 

Year. 

Com,  etc. 

Flaxseed,  etc. 

Rye  and  rye 
flour. 

Wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Flour,  etc. 

. 

Com, 

Glu- 
cose, (a) 

Meal. 

Flax- 

Linseed 
oil. 

Rye. 

Rye 
flour. 

Wheat. 
118.9 

Wheat 
flour. 

Wheat 
flour. 

Crack- 
ers. 

Loaf 
bread. 

1890.... 

108.8 

100.8 

125.6 

135.8 

103.0 

101.4 

120.9 

120.9 

107.7 

100.8 

1891.... 

161.0 

142.0 

97.1 

106.8 

167.6 

148.8 

128.1 

126.6 

125.6 

107.7 

100.8 

1892.... 

118.3 

114.0 

91.4 

90.0 

127.7 

121.1 

104.9 

104.2 

104.2 

104.8 

100.8 

1893.... 

104.2 

124.8 

106.8 

97.7 

102.2 

92.6 

93.0 

90.1 

89.8 

89.3 

100.6 

100.8 

1894.... 

118.7 

1U.4 

106.6 

121.6 

115.6 

88.1 

83.8 

74.4 

77.6 

77.6 

96.8 

100.8 

1895.... 

104.0 

109.2 

103.3 

111.8 

116.6 

91.2 

94.5 

79.9 

84.4 

84.4 

95.6 

98.7 

1896.... 

67.8 

8L7 

77.4 

72.9 

81.2 

66.5 

80.9 

85.4 

91.2 

91.2 

94.1 

94.4 

1897.... 

66.9 

86.0 

76.6 

78.1 

72.2 

74.9 

84.6 

105.8 

110.1 

110.1 

86.3 

100.8 

1898.... 

82.6 

91.8 

83.7 

99.8 

86.5 

98.8 

92.9 

117.8 

109.0 

109.0 

107.3 

100.8 

1899.... 

87.6 

96.6 

91.2 

104.0 

94.1 

104.4 

99.4 

94.7 

87.9 

87.9 

99.1 

100.8 

1900.... 

100.2 

104.9 

97.0 

145.7 

138.7 

97.9 

103.8 

93.7 

88.3 

88.3 

102.7 

100.8 

1901.... 

130.6 

116.0 

116.5 

146.8 

140.0 

100.8 

100.1 

96.7 

87.4 

87.4 

108.2 

100.8 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 


Year. 

1  Cotton, 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 

2-buHhel, 
AmoB- 
keag. 

Calico, 

Cocheco 

prints. 

Cotton 
flannels. 

Cotton 
thread. 

Cotton 
yams. 

Denims. 

Drill- 
ings. 

Ging- 
hams. 

Ho- 
siery. 

1890.... 

1 

1        142.9 

118.9 

117.5 

121.8 

101.6 

111.7 

112.6 

121. 1 

119.1 

129.7 

1891.... 

110.8 

1U.7 

104.0 

121.8 

100.7 

112.8 

109.6 

114.6 

122,1 

122.8 

1892. . . . 

99.0 

110.8 

117.5 

115.9 

100.7 

117.0 

109.6 

102.2 

122.1 

117.4 

1893.... 

107.2 

106.8 

113.0 

101.4 

100.7 

110.6 

112.5 

106.6 

114.9 

109.4 

Icftrf.  .  .  . 

90.2 

91.1 

99.5 

96.7 

100.7 

93.0 

106.4 

97.1 

89.6 

100.8 

1895 

94.0 

82.2 

94.9 

91.7 

100.7 

92.1 

94.6 

98.2 

87.0 

94.4 

1896.... 

102.0 

91.6 

94.9 

93.9 

99.6 

93.0 

94.6 

100.2 

88.0 

90.6 

1897.... 

92.2 

92.9 

90.4 

88.6 

96.4 

90.6 

89.2 

90.4 

84.2 

86.7 

1898.... 

76.9 

96.6 

81.4 

81.0 

96.4 

90.8 

86.9 

86.8 

83.1 

83.4 

losnf .  ,  ,  , 

84.7 

103.4 

87.3 

88.0 

98.4 

88.5 

86.8 

88.5 

89.7 

82.5 

1900.... 

128.8 

112.6 

94.9 

101.6 

120.1 

115.5 

102.8 

106.0 

96.3 

87.8 

1901.... 

111.1 

101.0 

90.4 

96.4 

120.1 

98.3 

100.2 

102.2 

92.8 

86.9 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Year. 

Print 
'  cloths. 

1 

Sheet- 
ings. 

Shirt- 
ings. 

Tick- 
ings. 

Wool. 

Blan- 
kets (all 
wool). 

Broad- 
cloths. 

Carpets. 

Flan- 
nels. 

Horse 
blan- 
kets. 

1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1896.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1896.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 

117.7 

103.6 

119.3 

114.6 

96.8 

100.9 

90.9 

87.6 

72.6 

90.8 

106.6 

99.8 

117.6 

112.8 

103.8 

107.7 

96.9 

94.6 

97.4 

91.8 

86.7 

92.2 

106.9 

101.8 

112.9 

110.2 

107.4 

110.2 

99.9 

97.6 

97.9 

92.0 

88.8 

87.8 

100.4 

96.9 

113.1 

110.7 

108.4 

111.3 

102.2 

94.8 

96.0 

9L9 

84,3 

87.0 

102.2 

96.5 

132.1 

125.8 

113.2 

101.6 

79.1 

70.1 

70.6 

88.7 

108.8 

110.8 

117.7 

96.6 

108.3 

106,0 

107.1 

107.1 

101.2 

89.3 

89.8 

89.3 

107.1 

96.2 

107.1 

101.2 

U3.7 

113.7 

113.7 

113.7 

91.2 

79.7 

79.7 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

106.0 

110.8 

106.3 

112.8 

104.5 

104.6 

96.7 

91.0 

90.2 

93.6 

100.2 

99.4 

102.7 

101.9 

116.8 

116.8 

115.9 

109.6 

94.1 

81.7 

85.4 

82.6 

97.8 

99.6 

108.7 

100.8 

109.1 

104.7 

109.1 

104.7 

96.0 

92.6 

90.8 

99.6 

99.5 

94.2 

118.7 

1091.9 

a  Average  for  1893-1899»100. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES.  1890  TO  1901-Concluded. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899»100.] 


Wool  and  woolen  goods. 

Hides,  leather,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Petrolenm. 

Wom- 

Year. 

Over- 

Under- 

en's 

Wor8^ 
ed 

coat- 

Ing8(all 

wool). 

Shawls. 

Suit- 
ings. 

wear 
(all 

dress 
goods 

Hides. 

Leath- 
er. 

Boots  and 
shoes. 

Crude. 

Re- 
flned. 

wool). 

(all 

y&nui. 

wool). 

99.6 

1890.... 

111.9 

107.0 

113.1 

106.2 

117.6 

122.8 

100.6 

104.8 

96.4 

112.4 

1891.... 

111.9 

107.0 

118.1 

110.0 

123.0 

123.4 

101.6 

100.9 

103.6 

73.6 

102.2 

1892.... 

111.9 

107.0 

118.4 

110.0 

124.1 

117.2 

92.8 

97.0 

102.7 

61.1 

91.5 

1898.... 

108.  C 

107.0 

112.7 

110.0 

114.7 

109.6 

79.9 

96.9 

100.9 

70.3 

81.0 

1891.... 

97.5 

107.0 

96.8 

92.7 

90.6 

91.8 

68.4 

91.6 

99.4 

92.2 

80.5 

1896.... 

90.8 

107.0 

89.2 

92.7 

82.7 

74.0 

109.7 

106.0 

98.7 

149.2 

106.6 

1896.... 

86.7 

89.1 

87.8 

92.7 

74.1 

72.9 

86.6 

96.2 

99.6 

129.5 

112.5 

1897.... 

87.8 

89.5 

88.7 

92.7 

82.2 

82.6 

106.8 

96.1 

97.2 

86.5 

96.6 

1898.... 

97.1 

90.2 

108.4 

92.7 

88.5 

100.6 

122.8 

104.4 

96.8 

100.2 

99.6 

1899.... 

100.6 

89.1 

106.1 

100.4 

102.7 

106.7 

131.8 

109.8 

96.8 

142.1 

118.0 

1900.... 

116.1 

107.0 

116.8 

100.4 

118.7 

118.4 

127.4 

118.2 

99.4 

148.5 

182.6 

1901.... 

106.8 

107.0 

104.9 

100.4 

107.9 

102.2 

182.0 

110.8 

99.2 

182.9 

119.8 

This  table  shows  for  all  of  the  6  articles  grouped  under  cattle  and 
cattle  products  (cattle,  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  mess  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides)  an  advance  in  price  in  1891,  but  not  in  the  same  degree;  in  1892, 
a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles  in  this  group;  in  1893,  an  increase,  except 
for  hides,  for  which  there  was  a  further  decline  in  the  relative  price; 
in  1894,  a  decline,  except  for  beef  hams,  which  increased;  in  1895,  an 
increase,  except  for  beef  hams  and  tallow;  in  1896,  a  decline  in  all  of 
the  articles;  in  1897,  an  increase,  except  for  tallow;  in  1898,  an  increase 
for  all  of  the  articles,  except  beef  hams;  in  1899,  an  increase  for  all; 
in  1900,  a  decline,  except  for  mess  beef  and  tallow,  and  in  1901,  an 
increase  for  cattle,  tallow,  and  hides,  and  a  decline  for  fresh  beef,  beef 
hams,  and  mess  beef.  The  facts  for  other  related  groups  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  table. 

General  tables  I,  II,  and  III  follow. 
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Table  I,—WH0LESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901. 

FARM  PRODUCTS, 

BARIjBT:  Bjr  Munple. 

[Price  per  btuhel  in  Chicago,  weekly  range.  From  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the  prices  are  for 
No.  S,  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for  choice  to  fancy.  Quotations  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

90.26-10.52 

•0.58 -fO.  70 

10.35-10.60 

80.40-80.68 

10.39-10.54 

$0.53 -«0. 55 

.24  - 

.53 

.60- 

.77 

.36- 

.60 

.38- 

.70- 

.40- 

.54 

.51  - 

.55 

.26- 

.52 

.63- 

.76 

.38- 

.63 

.40- 

.70 

.42  - 

.56 

.50- 

.544 

.25- 

.56 

.64i- 

.74 

.42- 

.62 

.40- 

.70 

.41  - 

.62 

.51- 

.56 

.26- 
.27- 

.55 
.55 

.63- 
.61  - 

.74 
.75 

.42- 
.88  - 

.62 
.60 

Feb 

.42- 

.67 

.42  - 

•w54 

.68- 

.66 

.26- 

.52 

.65- 

.73 

.40- 

.68 

.40- 

.66 

.44- 

.62 

.624- 

.564 

.26  - 

.51 

.63- 

.73 

.38- 

.58 

.38- 

.64 

.44  - 

.63 

.624- 

.564 

.26- 

.66 

.62  - 

.72 

.37- 

.57 

.41- 

.68 

.43- 

.61 

.61  - 

.644 

Mar 

.25- 

.47 

.64  - 

.73 

.33- 

.68 

.38- 

.63 

.44- 

.68 

.50- 

.54 

.25- 

.66 

.62- 

,73 

.40- 

.60 

.40- 

.64 

.44- 

.65 

.50- 

.64 

.27- 

.56 

.66- 

.75 

.42- 

.55 

.40- 

.63 

.48- 

.56 

.51- 

.55 

.29- 

.66 

.64- 

.75 

.40- 

.68 

.39- 
.38- 
.39- 

.68 
.65 
.64 

.48- 
.51  - 
.50- 

.69 
.60 
.69 

.52- 
.48- 
.47- 

.64 
.63 
.624 

Apr 

.31  - 

.56 

.69- 

.78 

.39- 

.60 

.85- 

.67 

.72- 

.80 

.41  - 

.56 

.43- 

.65 

.48- 

.68 

.48- 

.53 

.36  - 

.66 

.72- 

.80 

.42- 

.58 

.40- 

.63 

.52  - 

.58 

.47- 

.53 

.83- 

.62 

.76- 
.......... 

.80 

.46- 
.46- 
.47- 

.60 
.62 
.60 

.42- 

.63 

.52- 

.584 

.48- 

.63 

May 

.85- 

.63 

.78 

.43- 

.62 

.53- 

.59 

.48- 

.62 

.33- 

.56 

.70- 

.77 

.48- 

.60 

.42- 

.66 

.52  - 

.58 

.50- 

.62 

.36- 

.50 

.70- 

.78 

.48- 

.59 

.38- 

.56 

.52- 

.56 

.464- 

.61 

.38- 

.50 

.68- 

.76 

.48- 

.62 

.38- 

.63 

.50- 

.66 

.46- 

.514 

.88- 
.32- 

.51 
.51 

.68- 
.62- 

.76 
.73 

.48- 
.50- 

.514 
.52 

June 

.52  - 

.61 

.36- 

.53 

.50- 

.54 

.30- 

.45 

.62- 

.73 

.38- 

.561 

.32- 

.65 

.49- 

.64 

.49- 

.531 

.34  - 

.41 

.60- 

.65 

.32  - 

.60 

.35- 

.42 

.50- 

.55 

.50- 

.53 

.33- 

.50 

.64- 

.60 

.37- 

.54 

.32- 

.42 
.45 

.52- 
.50- 

.66 
.52 
.48 

.43- 

.53 

July 

.30- 

.40 

.50- 

.55 

.38- 

.56 

.46- 

.51 

.35- 

.50 

.46- 

.56i 

.35- 

.57 

.35- 

.36 

.48- 

.62 

.86  - 

.46 

.38 

.54- 

.60 

.45- 

.52 

(o) 

.46- 

.46 

.38- 

.40 

.41  - 

.60 

.53- 
.60- 

.63 
.62 
.65 

.42  - 
.40  - 

.63 
.45 
.60 

.38 

.45- 

.46 

.33- 

.38 

Aug 

.45- 

.61 

.33 

.44- 

.52 

.33  - 

.39 

.43  - 

.63 

.47- 

.65 

.45- 

.57 

.35 

.60- 

.54 

.33- 

.38 

.53- 

.66 

.45- 

.63 

.42- 

.60 

.32- 

.40 

.61  - 

.56 

.36  - 

.39 

.52- 

.75 

.46- 

.67 

.40- 

.62 

.32- 

.37 

.60- 

.64 

.35- 

.45 

.48- 
.61  - 

.70 
.73 

.48- 
.61  - 

.65 
.66 

.32- 
.30- 

.45 
.44 

Sept 

.38  - 

.66 

.42- 

.65 

.33- 

.45 

.52i- 

.74 

.35- 

.65 

.40- 

.65 

.38- 

.52 

.514- 

.664 

.81  - 

.424 

.56  - 

.73 

.35- 

.63 

.42- 

.69 

.38- 

.54 

.51- 

.644 

.26- 

.42 

.58- 

.75 

.80- 

.66 

.43  - 
.42- 
.38- 

.68 
.67 
.68 

.38- 
.38- 
.35- 

.56 
.57 

.58 

.50- 

.51 

.24- 

.41 

Oct 

.52- 

.76 

.30- 

.62 

.50- 

.54 

.24- 

.40 

.62- 

.73 

.34- 

.63 

.38- 

.65 

.36- 

.58 

.49- 

.56 

.204- 

.40 

.54- 

.73 

.33- 

.63 

.38- 

.66 

.88- 

.68 

.48- 

.64 

.28- 

.43 

.58- 

.81 

.40- 

.63 

.36- 

.67 

.38- 

.56 

.48- 

.544 

.23- 

.41 

.61  - 
.61i- 

.78 
.80 

.40- 
.40- 

.63 
.63 

Nov 

.38- 

.66 

.36- 

.56 

.50- 

.664 

.21  - 

.41 

.60- 

.78 

.43- 

.68 

.38- 

.67 

.88- 

.56 

.614- 

.554 

.28  - 

.41 

.58- 

.74 

.41  - 

.63 

.36- 

.65 

.38- 

.63 

.52- 

.564 

.22- 

.42 

.60- 

.75 

.38- 

.58 

.44- 

.70 

.88- 

.54 

.524- 
.50  - 

.55 

.644 

.54 

.23- 
.22  - 

.41 

.40 

Dec 

.62- 

.80 

.42  - 

.62 

.40- 

.70 

.38- 

.52 

.47  - 

.22- 

.40 

.65- 

.73* 

.43- 

.59 

.38- 

.70 

.38- 

.62 

.44- 

.53 

.22- 

.37 

.48  - 

.68 

.38- 

.60 

.33*- 

.67 

.39- 

.52 

.50- 

.54 

.214- 

.40 

.49- 

.71 

.35- 

.63 

.40- 
.40- 

.68 
.63 

.38- 
.38- 

.50 
.47 

.51  - 

.55 

.204- 

.37 

Average. 

80.6062 

80.6096 

80.5085 

10.4685 

10.6184 

80.4300 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Table  !•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901. 

FABM  PBODUCT8. 

BARIjEITs  By  Munple* 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  weekly  range.  From  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the  prices  are  for 
No.  3,  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for  choice  to  fancy.  Quotations  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.21  -10.36 

10.23-10.85 

90.86^.42 

90.48-10.51 

90.41  -10.45 

90.69-10.68 

Jan. 

.21  - 

.40 

.234- 

.34 

.86- 

.48 

.49- 

.63 

.41  -    .45 

.68- 

.61 

.22- 

.891 

.24- 

.35 

.86- 

.42 

.50- 

.53 

.41  -    .46 

.69- 

.62 

.24- 

.38 

,24- 

.85 

.84- 

.40 

.50- 

.55 

.41  -    .44 

.58- 

.62 

.24- 
.24- 

.38 
.38 

.241- 
.241- 

.35 
.86 

"'.H"- 

'.'46* 

'"".49  i' 

'.'68 

"'.*4i*- ".'is' 

****;68*-' 

*.'69" 

Feb. 

.25- 

.38 

.234- 

.35 

.86- 

.39 

.48- 

.61 

.41  -    .44 

.68- 

.64 

.26- 

.37 

.224- 

.84 

.86- 

.43 

.48- 

.514 

.41-    .48 

.67- 

.62 

.264- 

.38 

.224- 

.82 

.88- 

.40 

.48- 

.52 

.41  -    .44 

.68- 

.60 

.264- 

.37 

.224- 

.32 

.38- 

.42 

.49- 

.51 

.40-    .43 

.57- 

.60 

Mar. 

.26- 

.35 

.224- 

.33 

.88- 

.43 

.49- 

.51 

.39-    .41 

.66- 

.66 

.26- 

.36 

.24- 

.33 

.40- 

.42 

.47- 

.50 

.39-    .42 

.65- 

.66 

.26- 

.35 

.26- 

.33 

.39- 

.48 

.46- 
.46- 

.47 
.47 

.40  -    .43 
.41  -    .44 

.66- 
.56- 

.58 
.584 

■";25*:* 

**85' 

"**;25':' 

'.'33* 

'.'44' 

.47  - 

.48 

.43-    .45 

.66- 

.58 

Apr. 

.26- 

.35 

.24- 

.34 

.41- 

.45 

'     .46- 

.48 

.43-    .45 

.57- 

.58 

» 

.26- 

.38 

.26- 

.34 

.41  - 

.46 

.46- 

.474 

.43  -    .444 

.67- 

.68 

.27  - 

.38 

.26- 
.27- 
.25- 

.33 
.35 
.34 

.43- 
.46- 
.49- 

.50 
.53 
.65 

.43- 

.47 

.43-    .45 

.66- 

.67 

""'2»"- 

■.*38i 

""'.40'i' 

*.*42' 

'"".*43*-".*46' 

"^'"^"^ 

"."59' 

May. 

.28- 

.364 

.264- 

.33 

.50- 

.52 

.40- 

.41 

.43-    .44 

.65- 

.69 

.26- 

.87 

.264- 

.34 

.48  - 

.54 

.40- 

.41 

.43 

.56- 

.68 

.28- 

.37 

.27- 

.33 

.45- 

.51 

.40- 

.41 

.41-    .43 

.66- 

.57 

.28  - 

.36 

.4-2 

.27- 

.35 

"*'*;26*-' 

.324 

"  ".'39'-' 

'.*48* 

'.*4i' 

".'414^  ".'43' 

.55 

June. 

.24  - 

.35 

.27- 

.33 

.38- 

.40 

(a) 

.41  -    .42 

.68- 

.56 

.224- 

.33 

.27  - 

.33 

ia) 

.39- 

.40 

.42-    .434 

.50- 

.55 

.22  - 

.304 

.27- 

.33 

(a) 

.40- 
.40- 
.40- 

.42 
.42 
.414 

.43-    .45 
.44-    .46 
.48  -    .46 

(a) 

""".'22'-' 

'.36* 

"  ".'28-' 

'.*33* 

Isi 

ia) 

July. 

.19- 

.32 

.28  - 

.34 

.40- 

.41 

.46-    .60 

h) 

.20- 

.31 

.28- 

.34 

.34- 

.35 

.41 

.46-    .50 

(«) 

.21  - 

.31 

.29  - 

.34 

(a) 

.39- 

.40 

.46-    .48 

,50- 

.60 

.28- 
.23- 

.33 
.34 

.28- 
.26- 

.33 
.35 

(O) 

(a) 

'•"-"' 

""'.'88'-* 

'.'42* 

""jr:„' 

'.'«" 

Aug. 

.19- 

.34 

.254- 

.37 

.38  - 

.45 

.39- 

.42 

.68- 

.63 

.184- 

.35 

.26- 

.38 

.41  - 

.45 

.38- 

.43 

.43  -    .48 

.61  - 

.66 

.20- 

.36 

.27- 

.46 

.40- 

.46 

.39- 

.48 

.44-    .48 
.46-    .50 
.47-    .50 

.62- 
.60- 
.60- 

.65 

.634 

.62 

"".a"-' 

",32' 

'••--' 

'.*444 

'     ".'39"-' 

'.'45' 

*''89*-' 

*.*«* 

Sept 

.20- 

.33 

.30- 

.46 

.39  - 

.43 

.40- 

.42 

.48-    .53 

.58- 

.60 

.22- 

.33 

.31  - 

.46 

.39  - 

.44 

.40- 

.45 

.49-    .57 

.68- 

.61 

.24- 

.854 

.29- 

.45 

.40- 
.40- 
.39- 

.45 
.45 
.444 

.42  - 
.44  - 
.44- 

.46 
.46 
.45 

.53  -    .57 

.67- 

,60 

•'••ji*:* 

'.88' 

••'^•_' 

'.'44* 

*"*."54"-".*67' 

"**.*68'-" 

*.*66* 

Oct 

.24- 

.37 

.26- 

.41 

.40  - 

.45 

.43- 

.45 

.56-    .65 

.68- 

.60 

.24- 

.37 

.26- 

.43 

.40- 

.47 

.43- 

.46 

.64-    .60 

.57  - 

.60 

.25- 

.38 

.26- 

.44 

.42- 

.484 

.434- 

.45 

.54-    .604 

.57- 

.69 

.28- 
.28- 

.38 
.38 

.28- 
.35- 

.46 
.43 

••'•'--' 

'.'56' 

**"."434^' 

'.'45' 

"***."52"-'*'68' 

"""V57*-" 

*.*58' 

Nov. 

.24- 

.38 

.86- 

.43 

.46- 

.50 

.43- 

.45 

.56-    .62 

.67- 

.694 

,244- 

.38 

.86- 

.43 

.46  - 

.49 

.41  - 

.44 

.68-    .65 

.68- 

.60 

.24- 

.38 

.35- 

.434 

.46- 

.49 

.40- 

.45 

.66-    .63 
.56-    .62 
.56-    .60 

.60- 
.61  - 
.614- 

.62 
.63 
.644 

'*;24*-* 

'.88* 

"'-'" 

'.'42* 

"".*48'-* 

'.'si' 

.....^... 

*.*434 

Dec. 

.M  - 

.37 

.85- 

.42 

.49- 

.62 

.40- 

.45 

.57  -    .64 

.61- 

.64 

.28- 

.874 

.85- 

.40 

.48- 

.61 

.40- 

.46 

.57  -    .64 

.61  - 

.62 

.22- 

.84 

.86- 

.40 

.46- 

.60 

.41  - 

.45 

'.66-    .64 

.62- 

.63 

.264- 

.85 

.454- 

.49 

.41- 

.43 

10.2977 

10.8220 

10.4848 

90.4426 

•0.4816 

•0.6884 

Average. 
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Tablb  !•— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

CATTIJB:  Steer»«  choice  to  extnu 

[Price  per  hundred  poonds  in  Chicago  on  Tneaday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade 

Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898, 

1894. 

1805. 

Jan 

94.10-15.20 
4.00-  5.20 
4.20-5.30 
4.10-5.20 

94.90-96.60 
4.90-5.40 
4.90-5.40 
5.15-5.70 

95.80-96.00 
5.10-  6.75 
4.9&-5.60 
4.76-6.40 

96.15-95.60 
6.30-6.00 
5.50-6.25 
5.40-  6.10 
6.80-6.00 
5.60-6.25 
6.60-6.26 
6.40-6.10 
6.40-6.10 
6.3&-6.05 
6.2^  5.90 
6.40-6.15 
5.40- 6.20 

96.30-96.90 
6.60-  6.00 
5.40-  5.90 
6.60-  6.00 
6.30-5.70 
6.05-5.45 
6.05-6.45 
4.60-  5.00 
4.66-  6.00 
4.85-5.16 
4.70-6.00 
4,70-5.00 
4.80-4.66 

95. 10-96. 10 
6.20-  6.90 
6.20-  5.90 
4.90-5.60 
4.86-6.50 
5.00-5.65 
4.90-6.60 
6.00-6.60 
6.16-6.66 
6.30-6.96 
6.80-5.90 
5.66-6.26 
6.95-6.45 

Feb 

Mar 

4.20-5.80 
4.2(V-5.80 
4.80-5.80 
4.75-5.20 
4.75-  6.26 
4.70-6.20 
4.70- 6.20 
4.70-5.20 

5.00-6.50 
5.00-5.50 
5.20-5.60 
5.10-5.60 
5.10-5.65 
5.20-6.76 
5.10-5.65 
5.40-6.25 
5.40-6.40 
5.40-6.40 
5.50-6.66 
6.70-  6.50 
6.70-6.80 

4.75-  5.50 
4.85-5.50 
4,80-5.45 
4.85-5.45 
4.70-5.80 
4.85-6.40 
4.7^5.25 
4.60-6.10 
4.60-5.00 
4.40-4.95 
4.35-4.^ 
4.30-4.80 
4.20-4.90 

Apr 

4.65-5.15 
4.70-5.20 
4.70-5.20 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-6.20 
4.60-  5.20 
4.70-5.46 
4.60-6.85 
4.60-  5.25 

5.40-6.25 
6.40-6.10 
6.40-6.00 
6.55-6.00 

4.25-  4.60 
4.60-4.96 
4.60-4.90 
4.20-4,60 

6.85-  6.40 
5.90-6.35 
5.90-6.36 
5.76-6:15 
5.70-6.20 
5.65-6.16 
6.65-6.10 
5.5^6.96 
6.66-6.10 

May 

6.80-  6.46 
6.75-6.80 
5.7&-6.50 
5.7&-6,40 

4.50-  4.90 
4.50-4.90 
4.25-  4.75 
4.40-4.90 
4.30-4.80 
4.80-4.80 
4.40-4.75 
4.40-4.80 
4.4^-4.80 

5.45-5.90 
6.40-5.95 
6.40-  6.00 
5.55-6.05 
5.76-6.25 
5.75-  6.25 
5.60-5.95 
5.30-5.60 
6.26-6.56 

4.40-  4.90 
4.40-4.76 
4.25-4.60 
4.10-4.45 
4.20-4.46 
4.55-4.90 
4.7&-5.10 
4.65-4.85 
4.85-4.75 

June 

4.70-5.36 
4.70-5.26 
4.65-6.10 
4.65-6.15 

5.7&-6.40 
5.75-6.40 
5.75-6.40 
5.70-6.80 
6.70-6.35 
5.70-6.40 
6.10-6.25 
5.80-6.40 
5.80-  6.40 

6.66-  6.10 
5.60-  6.06 
6.65-5.96 
6.66-6.95 

July 

4.85-4.96 
4.40- 5.00 
4.20-4.80 
4.20-4.70 
4.85-6.00 
4.80-4.80 
4.80-4.85 
4.30-4.85 
4.60-5.15 

5.00-5.40 
5.20-6.70 
5.80-5.70 
6.00-5.45 

5.25-  5.60 
6.20-5.60 
4.85-  5.25 
5.00-  5.40 

4.35-4.75 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-6.05 
4.80-4.80 
4.25-4.75 
4.60-4,95 
4.70-5.05 
5.15-5.60 

6.50-5.95 
6.40-  6.00 
5.40-6.00 
6.40-  6.00 
5.40-6.90 
6.50-5.96 
5.50-  6.05 
5.60-6.96 
5.60-5.86 

Aug 

5.70-  6.26 
5.70-  6.25 
5.90-  6.25 
5.90-6.30 

4.90-6.80 
5.0O-  5.80 
5.00-5.30 
5.00-  5.40 
6.00-5.40 
5.10-  5.50 
5.16-5.60 
5.16-5.50 
5.00-6.30 

4.75-5.25 
4.50-4.90 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-5.05 
4.60-  5.15 
4.86-  5.80 
6.0O-5.40 
6.30-5.60 
6.85-6.70 

Sept 

4.7&-5.20 
4.76-  5.20 
4.75-5.26 
4.80-  5.85 
4.65-6.15 
4.65-5.26 
4.65-5.20 
4.76-5.30 
4.75-5.25 

6.90-  6.30 
5.75-6.20 
5.90-  6.25 
5.90-  6.26 
5.90-6.25 
6.00-  6.25 
6.0O-6.25 
6.0O-6.25 
6.00-  6.25 

6.40-  6.00 
5.60-  6.25 
5.60-  6.35 
6.86-  6.40 

6.60-  6.86 
6.45-5.65 
5.46-5.76 
5.40- 5.70 

Oct 

4.95-5.50 
4.96-5.50 
4.96-5.45 
5.00-5.60 

5.35-6.70 
5.45-6.90 
5.30-5.80 
5.20-6.65 
6.15-6.65 
5.2^5.80 
6.30-5.90 
5.40-  6.00 
6.30-5.85 

6.60-  6.15 
6.6^6.25 
5.50-6.05 
5.45-6.00 
5.50-  6.20 
5.60-  6.40 
5.60-6.35 
5.60-6.45 
5.30-6.00 

5.0O-5.30 
5.20-5.50 
5.20-  5.50 
4.96-5.35 
4.8&-5.30 
4.76-5.15 
4.60-4.90 
4.66-5.00 
4.60-4.90 

l^ov 

4.70-6.20 
4.75-5.80 
4.75-5.25 
4.75-5.30 

6.00-6.25 
6.90-  6.30 
5.90-6.30 
5.70- 6.10 

5.20-6.86 
5.20-5.85 
6.05-5.65 
5.05-  6.60 
6.00-5.55 
5.00-6.75 
6.0O-  6.66 
6.0O-  5.65 
5.40-6.25 

Dec 

4,76-5.30 
4.70-  6.20 
4.76-5.85 
4.70-  5.26 
4.70-  5.26 

6.90-  6.35 
5.90-6.26 
5.70-6.15 
5.25-  5.90 
5.40-6.10 

5.15-5.75 
6. 10- 5. 70 
5.10-6.60 
6.20-5.80 

5.20-5.95 
6.15-6.80 
5.05-5.80 
6.10-5.80 

4.5^4.90 
4.40-4.86 
4.36-4.75 
4.45-4.85 
4.40-4.80 

Average. 

94.8697 

96.8851 

96.0909 

96.62U 

95.1691 

96.4849 

COURSE   OF   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890   TO   1901. 
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Table  !•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901--Contmued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

CATTLBs  Steers,  cholee  to  extrm* 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  qnotationi  from  the  Daily  Trade 

Bulletin.] 


1S96. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t4.5M4.90 
4.6^4.80 
4.40-4.80 
4.86-4.75 

t4.90-t6.30 
4.90-5.35 
4.90-5.30 
4.90-6.40 

$6.10-15.60 
5.00-  5.50 
5.00-5.45 
5.00-  5.45 

$6. 2045.76 
5.60-  6.00 
5.50-6.10 
6.66-6.80 
6.66-6.80 
6.45-  6.10 
5.4i^  6.06 
5.40-6.00 
6.80-6.90 
6.80-  6.85 
5.80-6.85 
6.80-  6.85 
6.20-5.80 

$6.25-^.60 
6.26-6.60 
6.25-  6.60 
6.16-  6.60 
6.0&-6.50 
6.00-  6.40 
6.80-6.15 
5.70-6.05 
5.60-6.90 
5.60-5.90 
5.50-6.90 
5.46-6.70 
6.46-5.70 

$6.70-$6.10 
6.70-6.16 
6.76-6.16 
6.75-6.10 
5.70-6.10 
5.70-6.10 
6.70-  6.00 
5.60-5.90 
5.60-5.90 
5.60-6.00 
6.70-6.26 
6.70-6.26 
6. 70- 6. 10 

Jan. 

4.85-4.76 
4.30-  4.66 
4.80-4.76 
4.30-4.70 
4.26-  4.66 
4.2D-  4.60 
4.30-4.70 
4.00-4.80 
4.00-4.30 
4.00-4.20 
4.2(^4.70 
4.1&-4.60 
8.86-4.26 

4.90-5.35 
6.00-  5.60 
4.96-  6.40 
6.10-5.60 
6.00-5.86 
6.15-6.66 
6.16-5.60 
6.15-  5.65 

6.05-  5.50 

5.06-  5.60 
5.10-5.45 
5.10-5.50 
6.10-6.60 

5.0O-  5.80 
5.16-5.56 
5.15-5.50 
6.06-  6.50 
5.20-5.86 
6.20-6.76 
5.15-5.66 
6.10-  5.76 
5.10-5.75 
5.10-5.75 
6.15-5.60 
5.00-  5.46 
6.00-  5.45 

Feb. 
Mar. 

5.46-5.90 
5.45-5.75 
5.45-5.80 
5.35-5.75 

6,3^5.60 
6.40- 6.80 
6.40-6.90 
5.40-6.80 

6.70-6.10 
6.70-6.06 
6.70-6.05 
6. 70-  6. 10 
6.70-6.10 
5.65-6.00 
6.6^6.00 
5.66-6.00 
6.70-6.10 

Apr. 

4.16-4.46 
4.06-4.85 
4.0O-  4.30 
4.06-4.35 

6.10-5.40 
6.15-6.45 
6.1^5.45 
5.16-6.46 

.     6.00-  5.85 
5.00-  5.26 
5.00-  6.30 
6.05-5.80 
5.00-  5.26 
6.0&r  6.40 
5.06-  5.40 
5.06-5.40 
5.06-  5.40 

5.25-5.60 
5.26-5.60 
5.80-5.66 
5.35-5.65 
5.35-5.65 
5.40-5.56 
6.30-5.56 
6.25-5.60 
5.3&-  6.60 

6.40-6.70 
5.45-6.80 
5.45-  5.80 
5.46-5.80 
5.40-5.75 
5.45-  5.80 
5.45-5.80 
5.45-  5.80 
5.45-  5.80 

May. 

4.1^-4.40 
4.10-4.36 
4.10-4.45 
4.10-4.45 
4.25-4.60 
4.26-4.55 
4,25-4.56 
4.25-4.65 
4.20-4.45 

5.1^-5.45 
5.05-  5.40 
5.0O-6.85 
5.00-5.80 
4.96-6.25 
6.00-5.40 
5.00-5.20 
4.«h5.25 
4.96-  5.25 

6.86-6.25 
5.86-6.20 
6.90-6.20 
6.90-6.30 

June. 

5.05-  5.40 
5.0O-  5.25 
5.11^-5.45 
5.20-6.66 

5.50-  5.86 
5.50-6.85 
5.50-6.86 
5.60-6.96 

5.40-6.75 
6.40-  5.76 
5.40-5.75 
6.40-5.75 
6.50-6.90 
6.65-6.00 
6.65-6.90 
5.75-6.06 
5.70-6.10 

6.10-6.66 
6.00-6.40 
6.80-6.20 
5.80-6.40 
5.55-6.16 
5.76-6.85 
5.76-6.85 
5.85-6.86 
6. 8^-6.86 

July. 

4.35-4.50 
4.85-  4.66 
4.40-4.70 
4.40-4.75 

4.90-  5.25 
4.90-  5.15 
4.90-5.15 
4.«H  5.45 
4.95-  5.45 
5.00-  5.45 
5.15-5.56 
5.1f^5.76 
5.10-5.66 

5.20-5.55 
5.25-  5.60 
5.35-6.65 
6.40-  5.70 
5.40-  5.70 
5.40-6.75 
5.20-  5.60 
6.35-5.76 
5.40-5.85 

6.60-6.00 
6.80-6.10 
f.OO-  6.40 
6.1&-6.60 
6.30-  6.66 
6.30-6.65 
6.80-6.86 
6.40-6.70 
6.40-6.70 

Aug. 

4.65-4.80 
4.55-4.80 
4.76-6.10 
4.80-6.06 
4.80-5.06 
4.80-5.06 
4.80-5.05 
4.8{h6.20 
4.75-6.10 

5.80-  6.20 
6.75-6.10 
5.80- 6.00 
6.60-5.90 

5.85-  6.25 
6.00-6.60 
6.00-6.60 
6.10-6.60 

Sept. 

5.10-6.65 
6.10-6.66 
5.10-6.50 
6.10-6.60 

6.60-5.85 
6.60-6.76 
5.60-5.80 
6.40-5,80 

6.50-7.00 
6.60-  7.00 
6.50-7.00 
6.80-  6.85 
6.30-6.80 
6.30-6.80 
6.80-  6.70 
6.35-  6.90 
6.40- 7.00 

5.60-  5.85 
6.50-5.95 
6.50-5.90 
6.60- G.  00 
5.60-6.00 
6.50-5.95 
6.66-6.90 
5.66-  5.90 
5.60-5.80 

6.16^6.40 
6.10-  6.60 

6.25-  6.86 
6.25- 6.  a'i 

6.26-  6.85 
6.25-6.85 
6.15-6.85 
6.16-6.90 
6. 10-  6. 85 

Oct 

4.96- 5.35 

•4.90-6.25 

4.90-5.15 

4.90-6.15 

5.0^6.40 
4.90-5.30 
6.00-5.35 
4. 96- 5. 35 
6.00-6.45 
4.96-5.40 
6.00-5.60 
5.00-6.60 
5.0O-6.60 

6.30-6.60 
5.25-5.60 
6.26-  5.60 
5.26-6.66 
6.25-6.70 
6.36-  5.80 
5.20-6.66 
6.20-  6.65 
5.20-6.76 

Nov. 

4.96-6.40 
6.00-5.45 
4.76-  5.30 
4.90-6.40 
4.75-6.10 

6.40-  7.00 
6.40-  7.00 
6.8^  7.00 
6.26-  6.90 

6.50-5.80 
6.60-  5.95 
5.60-5.96 
5.70-6.10 

6.25-  7.00 

6.26-  7.00 
6.26-  7.00 
6.25-  6.85 
6.25-  6.75 

Dec. 

$4.6967 

16.2266 

$6.8779 

$6.9928 

$6.7827 

$6.1217 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

€ATTIJB:  Steers^  ffood  to  eliolee* 

rPrice  per  handred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade 
^  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

13.00-14.00 
8.00-8.90 
3.10- 4.10 
3.00-  4.00 

13.9044.85 
4.00-4.80 
4.00-  4.80 
4.40-  6.10 

$4.50-$5.26 
4.40-6.00 
4.40-  4.86 
4.10-  4.66 

$4.65-$6.05 
4.76-6.25 
4.80-5.40 
4.80-  6.30 
4.70-5.20 
4.75-6.40 
4.85-5.40 
4.75-5.30 
4.75-  5.30 
4.65-6.30 
4.50- 5.20 
4.60-5.30 
4.50-6.40 

$4.40-$5.20 
4.66-6.45 
4.60-5.30 
4.50- 5.40 
4.30-5.20 
4.20-5.00 
4.20-6.00 
3.90-4.50 
3.80-4.50 
4.06-4.75 
4.00-4.65 
4.00-4.65 
3.80-4.26 

$4.40-95.05 
4.55-5.10 
4.55-5.15 
4.35-4.95 
4.30- 4.80 
4.40-4.95 
4.35^4.80 
4.40- 4.90 
4.55-5.06 
4.70-6.45 
4.60-6.35 
4.90-5.60 
6.35-  6.85 

Feb 

Mar 

3.10-4.10 
8.10-4.10 
3.2«y-  4.25 
3.60-4.40 
3.60-4.50 
3.70-4.65 
3.85-4.70 
3.8^4.70 

""'3.*76^'4.56' 
3.80-4.60 
3.80-  4.65 
3.80-4.50 
3.80-4.50 
3.80-  4.50 
4.10-4.60 
4.00-  4.65 
4.10-4.65 

4.30-  4.90 
4.30-4.90 
4.50-6.10 
4.50-5.00 
4.50- 6.00 
4.60-  6.10 
4.60-5.00 
4.76-5.35 
4.76-6.40 
4.76-6.36 
4.90-  6.46 
6.10-5.60 
5.0O-  6.60 

4.16-  4.70 
4.20-  4.80 
4.10-4.76 
4.20-  4.80 
4.00-  4.70 
4.16-4.80 
4.05-4.66 
8.9&-4.66 
3.80-  4.50 
3.70-4.86 
3.60-  4.30 
3.6&-  4.25 
3.70-  4.20 

Apr 

4.50- 6.40 
4.50-5.35 
4.60-6.35 
4.80-6.40 

8.70-  4.20 
8.96-4.45 
3.95-4.40 
3.60-4.10 

6.40-5.80 
6.40-5.86 
6.40-  6.85 
6.20-5.70 
5.15-5.76 
6.16-5.66 
6.15-5.66 
5.05-  5.66 
5.05-5.60 

May 

6.00-  6.76 
6,00-  5.70 
6.00-  5.70 
6.00-  6.70 

4.00-4.50 
4,00-  4.60 
3.85-4.26 
4.0O-4.35 
3.96-4.30 
3.95-  4.30 
4.00-4.35 
4.0O-4.36 
4.10- 4.40 

4.76-6.30 
4.70-6.85 
4.70-5.30 
4.80-5.46 
5.00-5.60 
6.00-5.60 
4.85-6.40 
4.70-5.20 
4.60-5.16 

3.75-4.30 
3.90-4.36 
3.90-4.26 
3.85-4.20 
3.90-4.20 
4.10-4.60 
4.30-4.70 
4.15-4.50 
4.00-4.40 

June 

4.10-4.60 
4.10-  4.60 
4.00-  4.50 
4.10-  4.50 

6.00-6.70 
6.0O-5.70 
5.0O-5.70 
5.0O-5.60 
5.00-6.60 
6.0O-6.60 
5.40-  6.05 
5.00-6.70 
5.00-5.70 

6.05-5.60 
5.05-6.60 
4.95-5.60 
4.96-5.60 

July 

'"'s.w^'i'so' 

3.90-4.85 
3.60-4.15 
3.50-4.10 
8.60-  4.25 
3.60-4.25 
3.60-4.25 
3.60-4.26 
3.90-4.50 

4.60-4.90 
4.75-5.20 
4.76-6.26 
4.60- 4.90 

4.60-5.20 
4.60-  5.20 
4.10-4.75 
4.30-  4.95 

4.00-4.40 
4.10-4.50 
4.0O-6.00 
4.10-4.66 
3.80-4.26 
3.80-  4.20 
4.05-4.46 
4.16-4.60 
4.50-  5.00 

4.90-  5.60 
4.75-6.45 
4.76-6.45 
4.75-5.35 
4.75-6.26 
4.75-6.36 
4.75-6.46 
4.75-6.46 
4.75-6.35 

Aug 

4.90-5.60 
4.90-  5.60 
4.90-  5.80 
4.90-  5.80 

4.50-  4.80 
4.50-4.90 
4.50-  4.90 
4.50-  4.90 
4.50-  4.90 
4.50- 5.00 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-5.10 
4.40-4.90 

4.30-4.95 
4.00-  4.40 
4.10-4.50 
4.10-4.50 
4.05-4.50 
4.20-4.75 
4.30-  4.90 
4.60-5.20 
4.65-  5.25 

Sept 

4.0O-  4.66 
4.00-  4.65 
4.00-  4.65 
4.00-  4.76 
4.1&-4.70 
4.15-4.70 
4.15-4.70 
4. 15- 4.70 
4.0^4.70 

4.90-  5.80 
4.75-  6.65 
4.60-5.80 
4.60-5.80 
4.60-  5.80 
4.40-5.90 
4.40-  5.90 
4.80- 5.90 
4.30-5.90 

4.60-  5.26 
4.66-5.35 
4.60-  5.50 
4.90-  5.76 

4.80-6.40 
4.80-5.80 
4.80-5.36 
4.80-5.35 

Oct 

4.36-4.90 
4.36-  4.90 
4.35-4.90 
4.35-  4.90 

4.66-5.25 
4.75-5.40 
4.45-6,20 
4.25-5.16 
4.25-6.15 
4.30-5.15 
4.40-5.28 
4.60-6.30 
4.30- 6.20 

4.60-6.40 
4.60-5.50 
4.50-5.40 
4.50-  5.35 
4.50-  5.40 
4.60-5.46 
4.60-6.50 
4.50-  6.40 
4.30-6.10 

4.45-4.96 
4.56-6.15 
4.45-5.10 
4.25-  4.90 
4.20-  4.80 
4.10-4.70 
4. 00-.  4. 50 
4.20-4.65 
4.25-  4.65 

Nov 

4.05-4.65 
4.05-4.70 
4.00-4.70 
4.00-4.70 

4.30-6.90 
4.20- 4.80 
4.20-4.80 
6.0O-6.60 

4.45-5.15 
4.46-6.15 
4.30-5.00 
4.30-6.00 
4.26-  4.90 
4.15-4.85 
4.15-4.86 
4.15-4.85 
4.70-6.85 

Dec 

4.00-4.70 
4.00-4.65 
3.90-4.65 
8.90-4.65 
3.90-4.66 

6.20-6.85 
5.20-5.85 
4.80-5.60 
4.40-  5.25 
4.50-5.35 

4.10- 6.00 
4.10-4.90 
4.10-4.75 
4.40-5.10 

4.20-  5.06 
4.85-6.10 
4.40-  5.00 
4.40-  5.05 

4.25-  4.50 
4.00-4.46 
3.90-  4.86 
4.00-4.40 
4.00-4.50 

Average . 

$4.1375 

16.0976 

$4.4995 

$1.8394 

$4.6245 

$4.9344 

COUBSE    OF   WHOLESALE    PRICES,   1890   TO   1901. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

CATTIJB:  Steers,  ffood  to  choice* 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotadona  from  the  Daily  Trade 

Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t4.16-»4.60 
4.25-  4.65 
4.0(^  4.40 
8.85-4.30 

94.40-95.00 
4.45-4.90 
4.45-  4.90 
4.4fr-4.90 

$4.6045.00 
4.45-4.95 
4.50-4.95 
4.60-4.96 

$4.55-$5.20 
4.70-5.40 
4.76-6.40 
4.75-  5.40 
4.75-5.40 
4,46-5.15 

'4.60-5.80 
4.60-  5.26 
4.60-  6.20 
4.70-5.35 
4.70-5.36 
4.70-5.36 
4.70-6.20 

$5.6O-$6.20 
6.50-  6.20 
5.60-6.20 
6.40-  6.00 
5.40-  6.90 
6.40- 6.90 
6.20-5.70 
6.10-6.60 
6.0O-5.60 
6.0O-6.60 
6.00-5.60 
6.00-  6.35 
5.00-  5.35 

$5.80-$5.65 
6.30-  5.65 
5.30-5.70 
6.30-  6.70 
6.20-  6.65 
6.20-5.66 
6.20-5.65 
5.10-5.60 
5.10-5.60 
5.10-5.80 
6.10-5.65 
6.10-5.65 
5.20-5.65 

Jan. 

3.85-4.30 
8.80-4.25 
8.95-4.45 
8.95-4.45 
8.90-4.85 
8.8^4.16 
8.85-  4.20 
8.75-4.05 
8.75-8.96 
8.75-8.80 
8.90-4.25 
8.90-4.30 
8.00-8.95 

4.4&-  4.90 
4.65-  5.00 
4.60-4.90 
4.60-  5.00 
4.60-5.00 
4.6^5.10 
4.60- 6.10 
4.60-5.10 
4.55-6.00 
4.55-  5.00 
4.60-6.05 
4.60-  5.05 
4.60- 5.05 

4.60- 4.90 
4.66-5.10 
4.66-5.10 
4.60- 5.00 
4.60-5.15 
4.60-5.15 
4.70-5.20 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-  5.20 
4.60-5.20 
4.45-5.05 
4.4^-  5.00 

Feb. 
Mar. 

4.80-  5.35 
4.80-6.20 
4.80-6.30 
4.76-5.25 

4.90-  6.80 
5.0O-  5.40 
5.00-  6.40 
5.00-5.40 

6.20-5.65 
5.20-  5.65 
6.20-5.55 
5.20-5.65 
5.20-  5.65 
5.20-  5.65 
5.20-5.66 
6.20-5.65 
5.30-5.75 

Apr. 

4.00-  4.25 
3.90-4.15 
8. 80- 4.10 
8.80-4.10 

4.60-5.00 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-5.10 
4.60-5.10 

4.40-4.95 
4.40-4.85 
4.40-4.95 
4.65-6.00 
4.65-5.00 
4.65-5.00 
4.6&-5.00 
4.70-  5.00 
4.70-  5.00 

4.66-5.15 
4.65-6.15 
4.7^5.10 
4.85-6.26 
4.85-  6.26 
4.90-6.25 
4.90-  6.25 
4.90-  5.15 
4.90-6.25 

5.00-5.80 
4.95-6.40 
4.95-6.40 
4.95-6.40 
6.0O-6.40 
6.10-6.60 
5.10-5.60 
5.0O-5.40 
5.10-5.40 

May. 

3.80-4.15 
8.80-4.15 
3.80- 4.20 
8.80-4.20 
4.0O-4.85 
4.0O-4.30 
4.00-4.80 
4.00-4.80 
8.95-4.80 

4.60-6.10 
4.65-5.00 
4.65-5.00 
4.4fr-  4,95 

4.45-  4.90 

4.46-  6.00 
4.40-  5.00 
4.40-  4.90 
4.40-4.90 

5.60-5.85 
5.50-  6.85 
6.60-5.80 
5.60-6.90 

June. 

4.70-  5.00 
4.65-  4.95 
4.75-6.10 
4.75-5.20 

5.00-  6.45 
5.00-  5.46 
6.00-  5.45 
5.00-5.55 

6.10-5.40 
5.10-  5.40 
5.10-6.40 
5.10-  6.40 
6.15-5.60 
6.25-6.50 
6.26-  6.50 
5.40-5.65 
5.85-  5.60 

6.60- 6.00 
6.55-  5.96 
6.40-5.80 
5.40-6.90 
5.10-5.55 
5.20-  5.76 
5.20-  5.76 
5.30-5.85 
5.30-  5.85 

July. 

4.05-4.25 
4.20-  4.40 
4.20-  4.45 
4.20-4.46 

4.60-4.95 
4.60-  4.85 
4.60-4.85 
4.60-  5.00 
4.60- 5.00 
4.60-  4.95 
4.60- 5.00 
4.70-5.10 
4.70-5.10 

4.66-5.25 
4.66-5.25 
4.75-6.85 
4.76-6.35 
4.75-6.36 
4.75-  5.35 
4.60-  5.15 
4.76-6.30 
4.85-5.35 

5.10-  5.60 
6.35-6.70 
5.50-6.90 

6. 65-  6. 10 
5.6^-  6.20 
5.66- G.  20 

5.66-  6.30 
6.65-  6.36 
5.66-6.30 

Aug. 

4.80-4.55 
4.80-  4.55 
4.40-4.80 
4.45-4.80 
4.4&-4.80 
4.4&-4.85 
4.4&-4.85 
4.60- 4.90 
4.8^4.75 

6.40-5.70 
5.45-6.80 
5.40-5.75 
5.40-5.75 

6.30-  6.75 

5.36-  5.85 

.    5.36-6.85 

5.45-6.06 

Sept. 

4.70-6.10 
4.70-5.10 
4.70-5.10 
4.70-5.10 

4.85-  6.40 
4.85-5.40 
4.85-5.40 
4.86-5.40 

5.65-6.40 
6.65-6.40 
6.65-  6.40 
6.40-  6.20 
5.50-  6.20 
6.60-6.20 
5.50-6.10 
5.70-6.26 
5.60-  6.25 

5.30-5.60 
6.30-  6.60 
5.80-6.60 
5.45-  5.70 
5.45-5.70 
5.35-  6.60 
5.45-  5.60 
5.4^5.60 
6.15-6.60 

6.45-6.06 
5.55-6.15 
5.66-  6.20 
5.65-6.20 
5.65-6.20 
5.65-  6.20 
6.55-  6.00 
6.65-6.10 
6.40- 6.00 

Oct. 

4.66-  4.90 
4.60- 4.90 
4.60-4.80 
4.60-4.80 

4.70- 5.00 
4.65-  4.90 
4.65-4.90 
4.45-4.90 
4.60-  5.00 
4.45-4.90 
4.60-  5.00 
4.60- 5.00 
4,60-5.00 

4.75-6.80 
4.60-  5.26 
4.60-  5.26 
4.60-6.20 
4.60-6.20 
4.70-6.30 
4.65-5.10 
4.55-5.10 
4.65-5.20 

Nov. 

4.60-5.00 
4.60- 5.00 
4.25-4.80 
4.40- 4.90 
4.20-4.75 

6.60-6.25 
5.60-  6.25 
6.60-6.20 
6.60-  6.20 

5.1&-5.60 
5.25-5.60 
5.25-5.60 
5.30-6.65 

5.50-6.20 
5.60-  6.20 
5.60-6.10 
5.60-6.10 
5.60-6.10 

Dec. 

. 

$4.2712 

$4.7736 

$4.8846 

$5.8851 

$5.8988 

$5.5901 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CJOBdMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continaed. 

FARM  PBODUCrrS— CJontinued. 

CORN:  No.  2,  emsb. 

(Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tnesdav  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 
Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec. 


Average . 


1H». 


1^1. 


1892. 


•0.28J- 
.281- 


90 


,281- 

274- 

.28- 


.841- 
.341- 
.831- 
.83{- 


.331- 
.331- 
.331- 
.34i- 


.881- 
.351- 
.361- 
.37i- 
.441- 
.47- 
.484- 
.48J- 


.461- 

.45{- 
.461- 

.48- 

:f 

.62  - 
.611- 


.681- 
.61}- 
.49- 
.681- 


.491- 
.62- 
.61^ 
.48- 
.481- 


281 
29 


28* 

284 

271 

27J 

281 

28 

28f 

284 

294 

804 

81J 

834 

32 


341 
341 

331 
331 


34 

344 

Ml 

344 


341 

36| 

371 

37? 

461 

481 

49 

494 

49 


464 
45} 

47# 
484 
484 

621 
621 


631 
62 
61 
544 


601 

622 

624 

49 

494 


•0.8960 


10.481-10 
.484- 
.47- 
.49- 


.611- 

.641- 

.691- 
.61  - 

.671- 
.724- 


614- 
621- 

614- 
581- 


.664- 
.694- 
.57- 
.67- 
.67- 
.674- 
.551- 
.58  - 
.634- 


.581- 
.61  - 
.65- 
.62  - 


.63  - 
,664- 
.62  - 

.484- 
.52  - 

.514- 
.65- 
.53- 
.564- 


.62- 
,534- 
.514- 
,65  - 


.464- 
.471- 
.604- 

!39p 


494 
484 
481 
494 


644 
641 
621 
601 


561 
601 
584 

58i 

584 

5H| 

584 

59 

67 


591 
634 
674 
654 


66 

68 

621 

50 

631 

521 

57 

544 

58 


52i 
551 

52 
70 


471 

484 

54 

43 

894 


90.6744 


•0.381-I0 
.384-  , 
.381- 


.394- 
.401- 
.404- 
.404- 
.411- 
.401- 
.38- 
.37  - 
.381- 
381- 
.391- 
.401- 
.401- 


.41  - 

.464- 

.49  - 

.62- 

.484-  1 

.504- 

.464- 

.494- 

.514- 


.501- 
.474- 
.494- 
.51  - 


.491- 
.534- 
.524- 
.524- 
.504- 
.454- 
.474- 
.454- 
.451- 


.44- 

.41J- 
.42- 
.414- 


.411- 
.411- 
.404- 


.414- 
.421- 


381 
381 
381 

871 


401 

401 

414 
414 

891 
39 

S! 

414 


421 

464 

62 

63 

00 

581 

474 

61 

515 


52 
514 


494 


62 

521 

511 

46 

49 

45| 

464 


444 

421 
42| 
411 


42| 

424 

41 

411 

424 

42 

424 

41 

401 


•0.4600 


1898. 


•0.4OM0. 
.414- 

.421- 

.434- 
.424- 

.41  - 


,391- 
.40- 


.414- 
.424- 
.421- 
.404- 
.394- 
.374- 

.414- 


,394- 
.40- 
.894- 
.391- 


.36- 
.374- 
.39  - 


.37- 

.414- 
.401- 
.401- 


.35- 


344- 


404 

411 

43 

424 

434 

431 

424 

404 

404 

«| 

«! 

2{ 


1894. 


•0.34M0 
.35- 
.344- 

.354- 

.84- 
.844- 
.334- 

.364- 
.364- 
.351- 


394 
404 
404 

414 


.364- 


.384- 


43|' 

43  I 

414 

40 

374 

394 

411 

404 


394 
404 
394 
404 


374 

38 

394 

38 

874 

371 

421 

401 

411 


41 

394 

871 

371 

38| 

39 

37i 

36} 

354 


•0.3964 


.374- 
.37|- 
.374- 


.374- 
.404- 
.41  - 


414- 
411- 


554- 
544- 


554- 

664- 
544- 


.48  - 
.501- 
.484- 
.484- 
.514- 
.614- 
.604- 
.504- 
.48- 


.464- 
.461- 

.444- 


344 

i!^ 

344 

364 

344 

344 

841 

34 

35 

^ 

36 


864 
381 
384 
38| 


38 

374 

874 

37 

374 

39 

«| 


411 

S! 

431 
451 

594 


54 
544 


57 

674 

551 

504 


494 

51} 

49 

60 

53 

514 
504 
601 
481 


474 
47 

451 


•0.4326 


1895. 


•0.444-90 
.45- 
.454- 
.424- 
.404- 
.414- 

.424- 


.451- 


.464- 

.494- 
.50- 
.624- 
.624- 


.504- 
.504- 
.481- 


444- 
4l!- 
444- 

444- 
42|- 

374- 

361: 


.344- 
.324- 

.311- 
.314- 


.301- 
.294- 
.29- 
.294- 
.294- 
.284- 
.284- 
.28- 
.274- 


.254- 
.264- 
.264- 
.254- 


451 

411 

42 

421 

434 

48 

45 

464 

454 


504 
611 

An 

48 


434 
401 
38 
38 

8741 


36 
321 
324 
314 


26 


•0.3966 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PBODUCTS— Continued. 

CORN  t  No*  Sf  casta. 

[Price  per  bnshel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.26H0. 

26* 

•0.23-^. 

28* 

«0.26-«). 

26* 

90.36 -«). 

87 

90. 

1^ 

90.36-90 

.86* 
.87* 

Jan. 

25{ 

.22*-    . 

22* 
22! 

.26*-    . 

26* 

.35*-    . 

35* 

27 

.22*-    . 

.26*-    . 

27 

35* 

ill 

.87 

271 

.•21*-    . 

22 

27* 

36* 

.37- 

.87* 

»  «  •  • 

*  «  •  • 

.86*-    '. 

37 

90.81*-  ; 

81* 

.87* 

28i 

***'.'22*^**. 

22* 

*  *.*27*^**. 

27* 

.35*-    . 

35* 

.81*-    . 

32 

.87* 

Feb. 

28 

.22*-    . 

22* 

.27*-    . 

27* 

.85*-    . 

86 

38* 

.88* 

28 

211 

.29*-    . 

29* 

.83*-    . 

84* 

84 

.38* 

281 

.22*-    . 

28 

.29*-    . 

80* 

.85*-    . 

86* 

34 

.89*- 

.89* 

29 

.23-    . 

ii 

.29-    . 

29* 

.341-    . 

3-1* 

34 

.39*- 

.89* 

Mar. 

.28}-  ; 

St 

.29-    . 

29* 

.83*-    . 

34 

.86*-  ; 

86* 

.39* 

28i-    . 

.23*-    '. 

28* 

.29*-    . 

29* 

.34-    . 

34* 

86* 

.40- 

.40* 

28-    . 
284-    . 

ii 

.241-    '. 

24 
24* 

29 
28* 

.34*-    . 

85 

37* 

.41* 

29-    . 

m 

.ST    . 

24* 

29* 

*".'84*^*'. 

84* 

88* 

.41 

Apr. 

80* 

.281-    . 

24 

.29*-    '. 

29* 

.34-    . 

84* 

s 

.48* 

^': 

291 

24* 

81* 

.35*-    . 

85* 

.43* 

29* 

.24*-  : 

24* 

.84*-    ! 

35* 

84* 

88* 

.50*- 

.46 
47* 

.61 

'^". 

28* 

.24}-    . 

24* 

'38* 

'34' 

May. 

29 

25 

.85-  ; 

87 

.82*-    '. 

82* 

86 

.62  - 

.68* 

28t-  : 

29 

.24*-    . 

25 

.86*-    . 
.84*-    . 

86* 

33* 

86* 

.49- 

.60* 

271-    . 

28* 

.24*-    . 

24* 

84* 

.83*-    '. 

33* 

.87*-  ; 

37* 

.42*- 

.43* 

.83  -    . 

83* 

.82*-    . 
.83*-    . 
.33r-    , 

82* 

....           . 

261^*'. 

27* 

.23*^    . 

28* 

.81*-    . 

82 

33* 

'88* 

.48* 

June. 

271-    , 
271-    . 

271 

.241-    . 
.24*-    . 

25 

.82-    . 

82* 
82* 

84 

.88*-    '. 

89* 

.42- 

.42* 

27S 

25* 

.82*-    . 

.34*-    . 

^ 

.40-    . 

40* 

.43 

271-    . 

28 

.24*-    . 

25 

.81-    . 

81* 

.41*-    . 

42* 

.48* 

26i-    . 
261-    . 

2&1 
261 

.24*-    . 
.25*-    . 

25* 
26 

'si* 

**.*84*-'*. 

»  m  m  m 

84* 

!«t    ! 

'42* 

'46* 

July. 

St    ' 

271 

.25*-    . 

26 

31* 

34 

43* 

.47* 

it  : 

261 

25* 

.26-    , 
.26*-    . 

26* 
27 

.83*-    '. 
.34*-    . 

33 
35 

^ 

.39-    . 

89* 
38* 
89* 

isi 

40 

,49 

!52* 
.65* 

24'-*'. 

26* 

".*28H  ". 

'29' 

*'.'82*^  ". 

1 

82* 

80* 

Aug. 

28*-    . 
221-    . 

28* 
22J 

.27-    . 
.27*-    . 

^ 

.88-    . 
.82*-    . 

81* 
81* 

.57*- 

.69* 
.67* 

21i-    . 

22* 

.28*-    . 

29 

.30-    . 
.30*-    . 
.81  -    . 

80* 

81 

81* 

.31  -    ! 
.31*-    . 

31* 
31* 
81* 

40 

.64* 

W: 

Of 

.80-    . 

'80* 

".'46*^". 

'46* 

•  •  •  • 

.641 

.56* 

Sept 

20 

.81  -    . 

31* 

.80*-    . 

30* 

31* 

.40*-    . 

41 

.55*-    ! 

Sj:: 

21* 
211 

.80*-    . 
.28*-    . 

80* 
29* 

.29*-    . 
.29*-    . 

^ 

.83-  ; 

.34*-    . 

34 
35 

.40-    . 
.41*-    . 

^ 

.56*- 
.57*- 

.69* 
.68* 

23  -    . 

22 
28* 

.27*-    . 
.27*-    . 

28* 
28* 

.29-    . 

'29* 

***.'3i*^". 

»  •  •  • 

82 

""".*46": '. 

"m 

*  ***56*^** 
.55*- 

•  a  •  • 

.66* 

Oct 

24i-    . 

2^ 
24 

:^: 

27 
24* 

.29*-    , 
.31  -    . 

80 
31* 

.81*-    . 
.31*-    . 

82 
82 

.4j  -    . 

41* 
41i 
40* 

.66* 
.651 

28 

.24*-    . 

25* 

.32-    . 

32* 

.32-    . 

82* 

.      .40-    '. 

.64*- 

.56* 

82 

.37*-    . 

87* 

.56*- 

.57* 

'24'- ". 

'24* 

"'*.*26'-". 

ii 

.82*^    . 

'82J 

.81*-  ; 

82 

.89*-    . 
.89*-    . 

39* 

.58*- 

Nov. 

25-    . 

25* 

.26*-    . 
,264-    . 

.82-    . 

82* 

81* 

39* 

.68*- 

'.mi 

^: 

241 

26* 

.31*-    . 

82 

83 

42* 

.'89*- 

.60* 

24 

.26*-    . 

26* 

.33*-    . 

83* 

81* 

.48-    '. 

49* 

.62*- 

.68* 

.25*-    . 
.25*-    . 

26 
26* 

.83*-    . 
.84-    . 

34 

34* 

88} 

"23'-*'. 

'23* 

.30*^    . 

>  •  •  • 

80* 

»  •  •  • 

37 

****.*e2H** 

•  «  •  • 

.64 

Dec. 

,28-    . 

28* 

.25*-    . 

26 

.33*-    . 

80* 

36* 

.66  - 

.66* 

221-    . 

28 

.26*-    . 

27 

.84*-    . 

85* 

31 

40 

.64- 

.66 

•       « 

221 

.27-    . 

27* 

.87*-    . 

87* 

81* 

% 

86* 

.64*- 

.66 

.221-    . 

28 

.62*- 

.68* 

............ 

•••••.•••••. 

90.2580 

1 
1 

90.2546 

90.3144 

90.3333 

90.8811 

90.4969 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

COTTON  t  Upland,  middling.' 

on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  miotAtions 
Ck)mmerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotAtions  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

•  IBi 


Month. 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr, 


May 


June. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dec, 


Average 


1890. 


90.  m 


.11 


•  lU 
.11 A 

.lit 

.111 
.111 


.UA 

.lit 

.111 

.12 
.12 

.12J 
.12H 


.12 


.091 
.091 
.091 
.09A 


.09A 


$0.11089 


1891. 


90 


091 
091 


09i 

mi 

mi 

09 
09 

08t 
081 


SI}' 

081 
08| 
08f 
08i 
08 


08 
08i 

08 


081 

lit* 


^ 
^ 


08A 


90.08603 


1892. 


90.07 
07 


f 


"'S 


07 


07 


07 

07 

07 

071 

07A 

07| 

07 

07 

07 


f 

I 


07 
07 
07 
07 
07 
07 
07 
07 
07 


071 
08A 


08 

09| 

091 

S» 
091 

091 

092 

091 


90.07686 


1893. 


90.09} 
,09} 
09i 
091 
09A 
09^ 
09 
09i 
09A 
09f 
09 
09 
081 


P 


071 

07 

07 

07 

071 

07J 

08 

m 


08 
08i 


08 

071 

071 

08 

m 

08A 


08 
07 
07 
07 


P 


90.08319 


1894. 


90 


07M 


071 
07H 


071 

07{ 

07} 

07A 

07} 

071 

07A 

07} 

07A 


07A 
07 


06 
07 
06JI 
06} 


06 
06 
061 
06A 


06i 

051 
06 


061 
061 
061 
06H 


90.07002 


1896. 


90 


07i 
07i 

07 


07 
07 
07 

07 
07 


ft 


08* 
08  AI 


09A 

0» 

09 

09 

08 

09 

081 


90.07298 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continaed. 

COTTON  t  Upland,  mlddllns* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Mew  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 


•0.06A 


08i 


07 
07 

07 
07 


ost 

06A 


071 


06 
081 


06 


«A 


07 
071 


90.07918 


1887. 


$0 


} 


07 
07 
07 

07A 


m 

071 
071 
071 


08 
06 
06 
06 
06 
07* 


061 
061 

06A 


90.07158 


1898. 


90 


^ 

06} 
05J 


06i 


06i 


061 

06 

06 

& 

06i 


06i 


06 
061 
061 
061 

^' 
061 


06* 
06* 


06A 

06* 

06 


90.06072 


1899. 


90.0&H 
06 


0§A 


06* 
06* 


06* 

06A 

06* 

06A 


06* 
06A 


06* 


06* 
06* 


07 

07 

07 

07 

07 

07* 

07* 

07 

07 


f 


g 


07* 
07U 
07l 
07* 


90.06578 


1900. 


90.07* 
.07V» 


09{ 
09H 


09* 


10 
09* 


09* 
10* 


10* 

11 

1 


in 


10 

lOA 


90.09609 


1901. 


90 


09* 

12 

09* 

09* 

09* 

09* 


08J 
08*1 


08* 
08* 

08 


08* 
06* 
08* 
08* 


08 

08 
08 


08* 


90.06627 


Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Average. 


A 
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Table  I. -WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

FI^AXSEED:  No.  1. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Miay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

fl.34i 

1.87 

1.45 

1.48 

fl.4»-  1.49 

1.46 

1.35 

1.33 

1.41 

1.48-  1.60 

1.89-  1.41 

1.18-  1.20 

11.  uH^.  m 

1.24 
1.18 
1.201 

1.17i 

l.lOi 

1.05i 

1.02 

1.001 

.92-    .934 

.94-    .94* 

.96-    .96i 

90.95M0.96 
.94-    .94i 
.984-    .99 
.974-    .974 
.974 
1.03  -  1.034 
1.034 
1.014 
1.03 
1.074 
1.10-  1.104 
1.09 

$1.10 
1.16 
1.21 
1.16 
1.11 
1.03 
1.09 
1.00 
.974 
$1,034-1.04 
1.01  -1.014 
1.164 

$1.36-$1.37 

1.384 
1.38-  1.384 

1.32 
1.25-  1.26 
1.32-  1.33 

1.40 
1.24-  1.25 
1.23-  1.24 
1.44-  1.444 
1.41-  1.43 

1.464 

$1.884-$1.39 
1.44 
1.40 
1.374 
1.44 
1.48-1.484 
1.47 
1.15-  1.16 
1.00-  1.01 
.94-    .95 
.92-    .924 
.914-    .911 

Average . 

$1.8967 

11.0806 

$1.0179 

$1.0675  1         .  $1.3533 

$1.2449 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

FLAXSBEO:  No.  1. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.91  -90.92 

90.76-^.76* 

91.21 

91. 13  -91. 17* 

91.48 

91.67 

Jan. 

.92i 

.76*-    .76* 

1.30* 

1. 14  -  1. 18* 

1.69 

91.7^  1.76 

Feb. 

.87*-    .89i 

.76*-    .78* 

91.21*-  1.254 

1. 14  -  1. 17* 

1.60 

1.61-  1.62 

Mar. 

.88-    .88} 

.78 

1.164-  1.18 

1.21  -  1.04* 
1.13*-  1.18* 

1.66 

1.56-1.56 

Apr. 
MAy. 

.904-    .91 

.77*-    .78 

1.31*-  1.32 

1.76 

1.70 

.811-    .82* 

.76*-    .77 

1.22 

1.02  -  1.24* 

L80 

1.72 

June. 

.76 

.78-    .78* 

1.07 

1.01  -1.04 

1.80 

1.88 

July. 

.73* 

.871-    .88* 

.86-    .90 

.96*-  1.00 

1.50 

1.83-  1.86 

Aug. 

.63*-    .64 

1.04  -  1.06 

.90 

1.16-  1.20 

91.41*-  1.42* 

1.41-  1.43 

Sept 

.77-    .791 

.96-    .971 

.90*-    .91 

1.14 

1.47*-  1.49 

1.66-  1.58 

Oct 

.71  -    .72 

1.05-  1.08 

1.06*-  1.08* 

1.28*-  1.29 

1.75  -  1.77 

1.46-1.46* 

Nov. 

.78 

1.04*- 1.10 

1.04* 

1.39 

1.61  -  1.64 

1.39 

Dec. 

90.8119 

90.8696 

91. 1115 

91. 1578 

91.6223 

91.6227 

Average. 

3586— No.  39—02- 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HAY:  Tlmotliy,  No.  1. 

[Price  per  ton  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

1896. 

Jan 

f9.00-$10.50 

9.00-  10.00 

9.60-  10.00 

9.50 

$9.00 

19.  OO-  10.00 

9.00 

9.60 

fl2.50-$13.00 
12.50-  13.60 
12.50-  13.50 
11.50- 12.00 

$1050-911.00 
1050-  U.OO 
11.00-  11.60 
U.OO-  11.50 
U.OO-  11.50 
11.00-  11.50 
11.50-12.00 
11.00-  11.50 
1050-  11.50 
1O50-  11.60 
U.OO-  12.00 
11.00-  12.00 
11.00-  11.50 

91000-91060 

10 50-  U.OO 

lOOO-  1O60 

9.00-    9.50 

9.00-  lOOO 

1000-10  50 

9.50-  lOOO 

9.60-  1O50 

9.50- 10  00 

9.50-  1O60 

9.50-  1O50 

9.50-  1O50 

9.50- lO  50 

910.50-9U.00 
10.00-  11.00 
10.00-  1O50 
10  00-  1O50 
10.00-  10.60 
lOOO-  1O50 
10  00-  1O60 
10  00-  10  60 
lOOO-  1O50 
lOOO-  1O50 
10  00-  1O60 
9.75-  10.25 
9.60-  lOOO 

Feb 

Mar 

8.50-    9.00 

8.50-    9.50 

8.50-    9.50 

8.50 

8.25-    9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.60-  10.50 

9.50-  10.50 

11.  OO-  11.25 

10.  OO-  12.00 

11.60 

11.00 

9.0O-    9.60 

9.50-    9.75 

9.00-    9.60 

9.00 

10.00-  10.60 

11.00-  11.50 

12.00-  12.50 

U.OO-  11.50 

14. 00-  15. 50 

13.00-  15.00 

14.50-  15.00 

15.50-  16.50 

13.00-  13.50 

11.60-  12.00 
11.00-  11.50 
11.50-  12.00 
12.00-  13.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
12.50-  13.50 
12.00-  12.50 
11.00-  11.50 
10.50-  11.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
11.50-  12.00 

# 

Apr 

U.OO-  11.50 
U.OO-  11.50 
12.00-  14.00 
12.00-  13.00 

9.50- lO  60 

9.60-  1O50 

10 00-  U.OO 

10 OO-  U.OO 

9.00-    9.50 

lO 00- U.OO 

9.75-  lOOO 

9.75-  lOOO 

9.75-  1025 

9.75- lO  25 

lOOO-  10.60 

1000-1060 

10.  OO-  1025 

May 

11.  OO-  11.50 

11.50 

11.60-  18.50 

11.60-  12.00 

12.50-  13.50 
14.75-  15.00 
13.00-13.50 
11.75-  13.00 

U.OO-  12.00 
12.60-  13.50 
12.50-13.50 
13,00-  14.00 
13.00-  13.50 
14.60-  15.50 
12.50-  13.00 
12.50-  13.00 
12.00-  12.50 

12.00-  13.00 
12.50-  13.60 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
1O60-  11.50 
1O50-  11.60 
U.OO-  12.00 
11.50-12.60 

9.0O-  lOOO 
10  00-  10.50 
lOOO-  10  50 
10  00-  10  50 
9.50-  lOOO 
9.50-  10.00 
lOOO-  U.OO 
10 00-  U.OO 
lOOO-  10.60 

June 

10. 0(K- 10.60 

10.00 

10.00-  12.60 

9.50 

11,60-  13.00 
14.00-  14.50 

14.00 
13.25-  14.00 

13.75 
14.25-  14.50 
14.50-  15.00 

15.00 
11.00-  14.50 

9.60-  lOOO 
11.60-12.50 
12.60-  13.60 
13.60-14.00 

July 

9.00 

9.00 

9.60-  10.75 

9.50 

8.60-  10.50 

9.60-  10.00 

12.00 

11.60 

10.60 

12.00-  12.50 
U.OO-  11.50 
U.  10-  U.  50 
U.OO-  U.50 

11.00-  12.00 
U.OO-  11.60 
U.OO-  11.60 
11.60-  12.00 

10.60-  U.50 
14.00 
U.OO-  11.60 
10.50-  U.50 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  12.00 
U.OO-  11.50 
10.60-  U.OO 
9.50-  10.00 

13.50-14.00 
13.60-  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 
12.00-  14.00 
12.00-14.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.60-  13.00 
11.00-  11.50 

Aug 

12.60 
14.00-  14.50 
12.00-  13.00 
11.00-  11.50 
10.75-  11.50 
10.50-  12.00 
10.50-11.50 
10.75-  11.00 

11.00 

12.00-  13.00 
12.50-  13.00 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.50 
U.OO-  12.00 
10.60-  U.OO 
U.OO-  12.00 
11.00-  12.00 
11.00-  11.50 

9.60-  10.50 
11.60-  12.50 
11.50-  12.00 
10.60-  11.50 
lOOO-  U.OO 
10  00-  1O60 
10  00-  1O50 
lOOO-  10.50 
lO 00- U.OO 

Sept 

10.00-11.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.00 

9.0(K-    9.50 

9.60-  10.00 

9.60-  10.50 

10.00-  11.00 

10.  OO-  10.60 

9.60-  10  00 
10.50-  11.50 
U.OO-  11.50 
lOOO-  10.50 

11.50-  12.50 
11.50-  12.50 
11.60-12.60 
11.60-  12.60 

Oct 

11.00-  11.50 

U.OO-  11.50 

11.00-  11.60 

U.50 

10.50-11.00 
10.50- U.OO 
10.00-  U.OO 
lOOO-  U.OO 

10 00-  U.OO 
U.OO-  11.50 
U.OO-  11.50 
11.00-11.50 
1060-11.00 
10 00-  U.OO 
10  OO-  1O60 
lOOO-  1O60 
lOOO-  1O50 

io.oo^'io.'w 

10 00-  U.OO 
lOOO-  10.60 
9.75-1026 
9.50- lO  00 
lO 00- U.OO 
1050- U.  60 
lO  00- 11.00 
lOOO-  U.OO 

'  ii'.hiy-  ii'so* 

11.50-  12.50 
11.60-12.00 
11.60-12.00 
11.60-  12.00 
11.60-12.00 
11.60-12.60 
11.60-  12.60 
12.00-  13.00 

Nov 

9.25-10.00 

10.00 

9.60-  10.60 

9.60-  10.00 

11.00-  11.60 
11.60-  12.00 
12.50-  13.50 
13.00-  14.00 

10.50-  U.OO 
10.60-11.60 
11.50-  12.50 
11.50-  12.60 
U.OO-  12.00 
1050-11.00 
10.50-11.00 
11.00-11.60 
1050-  11.50 

Dec 

9.60- 10.00 
9.50 
9.60 
9.00 
9.00 

14.00-  15.00 
14.00-  14.50 
13.00-  18.50 
13.00-13.50 
12.50-  i^.m 

lOOO-  1O60 
1O60-  U.OO 
10 60-  U.OO 
10  00-  1O50 

1050-  U.OO 
1O60-  U.OO 
1060-  U.OO 
lOOO-  1O60 

12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  12,50 
11.50-  12.00 
11.60-12.00 
11.60-  12.00 

Average. 

19.9962 

912.2861 

$11.8876 

911.2067 

9104183 

911.8844 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  C50MM0DITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HAY:  Tlmotby,  No*  1. 

[Price  per  ton  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Dally  Inter  Ocean.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$12. 00-112. 60 
12.00-  12.50 
12.00-  12.50 
12.00-  12.50 

$8.00-$8.50 
8.00-  9.00 
8.00-  8.60 
8.00-8.60 

$8.00-$8.50 
8.00-  8.50 
8.00-8.50 
8.00-  8.60 

$7.60-$8.60 
8.60- 9.00 
8.00-  8.80 
8.00-  8.50 
7.60-  8.00 
7.60-8.00 
7.60-8.00 
7.75-8.60 
8.00-8.50 
8.50-  9.00 
8.0O-8.60 
8.50-9.60 
9.00-10.00 

$10.5O-$11.60 
10.50-  11.00 
10.60-  11.00 
10.00-  11.00 
11.  OO-  11.60 
11.00-  11.60 
11.00-  11.50 
10.60-  11.60 
10.60-  11.00 
10.60-  11.00 
10.50-  11.00 
10.60-  11.00 
10.50-  11.00 

$12.00413.00 
13.00-  13.60 
12.00-  12.50 
11.50-  12.00 
11.60-  12.00 
12.00-  12.60 
12.60-  13.00 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.50 
12.50-  13.00 
12.50-  13.00 
12.50-  13.50 
12.50-  13.50 

Jan. 

ll.:>0-  12.00 
11.60-  12.00 
11.00-  12-00 
11.00-  11.60 
11.00-  11.60 
11.00-  11.50 
11. 2&-  11.75 
ll.OO-  12.00 
11.00-  12.00 
11.60-  12.00 
12.00-  12.50 
12.00-  12.50 
12.60-  13.00 

8.00-  8.60 
8.00-  8.50 
«.  00-  8. 60 
8.00-  8.50 
7.60-8.00 
7.50-8.00 
7.50-  8.00 
8.00-  8.60 
8.00-8.50 
8.00-  8.60 
8.00-9.00 
8.50-  9.50 
9.0O-  9.50 

8.0O-  8.50 
8.00-  8.60 
8.00-  8.60 
8.00-  8.60 
8.00-  8.60 
8.0O-  9.00 
8.0O-  8.50 
8.60-  9.00 
8.60-  9.00 
9.00-9.50 
8.50-9.50 
8.50-  9.50 
9.00-  9.50 

Feb. 
Mar. 

9.00-9.50 

9.00-  9.50 

10.00-10.50 

10.00-10.50 

10.60-  11.50 
11.00-  12.00 
12.00-  12.50 
13.60-  14.00 
11.50-  12.50 
11.60-  12.60 
11.  OO-  12.00 
11.00-12.00 
10.00-  11.50 

13.00-  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 
12.50-  13.50 
12.60-  13.00 
12.60-  13.60 
12.60-  13.60 
12.50-  13.00 
12.00-12.60 

Apr. 

12.00-  12.60 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-12.60 
11.60-  12.00 

9.00-10.00 
9.00-9.60 
8.50-  9.00 
8.50-  9.60 

9.00-  9.60 
9.0O-  9.50 
10.00-10.60 
10.00-10.50 
9.50-10.00 
9.00-9.60 
9.0O-9.50 
8.00-  9.00 
8.00-  9.00 

9. 50-10. 00 
9.60-10.00 
9.60-10.60 
10.00-10.60 
10.00-10.60 
10.60-11.00 
10.60-U.OO 
11.00-11.60 
10.60-11.00 

May. 

11.00-  12.00 
10.00- 11.00 
10.  OO-  10.60 
10.00-10.50 
10.  OO-  10.60 
9.60-  10.60 
10.00-  11.00 
10.  OO- 11.00 
10.  OO-  11.00 

8.50-  9.60 
8.50-  9.50 
8.60-9.00 
8.50-9.00 
8.60-9.60 
9.0O-  9.60 
9.00-  9.60 
8.50-9.60 
7.60-8.50 

10.60-  11.50 
10.60-  11.60 
10.00-  11.00 
10.  OO-  11.00 

12.00-  12.50 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 

June. 

8.0O-9.00 
8.00-  9.00 
6.50-8.00 
6.60-8.00 

10.00-11.00 
10.00-11.00 
11.00-18.00 
11.00-13.00 

11.00-  11.60 
12.00-  12.60 
11.00-  11.60 
10.60-  11.00 
12.00-  12.60 
12.00-12.60 
12.00-12.60 
11.00-12.00 
11.60-  12.00 

12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
13.  <X)-  16.00 
12.00-  15.00 
13.00-16.00 
13.00-  16.00 
13.60-  15.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  12.60 

July. 

10.00-  11.00 

10.  OO-  11.00 

9.00-  10.00 

9.00-    9.60 

7. 50-  8. 50 
7.60-8.60 
8.0O-9.00 
7.60-8.00 
7.60-8.00 
7.60-  8.00 
7.50-8.00 
8.60-  9.00 
8.50-9.00 

7.00-  8.00 
7.60-8.60 
8.00- a50 
8.00-8.60 
7.00-  7.50 
7.0O-7.60 
7.0O-  7.60 
7.00-  7.60 
7.0O-7.80 

U.  00-13. 00 

11.00-13.00 

11.60-12.00 

9.00-9.50 

9.0O-9.50 

9.60-10.00 

10.00-10.50 

10.60-11.00 

10.60-11.00 

Aug. 

7.60-    8.00 
7.60-    8.00 
7.60-    8.00 
8.0O-    8.60 
&00-    8.60 
8.0O-    8.60 
8.0O-    a80 
8.60-    9.00 
8.60-    9.00 

11.00-11.60 
11.00-  11.60 
11.00-  11.60 
11.00-  12.00 

12.00-  13.00 
12.50-  13.50 
13.00-  13.50 
13.00-  13.50 

Sept 

8.60-9.00 
8.0O-  8.60 
8.00-  8.50 
8.00-8.60 

7.0O-  7.50 
7.0O-  7.50 
7.00-7.60 
8.00-8.60 

10.00-11.00 
10.00-10.50 
9.60-10.00 
10.60-11.00 
10.60-11.60 
11.00-11.60 
11.00-11.60 
11.00-11.60 
IL  00-11. 60 

11.00-  12.00 
11.  OO-  12.00 
11.00-  12.00 
11.00-  12.00 
11.  OO-  12.00 
11.60-  12.60 
12.00-  13.00 
13.00-13.50 
13.00-  13.60 

13.00-  13.60 
13.00-  13.50 
12.00-13.00 
12.00-  12.50 
12.00-12.60 
12.00-  12.50 
12.00-12.60 
12.60-  13,60 
13.00-  13.50 

Oct 

aeo-  9.00 

a60-    9.50 
9.00-    9.60 
9.00-    9.50 

8.0O-8.60 
8.00-8.60 
8.0O-9.00 
8.0O-9.00 
8.00-  9.00 
8.0O-8.60 
8.00-8.50 

aoo-8.60 

8.00-8.60 

8.00-8.50 
7.60-8.00 
8.60-9.00 
8.60-9.00 
8.00-  8.60 
aOO-8.60 
7.60-8.00 
7.60-8.00 
7.60-8.00 

Nov. 

9.00-    9.50 
9.00-    9.60 
8.0O-    8.60 
8.00-    8.60 
8.0O-    8.50 

11.00-11.60 
11.00-11.50 
11.00-11.60 
11.00-11.50 

13.60-  14.00 
13.00-  13.50 
12.00-  12.50 
12.00-  12.60 

12.60-  13.60 
12.60-  13.50 
12.60-  13.60 
12.50-  13.00 
12.50-13.00 

Dec. 

$10.8269 

$8.4423 

$8.8317 

$10.0746 

$11.6678 

$12.8266 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continaed. 

FARM  PBODUCT8— Continued. 

HDOESt  Green^  Miltecif  paekers,  heavy  native  steers* 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1880  to  1896,  and  averac^e  monthly  price, 

1897  to  1901;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

I0.092M0.0960 

10.096040.0975 

90.0976 

90. 0900190. 0675-90. 0700 

90.0800 

Feb 

.0900-    .0926 

.0875-    .0900 

.0960 

.0900 

.0660 

.0775 

Mar 

.0800-    .0613 

.0900 

.0650 

.0875 

.0676-    .0626 

.0760 

Apr 

Biay 

.0800-    .0613 

.0688-    .0900 

.075090.0750-    .0600 

.0560 

.0876 

.0600-    .0625 

.0688-    .0900 

.0775 

.0750 

.065090.0925-    .09751 

June 

.0600-    .0825 

.0900 

90.0726-    .0750 

.0676 

.0500-    .0618 

.1250 

July 

.067&-    .0900 

.0925 

.0800-    .0900 

.0660 

.0600-    .0660 

.1360 

Aug 

.1060-    .1076 

.0976 

.0800-    .0926 

.0600-    .0625 

.0650-    .0600 

.1325-    .1380 

Sept 

.1075-    .1100 

.0975-    .1000 

.0960-    .0975 

.0600 

.0676-    .0726 

.1200 

Oct 

.1060-    .1076 

.1026-    .1050 

.0900 

.0750 

.0800 

.1200 

Nov 

.1000-    .1025 

.1025 

.0900 

.0775 

.0775 

.1000-    .1100 

Dec 

.0975-    .1000 

.1026 

.0925 

.0726 

.0776 

.0800 

Average . 

90.0983 

90.0961 

90.0670 

90.0749 

90.0641 

90.1028 
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Table  L^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

MIDES:  Green,  Milte<l,  pAckenif  lieavy  natlTe  steers* 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1890  to  1896,  and  average  monthly  price, 

1897  to  1901;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.0860 

90.0920 

90.1116 

90.1149 

90.1866 

90.1194 

Jan. 

.0600 

.0921 

.1180 

.1172 

.1816 

.1166 

Feb. 

.0600 

.0922 

.1100 

.1160 

.1224 

.1097 

Mar. 

10.0650-  .0676 

.0888 

.1061 

.1168 

.1228 

.1064 

Apr. 

.0675-  .0700 

.0678 

.1168 

.1192 

.1184 

.1119 

May. 

.0625-  .0660 

.0931 

.1242 

.1194 

.1118 

.1207 

June. 

.085(^  .0875 

.0996 

.1222 

.1204 

.1045 

.1295 

July. 

.0700 

.1066 

.1176 

.1288 

.1067 

.1268 

Aug. 

.0760 

.1106 

.1178 

.1281 

.1180 

.1292 

Sept. 

.0675 

.1117 

.1181 

.1326 

.1162 

.1375 

Oct. 

.0926 

.1126 

.1111 

.1858 

.1267 

.1400 

Nov. 

.0976 

.1102 

.1128 

.1382 

.1217 

.1889 

Dec. 

90.0611 

90.0996 

90.1161 

90.1236 

90.1194 

90.1287 

Average. 

J 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS-Continued. 

HOGS:  Heavy. 

[Price  per  himdred  poandB  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

tS.  60-93. 80 
3.76-3.874 
3.76-3.90 
3.6&-  3.96 

t3. 45-93. 90 
3.60-3.66 
3.45-  3.80 
3.40-  3.75 

S3. 96-94. 10 
3.85-4.30 
4.05-  4.60 
4.30-  4.724 

96.65-97.15 
7.30-  7.90 
7.45-  7.96 
7.45-  8.00 
7.75-  8.40 
7.90-8.55 
8.10-8.65 
7.90-8.624 
7.80-  8.40 
7.70-8.35 
7.30-7.95 
7.30-7.96 
7.10-  7.70 

96.00-95.45 
4.90-  5.424 
5.15-6.55 
5.20-6.66 
5.0O-  6.40 
4.90-6.35 
6.00-5.50 
4.76-5.15 
4.65-6.06 
4.50- 6.00 
4.80-4.76 
4.20-4.66 
4.85-  4.76 

94.00-94.70 
4.  OO- 4.724 
4.00-4.70 
3.90-4.45 
4.00-4.55 
3.76-4.324 
3.80-4.36 
3.90-4.424 
3.85-4.35 
8.96-4.45 
4.05-4.60 
4.25-4.80 
4.70-5.25 

Feb 

Mar 

'  8.80^  4.i6 
3.86-  4.06 
3.76-  4.00 
3.80-4.06 
8.7&-4.06 
3.86-4.12i 
4.2(V-4.86 
4.20-4.30 

3.46-3.76 
3.40-  3.70 
3.30-3.70 
3.36-3.65 
3.40-  3.80 
3.35-  3.80 
3.65-4.05 
4.60-4.90 
4.80-5.15 
4.60-5.60 
4.60-5.45 
5.10-5.35 
4. 60- 6. 10 

4.20-4.674 

4.70-4.96 

4.76-4.90 

4.25-4.90 

4.40-5.00 

4.80- 5.10 

4.00-4.85 

4.40-4.85 

4.50- 6.00 

4.00-4.70 

4.10-4.80 

4.40-4.75 

4.16-  4.70 

Apr 

4.16^  4.45 

4.15-4.60 

4.15-4.474 

4.1&-4.36 

4.  OO- 4.274 

4.00-4.274 

4.10-4.20 

4.05-4.124 

3.96^-4.00 

6.15-6.76 
7.25-  7.30 
6.80-7.374 
7.40-7.90 

4.45-  4.80 

4.90-5.35 

5.16-5.50 

4.90-  6.25 

4.90-5.36 

4.85-5.274 

4.80-5.224 

4.50-4.90 

4.46-4.874 

4.70-5.374 

4.75-5.40 

4.70-5.80 

4.50-5.10 

4. 40- 4. 90 

4.20-4.80 

4.20-4.724 

4.30-4.86 

4.26-4.75 

May 

4.55-  5.10 
4.80-4.86 
4.60-4.85 
4.25-4.66 

4.10-4.60 
4.45-4.774 
4.20-4.75 
4.60-4.86 

7.20-  7.75 
7.45-8.00 
7.26-7.70 
7.80-7.90 
6.80-7.20 
6.60-6.86 
6.80-6.90 
6.10-6.56 
6.95-6.85 

June 

8.70-  3.80 
8.55-  3.90 
8.85-3.90 
8.60-8.76 

4.20-  4.60 

4.4&-4.60 

4.10-4.60 

4.10-4.571 

4.30-4.85 

4.46-6.00 

5.10-5.40 

5.45-5.60 

4.60-6.65 

4.65-5.074 

4.60-4.86 

4.60-6.16 

5.15-6.25 

5.35-5.60 

6.76-6.874 

5.70- 5.80 

5.75-5.90 

5.60-6.10 

4.40- 4.90 
4.50-4.95 
4.50- 5.00 
4.65-5.10 

4.40-  4.80 
4.40-  4.90 
4.45-4.85 
4.4^4.90 

July 

8.60-3.65 
3.90-3.96 
3.70-3.96 
3.70-3.76 
3.86-8.96 
3.70-3.80 
3.35-4.10 
8.40-4.06 
8.90-4.16 

5.70- 6.06 
6.30-  6.40 
5.60-  6.00 
6.60-  6.10 

4.85-5.10 
4.86-6.20 
4.90-5.46 
4.60-  5.20 
4.65-6.26 
4.70-6.45 
4.76-6.70 
4.80-5.80 
5. 10-  6. 10 

4.65-5.15 
4.65-6.36 
4.60-6.25 
4.66-5.15 
4.7&-5.10 
4.36-5.00 
4.20-4.86 
4.25-4.95 
4.00-4.66 

Aug 

4.40-  6.60 
6.15-5.50 
4.90-  5.55 
4.86-5.10 

5.60-5.85 
6.60-6.20 
5.25-  6.10 
5.40-  5.90 
6.16-5.35 
4.86-6.55 
4.8^5.45 
6.16-5.65 
4.90-6.70 

5.00-5.60 
5.00-5.25 
4.80-5.46 
4.90-6.60 
5.00-  5.60 
4.90-  5.65 
6.30- 6.10 
6. 60-  6. 40 
6.0O-  6.85 

Sept 

4.1^-4.36 
3.90-4.70 
4.25-  4.55 
3.90-4.70 
3.85-  4.60 
4.10-  4.76 
8.90-  4.60 
3.80-  4.46 
8.75-4.80 

5.0O-e.45 
5.20-6.40 
4.90-6.45 
5.06-5.30 
4.75-  5.00 
4.75-5.25 
4.30-  4.60 
4.16-4.60 
4.1^-4.65 

5.40-  6.40 
5.60-6.70 
5.20-6.45 
5.15-6.25 

3.85-  4.60 
8.75-4.40 
3.80-4.65 
3.60-4.30 

Oct 

6.25-6.70 
5.30-6.60 
5.00-5.85 
5.35-5.80 

6.75-6.65 
5.86-6.65 
6.00-6.66 
6.10-6.70 
5.80-  6.40 
5.66-6.15 
5.60-6.76 
6.00-5.65 
4.95-5.55 

4.86-6.10 
4.60-  6.50 
4.60-5.85 
4.40-5.05 
4.10-4.75 
4.20- 4.80 
4.85-6.00 
4.20-4.96 
4.10-4.80 

8.70-4.40 
3.65-4.30 
8.45-  4.20 
8.26-3.86 
8.20-3.70 
3.25-3.70 
3.35-3.80 
3.85-3.70 
3.4^3.75 

Nov 

8.7&-4.30 
3.50-  4.15 
8.45-8.924 
3.80-  4.00 

4.00-  4.26 
3.60-  4.10 
3.60-4.06 
3.65-4.10 

5.10-5.56 
6.45-  6.00 
5.15-  6.80 
5.40-5.974 
5.45-  6.074 
6.86-6.65 
6.25-  6.40 
6.60-  6.75 
6.35-6.90 

Dec 

3.35-8.824 
8.40-3.90 
8.30-  8.70 
8.30-3.70 
8.85-3.80 

3.60-  3.95 
3.65-  4.16 
3.45-  3.96 
3,60-3.96 
3.66-4.20 

4.85-  6.40 
4.80-5.40 
4.75-5.30 
6.10-5.50 

4.20-4.86 
4.00-4.66 
4.00-4.674 
3.95-4.65 

3.40-3.70 
3.35-3.60 
3.40-  3.65 
3.80-3.50 
3.35-  8.70 

Average . 

13.9534 

•4.4229 

96.1660 

96.5486 

94.9719 

94.2781 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HOGSt  HeaTj. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$3.55-13.85 
3.56-  3.85 

3.85-4.124 
4,10-4.46 

13.05^.55 
3. 10-  3. 42i 
3.15-  3.60 
3.25-  3.624 

13.40^.70 
3.40-3.70 
3.45-  3.75 
3.55-  3.90 

$3.60  -«3.80 
3.60  -  3.80 
3.66-  3.75 
3.70-  3.90 
3.76-3.95 
3.70-  3.924 
3.75-  3,95 
3.574-  3.80 
3.65-3.86 
3.70-3.90 
3.75-  3.96 
3.70-3.924 
3.70  -  3.924 

.s.....  ........ 

$4.40  -$4.60 
4.40-  4.60 
4,55-4.70 
4.60  -  4.80 
4.65  -  4.824 
4.85-5.00 
4.90-5.05 
4.874-5.024 
4.80  -  4.924 
4.80  -  4.95 
4.95  -  5.074 
5.00-5.15 
5.10-5.30 

$4.80 -$6.06 
5.10-5.80 
5.20-6.40 
6.15-6.80 
6.25-5.40 
5.20-5.40 
5.35-5.50 
6.25-5.40 
5.46-5.60 
5.46  -  5.624 
5.524-  5.724 
6.724-5.90 
6.00  -6.20 

Jan. 

A.QO-  4.36 

3.95-4.25 

8.85-  4.20 

3.85-4.20 

8.75-  4.07i 

3,75-4.10 

3.85-4.10 

3.86-4.06 

3.60-3.90 

3.50-3.80 

3.85-3.75 

3.25-  8.66 

3.15-  3.56 

3.15-  3.40 
3.15-  3.524 
3.20-3.574 
8.20-3.66 
3.35-3.70 
3.40-  3.82i 
3.70-  4.15 
3.75-4.20 
3.80-4.16 
3.65-  4.074 
3.80-  4.20 
3.70- 4.20 
3.60- T06 

3.65-  8.96 
3.70-  4.00 
3.90-  4.20 
3.90-  4.15 
3.80-4.074 
3. 70- 4. 05 
3.75-  4.05 
3.80-  4.05 
3.70-  3.924 
3.76-4.124 
3.75-  4.071 
8.60-3.924 
3.86-4.15 

Feb. 
Mar. 

3.76-3.96 
8.75-3.974 
3.85  -  4.00 
3.85  -  4.024 

6.36-5.50 
6.624-5.70 
5.70-5.85 
5.45-  5.60 

6.05  -  6.25 
5.95  -  6.15 
5.974-  6,20 
6.96-6.10 
6.75-5.90 
5.70  -  6.874 
5.75  -5.90 
5.85  -  5.95 
6.75  -  5.90 

Apr. 

8.15-  8.574 
3.06-  3.42i 
3.10-3.474 
2.85-  3.35 

3.45-  3.96 
8.80-  3.924 
8.35-  8.75 
8.30-3.724 

3.90-4.174 
3.95-4.274 
4.35-4.80 
4.16-4.66 
4.00-  4.45 
8.90- 4.20 
3.80-4.074 
8.80-4.074 
3.65-  3.95 

3.70  -  8.90 
3.75-3.95 
3.76  -  4.00 
3.80  -  4.05 
3.70  -  3.874 
3.75-  3.90 
3.70-  3.874 
3.75  -  3.90 
3.65-  3.80 

5.35-6.474 

5.15-6.324 

5.80-5.50 

5.20-5.324 

5.15-5.26 

5.10-5.20 

6.10-5.224 

5.174-5.30 

5.10-5.224 

May. 

• 

2.7fr-3.20 
2.90-3.60 
2.85-3.30 
2.85-3.80 
2.70- 3.30 
2.85-  3.40 
2.90-  3.86 
2.75-8.80 
2.50-  3.15 

3.30-  3.624 
8.20-  3.55 
8.20-3.50 
8.10-3.40 
3.20-  3.574 
3.20-3.55 
3.05-  3.424 
3.35-3.70 
3,80-3.674 

6.824-5.974 
5.95-6.20 
5.95  -  6.10 
6.06  -  6.30 

June. 

8.75-3.90 
8.76-  4.00 
8.85-4.174 
3.80-4.174 

3.60  -  3.974 
4. 124-  4. 174 
4.30  -  4.50 
4.30-  4.60 

.5.15  -  5.324 
5.30-6.50 
5.05  -  5.30 
5.20  -5.36 
5.10-5.324 
5.20-5.45 
5.00-5.274 
5.00-5.35 
5.00  -  5.35 

6.974-  6.20 
6.874-  6.15 

5.85  -  6.16 

5.86  -  6.224 
6.55  -  6.00 
5.75-6.20 
5.76-6.20 
5.85-  6.30 
5.95-  6.45 

July. 

2.70-8.85 
2.65-8.25 
2,80-3.85 
2.65-  3.30 

3.55-8.90 
8.50-  8.86 
3.55-4.06 
8.70-4.15 
8.90-4.45 
8.7^4.30 
8,65-8.90 
8.75-4.40 
3.55-4.20 

3.60-  4.00 
8.60-  4.05 
8.60-4.06 
3.85-  4.00 
3.60-  4.06 
3.70-  4.00 
3.66-4.06 
3.50-4.074 
8.45-4.05 

4.10-  4.50 
4.15-4.65 
4.55-4.96 
4.35-  4.85 
4.30-  4.774 
4.15-  4.60 
4.20-4.624 
4. 80  -  4. 70 
4.30  -  4.75 

Aug. 

2.60-  8.26 

2.50-3.274 

2.50-3.25 

2.60-  3.80 

2. 60-  8.36 

2-60-3.30 

3.10-8.60 

8.00-3.524 

3.00-3.60 

5.10-5.46 
5.20-  5.624 
5.10  -  5.474 
5.16-5.55 

5.90-6.80 
6.30-6.95 
6.30-7.074 
6.80  -  7.30 

Sept. 

3.45-  4.20 
3.4^4.10 
3.35-4.00 
8.2^3.90 

8.4^-3.974 
3.35-8.90 
3.45-3.95 
8.40-8.80 

4.30-  4.66 

4.30-4.66 

3.85-4.45 

4.10-4.40 

4.05-4.324 

4.05-4.30 

3.90-4.15 

8.924-4.10 

3.70  -  8.924 

5.10  -6.50 
6.00-5.374 
4.75^  6.06 
4.60  -  4.85 
4.50  -  4.80 
4.60  -4.95 
4.80-  5.06 
4.66  -  4.90 
4.70  -  4.96 

6.65  -  7.10 
6.20-6.75 
6.80-6.60 
6.80-6.60 
6.85  -  6.424 
6.55-  6.00 
6.55-5.874 
5.60  -  5.924 
5. 70  -  6. 10 

Oct. 

3. 10-  8. 60 
3.06-  3.65 
2.95-3.40 
3.0O-  3.60 

3.25-  8.75 

3.25-8.75 

8.15-8.50 

8.20-3.524 

3.20-8.524 

3.80-8.474 

8.16-3.424 

3.80-8.56 

3.30-3.574 

3.25-3.85 

3.25-  3.75 

3.15-3.60 

8.20-3.60 

8.25-3.46 

8.3^3.474 

8.40-3.50 

8.30-3.50 

3.40-8.65 

Nov. 

8.06-8.56 
S.OO-3.40 
2.96-8.46 
8.00-8.35 
8.0O-  3.40 

3.85  -  4.10 
8.90  -  4.10 
4.00-4.15 
4.10-4.30 

4.60-4.85 
4.75  -  5.00 
4.65-4.85 
4.85-6.024 

5. 75  -  6. 16 
6.20-  6.66 
6.35  -  6.674 
6.10  -  6.60 
6.40-6.76 

Dec. 

13.3679 

13.6906 

$3.8063 

$4.0804                $5.0ftl5 

$5.9680 

Average. 
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TabLb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continaed. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HOGSs  Ijlsht. 

[Price  per  htindred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  eacli  week.  From  1890  to  1896  the  prices  are  for 
light  in  1899  for  selected  light  and  butchers',  and  in  190Q  and  1901  for  selected  bacon  and  butchers'. 
Quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

$3.50-^.86 
3.721-3.80 
8.66  -  3.80 
3.60-  3.86 

S3. 40-13. 75 
3.20-  3.50 
8.20-  3.60 
3.3&-  3.66 

S3. 90-14. 10 
3.80- 4.10 
4.00-4.40 
4.30-4.624 

S6. 55-16. 90 
7.20-7.66 
7.86-7.76 
7.26-7.40 
7.26-  8.00 
7.50-  8.10 
7.90-  8.26 
7.60-8.00 
7.20-8.00 

S6.10-S5.46 
5,10-  5.40 
6.25-5.66 
6.20-6.65 
6.10-6.35 
6.0O-  6.30 
6.20-6.45 
4,90-6.15 
4.90-6,15 

S3. 9544. 45 
3.80-4.25 
3.96-4.40 
3.75-4.16 
3.90-  4.40 
3.65-  4.05 
3.70-  4.10 
3.75-4.15 
3.70-4.10 

Feb. 

3.80  -  4.00 
3.80  -  4.06 
3.80  -  4.00 
3.85  -  4.06 

8.85^  3.66 
3.30- 3.60 
3.30-  3.60 
3.30-3.60 

4.15-  4.55 
4.70-  4.85 

4.45-  4.90 
4.30-  4.75 
4.30-4.66 
4.80-6.00 

4.46-  4.90 
4.60-  4.90 
4.50-4.75 

Mar 

3.90-4.10 
3.90  -  4.15 
4.224-  4.80 
4.00  -  4.26 

3.55-  3.70 
3.3^3.65 
3.60-3.96 
4.35-  4.80 
4.70-  6.00 
4.60-5.30 
4.60-  6.30 
5.10-6.25 
4.50-  5.00 

7.40-  8.00 
7.0O-7.66 
7.10-7.66 
6.86-  7.40 

4.80- 6.06 
4.66-4.85 
4.40-4.70 
4.56-4.80 

3.90-4.20 
4.  OO- 4.374 
4.30-4,60 
4,65-  4.90 

Apr 

4.10  -  4.85 
4.16  -  4.40 
4.25  -  4.30 
4.174-  4.26 
4.00  -  4.224 
4.00  -  4.30 
4.124-  4.174 
4.05  -  4.10 
3.95-  4.00 

4.20-  4.65 
4.30-  4.70 
4.20-  4.70 
4.30-  4.45 

6.0O-  6.56 
6.96-  7.10 
6.76-7.20 
7.40-  7.80 

4.60-  4.824 
5.06-  5.30 
6.20-  5.60 
5.00-6.26 
6.00-6.80 
6.00-5,20 
4.85-5,124 
4.60-  4,86 
4,50-4.80 

4.65-  4.95 
4.85-  5.20 
4.76-6.05 
4.60-4.95 
4.60-4.85 
4.25-4.60 
4.30-4.60 
4.35-4.70 
4.28-4.60  , 

May. 

4.56-  6.06 
4.70-  4.75 
4.60-  4. 85 
4.20-  4.60 

4.20-4.674 
4.35-  4.80 
4.20-4.674 
4.35-4,80 

7.20-  7.60 
7.40-  7.86 
7.1&-  7.60 
7.25-  7.70 
6.86-  7.26 
6.90-6.96 
7.06-7.16 
6.80-6.70 
5.95-6.36 

June 

3.75  -  3.80 
3.60-  3.86 
3.80  -  3.874 
3.70  -  3.75 

4.15-4.55 
4.4^4.66 
4.15-4.56 

4.15-  4.  as 

4.40-  4.86 
4.60-4.95 
6.25-6.40 
6.50-  5.75 
4,65-6.80 

4.46-  4.94 
4.35-4.86 
4.70-5.10 
5. 10-  6. 20 
4.85-6.35 
6.70-  6.80 
5.80-5.90 
6.60-  5.90 
6.95-6.10 

4.60-4,76 
4.50-4.76 
4,65-4,90 
4,60-5.00 

4.30-4.60 
4. 30-  4, 70 
4,35-  4.674 
4.36-4.65 

July 

3.624-  3.70 
3.924-  4.00 
3.75  -  4.00 
3.76-3.824 
3.75  -  4.06 
3.80  -  3.90 
3.40  -  4.05 
3.40  -  4.10 
8.66-4.30 

6.80-  6.15 
6.06-6.35 
6.75-  6.25 
6.00-  6.40 

4,65-6,05 
4.90-  5.15 
4.90-5,30 
4.90-5.26 
4.85-  6.20 
6.10-5.25 
4.96-6.45 
4.85-5,60 
6.20-6.86 

4.70-6.05 
4.85-6.25 
4.90- 6.30 
4.90-5.40 
4.80-5.30 
4.80-5.40 
4.60-  6.20 
4.60-  6.00 
4.40-4.86 

Aug 

4.90-  6.90 
5.20-  5.60 
5.40-  5.70 
6.80-  6.50 

5.25-5.85 
5.60-  6.10 
5.35-5.90 
4.76-  6.«> 
5.10-  6.26 
4.80-  5. -25 
4.80-  6.40 
4.80-  6.45 
6.25-  6.46 

-   5.60-5.96 
6.40-  5.66 
5.35-  6,10 
6.40-  tf.OO 
6.40-  6.00 
5.56-  6.10 
5.80-6.40 
5.80-6.60 
6.26-  7.00 

CT^pI'   •  •       •  •  •  • 

4.35-4.50 
4.45-4.60 
4.65-4.80 
4.00-  4.85 
3.80-  1.65 
4.16-  4.80 
3.90-  4.50 
3.50  -  4.30 
3.40  -  4.10 
............... 

5.30-5.50 
6.00-5.25 
6.00-  5.20 
4.90-  5.10 
4.00-  5.00 
4.00-  4.95 
4.60-4.70 
;*.75-  4.35 
3.50-  4.00 

6,50-6.20 
6,50-6,40 
5,16-6.05 
6.15-6.90 

3.90-4.56 
8.80-4.50 
8.90-4.60 
8.70-4.30 

Oct 

4.90-  5.65 
4.95-  6.50 
5.00-  6.75 
6.00-  6.60 

6.00-6.90 

6.90-6.76 

6.15-6.80 

6.26-  6.824 

6.85-6,30 

6.75-6.16 

6.76-5.95 

6.20-6.56 

5, 15-  6, 65 

4.80-5,70 
4.60-5.26 
4.60-5,15 
4.40-4.86 
4.10-4.56 
4  20- 4. 70 
4.86-4.86 
4.00-  4.66 
3.60-4.36 

3.90-4.50 
3.70-4.26 
3.66-  4.16 
3.36-3.85 
3.26-3.76 
3.30-3.66 
3.40-8.75 
3.40-3.66 
3.50-3.65 

Nov 

3.60  -  4.20 
3.30  -  3.90 
3.25  -  3.70 
3.70  -  3.86 

3.80-  4.00 
3.60-  3.90 
3.40-  3.80 
3.20-  3.60 

5.00-  6.65 
6.50-5.86 
5. 10-  6. 66 
5.40-6.85 
6.40-  6.80 
6.76-  6.20 
6.80-6.26 
6.35-  6.60 
6.20-  6.70 

Dec 

3.20  -  3.60 
3.20-3.66 
3.06-3.60 
3.00-  8.50 
8.20-3.66 

3.30-  3.65 
3.60-3.90 
3.30-3.66 
3.35-3.75 
8.5&-S.96 

6.20-5.66 
6.05-6.45 
4.95-6.30 
5.10-5.60 

4,00-  4.60 
3.76-4.35 
8.86-4.36 
3.75-  4.20 

3.45-3,66 
3.40-8.60 
3.40-3.624 
3.30-  3.374 
3.40-  8.70 

Average. 

S3. 9260 

$4.8404 

S6.0675 

S6.6752 

S4.9327 

S4.2688 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

HOGSs  1m%9HU 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week.  From  1890  to  1898  the  prices  are  for 
llKht,  in  1899  for  selected  lisht  and  butchers',  and  in  1900  and  1901  for  selected  bacon  and  butchers'. 
Quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900.                    1901. 

Month. 

«3.e0-|3.90 
3.60-3.824 
3. 90-  4. 16 
4.15-4,424 

S3.S5-«3.66 
8.30-3.46 
3.30-3.60 
3.85-8.60 

|3.4{hS8.66 
8.40-3.674 
8.50-8.70 
8.60-3.85 

$3.55-13.774 
3.66  -  3.774 
3.60-  8.70 
8.60  -  3.86 
8.66  -  3.924 
3.65-8.90 
8.60-8.924 
3.50-  8.?24 
8.60-3.80 

$4.40 -$4.60 
4.40-4.674 
4.45  -  4.70 
4.60-  4.774 
4.66-4.80 
4.774-6.00 
4.824-5.06 

■4.76-5.00 
4.66-4.924 

$5. 00 -$6.16 
5.15-6.30 
5.20  -  6.40 
5.16-6.324 
5.26  -  5.40 
6.26  -5.874 
6.36-6.474 
5.30  -  5.40 
6.46-6.60 

Jan. 

4.00-  4.30 
4.00-4.80 
4.0O-4.30 
3.9&-4.26 

3,30-8.46 
3.40-8.60 
8.46-8.60 
3.4^8.624 

8.60-8.874 
8.70-8.924 
8.90-4.15 
8.90- 4.10 

Feb. 

3.85-4.10 

3.90-4.174 
3.95-4.15 
3.95-4.15 
3.85-4.174 
3.75-  3.95 

3.65-  4.05 

3.66-  3.85 
3.45-  3.80 

3.60-3.774 

3.70-8.85 

8.90-4.10 

8.90-4.15 

3.90-  4.16 

3.85-  4.06 

8.90-4.16 

3.96-4.174 

3.90-4.15 

3.80-  4.024 
3.70-  3.974 
3.70-3.924 
8.80-  4.00 
3.70-  8.90 
3.70-  4.06 
8.75-8.96 
3.60-  3.824 
8.75-  4.024 

3.65  -8.85 
3.60-3.874 

8.66  -  8.85 
3.66-  8.86 

4.70-4.924 
4.874-6.05 
4.96-5.15 
5.06-5.26 

6.46  -  6.624 
5.624-  6.674 
6.75  -  5.90 
5.974-  6.16 

Mar. 

3.70-3.90 
3.65-8.924 
8.70-4.00 
3.75-  4.00 

6.25-6.60 
6.60  -  6.674 
6.56-6.824 
5.85-6.60 

6.024-  6.224 
5.86  -6.124 
6.90  -  6.16 
6.80  -  6.074 
6.70  -  6.874 
5.66-6.85 
6.65  -  5.90 
6.724-  5.924 
5.70  -  6.90 

Apr. 

3.45-  3.70 
3.35-  3.55 
3.30-  3.55 
3.80-  3.60 

3.80- 4.00 
3.7^3.974 
3.60-  8.75 
8.60-8.76 

3.85-  4.06 
3.90-  4.16 
4.15-  4.65 
3.85-  4.36 
3.80-  4.26 
3. 75-  4. 10 

3.65-  3.95 
3.70-  4.00 

3.66-  3.874 

3.60-3.874 
3.70-3.96 
3.70-  3.96 
3.75  -  4.024 
3.65  -  3.85 
3.774-3.924 
8.75-3.90 
3.75-  3.90 
3.75  -  3.85 

6.25-  6.474 
5.05-5.30 
6.20-6.45 
5.20-6.324 
5.15  -  5.25 
5.«>74-  6.20 
5.124-  6.25 
5.224-6.30 
6.15  -  5.20 

May. 

3.10-  3.40 

3.25-  3.60 
3.15-  3.50 

3.26-  8.55 
3.25-  3.56 
3.3^8.70 
3.80- a65 
3.80-  8.70 
3.05-  3.40 

3.46-8.66 

3.40-  3.60 

3.40-  3.56 

3.80-8.45 

3.54-3.624 

3.40-3.55 

3.86-8.56 

3.60-8.75 

3.66-8.874 

5.75  -  6.00 
6.874-6.16 
5.824-  «.10 
5.95  -  6.224 

June. 

3.66-  3.80 
8.70-  3.924 
3.80-4.10 
8.76-  4.05 

3.90  -  4.06 
4.06-4.174 
4.35-4.524 
4.40  -  4.70 

6.20-  5.324 
5.40  -  5.60 
5.25-  5.324 
6.30-5.45 
6.26  -  6.374 
5.374-  5.50 
6.20  -5.374 
6. 30  -  5. 50 
5.30-6.474 

5.874-6.174 

6. 85  -  6. 10 
6.80-6.16 
5.85-6.174 
6.  GO  -  6.924 
5. 76  -  6. 124 
5.75-6.16 

5.86  -  6.224 
6.96  -  6.45 

July. 

8.20-3.56 
3.10-8.45 
3.20-8.65 
3.25-  8.65 
3.20-8.40 
3.15-3.46 
8.00-3.40 
2.80-3.35 
8.0O-3.60 

3.76-4.00 
3.75-8.974 
8.85-  4.16 
8.95-4.26 
4.26-4.56 
3.96-  4.40 
3.85-4.324 
4.10-  4.50 
3.90-  4.30 

3.60-  3.95 
3.60-3.974 
3.60-4.00 
8.60-  4.00 
3.70-  4.124 
3.60-3.96 
8.70-  4.074 
3.66-  4.024 
8.60-4.05 

4.36-4.674 
4.60  -  4.874 
4.75  -  6.00 
4.65-  4.90 
4.60  -  4.924 
4.60  -  4.70 
4.624-4.674 
4.70  -  4.76 
4.80  -  4.824 

Aug. 

5.36  -6.50 
6.46  -  5.65 
6.40  -  6.624 
6.46  -  5.66 

6.10  -  6.80 
6.45  -  6.874 
6.70  -  7.05 
6.86  -  7.80 

Sept. 

2.90-3.46 
8.20-3.65 
3.15-8.66 
8.20-3.56 

3.80-4.25 
3.80-  4.124 
8.55-  4.05 
3.60-  3.924 

3.,S6-  4.024 
3.40-  3.80 
3.50-  3.90 
3.40-3.824 

4.75  -4.85 
4. 70  -  4. 76 
4.10  -  4.60 
4.274-  4.35 
4.16  -  4.30 
4.10  -  4.25 
4.00  -4.10 
3.924-4.05 
3.75  -  8.924 

6.40  -  6.50 
6.26  -  6.40 
4.80  -  5.06 
4.65  -  4.90 
4.60  -  4.86 

4.75  -  4.95 
4.85-  6.06 

4.76  -4.924 
4.80  -  4.974 

6.65  -  7.10 
6.30-  6.75 
6.06  -  6.624 
6.00  -  6.60 
5.76-6.30 
5.60  -6.05 
6.30-5.80 
5.20-5.86 
5.45-6.06 

Oct. 

8.80-  8.60 
8.80-3.674 
8.1^8.45 
8.15-8.60 

8.40-3.75 
3.40-3.76 
8. '26-  3.60 

3.80-8.624 
8.30-3.524 
8.80-  3.50 
3.2&-  8.424 
3.40-3.66 
8.80-3.56 

8.36-8.76 
3.25-  3.65 
8.10-  3.45 
8.16-  3.624 
8.20-3.874 
3.25-8.474 
3.40-  8.60 
8.80-8.40 
8.40-8.674 

Nov. 

8.80-8.60 
8.16-  8.40 
8.20-3.46 
3.20-8.424 
8.20-8.46 

3.874-  4.06 
3.924-4.074 
3.96-4.10 
4.06-4.26 

4.75-4.874 
4.80-  5.00 
4.70-4.85 
4.86-6.05 

6.50-6.15 
6.80-6.50 
6.65  -  6.66 
6.40-6.50 
6.90-6.75 

Dec. 

13.6691 

18.7223 

•8.7687 

$4.0709 

$6.1186 

$6.9177 

Avenge. 
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Tablb  L— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  IWl-OontiiiiiecL 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Contmoed. 

HOPSs  If  e«r  Tork  State,  choice* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  ftnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  JonrnAl  of 

Commeroe  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

IMO. 

urn. 

1892. 

1888. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

M*r 

Apr 

M»y 

Jime 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

I0.14M0.16 

.17-    .174 

.19-    .20 

.17-    .IB 

.1»-    .19 

.20 

.21 

.22-    .23 

.30 

.46 

.46-    .47 

.42-    .43 

10.38 

.36 

90.29-    .30 

.30-    .31 

.82-    .324 

.32 

.28-    .27 

.19-    .20 

.17 

.16 

.19 

.20-    .21 

80.22 -90.224 
.26-    .264 
.24-    .26 
.264-    .27 
.29-    .30 
.28-    .29 
.24  -    .28 
.26 
.20-    .23 
.224-    .23 
.24-    .26 
.234-    .24 

90.28 
90.24-    .26 
.22-    .23 
.21  -    .214 
.214 
.21  -    .214 
.214-    .22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.224-    .23 
.23 

90.214-90.224 

.21  -    .22 

.20 

.18-    .19 

.17 

.16 

.13-    .14 

.10-    .U 

.10-    .12 

.09-    .10 

.10-    .11 

.11  -    .124 

90.11  -90.12 

.11 
.10-    .11 

.10 
.09-    .10 

.06 
.06-    .084 
.08-    .09 
.06-    .07 
.09-    .10 
.09-    .10 

.10 

Avemge. 

10.2621 

•0.2640 

90.2606 

90.2271  1             90.1616 

90.0940 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PBODUCT8— Continued. 

HOPSs   Nevr  Tork  8tate«  cliolee. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  onotatlonfl  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


18W. 

1897. 

1806. 

lo9v. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10. 0» 

$0.13 

to.  18 

10.18-90.19 

90.m-90.m 

90.18-«).20 

Jan. 

90.06-    .09 

$0.13-  .m 

.19 

.18-    .19 

.12*-    .134 

.18-    .20     Feb. 

.07  -    .08 

. 12  -    .  12i 

$0.18-    .19 

.18 

.124-    .134 

.18-    .20 

Mar. 

.08 

.10-    .104 

.17-    .18 

.17-    .18 

.124-    .134 

.18-    .20 

Apr. 
May. 

.071-    .08 

.09-    .10 

.16-    .16 

.16-    .16 

.124-     134 

.18-    .20 

.07-    .08 

.08  -    .09 

.18-    .14 

.16-    .16 

. 13  -    .14 

.174-    .18 

June. 

.07  -    .08 

.08-    .09 

.13-    .14 

.16-    .16 

.13-    .14 

.174-    .18 

July. 

.07-    .071 

.06-    .09 

.11  -    .12 

.  14  -    .15 

. 13  -    .14 

.16-    .17 

Auir. 

.071 

.07-    .08 

.11-    .12 

.12-    .13 

.13-    .15 

.14  -    .16  ;  Sept. 

.09-    .10 

.13-    .16 

.17-    .18 

.  14  -    .15 

.17-    .18 

.  14  -    .154 

Oct 

.10*-    .11 

.16 

.18-    .20 

.  13  -    .14 

.20-    .21 

.  14  -    .154 

Nov. 

.14-    .15 

.17-    .18 

.19-    .20 

. 13  -    .14 

.20-    .21 

.14-    .154 

Dec. 

•0.0877 

10.1160 

90.1621 

90.1563 

90.1483 

90.1719 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

OATS:  No.  %^  easb. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  ToesdAj  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 


Jan 


1890. 


to.  201 
.20i 
.204 
.201 


Feb. 


ICar 


Apr. 


May 


June. 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov 


Dec. 


Average. 


.21 
10.20^    .201 

•m 

.20i 

.20i 

.21 

.211 

.22 

.22i 

.231 

.241 

.241 


.2&i-  .251 

.271-  .28 

.271-  .28 

.28-  .29i 


.28J- 
.271- 
.27J- 
•  271- 


•  27i 
.28i 
.28i 
.274 


.271- 
.27t- 

.32  - 

.33f 

.86- 

.881- 

.86i- 


.27} 

.28 

.29i 

.324 

.844 

.364 

.394 

.8741 

.87  I 


1891. 


to.  421- 
.42i- 


to. 


.50- 
.491- 
.614- 
.471- 


.44i- 

.44  - 

.S7i- 

.864- 

.32J- 

.854- 

.351- 

.34  - 

.854- 


.274- 
.284- 
.27{- 
.291- 


.844- 
.86- 
.864- 
.384- 
.88  - 
.394- 


.48 


35i 
.364 
.861 
.394 
.881 
.391 
.404 
.444 
.43 


44- 


481-    .43} 

48{-    .434 

41  -    .414 

.40 

.414 

to.  8106 


.28J- 

.29  - 

.271- 

.264- 

.261- 

.264- 

.271- 

.294- 


.30  - 

32- 

.32f- 

83- 


.811- 
.821- 


,82- 


424 
434 
481 
44 


44 

481 
441 

454 

46i 

494 

52 

621 

534 

634 

541 

541 

504 


52 
51 
511 

484 


441 

45 

384 

374 

34 

364 

354 

36 

37 


27} 
28} 
29 
801 


29 

294 

284 

264 

26} 

264 

271 

28 

291 


30| 
321 
324 
34 


324 

821 

32| 

82 

824 


to.  3873 


1892. 


t0.284-t0 
.2H|-    , 

.28- 


.284- 
.29- 

.28}- 


271- 
,261- 


.28}- 
.28  - 
,28f- 


.284- 
.294- 
.294- 
.314- 
.31  - 
.321- 
.294- 
.31  - 
.324- 


.32}- 
.294- 
.301- 
.31  - 


.801- 
.33  - 


.314- 
.291- 


.291- 


.30- 


29 
281 
291 
281 


281 

29i 

294 

29 

291 

294 

284 

281 

28 

291 

284 
281 


29 

304 

29} 

334 

311 

84 

30 

314 
33] 


34 
29} 
311 
314 


814 
334 
321 
344 
344 
331 
344 
32] 
324 


311 
30 
28} 
294 


29} 
30} 
804 
801 
80} 


291 
80 


to.  3042 


1898. 


t0.8O4-tO 


.281- 
.304- 
.294- 
.30- 
.294- 
.274- 
.29- 
.804- 
.291- 


.274- 
.281- 
.284- 
.271- 


,22  - 

234- 

,241- 


26j 

,26|- 

284- 


.27}- 
.271- 


.27 
.27}- 


304 
801 

314 
804 
81 

314 
804 
304 
29} 
301 
301 
804 
294 


284 
274 
274 
284 


294 

31 

294 

304 

29} 

27] 

30 

80] 

29] 


28 
294 
28] 
28 


224 
23} 
24} 
234 
231 
234 
274 
264 
284 


28 

27} 

26« 

274 

284 

284 

27} 

274 

284 


to.  2827 


1894. 


to.  281- 

.261- 
.26}- 
.27}- 

.28}- 

.294- 

.291- 
.301- 


to 


.32- 
.324- 


.331- 
.841- 
.321- 
.331- 
.331- 
.361- 
.41  - 
.441- 
.441- 


354- 

34- 
,31  - 
.29  - 
324- 
29}- 
30- 


,294- 
,304- 
,304- 

,281- 


271- 
,284- 
,274- 

,28- 
,284- 
,28|- 


28 

281 

26 

2611 

27] 

28 

271 

29 

28} 

291 

804 

30 

301 


804 
324 
324 
821 


344 

35 

331 

331 

844 

Si 

464 
451 


374 

88 

354 

32] 

30 

334 


29] 


29] 
304 
304 
29 


28 

28] 

274 

28 

284 

284 

284 

281 

281 


294 
294 
291 
29 


to.  8110 


1895. 


to.  281- 
.284- 
.271- 

.261- 
.271- 


to 


281- 
271- 
281- 


80j 

284- 


221- 
231- 
231- 
231- 


184- 
191- 
18}- 
19- 


.18  - 
.171- 

.18  - 

.181- 


.16}- 


284 

281 

281 

28 

28 

27 

27 

28 

281 


{ 


281 

281 


28 
28 

271 

281 

28 

29 

301 


30 
30} 

28] 
26] 


23] 
23] 
281 
23} 
23] 
201 
194 


181 

m 

19 
191 


m 

17} 

18 

^!* 

18 
181 

}?i 

m 


174 
17 

174 
16] 
17 


to.  2373 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PBODUCTS-Continued. 

OATS:  No.  2,  cmsli. 

[Price  per  boahel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1896. 

1897. 

• 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

to. 

171 

to.i64-ao. 

164 

t0.21|-t0. 

22* 

•0.27 

•0.224 

•0.24*-«0.24l 

Jan. 

10.174-    . 

18 

164 

, 

221 

.26* 

.221 

.24 

.18*-    . 

181 

164 

.214-    . 

23 

.26* 

.224 

.24 

.181-    . 

191 

16 

.234-    . 

23* 

•0.27  - 

.274 

.221 
2^4 

.244- 
.244- 

.24 
24* 

191 

16* 

• 

24 

.27* 

.23 

.244 

Feb. 

m 

164 

25 

.28* 

•0.234- 

.234 

.25 

191 

.15*-    . 

161 

264 

.27 

.234- 

.234 

.25- 

:ii 

.20-    . 

20i 

.164-    . 

164 

261 

.274 

.23 

.264- 

.19J-    . 

20 

164 

264 

.27 

.23} 

.26- 

:^ 

Mar. 

.191-    . 

20 

.16*-    . 

161 

.26*-    . 

264 

.261 
.26} 

.234 

.19  -    . 

m 

164 

26* 

.231 

.254 

.18i-    . 

18* 

16* 

26 

.274 

.231- 

.244 

.254 

tf 

.181-    . 

m 

17 

2ft 

.19i-    . 

m 

174 

.25*-    . 

251 

.264 

.241- 

.241 

.261 

Apr. 

191 

161 

.26-    . 

264 

.26* 

.25 

.26 

.194-    . 

191 

174 

.261-    . 

27 

.27 

.24 

.261 

.181-    . 

19 

17 

.29-    . 

294 

.261 

.234 

.23 

.234 

.261 

.27 

.284 

.18  -    . 

184 

.164-    . 

17 

30 

.27 

May. 

.181-    . 

19 

184 

.314-    . 

314 

.254 

.22 

.28 

.191-    . 

194 

.171-    . 

18 

.30-    . 

304 

.264- 

.27 

.22 

.301 

.18-    . 

184 

18 

.294-    . 
.26  -    . 

294 

.26*- 
.24  - 

.261 
.244 
.244 

.214 

.30 

.17  -    . 

171 

17* 

.254-    . 

26 

.214- 

.22 

.28- 

.284 

June. 

.171-    . 

18 

184 

.24*-    . 

244 

.21* 

.224- 

.221 

.28 

.17i-    . 

171 

.18*-    . 

184 

.26-    . 

254 

.254 

.23* 

.28 

.161-    . 

161 

18* 

21 

.26 

.25} 

.27 

.Iftf-    . 

1M 

17J 
17* 

.15-    . 

iSl 

.174-    . 

22 

.241 

.23* 

.271 

July. 

.161-    . 

17* 
17| 

18 

224 

.231 

.24* 

.304 

.171-    . 

.17*-    . 
.171-    . 

18 

.234-    ■ 

23* 

.244 

.23* 

.814 

.18-    . 

184 

171 

.244-    . 

254 

.244- 

.244 

.24 

.87 

211 

.324- 

33i 

.18-    . 

184 

.171-    . 

174 

.21  -    . 

214 

.194- 

.194 

.22- 

.224 

.35 

Aug. 

.16-    . 

164 

.161-    . 

17* 

.214-    . 

224 

.201 

.214- 

.22 

.364- 

.87 

•  17i- 

171 

.171-    . 

18 

.21  -    . 

22 

.204 

.224 

.86t 

.16-    . 

161 

.18-    . 
.  181-    . 

184 

19* 
19 

.204-    . 

204 
21 

.21 
.204 

.214- 

.211 

.344 

.161- 

16 

.194-    . 

.204-    . 

204 

.211 

.214- 

.214 

.34  - 

.344 

Sept 

141 

.20-    . 

20 

.211-    . 

21* 

.211- 

.22 

.22 

.344 

15* 

.194-    . 

194 

.214-   . 

214 

.221 

.214 

.864- 

.361 

.171- 

164 
17 

184 

.19-    . 

194 

.22-    . 

224 

.23  - 

.234 

.22 

.864 

.19-    . 

194 

.21*-    . 

22 

.28 

•224 

.84*- 

.844 

Oct. 

.181-    . 
.18}- 
.17i-    . 

181 

.18*-    . 

184 

.22  -    . 

224 

.224- 

.23 

.22* 

.854 

18* 
171 

.171-    '. 

^ 

.244-    '. 

^ 

.22 
.22* 

.214 
.22 

.85- 
.86*- 

.S54 
.864 

.23*- 

.23* 

.211 

.87 

.18i- 

.18* 

.19*-    . 

m 

244 

.23 

.211- 

.22 

.37*- 
.88*- 
.891- 
.42}- 

.881 

Nov. 

.18i-    . 

19* 

m 

19 

.201-    '. 
.21-    . 

20 

20* 

21* 

.24*-  : 

264 

.22* 
.234 
.224 

.22- 

.224 
.22* 
.22} 

.40 

.404 

.481 

21* 
.21* 

27 

184 

26* 

.22* 

.22 

.424- 

.44* 

.46 

Dec. 

.18*- 

l?t 

22* 

.26* 

.224- 

.23 

.22 

.44*- 

.itI-  . 

224 

26i 

.224 

.22 

.44- 

.46 
.46 

.16f    . 

17 

.28*-    . 

231 

.261-    . 

27 

.224 

.22 

.44*- 

17 

.44*- 

.464 

_ 

10.11 

1 

Wl 

10.1825 

10.2470 

•0.2452 

•0.2271 

•0.8179 

Average. 
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Tablc  1.— WUOLBBALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1880  TO  1901~CoDtmiied. 

FABM  PBODUCT8— CoQtmoed. 

[Pritt  per  biHbel  in  ChScago  oa  TneadAr  of  e«ch  week;  qooCatioiM  from  the  ennnal  reports  of  the 

Chicego  Board  ni  Tnule.] 


Month. 

1800. 

IWL                   ltt2.                    UBt.                    18M. 

1 

1886. 

Jul 

10.44                   90.66 
.444                     .70 
.444                     .704 
.44                      .704 

•0.86*1 

.»* 

•0.824- .834 

.TO* 

•0.53  1                •0.45i 
.554                     .454 
.574                     .44 
.531                     .44 
.52         tO.44  -  .45 

•0.48. 
.484 
.49* 
.50 
.60 
.60 
•0.53-  .53* 
.52*: 
.51*. 
.51* 

.a24 

.62* 
.54 

Feb 

Umr 

.43                      .71 

(a)                              .73 
.424                      .78 

(a>                               .83 
.424                     .86 
.424                      .944 
.124                      .90 
.424                     .85 
.424                      .86 
.434                      .86 
.47                       .87 
.484                     .92 
.494                     .84 
,,,,..,,,,,....' 

.78*-. 79 
.79 

.86 
.844 
.84 
.814 
.81 
.78 
.754 
.75 
.714-  -73 
.724 

..53 
.524 
.524' 
.514 
.51 
.50 
.50 
.48 

.444 
.43-  .434 
.44 
.46 
-45* 
.46-  .464 
.46*-. 47 
.464 

Apr 

.48 
.50 
.50 
.51 

.49 
.50 
.49 

.48 -.48* 

.54*—  .56 
.55* 
.58 
.65 
.63 
.63 
.64 
.66* 

.65-. 65* 

M*r 

.514 
.524 
.52 
.54 

.83 
.87 
.90 
.85 

.70*-  .71 
.76 
.75* 
.78 

'•6.50*^  .5i 
.574 
.60 
.55 
.55 
.504 
.49 
.49 
.48 

.45-  .45* 
.45-  .454 
.45 
.45* 
.47  -  .48 
.48 
.49 
.49 
.484 

Jane 

.53 
.60* 
.46 
.46* 

.83 
.84 
.80 
.77 
.78 
.66 
.66 
67 
•0.694-  ^73 

.724 

.78 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.71 

.66 

.66 

.66 

.65 
.69*-  .70 

.62 
.60-  .61 

July 

.47* 
.48 
.484 
.49 
•0.65-  .66 
.53 
.61 
.614 
.664 

.49 
.51 
.50 
.49 

.48 
.48 
.48 
.40* 
.40* 
.46 
.48 
47 
.47 -.47* 

.55 -.56 
.48 
.48 
.47* 
.48 
.43* 
.42* 
.43* 
.40 

Ao« 

.73-  .74 
.78 -.83 
.97  -1.00 
.92*-  .944 

.64 

.64 

.644 

.624 

.60 

.43 

.454 

.47 

.46 

.44 

Sept 

.61 

.584 

.61 

.61 

.594 

.61 

.63 

.67 

.664 

.87  -  .874 
.88  -  .884 
.884-  .894 
.864-  .874 
.83-  .84 
.84  -  .85 
.874-  .87j 
.874 
.904-. 914 

.564          .401- .41 
.564-  .561          .48*-  .45 
.551-. 56                      .46 

.57                      .46 

.46* 
.47* 
.47 
.46* 

.40 
.87 
.87 

.984 

Oct 

.54*-  .55 
.564 
.55-  .56* 
.524-  .53* 

.47  -  .47* 
.444 
.42 
.444 
.48 
.47 

.444-  .45 

.47 

.47 

.48 
.46* 
.46 
.464 
.47 
.47  -  .474 
.474-  .48 
.474 

.41 
.40 
.88 
.88 

.87 
.88 
.86 
.86 

Nov 

.67* 
.67 
.66 
.694 

.  0*^4    .  twf 
.934-  .94 
.93  -  .93* 
.98-    931 

.60* 
.504-  .51 
.49* 
.49* 
.49* 
.46* 
.47 
.471 
.50* 

Dec 

.684 
.68 
.674-  .68 
.66 
.66 

.904-  .92 
.881 
.884 

.86-  .864 
.87* 

.464 
.46 
.45 
.454 

.48 
.49 
.484 
484 

.35f 

.85* 

.88* 

.88 

.32* 

ATerage. 

10.5447 

•0.8334 

•0.6751               $0.4899 

1 

•D.4660 

•0.4825 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-- Continued. 

FAKM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

RYBs  No.  2,  email. 

(Price  per  boahel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesdav  of  each  week:  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


1886. 

1897. 

1896. 

1809. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t0.38i 

10.874 

90.454 

•0.54 -•0.544 
.544 

•0.604 

•0.49 

Jan. 

.86 

.87! 

•0.444- .454 

.60 

.48 

.88 

.87 

.441 

.564-    -^ 

.60 

•0.484- .48} 

|0.40-.4(H 

90.854- .854 

.46 

.56}-    .57 

.57  -    .674 

.60 
.51 

.48 
.494 

.*46' 

*344 

.'47*-**474 

.66 

.51 

.48} 

Feb. 

.881 

.85 

.474 

.554 

.554 

.49 

.  oO| 

.824 

.484-  .48} 

.554 

.584 

.494 

.39-  .891 
.891 

.834-  .88} 

.504-  .604 

.66 

.62 

.60 

.884 

.50 

.55 

.544 

.80 

Mar. 

.381 

.84 

.49-  .494 

.54 

.544 

.49}-  .50 

.86i 

.824 

.494-  .494 

.514 

.544 

.604-  .50} 

.85i 

.83 

.49 

.584 

.534 

.60}-    51. 

.851-  .86 

.824 

.494 

.86 

.82 

.604-  .504 
.514-  .62 

.'534 

.'544 

.'56" 

Apr. 

.87 

.82 

.584 
.664 

.65 

.504 

.37i 

.844 

.54 

.544 

.49} 

.36i 

.84 

.60w-  .604 

.584 

.584 
.531 
.584 

.604-  .S2 
.51 
.68 

.'854^*  .86* 

.*83* 

.624 

.*69* 

May. 

.86i 

.844-  .85 

.71 4-. 72 

.584 

.584 

.52 

.85i 

.  o4  —  .  944 

.684-  .684 

.60-    .61 

.554 

.58-  .584 
.684 

.84i 

.84-  .85 

.65-  .66 

.614 

•0.584-  .544 

.48-  .49 
.45 

.58-    .62 
.66 

.'82* 

.*82i^*.'8S4 

.*684^'*584 

.*62'-'.*68' 

June. 

.82i 

.88 

.48 

.59 

.544 

.604 

.81i 

.834-  .844 

.424 

.60 

.66} 

.474 

.32 

.84 

.48 -.44 

.61 

.694 

.47 

.28* 

.344-  .85 

.8(H 

.834 

.'454 

.'w' 

.*574^*.'58' 

.'47' 

July. 

.aoi-  .80i 

.344-  .85 

.46 

.66-    .58 

.574 

.48} 

.30* 

.861-  .87 

.474 

.54 

.524 
.514-  .514 

.51 

.80* 

.88-  .89 

.484-  .484 

.62 

.66  —  .664 

.60 
.484-  .49 

.54 

.664 

"aoi 

.*42'-*.*424 

*42i^'.*48' 

... 

*'.*5i4^".'5i} 

Aug. 

.284- .29 

.43-  .444 

.444-  .45 

.624 

.604 

.694-. 60 

.804 

.454-  .454 

.484-  .444 
.41  -  .414 

.58 

.49 

.574-  .58 

.814 

.50-  .58 

.584 

.58}-. 51 

.58 -.54 

.494-  .491 

.424 

.53} 

.804 

.604-  .61 

.43-  .434 

.54 

.'sii 

.514 

.*68'-*.*644 

Sept. 

.801-  .81 

.51 

.454-  .474 

.664 

.58 

.804 

.47  -  .474 

.47 

.57 

.62  -  .624 
.624 

.65 

.88-  .884 
.85 
.86 

.461-  .47 

.474-  .474 

.58 

.654-  .65} 

.'46'-*.'46* 

.'444^**45* 

**.*674^**.'57} 

.'iii 

.*54* 

Oct. 

.871 

.45 

.48 

.66 

.62 

.54  -  .55 

.87  -  .89 

.494 

.55 

.52 

.M  -  .65} 

.844- .85 

.604 

.55 

.49 

.534-  .544 
.54-  .554 

.544 

.474- .47} 

.*86*-*.'8g 

.*47*-'.*47i 

.'824 

.68 

.48 

.55-  .56 

Nov. 

.47-   .474 
.474-  .474 
.474-  .471 

.5U 

.494 

■"  -  :J3 

.584-  .60 

.874 

.51 

.68 

.574-  .584 

.864-  .87 

.52  -  .524 

.514-    .514 

.454- .454 

.58 -.60 

.45  -  .454 

.68 

.*i2'-*.*424 

.464 

.58 

.'si' 

.*48* 

.'69}^'.*604 

Dec 

•""iSg 

.454 

.58-  .534 

.604 

.464 

.68-  .634 

.464 

.544 

.604 

.46*-  .47 

.64 

.87 

.461 

.544-  .54} 

.50 

.47 

.64  -  .654 
.654-  .6^ 

.374-  .874 

10.8617 

90.8962 

•0.4966 

•0.66Z1 

•0.5177 

•0.5828 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIBS,  1890  TO  1901— Contanaed. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

fprice  per  hundred  poQod^  in  Chica^  on  Taesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  DaOf  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Month. 

1890. 
$3.12M&.25 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1886. 

Jan 

13.00-16.36 

$3.8M6.2S 

$3.3M6.00 

$1.75-$4.00 

$1.50-$3.65 

3.76  -  5.60 

3.76-5.18 

3.65-  6.60 

4.60-6.25 

1.75-  8.75 

1.50-  4.00 

4.10  -  6.00 

8.7S-5.2& 

3.80-  5.60 

8.60-8.60 

2.00-  8.60 

1.50-  3.90 

8.76  -6.00 

8.50-6.00 

6.0O-  6.28 

4.60-6.25 
8.40-  6.25 
3.20-6.40 

2.00-3.90 
2,25-3.76 
1.50-3.76 

1.75-  4.00 
1.75-  3.90 
2.00-  4.25 

Feb 

*  '8.'66*-*6.'66' 

3. 86^*5. 35 

4.66^  6.25 

3.00  -  6.85 

4.25-  5.25 

4.15-6.60 

4.75- 6. '16 

2.00- 3.80 

2.00-  4.50 

3.75  -  6.30 

8.60-5.50 

4.25-  6.50 

4.60-6.25 

2.25-3.85 

1.76-  4.60 

4.35  -  6.10 

4.00-4.60 

4.80-  6.75 

4.25-6.60 

2.00-3.75 

2.25-  4.60 

Mar  .. 

3.55-6.00 

4.10-  5.90 

4.00-  6.00 

4.45-  6.40 

2.00-8.60 

2,00-  4.75 

4.00  -  6.00 

4.00-  5.90 

4.75-  5.90 

4.00-5.26 

2.50-3.90 

2,00-  4.76 

4.50  -  6.00 

3.75-  6.00 

4.90-  6.25 

4.25-6.10 

2.10-  4.00 

2.25-  4.76 

,      4.00-6.35 

4.50-  5.80 
4.75-  5.85 
4.50-  5.90 

6.00-  6.10 
4.76-  6.56 
6.80-  6.25 

4.00-6.50 

2.50-4.30 

2.35-4.80 

Apr 

4.76  -  6.00 

8.80-  8.60 

2.75-5.15 

1.75-  6.00 

4.86  -  6.25 

4.90-  5.90 

4.80-  6.20 

4.15-6.90 

8.00-  6.40 

2.60-  6.00 

4.76  -  6.90 

4.0O-  5.80 

4.90-  6.40 

4.75-  6.00 

2.25-5.00 

2.75-  4.60 

4.80  -  5.80 

4.75-  5.90 

4.80-6.78 

4.75-6.25 

2.00-  4.50 

1.75-6.00 

3.10  -  6.00 
3.10  -  6.25 

1.75-  4-60 
2.26-  4.80 

May 

4.75-  6.40 

4.80-6.80 

4.00-  6.80 

1.75-  4.60 

5. 10  -  6. 40 

3.50-  6.50 

8.00-  6.16 

8.75-  6.80 

2.00-  4.60 

2,60-  6.00 

4.00  -  6.25 

4.76-  6.00 

4.80-  6.15 

3.75-  6.25 

2.25-  4.60 

2.50-5.15 

5.00  -  5.75 

4.00-  5.50 

4.50-6.85 
6.25-  6.65 
3. 60-  6. 15 

.   4.25-  6.66 

2.28-  4.60 
1.60-4.65 
1.60-  4.60 

2.76-  4.90 

Jane 

2.50  -  6.75 

4.66^6.25' 

6.66^  5.46 

2.60-  4.40 

3.50  -  5.60 

3.75-  5.65 

4.50-  6.10 

3.50-  5.80 

1.00-  4.10 

1.60-  4.15 

3.90  -  6.40 

.  ,3.25-  5.25 

4.00-  5.75 

3.26-  6.60 

1.50-3.35 

1.76-  4.25 

3.60  -  6.50 

3.50-  5.05 
3.50-  5.00 
3.50-  5.00 

4.0O-6.15 

2.60-  5.00 
4.40-  4.80 
2.25-  6.15 

1.80-  3.76 

1.50-  4.00 

July 

3.60  -6.05 

4.50-  5.80 

1.50-  3.85 

1.40-  8.90 

2. 80  -  4. 90 

3.75-  5.25 

3.  (»-  5. 75 

2.76-  5.50 

1.50-  3.90 

1.76-  4.30 

3.50  -  5.00 

3.50-  5.10 

4.25-  5.60 

1.50-  4.76 

1.50-  3.50 

2.25-  4.26 

4.00  -  5.35 

3.50-  5.00 

4.25-  .5.75 

4.00-  6.00 

1.00- 8.50 

2.00-  4.10 

3.30  -  5.36 
3. 75  -  5. 124 

2.75-  3.76 
2.25-  4.00 

Aug 

3.75-  5.30 

3. 50-  5. 75 

2.00-  4.60 

l.OO-  3.25 

4.00  -  4.60 

3.60-  5.20 

3.50-  5.90 

2.00-  4.25 

1.25-  3.60 

2.00-  4.00 

3.80  -  5.20 

4.60-  5.15 

3. 50-  5. 75 

2.60-  4.20 

1.25-  3.40 

1.65-8.40 

3.66-6.15 

3.80-5.124 

8.50-  .5.75 
8.75-5.75 
8.75-  .5.00 

1.50-  4.00 
1.00-  4.10 
2.25-  4.20 

1.16-8.75 
1.00-  8.65 
1.00-8.75 

1.26-  3.76 

Sept 

'3.'86*-'6.*i6 

3*50^  5.66 

1.20-  3.40 

3.60  -  4.85 

2.80-  5.00 

3.75-  5.00 

2.00-  4.124 

1.00-  3.60 

1.60- 4.00 

3. 35  -  5. 15 

8.60-  6.00 

8.28-5.15 

2.50-4.26 

1.26-  8.30 

2.00-  3.66 

8.28  -  5.10 

8.40-  4.75 

8.25-  4.60 

1.00-  4.00 

1.25-  8.60 

1.60-3.76 

8.50  -  4.75 
8.00  -  6.15 

8.40-  4.80 
1.90-  5.26 

Oct 

8.25-  4.90 

i.56^  4.60 

1.25-8.76 

1.80-  3.60 

3.40  -  5.00 

3.80-  5.60 

3.50-  6.35 

1.50-  4.00 

1.00-  8.40 

1.60-3.76 

8.50  -  6.25 

8.50-  4.90 

3.00-  6.25 

1.00-3.76 

1.00-  8.25 

1.25-  3.60 

2.75  -  6.60 

2.60-  4.90 

3.00-  5.00 

1.25-  4.10 
1.20-  3.76 
1.25-  4.00 

.80-8.15 

.75-  8.25 

1.25-  3.25 

1.00-3.30 
1.10-  8.80 
1.25-3.60 

Nov 

'2.'75*-'4. 75 

'   '*2.* 56^*5. 1*21 

3.00-4.75 

8.10  -  5.00 

8.25-  4.90 

3.50-  4.25 

1.66-  3.90 

1.00-  8.85 

1.25-3.40 

2.75  -  4.90 

8.25-  6.00 

8.50-  5.00 

1.50-  3.85 

1.00-  3.35 

1.60-  8.80 

2.75  -  4.90 

8.00-  6.00 

3.76-6.00 
2.26-  5.00 
8.00-  6.86 

1.00-  3.85 

1.00-  3.25 

1.86-  3.40 

Dec 

"3.66*-'6.i6 

"8.'86^*6.66 

1.25-  8.65 

1.00- 3.50 

1.80-3.40 

8. 25  -  5. 10 

8.26-  6.26 

8.2&-5.25 

1.00-  4.00 

1.00-  3.26 

1.80-3.76 

8.25  -  5.10 

3.80-  5.26 

8.2&-  5.25 

1.25-  8.90 

1.50-  8.60 

1.26-4.00 

3.00  -  5.00 

3.60-6.00 

8.40-6.18 

2.00-  8.66 

1.25-  8.60 

1.60-  3.75 

3.06  -  5.25 

4.80-5.40 

1.80-  8.65 

Average. 

$4.6284 

$4.6106 

$4.7796 

$3.8781 

$2.6967 

1 

$2.M96 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

SHBEP:  NmtlTe. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

82.00-83.75 
2.00-  3.85 
2.25-4.00 
2.60-4.00 

S3. 25-13. 80 
2.50-  8.85 
2.25-  4.00 
2.50-8.90 

12.75-44.70 
8.00-4.60 
2.75-4.60 
3.0O-4.60 
3.00-  4.65 
3.10-4.75 
8.26-4.75 
3.26-  4.65 
3.25-4.60 
8.20-4.60 
3.26-  4.60 
8.40-4.75 
3.60-4.75 

IS.  0044.25 
2.60-4.20 
2.7^4.10 
2.60-4.15 
2.7^4.35 
2.90-4.60 
3.0O-  4.60 
2.76-4.45 
8.0O-4.60 
2.75-4.60 
8.60-4.75 
8.60-4.85 
3.75-5.10 

13. 00-44. 86 
3.0O-4.85 
3.0O-  4.90 
3.60-  5.00 
3.65-5.35 
4.00-5.50 
4.0O-5.75 
4.00-5.75 
4.00-  6.00 
4.0O-5.85 
4.0O-  6.85 
4.25-5.85 
4.60-  6.00 

$2.75-$4.75 
2.60-4.76 
3.50-4.25 
2.76-4.60 
2.75-  4.60 
2.60-4.40 
2.75-  4.60 
2.75-4.60 
8.00-4.75 
3.50-  4.75 

8.25-5.00 
8.25-  6.00 

Jan. 

2.40-3.90 
2.75-3.90 
2.60-3.85 
2.60-3.85 
2.50-3.80 
3.25-3.60 
8.40-3.70 
8.40-3.85 
3.60-3.76 
8.60-3.70 
2.60-8.90 
2.80-  3.70 
2.00-3.75 

•     2.50-8.90 
2.75-  4.00 
8.20-4.10 
2.75-  4.10 
2.75-4.20 
2.75-  4.35 
3.00-4.50 
3.25-  4.50 
8.25-4.70 
2.75-5.25 
8.50-  6.00 
8.0O-  6.00 
2.75-  4.80 

Feb. 
Mar. 

4.00-4.85 
4.25-  4.80 
3.50-  4.60 
8.60-  4.60 

8.60-  5.00 
8.60- 5.00 
8.90-  5.00 
8.90-5.05 

4.60-6.26 
4.80-6.40 
4.60-  6.60 
4.25-5.65 

8.60-5.25 
4.0O-6.10 
8.00-  6.00 
8.0O-5.00 
8.0O-4.70 
3.00-4.40 
2.7!h  4.66 
2.75-4.76 
3.25-4.75 

Apr. 

2.60-  8.90 
2.00-3.90 
2. 60- 3. 90 
2.60-  ,.10 

2.75-  4.85 
2.60-4.75 
3.25-4.75 
2.75-5.00 

8.25-4.40 
8.0O-  4.80 
3.50-4.40 
3.25-4.60 
3.25-  4.60 
3.25-  4.85 
3.60-  5.25 
3.25-5.26 
4.0O-  4.25 

4.0O-  5.10 
4.15-5.20 
4.25-5.85 
4.40-  5.60 
8.90-  5.80 
8.25-  4.65 
3.0O-  4.85 
8.75-5.60 
3.25-5.26 

5.0O-  5.76 
3.75-5.75 
8.60-5.76 
4.00-5.40 
3.25-1.60 
3.50-5.85 
8.60-5.25 
8.60-5.80 
8.25-5.00 

May. 

2.10-  4.60 
2.00-4.10 
2.00-  4.25 
1.75-4.25 
2.25-4.00 
1.50-  4.00 
2.25-4.00 
1.75-3.35 
1.75-3.25 

2.60-5.00 
2.50-  4.80 
2.25-3.35 
2.60-4.15 
2.00-3.90 
2.85-3.85 
1.8^  3.85 
2.85-  4.00 
2.85-  4.00 

2.75-  4.60 
2.50-  4.25 
2.60-4.25 
2.25-4.25 

June. 

8.25-5.25 
8.00-5.25 
8.00-4.75 
8.00-  5.00 

4.75-  5.00 
8.60-6.00 
4.25-  5.25 
8.00-4.75 

4.26-4.75 
8.26-4.75 
2.00- 4.00 
8.60-  4.00 
3.00-4.35 
8.00-  4.60 
8.26-4.40 
8.00-  8.60 
8.26-  8.60 

2.0O-  4.26 
2.00-4.15 
2.00-  4.60 
1.60-  4.00 
1.60-  4.25 
1.60-  4.00 
1.60-  4.25 
1.60-  8.75 
2.26-  4.00 

July. 

1.7^8.25 
2.00-8.10 
2.26-8.20 
2.26-3.60 

2.60-4.15 
2.60- 8.90 
2.25-8.90 
2.40-8.90 
2.60-4.25 
2.7S-4.20 
2.45-4.25 
2.60-4.20 
2.60- 4.30 

3.00-  4.75 
8.25-  4.80 
3.60-  5.00 
3.0O-  4.75 
3.0O-  4.60 
3.00-  4.75 
2.75-  4.50 
2.90-  4.65 
2.60-4.60 

8.25-  5.00 

8.25-  4.86 
2.75-  4.60 
2.60-  4.80 
2.60-  4.60 

8.26-  4.50 
2.50-4.60 
2.75-4.40 
2.60-4.40 

Aug. 

2.00-3.60 
2.00-2.90 
2.00-2.90 
1.70-8.00 
1.75-8.00 
1.60- 8.20 
1.7^8.60 
1.60-8.80 
1.7^  8.26 

8.0O-  8.40 
2.75-8.86 
8.00-  4.20 
2.75-  4.20 

1.25-  4.00 
1.50-8.76 
1.60-  4.00 
1.85-8.60 

Sept 

2.25-  4.85 
2.00-  4.25 
2.60-4.85 
2.60-  4.60 

2.90-4.60 
8.00-4.75 
2.76-  4.80 
2.75-4.70 

2.75-  4.25 
2.60-  4.00 
2.60- 4.00 
2.26-  4.25 
2.60-4.65 
2.60-4.35 
2.60-  4.65 
2.60-4.40 
2.25-4.40 

2.60-4.15 
2.50-4.10 
8.00-4.25 
2.75-  4.20 
2.50-  4.10 
2.75-4.26 
2.50-4.85 
2.76-4.26 
2.75-4.25 

1.60-  8.60 
1.60-4.00 
1.75-  4.00 
1.76-4.25 
1.75-4.25 
2.00-  4.40 
1.60-4.10 
1.50-  4.00 
2.00- 4.00 

Oct 

2.0O-8.20 
1.76-8.60 
2.0O-8.60 
1.70-8.60 

2.60- 4.60 
2.70-  L60 
2.65-4.90 
2.50-4.65 
8.00-4.80 
Z75-4.80 
2.75-4.75 
2.75-4.60 
8.00-4.60 

2.76-4.75 
2.75-  4.60 
2.60-  4.65 
2.60-  4.30 
4.06-4.15 
8.90-4.30 
8.70-  4.25 
8.60-4.15 
8.60- 4.20 

Nov. 

2.0O-8.75 
2.26-8.85 
2.25-8.86 
2.0O-8.65 
2.0O-8.75 

2.50-  4.60 
2.60-4.65 
2.00-4.60 
2.75-4.76 

2.60-4.30 
2.76-  4.40 
2.25-4.25 
2,60-4.75 

1.60-  4.60 
2.26-  4.28 
2.25-  4.40 
2.60-4.25 
2.0O-4.60 

Dec. 

82.9622 

18.4971 

$8.9260 

13.8837 

$4.1236 

$3.8519 

Average. 
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Table  ■.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  (X>MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS-Continued. 


[Price  per  hondred  ponndti  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  cacti  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.] 


Month. 
Jan 


Feb. 


Mar 


Apr. 


May 


June. 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec. 


Average . 


wm. 


1891. 


1892. 


$4.90-«5.10 

93. 20-15. 00 

»l.  40-15. 20 

4.80-5.35 

4.15-  4.90 

4.75-  5.35 

4.90-  5.36 

3.60-  5.00  , 

4.75-  5.30 

4.25-6.60 

3.80-  4.90 

4.60-  5.25 

4.60-5.15 
4.60-  5.76 
5.00-  5.60 
5.20-  5.55 
4.50-  5.60 
4.75-5.60 
5.15-  5.85 
5.20-  5.80 


5.30-  5.75 
5.30-6.05 
4.75-  5.80 
6.30-  6.86 
6.50-  6.00 
6.25-6.26 
6.95-6.30 
4.80-  6.06 
6.00-  5.65 


8.55- 
4.25- 
4.50- 
4.-25- 
4.50- 
4.65- 
4.85- 
3.80- 
3.80- 
4.75- 
4.75- 
5.-25- 
6.25- 


4.86 

5.124 

5.45 

5.70 

5.75 

5.90 

6.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.80 

5.874 

6.90 

6.10 


4.30- 
4.85- 
4.75- 
4.90- 
4.50- 
6.20- 
5.10- 
5.70- 
5.60- 
5.80- 
5.46- 
5.80- 
6.10- 


5.15 
5.60 
5.50 
5.65 
5.65 
5.90 
5.75 
6.05 
6.35 
6.40 
6. -25 
6.35 


6.25 


»4.35-«5.26 
5.05-5.30  I 
4.25-  5.50 
5.10-5.35  I 
4.85-5.15 
4.85-5.15 
5.00-  6.30  1 
5.00-5.20  i 
5.0O-  5.35 
4.75-  5.30  I 
4.90-  5.35 
4.90-  6.30  ■ 
6.2^  5.40 


92.25-93. 66 
2.50-  3.40 
2-85-  3.60 
2-45-3.65 
2.85-  3.70 
2.25-  3.50* 
2.50-  3.75 
3.0O-  3.60 
2.50-  4.00 
2.40-  4.00 
2.60-  4.00 
2. 75-  4. 10 
3.65-  4.45 


5.26-  5.75 
5.20-  5.95 
5.15-  6.25 
5.50-6.00 


3.76-  4.85 
3.40-  6.26 
3.2&-  6.00 
3.2^  4.25 


5.60-  6.85 
5.60-  6.00 
4.75-  5.40 
4.*26-  5.25 


4.76-6.40 
4.66-  5.30 
5.10-  5.25 
4.60-  6.10 

'8.'66^*5.'25' 
8. -25-  4.60 
3.25-  4.40 
4.60-  4.90 
4.10-4.60 
4.10-  4.70 
4.00-4.20 
8.80-  4.46 
8.76-  4.40 


4.00-  5.00 
4.65-  6.124 
4.40-  5.15 
4. 50-  5. 10 
4.60-4.80 
3. 50-  4. 90 
3.85-  4.70 
3.56-  4.60 
4.15-  4.50 


5.76-  6.30 
5.00-  6.00 
5.06-6.26 
5.35-6.35 
5.40-  6.00 
5.00-  5.85 
4.80-  6.75 
4.60-6.55 
3.35-  4.50 


6.26-6.30 
5.25-  5.40 
4. 90-  5. 50 
4.75-  5.20 
4.80-  5.26 
3.50-  5.25 
4.60-  5.20 
4.00-  5.10 
3.90-  4.76 


4.00-  4.25 
3.60-  4.60 
2.50-  4.50 

2.75-  4.65 
2,25-  4.60 

2.76-  4.60 
2.00-  3.75 
2.0O-  3.30 
1.50-3.25 


3.40-  4.624 
4.60-  4.75  I 
3.76-4.76  I 
3.75-  4.60  I 


4. '25-  4.75 
4.20-  4.60 
3.00-  4.25 
3.50-  4.00 


3.40-  4.76  , 
3.75-  4.60  ! 
4.00-  4.30 
3.0O-  4.25  I 


3.70-  4.36 
4.00-  4.15 
8.85-  4.60 
4.00-4.40 
8.60-4.30 
8.00-  4.20 
8.60-4.60 
8.46-  4.60 
8.60-  4.60 


8.60-  4.50 
8.60-  4.25 
3.60-  4.40 
2.60-4.60 


4.10-  4.55 

4.25-  4.45 
3.7^  4.60 
3.15-4.40 
3.00-4.35 
8.75-4.50 

4.26-  4.80 
3.26-  4.50 
8.40-4.60 


4.25-  4.60 
4.50-  4.90 
4.25-  4.70 
3.75-  4.50 
3.50-  4.50 

3.65-  4.50 
4.25-  4.50 

3.66-  4.40 
3.75-  4.40 


2.26-  4.50 
3.75-  4.55 
4.25-4.70 
4.00-  4.35 


3.50-  4.95 
3.10-  6.00 
8.60-  6.00 
8.50-  4.80 
8.60-4.80 


4.25-4.85 
4.1^  6.26 
4.25-  5.00 
4.00-  5.00 
4.50-  5.20 


94.6644 


94.6719 


3.80-  4.50 
4.20-  4.65 
4.00-  4.50 
3.75-4.96 


3.90- 
4.10- 
4.25- 
3.20- 
4.25- 
4.45- 
4.60- 
4.50- 
4.50- 


4.25 
4.26 
4.65 
4.76 
4.80 
4.75 
5.16 
5.00 
5.00 


94.8695 


3.25-  4.76 
3.25-  3.60 
2.50-  3.50 
2.75-  3.25 
1.00-3.00 
2.75-  3.60 
2.00-  3.40 
3.00-  8.65 
3.00-3.40 


2.75-  4.00 
2.75-  8.40 
2.00-  8.25 
2.00-  3.20 
2.40-  3.40 
2.00-  3.35 
2. 50-  3. 50 
2.10-  3.60 
2. 20-  3. 15 


2.50-  3.45 
1.60-4.00 
2.25-  3.50 
2.50-  3.50 


2.00-  3.60 
2.75-  4.00 
2.50-  3.60 
1.60-8.00 
2.00-  3.50 
2.00-3.50 
1.50-  3.00 
2.00-3.25 
2.00-3.30 


2. 25-  3. 40 
1.75-  3.20 
2.40-  8.20 
2.25-3.26 


1.60- 
2.0O- 
1.50- 
1.10- 
1.15- 
2.00- 
1.50- 
1.75- 
1.25- 


3.10 
3.25 
3.00 
2.65 
2.75 
2.90 
2.95 
3.05 
3.00 


1.50-  3.55 
1.75-  3.05 
2.60-  3.50 
2.40-  3.25 


94.1265 


92.9808 


92.00-93.45 
2. 70-  3. 70 
2.50-  3.60 
2.60-  3.75 
2.50-  Z90 
2,65-4.10 
2,60-  4.40 
3.2^  4.50 
3.00-  4.40 
3.00-  4.76 
2.75-  4,40 
3.50-  4.60 
8.25-  4.75 


2.50-  4.90 
3,25-  4.85 
3.00-4.75 
2.7^  4.60 
2.25-  4.40 
2.30-4.60 
2.50-  4.75 
3.0O-  5.00 
3.00-  4,80 


2,^£b-  4.00 
2.60-3.35 
1.7^-  3.86 
2.50-  8.75 


1.75-  3.25 
1.90-3.70 
2.30-3.60 
2.30-3.70 
3,50-3.65 
2. 60- 3. 50 
2.25-  3,40 
2.^-2.90 
2.25-  3.00 


2.60-  3,00 
2,25-3.60 
2.00-  3.20 
1.75-8.30 


2.00-  8.25 
2.25-3.40 
2.00-3.40 
1.60-  3.00 
2.00-  8.10 
2.00-2.90 
1.76-3.16 
2.00-  3,05 
2.00-3.20 


2.60-  3. '25 
2.25-  8.20 
2.00-3.25 
2.25-  8.35 
2.60-8.45 


93.0943 


a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Table  !•— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Continued. 

SHKBPs  irestem. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter 

Ocean.J 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

•2.G0-I3.66 
2.80-  3.60 
2.80-3.65 
2.90-  3.80 

$2.4^-13.76 
3.10-  3.66 
3.25-  3.80 
3.0O-  3.76 

•3.75-W.60 
3.7&-  4.60 
3.26-4.50 
3.50-4.60 
3.80-4.56 
3.60-  4.60 
3.66-  4.55 
6.26-  6.60 
4.00-4.66 
3.60-4.45 
4.0O-  4.56 
4.00-  4.66 
4.10-  4.80 

$3. 10-^.  15 
2.85-4.60 
3. 10-  4. 60 
3.10-4.20 

3.25-  4.30 
3. 50-' 4.60 
3.60-  4.70 
3.40-  4.46 

3.26-  4.60 
3.00-4.70 
3.76-  4.70 
4.30-  4.86 
4.00-  5.00 

$4.00-$4.85 
4.15"  4.75 
3.86-  4.80 
4.25-  4.90 
4.40-  5.36 
4.40-6.35 
5.00-5.65 
4.25-  6.66 
6.2^  5.90 
6.00-6.80 
4.75-5.85 
6.40-6.85 
6.00-  6.00 

$8.65-$4.66 
3.60-4.76 
4.15-4.50 
3.60-4.50 
3.50-4.50 
3.50-  4.40 
3.75-  4.00 
3.00-  4.50 
3.50-  4.65 
3.66-  4.50 

4.0O-  4.75 
3.2^  5.00 

Jan. 

2.90-  3.70 
2.90-  3.66 
3.26-3.76 
3.00-  3.70 
8.00-  3.60 
8.40-3.50 
3.60-  3.75 
3.7^-3.85 
3.66-3.75 
3,60^3.75 
8.26-  3.80 
3.00-3.65 
2.86-3.65 

3.0O-  3.80 
3.26-  4.00 
8.86-  3.86 
3.50-  4.06 
3.50-4.15 
3.80-  4.36 
3.76-4.26 
3.60-  4.60 
3.76-  4.66 
8.75-  4.80 
4.60-6.36 
4.00-  6.00 
3.60-  4.80 

Feh. 
Mar. 

4.00-  4.96 
4.30-4.75 
3.90-4.25 
4.00-  4.60 

4.25-  4.90 
4.20-  6.00 
4.30-  4.80 
4.60-  6.10 

6.55-  6.25 
6.60-6.65 
6.66-  6.25 
6.25-  6.60 

4.60-5.00 
4.86-  5.25 
4.60-4.90 
4.10-  4.86 
4.66-  5.80 
4.65 
4.00-  4.60 
4.00-4.65 
3.75-4.60 

Apr. 

8.00-3.80 
3.0O-  3.85 
3.10-8.86 
3.00-  4.00 

3.70-  4.76 
3.60-  4.60 
8.60-  4.60 
3.75-4.50 

3.W-  4.30 
8.76-4.30 
4.0O-  4.30 
4.26-  4.50 
4.16-  4.60 
4.10-4.86 
4.26-  6.25 
4.40-  5.15 
4.40-  5.16 

4.60-  5.15 
4.90-  6.10 
4.76-5.40 

6.25-  6.50 
4.50-  5.25 
4.00-  4.80 

4.26-  6.00 
4.25-5.26 
3.10-  6.25 

6.50-  6.90 
6.26-  6.00 
6.00-6.60 
4.7^6.40 
4.7b-  6.60 
4.76-  6.40 
4.76-5:25 
8.50-  4.90 
4.00-  4.15 

May. 

3.00-  4.30 
3.30-  3.90 
S.OO-3.90 
8.50-  4.00 
2.50-3.60 
8.76-  4.00 
2.80-3.874 
2.50-3.10 
Z7&-  8.00 

3.76-  4.60 
3.50-4.66 
8.40-  4.00 
3.2&-3.86 
2.90-3.70 
3.10-  3.76 
2.75-3.76 
3.00-  4.00 
3.40- 4.00 

8.7^  4.35 
3.60-8.80 
8.50-  4.20 
3.60-4.16 

June. 

4.0O-  6.20 
4.0O-4.75 
4.26-  4.60 
3.86-  4.60 

3.65-  6.00 
4.50-4.75 
4.50-  4.65 
3.50-  4.35 

4.00-  4.60 
3.76-  4.00 
8.00-  4.00 
4.00-4.25 
3.60-4.35 
4.40-  4.60 
3.76-4.25 
3.60-3.75 
8.60-  3.90 

3.26-8  60 
2.75-3.80 
4.00 
3.40-  4.00 
8.0O-  8.60 
1.60-3.25 
3.60-4.85 
2.00-3.76 
8.25-  8.60 

July. 

2.26-8.15 
2.25-2.96 
2.60-3.86 
2.60-3.60 

3.10-8.76 
3.10-  3.66 
2.90-  4.00 
3.26-3.66 
3.25-  3.86 
3.00- 3.80 
3.60-4.00 
3.1&-  4.05 
3.0O-  4.10 

3.86-  4.40 
3.60-  4.65 
4. 10-  4. 80 
8.7&-  4.45 
3.70-  4.60 
3.70-  4.55 
3.75-  4.30 
3.66-  4.50 
3.75-  4.50 

3.75-4.25 
3.90-  4.00 
3.25-  4  80 
^50-  4.15 
3.60-4.05 
3.70-4.25 
3.60-  4.20 
4.00-  4.60 
3.25-  4.20 

Aug. 

2.60-3.26 
2.80- 3.10 
2.0O-2.76 
1.76-2.80 
1.60-  2.90 
2.25-2.80 
2.00- 3.10 
2.10-  3.20 
2,25-2.90 

3.60-  3.60 
3.60-  3.86 
3.80-  4.16 
3.26-4.10 

3.60 
3.16-  3.65 
2.75-  3.75 
2.36-  3.46 

Sept. 

2.90-  4.00 
2.26-  8.86 
3.00-  4.25 
3.10-  4.30 

8.50-  4.46 
3.66-  4.50 
8.76-4.60 
3.60-  3.80 

3. 10-  4. 10 
3.00-  3.90 
2.86-4.00 
3.50-4.26 
8.75-4.60 
3.10-  4.30 
3.50-4.65 
3.76-4.30 
3.60-4.25 

3.25-  4.10 
3.50-  3.80 
3.60-4.10 
4.0O-  4.10 
3.25-4.00 
3.7&-  4.25 
4.00-4.25 
3.75-  4.25 
3. 10-  4. 10 

2.85-  3.80 
2.50-  3.60 

3.25-  3.85 

2.26-  3.50 
2.76-  8.75 
3.26-3.85 
1.60-  3.80 
2.60-  4.00 
2.0O-4.10 

Oct 

2.60-  8.00 
2.60-  3.40 
2.60-8.85 
2.30-3.80 

2.7&-4.45 
3.10-  4.60 
3.00-  4.76 
8.25-4.60 
3.76-4.66 
3.60-  4.60 
8.70-4.60 
8.60-4.40 
8.76-4.40 

3.16-  4.40 
3.40-4.46 
2.90-4.25 
3.00-  4.10 
3.40-4.16 
3.40-  4.20 
8.30- 4.20 
3.25-4.10 
8.00-  4.15 

Nov. 

2.60-  3.50 
2.50-8.45 
2.60-3.60 
2.75-  3.45 
2.80-  8.56 

3.70-4.50  1        3.26-4.20 
3.80-4.60          1.75-4.40 
3.30-4.35          4.06-4.25 
3.76-4.75          3.86-4.76 

1.65-  4.00 
8.0O-4.00 
8.00-4.40 
3.00-  4.06 
2.60-5.00 

Dec. 

t3.1411 

13.7692 

$4.1626 

$4.1615               $4.5207 

$3.7442 

Average. 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— €ontinued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS— Concluded. 

'WHBATx  Contract  i^imdes,  email* 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesdar  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar 


Apr. 


May 


June. 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


1890. 


f0.76M0.77i 
,77 
76 
75} 


744- 


,78- 
,771- 


93  - 

,931- 

92|- 

93i- 


92  - 

89|- 

,84i- 


.85i- 
.88- 
.86*- 

.911- 

.98- 

.971- 

1.02  -  1 

1 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec. 


Average 


1.01  -  1 

.97i- 

.97i- 

.97- 

.961- 

.99i-  1 

l.OOi-  1 

1.021-  1 

1.00-  1 


,991-  1 
961- 
89i- 
93i- 


.91i- 
.89- 
.91i- 

.89i- 


1891. 


to 


761 

76 

741 

74i 

781 

77} 

79i 

80 

781 

80i 

86 

88i 

881 


95 
96 
96 
941 


96i- 
93- 
94- 


93i 
91 
86 
84* 


88 

881 

87 

874 

93 

944 

99i 

05 

061 


021 

99 

98i 

98} 

974 

Oil 

01 

034 

014 


00} 
98 
921 
96 


931 
90 

881 

904 


10.8938 


.98}-  1 
1.014-  1 


1.064- 
1.034- 


1.01  -  1 
.981- 
.96- 
.»5- 
.924- 
.914- 
.871- 
.864- 
.891- 


.881- 

.91  - 

1.01  -  1 

1.03  -  1 


.984-  1 

.93  - 

.944- 

.951- 

.941- 

.954- 

.974- 

.93  - 

.921- 


.901- 
.924- 
.901- 
.90- 
.89^ 


904 
881 
91} 


974 

94| 

941 

931 

94| 

99 

994 

OH 

034 

02 

064 

121 

084 


03 
064 
074 
04f 


014 
991 
974 
964 
934 
924 
891 
871 
924 


1892. 


1893. 


1894.- 


10.88 -to 
.86- 
.85f- 
.861- 


.854- 
.86- 
.884- 
.894- 
.87- 
.854- 
.83- 
.814- 
.784- 
.771- 
.791- 
.804- 
.814- 


891 
94] 
034 
06 


00 

96 

96 

96} 

961 

964 

98 

964 

94 


94 
954 
931 
934 


92 

904 
904 


10.9618 


.80  - 

.82- 
.814- 
.831- 
.824- 
.834- 
.784- 
.784- 
.79  - 


.784- 
.764- 
.794- 
.784- 


.774- 
.784- 
.77  - 
.75- 
.75- 
.724- 
.734- 
.72  - 
.74  - 


.731- 
.721- 


.701- 


.711- 
.714- 

.694- 


894 
86 
871 
874 


864 

89} 

90 

87} 

861 

81* 

824 

79 

79 

81 

81« 

811 


814 

82} 

81 4 

844 

85 

87} 

794 

78} 

80 


78} 
77 
80 
791 


784 
79i 

77; 

7.5| 

754 

734 

731 

72| 

744 


731 
73 
73« 
71} 


71 

71 

71 

71} 

71} 

71} 

71} 

69} 

724 


10.7876 


to.  724-10 


.72}- 
.741- 


,84}- 


.71  - 

.764- 

.71  - 
.681- 
.63}- 
.664- 

.654- 


,64  - 
,64}- 
,62}- 
,631- 


.55}- 


.61}- 
.634- 
.671- 
.671- 
.664- 


.66  - 
.63}- 
.614- 

.624- 


62}- 
61 4- 


724 
734 
764 
734 
72} 
744 
751 
734 
734 
731 
72} 
734 
78 


76 
86 
744 
71} 


72 
76 
734 

714 

69 

661 

664 

64} 

654 


65 
65 
63} 
65 


584 

69 

61} 

614 

62 

641 

694 

684 

664 


664 
64 

614 

634 

621 

604 

60 

604 

614 


634 
62} 
61 
604 


10.6770 


to.  621- 
.694- 

.694- 
.584- 

.66- 
.574- 
.67}- 

.56}- 


to 


.69  - 
.611- 

.671- 


.57}- 
.564- 
.56- 
.66- 

.541- 
.59}- 
.571- 
.694- 


674- 
,  56  — 
.65}- 


,544- 


.534- 

.53  - 
.61}- 


604- 


,514- 


544- 
54  - 


66  - 
64}- 
531- 
53}- 


69} 

63 

69} 

69t 

60 

694 

56 

571 

57} 

67} 

66} 

56 

56} 


594 
61} 
60 

684 


694 

574 
56 
56f 
644 

56 
60 


1895. 


t0.534-«). 
.54- 


581 

564 

56 

511 

62 

56} 

644 

64 

534 


54 
54 
534 
524 


51  i 
5lJ 
501 
51} 
61} 
634 
544 
541 
544 


67 
66 
64 
64 


to  6587 


.524- 
.541- 

.531- 


.64  - 

.564- 
.594- 
.61}- 
.604- 
.644- 
.711- 
.784- 


.76- 
.79}- 
.784- 
.70}- 


.681- 
.614- 
.664- 
.661- 
.70- 
.67- 
.654- 
.62}- 
.60- 


.60- 
.56  — 
.664- 


,694- 


65}- 


54  - 
664- 


684 

544 


52 

491 

504 

604 

501 

5U 
521 
64} 


644 
644 

67 

60 

624 

624 

64} 

721 

79} 


761 
8O4 
74i 
7lJ 


70 

66} 

67 

66} 

70} 

«7| 

66 

63 

601 


611 
674 
58 
694 


54 

694 
88} 
68 

661 


564 
564 

67 


10.6000 


—IWBWl— l^y»M  J  H  ■  J» 
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Table  ■.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FABM  PRODUCTS— Concluded. 

irilKATt  Contract  i^rades,  casli. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chica^  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 

Chica^ro  Board  of  Trade.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

661 

1901. 

Month. 

10.68 

•0.794 

•0.894-^0.90f 

•0.674-90 

.70 

•0.664-JO. 

•0.73MO 

.764 

Jan. 

•0.674- 

.68 

.784 

.91  -    .924 

.674- 

.70 

65 

.76- 

.76 

.60 

.78 

.92  -    .93 

.674- 

70 

.62 

h    . 

634 

.744-    . 
.711- 

.744 

.824 

.764 

.941-  1.00 

.69- 

71 

64i 

.724 

............ 

.711-    . 

74 

'.m-  '. 

67 

.734- 

744 

".66* 

"ib'nh-' 

'.'74' 

*.'98*-'i.'64" 

.691- 

.714 

.644-    . 

651 

.721- 

73 

Feb. 

.644 

.76 

.964-    .99 

.701- 

.72 

.664- 

67 

.73-    . 

734 

.644 

.78- 

.74 

.99  -  1.00 

.71f-    . 
.724- 

724 

.66-    . 

661 

.731-    . 

731 

.661- 

.66 

.76- 

.76 

1.05-  1.07 

74 

.644-    . 

65 

.744-    . 

741 

.66- 

.66 

.76 

1.084-  1.054 

.704- 

724 

.64-    . 

65 

.731-    . 

744 

Mar. 

.634- 

.64 

.74  - 

.75 

1.01  -  1.03 

.69-    . 

704 

.65-    . 

654 

.734-    . 

74 

.62 

.734 

1.014-  1.024 

.674-    . 

70 

.654-    . 

66 

.76-    . 

764 

.614 

.73- 

.74 

1.08  -  1.034 

.691- 

73 

.65-    . 

654 

.744- 

.744 

.624- 
.644- 

.63 
.66 

.72- 
.694- 

.73 
.70 

1.01  -  1.014 

1.02  -  1.03 

"".'764^". 

*734 

"".'664^*'. 

67* 

'   ".'Tii^**. 

"724 

Apr. 

.664 

.68 

1.044-  1.064 

.704- 

724 

.661-    . 

671 
66 

.694- 

704 

.644 

.78- 

.74 

1.074-  1.084 

.734-    . 

764 
731 

.66  -    . 

.704-    . 

714 

.624 

.72  - 

.73 

1.21  -  1.23 

.714-    . 

.641-    . 

65 
65 

.714-    . 

72 

.654-    . 

. 711-    . 

724 

'."6ii 

'"'.694-' 

'.*76i 

"i.'n'-'i.'iii 

*    ".'7i4^". 

744 

•  W4           « 

.654-    . 

664 

.724-  . 

74 

May. 

.63 

■.^- 

.741 

1.73  -  1.85 

.70-    . 

724 

.644-    . 

65 
65 

.704-    . 

714 

.611 

■Ml 

1.45  -  1.50 

.  60^  f— 

714 

.654-    . 

.734-    . 

744 

.69 

.72- 

1.60  -  1.66 

.73A-    . 
.744-    . 
.74-    . 

754 

.664-    . 

66 

.734-    . 

74 

1.25-1.40 
1.05  -  1.06 

77| 
774 

'*564 

■'-"• 

'.'is' 

"".'66J^". 

664 

■".'76*"'. 

'774 

June. 

.59 

.68- 

.70 

.84  -    .87 

.74-    . 

774 
774 

.724-    . 

744 

.704-    . 

72 

.674 

.694- 

.704 

.771-    .86 

.741-    . 

.76-    . 

784 

.694-    . 

694 

.56- 

.664 
.664 
.56 
.66 

.69- 
.70  - 

.70 
.71 

.77-    .86 

.714-    . 

734 

.81-    . 

82 

.661-    . 

664 

.641- 

.684- 
'.704- 

.691 
.711 

■■".'74:"  .'87* 
.744-    .87 

'"'.'724^". 
.7ll-    . 

*73i 
74 

'"W: 

'794 
79 

""."64*-  ". 
.63|-    . 
.644-    . 

"644 
631 

July. 

.66 

.76- 

.761 

.744-    .76 

.704-    . 

711 

.76  -    . 

77 

664 

.68 

.774- 

.781 

.70-    .73 

.694-    . 

704 

.744-    . 
.744-    . 

76 

75 

.69-    . 
.661-    . 

704 
671 

"*584 

*'.'764^* 

'*784 

.66  —    .664 

**."694^*'. 

'764 

.764-    . 

76 

.69-    . 

70 

Aug. 

.664- 

.564 

.79- 

.81 

.71  -    .76 

.69-    . 

70 

.741-    . 

754 

.734- 

76 

.64- 

.56 

.86- 

.86 

.71  -    .76 

.704-    . 

724 

.72-    . 

721 

.70  -    . 

73 

.66- 

.664 

.894- 

.93 
.90 

.66-    .69 
.67  -    .69 

.714-    . 
.704-    . 

734 
73 

.731-    . 

744 

.704-    . 

714 

".'56" 

.964 

.63-    .64 

.694-    . 

724 

"".'731^". 

744 

"".'C94-  *. 

n 

Sept. 

.664 

.964 

.66-    .66 

.704-    . 

724 

.734-    . 

741 

.69  -    . 

70 

.67* 

.914- 

.92* 

.66 

.704-    . 

71 

.764-    . 

774 

.691-    . 

701 

.624 

.884- 

.904 

.67-    .674 

.73-    . 

764 

.764-    . 

774 

.684-    . 

094 

.66  - 

.664 

.684 

"'.'84-' 

■J86' 

"".'62*-  ".'624 

...... 

.694-    . 

74! 

"'.'761-". 

'774 
76} 

"".*674^*'. 

69* 
694 

Oct. 

.694 

.86 

.66-    .66 

72f 

.764-    . 

.674-    . 

.744 

.87 

.641-    .67 

.69-    . 

71 

.784-    . 

74 

.694-    . 

704 

.67- 

.72 

.88 

.684-    .694 

.69-    . 

714 

.711-    . 

724 

.69-    . 

•  •  *  •  • 

.694-    . 

71 

.724-    . 
.721-    . 

721 

.694-    . 

701 

'.'78* 

'"'.'ss'-* 

.884 

"'.*66*-"."674 

.684-    . 

704 

734 

.714-    . 
.71}-    . 

724 

Nov. 

.80 

.86 

.66-    .664 

.664-    . 

684 

.724-    . 

731 

73 

.77 

.88 

.66-    .67 

.664-    . 

694 

.70-    . 

704 

.711-    . 
.7ll-    . 

721 
72| 

.79 

.894 

.67-    .694 

.654-    . 

68 

.704-    . 

701 

»  •  •  •  • 

.88- 

.90 

.661-    .68 

K    •    «    • 

»  •  •  « 

""'si'- 

.814 

.88- 

.89 

.641-    .651 

"  ".'641-*'. 

674 

:SJ:  : 

711 

"**.*73i^". 

764 

Dec. 

.78 

.88 

.631-    .68 

.664-    . 
.664-    . 

684 

70| 

.744-    . 

79 

.78- 

.78i 

.89- 

.90 

.654-    .68 

69 

.694- 

70 

.754-    . 

^ 

.774 

.88- 

.89 

.67  -    .70 

.654-    . 

69 

.694-    . 

704 

.774-    . 

.794- 

.80 

.78-    . 

784 

10.6413 

•0.7949 

•0.8849 

•o.no9 

•0.7040 

•0.7187 

Average. 
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Tablb  ■.—wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FOOD,  ETC. 


(Price  per  buihel  In  H 


-k  OD  the  Snt  of  each  monlh;  qu 
Commerce  nnd  r™nmerci«l  B 


>e  New  York  Joom 


M»b. 

IS90. 

,»,, 

1»2. 

189S. 

,«. 

■», 

Mm 

£■■■- 

jiiit:::::: 

See 

Dee.::::::; 

n.M-ii 

1.70-1 
1.70-1 

l.SS-1 

LMl-  1 

2.-a  -  j 

2:«-i 

12.  w  -e 

2.221-; 
2.«  -  j 

2:271- 
2.10- 
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« 
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r 

1.95 -i 

BO 
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m 

I2.0fi-2.10 
.    2.20 
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2.0O 

l.Mh  1.90 

2:00 
I.w-  I.w 
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i:?ji- 1 
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«.7I| 

1.95 -2: Jo 

1.95  -2.00 

2.00 

1.» 

1.70 

i.«-i:«i 

ATcrsKO . 

r.;.ffjw  1           B.2631 

"■^ 

»l.9906 

tl.SiW 

•I.7S96 
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loleacht 

n. 

Pom  tlie  Merch»Bto'  Revieir.] 
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10,07 
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M 
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07 
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07 

OH 

m! 

07 

07 

07 

07 

07 
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w. 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— CJontinued. 

FOOD,  ETC. 

BEANS:  medlam,  cliolce* 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Ck>mmerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 
$1.30  -$1.35 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$1.^  -«1.074 

$1,174-11.20 

$1,824 

$2.00 

$2.25 

Jan. 

1.274-  1.30 

1.05 

1.124 

$1.30-  1.324 

2.20 

2.25 

Feb. 

4.25 

.924-    .95 

1.15 

1.324-  1.35 

2.10 

$2,224-  2.25 

Mar. 

1.174 

.85 

1.05 

1.374-  1.40 

2.15 

2.00-  2.05 

Apr. 
May. 

1.174 

.90 

1.50  -  1.55 

1.374 

2.16 

2.10 

1. 10  -  1. 124 

.874-    .90 

1.40  -  1.424 

1.80-  1.324 

$2. 124-  2. 15 

2.10 

June. 

1.06 

.874 

1.20  -  1.25 

1.324 

2.10 

2.024-  2.05 

July. 

1.00 

1.05-  1.10 

1.35 

1.35 

1.90  -  1.924 

2.25-2.30 

Aug. 

1.05 

1.25 

1.274-  1.30 

1.374 

1.80-  1.824 

2.75 

Sept. 

1.15-  1.20 

1.20 

1.20  -  1.224 

1.474-  1.50 

2.10 

2.20  -  2.25 

Oct. 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

1.75  -  1.80 

2.20  -  2.224 

2.024-2.06 

Nov. 

1. 124-  1. 1? 

1.25 

1.05-  1.25 

2.05  -  2.10 

2.224-2.35 

2.00-  2.05 

Dec. 

fl.1740 

91.0448 

$1.2479 

$1.4531 

$2.0969 

$2.1927 

Average. 

BREAD:  Crackers,  Boston  X. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


$0,064 

$0,064 

$0.07 

$0,074 

$0.07 

$0.08 

Jan. 

.064 

.064 

.07 

.074 

.07 

.08 

Feb. 

.064 

.06 

.07 

.074 

.07 

.08 

Mar. 

.064 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

Apr. 
May. 

.064 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.064 

.05 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.08 

June. 

.064 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

July. 

.064 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.06 

.08 

Aug. 

.064 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Sept. 

.064 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Oct. 

.064 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Nov. 

.064 

.06 

.074 

.07 

.08 

.08 

Dec. 

$0.0660 

$0.0592 

$0.0733 

$0.0713 

$0.0750 

$0.0800 

Average. 

BREAD:  Crackers,  soda  XX. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first t)f  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants*  Review.] 


$0,064 

$0.07 

$0,074 

$0.07 

$0,064 

$0.07 

Jan. 

.064 

.07 

.074 

.07 

.064 

.07 

Feb. 

.064 

.064 

.074 

.07 

.064 

.07 

Mar. 

.064 

.064 

.074 

.064 

.064 

.07 

Apr. 
May. 

.064 

.054 

.074 

.064 

.064 

.07 

.064 

.054 

.084 

.064 

.064 

.07 

June. 

.064 

.054 

.08 

.064 

.07 

.07 

July. 

.064 

.054 

.074 

.064 

.07 

.07 

Aug. 

.064 

.054 

.074 

.064 

.07 

.07 

Sept. 

.064 

.064 

.074 

.064 

.07 

.07 

Oct. 

.07 

.054 

.074 

.064 

.07 

.07 

Nov. 

.07 

.054 

.07 

.064 

.07 

.07 

Dec. 

$0.0658 

$0.0592 

$0.0758 

$0.0663 

$0.0675 

$0.0700 

Average. 

BREAD:  Loaf,  1  pound  after  baklni;. 

[Price  per  loaf  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.04 

80.04 

$0.04 

$0.04 

$0.04 

$0.04 

Jan. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

Feb. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

Mar. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Apr. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

June. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

July. 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

Aug. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Sept. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

Oct. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Nov. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

Dec. 

10.0118 

$0.0400 

$o.otoo 

$0.0400 

$0.0400 

$0.0400 

Average. 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MM0DITIE8,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 
BRBADs  I^aal*,  lioaieiiuule*  1  pound  and  4  oune^s  teefore  INkklmc* 


[Price  per  loaf  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    Standard  weight  and  standard  prices 

Brooklyn,  and  one  or  two  in  New  Jersey  who  deliyer  their  bread  in  Manhat- 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1882. 

1 
1898.                    1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.Oi 
.04 
.(M 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.M 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.(M 
.04 
.(M 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.(M 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.(M 
.04 
.(M 

to.  04 
.(M 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

Average . 

10.  (MOO                10.0400 

to.  (MOO 

to.  (MOO 

to.  0400 

tO.0400 

BRBAD:  I^aaT,  Vienna,  1  pound  and  2  oaneea  before  baklni;* 

[Price  per  leaf  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.     Standard  weight  and  standard  prices 

Brookljm,  and  one  or  two  in  New  Jersey  who  deliver  their  bread  in  Manhat- 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Aor 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

to.  04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

Average. 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 

to.  0400 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continned. 

BREAD}  Ijoaf,  lionieniaile«  1  pound  and  4  ounces  before  baklni;* 

changed  by  the  Bakers'  Aflsociation.  which  Includes  leading  large  bread  manufacturers  in  New  York, 
tan.    Quotations  furnished  by  Emil  Braun,  editor  of  the  Bakers'  Review.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10. 08 

10.04 

10.04 

10.04 

10.04 

to.  01 

Jan. 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Feb. 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Mar. 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

Apr. 
M^y. 

.08 

.04 

-    .04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.Oi 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

June. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

July. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

Aug. 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.01 

.01 

Sept. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.W 

Oct. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Nov. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Dec. 

|0.0:t58 

to.otoo 

90.0400 

30.0100 

30.0400 

30.0100 

Average. 

BREAD:  Ijoaf«  Vienna^  1  pound  and  2  ounces  before  baking:. 

charged  by  the  Bakers'  Association,  which  includes  leading  large  bread  manufacturers  in  New  York, 
tan.    Quotations  furnished  by  Emil  Braun,  editor  of  the  Bakers'  Review.] 


30.08 

10.04 

•0.04 

30.04 

30.04 

30.04 

Jan. 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

Feb. 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.01 

Mar. 

.06 

.04 

04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Apr. 
Miy. 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

June. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

July. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Aug. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.04 

Sept. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Oct. 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Nov. 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 

Dec. 

10.0858 

10.0400 

10.0400 

30.0400 

30.0400 

30.0100 

Average. 

J 
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Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

[Pifce  per  ponnd  In  Elgin.  HI.,  on  llondkjr  of  «oh  week;  qnoUttoiu  In 
WlllgoD.  editor  of  the  Elgin  Dairy  Report.] 


I  tsblEe  compiled  b;  D.  W. 


»« 

IM7. 

IMH. 

,». 

,m 

,»,. 

Month. 

10.23-10 

.1»H 

20 

fO.W-10, 
.IW- 

1 

10.21 

lis 

■Wl 

1 

» 

2> 
24 
24 

"1 

.21 

Jan. 

.»- 

1H| 

■HH- 

i" 

:22 

24 

.21 
.21 

.22 
.2SI 

Feb. 

.14- 

1 

1 

1 

.io 

.20 

34* 

24 

:i' 

■  211 
.211 

Uar. 

■  « 

:f 

18 

1 

1 

.181 

Apr. 

•  ISi- 

1* 

:mh 

:l 

;1 

Mar. 

.15- 
.Hi- 

1 

if 

'3 

'.\9 

Jnne. 

-IM- 

iK 

!l8 
.18 

'■  Tl 
.20 

IS 

'if 

.19 

.20 
.20 

.20 

Jnlj. 

IS*" 

H 

* 

1 
1 

Aug. 

:22i 

!22 

211 

.10 
.20 
.10 

■1 

.22 

■S' 

.22 

Sept. 

.IB- 

« 

22 
22 
22 
28 

.20 
.20 

1' 

.23 

;•" 

1 

22 

1 

°" 

.21 

i 

:i 

"■'■ 

-20( 

:!! 

.20 

.2a 

.28 

5 

ii 

Dec 

sse 

IU.2076 

I0,S178 

10.2114 

Average. 
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-WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1; 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

BirrTEHi  Creamery,  BIcIb  uid  olher  Wea 


[Price  per  poond  Id  New  York  on  Tueada^r  ot  each  week: 


irclafBulleU 


0  TO  1901— Continued. 


n  the  New  York  JoDmal  ol 


18»C 

IW. 

.«. 

ISM. 

ISOO. 

1901. 

Month. 

Feb. 
M»r. 

Apr. 

» 

24 

» 

20 
20 

to 

2S 
20 
20 
20 

to 

10.W1- 

10 

I0.M1- 

30 
2fi 
IS 

28 

■u 

24 

28 
2b 
IS 

to. 

26 
22 

23 

1 

I: 

IS 
S 

18 

is 

19 

a) 

■at 

20 

20 
20 

S 
1 

Ml 

! 

22 

..- 

1 

1! 

i; 

IS 

IB 

18 
IB 

2U 
20 

20 

19) 

i? 

»)■. 

.^^- 

1ft 

P 
I 

6 

»,IS- 

16 

1 

»:!!l|: 

19 
19 

"'■■ 

1 

|Si 

20 

i' 

22* 

15 

19 

20 
20 

July. 

181 

1 

■  aoi- 

IB 

1 

23 
23 
23 

An*. 

It 

18 

■a\ 

22 
22 

i 

Sept. 

•a , 

S' 

il 

22 

il 

2S 

221 

21 

22 

1 

251 

»0. 

i,  * 

2e 

28 

251 

■i5 

24 

Dec 

A,.™>. 

to.z 

" 

».. 

MS 

10.  Z 

83 

Tablb 


BULLETIN    OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OK   L, 


WHOLESALK  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890 ' 
FOOD,  ETC — Continued. 

ntlTTBBi  Italrri  New  York  SMM.  half-flrklB  tniM,  Bilra,  fkncr,  c 

"rice  per  pouiHl  in  New  York  on  Tuosttar  of  each  ireek:  quoIatlonB  Irom  the  New  Yor 
Commerce  and  CommeniUl  Bulletin,] 


Honth. 

IMS. 

IBM. 

18*2. 

,m 

im. 

-    1 

J«ii 

"I!:"! 

10.26-     .28 
.2<  -     .26 

KK26-»0.!6 

».2e  -»0.27 
.28-     .27 

.27-    :28 
.28-    ,29 

-1 

n. 

10.201-  : 

Feb 

Mir 

.16-    .7 
.17-    ;  71 

1 

.28-     .M 

.24-    '.li 
.25-    .28 

:g 

.29-    .SO 
.81 

'.a 

.17-  :2s 

Apr 

..,.;! 
ll\\ 

SI 

:22ii  : 

M.r 

:1 

.18t-    .  9 

.20 
.20 

..171 
.171-    ,18 

'.V> 

.2S1-    .29 
.20-    ,211 

1 
,21-  :2ii 

June 

:m 

Alt-  :  e 
■m-  :  B 

July 

.ii 
'.u 

.20 
.19-     .20 

.21 

.17-    . 

,20-  :; 

Aug 

.let-  .20 

.21 

.211-     .22 

■  "1 

.19-    .191 

.28-  lao 

Bept 

.20 

1! 

■""I 

.221-     .» 

.22-   .; 

!22-  ;■ 

.22-   .; 

KOT 

Dee 

OOUESE    OF    WHOLESALE    PBIOEB,   1890   TO   1901.  285 

Tablb  I.— wholesale  prices  of  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC Continued. 

BUTTBRi  ItaliT,  New  York  BM1«,  taair-arkln  tab*,  extn,  rancr,  or  flneat. 

|Fr1v«  p«r  pound  In  New  York  on  Tueadajr  of  euh  week;  quoUtlona  from  the  New  York  Jounul  of 


iws. 

,»,. 

,». 

.m 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.11 

10. 1« 

10.19 -».» 

•0.18 

10.17 

10.28 

J»n 

10.16- 

■'^ 

.18 

.18 

.28 

-U 

.16- 

)D.19- 

.191 

.19 

.171- 

.18 

10.17- 

]l8 

in 

,20 

.it' 

...... ^ 

'""M"- 

."« 

10.24- 

.241 

iio 

10.  n- 

.17 

'.Ti 

-20 

19 

.18- 

.181- 

'.■m- 

:» 

1 

:ao- 

.21 

.22 

.20 
.20 

:!!: 

:i3 

:!S: 

:!5i 

'11 

ill 

"" 

:!?: 

'm 

,1»- 

• 

;» 

.'ioi 

Apr. 

.191- 

.20 

!20 

!21 

AH 

'.    : 

.18 

:i7 

.191- 

.20 

.14- 

.1*1 

.  6 

,18- 

'.m 

.18- 

.161 

:i8i 

.15 

.'iij 

""."isi^ 

.'19' 

Mar. 

.1^ 

:!S 

.18 

.19 

,16 

.131- 

.171- 

.16 

'■  11 

16- 

:S 

■" 

19 

jm 

:i8 

:i7 

June. 

.16 

.H- 

.  *\ 

.18 

.17 

.18- 

'a«\ 

.  *t- 

.IS 

■     1 

.171 

.18, 

.  4i- 

.161- 

.17, 

.1ft 

■  *i- 

........ 

......... 

iui 

;i6i 

."Hi 

:i8i 

.18, 

July. 

HI 

.16- 

;ia 

" 

.171 

.181 

.18 

.  i- 

.HI 

.18 

.18 

.    4- 

.141 

■  * 

.181 

.161- 

:i7 

,19 
if 

.18- 

Is' 

."  ii 

.' 

..... 

Aug. 

■  ? 

.161- 

'■■m 

.181- 

;i9 

.  *i- 

:» 

.U- 

-  « 

.161- 

.  7 

'.  J 

.181 

:s; 

s 

:i!|: 

.'  b 

.a' 

.isi 

Sepu 

.   81 

.  8 

.20- 

;ai 

.10 

.18- 

.1*1- 

-18- 

.20 

.181- 

!20i 

"is*" 

!l6 
.  64 

..... 

'.n 

:-a 

■  ■.m':* 

Oct. 

.  7 

.181- 

.  9 

,18- 

.  81 

.22 

.191- 

.10- 

.17- 

.18 

.■a 

-201 

.10- 

■m 

.  8 

.JO 

.» 

22- 

'.w 

:|: 

.21 

|: 

:S: 

'M' 

.28 

.U| 

Not. 

.  7- 

.  8 

.20 

.28- 

!Z3 

.    8- 

.  81 

.M  - 

!u 

!l8 

.  8- 

.  ft 

■m 

:» 

12' 

'.ID 
.181 

,28- 

:^i 

:z3- 

.281 

.'25' 

■■■■.js':' 

.m" 

Dec. 

.28 

.23- 

!23- 

.26 

ilB 

.22- 

.18 

.»- 

.161 

.28 

:23 
.18 

7» 

10.1985 

10.1115 

10. 2007 

Avence. 

286                  BULLETIN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOB. 
Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1H90  TO  IBOl— Coatinued. 
POOD,  ETC Continued. 

CHEESBi  New  York  BlaM  t^etory,  Hill  cnnm,  larce,  rolored,  k«Bt  cradcB. 

Jew  York  Jounial  o! 


Uonth. 

imo. 

■»>. 

.«.. 

I89S. 

1891 

,». 

Jui 

10.101-10. 

.101- 

IO.(»l-» 

i 

» 

111-    .12 

-Ill:" 

.  l- 

'.  t  - 
.  1  - 

!il 

IIJ 
12 

12 

10 

».  Ill- 
ill  J- 

1 

1 
1 

1 

10.  u 

•":11!:  ; 

Mar 

.101- 

0) 

I 

1 

:  11- 

i 

!: 

1  ' 

11 

11 

11  -    ill 

M.y 

June 

July 

AU8 

etpt 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

:iot- 

f 

I 
s, 

1 

.,,- 

i; 

.071 

:»:  :!S| 

.or.i-  .07 

.11- 

10 
09 

.101         .11(- 

101-   .{0l|      .111- 

i 

09] 

ii 

.111- 

.091- 

It 

11 

09 

.081- 

osi 

.091- 

091 

08 

OH 
081 

ii:l 

.«.- 

.07  -     ,07 

.071- 

1 

i 

os: 

09-     .09 

:Sj: 

Wi 

.OSi- 
,0«i- 

.091- 

1 

09 

-1 

.071-  '.mi 

.081- 

0«| 

oe: 

os! 

10-   .10 

.091- 
.lOH 

09 

K 
10 

'.0»  - 

.ow- 
.ow- 

i 

ii 

.091- 

,091- 
.091- 

:Sj: 

09 
09 

091 

m 

.10)- 
.10- 

1 

■"*'  imi 

10(-    .10 

.lOJ- 

:ioi- 

'.i    - 

1 

.101- 

101- 
.101- 

10 

1! 

i 
11 

.081-  :S 

.lOH    .101 

.091- 

.0»1- 

,0»|- 
.101- 

ill 

IS:  ;■!- 
If 

w 

a 

.111- 

111 
Hi 

:1!|: 

ii 

1! 

:S  :!« 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

C^HBESEi  Neiv  Vttrk  Stale  tactory,  rnll  rream,  Ia.rs«.  c<>I«red,  beat  (r>des. 

(Price  per  pound  in  .Vew  York  on  Tunday  of  e«eh  week;  oiioUliotn  (rom  the  New  York  JoBni«l  o( 
Commeree  nnd  Commurclsr  Bulletin.] 


288  BfLLBTlN    OF   THE    DEPABTMZHT 

Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICtS  OF  COMMODITIES 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued 

COPPBK:  Rl*,  N«.  T. 

(Price  per  pouiiil  In  New  York  on  the  flrat  nt  rurtt  monlh:  qooUtknu  tram  the  New  York  Joumftl  ol 
Commen*  and  Commeri-Ui  BulleUn.] 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

OOFFKEs  Rio,  No.  J. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  miotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.  Hi 

fO.lOHO.lOi 
.091 

90.064 

90.061 

90.074-90.07* 

90.074-90.07* 

Jan. 

10.13-    .13 

061 

.061 

.064 

.07 

Feb. 

.13{-    .18 

.091 

064 

06i 

.061 

.0714 
.07*-    .06 

.07*-    .071 

Mar.  - 

.181 
.131 

.06 
.08 

06 
07 

*:l!r 

^ 

.061 

Apr. 
MAy. 

.13 

.074 

06* 

. 

06* 

.06*-    .06* 
.08*-    .09 
.091 
.06* 

June. 

.18 
.11* 

.071 

.07i 

.06i 

90.06}- 
.06- 

:^ 

.061 

.06 
.054 

July. 
Aug. 

.101 

^ 

.054 

.054 

Sept 

.101 

.07 
.06 
.061 

.06* 

.06*-    .06* 

.064-    .05* 

Oct. 

.11 
.10 

.06}- 

.06 
06} 

Z\ 

n 

.06J-    !07** 

Not. 
Dec. 

i0.1233 

90.0793 

fO.0633 

90.0604 

90.0622 

90.0646 

Average. 

290  BtTLLETIM    OF   THE   DEPAETMEMT   OP 

tabix  I.— wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  i88 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

Boesi  New-Isld,  nncr,  ne>^br. 

[Pilce  per  doieD  in  New  York  on  Taeodair  of  each  week:  quoMtlona  Irom  the  New  York  Jonmsl  ot 
Commerce  and  Commercial  BatleUn.] 


Month. 

,». 

»,. 

™. 

UBS. 

18M.                   1895. 

J«i 

l0.18-«), 

:lSi: 

1 

10.30-10.31 

271 

•":g*:J! 

:»-  :36 
:S::g 

,2»-     .80 
.20 

.20 

iiB 

"1 

.isi 

Feb 

Mar 

.Mt- 

1 

6* 

.181-  :  sj 

.22* 

1 

:29i- 

.181- 

i' 

15 
ISl 

i 

151 

iH 

201 
13 

Apr 

;il 

2 
IS 

s 

i! 

■'*  1; 

IS 
111 

M.y 

*li 

.18- 
.IBl- 

16 

16 
16 

.161-    .161 

,17-    .17^ 
,17t-    .171 

■"-  ;i! 

12 
18 

:i6- 

is 

.ISi-    .181 

:1S|:  :!!' 

July 

.16- 
.171- 

.8)1- 

20 
211 

.161- 

.ni- 

18 

'•-  iii 

1 
1 

181 

Aug 

■■"-  :1S 

.23- 

.23  - 

.aa- 

20 

1 

.171-  :i8 
.171-  :is 

.23-    '.H 

flept 

.211- 

■St 
It 

22 
22 

23 
21 

It  ;| 

IB 

Oct 

'2*H 

f 

25 

:27-  :^ 

22- 

T- 

26- 
26  - 

1 

23 
27 

1; 

22- 
25- 

■a 

2& 

1 

:& 

2« 
28 

.29-    :29l 

.2ft- 

:8i- 

26 

29 

80 

32 
S3 

Dec 

:il: 

82 
2S 

.29-    .291 
.29-     ,30 

:"-  :m 

23  - 

HO 
28 

S-. 

29 

2S 

■>■•"«■ 

10.  IMS 

10. 2160 

•>.21SJ 

•1.2247  1            l0.1S3fi 

10.2002 

Tablb  I.— WHOLES.iLE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  IBOI— Cootinue 
POOD,  ETC — Continued. 

FISHi  Cfitf,  dry,  bank,  Itkrce- 

[Price  per  qulnUI  In  Boalon  oil  tbe  fliM  of  each  month:  quolatioim  rmm  Ihe  Boalon  Hemld.] 


Month.    1     ■    IMO.                   IBBl.         1          IBM.                   18BS. 

MM.                      ltl». 

Jan.... 

« 

1 
ll 

00-1 

75 
75 

60 

OD 
00 

■a 

IS.  60  -16.60 

Sis 

6,37t-  O.O'JI 

17. 00-17. 26 
7.75-8,00 

6:75-  700 

i.aa-  i.ii, 

7.00-  T.'Jft 

17.00  -17.26 
i-K  -  6:7ft 

•mi 

8.60-6.00 
6: 00  -  6:-25 

6,25-6.60,        6.00-6.; 

6.60-6.'ift          ft.00-5.51 
5.60-6.50           5.00-5.61 

sa   sit. 

*""* 

ire. 

(6.6771 

m-Tnal         r.osai          k.3»u\     .   ifi,e68»j         ».s2a 

PISHi  Uerrinc,  rtiore,  ropnd. 

•.e  per  battel  In  Bo«lon  on  the  Hnc  ol  each  month:  iiuiiUtlonn  from  the  Boston  Herald.) 


iSS'v- 

,,iS!,,» 

Dec 

i.'ib-  5,80 

S.OO-  1.0O 

3.50-3 

V5 

Average 

13.5260 

H.7068 

(2.W75 

13.8125 

t».a95g 

*3.I56! 

[Price  inT  hatrtl  ii 


PIBHi  niKPkerel.  wilt.  I»rse  No-  3*- 

tcBtomin  tht^lirmuf  each  tnontli;  qiiolHtlcina  Irom  Ihc  Boiiton  Herald.] 


.   t18.00-tia60  ;  n7.0O-tl7.60 
0-  17:50 


H.OO-  H.6I 


13.60-  14.00  I  }a) 
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-WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901- 
FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

niBATi  B«er,  rresli,  nktlve  aide*. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  Yort  on  Tuesday  of  e»ch  week:  ououtlona  from  the  Ne« 


Tribiin 


d  U>inmen-iul  Bulletin, 
y.iXO.U 


)1.| 


K,  1900,  and  [KUD  tl 


Month, 

1S90. 

.«.>. 

tO.«  .<O.CB, 

18«. 

,m 

r.n 

10.08  -10.07 
.06-    .07 

.osi-  ,07 

to 

Ofil-10,07 
06J-     .m 

to 

OK  -W 

1: 

09, 

1 

a 

OB, 

- 

061.S0 

06- 
06- 

1 

08 

.051-    .07 
.05-    ,07 

06]-    .08 
OUJ-    .08 
07-    .08 

07  -    !08 
07-    ,08 
07-     .08 

07  -    .OB 

S'::g 

08  -    ,09 

S|:  :!! 

.06-    .OB 

:o6-  :o8 

!06-    !08 

1 

07 

*pr 

.Ofl(-    .07 

08- 

S 

it 

i 

a»5- 

SI 

0»l-    ,09 

oe- 

08- 
08- 
071- 

i': 

09 

08: 

1 

061- 
06  - 

08 

""* 

:S|:  S 

OKj-  .oa 

OBi-    .09 
0«i-    .09 
0«1-    .09 
0»i-    .09 
US!-     ,09 
081-    .09 

08 
08 

08 

luiy 

:S::! 

'.m'  :o8i' 

:S:  :Slj 

07- 

a 

09  - 
06- 
06- 
06  - 
06- 
06- 
06  - 
06  - 

i 

*>« 

Ut-    .09 

,07(-    .0*1 

ill 

,07-    .09 
,07  -    .09 
.07  -    .09 
,07  -    .091 

061- 

1 

08 

i 

Sept 

.W-    .07 

:o6)-  ioj 

061-    ,09 

J7  -  :osi 
J6-  :w 

06-    .09 

jo"  :o9 

1 

091 

>cl 

.07-    .081 

tn- 

09 
09 

a 
a 

1 

06  - 

£ 

M 

'.an-  [ffi 

06-    .09 

16-  :o9 
061-  -oa 

^  t 

.071-    ,09 
.08-    .091 
,08-     .091 

091 

3VK 

SI 

061- 

09 
09 
09 
081 

061- 

061- 

10 
091 

091 

ATenige. 

10.0668  1            10.0819 

I0.0762 

ID.OMS 

10.0748 

IJ.ETIN    OF   THE    DEPAKTMENT   < 

LESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES, 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

HBATi  Pork,  ■■!(,  mea*,  old  Ut  n 

New  York  on  TuchIb;  o(  each  week;  quoUUoni 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

ll.CO 

ll0.0IH12.0O 

10.00  -fiD.oo 

I  ,■).  26-116.  ft 

9.7b-    2!00 

7:60-  !»:■ 

n'.-a 

».76-    2.00 

9:75 

io:.w 

i'M- 

ftav-  I'.-n, 

10!  60 

9:  so-  -isi.  1 

9.-a-  i.oo 

10.  .w 

9.7^  21.1 

i.-a 

S-iV    1.00 

10.60 

i.a. 

V.Ht-    Lift 

9.s»-  i.a'i 

0.60-    -2.60 

»:7.i 

10:  .W 

»:2,5- 19:- 

.■iS-  1.00 

S,60-  19,0 

10!  00 

i.'oo' 

iw-    3! 75 

10.00 

"  7,'fti>^'i8:o 

■i.'jf. 

.-.S-    4.-J5 

»;5o 

10,2-1 

7.60-  1N.0 

4.«) 

.75-    «.M 

10.2s 

7.7ft-  IH.7 

4.U) 

.7ft-    4.60 

«!tw 

8.75-  19.  ■- 

i!-^ 

,ftf  4.0I)' 

"9.00' 

■»:5o' 

"■i»:jsi"-jo:2 

4,SU 

.(■«-    4.00 

«,60 

21.00-21,' 

9!  DO 

21.2!i-  '22.0 

oi-fr.  2:» 

9.m 

10:25 

21.2.'i-p.| 

10.00 

10.75 

U'iV 

■'  6.'7.V.'  2.'JS' 

10.00 

10.7ft 

14.-2!< 

10.00 

u.-a 

oi-iv-  a!  as 

i9:.»-  ■-■0:1 

u.i'j-  B.as 

11: 00 

11:75 

o.oo-  z.«o 

ih'-n 

izioo 

la.oo 

!(»-  itioo 

12.2s 

13.2.5 

i;i.riu 

.r*i-  ia.»i 

11. 2S 

is: 00-  in:- 

■i2.'60' 

ijfoo' 

'  "ifi'a^'irvi 

o.r*-i2..w 

IS.  2ft 

1   .75 

0.S0-IZ..W 

1  .75 

14: so-  {f^.: 

'It"'.. 

O.AU-  12.00 

iz!ao 

11.371 

1 :6u 
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[Price  per  yard  od  the  lint  ol  eacb  moo 


Bill. 

1890.                   1891.                  18K. 

1898. 

1 

aUlTINGSi  CIsr  wonMid  dtasonal,  IS-oanc 

[Price  per  yard  od  the  Stat  ol  each  m 


ITlNGSi  iDdlKo  blue,  >ll  wonl,  S4-tDch,  14-annt 

[Price  per  yard  on  (be  Aral  ot  escb  muni 


' 

M-0                »1 
5470                1 

5470 

tl 

m;o 

M70 

11.54; 

.547 

6470                1 

a 

b4(U 

M70 

1.469 

twe. 

.,..»,          ., 

5470 

.1.M70 

"■^ 

SUlTlNGSi  Indtco  bine,  all  w«oI,  1 

(Pricu  per  yard  lor  each  year.j 


10  Bales  having  been  eSoclad  al  U 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CliOTHrNG—Continued. 
SUITINGS:  Serge,  HTmslilngton  mills,  6700. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan . . 

80.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 

10.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 
.9100 

80.6825 
.6826 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 

90.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 
.6825 

Feb ' 

Mar ' 

Apr j 

May 1 

June ' 

July ' 

Aug ; 

Sept 

.9100 
.9100 

Oct 

.9100 
.9100 
.9100 

Nov 

Average . 

'            $0.9100 

1 

SO.  9100 

10.6825 

80.6825 

TICKINGS:  Amoskea^;  A.  €•  A. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

80.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
•  111 
.111 
.lU 
.12i 

.12i 
.121 

80.12 
.12 
.12 

•■*■*■# 
111 

« 

80.111 
.lU 
•  HI 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.114 

.111 

80.111 
.111 
.lit 
.101 
.101 
.101 
.101 
.101 
.101 
.101 
.lOi 
.104 

80.094 
.094 
.09i 
.09} 
.091 
.091 
.lOi 
.104 
.104 
.104 
.104 
.104 

Average . 

80.1200 

80.1175 

80.1150 

80. 1181 

80.1084 

80.1006 

TROUSERINGS:  Fancy  worsted^  welgbt  22  to  23  ounces. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.    In  1892  and  1893  the  prices  are  for  wool  filling,  and  from 

1894  to  1901  for  worsted  filing.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar  . 
Anr.. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug  . 
Sept . 
Oct.. 
Nov  . 
Dec.. 


82.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 


Average 


82.0734 


82.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.07*4 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.07*1 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 
2.0734 


81.9238 
1.9238 
1.9238 
1.9238 
1.9238 


9238 
9238 
9238 
9288 
9238 
1.9238 
1.9238 


82.0734 


81.9238 


81.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 

i.noo 

1.7100 
•1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 


81.7100 


UNDERirEAR:   Slairi*    and    drawers,    wbite,    all    wool,  nill-rashloned,  18- 

gauge. 


[Price  per  dozen  garments  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

824.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.76 
24.75 
24.75 
24.75 
24.76 
24.76 
24-76 

825.65 
26.65 
25.65 
25.65 
26.66 
26.66 
26.66 
25.66 
25.65 
25.66 
25.66 
26.66 

825.65 
26.65 
25.65 
26.65 
25.65 
26.65 
26.65 
26.65 
26.65 
26.66 
25.66 
25.66 

825.65 
25.65 
25.66 
25.65 
26.65 
25.65 
25.65 
25.66 
25.65 
26.65 
26.66 
26.66 

821.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 

821.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
2L60 
21.60 
21.60 
2L60 

Average . 

824.75 

825.66 

825.65 

826.66 

821.60 

m.m 

a  No  sales  during  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

Cr.OTH8  A:N^D  CliOTHING— Continued. 

UNDERWEAR:   Slilrts  and  drawers,  witlte,  merino,  niIl-t'a«hloned,  62  per 

cent  ^irool,  48  per  cent  cotton,  24-gauge* 

[Price  per  dozen  garments  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

}>n. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

916.65 
16.65 
16.66 
16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
16.66 
16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
16.65 
16.65 

917.65 
17.65 
17.55 
17.55 
17.55 
17. 55 
17. 55 
17.56 
17.55 
17.55 
17.56 
17.55 

917.56 
17. 55 
17.55 
17.65 
17.55 
17.55 
17. 55 
17.65 
17.55 
17.55 
17.65 
17.55 

917.65 
17.56 
17.55 
17.56 
17.65 
17.55 
17.55 
17.55 
17.55 
17.55 
17.56 
17.55 

914.85 
14.85 
M.85 
14.85 
14.86 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.85 
14.86 
14.85 

914.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 

Average . 

916.65 

917.55  1               917.55 

917.65                 914.85 

914.40 

l¥OI«IKN'S  DRESS  600DS:.  Alpaca,  cotton  mrarp,  22-lnch,  Hmmllton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

90.0735 
.0735 
.0736 
.0736 
.0735 
.0736 
.0735 
.0735 
.0736 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 

90.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0736 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0736 

»).0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.07^5 
.0735 
.0735 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 

90.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 
.0711 

90.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 
.0686 

90.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 
.0637 

Average . 

90.0735 

90.0785               90.0723 

90.0711 

90.0686  '              90.0637 

WOiVlKN'S  DRESS  GOODS t  €a«lunere,  all  wool,  lO-ll  twill,  38-lncla,  Atlantic 

Mlllii  J. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 


90.3479 

90.3479 

.3479 

.3479 

.3479 

.3479 

.3479 

.3724 

.;«79 

.3724 

.3479 

.3724 

.3479 

.3724 

.3479 

.3724 

.3479 

.3724 

.3179 

.  3721 

.3179 

.3724 

.3479 

.3724 

ge. 

90.3479 

$0.3663 

90.3724 
.3724 
.3724 
.8724 
.3724 
.3724 
.3724 
.3724 
.3724 
.3724 
.3721 
.3724 


90. 3724 


90.3014 

90*2460 

90.2352 

.3014 

.2450 

.2352 

.3014 

.2450 

.2352 

.3014 

.2450 

.2352 

.3014 

.2450 

.2352 

.3014 

.2450 

.2352 

.3479 

.2450 

.2362 

.3479 

.2450 

.2352 

.3479 

.2450 

.2352 

.3479 

.2450 

.2352 

.3179 

.2450 

.2352 

.3479 

.2450 

.2852 

80. 3247 

90.245C 

90.2352 

WOIVIKN'S   DRESS   GOODS:   Canlamere,  cotton   warp,    0-twlll,   4-4,  AtlanUc 

IfllllM  F. 


[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 

Jan :.. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

90. 1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1818 

90.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1818 
.1813 
.1813 
.1818 
.1818 
.1813 

80.1764 
.1764 
.1164 
.1764 
.1764 
.1764 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 
.1813 

80. 1017 
.1617 
.1617 
.1617 
.1617 
.1617 
.1372 
.1372 
.1372 
.1372 
.1372 
.1372 

90. 1372 
.1372 
.1372 
.1372 
.1872 
.1372 
.1323 
.1323 
.1S2S 
.1828 
.1833 
.1923 

80.1323 
.1323 
.1323 
.1323 
.1323 
.1323 
.1323 
.1328 
.1328 
.1187 

.im 

Average . 

90. 1813  '            90. 1813  '             90. 17H9  i            90. 1495 

1                                                                                                                1 

90.  lie 

10.  AM 

T^l 

JO  IMO 

*0.^T3  1            to 

■mil 

I0.M7B 

tO.S234|jan. 

m*,  M>y. 

iixu 

tciseo 

tO.£»9 

«,.257»  1            » 

S'JOS  1               f0.3159 

SO 

4-4,  AUulUc 

wons 

N'S 

DRIIS^ 

GC 

•oi»si 

Obmere, 

otl. 

n  w.r 

P.  » 

twill. 

[rHt 

pe 

y^itl 

onthpflretor 

^h  monlh.) 

10  im  1         w 

IM" 

Jan 

im 

■j^ 

ir^ 

TM" 

1W1 

IW^ 

IM4 

{          to.i»|          10 

13TJ 

io.usi 

(0.1.193 

W.1612 

»0.15«5 

Averse. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTIIS  AND  CliOTHING— Continued. 

"WOMKfVS  DRESS  GOODS :  Casbmere,  cotton  warp,  22-liieli,  flamllton* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

MAy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

S0.U888 
.0838 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 

80.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833. 
.0833 
.0833 

10.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 

10.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 
.0809 

10.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 
.0760 

to.  0735 
.0736 
.0735 
.0V35 
.0735 
.0785 
.0785 
.0736 
.0735 
.0735 
.0735 
.0785 

Average . 

SO.  0833 

10.0833 

80.0821 

to.  0809 

80.0760 

to.  0735 

urOJflKN'S  DRESS  C^ODS:  Caslamere,  cotton  wmrp,  27-lncli«  Bamllton. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

10.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 

80.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 

80.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0980 
.0956 
.0956 
.0956 
.0956 
.0956 
.0956 

to.  0956 
.0956 
.0956 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 
.0931 

80.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 
.0907 

t0.0R58 
.0858 
.0H58 
.0858 
.0868 
.OKhK 
.0633 
.0838 
.0838 
.0833 
.0833 
.0833 

Average . 

80.0980 

80.0980 

80.0968 

80.0937               80.0907 

1 

to.  0846 

UroiVIEN'S  DRESS  €iKM>DSt  Franklin  sacklnflTS,  6-4. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

^Ay".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

80.611 
.611 
.611 
.611 
.61} 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.57 
.61} 

80.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 

80.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 

80.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.61} 
.57 
.52J 

80.52i 
.52i 
.62  J 
.62} 
.52  J 
.491 
.49} 
.49  J 
.47* 
.474 
.47* 
.45i 

t0.45i 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.41  1 
.41  1 

-  .41 
.41 
.42 
.421 
.421 

Average . 

to.  5938 

80.6175 

80.6175 

80.6056 

80.4988 

80.4342 

1¥OOIj:  OlilOf  fine  fleece  (X  and  XX  s^^^e),  ncoured* 

[Price  per  pound  in  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

80.7283 
.7174 
.7065 
.7065 
.7065 
7174 
.7174 
.7174 
.7065 
.7174 
.7288 
.7174 

to.  7283 
.7288 
.7065 
.7065 
.6957 
.6789 
.6848 
.6848 
.6848 
.6522 
.6418 
.6418 

80.6413 
.6304 
.6087 
.5078 
.5978 
.6087 
.6067 
.6087 
.6087 
.6087 
.6067 
.6141 

80.6141 
.6413 
.6576 
.6576 
.6978 
.6326 
.5326 
.6217 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.6109 

80.5000 
.4891 
.4665 
.4565 
.4783 
.4565 
.4348 
.4848 
.4848 
.4022 
.4022 
.8918 

to.  8804 
.8096 
.8567 
.8687 
.3567 
.8478 
.8913 

.sns 

.8»U 
.881S 
.89U 
.89U 

Average . 

80.7156 

80.6857 

80.6119 

80.5639 

to.  4448 

to.lM 

COURSE   OF    WHOLESALE    PRICES,  1890   TO   1901. 
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Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  (COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTIIS  AND  CliOTHlNG— Continued. 

mrOiirEN'S  DRBSS  CKN>DS:  Casbmere,  cotton  warp,  22-liiclft9  Bmmlltoii* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

.  1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

80.07% 

SO.  0686 

10.0686 

80.0686 

80.0760 

80.0760 

Jan. 

.0736 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

Feb. 

.0736 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

Mar. 

.0736 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

Apr. 

.0736 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

May. 

.0736 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

June. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0760 

.0760 

July. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0736 

.0760 

.   .0760 

Aug. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0736 

«O760 

.0760 

Sept. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0736 

.0760 

.0760 

Oct 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0736 

.0760 

.0760 

Nov. 

.0686 

.0686 

.0686 

.0736 

.0760 

.0760 

Dec. 

».07U 

80.0686 

10.0686 

80.0706 

80.0760 

10.0760 

Avera^. 

mrOIIIEII'S  0RESS  CKN>DS:  Cashmere,  cotton  warp,  27-lnclft,  Bamllton* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


80.0633 

80.0784 

80.0784 

80.0784 

80.0682 

80.0907 

Jan. 

.0833 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0682 

.0907 

Feb. 

.0688 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0682 

.0907 

Mar. 

.0633 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0682 

.0907 

Apr. 
May. 

.0633 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0882 

.0907 

.0633 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0682 

.0907 

June. 

.0883 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0682 

.0907 

July. 

.0633 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0682 

.0907 

Aug. 

.0633 

.07&4 

.0784 

.0633 

.0682 

.0907 

Sept. 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0682 

.0907 

Oct. 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0833 

.0682 

.0907 

Nov. 

.0784 

.0784 

.0784 

.0633 

.0882 

.0907 

Dec. 

80.0621 

80.0784 

80.0784 

80.0821 

80.0882 

10.0907 

Average. 

lirO]l[EN»S  0RES8  CK>OD8:  Franklin  sackings,  6-4. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.421 

80.401 

10.451 

•0.421 

80.62} 

•0.64} 

Jan. 

.421 

.40 

.47 

.421 

.67 

.64} 

Feb. 

.421 

.40 

.47 

.47* 

.611 

.54} 

Mar. 

.42} 

.40 

.45 

.49; 
.49} 

.611 

.641 

Apr. 
May. 

.42} 

.401 

.46 

.611 

.64} 

.421 

.40 

.46 

.49} 

.66i 

.64} 

June. 

.401 

.40 

.45 

.49 

.49| 

.49 

.66} 

.62} 

July. 

.401 

.46 

.45 

.66} 

.62} 
.62} 

Aug. 

.401 

.45 

.46 

.66} 

Sept. 

.401 

.46 

.46 

.49 

.67 

.52} 

Oct. 

.401 

.46 

.45 

.62 

.67 

.64} 

Nov. 

.401 

.46 

.46] 

.62  J 

.67 

.54} 

Dec. 

80.4156 

1 

80.4236 

80.4652 

•0.4889 

80.6096 

80.6883 

Average. 

1¥OOIj:  Olilo,  fine  fleece  (X  and  XX  grade),  scoured. 

[Price  per  pound  in  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


80.4130 

80.4130 

80.6087 

80.6761 

80.7609 

•0.6662  Jan. 

.4180 

.4130 

.6304 

.5761 

.7609 

.5643 

Feb. 

.4130 

.4239 

.6304 

.5761 

.7600 

.6486 

Mar. 

.4130 

.4666 

.6304 

.6486 

.7065 

.6486 

Apr. 
May. 

.3804 

.4674 

.6067 

.6652 

.6848 

.6436 

.8006 

.4674 

.6087 

.6870 

.6680 

.5326 

June. 

.3096 

.4674 

.6067 

.6196 

.6196 

.6436 

July. 

.8686 

.5109 

.6196 

.6413 

.6196 

.6486 

Aug. 

.9096 

.6626 

.6196 

.6680 

.6978 

.6485 

Sept. 

.8818 

.5670 

.6196 

.6789 

.6670 

.6435 

Oct. 

.4180 

.6087 

.6978 

.0967 

.6761 

.6486 

Nov. 

.4180 

.5978 

.6978 

.7009 

.6870 

.5436 

Dec. 

80.8M0 

80.4955 

80.6150 

80.6232 

80.6694 

80.5468 

Avezmge. 
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Table  I.— WHOLF^ALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CIA>THING— Concluded. 

WOOIj:  Olalo,  medium  fleece  (one-fourtli  and  tliree-eli^litlis  grade),  seoared* 

[Price  per  pound  in  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore,  Boeton,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890.                    1891.                    1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

80.6129 
.6129 
.6129 
.6129 
.6129 
.6210 
-.6210 
.6210 
.6968 
.6129 
.6210 
.6129 

^.6129 
.6129 
.5968 
.5887 
.5887 
.5887 
^       .6726 
.5726 
.6645 
.6645 
.5645 
.5665 

to.  6565 
.5566 
.54M 
,5323 
.5242 
.5242 
.6161 
.6161 
.6161 
.6202 
.6081 
.6121 

$0.5242 
.5323 
.5363 
.5323 
.4919 
.4435 
.4aS5 
.4355 
.4113 
.4113 
.4032 
.3871 

$0.3871 
.3790 
.3710 
.:<710 
.3871 
.3548 
.3226 
.3387 
.3548 
.3387 
.8226 
.3226 

$0.3226 
.3226 

.3226 
.3226 
.2908 
.3387 
.3387 
.3387 
.3387 
.3387 
.3387 

Average . 

SO.  6143 

$0.5820               $0.5276 

$0.4620 

$0.3542 

$0.3280 

WORSTED  YARNS:  2-40s,  Aii»trallaii  line. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1.25 
1.25 
1.22i 
1.22i 
1.22i 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 

$1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.22* 
1.22* 
1.22* 
1.22* 
1.22* 
1.20 

$1.20 
1.20 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 

$1.17 
1.16 
1.16 
1.15 
1.15 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 

$1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

.85 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.75 

.75 

$0.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.72 
.72 

Average . 

$1.2263 

$1.2364                $1.2176 

$1.1842 

$0.9292 

$0.7425 

WORSTED  YARNS:  2-40s,  XXX  or  Its  equivalent  In  quality,  white.  In  skeins. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1,225 
1.250 
1.260 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.226 
1.226 
1.250 
1.275 
1.276 
1.275 

$1,276 
1.300 
1.275 
1.276 
1.275 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.250 
1.260 

$1,180 
1.180 
1.180 
1.180 
1.150 
1.125 
1.150 
l.l.'iO 
1.125 
1.125 
1.180 
1.150 

$1,150 
1.150 
1.150 
1.150 
1.150 
1.125 
1.125 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

$1,000 
1.000 
.950 
.960 
.960 
.660 
.960 
.976 
.960 
.800 
.800 
.760 

$0,750 
.750 
.750 
.750 
.750 
.760 
.750 
.775 
.760 
.800 
.750 
.750 

Average . 

$1.2500 

$1.2625 

$1.1663 

$1.0833 

$0.9188 

$0.7663 

1 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AND  CIXyrBTNG— Concluded. 

l¥OOIa  Oblo,  medliiin  fleece  (one-fourUi  and  Uiree-eU^liUui  irnide)  9  scoured. 

[Price  per  pound  in  the  Eastern  markets  (Baltimore.  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia)  on  the 

first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.3887 

• 

90.8226 

90.4839 

90.4677 

90.5887 

90.4677 

Jan. 

.8468 

.8887 

.5000 

.4677 

.6887 

.4597 

Feb. 

.8468 

.8468 

.5000 

.4677 

.6887 

.4616 

Mar. 

.8887 

.8629 

.4768 

.4616 

.6806 

.4486 

Apr. 
MAy. 

.8066 

.3790 

.4758 

.4616 

.5646 

.4118 

.2908 

.8790 

.4768 

.4516 

.6484 

.4118 

Jupe. 
July. 

.2903 

.8790 

.4768 

.5000 

.5081 

.4194 

.2908 

.4113 

.4758 

.6242 

.5061 

.4194 

Aug. 

.2903 

.4486 

.4889 

.5242 

.4889 

.4274 

Sept 
Oct. 

.8066 

.4677 

.4839 

.5403 

.4607 

.4274 

.3387 

.4839 

.4768 

■  04eo4 

.4677 

.4194 

Nov. 

.8387 

.4839 

.4597 

.6646 

.4677 

.4194 

Dec. 

90.8186 

80.8999 

90.4806 

90.4966 

90.6296 

90.4315 

Average. 

WOASTBD  YARNSs  S-40f^  Australtmn  flue. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


90.72 

90.78 

91.00 

91.00 

91.80 

9L07 

Jan. 

.72 

.75 

1.02 

.96 

1.80 

1.06 

Feb. 

.72 

.74 

1.02 

.99 

1.80 

1.08 

Mar. 

.78 

.74 

.98 

1.00 

1.80 

1.00 

Aor. 
May. 

.78 

.74 

.95 

1.00 

1.26 

1.00 

1                    .78 

.76 

1.02 

1.02 

1.22 

1.00 

June. 

.78 

.76 

1.06 

1.06 

1.20 

1.02 

July. 

.78 

.80 

1.09 

1.10 

1.20 

1.03 

Aug. 

.78 

.96 

1.09 

1.16 

1.15 

1.06 

Sept. 
Oct. 

.72 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10 

1.06 

.72 

1.10 

1.06 

1.80 

1.07 

1.07* 

Not. 

.72 

1.06 

1.06 

1.80 

1.07 

1.10 

Dec. 

90.7260 

90.8617 

91.0808 

91.0906 

91.2050 

91.0404 

Average. 

\iro A8TED  YAANSs  S^Of^  XXX  or  Urn  equlTmlcst  In  quality,  wblte,  in  BlKeins. 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


90.750 

90.700 

91.060 

90.950 

91.850 

91.000 

Jan. 

.775 

.700 

1.050 

.950 

1.850 

1.000 

Feb. 

.775 

.726 

1.025 

.950 

1.275 

1.000 

Mar. 

.776 

.726 

1.026 

.950 

1.250 

1.000 

Apr. 

.775 

.728 

1.000 

.950 

1.226 

1.000 

.800 

.776 

1.000 

1.025 

1.200 

1.000 

June. 

.750 

.776 

1.000 

1.026 

1.175 

1.050 

July. 

.760 

.800 

1.000 

1.100 

1.176 

1.050 

Aug. 

.760 

.850 

.976 

1.200 

1.175 

1.050 

Sept 

.700 

1.000 

.975 

1.200 

1.050 

1.060 

Oct 

.700 

1.000 

.975 

1.250 

1.050 

1.070 

Nov. 

.700 

1.060 

.976 

1.300 

1.050 

1.070 

Dec. 

1             90.7500 

90.8188 

91.0042 

91.0708 

91.1938 

91.0283 

Average 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FUEI.  AND  lilGHTII^G. 

CANDIiES:  AdaiuanUne^  6»^  14-ouiice. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


COAIit  Antbraclte,  broken* 

[Average  monthly  ^lliug  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average . 


S3. 59 
3.55 
8.51 
3.45 
3.43 
3.47 
3.48 


$3.47 
3.47 
3.41 


40 
44 
4(1 
46 


8.47 

3.44 

3.48 

3.46 

3.48 

3.47 

8.47 

3.43 

8.45 

3.41 

JhA          A         ••  rt 

13.4858 


S3. 4433 


COAIj:  Anthracite,  eliestnnt. 

[Average  monthly  .selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.- 
Mar  . 
Apr.. 
May  . 
June. 
July. 
Aug  . 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov  . 
Dec. 


S3. 69 
3.42 
8.22 
3.20 


8. 
8. 
3. 
3. 


30 
15 
23 
23 


Average . 


3.39 
3.45 
3.48 
3.48 


S3. 44 
3.48 
3.45 
3.40 
8.42 
3.42 
3.44 
8.46 
8.48 
3.53 
3.55 
8.6'i 


S3. 280 
3.280 
3.360 
8.450 
8.597 
8.954 
4.013 
4.284 
4.471 
4.606 
4.547 
4.490 


S3. 3533 


S3. 4758 


S8.9443 


W.1678 


S3. 5416 


COAL:  Antlaractte,  egg. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


Jan . 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898.' 

1894. 

I 
1895.           1 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug...!... 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

SO.  08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

SO.  08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

SO.  08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

SO.  08 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 

SO.  09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.08t 

.m 
.m 
.m 

.081 
.08i 
.08J 
.08i 

SO.  084 
.081 

.081 
.081 

.081' 
.0811 
.084 

.081: 

.081 
.084, 
.081 
.081 

Average . 

SO.  0800 

SO.  0800 

SO.  0800 

SO.  0883 

SO.  0867 

SO.  0850 

S2.9798 


S3. 400 

S3. 838 

S3. 441 

13.416 

8.890 

3.774 

8.448 

8.412 

8.400 

3.791 

8.440 

3.296 

8.410 

8.495 

3.897 

3  804 

3.434 

3.485 

8.400 

8.339 

8.516 

8.479 

8.397 

3.840 

8.844 

8.471 

8.420 

8.228 

8.865 

8.483 

8.404 

8.220 

3.861 

3.493 

3.408 

3.142 

3.802 

3.502 

8.408 

3.217 

3.718 

8.489 

8.416 

3.182 

3.742 

3.4M 

8.427 

3.3(M 

S3. 6152 

S3. 5628 

S3. 4172 

S3. 2833 

SI.  504 

S4.168 

S3. 299 

4.477 

4.026 

3.329 

4.217 

3.784 

3.192 

8.882 

8.551 

2.895 

3.879 

3.506 

2.915 

3.902 

8.611 

2.936 

4.143 

3.546 

2.863 

4.201 

3.621 

2.757 

4.251 

3.190 

2.701 

4.211 

3.182 

2.828 

4.195 

8.170 

2.963 

4.146 

3.250 

3.074 

1 


^.69 

S3. 77 

S3. 550 

S4.086 

S3. 786 

S3. 395 

3.59 

3.76 

3.4:iO 

4.252 

8.759 

3.380 

3.52 

8.67 

3.720 

8.847 

3. 591 

3.175 

3.55 

8.66 

3.730 

3.684 

8.328 

3.031 

3.54 

8.63 

3.748 

3.660 

3.316 

3.014 

[» 

8.51 

8.67 

8.924 

3.631 

3.329 

2.966 

8.62 

3.69 

4.016 

8.707 

3.299 

2.861 

3.51 

8.76 

4.226 

8.921 

3.307 

2.828 

8.61 

8.76 

4.822 

3.890 

3.225 

2.827 

8.76 

3.88 

4.401 

8.872 

3.260 

2.887 

8.75 

8.96 

4.861 

8.867 

3.249 

2.985 

8.72 

8.88 

4.336 

8.817 

3.236 

SLOie 

^'erape. 

S8.6142 

S3. 7508 

S3. 9803 

S3. 8520 

S3. 3908 

S3.0dM 
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Table  I.~WH0LESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FUEIi  AND  lilGHTING. 

€ANI>IJSSs  Admmaiitliie,  Qm^  14-ouiice* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

S0.06i 

SO.  08 

80.064 

80.064 

80.064 

80.11 

Jan. 

.08* 

.09 

.06 

.06 

Feb. 

,m 

.09 

.06 

.06 

Mar. 

.081 

.09 

.06 

.06 

Apr. 
Muy. 

.061 

.09 

.064 

.06 

.061 

.06 

.06 

.06 

June. 

.08* 

.06 

.06 

.06 

July. 

.08i 

.06 

.06 

.06 

Aug. 

.m 

.06 

.06 

.06 

Sept. 

.08i 

.06 

.06 

.06 

Oct. 

.081 

.06 

.06 

.06 

Nov. 

.084 

.06i 

.06i 

.06 

Dec. 

10.0850 

SO.  0746 

10.0613 

80.0613 

80.1069               80.1100 

Average. 

COAIj:  Anthracite^  broken* 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


83.385 

83.231 

83.206 

83.192 

83.129 

83.590 

Jan. 

8.387 

8.247 

3.201 

8.166 

3.119 

8.522     Feb. 

3.415 

8.206 

8.203 

8.179 

3.120 

3.671     Mar. 

3.168 

8.230 

3.'229 

8.125 

3.207 

8.456  1  Apr. 
8.492  1  May. 

3.169 

3.287 

3.228 

3.113 

8.208 

3.192 

8.236 

3.216 

3.111 

8.217 

8.613     June. 

3.228 

8.260 

3.234 

8.111 

8.206 

3.509 

July. 

8.243 

8.309 

3.208 

8.1U 

8.209 

3.546 

Aug. 

3.296 

3.293 

3.231 

8.127 

8.673 

8.543 

Sept. 

3.299 

8.234 

3.200 

3.129 

3.260 

3.621     Oct. 

3.280 

3.218 

3.192 

8.131 

3.588 

8.564     Nov. 

3.218 

3.208 

8.187 

8.125 

3.322 

3.582 

Dec. 

1              83.2691 

83.2466 

83.2108 

83.1350 

83.2706 

83.5508 

Average 

COAIit  Anthracite,  chestnut* 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


83.174 

83.740 

83.380 

83.451 

84.001 

84.442 

Jan. 

8.298 

8.710 

3.629 

3.471 

4.004 

4.460     Feb. 

8.305 

3.650 

3.611 

8.488 

3.829 

4.456  ,  Mar. 

3.305 

3.817 

3.631 

8.498 

3.687 

8. 967     Apr. 

8.309 

8.804 

3.657 

8.554 

8.685 

4.055     May. 

3.489 

8.806 

3.646 

3.576 

8.627 

4.154  1  June. 

3.568 

3.802 

3.658 

8.613 

3.643 

4.249  1  July. 

3.797 

3.803 

3.573 

8.614 

3.629 

4.348     Aug. 

3.818 

3.806 

3.484 

3.719 

3.766 

4. 446     Sept. 

3.833 

3.813 

8.452 

3.859 

4.363 

4. 453     Oct. 

3.960 

8.666 

8.466 

3.928 

4.442 

4.453 

Nov. 

8.822 

8.424 

3.453 

3.978 

4.333 

4.451 

Dec. 

83.5561 

83.7366 

83.5525 

83.6458 

83.9166 

W.  3270 

Average 

COAIj:  Anthracite,  egg. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


83.071 

83.761 

83.558 

83.311 

83.481 

83.078  1  Jan. 

8.281 

3.791 

3.692 

3.291 

3.556 

4.156  1  Feb. 

3.319 

3.818 

3.711 

3.283 

3.401 

4.139 

Mar. 

3.322 

3.819 

3.717 

3.302 

3.463 

3.703 

Aor. 
May. 

3.321 

8.821 

8.707 

3.302 

3.467 

3.813 

3.437 

8.832 

3.706 

3.281 

3.447 

8.902 

June. 

8.620 

3.838 

3.716 

8.296 

3.450 

4.004 

July. 

8.681 

3.881 

8.657 

8.310 

8.454 

4.107 

Aug. 

3.856 

3.826 

8.585 

8.-894 

8.742 

4.226 

Sept. 

8.906 

8.840 

8.470 

8.530 

8.715 

4.219 

Oct. 

8.915 

3.780 

8.411 

8.677 

3.943 

4.219 

Nov. 

3.867 

3.626 

3.313 

8.580 

8.893 

4.212 

Dec. 

83.5490 

83.7986 

83.5993 

83.3714 

83.6843 

84.0566 

Average. 
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COA.I<s  AjiUiraclt«,  stOTe. 

[Average  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1896. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

83.86 
8.76 
3.69 
3.68 
3.62 
3.64 
3.69 
3.62 
3.76 
3.79 
3.94 
8.99 

S4.ll 
8.99 
8.80 
8.67 
8.67 
8.71 
8.71 
8.74 
8.80 
4.00 
4.06 
4.00 

S3. 720 
8.660 
8.710 
8.800 
8.879 
4.062 
4.172 
4.418 
4.606 
4.669 
4.627 
4.616 

S4.676 
4.661 
4.071 
3.968 
8.904 
8.918 
4.U9 
4.289 
4.286 
4.266 
4.239 
4.201 

S4.167 
4.082 
8.847 
8.666 
8.607 
8.646 
8.661 
8.679 
8.336 
3.283 
8.400 
8.402 

S3. 464 
8.483 
8.315 
3.108 
8.091 
8.012 
2.944 
2.891 
2.932 
8.009 
8.077 
8.191 

Average. 

13.7108 

S3. 8642 

S4.1632 

S4.1931 

S3. 6003 

S3. 1264 

COAIi :  Bituminous,  Georges  Creek* 

[Price  per  ton  at  the  mine  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

SI.  00 

SO.  80 

SO.  90 

SO.  90 

SO.  96 

SO.  75 

Feb 

1.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.75 

Mar 

.90 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.75 

Apr 

Muy 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.76 

.75 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.76 

.75 

June 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.76 

.75 

July 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.76 

.80 

Aug 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.80 

.80 

Sept 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.80 

.80 

Oct 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

-.80 

.80 

Nov 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.80 

.80 

Dec 

.90 

1. 00 

.90 

.96 

.80 

.80 

Average. 

SO.  8626 

80.9600 

SO.  9000 

SO.  9206 

SO.  8206 

SO.  7750 

COAIi  t  Bituminous^  Oeorses  C^eek. 

[Price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct V. 

Nov 

Dec 

S3. 10 
8.10 
8.05 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

S3. 00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
8.10 
2.97* 
8.00 

aoo 

3.00 
3.00 

S2.97i 
2.974 
2.97* 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

S2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 

S3. 00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2,66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 

S2.55 
2.56 
2.66 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

Average . 

S2.9876 

S3. 0313 

S2.9313 

S2.9600 

S2.7376 

S2.8125 

a  No  business,  owing  to  strike. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued, 

FUEIi  AND  lilGHTING— Continued. 

COAMit  AnUiraclt«9  stOTe* 

[Ayera^e  monthly  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$3,280 
3.439 
3.561 
3.566 
3.566 
3.733 
3.881 
4.046 
4.062 
4.088 
4.216 
4.083 

$3,995 
3.993 
4.064 
4.064 
4.050 
4.060 
4.056 
4.060 
4.056 
4.063 
8.942 
8.772 

$3,729 
3.874 
3.891 
8.896 
3.947 
3.925 
8.907 
3.826 
3.734 
3.662 
8.616 
3.667 

$3,563 
8.542 
3.521 
3.560 
8.627 
8.646 
3.670 
8.682 
3.803 
8.909 
3.950 
8.983 

$4,053 
4.014 
3.858 
3.717 
3.718 
3.670 
3.667 
8.666 
8.865 
4.348 
4.422 
4.843 

$4,450 
4.460 
4.453 
3.952 
4.060 
4.137 
4.236 
4.330 
4.442 
4.455 
4.452 
4.452 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

MAy. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Noy. 

Dec. 

$3.7942 

$4.0146 

$3.7978 

$8.7047 

$3.9451 

$4.3224 

Ayerage. 

COAIi  s  Bltamlnous,  Georges  Creek* 

[Price  per  ton  at  the  mine  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.75 

$0.95 

$0.80 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.80 

Jan. 

.76 

.95 

.80 

1.05 

1.05 

1.35 

Feb. 

.76 

.90 

.80 

1.05 

1.05 

1.30 

Mar. 

.95 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

(a) 

1.80 

Apr. 
May. 

.95 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

a 

1.30 

.95 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

a) 

1.80 

June. 

.96 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

a 

1.80 

July. 

.96 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

at 

1.80 

Aug. 

.95 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

a 

1.80 

Sept. 

.96 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

1.85 

1.30 

Oct 

.96 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

1.35 

1.50 

Noy. 

.95 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

1.85 

1.50 

Dec. 

$0.9000 

$0.8338 

$0.9125 

$1.0125 

$1.2000 

$1.8875 

Ayerage. 

COAIi  s  Bltamlnous,  Georges  Creek* 

[Price  per  ton  f .  o.  b.,  New  York  Harbor  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$2.55 

$2.70 

$2.40 

$2.10 

$2.90 

$2.75 

Jan. 

2.55 

2.50 

2.40 

2.10 

3.00 

2.75 

Feb. 

2.55 

2.60 

2.40 

2.10 

3.00 

2.75 

Mar. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

(o) 

2.85 

Apr. 
May. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

W 

2.85 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

(« 

2.85 

June. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

(o) 

2.86 

July. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

(« 

2.85 

Aug. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

(a 

2.85 

Sept. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

2.85 

2.85 

Oct. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

2.85 

8.40 

Noy. 

2.70 

2.40 

2.10 

2.90 

2.85 

3.50 

Dec. 

$2.6625 

$2.4417 

$2.1760 

$2.7000 

$2.9088 

$2.9250 

Ayerage. 
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COAli:   BltumliioiiSt  Plttsbnrs  (Ifonffliloglieny). 

[Price  per  btuhel  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  Cincinnati,  afloat;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports 

of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 


Month. 


Jan, 


Feb. 


Mar 


Apr. 


May 


June. 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec, 


Average 


1B90. 


SO.OGi 

.m 

.06i 
.06h 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.061 
.06i 


061 
,061 
,08 
,08 
,08 
,08 
.08 
.08 
.08 


.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.06i 

.m 

.06i 


.061 
.06i 
.06i 
.06} 


.061 

.061 

.07 

.07 

.07 


90.0664 


1891. 


$0.07 
.07 
.06] 
.061 


.061 

.061 

.061 

.061 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07i 

.07i 

.07* 

.07i 

.07  J 

.07i 


.08 
.08 
.08i 
.081 


1892. 


SO.  071 
.071 
.071 
.071 


.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.061 

.061 

.061 


.081 

.081 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 


.061 

.061 

.061 

$0,061-    .061 

.06} 

.06} 

.061-    .06} 

.061-    .06} 

.06} 


1893. 


$0.08 


.08} 
.08} 
.08} 


fa 

fa] 

fa) 

la] 


1891. 


,071 
.071 
.071 
.071 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 


.08 

.08 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.081 

.081 

.09 

.09 


,071 
,071 
,071 
,071 
,071 
,071 
,071 
,071 
.071 


.10 
.10 
.11 
.11 


.08 

.071 

.071 

.071 

.071 


$0.0789 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.081 


.081 

.081 

.081 

.081 

.081 

.081 

.081 

.08 

.08 


$0.0749 


(al 
(a) 


(aj 
(al 
la) 
(a) 
la] 
(a) 
la) 
la) 
la] 


\a] 
la\ 
[aS 
[a] 


ol 

fa] 

a 

;a] 
fa] 
[a] 


.07i 


.07 
.061 
.061 
.061 


$0.0758 


$0.06  -$0,061 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05}-    .06 

.05}-    .06 

.05}-    .06 

.051-    .05} 


.05}-  .05} 

.051-  .05} 

.051-  .05} 

.051-  .05} 


.07-    .071 
.08 
.08-    .081 
.08-    .081 
.081-    .09 

fa) 

a) 

fa) 

a) 


fa] 
fa] 
[a] 


[al 
[a] 
fa] 
la] 


.061 
.061 
.061 


(al 
(a] 
(aj 
la) 

l^l 
{a] 


(a) 


.06 
.06 
.06 


$0.0634 


1895. 


(o) 


$0.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.05} 
.051 


al 
a] 
a] 
a] 


al 
fa] 
(aj 
[a] 
la) 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.06 


.05} 

.061 
.061 
.06 
.06 


$0.0600 


a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FUEIi  ANl)  lilGHTING— Continued. 

COAli:   BHimilnoiiSt  Pinsbnrs  (Yonsliloslieny). 

[Price  per  bushel  on  Taeaday  of  each  week,  Cinciimftti,  afloat;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports 

of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.06 

•0.054 

$0,054 

$0.044-$0.05i 

$0,074 

$0,074 

Jan. 

.06 

i«) 

.054 

.044-    .0.=>i 

.074 

.08 

.06 

hi 

.054 

.044-    .05A 

$0.07i-    .08 

.08 

.06 

(a) 

.054 

.044-    .05i 
.04i-    .05i 
.044-    .05i 

.08 
.08 
.074 

.08 
.08 

.06" 

la) 

.'654 

.074    Feb. 

.06 

W 

.054 

.044-    .054 

.074 

.074 

.06 

.054 

.05 

.074 

.074 

.06 

(a) 

$0.00  -    .05i 

.04}-    .05 

.074 

.074 

.051 

(a) 

.06 

.041 

.074 

.074    Mar. 

.051 

la) 

.05 

.044-    .04} 

.074 

.074 

.051 

laS 

.05 

.04i-    .04} 

.074 

.074 

.051 

la) 

.06 

.044-    .04} 

.074 

.074 

.051 

(a) 

.05 

.051 

(a) 

.05 

* '644^**. "04} 

.'674 

.'674 

Apr. 

.051 

iv 

,054 

.04} 

.074 

.074 

.051 

(a) 

.054 

.041 

.074 

.074 

.051 

la) 
la) 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.074 
.074 

.051 

*     (a) 

"oe' 

.'64} 

.074 

.074 

May. 

.05} 

la) 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.074 

.05] 

la) 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.074 

.051 

laS 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.074 

(a) 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.051 

(0) 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.074  June 

.051 

}      1 

{a) 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.074 

.05} 

(a) 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.074j 

.05} 

H 

.06 

.01} 

.074 

.074 

.05} 

d 

.05} 

.06' 

.'04} 

.'674 

.'674 

July. 

.05} 

(a) 

.06 

.01} 

.074 

.074 

.05} 

(a 

.06 

.04} 

.074 

.074 

.05} 

(a) 

.06 

.01} 

.074 

.074 

.074 

.074 

"05} 

.06' 

.'64} 

.074 

.074 

Aug. 

.05} 

(a) 

.06 

.05i 

.074 

.074 

.06} 

la) 

.05} 

.054 

.074 

.074 

.05} 

(a) 
la) 

.05} 

.a")} 

.064-    .07 
.  004-    .  07 

.074 

.074 

.05} 

la) 

.05} 

.004-    .07 

.674 

.'674 

Sept. 

.05} 

la) 

.05} 

.06i-    .07 

.074 

.074 

.05} 

la) 

.05} 

.064-    .07 

.074 

.074 

.05} 

la) 

.05} 

.064-    .07 

.074 

.07i 

.05} 

la) 

.05} 

la) 

."05} 

""".'66i^*'.'67' 

.'674 

*67i 

Oct 

.05} 

laj 

.05} 

.064-    .07 

.074 

.074 

.054 

la) 

.05} 

(0) 

.074 

.074 

.054 

la) 

.05} 

(«) 

.074 

.074 

(a) 

in) 

.074 

.074 

."654 

la) 

"OT)} 

ia) 

.074 

.074 

Nov. 

.054 

la) 

.05} 

(a) 

.074 

.074 

.054 

(a) 

.05} 

(a) 

.07i 

.074 

.054 

.05} 
.05} 

.054 
.054 

W 

.074 

.074 

."654 

.05} 

.054 

la] 

.'674 

.'674 

Dec. 

.064 

.05} 

.054 

(0) 

.074 

.074 

.05i 

.05} 

.054-    .05} 

.074 

.074 

.074 

.064 

$0,054-    .05} 

.05i 

.074 

.074 

.    $0,064-    .074 

.054 

.064-    .074 

1 

10.0573 

SO.  0570 

$0.0565 

$0.0531 

$0.0752 

$0.0752 

Average. 
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OOKBs  ConnellsTllle)  ftamaee* 

[Price  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  at  the  oyens  on  the  fint  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  U.  S.  Geological 

Survey.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1801. 

1802. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Urn 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

11.76 
L75 
2.16 
2.15 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 
2.16 

$1.90 
L90 
L90 
L90 
L90 
L90 
L90 
L90- 
L86 
L86 
L80 
1.80 

$1.90 
L90 
L90 
L90 
L80 
L80 
L75 
L76 
L76 
1.76 
L76 
1.76 

$1.90 
LOO 
LOO 
L70 
L60 
L50 
L46 
L26 
L20 
L20 
LIO 
L06 

$0.96-$1.00 

.96 

LOO 

.92 

.92 

LOO 

LOO 

L 16- 2.00 

1.80-  L40 

LOO 

1.01 

LOO 

$1.00 
LOO 
LOO 
LS5 
L86 
L36 
L8& 
L85 
L86 
LOO 
L60 
LOO 

Avenge . 

12.0683 

$1.8760 

$1.8088 

$1.4792 

$1.0688 

$1.3260 

MATCHES:  Parlor^  domeatlc. 

[Price  per  groos  of  boxea  (200b)  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the 

Merchants'  Review.] 


tlftO  •  •  •    •  •  •  • 

$2.00 

$1.76 

$1.76 

$L76 

$1.76 

$1.60 

Feb 

2.00 

L75 

L76 

1.76 

1.76 

L60 

Mar 

2.00 

L76 

1.76 

1.75 

L76 

L60 

Apr 

May 

2.00 

L76 

1.76 

L76 

L76 

L75 

2.00 

L76 

L76 

1.76 

L76 

L75 

June 

2.00 

L76 

1.76 

1.76 

L76 

L75 

July 

2.00 

1.76 

L76 

1.75 

L76 

L76 

Aug 

2.00 

1.76 

L76 

1.75 

L76 

1.75 

Sept 

2.00 

L76 

L76 

1.76 

L60 

L76 

Oct 

2.00 

L'76 

1.76 

1.76 

L60 

L75 

Nov 

L76 

L75 

L76 

L76 

L60 

1.75 

Dec 

1.76 

L76 

L76 

1.76 

L60 

L75 

Average. 

$1.9683 

$1.7600 

$1.7600 

$1.7600 

$1.6667 

$1.6876 

PKTBOLKITIVTt  Omde. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  barrel  at  wells;  pipe-line  certificates  January,  1890,  to  January,  1895.  and 
Pennsylvania  crude  at  wells  February,  1895,  to  December,  1901;  quotations  from  Stowell's  Petroleum 
Reporter,  January,  1890,  to  September,  1901,  and  from  reports  made  by  Miss  Belle  Hill,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  October  to  December,  1901.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oc\ 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


$0.8680 


$0.74} 

.781 

.74} 

.7ll 

.691 

.681 

.66} 

.64 

.681 

.m 

.681 
.69i 

$0.6697 


$0.6664 


$0 


$0.6399 


$0.7»| 
.801 
.82 
.84} 
.86 


.81 
.83 
.88 
.83 
.911 

$0.8880 


$1.3681 


00UB8E   OF   WHOLESALE   PBICE8,  1890   TO  1901. 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Continned. 

FUBIi  AN1>  lilGHTTNG— Continued. 

COKBs  OonnellsTtlle^  fhimace* 

[Price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  the  oveiu  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotationa  from  the  U.  8.  Geological 

Survey.] 


1806. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$1.75-t2.00 
1.76-2.00 
1.75-2.00 
1.75-2.00 
1.75-2.00 
1.7^2.00 
1.78-  2.00 
1.75-2.00 
1.7^-  2.00 
1.75-2.00 
1.76-2.00 
1.76-2.00 

$1.76-12.00 

1.75-2.00 

1.50-  1.75 

1.50-  1.60 

1.30-  1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40-  1.60 

1.50-  1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

$1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

$1.60-  1.76 

1.60-  1.75 

1.60-  1.75 

1.50-  1.75 

1.50-  1.76 

1.60-  1.75 

1.50-1.76 

$1.60 

1.60 

$1.60-1.75 

1.76 

1.76-2.15 

2.16-2.25 

2.16-2.26 

2.28-2.80 

2.50-2.75 

2.50-2.75 

2.60-8.00 

2.65-8.00 

$2.76-$3.60 

2.75-3.50 

8.25-4.25 

3.25-  4.26 

3.00-3.26 

2.50-3.00 

2.0O-2.60 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.76-2.00 

$1.76-$2.00 
1.7^2.00 
1.7^2.00 
1.80-  2.00 
1.80-2.00 
1.80-2.00 
1.90-2.00 
1.90-  2.00 
1.90-2.00 
2.0O-2.25 
2.00-2.25 
2.00-2.26 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

liay. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

fi.8750 

$1.6167 

$1.6771 

$2.1864 

$2.6468 

$1.9625 

Average. 

HATCHBSs  Parlor^  domesUe* 

[Price  per  groos  of  boxes  (200s)  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the 

Merchants'  Review.] 


$1.75 

$1.75 

$1.75 

$1.75 

$1.75 

$1.75 

Jan. 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

Feb. 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

Mar. 

1.75 

1.76 

L75 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

Apr. 
May. 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

June. 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

July. 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

Aug. 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

Sept. 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

Oct 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

Nov. 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.76 

1.76 

1.75 

Dec. 

$1.7600 

$1.7500 

$1.7500 

$1.7500 

$1.7600 

$1.7500 

Average. 

PBTROI4EI71II1  €mde« 

[Average  monthly  price  per  barrel  at  wells;  pipe-line  certificates  January,  1890,  to  January.  1806.  and 
Pennsylvania  crude  at  wells  February,  1896,  to  December,  1901;  quotations  from  StoweU's  Petroleum 
Reporter,  January,  1890,  to  September,  1901,  and  from  reports  made  by  Miss  Belle  Hill,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  October  to  December,  1901.] 


$1,421 

$0.88 

$0.66 

$1.17 

$1,661 

$i.m 

Jan. 

1.86| 

.90^ 

.671 

1.16 

1.68 

1.26 

Feb. 

1.28| 

•g| 

.781 
.781 

1.18 

1.68 

1.20 

Mar. 

1.224 

1.18 

1.65 

1.2C4 

Apr. 
May. 

1.151 
1.141 

.861 

.82 

1.18 

1.89f 
L2&{ 

1.071 

:?3 

.87 

1.18| 

1.06 

June. 

L061 

.08 

1.251 
1.254 

1.18f 

July. 

1.06 

.71 

'    .071 

1.271 

1.25 

Aug. 

1.12 

.601 

1.01} 

1.441 

L28 

1.251 

Sept 
Oct 

1.16 

.671 

1.181 

1.60} 

1.101 
L06I 

1.80 

1.16 

.65 

1.161 

1.67* 
1.65{ 

1.80 

Nov. 

.06 

.66 

1.171 

L08I 

1.21 

Dec 

$1.1789 

$0.7809 

$0.0118 

$1.2034 

$1.8621 

$1.2005 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901~Contmued. 

FUEIi  AND  lilGHTING— Concluded. 

PKTBOI^Einnt  Reflned,  In  bAirels,  cargo  loto,  for  export. 

[Price  per  gallon.  New  York  loading,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Month. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Bept 

Get 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


1890. 


1891. 


80.0750 

80.0740 

.0760 

.0746 

.0740 

.0750 

.0720 

.0690 

.0720 

.0720 

.0720 

.0690 

.0710 

.0690 

.0720 

.0670 

.0735 

.0630 

.0740 

.0626 

.0760 

.0620 

.0730 

.0646 

80.073;J 

80.0685 

1892. 


80.0645 
.0646 
.0640 
.0610 
.0610 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0610 
.0610 
.0690 
.a'i60 

80.0609 


1893. 


80.0640 
.0630 
.0680 
.0646 
.0610 
.0616 
.0616 
.0616 
.0615 
.0616 
.0615 
.0616 


1894. 

1895. 

80.0616 

80.068C 

.0615 

.0590 

.0616 

.0630 

.0616 

.0735 

.0616 

.0626 

.0616 

.0600 

.0616 

.0780 

.0616 

.ono 

.0616 

.0710 

.0616 

.0710 

.0615 

.0710 

.0516 

.0750 

80.0622 


80.0616  I 


80.0711 


PETROIjEUJH:  Refined,  15<F  fire  test,  water  mrblte.  In  barrels,  package* 

Included  (Jobbing  lots)* 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

f  >ct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


1 

80.10i 

80.091 

80.081 

80. 07  J 

80.071 

80.071 

.m 

.091 

.08i 

.07i 

.07 

.07 

.07J 

.07; 

.lOi 

.09J 

.08i 

.07| 
.07} 
.07  J 

.06i 

.10 

.08i 

.08 

.09J 

.10 

.08J 

.08 

.07  J 

.10; 

.09j 

.081 

.08 

.07 

.07i 

.10; 

.09] 

.081 

.07; 

.07; 

.07i 

.10 

.091 

.081 

.07i 

.07; 

.m 

.091 

.091 

.08i 

.07J 

.07; 

.071 

.091 

1                    .091 

.08i 

.07  J 

.07i 

.071 

.09J 

.09) 

.08i 

.07i 

.07i 

.071 

:Slj 

.091 

.08i 

.07i 

.07i 

.071 

80.0996 

80.0879 

§0.0794 

80.0725 

80.0726 

80.0922 

METAI.S  AND  IMPIiEMET^TTS. 
AUOERS:  Kxtra,  3-4  Incb. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  flrrt  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

80.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

80.1333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1333 
.1833 
.1383 
.1883 
.1383 
.1333 

Jan 

Fob 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

80.1900 
,1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

80.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

80.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 

80.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1700 
.1500 
.1500 
.1600 
.1600 
.1888 
.1888 
.1888 

Average . 

80.1900               80.1900 

80.1900 

80.1800 

80.1642 

10.1333 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIF^,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

FUEL.  AXD  lilGHTIKG— Concluded. 

PETROIjKVJfl :  Refined,  iii  barrels,  cargo  lota,  for  export* 

[Price  per  gallon,  New  York  loadii^,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


SO.  0702 


1886. 

1897. 

90.0800 

SO.  0620 

.0760 

.0625 

.0710 

.0630 

.0720 

.0655 

.06»5 

.0605 

.0665 

.0615 

.0690 

.0605 

.0660 

.0576 

.0680 

.0576 

.0690 

.0580 

.0700 

.0540 

.0650 

.0640 

SO.  0597 


1898. 


SO.  0540 
.0540 
.0690 
.0676 
.0600 
.0615 
.0625 
.0&40 
.0660 
.0688 
.0740 
.0730 


SO.  0628 


SO.  0750 
.0740 
.0735 
.0725 
.0695 
.0720 
.0735 
.0780 
.0826 
.0895 
.0925 
.0965 


1900. 


SO.  0990 
.0990 
.0990 
.0960 
.0906 
.0800 
.0785 
.0805 
.0806 
.0746 
.0746 
.0726 


I 


SO.  0791 


SO.  0864 


1901. 

Month. 

SO.  0760 

Jan. 

.0760 

Feb. 

.0796 

Mar. 

.0776 

Apr. 

.0726 

May. 

.0690 

June. 

.0690 

July. 

.0760 

Aug. 

.0750 

Sept. 

.0765 

Oct. 

.0765 

Nov. 

.0765 

Dec. 

SO.  0749 

Average. 

PKTROliEUIVI:  Refined,  l&W*  fire  test,  urater  urblte.  In  barrels,  packages 

Included  (Jobbing  lots). 

[Price  per  gallon  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotaUouB  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


i 

SO.lOi 

SO.  09 

SO.  09 

S0.09i 

SO.  121 

SO.  11 

Jan. 

.091 

.09 

.09 

.094 

.12} 

•    .11 

Feb. 

.11 

.09 

.09 

.09i 

.12} 

.11 

Mar. 

!io{ 

.09 

.09 

.m 

.12 

.11 

Apr. 
May. 

.09 

.09 

.09i 

.12 

.11 

.101 

.09 

.09 

.09i 

.12 

.10}  June. 

.101 

.09 

.09i 

.094 

.11} 

.10}  July. 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.091 

.11} 

.11 

Aug. 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.091 

.11} 

.11 

Sept. 

' 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.114 

.11 

.11 

Oct. 

.10 

.09 

.09ft 

.12 

.11 

.11 

Nov. 

.10 

.09 

.09i 

.12i 

.11 

.11 

Dec. 

f0.1089 

SO.  0900 

SO.  0909 

SO.  1016 

SO.  1188 

SO.  10% 

Average. 

METAI.8  AKD  IMPIiEMENTS. 
AUGKRS:  Extra,  3-4  Incli. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


i    1896. 

1 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

SO. 1333 

SO.  1425 

SO.  1425 

SO.  1425 

SO.  2000 

SO. 1700 

Jan. 

1       .1333' 

.1425 

.142.5 

.1333 

.2000 

.1700 

Feb. 

.1333 

.1426 

.1425 

.  1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Mar. 

1       .1333 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Apr. 

'       .1425 

.1426 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

May. 

.1425 

.1426 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

June. 

.1425 

.1425 

.1125 

.  1425 

.2000 

.1700 

July. 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Aug. 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Sept. 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Oct. 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.1700 

Nov. 

.1425 

.1425 

.1425 

.2000 

.2000 

.1700 

Dec. 

10.1894 

10.1425 

SO.  1426 

SO.  1465 

SO.  2000 

10.1700 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND    IMPIiiakEENTS— Continned. 

AXBSi  St.  €•  0«,  Tanlcee* 

fPrice  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1888. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

90.5650 
.5650 
.5650 
.5660 
.5650 
.5660 
.5650 
.5660 
.5650 
.5650 
.5650 
.5650 

90.5650 
.5650 
.5050 
.5650 
.5650 
.5650 
.5650 
.5650 
.5650 
.5250 
.5250 
.5250 

90.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 

90.6000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 
.5000 

90.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.6000 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 

90.4600 
.4600  ■ 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 
.4600 

Average . 

to.  5650 

90.5550               90.5000 

90.6000 

90.4733 

90.4600 

BAB  IBON:  Best  rpfined. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg;  auotatlonB  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of 

the  American  lion  ana  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

90.0190 

90.0180 

90.0170 

90.0159 

90.0190 

90.0UO 

Feb 

.0190 

.0175 

.0168 

.0166 

.0125 

.0110 

Mar 

.0185 

.0176 

.0162 

.0167 

.0120 

.0110 

Apr 

May 

.0185 

.0170 

.0160 

.0155 

.0120 

.OUO 

.0176 

.0170 

.0158 

.0155 

.0125 

.0112 

June 

.0180 

.0170 

.0160 

.0152 

.0125 

.0122 

July 

.0180 
.0185 

.0170 

.0170 

.0152 

.0120 

.0132 

Aug 

.0170 

.0168 

.0160 

.0117 

.0136 

Sept 

.0185 

.0170 

.0164 

.0150 

.0117 

.0144 

Oct 

.0185 

.0170 

.0167 

.0140 

.0115 

.0142 

Nov 

.0186 

.0168 

.0164 

.0185 

.0115 

.0140 

Dec 

.0185 

.0168 

.0160 

.0185 

.0110 

.0137 

Average . 

90.0184 

90.0171 

90.0164 

90.0150 

90.0120 

90.0125 

BAB  IBON:  Beat  reflned^  frouk  store. 

pound  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  th< 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


[Average  monthly  price  per  poimd  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reportBoC 

ISt 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

90.0220 
.0220 
.0210 
.0210 
.0210 
.0200 
.0190 
.0196 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 

90.0200 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0185 
.0185 
.0190 

90.0185 
.0185 
.0185 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0190 
.0185 
.0185 
.0185 
.0180 

90.0180 
.0180 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0170 
.0170 
.0165 
.0160 
.0160 
.0155 

90.0155 
.0150 
.0145 
.0140 
.•0180 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 
.0125 
.0125 
.0120 
.0125 

90.0120 
.0120 
.0125 
.0130 
.0135 
.0135 
.0100 
.0170 
.0170 
.0160 
.0160 
.0145 

Average . 

90.0205 

90.0190 

90.0187 

90.0170 

90.0134 

90.0144 

BABB  ^¥lBEt  OalTanlzed. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  hundred  pounds,  in  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 

93.8600 

93.2760 

92.9665 

92.65 

92.25 

91.90 

Feb 

8.9260 

8.2500 

2.9458 

2.60 

2.25 

1.90 

Mar 

8.9068 

8.8320 

2.8850 

2.60 

2.80 

1.95 

Apr 

May 

8.7360 

8.8820 

2.8260 

2.60 

2.20 

1.90 

8.4188 

8.8820 

2.8125 

2.60 

2.15 

1.95 

June 

8.4625 

8.8820 

2.7660 

2.65 

2.20 

2.10 

July 

8.5000 

3.8820 

2.7760 

2.621 

2.25 

2.15 

Aug 

8.5000 

8.28» 

2.6900 

2.60 

2.25 

2.65 

Sept 

8.4875 

8.28» 

2.6685 

2.45 

2.20 

2.85 

Oct 

8.6000 

2.90K 

2.6750 

2.40 

2.16 

2.86 

Nov 

8.aa» 

2.90K 

2.6600 

2.40 

2.00 

2.86 

Dec 

8.2600 

2.90B5 

2.6600 

2.85 

1.90 

2.00 

Average. 

93.5666 

93.2189 

92.7662 

92.5188 

92.1760 

n.m^ 
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Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 

AXES:  HI.  €•  0«,  Yankee* 

[Price  each  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1806. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.4000 

90.4000 

90.8760 

90.4166 

90.6400 

90.4166 

Jan. 

.4600 

.4000 

.8760 

.4166 

.6400 

.4166 

Feb. 

.4600 

.4000 

.8760 

.4166 

.6000 

.4166 

Mar. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8760 

.4166 

.5000' 

.4166 

Apr. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8780 

.4600 

.6000 

.4166 

.4000 

.4000 

.8760 

.4600 

.6000 

.4166 

June. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8760 

.4600 

.4600 

.4166 

July. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8760 

.4600 

.4600 

.4166 

Aug. 

.4000 

.4000 

.8760 

.4600 

.4600 

.4166 

Sept. 

.4000 

.3760 

.8750 

.6000 

.4600 

.4166 

Oct. 

.4000 

.3750 

.8760 

.6000 

.4600 

.4166 

Nov. 

.4000 

.3760 

.3760 

.6000 

.4166 

.4166 

Dec. 

90.4160 

90.8938 

90.8750 

90.4»>5 

90.4831 

90.4166 

Average. 

BAR  IRON:  Best  reflned. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of 

the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


90.0126 

90.0122 

90.0116 

90.0112 

90.0250 

90.0175 

Jan. 

.0126 

.0120 

.0116 

.0122 

.0250 

.0182 

Feb. 

.0121 

.0120 

.0105 

.0188 

.0250 

.0190 

Mar. 

.0120 

.0114 

.0105 

.0165 

.0245 

.0190 

Apr. 
May. 

.0120 

.0104 

.0105 

.0176 

.0234 

.0190 

.0120 

.0099 

.0106 

.0188 

.0220 

.0186 

June. 

.0120 

.0096 

.0106 

.0200 

.0200 

.0175 

July. 

.0120 

.0099 

.0106 

.0228 

.0200 

.0175 

Aug. 

.0120 

.0107 

.0108 

.0250 

.0200 

.0175 

Sept. 

.0120 

.0115 

.0110 

.0260 

.0181 

.0175 

Oct. 

.0122 

.0116 

.0104 

.0256 

.0173 

.0175 

Nov. 

.0126 

.0U6 

.0100 

.0250 

.0175 

.0175 

Dec. 

90.0122 

90.0U0 

90.0107 

90.0195 

90.0215 

90.0180 

Average 

BAR  IRONS  Best  rellned«  Arom  store* 

[Average  montlily  price  per  pound  in  Philadelphia:  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of 

the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


1 

90.0145 

90.0140 

90.0140 

90.0130 

90.0250 

90.0175 

Jan. 

.0140 

.0140 

.0136 

.0145 

.0235 

.0175 

Feb. 

.0135 

.0140 

.0136 

.0170 

.0235 

.0175 

Mar. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0175 

.0225 

.0186 

Apr. 
May. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0190 

.0212 

.0185 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0200 

.0190 

.0185 

June. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0280 

.0180 

.0185 

July. 

.0140 

.0126 

.0125 

.0240 

.0160 

.0185 

Aug. 

.0140 

.0125 

.0125 

.0260 

.0160 

.')185 
.0190 

Sept. 

.0140 

.0135 

.0125 

.0260 

.0160 

Oct. 

.0140 

.0135 

.0125 

.0250 

.0175 

.0190 

Nov. 

.0140 

.0185 

.0125 

.0250 

.0175 

.0190 

Dec. 

90.'0140 

90.0131 

90.0128 

90.0207 

90.0196 

90.0184 

Average. 

BARB  l¥lREt  GAlTanized. 

[Avenge  monthly  price  per  hundred  pounds,  in  Chicago;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.J 


92.021 

91.90 

91.90 

92.06 

94.18 

92.95 

Jan. 

1.971 

L86 

1.90 

2.26 

4.18 

8.05 

Feb. 

1.96 

L90 

1.90 

2.621 

4.18 

8.05 

Mar. 

2.05 

1.80 

1.87i 

2.80 

8.88 

8.06 

Apr. 
May. 

2.16 

t.80 

L80 

2.96 

8.18 

8.06 

2.00 

1.76 

1.80 

8.20 

3.18 

8.06 

June. 

2.00 

1.76 

1.80 

8.80 

8.10 

8.05 

July. 

L90 

1.66 

1.80 

8.40 

8.10 

8.05 

Aug. 

L86 

L80 

1.80 

8.67i 

8.00 

8.05 

Sept. 
Oct. 

1.86 

1.80 

1.82i 

8.774 

8.00 

8.05 

1.86 

1.80 

1.821 

8.88 

3.00 

8.05 

Nov. 

1.96 

1.80 

1.824 

4.18 

8.00 

3.00 

Dec 

tl.9flB6 

91.8000 

?1.8375 

93.1696 

93.3942 

93.0375 

Average 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Conrtnued. 

METAIiS  ANI>  IMPIiEMENT8--Contmue(i. 

BUTTS:  l^oose  Joiiii,  cast,  3  by  3  Incli. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892.          '          1893. 

law. 

: i 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

AUK 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

10.035 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.036 
.036 
.036 

$0,036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.033 
.033 
.03:1 

$0.0330 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 
.0304 

$0.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.OJll 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 
.0311 

$0.0303 
.0303 
.0003 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 
.0303 

.aw3 

.0303 

$0.0303 
.0292 
.0292 
.0292 
.0292 
.0292 
.0292 
.0»26 
.0326 
.0366 
.0366 
.0366 

Average . 

$0.0353               80.0363               $0.0306               $0.0311               $0.0303 

$0.0817 

CHISELS:  Extra,  socket  lirmer,  1-lncli. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  ou  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$0.2100 

$0.2100 

$0.2100 

$0.2000 

$0.1800 

$0.1710 

Feb 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.2000 

.1800 

.1710 

Mar 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.2000 

.1800 

.1710 

Apr 

May 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.2000 

.1710 

.1710 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.2000 

.1710 

.1710 

June 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.1900 

.1710 

.1710 

July 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.1900 

.1710 

.1710 

AUK 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.1900 

.1710 

.1710 

Sept 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.1900 

.1710 

.1710 

Oft 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.1900 

.1710 

.1710 

Nov 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.1900 

.mo 

.1710  , 

Dec 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

Averajfe . 

$0.2100 

$0.2100 

$0.2100 

$0.1933 

80.1733 

$o.ino 

COPPER :  In^ot,  lake. 

[Price  per  pound  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan $0.  l46»-$0. 

Feb 

Mar 142:>-  . 

Apr 1425-  . 

May 1188-  . 

June 152.V  . 

July 1650-  . 

Aug 170O-  . 

Sept 

Oct 1688-  . 

Nov 1675-  . 

Dec 1600-  . 


Average 


150080. 

1 125     . 

1150J 

1450 

1500 

i:>50 

17(K} 

172.5 

1700, 

1700l 

17(X>I 

1625 


80. 1676 


1450-$0. 
1450-    . 

1375- 
1350- 

12.H8- 
12(H>- 

I2av 

llfH>- 

iii:i- 


1475  SO. 
1500 
1400 
1100 
1375 
1300 
,1300 
1250 
V2'J5 
12.V) 
1175 
1125 


1063-$0. 

1005-  . 

1050-  . 

1190-  . 

1196-  . 

1163-  '. 

1150-  '. 

1100-  . 

1175-  . 

1200-  . 


1100  80, 

1075 

1075 

1225 

122.5 

1200 

1175 

1175 

lUK) 

1113 

1200 

1250 


$0.1306 


80.1164 


1226-$0. 
1200-  . 
1190-  . 


1050- 
1000- 
097.V 
0975- 
0976- 
1050- 


1-250 
1225 
I'M) 

iir^oi 

1100 
1100 
1075 
10-25 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1100 


$0. 


$0.1093 


1025-W. 

.0963-  . 

,096:^  . 

,0940-  '. 

.0890-  . 

,0900-  . 

.0910-  . 

.0913-  . 


1038' 
0975  80. 
0975' 
0950,    , 
0960,    . 
0900 
0915     . 
0915'     . 
0925     . 
0975 
0955 
0950 


$0.0948 


$0.1000' 
0980-    .1000 

.0950 
0936-  .0950, 
0975-    .0985 

.1075 
1063-  .1075: 
1188-  .1200 
1213-    .1225. 

.U76i 
.1076 


$0.1076 


COPPER:  Sbect,  liot-rolled  (base  «lze»). 
[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  each  quarter,  1890  to  1.H98,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1899  to  1901.] 


Jan 

Feb 

$0.22 

80.22 

SO. !«) 

$0.16 

$0.15 

$0.14  1 

Mar 

May .     " " 

.22 

.22 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.14 

June 

• 

July 

Anir ....... 

.26 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.14 

*»"0 - 

Sept 1 

Oct 

Nov 

.22 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.15 

Dec 1 1 

*'^^ 1                                                  1                          

1 

Average.! 

$0.2276 

$0.1900 

$0.1600 

$0.1500 

$0.1425 

$0.1425 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 

BVTTSs  Loose  Joint,  cast,  3  by  3  Inclt. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.0346 

SO.  0326 

SO.  0292 

SO.  0292 

SO.  0292 

SO.  0346 

Jan. 

.0346 

.0328 

.0292 

.0292 

.0430 

.0346 

Feb. 

.0326 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0430 

.0346 

Mar. 

.0326 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0430 

.0346 

Apr. 
M&y. 

.0326 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.W30 

.0346 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0400 

.0346 

June. 

.0826 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0400 

.0346 

July. 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.WOO 

.0400 

Aug. 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.MOO 

.0400 

Sept. 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0400 

.0400 

Oct. 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0400 

.0400 

Nov. 

.0326 

.0292 

.0292 

.0292 

.0390 

.0400 

Dec. 

10.0329 

SO.  0306 

SO.  0292 

SO.  0292 

SO.OiOO 

SO. 0369 

^verage. 

CHISBLSt  Extra,  socket  flrmer,  l-lncli. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  eacli  month.] 


SO.  1800 

SO.  1710 

SO.  1710 

SO.  1830 

SO.  2200 

SO.  2300 

Jan. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1830 

.2437 

.2300 

Feb. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1830 

.2437 

.2300  :  Mar. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1830 

.2437 

.2300 

Apr. 
Biay. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1966 

.2437 

.2300 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.1966 

.2437 

.2300 

June. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2487 

.2300 

July. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2437 

.2300 

Aug. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2437 

.2300 

Sept. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2437 

.2300 

Oct. 

.1800 

.1710 

.1710 

.2200 

.2437 

.2300 

Nov. 

'       .1710 

.1710 

.1830 

.2200 

.2437 

.2300 

Dec. 

SO.  1793 

SO.  1710 

SO.  1720 

SO.  2038 

SO.  2417 

SO.  2300 

Average 

COPPBR:  InG:ot,  lake, 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


SO.  1000 

SO.  1150 

SO.1100SO.1325-SO.1350 

«).  1600-SO.  1625 

SO.  1700  Jan. 

tO.lOOa-  .1025 

.1*200 

.1100 

.1700-  .1?25 

.1625 

.1700  Feb. 

.1113-  .1126 

.1200 

SO.  1175-  .1200 

.1776-  .1800 

.1626 

.1700  Mar. 

.10^-  .1200 

.1163 

.1200-  .1210 

.1800 

.1700-  .1713 

.1700  Apr. 

.1100 

.1100 

.1215-  .1225 

.1925 

.1700 

.1700  May. 

.1150-  .1168 

SO.  1100-  .1125 

.1200 

.1850 

.1663 

.1700  June. 

.1160 

.1113-  .1125 

.1175 

.182^  .1850 

.1626-  .1650        .1700  July. 

.UOO-  .1U6 

.1100-  .1113 

.1150 

.1860 

.1650  SO.  1650-  .17tX)  Aug. 

.1068-  .1063 

.U25 

.1225-  .1238 

.1860 

.1663 

.1650  8ept. 

.1075 

.1125 

.1225-  .1238 

.1838-  .1860 

.1663-  .1688 

.1650  Oct. 

.1088-  .1100 

.1100 

.1250-  .1265 

.1700 

.1675 

.1686-  .1700  Nov. 

.1160 

.1075-  .1088 

.1266-  .1280 

.1700-  .1725 

.1700 

.1650-  .1700 

Doc. 

SO.  1097       SO.  1132 

so.im 

SO.  1767 

SO.  1661!      SO.  1687 

Average 

COPPER:  Sbeet,  bot-rolled  (base  sizes). 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  each  quarter,  1890  to  1898,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1899  to  1901. J 


so.m 

SO.  15 

SO.  14 

SO.  164 
.2U 
.214 

.2U 
.224 

.224 
.22^ 
.224 
.221 
.221 
.22* 
.22i 

S0.22i 
.20i 
.20i 
.204 
.204 
.20i 
.204 
.204 
.204 
.201 
.20* 
.204 

SO.  204 
.204 
.204 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

.'m 

.15i 

.14 

Apr. 
May. 
June 

1 

.15 

.14 

.14 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

.16 

.14 

.14 

'."..'.'.'.... '.'y.v...... 

Dec. 

so.  1^5 

SO.  1463 

SO.  1400 

SO. 2175 

SO.  2067 

SO.  2088 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  ANB  IMPI^BMENTS— Continued. 

COPPER:  l¥ire,  bare.  No.  8,  B«  and  S.  Ga«  and  IteaTler  (bas«  miMem). 
[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  each  quarter,  1890  to  1900,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1901.] 


JDOOB  KNOBS:  Steel,  bronze  plated. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


FIIjBS:  8-ineli  mill  bastard,  Nlcbolson. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


HAIfOIEBS:  Rlaydole  No.  1^. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1804. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

•0.174 

•0.18 

•0.181 

•0.14 

•0.12 

•0.111 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

.171 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.Hi 

June 

July 

Aug 

.20 

.16 

.16 

.18i 

.11 

.121 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

.20 

.15 

.14 

.124 

•  lU 

.144 

Dec 

Average . 

•0.1876 

•0.1660 

•0.1488 

•0.1350 

•0.1156 

•0.1238 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Biay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

•0.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
,1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

•0.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

•0.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

.itseo 

.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

•0.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

10.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 

Average. 

•0.1660 

•0.1660 

•0.1660 

•0.1660 

•0.1660 

•0.1953 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 

•0.91 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.89 
.89 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 

•0.88 
.88 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 

•0.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.83 

•0.83 
.83 
.88 
.83 
.83 
.83 
.83 
.83 
.83 
.88 
.83 
.83 

•0.83 
.83 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.81 

Average . 

•0.9100 

•0.8917               «0.8717 

•0.8667 

•0.8300 

•0.8133 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

•0.3500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8800 
.8800 
.8800 

•0.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.8500 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8800 
.8000 

•0.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.8600 
.3500 
.8600 
.8600 
.8900 

•0.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8500 

•0.3500 
.3500 
.3500 
.8500 
.8600 
.85a> 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.MM) 

1 

•0.3500  , 
.8500 
.8500 
.35a) 
.3500 
.3500 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 
.8600 

Average . 

jnavK) 

•0.3500 

•0.3500 

•0.3500 

•0.3500 

i0.«B 
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Table  1.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 

COPPKRs  l¥lre,  bare.  No.  8,  B«  and  S.  Oa«  and  beavler  (base  slJEes). 
[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  each  quarter,  1890  to  1900,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month,  1901.] 


1896. 

1807. 

1896. 

1889. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

80.13i 

80.14 

80.18 

80.16 

80.184 

80.171 

.181 

.181 

.181 

.181 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.171 

.171 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

.13^ 

.14 

.14 

.20 

.184 

Apr. 
May. 
June. 

.14 

.131 

.14 

.19 

.174 

July. 
Auflr. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

.m 

.13i 

.14 

.19 

.174 

Dec. 

S0.13S6 

1 

80. 1375  1            80. 1376 

80.1826 

80.1800 

80.1816 

Average. 

DOOR  KNOBSs  Steel,  bronze  plated. 

[Price  per  pair  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


80.2100 

80.1660 

80.1660 

80.1660 

80.1660 

80.1900 

Jan. 

.2100 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

Feb. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

Mar. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

Apr. 
U&y. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

June. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.2000 

.1900 

July. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.2000 

.1900 

Aug. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.2000 

.1900 

Sept. 
Oct. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.2000 

.1900 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

.1900 

Nov. 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1660 

.1900 

.1900 

Dec. 

80.1733 

80.1660 

80.16dO 

80.1660 

80. 1813 

80.1900 

Average. 

PlLESs  8-lncli  nUll  bastard,  Nlcboleon. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


80.81 

80.77 

80.84 

80.82 

81.10 

81.05 

Jan. 

.78 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.10 

1.06 

Feb. 

.78 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.10 

1.06 

Mar. 

.78 

.77 

.82 

.82 

1.10 

1.06 

Apr. 
May. 

.78 

.77 

.82 

.82 

1.10 

1.06 

.78 

.77 

.82 

.96 

1.10 

1.06 

June. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

.95 

1.10 

1.06 

July. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

.96 

1.10 

1.06 

Aug. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.04 

1.07 

1.06 

Sept. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.04 

1.07 

1.06 

Oct. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.10 

L07 

1.06 

Nov. 

.77 

.84 

.82 

1.10 

1.07 

1.06 

Dec. 

80.7776 

80.8060 

80.8260 

80.9358 

81.0900 

81.0500 

Average 

HAJIIMKRS}  majdole  No.  14* 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


I 

80.3800 

80.8800 

80.3800 

80.3600 

80.4000 

80.4233 

Jan. 

.3800 

.3800 

.3800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4238 

Feb. 

.3800 

.8800 

.8600 

.3600 

.4200 

.4233 

Mar. 

.3800 

.8800 

.3600 

.3600 

.4200 

.4233 

Apr. 
May. 

.3800 

.3800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4238 

.4238 

.3800 

.8800 

.8600 

.4000 

.4233 

.4233 

June. 

.3800 

.3800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4238 

.4233 

July. 

.8800 

.8800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4283 

.4233 

Aug. 

.8800 

.8800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4288 

.4233 

Sept. 

.8800 

.8800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4233 

.4283 

Oct. 

.8800 

.8800 

.8600 

.4000 

.4233 

.4233 

Nov. 

.8000 

.8800 

.3600 

.4000 

.4233 

.4283 

Dec. 

80. 8M 

80.3800 

80.3633 

80.3867 

80. 4189 

80.4233 

Average. 

No.  39—02 14 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AINTD  IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 

IjEAD:  P1K9  common^  domestic. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  A^e.] 


Month. 

1890 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1806. 

Jan 

$0.0386-$0.0S90 

$0.(M26-^.O460 

$0.0405 

$0.0385 

$0.0326-$0.0890 

•0.0905 

Feb 

.0380- 

.0386 

.0430- 

.0435 

$0.0413- 

.0415 

$0.0386- 

.0395 

.0336$0.031»-    .08151 

Mar 

.0386- 

.0iW5 

,0430 

.0416- 

.0420 

.0396 

.0830 

.0310 

Aor 

May 

.0386 

.0433- 

.0438 

.0450 

.0405- 

.0410 

.0340 

.0310-    .0313 

.040a- 

.0410 

.0426 

.0426- 

.0433 

.0396- 

.0408 

.0838- 

.0345 

.0808-    .0310 

June 

.042^ 

.0430 

.0446- 

.0460 

.0423- 

.0425 

.037^ 

.0393 

.0326- 

.0830 

.0326-    .0830 

July 

•  .0460- 

.0463 

.0448- 

.0460 

.0420- 

.0425 

.035^ 

.0360 

.0338- 

.0340 

.0325-    .0330 

Aug 

.0440 

.0440- 

.0445 

.0413- 

.0416 

.0336 

.0360- 

.0366 

.0366-    .0360 

Sept 

.0470- 

.0483 

.0460 

.0415- 

.0418 

.0376- 

.0385 

.0325- 

.0880 

.084^-    .0353 

Oct..  

.0538- 

.0640 

.0463- 

.0455 

.0400- 

.0405 

.0J70- 

.0376 

.0316- 

.0318 

.0330-    .0335 

Nov 

.0525 

.0410- 

.0416 

.038^ 

.0390 

.0340 

.0313 

.0330 

Dec 

.0460- 

.0470 

.0420 

.0375 

,0330- 

.0340 

.0310- 

.0318 

.0330-    .0335 

Average . 

$0.0440 

10.0437 

$0.0413 

$0.0374 

$0.0831 

$0.0826 

LKAO  PIPE. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

^&y".V.'.'.'.'. 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
6.00 
5.60 
6.60 
6.80 
6.40 
6.40 
6.00 

$6.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.60 
6.60 
5.60 
6.60 
6.60 
5.60 
5.20 
6.20 

$6.20 
5.20 
6.20 
6.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
,\20 
6.20 
6.20 
6.20 
6.00 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

$5.00 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

^20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

Average. 

$6.4000 

$6.6000 

$6.1833 

$6.0000 

$4.4338 

$4.2000 

IjOCKS:  Common  mortise. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$0.0630 

$0.0830 

$0.0830 

$0.0830 

$0.0880 

$0.0800 

Feb 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 
.0630 

.0630 

.0830 

.0800 

Mar 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0800 

Apr 

.0830 

.08.30 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0800 

May 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0630 

.0600 

June 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0680 

.0800 

July 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0680 

.0600 

Aug 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0800 

.0600 

Sept 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0800 

.0900 

Oct 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0600 

.0000 

Nov 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0800 

.0900 

Dec 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0830 

.0800 

.0900 

Averago . 

$0.0830 

$0.0830 

$0.0830 

$0.0830 

$0.0818 

$0.0633 

NAII4S:  €nt^  8-penny«  Tence  and  common. 

[Price  per  lOOpound  keg  on  the  first  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsburg;  quotations  computed 
from  base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  220-231.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec.. 

$2.60 
2.75 
2.60 
2.40 
2.15 
2.15 
2.25 
2.16 
2.10 
$2. 10-  2. 16 
2.10 
2.05-  2.10 

$1.80-$1.85 
1.80-  1.85 
1.85-  1.90 
l.SO-  1.86 
1.80-  1.85 
1.80-  1.85 
1.80-  1.86 
1.80-  1.86 
1.80-  1.86 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80-  1.86 

$1.80  -$1.86 
1.80-  1.85 
1.72i-  1.76 

1.76 

1.76 
1.724-  1.76 
1.7?:  -  1.80 
1.72i-  1.76 

1.75 
1.75  -  1.80 

1.76 
1.67*-  1.70 

$1.67i-$l.70 
1.67t-  1.70 
1.85 
1.721 
1.76 
1.70 
1.66 
1.66 
1.65 
1.00  -  1.65 
1.60 
1.60 

$1.60 

$1.60-  1.65 

1.60-  1.65 

1.66 
1.46-  1.60 
1.56-  1.60 

1.65 
1.50-  1.66 
1.50-  1.66 

1.45 

1.60 
1.40-1.46 

$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.85 
1.65 
1.90 
2.40 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

Average . 

$2.2875 

$1.8333  1             $1.7583                $1.6813                $1.6271 

«U«9B0 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAXiS  AND  IMPLBMBNTS— Continued. 

IjBAD:  PlSf  common^  domestic* 

[Prlco  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


\          1896 

1 

» 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

IO.03O6»$0.Oa06 

90.0805 

90.0370-90.0873 

90. 0890-90. 0396  90. 0470-90. 0475 

90.0438 

Jan. 

.0308- 

.0318 

90.0805-    .0315 

.0355-    .0860 

.0465-    .0476 

.0470-    .0475 

.0488 

Feb. 

.0323- 

.0325 

.0335 

.0370-    .0875 

.0430-    .0435 

.0470-      0175 

.0488 

Mar. 

.0810 

.0338-    .0343 

.0363-    .0370 

.0430-    .0433 

.0470-    .0475 

.0438 

Apr. 
May. 

.0»)5 

.0325 

.0370-    .0380 

.0438-    .0446 

.0170-    .0475 

.0438 

.0300 

.0325-    .0330 

.0380-    .0386 

.0445-    .0460 

.0388 

.0438 

June. 

.0805 

.0370-    .0375 

.040a-    .0408 

.0450 

.0418 

.0438 

July. 

.0285- 

.0290 

.0880-    .0385 

.0893-    .0398 

.0460 

.0425 

.0438 

Aug. 

.0273- 

.0275 

.0895-    .0410 

.0406 

.0160 

.0488 

.0438 

Sept 

.0275- 

.0278 

.0420-    .0423 

.0390-    .0393 

.0460-    .0466 

.0488 

.0488 

Oct 

.0285- 

.0290 

.0390-    .089^ 

.0360-    .0373 

.0158-    .0460 

.0438 

.0438 

Nov. 

.0305 

.0875-    .0380 

.0360-    .0363 

.0460-    .0480 

.0438 

.0438 

Dec. 

90.0800 

|0.08f»8 

90.0380 

90.0448 

90.0445 

90.0438 

Average. 

LBAD  PIPB. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


94.20 

93.60 

94.40 

94.80 

95.60 

94.624 

Jan. 

4.20 

3.80 

4.40 

5.40 

5.60 

4.75 

Feb. 

4.20 

4.00 

4.40 

5.40 

6.60 

4.76     Mar. 

4.20 

4.20 

4.40 

5.40 

5.60 

4. 75     Anr. 

4.20 

4.20 

4.40 

5.40 

5.60 

4.76 

May. 

4.20 

4.20 

4.40 

5.40 

5.00 

4.75 

June. 

4.20 

4.20 

4.80 

5.40 

4.80 

5.20 

July. 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.40 

4.80 

5.40 

Aug. 

4.20 

4.80 

4.80 

5.40 

4.80 

5.40 

Sept. 

4.20 

5.00 

4.80 

5.40 

4.80 

5.40 

Oct. 

3.60 

4.80 

4.80 

5.40 

4.62^ 

5.40 

Nov. 

3.60 

4.60 

4.80 

5.40 

4.621 

.5.40 

Dec. 

94.1000 

94.3167 

94.6000 

95.3500 

95.1208 

96.0479 

Average 

liOCKSt  Common  mortise* 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


90.0900 

90.0683 

90.0760 

90,0760 

90.0760 

90.0760 

Jan. 

.0900 

.0833 

.0760 

.0750 

.0760 

.0750 

Feb. 

.0900 

.0633 

.0760 

.0750 

.0760 

.0750 

Mar. 

.0900 

.0638 

.0750 

.0750 

.0760 

.0750 

Apr. 

.0900 

.0683 

.0760 

.0750 

.0760 

.0750 

May. 

.0900 

.0683 

.0750 

.0750 

.0750 

.0760 

June. 

.0883 

.0688 

.0750 

.0750 

.0900 

.0760 

July. 

.0883 

.0638 

.0760 

.0750 

.0900 

.0760 

Auir. 

.0883 

.0688 

.0750 

.0750 

.0900 

.0760  ■  Sept. 

.0688 

.0688 

.0750 

.0760 

.0760 

•   .0760 

Oct 

.0883 

.0633 

.0750 

.0760 

.0750 

.0760 

Nov. 

.0683 

.0633 

.0750 

.0760 

.0760 

•       .0750 

Dec. 

90.0667 

90.0833 

90.0760 

90.0750 

90.0788 

90.0750 

Average. 

NAIIiSt  Cut)  S-pennjr,  fence  and  common* 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg  on  the  first  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsburg;  quotations  computed 
from  base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  226-231.] 


92.60 

91.40-91.45 

91.20 -91. 22J 

91.221-^.25 

92.60 

92.05 

Jan. 

2.60 

1.80-1.36 

1.224-  1.25 

1.40 

2.60 

2.10 

Feb. 

2.75 

1.85-1.40 

1.20-  1.26 

1.50 

2.60 

2.10 

Mar. 

2.75 

1.85-1.40 

1.20-1.221 

1.70  -  1.80 

2.60 

2.10 

Apr. 
May. 

2.90 

L80-1.85 

1.171-1.20 

1.75 

2.15 

2.10 

2.90 

1.85-1.40 

1.174-  1.20 

2.10 

2.15 

2.10 

June. 

2.90 

1.80-1.35 

1.15 

2.10 

2.06 

2,10 

July. 

2.90 

1.25-1.80 

1.15 

2.25 

2.05 

2.10 

Aug. 

2.90 

1.80-1.85 

1.15 

2.50 

2.05 

2.16 

Sept 

2.90 

1.88 

1.20 

2.65 

2.05 

2.15 

Oct 

Z» 

1.25-  1.28 

1.20-  1.22i 

2.60 

2.05 

2.15 

Nov. 

IM 

1.20-1.25 

1.171-  1.20 

2.55 

2.05 

2.15 

Dec. 

9L7m 

91.3829 

91.1927 

12.0240 

92.2500 

92.1125 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS-^Continued. 

NAII4S:  IVlre^  8-pennjr,  fence  and  common* 

[Price  per  100-pound  k^  on  the  lirst  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsbuig;  quotations  computed 
from  base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  22ft-2Sl.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.           1 

1 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Biay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$3.35-93.40 

3.35-3.40 

8.30 

3.10 

2.80-2.85 

2.76 

2.75 

2.85-2.90 

2.90-2.95 

2.85 

2.75 

2.70 

$2.65 

$2.60-  2.65 

2.60-2.65 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.45-  2.60 

2.40-  2.45 

2.40 

2.85 

2.80 

2.25 

$2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2,25 

$2.15-2.20 

2.20-  2.25 

2.25-2.30 

2.20-2.25 

2.15-  2.20 

2.10 

2.m 

$2.00 
2.00 
2.05 
2.15 
2.15 
2.00 
1.95 
1.95 
$2.00-2.05 
1.95-2.00 
1.85 
1.80 

$1.70 

$1.70-  1.75 

1.65 

1.60-  1.65 
1.60 
1.70 
1.75 

1.70-  1.75 
1.65 
1.60 

1.55-1.66 
1.50 

$1.42M1.45 
l.'iO 
1..V) 
1.0 
1.46-  1.50 
1.80 
2.15 
2.65 
2.85 
2.80 
2.86 
2.85 

Average . 

12.9646 

$2.4667 

$2.1896 

$1.9917 

$1.6521 

$2.1177 

PIG  IRON:  BcMemen 

[Average  monthly  price  per  long  ton  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$28.60 
22.66 
20.26 
17.85 
17.65 
19.00 
18.62 
18.10 
18.00 
17.35 
17.00 
16.60 

$15.96 
16.25 
16.80 
16.10 
16.50 
16.28 
16.25 
16.00 
16.60 
15.50 
16.16 
15.36 

$16.65 
15.26 
14.76 
14.60 
14.86 
14.10 
14.00 
14.00 
13.96 
13.90 
14.03 
13.90 

tl3.69 
13.61 
13.76 
13.86 
13.61 
13.50 
18.21 
18.08 
12.19 
11.60 
11.46 
11.17 

$10.90 
10.76 
10.56 
10.49 
12.44 
18.15 
12.60 
12.12 
11.53 
11.02 
10.66 
10.81 

$10.06 
10.15 
10.23 
10.69 
11.15 
12.39 
14.14 
15.02 
17. 19 
15.77 
13.94 
11.87 

Average . 

$18.8725 

$16.9500 

$14.3667  !           $12.8692 

$11.3775 

$12.7167 

PIG  IRON:  Foondryf  No.  1. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  long  ton  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports 

of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

$19.90 

$17.50 

$17.60 

$14.80 

$18.87 

$12.08 

Feb 

19.60 

17.50 

17.00 

14.75 

13.00 

12.00 

Mar 

19.25 

17.50 

16.50 

14.69 

13.00 

12.06 

Apr 

18.25 

17.60 

16.00 

14.58 

12.60 

12.00 

May 

18.00 

17.50 

16.96 

14.85 

12.60 

12.06 

June 

18.00 

17.60 

16.69 

16.00 

12.60 

12,50 

July 

18.00 

17.60 

16.06 

16.00 

12.80 

18.80 

Aug 

18.00 

17.50 

16.00 

14.50 

12.60 

18.75 

Sept 

18.00 
18.00 

17.50 

15.00 

14.33 

12.60 

14,20 

Oct 

17.75 

16.00 

14. '20 

12.50 

14.50 

Nov 

18.00 

17.60 

16.17 

13.75 

12.60 

14.44 

Dec 

18.00 

17.60 

16.12 

13.75 

12.60 

13.85 

Average . 

$18.4083 

$17.5208 

$16.7492 
SON:  Fonn<l 

$14.6167 
Iry,  No.  2. 

412.6642 

$13.1033 

PIG  11 

[Price 

per  ton  f.  0.  b.,  Pittsburg  on  t 

be  first  of  each 

month;  quotat 

Jons  from  the  1 

[ron  Age.] 

Jan 

$18.60-$19.00 

$15.76-^6.00 

$14.50-$15.00 

$12.0O-$13.10 

$11.25-$11.60 

$10.00-$10.25 

Feb 

19.00-  19.60 

15.00-  16.25 

14.50-15.00 

12.76-  13.00 

10.7^11.00 

9.75-  10.00 

Mar 

18.50-19.00 

16.50-15.75 

14.26-14.50 

12.75-  13.00 

10.76-  11.00 

9.65-    9.76 

Apr 

May 

17.50-  18.00 

16.76-  16.00 

14.10-  14.35 

12.76-  18.00 

10.60-10.75 

9.90-10.15 

16.25-  16.50 

14.75-  15.00 

14.00-14.25 

12.76-  13.00 

10.40-  10.76 

10.00-  10.26 

Juno 

17.00-  17.25 

15.00-  15.50 

13.60-  13.75 

12.60-  12.85 

10.75-11.00 

10.50-10.75 

July 

16.26-  16.75 

16.50-  16.00 

13.25-13.60 

12.50-12.76 

10.76-  11.00 

12.00-12.60 

Aug 

16.26-  16.50 

15.50-  15.75 

13.25-  13.50 

12.26-12.80 

10.71^  11.00 

12.75-13.00 

Sept 

16.26-  16.60 

15.26-  15.50 

18.25-18.60 

12.00-  12.26 

10.7b-  11.00 

12.76-13.00 

Oct 

16.26-  16.50 

15.25-15.50 

18.00-  13.25 

11.76-  12.00 

10.76-  11.00 

14.25- 14.80 

Nov 

16.00-  16.25 

15.00-  15.25 

13.00-  13.25 

11.60-  liOO 

10.76-  11.00 

14.00-  14.36 

Dec 

16.00-  16.26 

14.75-  15.00 

13.00-  13.10 

11.50-  12,00 

10.50-10.65 

13.00-  13.26 

Avemi<e . 

$17.1563'            $15.3958 

1 

$13. 7729 

$12.4396 

$10.8458 

m.mm 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIjEMENTS—Continued. 

NAIIiSt  lirire,  8 -penny,  fence  and  conumon. 

[Price  per  100-pound  keg  on  the  first  of  each  month  f.  o.  b.,  mills  or  Pittsburg;  quotations  computed 
from  base  prices  published  in  the  Iron  Age.    See  explanation  on  pages  226-231.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

t2.85 
2.85 
3.00 
3.00 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
1.35 

$1.50-$1.65 
1.40-  1.45 
1.60 
1.65 
1.46 
1.45-  1.50 
1.40 
1.35 
1.60 
1.60 
1.65 
1.60 

$1.56 
1.65 
1.60 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.40 
1.46 
1.40 
1.35 

11.46 
1.70 
1.96 
2.10 
2.20 
2.45 
2.46 
2.60 
2.75 
2.90 
3.06 
3.06 

13.30 
3.30 
3.30 
8.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.80 
2.30 

S2.30 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
•2.26-  2.30 
2.20 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.    , 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

•2.9250 

91.4854 

$1.4375               S2.3876 

S2.6833 

92.3646 

Average. 

PIG  IRON:  Beraemer. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  long  ton  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


811.81 

$10.77 

$10.00 

$11.00 

$24.97 

$18.43 

Jan. 

12.95 

10.72 

10.06 

11.69 

26.00 

14.60 

Feb. 

12.25 

K).57 

10.87 

14.77 

24.90 

16.87 

Mar. 

13.32 

9.91 

10.35 

16.06 

24.90 

16.94 

Apr. 
May. 

12.83 

9.62 

10.41 

16.32 

24.90 

16.70 

12.47 

9.74 

10.42 

18.70 

21.16 

16.00 

June. 

12.12 

9.39 

10.31 

20.46 

17.00 

16.00 

July. 

10.91 

9.64 

10.35 

22.87 

16.07 

16.00 

Aug. 

11.31 

10.04 

10.45 

23.86 

14.19 

16.00 

Sept. 

11.71 

10.70 

10.40 

24.60 

18.37 

16.00 

Oct. 

12.46 

10.62 

10.22 

24.69 

18.70 

16.31 

Nov. 

11.64 

10.09 

10.64 

26.00 

13.76 

16.37 

Dec. 

112.1400 

$10.1258 

$10.3317 

$19.0383 

$19.4925 

$16.9350 

Average 

PIG  IRON:  Ponndry,  No.  1. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  long  ton  in  Philadelphia;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical  reports 

of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


$13.56 

$12.76 

$12.00 

$12.12 

$25.00 

$16.06 

Jan. 

13.60 

12.75 

11.87 

13.25 

24.60 

16.00 

Feb. 

13.46 

12.60 

11.76 

16.00 

23.62 

16.00 

Mar. 

13.26 

12.12 

11.76 

16.60 

28.19 

16.00 

Apr. 
May. 

12.83 

11.87 

11.66 

16.60 

22.60 

16.00 

12.76 

11.76 

U.44 

18.62 

20.00 

16.00 

June. 

12.75 

,  11.76 

11.26 

20.37 

17.76 

15.87 

July. 

12.76 

11.76 

11.80 

21.70 

17.20 

15.60 

Aug. 

12.60 

U.87 

11.50 

28.60 

17.00 

16.50 

Sept. 

12.66 

12.00 

11.70 

28.70 

16.00 

16.60 

Oct 

12.81 

12.00 

11.76 

26.00 

16.40 

16.75 

Nov. 

12.76 

12.00 

11.97 

25.00 

16.60 

16.25 

Dec. 

$12.9660 

$12.1006 

$11.6608 

$19.3688 

$19.9800 

$16.8683 

Average 

PIG  IRON :  Ponndry,  No.  2. 

[Price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  Pittsburg  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


$12.75-$13.00 

$10.76-«11.00 

$10.10-$10.26 

$10.25-$10.50 

$22.75-$23.00 

$14.25-$14.60 

Jan. 

12.75-13.00 

10.60-  10.76 

9.90-  10.00 

10.60-  10.76 

23.00 

14.00-  14.25 

Feb. 

12. 7&- 13. 00 

10.25-10.50 

9.90- 10.00 

13.00-13.15 

22.26-  22.50 

14.00-  15.00 

Mar. 

12.00-12.28 

10.  OO-  10.26 

10.00 

16.00-  15.25 

22.40-22.50 

15.00-  15.25 

Apr. 

12.00-  12.25 

9.75-10.00 

10.00 

14.75-15.00 

21.50 

15.00-  15.75 

May. 

11.75-  12.00 

9.40-    9.50 

10.00 

16.76 

19.50-20.00 

14.75-  15.00 

June. 

U.75-  12.00 

9.50-    9^76 

10.00 

18.00-  18.75 

18.00-  18.60 

14.50-14.75 

July. 

11.25-  11.50 

9.50-    9.75 

9.85-  10.00 

19.50-20.00 

16.60-  16.75 

14.00-  14.25 

Aug. 

10.75-  11.00 

9.60-    9.76 

10.15-  10.25 

21.00-21.50 

14.60-14.75 

14.00-  14.26 

Sept. 

11)175- ILOO 

10.00-  10.26 

10.00 

21.60-22.00 

13.75-  14.00 

14.25 

Oct. 

UL  95- 10.60 

10.80-10.75 

10.00 

23.00-23.26 

13.75-14.28 

15.00-  16.50 

Nov. 

lt.«^  11.26 

10.15-  10.25 

10.00-10.26 

23.00-23.28 

13.60-  14.00 

16.50-15.76 

Dec. 

«.»» 

$10.1000 

$10.0271 

$17.8500 

$18.8068 

$14.7188 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 

PIG  IRON:  Gray  forse^  Sontbem,  coke. 

[Price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  Cincinnati  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  A^e.] 


Month.              1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1 
1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jnne 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct: 

Nov 

Dec 

$17.00-117.50 
17.00-17.60 
17.00-  17.50 
14.00-  14.50 
13. 2&-  13.50 
13.75-  14.00 
18.75-  14.00 
13.25-  13.60 
13.60-13.75 
13.25-13.50 
13.25-  13.50 
13.00-13.25 

$12.50-$12.75 
12.50-  12.75 
12.75-  13.00 
9.65-  10.00 
12.75-  13.00 
12.75-  13.00 
12.75-  13.00 
12.60-  12.75 
12.50-12.76 
12.50-12.75 
12.75-  13.00 
12. 7&- 13.00 

$12.25-^12.50 
12.26-  12.50 
12.00-  12.25 
11.75-12.00 
11.75-  12.00 
11.75-12.00 
11.60-  12.00 
11.25-11.75 
11.00-  11.26 
11.25-  11.50 
11.50-  11.75 
11.50-  11.76 

$11.50-$11.75 
11.26-  11.50 
11.00-  11.25 

10.75-  11.00 

10.76-  11.00 
10.50-  1075 
10.50-  10.75 
10.25-  10.50 
10.  OO-  10.26 

9.76-10.00 

9.76-10.00 

10.00-10.60 

$9.75-$10.00 
9.50-    9.76 
9.00-    9.26 
8.60-    8.76 
8.50-    8.76 
8.60-    8.75 
8.75-    9.00 
8.75-    9,00 
8.75-    9.00 
8.75-    9.00 
8.50-    8.75 
8.50-    8.76 

$8.25-  $8.50 

8.26-    8.50 

8.25-    8.50 

8.25-    8.50 

8.75 

9.25 

11.00-  11.23 

11.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.25 

Average . 

$14.5000 

$12.5167 

$11.7917 

$10.6354 

$8.9675 

$10.3229 

PliANBS:  Bailey  No.  5. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$1.42 

$1.42 

$1.42 

$1.42 

$1.42 

$1.80 

Feb 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.80 

Mar 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Apr 

May 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.28 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.37 

1.23 

June 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.37 

1.23 

July 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Aug 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Sept 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Oct 

1.42 

1.42 
1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Nov 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Dec 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.87 

1.23 

Average. 

$1.4200 

$1.4200 

$1.4200 

$1.4200 

$1.8788 

$1.2417 

aUICKSIIiVER. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  OU,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

$0.69 

$0.70 

$0.64 

$0.52 

$0.45 

$0.48 

Feb 

.70 

.67 

.60 

.5U 

.46 

.48 

Mar 

.68 

.66 

.69 

.62 

.46 

.48* 

Apr 

.68 

.61 

.681 

.52 

.46i 

.484 

May 

.70 

.60 

.67 

.64 

.49 

.51 

June 

.73 

.61 

.65 

.64 

.49 

.66 

July 

.75 

.61 

.66 

.54 

.49 

.64 

Aug 

.74 

.60 

.65 

.50 

.49 

.684 

Sept 

.75 

.60 

.64i 

.50 

.49 

.624] 

Oct 

.79 

.60 

.63 

.52 

.61 

.61 

Nov 

.79 

.64 

.63 

.52 

.494 

.68 

Dec 

.76 

.64 

.53 

.52 

.49 

.68 

Average. 

$0.7300 

$0.6283 

$0.6642 

$0.5213 

$0.4792 

$0.6133 

SA1¥S :  CroMcut,  Dlsston  No.  !i,  6-root. 

[Price  each  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average 


$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6038 

$1.6088 

$1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

L6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6068 

1.60;i8 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6068 

1.6068 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6068 

1.6Q6S 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6068 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6038 

1.6068 

L6Q08 

1.G038 

1.6068 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6QB8 
1.60M 

1.6038 

1.6038 

1.6088 

1.6088 

1.6088 

$1.6038 


$1.6038 


fl.6038 


$1.6038 


$1.6088 


$1.6038 
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iBLK  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901 -Continued. 

UBTAI.H  AND  IMP  T.EMENT8— Continued. 

FIG  IBONi  Or«r  ffrg^,  Sontliern,  coke. 

[Pileaperton  t  o.  b.,  Cincinnati  od  Ihe  Sntol  each  moDtb;  qnotaUoiu  [rom  (he  Iron  Act.] 


- 

1M7. 

IMS. 

igoe. 

1900. 

1901. 

Uontb. 

t9.:s 

Jan 

Zy. 

^l 

9.7»-  10.00 

».(»-    9.2fi 

(B.8M2 

•"- 

18.7188 

tl&.06X 

»i5,fl04a 

tl2.UZI 

Average. 

n.o 

,n 

J»n 

K^. 

S^f 

IB 

23 

23                    I 

w 

•■■" 

ti.isoa          11.2 

SOD              (1.2 

30Q          n,* 

« 

w.woo 

Average. 

aUICKSILVBB, 

Snit  of  e^b  month;  qui 

Heporter.] 


>e  Oil,  PnlDt.  aad  Drug 


11^63  1               10 

«I 

k; 

611 

«7( 

Dec. 

|0.«79|             10.6 

87 

IO,Mi5  1            10.8 

DOt 

10.6769  1             10-6629 

A»e™«e, 
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Tabl-2  I— wholesale  prices  of  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIjS  and  IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 
SAUrs :  Hand,  DlMton  No.  7«  !i6-Uieli. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Miiy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

914.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 
14.40 

$12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

$12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

$12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

$12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

$12.60  , 
12.60  ' 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 

Average. 

$14.40 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60                 $12.60 

S0O VKI48 1  Ames  No.  2,  cast  steel,  D  liandle«  square  pointy  back  strap* 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$7.87 

$7.87 

$7.87 

$7.87 

$7.45 

$7.45 

Feb 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.46 

Mar 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.46 

Apr 

7.87 
7.87 

7.87 
7.87 

7.87 
7.87 

7.87 
7.87 

7.45 
7.46 

7.45 
7.46 

May 

June 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.45 

July 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.45 

Auk 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.45 

Sept 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.45 

Oct 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.45 

Nov 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.45 

Dec 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.87 

7.45 

7.45 

Average . 

$7.8700 

$7.8700 

$7.8700 

$7.8700 

$7.4500 

$7.4500 

SIliVER:  Bar,  fine. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ounce  in  New  York;  quoCStions  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Director 

of  the  Mint.] 


Jan 

$0.97510 

$1.05560 

$0.93494 

$0.84115 

$0.68980 

$0.60726 

Feb 

.96668 

1.00521 

.91198 

.84380 

.&4664 

.60910 

Mar 

.96149 

.99074 

.89907 

.83718 

.60613 

.63126 

Apr 

May 

1.00538 

.98015 

.87379 

.03735 

.64066 

.67692 

1.04890 

.98366 

.88120 

.84081 

.63610 

.67789 

June 

1.05750 

.99557 

.89430 

.rr\02 

.63780 

.67440 

July 

1.08942 

1.01686 

.87270 

,72333 

.68290 

.67384 

Aug 

1.16995 

.99610 

.84463 

.71851 

.64810 

.67888 

Sept 

1.16560 

.98240 

.84010 

.75210 

.65026 

.67848 

Oct 

1. 10315 

.96972 

.86740 

.73711 

.G4222 

.68712 

Nov 

1.04022 

.96277 

.85614 

.70947 

.64065 

.68546 

Dec 

1.05606 

.95639 

.84000 

.70250 

.G1490 

.67675 

Average. 

$1.06329 

$0.99034 

$0.87552 

$0.78219 

$0.64013 

$0.66268 

SPEIiTER:  1%'estem. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 

$0.0545-$0.0550 

1 
$0. 0590  $0.  OI65-$0. 0470 

1 
$0. 0435  $0. 0355-$0. 0360  $0. 03S0-$0. 0340 

Feb 

.0533- 

.0536 

.0520 

.0460-    .0468$0.043O-    .0435 

.0365 

.0315-    .0825 

Mar 

.0515- 

.0520 

.050^ 

.0456-    .0160 

.0430-    .0435 

.0385-    .0396 

.0320-    .0825 

Apr 

May 

.0496- 

.0535 

$0.0510-    .0515 

.0460 

.0430 

.0380 

.0320-    .0825 

.0510- 

.0525 

.0480-    .0490 

.0480-    .0485 

.0450-    .0460 

.0355-    .0060 

.0825-    .0635 

June 

.0560- 

.0555 

.0490 

.0495 

.0425 

.0345-    .0360 

.0676-    .0878 

July 

.0663- 

.0565 

.0510-    .0515 

.0480-    .0485 

.0420 

.0860-    .0653 

.0668-    .0673j 

Aug 

.0540- 

.0660 

.0610 

.0470 

.0390-    .0395 

.0645 

.0660-    .MOO 

Sept 

.0550- 

.0556 

.0490-    .0493 

.0465-    .0470 

.0363-    .0400 

.0340-    .0645 

.0416-    .008 

Oct 

.0570- 

.0575 

.0500-    .0510 

.0445-    .0450 

.0365-    .0870 

.0845 

.OiaO-    .0460 

Nov 

.0610- 

.0615 

.0488-    .0490 

.0440-    .0445 

.0360-    .0865 

.0340-    .0845 

.0886-    .QIB6 

Dec 

.0605- 

.0610 

.0480 

.0438-    .0440 

.0380-    .0885 

.0335-    .OMO 

.0646-    .0060 

Average. 

$0.0654 

$0.0506 

$0.0165 

$0.0410 

$0.0355 

$0.«wJ 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIjEMENTS— Continued. 

SAUrs :  Hand,  DlMton  No.  7«  !i6-liicli. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

l099. 

1900. 

1901. 

• 

Month. 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

Jan. 

12.  GO 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Feb. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Mar. 

12.  GO 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Apr. 
Mky. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

June. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

July. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Aug. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Sept. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Oct. 

1-2.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Nov. 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

Dec. 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

$12.60 

Average. 

SHOVEI48:  Ames  No.  2«  cast  steely  D  bandle,  sqoare  pointy  baek  strap. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$7.45 

$7.93 

$7.93 

$7.93 

$9.12 

$9.12 

Jan. 

7.46 

7.93 

7.98 

7.93 

9.12 

9.12 

Feb. 

7.45 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

9.12 

9.12 

Mar. 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

Apr. 
May. 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

June. 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

July. 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

Aug. 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

8.69 

9.12 

9.12 

Sept. 

7.98 

7.93 

7.93 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

Oct. 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

Nov. 

7.93 

7.93 

7.93 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

Dec. 

$7.8100 

$7.9300 

$7.9300 

$8.6075 

$9.1200 

$9.1200 

Average 

SlIiVER:  Bar,  fine. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ounce  in  New  York;  quotations  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Director 

of  the  Mint] 


$0.68173 

$0.65975 

$0.58035 

$0.60216 

$0.60226 

$0.63485 

Jan. 

.68811 

.66931 

.54576 

.60392 

.60602 

.61693 

Feb. 

.69619 

.64231 

.55990 

.60426 

.606U 

.61336 

Mar. 

.69062 

.62960 

.56961 

.60996 

.60395 

.60033 

Apr. 
May. 

.69046 

.61690 

.58015 

.62192 

.60682 

.60391 

.09730 

.61129 

.59644 

.61866 

.61120 

.60335 

June. 

.69803 

.60639 

.60400 

.61170 

.61935 

.59123 

July. 

.68568 

.65894 

.60430 

.60847 

.61866 

.69217 

Aug. 

.60925 

.56890 

.61620 

.59816 

.63343 

.68978 

Sept. 

.6(J277 

.68812 

.61346 

.68966 

.64935 

.58366 

Oct. 

.66065 

.66786 

.61606 

.69701 

.64296 

.67400 

Nov. 

.66370 

.58971 

.60254 

.60000 

.64776 

.65790 

Dec. 

$0.68195 

$0.60775 

$0.59065 

$0.60607 

$0.62066 

$0.69703 

Average 

SPEIjTER:  urestem* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


$0.  (HOO-tO.  0405^$0.  OilO-$0.  (M20.$0. 039O40. 0400 

$0.0515-$0.0526 

$0.0150-80.0460 

$0.0416  Jan. 

.Oi06> 

.0116 

.0895- 

.0105 

.0390- 

.0100 

.0570- 

.0580 

.0475- 

.0480 

$0.0395- 

.0400  Feb. 

.0415 

.0410- 

.0415 

.0410- 

.0423 

.0625- 

.0660 

.0170- 

.0475 

.0895   Mar. 

.0415- 

.0420 

.0410- 

.0415 

.0426- 

.0135 

.0650- 

.0660 

.0466- 

.0485 

.0893- 

.0395 

Apr. 
May. 

.0400- 

.0410 

.0410- 

.0120 

.0415- 

.0125 

.0695- 

.0700 

.0450- 

.0455 

.0400- 

.0105 

.0400- 

.0415 

.0425- 

.0435 

.0130- 

.0440 

.0675 

.0140- 

.0446 

.0895- 

.0400 

June. 

.0406- 

.0415 

.0480- 

.0135 

.0460- 

.0180 

.0600- 

.0625 

.0128- 

.0483 

.0390- 

.0395 

July. 

.0890- 

.0896 

.0480- 

.0485 

.0450- 

.0460 

.0600 

.0425- 

.0430 

.0390- 

.0895 

Aug. 

.0665- 

.0875 

.0425- 

.0485 

.0485- 

.0490 

.0566- 

.0575 

.0410 

.0100 

Sept. 

.0870- 

.087& 

.0425- 

.0480 

.048a- 

.0488 

.051^ 

.0560 

.0410- 

.0415 

.0406- 

.0110 

Oct. 

.0175- 

.0685 

.0420- 

.0425 

.0515- 

.0525 

.04a5- 

.0500 

.0110- 

.0415 

.0138 

Nov. 

.0C25- 

.00^ 

.0400- 

.0125 

.0525- 

.0635 

.0468- 

.0473 

.0425- 

.0430 

.0430 

Dec. 

tO.0«l 

$0.0121 

$0.0453 

$0.0688 

$0.0442 

$0.0406 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-<>>iitinaed. 

METAIiS  AKD  IMPIiEMlS2SrT8--Contmued. 

STKEIi  BIIiI«BTS. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  Pittsburg;  quotations  for  1890  from  the  Iron  Age,  and  for 
1891-1901  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  AssociaUon.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896.          ' 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Biay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

136.97 
35.56 
32.13 
28.60 
27.81 
30.47 
30.85 
30.38 
30.15 
28.81 
27.63 
26.36 

125.66 
25.87 
26.31 
26.36 
25.62 
26.44 
25.80 
25.25 
25.00 
24.85 
24.31 
24.50 

125.00 
24.00 
23.33 
22.87 
22.67 
22.81 
23.29 
24.08 
24.24 
23.55 
24.83 
23.00 

•21.75 
21.66 
22.34 
22.72 
21.69 
21.87 
21.87 
20.62 
19.19 
17.94 
17.31 
16.87 

S16. 10 
15.94 
15.46 
16.69 
17.75 
18.60 
17.76 
17.75 
17.30 
16.00 
15.49 
16.11 

$14.79 
15.01 
14.  M 
16.42 
16.25 
18.85 
21.06 
22.06 
24.35 
22.19 
19.90 
17.00 

Average . 

$30.4675 

925.3292  1           r23.6308 

i 

S20.4368 

$16.5783 

$18.4842 

STEBIi  RAIIiS. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  Pennsylvania;  quotations  from  the  annual  statistloal 

reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$35.25 
35.00 
34.00 
33.50 
31.35 
31.50 
3L50 
31.25 
30.50 
30.00 
29.00 
28.50 

$29.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 

$30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 

$29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
27.50 
26.00 
24.00 

$24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 

$22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
24.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

Average . 

$31.7792 

$29.9167 

$30.0000 

$28.1250 

$24.0000 

$24.3383 

STEBIi  SIIBBT8:  Black,  No.  !»7. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 

$0.0250 
$0.0220-    .0225 

.0215 
.0220-    .0225 

.0220 
.0235-    .0240 

.0250 

.0260 
.02'/0-  .0276 
.0270-  .0276 
.0260-  .0265 
.0240-    .0245 

Feb 

Mar 

Anr ... 

May 

June 

July 

$0.0245 

$0.0235-    .0240 

.0236 

.0230-    .0235 

.0230 

.0225-    .0230 

Aiur 



Sept 

Oct 

1^ 

Nov 

1 

•    •••••...•••...■.•••••••••••.•• 

Dec 

1 

...............' 

1 

!                                                    1 

Average . 

j 

$0.0235 

$0.0244 

1 

TIN:  Pis* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


^ all  ••••..•• 

$0.2088 

$0.2025-$0.2050 

$0.1935-$0.2010 

$0.1976-$0.1980 

$0.2050-9 

0.2060 

$0.1335-$0.1345 

Feb 

.2088 

.2010- 

.2038 

.1965-    .1990 

.2010-    .2013 

.1985- 

.2000 

.1370-    .1S7& 

Mar 

80.2063- 

.2075 

.1990- 

.2000 

.1960-    .1988 

:203O-    .2010 

.1860 

.1315 

Apr ' 

.2013- 

.2020 

.2030- 

.2060 

.2000-    .2026 

.2080 

.2050 

.1416-    .1420 

May 

.2050- 

.2060 

.2010- 

.2038 

.2065 

.2060-    .2065 

.1975- 

.2018 

.1420 

June 

.2115- 

.2125 

.2070- 

.2090 

.2160-    .2165 

.1915 

.1980- 

.2000 

.1423-    .1426 

July 

.2090- 

.2100 

.2040 

.2110-    .2120 

.1890-    .1900 

.1925- 

.1985 

.1410-    .1426 

Aug 

.2100- 

.2125 

.2010 

.2063-    .2116 

.1865 

.1875- 

.1860 

.1420 

Sept 

.2186- 

.2200 

.2010 

.2066-    .2040 

.1966 

.1600 

.1496 

Oct 

.2375- 

.2400 

.2010- 

.2«» 

.2015-    .2060 

.2100 

.1675- 

.1W5 

.1460-    .1466 

Nov 

.2185- 

.2140 

.1985- 

.2025 

.2066-    .2065 

.204^-    .2060 

.1460- 

.1485 

.1455-    .1460 

Dec 

.2070- 

.2100 

.1990- 

.201b 

.1955-    .1975 

.2060-    .2065 

.1890 

a«i| 

Average . 

$0.2121 

10.2025 

$0.2037 

$0.2002 

$0.18^ 

•o.mJ 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MT5TAIiS  AND  IMPIjEMENTS— Continued. 

8TBEI«  BIIfUSTS. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  Pitteburv;  quotations  for  1890  from  the  Iron  A^e,  and  for 
1891-1901  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


1806. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

116.60 
17.69 
17.19 
19.80 
19.55 
19.42 
19.50 
19.22 
19.41 
19.73 
19.89 
18.00 

115.90 
15.50 
15.62 
14.65 
13.96 
14.12 
14.00 
14.29 
15.50 
16.55 
15.87 
15.00 

115.00 
15.12 
15.37 
15.80 
14.94 
14.76 
14.75 
15.62 
16.00 
15.80 
15.12 
15.90 

$17.06 
18.87 
24.26 
25.26 
27.56 
31.87 
33.80 
36.37 
41.50 
41.50 
39.00 
36.37 

$34.50 
33.10 
33.00 
32.00 
28.90 
27.25 
21.00 
18.20 
17.06 
16.80 
19.19 
19.75 

$19.75 
20.31 
22.87 
24.00 
24.00 
24.37 
24.00 
24.20 
24.87 
26.70 
27.00 
27.50 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

$18.8888 

$15.0600 

115.3058             $31.1167 

$25.0625 

$24.1308 

Average. 

STEEIi  RAIIiS. 

[ATeiage  monthly  price  per  ton  at  mills  in  Pennsylvania:  quotations  from  the  annual  statistical 

reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


$28.00 

$25.00 

$18.00 

$18.50 

$3d.00 

$26.00 

Jan. 

28.00 

20.00 

18.00 

20.25 

34.20 

26.00 

Feb. 

26.00 

18.00 

18.00 

24.80 

85.00 

26.00 

Mar. 

28.00 

18.00 

18.00 

25.75 

35.00 

26.00 

Apr. 
May. 

28.00 

18.00 

laoo 

25.20 

35.00 

28.00 

28.00 

18.00 

17.50 

27.26 

35.00 

28.00 

June. 

28.00 

18.00 

17.00 

28.25 

35.00 

28.00 

July. 

28.00 

18.00 

17.50 

31.00 

35.00 

28.00 

Aug. 

28.00 

18.00 

17.50 

32.50 

30.26 

28.00 

Sept 

28.00 

18.00 

17.50 

34.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Oct 

28.00 

18.00 

17.00 

85.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Nov. 

28.00 

18.00 

17.50 

35.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Dec. 

$28.0000 

$18.7500 

$17.6250 

$28.1250 

$32.2875 

$27.3333 

Average 

STEBIi  SHBETSi  Blaek,  No.  27. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Pittsburg  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


$D.0226-$0.0280 

$0.0200 

$0.019&-$0.0200 

$0.0186 

$0.0280 

$0.0286 

Jan. 

.0226-    .0236 

.0200 

.0196-    .0200 

.0195 

.0290 

.0286 

Feb. 

.0210-    .0216 

.0195 

.0190-    .0195 

$0.0210-    .0215 

.0800 

.0305 

Mar. 

.0210-    .0216 

.0196 

.0190-    .0195 

.0245 

.0310 

.0325 

Apr. 
May. 

.0220-.  .0225 

$0.0180-    .0185 

.0190 

.0275 

.0315 

.0320 

.0210-    .0216 

.0186-    .0190 

.0190 

.0285 

.0310 

.0320 

June. 

.0006-    .0210 

.0190-    .0196 

.0185 

.0285 

.0290 

.0290 

July. 

.0206-    .0210 

.0190-    .0196 

.0185 

.0300 

.0296 

.0360 

Aug. 

.0210 

.0190 

.0190 

.0326 

.0280 

.0875 

Sept. 

.0906-    .0210 

.0196-    .0200 

.0190 

.0315 

.0280 

.0325  Oct 

.0210-    .0216 

.0206 

.0186 

.0300 

.0280 

.0800,  Nov. 

.0210-    .0216 

.0200 

.0186 

.0285 

.0290 

.0300 

Dec. 

$0.0216 

$0.0196 

$0.0190 

$0.0267 

$0.0293 

$0.0315 

Average. 

TIN:  Pig. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


• 

0.1800 

$0.1310-$ 

0.1320 

$0.1370-$0.1375 

$0.1970-$ 

0.2000 

$0.2550-$0.2600 

$0.2675-$0.2725 

Jan. 

80.1360- 

.1360 

.1340- 

.1346 

.1385- 

.1395 

.2500- 

.2515 

.2926- 

.2935 

.2636- 

.2650   Feb. 

.1390- 

.1346 

.1850- 

.1365 

.1420- 

.1430 

.2400 

.3425 

.2625- 

.2635  Mar. 

.1366- 

.1860 

.1386- 

.1840 

.1430- 

.1435 

.2435- 

.2450 

.3150- 

.3175 

.2650   Apr. 
.2600  May. 

.1340- 

.1860 

.1320- 

.1325 

.1465- 

.1465 

.2585- 

.2595 

.3000 

.2675- 

.1850 

.1350 

.1486- 

.1495 

.2636- 

.2545 

.2950- 

.3000 

.2786- 

.2800  June. 

.1350- 

.1856 

.1410- 

.1416 

.1576- 

.1685 

.2738- 

.27r»3 

.3130- 

.3145 

.2780- 

.2aT0  July. 

.133^- 

.1846 

.1380- 

.1886 

.1575- 

.1585 

.3150- 

.3225 

.3250 

.2750- 

.2775 

Aug. 

.1330- 

.1385 

.1866 

.1610- 

.1620 

.3200- 

.3213 

.3070- 

.3085 

.2545- 

.^565 

Sept 

.1290 

.1880 

.1686- 

.1645 

.3225- 

.3250 

.2966- 

.2988 

.2425- 

.2450   Oct 

.1815- 

.106 

.1880 

.1816- 

.1825 

.3050- 

.3100 

.2800 

.2460- 

.2500   Nov. 

.1290- 

.1800 

.1370- 

.1873 

.1800- 

.1810 

.2700- 

.2750 

.2763- 

.2765 

.2460- 

.2475 

Dec. 

m.wm 

$0.1866 

$0.1651 

$0.2721 

$0.3006 

$0.2618 

Average. 

I 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIiEMENTS--Coutinued. 
TIN  PLATES:  Domestl^f  Bessemer,  coke,  14  by  20. 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  tJje  Iron  Agrc] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

1 

Feb 

I""- 

Mar 



...                     '                           '                            1 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 



f. 

Sept 

1 

Oct ' 

1 

Nov 

Dec 

1 

1 

Average . 

1 

1 

TIN  PIjATES:  Imported,  Bessemer,  coke,  I.  €•,  14  by  !iO. 

[Average  monthlyprice  per  box  of  108  potinds  In  New  York,  duty  paid;  quotations  from  Januarv,  1890, 
to  September,  18^,  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
and  from  October  to  Deceipber,  1896,  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


TROIVIBIjS:  JH.  C  Om  brick,  lOl-lncli. 

[Price  each  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$4.72 

$5.35 

$5.30 

$5.35 

$5.27 

$3.96 

Feb 

4.61 

5.47 

6.30 

5.35 

6.22 

3.87 

Mar 

4.46 

5.86 

5.30 

5.44 

6.20 

3.80 

Apr 

May 

4.42 

5.26 

5.30 

5.60 

5.19 

3.80 

4.42 

5.17 

5.30 

5.50 

5.16 

8.80 

June 

4.43 

5.35 

5.29 

5.41 

5.14 

3.80 

July 

4.49 

5.28 

5.25 

5.31 

5.12 

8.82  ' 

Aug 

4.66 

5.39 

5.21 

5.80 

6.12 

8.90 

Sept 

5.17 

6.43 

5.20 

5.26 

6.10 

8.96 

Oct 

5.49 

5.37 

5.27 

5.37 

4.09 

4.00 

Nov 

5.44 

5.31 

5.45 

6.36 

4.10 

3.96 

Dec 

5.24 

5.30 

5.49 

6.32 

4.00 

3.82 

Average . 

$4.7958 

$5.8367 

$5.3060 

$5.3717 

$4.8917 

$3.8725 

Jan 

$0.^ 

$0.34 

80.34 

$0.34 

$0.34 

$0.34 

Feb 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

Mar 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.84 

Apr 

May 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.94 

June 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

July 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.84 

Aug 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.84 

Sept 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

Oct 

.34 

.3-1 

.34 

.84 

.84 

.84 

Nov 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

Dec 

.34 

.84 

.34 

• 

.34 

.84 

.34 

Average . 

$0.34 

$0.34 

$0.34 

$0.34 

$0.34 

$0.34 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIjEMBNTS— Continued. 
TIN  PLATES:  DoiiiestlCf  Besaemer,  eoke«  14  "by  20« 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


1896.' 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

S8.50 

93.40-^.50 

92.90  -12.95 

92.90 

94.84 

94.19 

Jan. 

3.60 

3.20-  3.25 

2.90-2.95 

8.44 

4.84 

4.19 

Feh. 

3.40 

3.20-  3.26 

2.75-2.85 

8.69 

4.84 

4.19 

Mar. 

3.35 

S.  20- 3.25 

2.72*-  2.774 

4.25 

4.84 

4.19 

Apr. 
May. 

8.35 

3.25-8.30 

2.90 

4.05 

4.84 

4.  IS 

$3.40-  3.45 

8.20-3.25 

2.86 

4.06 

4.84 

4.19 

June. 

3.40-  3.46 

3.05-8.15 

2.85 

4.05 

4.84 

4.19 

July. 

3.45-  3.50 

8.10-  3.16 

2.80 

4.65 

4.84 

4.19 

Aug. 

3.45-  3.50 

8. 10-  3. 15 

2.86 

4.82i 

4.84 

4.19 

Sept. 

3.40 

8. 10-  3. 12i 

2.85 

4.82i 

4.19 

4.19 

Oct. 

3.45-3.50 

S.(»-8.10 

2.80 

4.82i 

4.19 

4.19 

Nov. 

8.40-  3.60 

8.00-  8.05 

2.90 

4.84 

4.19 

4.19 

Dec. 

13.4354 

$3.1823 

92.8500 

94.1913 

94.6775 

94.1900 

Average. 

TIN  PLATES  s  Imported,  Bessemer,  coke,  I,  €.,  14  by  20. 

[Average  monthly  price  per  box  of  108  pounds  in  New  York,  duty  paid;  quotations  from  January,  1890, 
to  September,  1898,  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
and  from  October  to  December,  1898,  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


93.86 
3.88 
3.86 
3.80 
3.72 
8.70 
8.70 
8.70 
8.82 
8.80 
3.87 
8.90 


93.8000 


93.96 
3.96 
8.95 
8.95 
3.95 
8.81 
3.76 
8.70 
8.83 
4.01 
3.96 
4.01 


93.9025 


fl.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


94.0000 


[a] 
la] 
[a\ 

[a] 
fa) 
[a] 
[a\ 
;aj 
[a] 
[a] 
[a) 
la) 


(a) 

[a] 

[a 

la) 

la) 

la] 

la\ 

la] 

la) 

la] 

la\ 

la] 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

M!ay. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 


TROHTEIiS:  in.  €•  O.,  brick,  lO^-lncli. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


9a  84 

90.34 

90.34 

90.34 

90.34 

90.34 

Jan. 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.34 

Feb. 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

Mar. 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

Apr. 
May. 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

June. 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

July. 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

.34 

Aug. 

.84 

.34 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

Sept. 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

Oct. 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

Nov. 

.84 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.34 

.84 

Dec. 

1                90.84 

90.34 

90.84 

90.34 

90.34 

90.34 

Average 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  ANJy  IMPI^BMENTS— Concluded. 

VISBS :  Solid  lK>x,  50-poiiiid. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month.             1890. 

1 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$4.14 

$4.14 
4.14 
4-14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 

$4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.37 
4.37 
4.37 
4.37 
4.37 
4.37 

$4.37 
4.37 
4-37 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4-14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 

$4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
4-14 
4.14 
4.14 
4.14 
3.9t 
3.94 
8.94 
3.9t 
3.94 

$8.94 
3.72 
8.72 
8.72 
8.72 
8.72 
8.72 
8.72 
8.72 
3.91 
3.94 
8.94 

Average . 

$4.1400 

$4.1400                $4.2550 

$4.1975  1             $4.0567 

1 

$3.7933 

WOOD  8€REl¥8t  l-liicli,Np.  lO,  flat  bead. 

[Price  per  gross  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$0.1970 

$0.2000 

$0.2100 

$0.2100 

$a2100 

$0.1200 

Feb 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.1200 

Mar 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.2100 

.0900 

Apr 

May 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1600 

.0900 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1600 

.1000 

June 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1600 

.1000 

July 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1600 

.1000 

Aug 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1200 

.1000 

Sept 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1200 

.1200 

Oct 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1200 

.1200 

Nov 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1200 

.1400 

Dec 

.1970 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1200 

.1400 

Average . 

$0. 1970  1 

i 

$0.2000 

$0.2100 

$0.2100 

$0.1568 

$0.1117 

ZIN€  t  Slieetf  ordinary  nombera  and  sljEes,  packed  In  600«poand 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  La  Salle,  111.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$5.88 

$6.35 

$6.64 

$5.40 

$8.87 

$4.05 

Feb 

5.88 

5.88 

5.52 

6.40 

8.87 

4.06 

Mar 1 

5.88 

6.64 

5.52 

5.40 

4.06 

4.06 

Apr 

B4ay 

5.88 

5.64 

5.40 

5.40 

3.88 

4.06 

6.88 

5.64 

6.40 

5.40 

8.56 

4.50 

June 

5.88 

5.61 

5.52 

5.40 

3.92 

4.60 

July 

6.11 

6.64 

5.52 

5.40 

4.06 

4.70 

Aug 

6.11 

5.64 

6.52 

5.40 

4.06 

4.70 

Sept 

6.11 

5. 61 

6.S2 

4.50 

4.06 

4.84 

Oct 

6.11 

5.64 

5.62 

4.00 

4.06 

4.94 

Nov 

6.35 

5.M 

6.40 

4.00 

4.05 

4.94 

Dec 

6.58 

5.64 

5.40 

4.23 

4.05 

4.94 

Average . 

$6.0542 

$5.7192 

$5.4900 

$4.9942 

$3.9500 

$4.6217 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

METAIiS  AND  IMPIjEMENTS— Concluded. 

« 
VISES:  Solid  box,  50-poaiid. 

[Price  each  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

18»7. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

13.72 

$3.72 

$8.28 

$8.28 

%i.U 

$4.91 

.Jan. 

3.72 

3.72 

3.28 

3.28 

4-91 

Feb.. 

3.72 

3.72 

3.28 

3.72 

4.91 

Mar. 

3.72 

3.72 

3.28 

3.72 

4.91 

Apr. 
May. 

3.72 

3.72 

3.28 

4.M 

4.91 

3.72 

3.72 

3.28 

4.14 

4.91 

June. 

3.72 

8.28 

3.28 

4.14 

6.13 

July. 

3.72 

3.28 

3.28 

4.14 

6.13 

Aug. 

8.72 

3.28 

8.28 

4.14 

6.13 

Sept. 

3.72 

3.28 

3.28 

4.14 

5.13 

Oct. 

3.72 

3.28 

3.28 

4.14 

4.91 

5.13 

Nov. 

.     3.72 

3.28 

3.28 

4.14 

4.91 

6.13 

Dec. 

13.7200 

$8.6000 

$8.2800 

$3.9267 

$4.2683 

$5.0200 

Average 

l¥OOD  SCRBUrS  t  l-lnclE,  No.  lO,  flat  bead. 

[Price  per  gross  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.1200 

$0.1000 

$0.0900 

$0.1117 

$0.1820 

$0.1366 

Jatu 

.1200 

.1000 

.0900 

.1117 

.1820 

.0983 

Feb. 

.1000 

.1000 

.0900 

.1117 

.1820 

.0983 

Mar. 

.1000 

.      .0600 

.0900 

.1340 

.1820 

.1036 

Apr. 
May. 

.1000 

.0600 

.0900 

.1340 

.1820 

.1086 

.1000 

.0800 

.0900 

.1340 

.1820 

.1085 

June. 

.1000 

.0600 

.0900 

.1668 

.1820 

.1086 

July. 

.1000 

.0800 

.0900 

.1563 

.1820 

.1035 

Aug. 

.1000 

.0800 

.0900 

.1663 

.1820 

.1035 

Sept. 

.1000 

.0800 

.0900 

.1787 

.1820 

.1085 

Oct. 

.1000 

.0600 

.0900 

.1787 

.1820 

.0983 

Nov. 

.1000 

.0800 

.1117 

.1787 

.1820 

.0983 

Dec. 

$0.1083 

$0.0660 

$0.0918 

$0.1452 

$0.1820 

$0.1045 

Average 

aUNC :  Slieet,  ordinary  iiiiiiiben  and  slxes^  packed  In  600*ponnd  casks* 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  La  Salle,  111.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$4.94 

$4.94 

$4.94 

$6.02 

$6.21 

$5.96 

Jan. 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

6.76 

6.21 

5.52 

Feb. 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

7.20 

6.21 

5.52 

Mar. 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

7.20 

6.21 

5.62 

Apr. 
May. 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

7.48 

6.21 

5.52 

4.94 

4.94 

5.16 

7.69 

6.'21 

5.52 

June. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.13 

6.98 

6.52 

July. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.13 

5.98 

5.62 

Aug. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.13 

5.96 

6.52 

Sept. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.13 

5.98 

5.52 

Oct. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

7.13 

6.96 

5.62 

Nov. 

4.94 

4.94 

6.02 

6.21 

5.96 

6.52 

Dec. 

$4.9400 

1 

$4.9400 

$5.4983 

$7.0042 

$6.0950 

$5.5583 

Average 
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Table  I,— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBER  AKD  BUIIjDrNG  MATERLAX8. 
'  BRICK:  Common  domestic  building. 

[Price  per  M  on  dock  in  New"  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

189L 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar-. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

J7.26 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

16.00 
6.00 
5.60 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
6.60 
5.50 
5.50 

96.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 
5.26 
6.25 
6.00 
5.75 
5.76 
5.75 

$6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.75 
5.76 
5.75 
5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.75 

$5.60 
5.76 
6.60 
6.00 
5.00 
4.76 
4.76 
4.60 
4.25 
4.50 
4.50 
6.00 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.25 
.'i.26 

Average . 

16.5625 

S5.7088 

$5.7708 

S6.8833 

$5.0000 

$5.3126 

CARBONATE  OF  IjEAD  t  American,  In  oil,  ke^:*. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  6n  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

$0.0634 

$0.0683 

$0.0658 

$0.0634 

$0.0661 

10.0515 

Feb 

.0631 

.0634 

.0668 

.0634 

.0488 

.0616 

Mar 

.0634 

.0634 

.0668 

.0609 

.0512 

.0490 

Apr 

.0634 

.0634 

.0658 

.0609 

.0512 

.0490 

May 

.0634 

.0634 

.0668 

.0661 

.0586 

.0615 

June 

.0609 

.0634 

.0658 

.0609 

.0536 

.0539 

July 

.0609 

.0658 

.0668 

.0609 

.0636 

.0639 

Aug 

.0609 

.0658 

.0658 

.0609 

.0536 

:0689 

Sept 

.0634 

.0668 

.0658 

.0609 

.0636 

.0539 

Oct 

.0668 

.0668 

.0668 

.0634 

.0612 

.0689 

Nov 

.0683 

.0658 

.0668 

.0609 

.0512 

.0639 

Dec 

.0683 

.0668 

.0658 

.0586 

.0612 

.0639 

Average . 

$0.0638 

$0.0650 

$0.0658 

$0.0609 

$0.0624 

$0.0525 

CBKIBNTt  Portland,  American. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month ;  auotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  Year  Book,  1895  to  1897,  and  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin,  1898  to  1901.] 


Jan 

$1.76-$2.25 
1.76-2.26 
1.75-2.26 
1.75-2.25 
1.75-2.26 
1.75-2.26 
1.75- Z25 
1.75-2.25 
1.75-2.00 
1.75-2.00 
1.75-  2.00 
2.00 

Feb 

Mar 

../............ 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Auff 

Sent 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average . 

1 

$1.9688 

1 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

LUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERLAX8. 
BRICK  t  Gonunon  domestic  building. 

[Price  per  M  on  dock  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

96.50 

95.00 

95.50 

96.25 

96.25 

96.00 

Jan. 

5.75 

5.00 

5.75 

6.25 

6.25 

5.75 

Feb. 

5.50 

5.00 

6.00 

5.75 

5.50 

5.76 

Mar. 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.76 

5.50 

5.75 

Apr. 
May. 

5.00 

5.00 

5.75 

6.00 

5.00 

5.75 

5.25 

4.75' 

5.75 

6.00 

5.00 

5.75 

June. 

5.25 

4.75 

5.75 

5.50 

5.00 

5.76 

July. 

4.50 

4.75 

5.60 

5.25 

5.00 

6.75 

Auk. 

4.50 

4.50 

5.75 

5.25 

4.25 

95.50  -  6.00 

Sept. 

4.75 

4.50 

5.75 

5.25 

4.60 

5.60  -  6.00 

Oct. 

4.75 

5.50 

5.75 

5.50 

5.25 

5.60  -  6.00 

Nov. 

5.00 

5.50 

5.75 

6.50 

5.60 

5.374-  6.00 

Dec. 

95.0625 

94.9375 

95.7500 

95.6875 

95.2600 

95.7666 

Average. 

CARBONATE  OF  IjEAD  :  Aiiierlcan«  In  oil,  kegs* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil.  Paint,  and  Drug 

Keporter.] 


90.0639 

90.0515 

90.0539 

90.0539 

90.0687 

90.0637 

Jan. 

.0615 

.0515 

.0539 

.0639 

.0637 

.0687 

Feb. 

.(^15 

.0539 

.0539 

.0564 

.0687 

.0564 

Mar. 

.0615 

.0639 

.0539 

.0664 

.0637 

.0564 

Apr. 
May. 

.0615 

.0539 

.0639 

.0564 

.0637 

.0564 

.0615 

.0639 

.0639 

.0664 

.0637 

.0664 

June. 

.0615 

.0639 

.0639 

.0564 

.0688 

.0664 

July. 

.0615 

.0639 

.0664 

.0664 

.0588 

.0664 

Aug. 

.0615 

.0639 

.0664 

.0688 

.0613 

.0664 

Sept. 

.0615 

.0639 

.0639 

.0588 

.0613 

.0664     Oct. 

.0615 

.0639 

.0539 

.0588 

.0637 

.0564  i  Nov. 

.0615 

.0539 

.0639 

.0588 

.0637 

.0664 

Dec. 

90.0617 

90.0535 

90.0543 

90.0568 

90.0626 

90.0576 

Average. 

CEimSNTt  Portland,  American. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month ;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Ck>mmerce  Year  Book,  1896  to  1897,  and  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Ck)mmerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin,  1898  to  1901.] 


91.75-92.25 

92.00 

91.9042.00 

91.9^92.00 

92.1042.25 

91.90-92.10     Jan. 

1.75-2.25 

2.00 

1.90-2.00 

1.90-2.00 

2.10-2.25 

1.80-2.10     Feb. 

1.75-2.25 

2.00 

1.90-2.00 

1.96-2.00 

2.10-2.25 

1.80-  2.10     Mar. 

1.75-2.25 

1.95 

1.90-  2.00 

2.00 

2.20-2.35 

1.85-  2.10     Apr. 

1.76-2.25 

1.96 

1.95-2.00 

2.00-2.10 

2.10-2.25 

1.70-  2.00  1  May. 

1.75-2.25 

1.95 

1.95-2.00 

2,00-2.06 

2.10-2.25 

1.70-  2.00     June. 

1.76-2.25 

1.96 

2.00 

2.00-2.10 

2.00-  2.26 

1.70-  2.00     July. 

1.75-2.25 

1.95 

2.10 

2.00-  2.10 

2.0O-  2.26 

1.70-2.00     Aug. 

1.75-2.25 

1.96 

2.00-2.10 

2.00-2.10 

2.00-  2.25 

1.70-2.00  '  Sept. 

1.75-  2.26 

1.96 

2.10 

2.00-  2.20 

2.00-  2.25 

1.70- 2.00     Oft. 

1.75-2.25 

1.95 

2.00 

2.10-2.26 

2.0O-  2.25 

1.70- 2.00 

Nov. 

1.76-2.25 

2.00 

1.95-  2.00 

2.10-  2.25 

2.0O-  2.25 

1.70-  2.00 

Dec. 

92.0000 

91.9667 

91.9979 

92.0479 

92.1583 

91.8896 

Average. 
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Tabie  ■.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901--Continued. 

XiUMBER  AND  BUII^DING  MATERIAX.8— Continueti. 

CEIIIENT:  Rosendale. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month ;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Ck)mmerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


si^^i — ^^ ; 

Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18W. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar ^ 

Apr 

Bluy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov  - 

Dec 

90.05-91.10 

.96-  1.10 

1.06-  1.10 

1.05-  1.10 

1.05-  1.10 

1.06-  1.10 

1.05-  1.10 

1.06-  1.10 
1.05-  1.10 
1.05-  1.10 
1.0^  1.10 

.86-  1.00 

90.86-91.00 
.90-  1.00 
.90-  1.00 
.90-  1.00 

.90 

.90 
.90-  1.05 

.90 
.90-  1.00 

.95 
.95-  1.00 
.95-  1.00 

90.90-«1.00 

1.00-  1.16 

l.OO-  1.16 

1.20-  1.26 

.86-  1.00 

.86-    .96 

.8^  1.00 

.90-  1.00 

.85-    .95 

.86-    .95 

.86-    .96 

.86-    .96 

90.86-90.95 
.85-    .96 
.85-    .96 
85      .96 
.80-  1.00 
.80-  1.00 
.86-    .90 
.85-    .90 
.86-    .90 
.85-    .90 
.85-    .90 
.85-    .90 

91.00-91.10 

1. 10-  1. 16 

1. 10-  1. 16 

.86-    .95 

.8^    .90 

.85-    .90 

.90 

.80-    .90 

.m-  .90 

.80-    .90 
.80-    .90 
.85-    .90 

10.90-91.00 
.95-  1.00 
.95-  1.00 
.80-    .85 
.80  1 
.80  ! 
.80-    .85 
.80-    .85 
.76-    .86 
.75-    .86 
.80-    .86 
.80-    .86 

Average. 

91.0542 

90.9417               90.9688  i             90.8875 

90.9271               90.8621 

1   ■ 

DOORS:  Pine,  nnmolded,  3  feet  4  Indies  by  6  feet  8  Inclies,  1|  Indies  Uilck. 

[Price  per  door,  in  Buffalo,  each  quarter.  January,  1890,  to  April,  1899,  and  the  first  of  each  month, 

July,  1899,  to  December,  1901.] 


Jan 

Feb 

91.60 

91.26 

91.26 

91.35 

91.10 

90.96 

Mar 

1 

Apr 

May 

1.60 

1.26 

1.26 

1.25 

1.10 

.90 

June 

*  *  *i 

July 

Aujr 

1.25 

1.26 

1.26 

1.16 

1.00 

.90 

Sent 

Oct 

Nov 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.15 

1.00 


.90 

Dec 

Average . 

91.3750 

91.2500 

91.2500 

91.2250 

91.0500 

90.9126 

HERUjOOK:  2  by  4  lndi«  lO  to  18  feet  long,  good  Pennsylvania  stork. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


■ 

Jan 

911.50-912.00 

912.60-913.00 

912.50 

911.50-912.50 

911.50-912.50 

910  76-911. 25 

Feb 

11.60-  12.00 

12.50-13.00 

12.60 

11.50-  12.50 

11.60-  12.50 

11.00-  11.25 

Mar 

13.00-  13.50 

12.00-  12.60 

12.60 

11.50-  12.50 

11.60-  12:50 

UJDO-  11.25 

Apr 

May 

12.50-  13.00 

12.00-  12.50 

12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

11.50-  12.80 

11.00-  11.28 

12.50-13.00 

12.00-12.50 

12.60 

11.80-  12.50 

11.50-  12.60 

11.00-  11.25 

June 

12.60-  13.00 

12.00-  12.50 

12.50 

11.60-  12.50 

11.60-12.50 

11.00-  11.26 

July 

12.50-  13.00 

12.50 

12.60 

11.50-  12.50 

11.60-  12.50 

11.00-  11.25 

Aug 

12.50-  18.00 

12.50 

911.50-  12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

11.60-  12.50 

11.00 

Sept 

12.60-  18.00 

12.50 

11.50-  12.60 

11.80-  12.60 

11.00-  11.60 

11.00 

Oct 

12.60-  13.00 

12.50 

11.80-  12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

11.00-  11.60 

11.00 

Nov 

12.00-  12.50 

12.50 

11.60-12.80 

11.60-  12.60 

10.76-  11.25 

11.60 

uec ...  .... 

12.60-  13.00 

12.50 

11.60-  12.60 

11.50-  12.50 

10  76-  11.25 

11.60 

Average . 

912.6833 

912.4583 

912.2917 

912.0000 

911.7083 

911.1458 

1 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

I^UMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 

CEMSNTt  RosendAle. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month ;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


-  -                  -  - 

— 

—  -----  —  - 

1 —  "                            -  - 



1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.80-90.85 

80.75-f0.80 

t0.90-«0.96 

10.75-10.80 

$1.10-$1.20 

$0.90-tl.00 

Jan. 

.90-    .95 

.86-    .95 

.95-  1.00 

.96 

1.10-  1.20 

1.00-  1.10 

Feb. 

.90-    .96 

.86-    .95 

1.00 

.80-    .90 

1.10 

1.05- i.  10 

Mar. 

.80-    .86 

.75-    .80 

.75-    .80 

.80-    .86 

.90 

1.05-  1.10 

Apr. 
May. 

.80-    .85 

.70-    .75 

.70-    .80 

.80-    .86 

.95 

L  05- 1.10 

.80-    .86 

.70-    .75 

.65-    .75 

.80-    .86 

.90-    .95 

.95-L06 

June. 

.80-    .85 

.70-    .75 

.65-    .70 

.90-    .95 

.96-  1.05 

.95-1.06 

July. 

.80-    .86 

.70 

.65-    .70 

.90-  1.00 

.95-  1.06 

.96-L06 

Aug. 

.80-    .86 

.60-    .70 

.6S-    .70 

.90-  1.00 

.95-  1.05 

.95-  1.06 

Sept. 

.80-    .86 

.70 

.65-    .70 

.90-  i.OO 

.95-  1.10 

.9.V  1.06 

Oct. 

.75-    .80 

.70-    .75 

.60 

.90-  1.00 

.95-  1.05 

.95-  1.06 

Nov. 

.75-    .80 

.70-    .75 

.70 

.90-  1.00 

.95-  1.05 

.95-1.06 

Dec. 

•0.8333 

$0.7521 

SO.  7601 

to.  8938 

$1.0167 

$1.0188 

Average. 

DOORS:  Pine,  onmolded,  2  feet  4  Indies  by  6  feet  8  Indies,  1^  indies  Uilck. 

[Price  per  door,  in  Buffalo,  each  quarter,  January,  1S90,  to  April,  1899,  and  the  first  of  each  month, 

July,  1899,  to  December,  1901.] 


$0.85 

$0.80 

$0.85 

$1.10 

$1.59 
1.59 
1.69 
1.59 
1.59 
1.69 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.69 
1.59 

$1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 

Jan. 
Feb. 

...•!_ 

Mar. 

.85 

%               .80 

.90 

1.16 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

( 

.85 

.80 

.95 

1.26 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

July. 
Aug. 

1 

'  .80 

.86 

1.00 

2.224   Oct. 
2. 22 J    Nov. 
2.224   r>*»^' 

t 

"••  "*'» 

SO.  8375 

10.8125 

$0.9250 

$1.2917 

$1.6900 

$1.8913 

Average. 

HElHIiOCKt  2  by  4  Incli,  lO  to  18  feet  lon^i  ffood  Pennsylvania  stock. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


$16.00    Jan. 

$11.50 

$11.00 

$11.00 

$12.00 

$17.00 

11.60 

11.00 

11.00 

$11.00-  12.00 

17.00 

15.00  ;  Feb. 

11.60 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00-  12.00 

18.00 

15.00     Mar. 

11.50 

11.00 

12.00 

11.00-  12.00 

18.00 

15.00 

Apr. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

11.  OO-  12.00 

18.00 

15.00 

May. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

17.00 

15.00 

June. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

14.00 

17.00 

16.00 

July. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

14.25 

16.00 

15.00 

Aug. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

16.00 

16.00 

15.00 

Sept. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

15.00 

16.00 

15.00 

Oct. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 

Nov. 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

17.00 

15.00 

16.00 

Dec. 

:           $11.1667 

$11.0000 

$11.7600 

$13.5208 

• 

$16.5000 

$15.0000 

Average. 
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Table  I.^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
liUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 

I^IIflE  s  Rockland^  common. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Ck>mmerce  and  Commerciul  Bulletin,  excepting  quotations  for  July,  1893.  to  April,  1894,  which  were 
furnished  by  private  firm**.  ] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

ftlay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

SI.  00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

.96 

SO.  95 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
1.00 
.90 
.90 
.90 

SO.  90 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.   .85 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

SI.  00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.85 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.95 

.96 

SO.  95 

.85 

.86 

.85 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.85 

S0.70-    .80 

.80-    .90 

.80-    .85 

SO.  80-10. 85 
.80 
.75 
.80 

.75-  :80 
.75 
.80 
.85 
.75 
.70 
.80 

.75-    .80 

Average . 

10.9792 

10.9125               $0.9292               SO.  9292 

SO.  8479 

SO.  7813 

I4INSBED  OII4S  Raur,  elijr,  barrels. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dm^ 

Reporter.] 


Jan  

SO.  60 

SO.  58 

S0.37 

SO.  48 

SO.  47 

SO.  56 

Feb 

.60 

.56 

.37 

.48 

.50 

.66 

Mar 

.61 

.56 

.37 

.48 

,62 

.66 

Apr 

Miiy 

.62 

.57 

.39 

.50 

.52 

.56 

.62 

.57 

.40 

.50 

.62 

.56 

June 

.62 

.52 

.42 

.50 

.52 

.56 

July 

.62 

.47 

.42 

.50 

.64 

.59 

Aug 

.62 

.42 

.40 

.60 

.54 

.69 

Sept 

.62 

.42 

.40 

.40 

.50 

.45 

Oct 

.62 

.40 

.44 

.40 

.54 

.44 

Nov 

.62 

.37 

.46 

.40 

.56 

.44 

Dec 

.62 

.37 

.46 

.42 

.56 

.42 

Average . 

SO.  6158 

SO.  4842 

SO.  4083 

SO.  4633 

SO.  5242 

SO.  5242 

IflAPI^fit  Hard. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    From  January,  1890,  to  Januar>\  1899,  the 

for  firsts  and  seconds,  6  inches  and  up  wide.    Quotations 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar  . 
Apr.. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 


Average.! 


S26.00-S28.00 
26.00-  28.00 
25. 00-  28. 00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
26.00-28.00 
2.1. 00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 


S26.5000 


S25.00-S28.00 
26.00-28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
•25.00-  28.00 
25.00-28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 


S26.5000 


S25.00-S28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25. 00-  28. 00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 


S26.5000 


S25. 00-128. 00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
26.00-  28.00 
26.00-  28.00 
26.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 


S26.6000 


S26.00-S28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-28.00 
25.00-28.00 
25. 00-  28. 00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-28.00 
25.00-28.00 


S26.5000 


S25.00-S28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
26.00-28.00 
25.00-28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25.00-28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
25. 00- 28.00 
25.00-  28.00 
26.00-28.00 
25.00-28.00 


S26.5000 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

XiUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 

IjIIfIB  s  Rocklandf  common* 

[Price  per  barrel  {n  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  excepting:  quotations  for  July,  1893  to  April,  1894,  which  were 
furnished  by  private  firms.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.70 

«0.70 

S0.75 

10.76 

10.75 

«0. 70-10. 76 

Jan. 

.90 

.66 

10.75-    .80 

.75 

«0.75-    .80 

.70-    .76 

Feb. 

.90 

.65 

.75-    .80 

.75 

.80 

.70-    .76 

Mar. 

.80 

«0.60-    .65 

.90 

S0.80-    .85 

.65-    .70 

.70-    .76 

Apr. 
May. 

.65 

.76-    .80 

1.00 

.80-    .85 

.65 

.76 

10.65-    .70 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.60-    .65 

.80 

June. 

.66-    .70 

.70-    .75 

.66 

.80-    .85 

.60 

.80 

July. 

.60-    .65 

.75 

.66 

.80-    .85 

.60 

.80     Aug. 

.60 

.75 

.66 

.80-    .85 

.60 

.80-    .82     Sept. 

.60 

.76 

.65 

.75 

.65 

.80-    .82     Oct. 

.60 

.75 

.65 

.80-    .85 

.76 

.80-    .82     Nov. 

.60 

.75 

.66 

.80-    .85 

.70-    .76 

.80-    .82 

Dec. 
Average. 

«a6938 

10.7188 

10.7417 

$0.7979 

10.6833 

10.7742 

I4INSEED  OIL:  Raw,  cUjr,  barrels. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


•0.42 

10.31 

10.42 

«0.41 

10.60 

10.66 

Jan. 

.40 

.29 

.45 

.41 

.56 

.63 

Feb. 

.41 

.30 

.43 

.41 

.66 

.61 

Mar. 

.40 

.32 

.39 

.47 

.63 

.61 

Apr. 

.40 

.82 

.42 

.49 

.66 

.61  1  May. 

.37 

.30 

.44 

.89 

.67 

.61     June. 

.87 

.29 

.41 

.39 

.65 

.82 

July. 

.31 

.33 

.35 

.39 

.67 

.82 

Aug. 

.31 

.38 

.83 

.44 

.67 

.60 

Sept. 

.35 

.84 

.83 

.40 

.61 

.66 

Oct. 

.35 

.87 

.37 

.44 

.75 

.66 

Nov. 

.33 

.88 

.37 

.48 

.63 

.66 

Dec. 

10.3683 

S0.3276 

S0.3925 

10.4267 

SO.  6292 

10.6360 

Average. 

IflAPLEt  Hard. 

prices  are  for  clear,  square-edged,  8  inches  and  up  wide,  and  from  February,  1899,  to  December,  1901, 
from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal.] 


125.00-928.00 

$26.00428.00 

$25.00-928.00 

$25.00428.00 

$25.00430.00 

$27.00-$28.00 

Jan. 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  -27.00 

25.00-  30.00 

27.00-28.00 

Feb. 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-27.00 

25.00-  30.00 

27.00-28.00 

Mar. 

26.00-  28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

25.00-  27.00 

27.00-32.00 

27.00-  28.00 

Apr. 
May. 

25.00-28.00 

26.00-  28.  UO 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-  27.00 

26.00-  28.00 

27.00-28.00 

28.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

26.00-  27.00 

26.00-  28.00 

24.00-  27.00 

June. 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-27.00 

26.00-  28.00 

24.00-  27.00 

July. 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-27.00 

26.00-28.00 

24.00-  27.00 

Aug. 

26.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

26.00-80.00 

27.00-  28.00 

24.00-  27.00 

Sept. 

26.00-  28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-30.00 

27.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

Oct. 

26.00-28.00 

25.00-28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-  30.00 

27.00-28.00 

26.00-28.00 

Nov. 

26.00-  28.00 

28.00-  28.00 

25.00-  28.00 

25.00-30.00 

27.00-  28.00 

26.00-  28.00 

Dec. 

t26.6000 

$26.6000 

$26.6000 

$26.5417 

$27.5000 

$26.7083 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBKR  AND  BUIIiDLNG  MATKRlAIiS— Continued. 

OAK:  l¥]ate, plmln. 

[Price  per  M  feet  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    From  Janoary,  1890.  to  December.  1891,  the 
up  wide,  and  from  May,  1895,  to  December,  1901,  for  1-inch.  6  inches  and  up  wide.   Quotations  from  the 


Month.    ,          1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895.          I 

Jan 936.00-938.00 

Feb 36.00-39.00 

Mar 37.00-39.00 

Apr 37.00-  39.00 

May 37.00-39.00 

June 37.00-39.00 

July 37.00-39.00 

Aug 1    37.00-39.00 

Sept !    37.00-39.00 

Oct !    37.00-39.00 

Nov 37.00-89.00 

Dec 87.00-39.00 

937.00-939.00 
37.00-  39.00 
37.00-  39.00 
37.00-  39.00 
37.00-39.00 
37.00-39.00 
37.00-39.00 
37.00-39.00 
37.00-  39.00 
37.00-39.00 
37.00-39.00 
37.00-39.00 

936.00-938.00 
36.00-  38.00 
37.50-  40.00 
37.50-4000 
37.60-  40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.60-  40.00 
37.60-40.00 
37.50-40.00 
87.50-  40.00 

937.50-f40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.50-  40.00 
87.50-40.00 
37.60-40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.60-40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.50-40.00 
37.50-  40.00 

937.50-940.00 
37.60-  40.00 
36.00-  40.00 
36.00-  40.00 
36.00-  40.00 
36.00-  40.00 
35.00-37.50 
35.00-87.60 
36.00-37.50 
35.00-  87.50 
aVOO-  37.60 
35.00-  37.60 

935.00-937.60 
36.00-  37.50  ] 
35.00-87.50  ! 
86.00-87.50 
36.00-37.50 
36.00-87.60 
36.00-  37.60 
36.00-  87.60 
35.00-37.50 
36.00-  87.50 
86.00-  37.50 
35.00-  37.50 

Average .           937. 8750 

1 

938.0000 

938.4683 

938.7600             937.2500             936.2500  ' 

OAK :  IV  bite,  qnartered«  e1ear«  l-ineb,  6  Incbes  and  up  ivide,  12  io  16  feet  Ions. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month*,  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal. 1 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Anr 

Blay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

947.0O-94S.00 
47. 00-  48. 00 
49.00-  52.00 
49.00-  52.00 
49.00-  52.00 
49.00-  52.00 
50.00-  M.OO 
50.00-  54.00 
53.00-  56.00 
53.00-  55.00 
53. 00-  55. 00 
53.00-  55.00 

953.00-965.00 
53.00-  55.00 
53.00-55.00 
52.00-55.00 
52.00-56.00 
52.00-55.00 
62.00-  56.00 
52.00-55.00 
52.00-66.00 
52.00-  55.00 
52.00-  55.00 
52.00-54.00 

952.00-954.00 
52.00-  54.00 
52.00-  54.00 
52.00-  54.00 
52.00-54.00 
52.00-  54.00 
62.00-  54.00 
52.00-  64.00 
62.00-  64.00 
62.00-  64.00 
62.00-  64.00 
62.00-  54.00 

962.00-964.00 
62.00-  64.00 
52.00-64.00 
52.00-  64.00 
62.00-  64.00 
62.00-  54.00 
62.00-  64.00 
52.00-  54.00 
52.00-  64.00 
62.00-  64.00 
52.00-  64.00 
52.00-  54.00 

962.00-964.00 
52.00-  64.00 
49.00-  52.50 
49.00-  52.50 
49.00-  52.50 
49.00-  52.50 
49.00-  62.50 
49.00-  62.50 
49.00-  52.50 
49.00-  52.50 
49.00-  52.50 
49.00-  62.60 

9i9. 00-952. 50 
49.00-  52.50 
49.00-  62.50 
49.00-62.50 
52.00-  67.00 
52.00-  67.00 
52.00-  67.00 
52.00-  67.00 
52.00-57.00 
62.00-67.00 
52.00-  67.00 
62.00-  67.00 

Average . 

. ... 1 

951.4583 

963.5833 

953.0000             953.0000 

961.1250             953.2500! 

1 

OXIDB  OF  ZINCt  Amerlcan«  extra  drjr. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


«l  Au  •••••••• 

90.0426 

90.0425 

90.0433 

90.0425 

90.0376 

•0.0325 

Feb 

.0126 

.0425 

.0425 

.0426 

.0376 

.0825 

Mar 

.0426 

.0425 

.0426 

.0426 

.0350 

.0825 

Apr 

May 

.(M26 

.0425 

.0126 

.0426 

.0375 

.(025 

.0426 

.0426 

.0425 

.0426 

.0375 

.0326 

June 

.0426 

.0426 

.0426 

.0426 

.0375 

.0825 

July 

.0475 

.0413 

.0425 

.0426 

.0875 

.0376 

Aug 

.0426 

.0413 

.0425 

.0400 

.0375 

.0976 

Sept 

.0426 

.0413 

.0426 

.0400 

.0376 

.0875 

Oct 

.0426 

.0413 

.0425 

.0400 

.0376 

.0375 

Nov 

.0426 

.0413 

.0426 

.0400 

.0875 

.0975 

Dec 

.0425 

.0413 

.0425 

.0375 

.0376 

.0376 

Average . 

80.0425 

90.W19 

90.0426 

90.0413 

90.0873 

90.0350 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

lilTMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAIiS-Continued. 

OAKS  IVblte,  plmln. 

priees  are  for  1-inch  cabinet  or  finishing;  from  January,  1892,  to  April,  1896,  for  1-ineh,  8  inches  and 
Northwestern  Lamberman.  1890  and  1891,  and  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  1892  to  1901.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

135. 00-137. 60 
35.00-  87.60 
35.00- S7.60 
36.00-  87.50 
35. 00-87.50 
36.00-  87.60 
86.00-87.60 
35.00-37.80 
35.00-  87.60 
35.00-  37.60 
36.00-87.60 
35.00-37.60 

$35.00-837.60 
86.00-87.60 
86.00-87.60 
35.00-87.60 
36.00-37.60 
85.00-37.60 
85.00-87.60 
36.00-87.60 
36.00-37.60 
85.00-37.60 
85.00-37.60 
85.00-37.50 

$36.00-$37.50 
35.00-37.50 
35.00-37.60 
35.00-87.60 
35.00-37.60 
35.00-  37.60 
36.00-37.50 
35.00-  37.50 
86.00-  37.50 
85.00-87.60 
35.00-37.60 
36.00-  37.60 

$85.0O-$37.60 
36.00-39.00 
86.00-89.00 
36.00-89.00 
36.00-39.00 
86.00-  39.00 
36.00-  89.00 
40.00-42.60 
40.00-42.60 
40.00-42.60 
40.00-  42.60 
40.00-42.60 

$40.00-^2.60 
40.00-42.60 
40.00-  42.60 
40.00-42.60 
40.00-42.60 
42.00-44.00 
41.00-42.00 
40.00-41.00 
39.00-41.00 
89.00-41.00 
39.00-41.00 
37.60-40.00 

$37.60-$40.00 
37.60-40.00 
37.60-40.00 
87.60-  40.00 
87.60-40.00 
32.00-  34.00 
82.00-84.00 
32.00-  84.00 
88.00-36.00 
36.00-40.00 
36.00-40.00 
86.00-40.00 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

$36.2600 

$36.2600 

$86.2600 

$38.9588 

$40.8888 

$36.7706 

Average. 

OAK :  liVliltef  quartered,  clear,  1-lncb,  6  Incites  and  up  'vrlde,  12  to  16  feet  Ions* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


$52.0O-$57.00 

$62.00-$57.00 

$50.00-$66.00 

$50.0O-$55.00 

$65.0O-$70.00 

$60.00466.00 

Jan. 

82.00-57.00 

62.00-67.00 

60.00-  55.00 

50.00-  55.00 

65.00-  70.00 

60.00-  65.00 

Feb. 

52.00-  57.00 

82.00-67.00 

50.00-65.00 

60.00-  55.00 

66.00-  70.00 

60.00-65.00 

Mar. 

62.00-57.00 

62.00-67.00 

80.00-66.00 

60.00-55.00 

65.00-70.00 

60.00-66.00 

Apr. 

52.00-67.00 

52.00-67.00 

60.00-  66.00 

60.00-55.00 

65.00-70.00 

60.00-  65.00 

May. 

52.00-  67.00 

62.00-  67.00 

60.00-  65.00 

62.50-  67.60 

63. 00-66.00 

55.00-  57.00 

June. 

52.00-  67.00 

62.00-67.00 

60.00-65.00 

62.8(^67.60 

62.00-65.00 

66.00-67.00 

July. 

82.00-  67.00 

62.00-57.00 

60.00-  56.00 

65.00-67.60 

60.00-  62.00 

62.00-65.00 

Aug. 

62.00-  57.00 

60.00-55.00 

60.00-  65.00 

65.00-67.50 

58.00-66.00 

55.00-  66.00 

Sept. 

62.00-67.00 

60.00-56.00 

60.00-  65.00 

66.00-67.60 

58.00-65.00 

67.00-60.00 

Oct 

62.00-67.00 

60.00-56.00 

60.00-  65.00 

65.00-70.00 

68.00-  65.00 

67.00-60.00 

Nov. 

52.00-57.00 

80.00-65.00 

60.00-65.00 

66.00-70.00 

60.00-66.00 

57.00-60.00 

Dec. 

$54.6000 

$58.8333 

$52.6000 

$60.5206 

$64.4688 

$69.1667 

Average. 

OXIDE  OF  ZINC  t  Amertcmn^  extra  drjr. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.  ] 


$0.0400 

$0.0400 

$0.0396 

$0.0896 

$0.0475 

$0.0438 

Jan. 

.OiOO 

.0376 

.0396 

.0396 

.0175 

.0438 

Feb. 

.0876 

.0375 

.0896 

.0146 

.0475 

.0438 

Mar. 

.0876 

.0375 

.0896 

.0446 

.0175 

.0438 

Apr. 
May. 

.0876 

.0375 

.0896 

.0446 

.0475 

.0138 

.0376 

.0876 

.0396 

.0146 

.0476 

.0438 

June. 

.0876 

.0876 

.0896 

.0446 

.0425 

.0438 

July. 

.0876 

.0376 

.0396 

.0446 

.0425 

.0438 

Aug. 

.0876 

.0676 

.0896 

.0446 

.0425 

.0138 

Sept. 

.0875 

.0875 

.0896 

.0446 

.0125 

.0488 

Oct. 

.0400 

.0876 

.0896 

.0146 

.0125 

.0438 

Nov. 

.0400 

.0376 

.0896 

» 

.0146 

.0438 

.0438 

Dec. 

$0.0383 

$0.0877 

$0.0896 

$0.0488 

$0.0461 

$0.0438 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAIiS— Continaed. 

PINE:    l¥l&lte«  boards.  No.  2  bam,  roaffb* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.    Prom  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the 

f  rices  are  for  1-inch  boards.  10  or  12  inches  wide,  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for 
■inch  boards,  10  inches  wide.    Quotations  from  the  New  Yorlc  Lumber  Trade  Journal.] 


Month. 

1 
1890.                     1891. 

1 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

S16.00-S17.50 
16.00-17.50 
16.00-  17.50 
16.00-  17.50 
16.00-  17.50 
16.00-  17.50 
16.00-  17.50 
16.00-  17.50 
16.00-  17.50 
16.00-  17.50 
17.00 
17.00 

117.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 

S17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

$17.00-  18.00 

17.00-  18.00 

17.00-  18.50 

$18.0O-$18.50 
18.00-  18.50 
18.00-  18.50 
18.00-  18.50 
18.00-  18.50 
18.00-  18.50 
19.00-  20.00 
19.00-  20.00 
19.00-20.00 
18.00-  19.00 
18.00-  19.00 
18.00-  19.00 

$18.00-$19.00 
18.00-  19.00 
18.00-  19.00 
18.00-  19.00 
18.00-  19.00 
18.00-  19.00 
18.00-  19.00 
18.00-  19.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 

$17.00-$18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18,00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 

Average . 

»16.7917              $17.0000 

$17.1458             $18.6250 

$18. 1667 

$17.2600 

PINEt    Wlilte«  board««  appem^  l-incb^  8  Incbes  and  up  ivlde^  roa^li. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 

Joumal.j 


Jan i  $43.00445.00 

Feb 43.00-46.00 

Mar 43.00-46.00 

Apr I  43.00-45.00 

May i  43.00-46.00 

June 43.00-45.00 

July 43.00-46.00 

Aug 43.00-45.00 

Sept 43.00-46.00 

Oct I  43.00-46.00 

Nov 43.00-46.00 

Dec 45.00 


$45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
46.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 


$45.00 
$45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
47.00-  48.00 
47.00-  48.00 
48.00-  49.00 


Averapre 


$44.0833 


i^j;».oooo 


$46.0417 


$48.00449.00 
48.00-  49.00 
48.00-  49.00 
48.00-49.00 
48.00-  49.00 
48.00-  49.00 
48.00-  49.00 
48.00-  49.00 
48.00-49.00 
48.00-  49.00 
48.00-49.00 
48.00-49.00 


$48.6000 


$48.00-$49.00 
47.00-48.00 
46.00-  47.00 
46.00-47.00 
46.00«^  47.00 
46.00-  47.00 
46.00-  47.00 
46.00-47.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-46.00 
45.00-46.00 
45.00-46.00 


$46.4167 


$45.00446.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
45.00-  46.00 
46.00-  47.00 
46.00-  47.00 
46.00-  47.00 
46.00-47.00 
46.00-  47.00 
46.00-  47.00 


$46.0000 


PINfit  Yelloiir,  Ions  leaf,  boards,  heart-face  sldlns*,  1-lncb  and  li-lneb. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 


Average . 


$20.00420.50 

$20.5O-$21.50 

$18.00419.00 

$18.00419.00 

$18.00419.00 

$18.00419.00 

20.00-20.50 

20.50-21.50 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

20.00-  20.50 

20.50-21.50 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

20.00-  20.50 

20.00-  21.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.50-  21.50 

20.00-21.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-  21.50 

20.00-  21.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.50-  21.60 

20.00-21.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

•20.60-  21.50 

19.00- -20.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60-  21.50 

19.00-  20.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.50-  21.60 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.  OC 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.50-  21.60 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

16.00-  17.00 

20.60^21.50 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

18.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

$20.7500 

$19.9583 

$18.5000 

$18.5000 

$18.6000 

$16.9167 

PLATE  GLASS  t  Pollsbed,  nnsllTered^  area  3  to  6  sqaare  feet. 

>er  square  foot  f.  o.  b.,  New  York :  quotations  from  Seni 
and  1891,  and  from  a  large  glass  company,  1892  to  1901. J 


[Average  yearly  price  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b.,  New  York :  quotations  from  Senate  Finance  Report, 

1890ai *  '  •  •  '"' 


Average. 


$0.53 


$0.62 


$0.42 


$0.42 


$0.33 


$0.30 


COURSE   OF   WHOLESALE    PRICES,  1890   TO   1901. 
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Tablk  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
I^UMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 

PINEs    l¥lilte,  boards.  No*  3  bam,  rousb* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the 
prices  are  for  1-inch  boards.  10  or  12  inches  wide,  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for 
1-inch  boards,  10  inches  wide.    Quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Traae  Journal.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901.              Month. 

116. 00-917. 00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 

$16.0O-$17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
16.00-  17.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 

$15.00-$16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
16.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 

$15.0O-$16.00 

16.00-  17.00 

15.00-  17.00 

15.00-  17.00 

16.00-  17.00 

16.00-17.00 

20.00 

18.00 

21.00 

21.00 

21.50 

21.50 

$21.50 
21.00 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.60 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 
21.50 

$21.50 
21.50 
21.60 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Miiy. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

$16.5000  1           115.8333             $15.5000 

$18.2917 

$21.5000 

$20.8760 

Average. 

PINBx    l¥]ftlte,  boards,  uppers,  l-lncb,  8  Incites  and  ap  irlde,  rongb* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Jounlal.] 


$45.0O-$46.00 

$46.0O-$48.00 

$15.00-$47.00 

$46.00447.00 

$67.60 

$57.50 

Jan. 

45.00-  -16.00 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

67.80 

67.50 

Feb. 

45.00-  46.00 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

67.50 

67.50 

Mar. 

46.00-  48.00 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

67.50 

69.00 

Apr. 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

45.00-  47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

67.50 

59.00 

May. 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

45.00-  47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

67.50 

59.00 

June. 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

46.00-47.00 

51.00 

67.60 

61.00 

July. 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

45.00-47.00 

6L50 

67.50 

61.00 

Aug. 

46.00-  48.00 

45.00-  47.00 

45.00-47.00 

64.60 

67,50 

$62-00-63.00 

Sept. 

46.00-  48.00 

46.00-  47.00 

45.00-47.00 

54.60 

57.60 

62.00-  63.00 

Oct. 

46.00-  48.00 

46.00-  47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

67.50 

67.50 

62.00-  63.00 

Nov. 

46.00-  48.00 

46.00-  47.00 

46.00-  47.00 

67.50 

67.50 

66.00 

Dec. 

$16.6250 

$46.3;«)3 

$46.0833 

$50.4583 

$57.5000 

$60.4167 

Average. 

PINE  X  YelloiKr,  long  leaf,  boards,  beart-faee  sidings,  l-lncb  and  l^-lncb. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


$16.5O-$16.00 

$16.5O-$17.00 

$18.0O-$20.00 

$17.00-$20.00 

$21.00-$23.00 

$19.00-$20.00 

Jan. 

16.50-  16.00 

16.50-  17.00 

18.00-20.00 

18.00-  18.50 

21.00-23.00 

19.00-  20.00  I  Feb. 

15.60-  16.00 

16.80-17.00 

18.00-  20.00 

18.00-  18.50 

21.00-  23.00 

19.00-20.00     Mar. 

16.50-  16.00 

16.60-  17.00 

17.00-20.00 

18.00-  18.60 

21.00-  23.00 

17.50-  18.50     Apr. 

16.50-  17.00 

16.50-  17.00 

17.00-20.00 

18.00-  18.60 

2L00-  23.00 

17.50-  18.50     May. 

16.50-  17.00 

16.50-16.00 

17.00-20.00 

20.00-  22.00 

20.00-  21.00 

19.00-  20.00    June. 

16.60-  17.00 

16.50-  16.00 

17.00-  20.00 

20.00-22.00 

20.00-  21.00 

19.00-  20.00     July. 

16.80-  17.00 

15.50-  16.00 

17.00-  20.00 

20.00-  22.00 

19.00-  20.00 

19.00-20.00     Aug. 

16.60-  17.00 

15.50-  16.00 

17.00-  20.00 

20.00-  22.00 

19.00-20.00 

19.50-  20.50     Sept. 
20.50-21  50  1  Oct. 

16.60-  17.00 

16.60-  16.00 

17.00-  20.00 

20.00-  22.00 

19.00-  20.00 

16.80-  17.00 

15.80-  16.00 

17.00-  20.00 

21.00-  23.00 

19.00-  20.00 

20.50-  21.50  1  Nov. 

16.80-  17.00 

18.00-20.00 

17.00-  20.00 

21.00-23.00 

19.00-  20.00 

20.50-  21.50 

Dec. 

$16.4167 

$16.4375 

$18.6250 

$20.0417 

$20.7063 

$19.6667 

Average. 

PIjATB  GI«AS8  t  Pollsbed,  unsllvered,  area  3  to  6  square  feet. 

[Average  yearly  price  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b..  New  York;  quotations  from  Senate  Finance  Report, 

1890  and  1891,  and  from  a  large  glass  company.  1892  to  1901.] 


r 


$0.34 


10.20 


$0.27 


$0.80 


10.34 


#0.32  I    Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contmued. 

liUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 

PI4ATE  OIjASS  :  Pollsbed,  nnsllTered,  area  6  to  lO  Minare  feet* 

[Average  yearly  price  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b..  New  York ;  quotations  from  Senate  Finance  R^wrt, 

1890  and  1891,  and  from  a  large  glass  company,  1892  to  1901.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1S93. 

1894. 

1895. 

Average . 

10.70 

10.69 

S0.66 

S0.65 

S0.45 

10.48 

POPIjARs  l-lncb,  8  Incites  and  np  irlde«  12  to  16  feet  lons«  ffood  ran  flnits  and 

•econda* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

830.00-«31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  81.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-81.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 

S30. 00431. 00 
30.00-  31.00 
80.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
80.00-  81.00 
80.00-31.00 
80.00-  31.00 
80.00-31.00 
80.00-  31.00 
80.00-31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 

$30.00-$31.00 
80.00-31.00 
30.00-  81.00 
30.00-81.00 
80.00-  81.00 
80.00-  31.00 
30.00-81.00 
30.00-  31.00 
80.00-31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
30.00-  31.00 
31.00-  32.60 

$31. 00432. 60 
81.00-32.50 
33.00-  36.00 
33.00-35.00 
38.00-86.00 
83.00-  35.00 
33.00-  85.00 
33.00-  35.00 
33.00-  35.00 
83.00-36.00 
33.00-  35.00 
33.00-  35.00 

$30.00-132.00 
80.00-32.00 
31.00-  34.00 
81.00-34.00 
31.00-34.00 
31.00-  84.00 
31.00-  83.00 
81.00-33.00 
31.00-  33.00 
80.00-  32.00 
80.00-  32.00 
30.00-  32.00 

$30.00-$32.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-32.00 
30.00-82.00 
80.00-  32.00 
80.00-  32.00 
80.00-  32.00 
30.00-32.00 
80.00-  32.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-  32.00 

Average . 

$30.5000 

$30.5000 

$30.6042 

$33.6250 

$31.7600 

$31.0000 

1 

PVTTirt  Balk. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

$0.0176 

$0.0176 

$0.0175 

$0.0160 

$0.0160 

10.0146 

Feb 

.0175 

.0175 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

Mar 

.0176 

.0175 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

Apr 

May 

.0175 

.0175 

.0176 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

.0176 

.0176 

.0176 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

June 

.0175 

.0175 

.0140 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

July 

.0175 

.0176 

.0140 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

Aug 

.0175 

.0176 

.0140 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

Sept 

.0175 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0100 

.0145 

Oct 

.0175 

.0176 

.0160 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

Nov 

.0175 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0146 

.0146 

Dec 

.0175 

.0175 

.0160 

.0160 

.0145 

.0145 

Average . 

$0.0176 

$0.0175 

$0.0161 

$0.0160 

$0.0157 

10.0146 

RESIN  t  Good,  ■trained. 

[i*rice  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Conunerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Muy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average  - 


$1.26 

1.20 

1.20 

1.22i 

1.46 

1.45 

$1.47i-1.60 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

1.474-1. 60 

1.60-1.62A 

$1.3844 


$1.42i-$1.46 
1.46 


1.45 
1.60 


1.40- 


1.66 

1.62i 

1.70 

1.60 

1.424 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.37i 

1.40 


$1.4740 


$1,421 
1.40 
1.86 
$1,374-1.40 
1.474 
1.324 
1.26 
1.274 
1.26  -1.274 
1.25 
1.86 
1.85 

$1.3417 


$1,324 
1.424 
1.474 
1.874 
1.80 
1.274 
1.224 
$1.00-1.024 
1.00 
1.174 
1.20  -1.224 
1.824-1.85 

$1.2616 


•1.274 
$1,074-1.10 
1.074-1.10 
1.174 
•  1.20 
1.85 
1.874-1.40 
1.224-1.26 
1. 15  -1. 174 
1.224-1.26 
1.424-1.46 
1.86-1.40 

$1.2610 


$1. 


40-^1.424 
1.40 
1.45 
1.60 
1.624 
1.66 
1.00 
1.674 
1.66 
L60 
1.70 
1.T7I 

$1.6616 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

LUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 

PI4ATE  GIjASSs  Pollslied^  nnsllTered^  area  6  to  lO  Minare  feet. 

[Avenge  yearly  price  per  square  foot  f.  o.  b..  New  York;  quotations  from  Senate  Finance  Report, 

1890  and  1891,  and  from  a  large  glass  company,  1892  to  1901.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.54 

10.32 

SO.  43 

10.48 

SO.M 

SO.  49 

Average. 

POPIjARs  l-lncla«  8  tncbee  and  up  ivtde,  12  to  16  feet  lons«  sood  ran  flrete  and 

•econde* 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  firnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


$30.00-132. 00 
30.00-32.00 
30.00-32.00 
30.00-  82.00 
30.00-32.00 
90.00-32.00 
30.00-  32.00 
90.00-32.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-32.00 
30.00-82.00 


$31.0000 


130.00-832.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-32.00 
SO.  00-  32.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-32.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-32.00 
29.00-31.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  31.00 


830.6667 


V&.OO-SSl.OO 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  81.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-31.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  31.00 
29.00-  31.00 


$30.0000 


$29.00431.00 
32.00-  33.00 
32.00-  33.  (X) 
32.00-33.00 
32.00-  33.00 
32.00-  35.00 
32.00-  36.00 
36.00-  37.50 
35.00-  37.60 
35.00-  37.50 
35.00-  37.50 
35.00-37.50 


$U.  0208 


$35.00-$37.50 
36.00-  37.60 
37.00-38.50 
37.00-  38.50 
38.00-  40.00 
38.00-  40.00 
37.00-  39.50 
36.00-  38.00 
36.00-  38.00 
36.00-  40.00 
36.00-  40.00 
36.00-  40.00 


$37. 6875 


$36. 
36. 
36. 
36. 
36. 
35. 
35. 
35. 
35. 
35. 
35. 
35. 


0O-$40.00 
00-40.00 
00-  40.00 
00-40.00 
00-40.00 
00-86.00 
00-36.00 
00-  36.00 
00-  37.00 
00-37.00 
00-37.00 
00-  37.00 


$36.7083 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 


PUTTlTt  Bulk. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


$0.0145 

$0.0146 

$0.0146 

$0.0140 

$0.0190 

$0.0190 

Jan. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0190 

Feb. 

.0146 

.0145 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0190 

Mar. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0160 

Apr. 
May. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0160 

.0145 

.0146 

.0146 

.0170 

.0190 

.0160 

June. 

.0145 

.0145 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0125 

July. 

.0145 

.0146 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0126 

Aug. 

.0145 

.0145 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0126 

Sept. 

.0145 

.0145 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0125 

Oct. 

.0145 

.0145 

.0145 

.0170 

.0190 

.0126 

Nov. 

.0145 

.0145 

.0140 

.0170 

.0190 

.0125 

Dec. 

$0.0146 

$0.0145 

$0.0145 

$0.0168 

$0.0190 

$0.0150 

Average. 

RBSINs  €;u>od,  etralned. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  uuotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  <»f 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


$1.70 

$1.75 

SI.  45 

$1.40 

$1.62i-$1.65 

$1.75 

Jan. 

1.62A 

1.70 

1.45 

1.35 

1.62i-  1.65 

1.65 

Feb. 

1.67* 

1.70 

1.45 

$1.30- 1.32* 

1.76 

$1.60  -  1.65 

Mar. 

$1.76 -1.77* 

1.65 

1.46 

1.26-  1.374 

1.70 

1.50 

Apr. 
May. 

2.02* 

1.65 

1.46 

1.4^  1.47i 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.76 

1.46 

1.40 

1.574-  1.60 

1.55 

June. 

1  «7f-1.70 

1.76 

1.46 

1.30 

1.56-  1.674 

1.424-  1.46 

July. 

1.60 

1.55 

1.86 

1.30 

1.65 

1.40 

Aug. 

1.60 

1.50 

1.80 

1.30 

1.60-  1.56 

1.40 

Sept. 

1.70 

1.46 

1.80 

1.25-1.27* 

1.474 

1.424 

Oct. 

1.92i 

1.46 

l.GO 

1.30-1.85 

1.60 

1.46 

Nov. 

1.86 

1.45 

1.46 

1.40-  1.46 

1.70 

1.66-1.60 

Dec. 

$1.7488 

$1.6125 

$1.4208 

$1.3458 

$1.6021 

$1.6302 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMxMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
liUMBBR  AND  BUILDING  MATBRIAIiS— Continued. 


SHINGIjES:  Crpress,  all  beart^  5  to  6  Inches  iirlde«  16  Inclies  ions* 

[Price  per  M  in  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month.               1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan J3.35 

Feb 3.85 

Mar 3.36 

Apr 3.85 

May 3.86 

June 3.35 

July 3.35 

Aug 3.35 

Sept 3.86 

Oct 3.36 

Nov 3.36 

Dec 3.36 

p 

93.26 
3.26 
8.25 
8.25 
8.26 
3.25 
3.25 
3.26 
8.26 
8.25 
8.26 
3.25 

S3. 15 
8.15 
3.15 
8.15 
3.15 
8.15 
8.15 
3.15 
3.16 
8.15 
8.15 
3.15 

fS.OO 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
8.00 
3.00 
8.00 

.     $2.85 
2.86 
2.85 
2.85 
2.86 
2.85 
2.76 
2.75 
2.76 
2.76 
2.75 
2.75 

$2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 
2.65 
2.66 
2.65 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 

Avenige.              $3.3600               $3.2500 

1 

$3.1500               S3. 0000 

$2.8000               $2.6600 

8HINGI4ES:  Pine,  white,  18  Inches  long:. 

[Price  per  M  in  BuiTalo  on  the  flrHt  of  each  month.    From  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the  prices 
are  for  XXX.  and  from  November,  1897,  to  December,  1901,  for  XXXX.    Quotations  from  the  New 
Yorlc  Lumber  Trade  Journal.  ] 


Jan 

$3.40-$3.50 

$4.00 

$4.00 

$3.85-$3.90 

$3.75-$8.80 

$3.65-$3.75 

Feb 

3.80-  3.90 

4.00 

$3.86-  4.00 

3.85-  3.90 

3.76-  3.80 

3.66-  3.75 

Mar 

8.80-  3.90 

4.00 

3.85-  4.00 

3.86-  3.90 

3.76-  3.80 

8.65-3.76 

Apr 

May 

3.80-3.90 

4.00 

3.85-  4.00 

3. 85-  3. 90 

3.76-  3.80 

8.66-8.76 

3.80-  3.90 

4.00 

3.85-  4.00 

3.85-  3.90 

3.76-  3.80 

8.66-  8.76 

June 

3.80-  3.90 

4.00 

3.85-  4.00 

8.86-  3.90 

3.76-  3.80 

8.66-  8.75 

July 

3.80-  8.90 

4.00 

3.85-  4.00 

3.86-  3.90 

3.76-  3.80 

8.66-  3.75 

Aug 

3.80-  3.90 

4.00 

3.85-  4.00 

3.85-  3.90 

8.76-  3.80 

3.66-  3.76 

Sept 

3.80-3.90 

4.00 

8.86-4.00 

3.85-  3.90 

8.65-3.75 

8.66-8.76 

Oct 

3.80-  3.90 

4.00 

3.75-  3.85 

3.75-  8.80 

3.66-  3.76 

3.66-3.76 

Nov 

4.00 

4.00 

8.75-  3.85 

8. 75-  3. 80 

8.66-  8.76 

8.66-8.76 

Dec 

4.00 

4.00 

8.86-  3.90 

8.75-  8.80 

8.66-8.76 

3.66-  8.76 

Average . 

^.8417 

$4.0000 

$3.9063 

$3.8500 

$3.7600 

$3.7000 

SPRUCE:  0  Co  0  Ineh^  eargroes. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average . 


$16.50-$16.60 
15.50-  16.50 
17.00-  18.00 
17.00-  18.00 
18.00-  18.50 
18.00-  18.50 
18.00-  IH.r^O 
18.00-  IHJ1O 
14.00-  14.50 
14.00-  14.50 
13.00-  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 


$16.2917 


$15.00-$15.50 
15.00-  15.50 
15.00-  15.50 
15.00-  15.50 
13.00-  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 
13.00-  11.00 
14.00-  14.50 
14.00-  14.50 
13.00-  14.00 
13.00  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 


$13.0O-$14.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
15.00-  16.00 
14.60-  15.60 
14.50-  15.50 
14.50-  15.60 
15.00-  16.50 
15.00-  15.50 
13.00-  14.50 
13.00-  14.50 
15.00-  15.50 


$14.2183 


$14.8642 


$15.00-$15.50 
15.00-  15.50 
15.00-  15.50 
15.00-  16.00 
14.00-  15.00 
12.50-  13.50 
12.50-  13.50 
12. 50-  13. 50 
12.50-  13.50 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 


$12.00-$13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
13.00-  13.60 
13.00-  18.60 
13.00-  13.60 
12.50-  13.60 
11.50-  12.50 
11.50-  12.50 
U.50-  12.50 
11.50-  12.50 
12.50-  13.50 
13.50-  14.00 


$14.00-$14.60 
14.00-  14.60 
14.00-  14.60 
14.00-14.60 
14.00-  14.60 
14.00-  14.50 
14.00-  14.60 
14.00-  14.60 
14.00-  14.50 
14.00-  14.50 
14.00-  14.60 
14.00-  14.60 


$13. 7708 


$12.7088 


$14.2500 
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Tabus  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIAIiS— Continued. 

AmNOUSSt  CjrpreM,  all  heart,  5  to  6  Incites  wide,  16  Inches  Ions* 

[Price  per  M  in  New  Orleans  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

18»7. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

f2.60 

12.35 

12.50 

•2.60 

•2.86 

•2.86 

Jan. 

2.50 

2.36 

2.50 

2.60 

2.86 

2.85 

Feb. 

2.60 

2.36 

2.50 

2.60 

2.86 

2.86 

Mar. 

2.50 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

2.86 

2.85 

Apr. 
Miay. 

2.50 

2.36 

2.50 

2.60 

2.86 

2.85 

2.50 

2.35 

2.60 

2.60 

2.86 

2.86 

June. 

2.60 

2.35 

2.50 

2.60 

2.85 

2.85     July. 

2.50 

2.35 

2.50 

2.75 

2.85 

2. 85     Aug. 

2.50 

2.35 

2.50 

2.75 

2.85 

2.85  1  Sept. 

2.60 

2.36 

2.50 

2.75 

2.85 

2.86     Oct. 

2.50 

2.35 

2.60 

2.75 

2.85 

2.85     Nov. 

2.50 

2.85 

2.50 

2.75 

2.85 

2.85 

Dec. 
Average 

12.6000 

•2.8600 

12.5000 

•2.6625 

•2.8500 

•2.8500 

SHINGI4ES:  Pine,  white,  18  Inches  long:* 

[Price  per  M  in  Buffalo  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Prom  January,  1890,  to  October,  1897,  the  prices 
arc  for  XXX,  and  from  November,  1897/  to  December,  1901,  for  aXXX.  Quotations  from  the  New 
York  Lumber  Trade  Journal.] 


t3.6&-«3.75 

•3.45-93.60 

$3.50-«3.75 

•3.4O-f3.60 

•4.00 

•4.00 

Jan. 

8.6^8.75 

8.46-  8.60 

3.60-  3.75 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

Feb. 

3.66-8.76 

8.45-8.60 

3.50-  3.76 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

Mar. 

8.65-3.75 

8.46-3.60 

8.50-3.75 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.25 

Apr. 
May. 

3.66-  3.76 

8.45-3.60 

8.50-  3.76 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.25 

8.65-  8.76 

3.45-  3.60 

3.40-  3.60 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.26 

June. 

3.45-  8.60 

8.46-  3.60 

8.40-8.60 

3.60 

4.00 

4.25 

July. 

3.45-  3.60 

3.46-  3.60 

3.40-  3.60 

3.70 

4.00 

4.25 

Aug. 

3.45-  3.60 

8.46-8.60 

8.40-3.60 

3.85 

4.00 

4.25 

Sept. 

3.45-  8.60 

8.46-3.60 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

Oct. 

3.45-  8.60 

8.60-8.76 

3.40-  3.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25     Nov. 

3.45-  8.60 

3.60-  3.75 

3.40-  8.60 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

Dec. 

•3.6126 

•8.5417 

•3.5621 

•3.6792 

HOOOO 

•4.1876 

Average. 

SPRUCE:  6  to  0  Inch,  cargoes. 

[Price  per  M  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Lumber 

Trade  Journal.  ] 


fl4. 00-914. 60 

•14. 00-^14. 60 

•13.00-$14.50 

•13.00-$14.60 

•17.00419.00 

•17.00-«18.00 

Jan. 

14.00-  14.50 

14.00-  14.50 

18.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.80 

17.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Feb. 

14.00-  14.60 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.80 

19.00-  20.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Mar. 

14.00-  14.60 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.80 

19.00-  20.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Apr. 
May. 

14.00-  14.60 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.50 

19.00-  20.00 

17.00-  18.00 

14.00-  14.60 

14.00-  14.50 

13.00-  14.50 

16.00-  16.00 

14.00-  17.00 

17.00-  18.00 

June. 

14.00-  14.60 

18.00-  14.60 

18.00-  14.50 

16.00-  16.00 

14.00-  17.00 

17.00-  18.00 

July. 

14.00-  14.60 

18.00-14.60 

18.00-  14.50 

15.00-  16.00 

14.00-  17.00 

17.00-  18.00 

Anar. 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.50 

15.50-  16.60 

15.00-  17.00 

18.50-  19.50 

Sept 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

16.50-  18.50 

16.00-  18.00 

18.60-  19.60 

Oct. 

14.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.60 

17.00-  19.00 

16.00-  18.00 

18.50-  19.60 

Nov. 

14.00-  14.60 

18.00-  14.60 

13.00-  14.50 

17.00-  19.00 

17.00-  18.00 

18.60-  19.60 

Dec. 

•14.2500 

•14.0000 

•13.7600 

•16.8958 

•17.3760 

•18.0000 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
liUMBER  AND  BUIIiDLNG  MATEKIAIiS— Continued. 

TAR. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Quotationn  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  1890  to  1893  and  1898  to  1901;  from  the  Shipping  and 
Commercial  List  and  New  York  Price  Current,  1894,  and  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  1896 
to  1897.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

---1 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Miiy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

SI.  36 
1.40 
1.40 
1.80 
1.56 
1.36 
1.66 
1.46 
1.66 
1.60 
1.66 
1.55 

11.46 
1.20 
1.36 
1.45 
1.36 
1.50 
1.8P 
1.65 
2.00 
1.60 
1.76 
1.86 

11.30 
1.60 
1.30 
1.20 
1.36 
1.36 
1.40 
1.20 
1.36 
1.26 
1.26 
1.06 

SI.  05 
1.15 
1.06 
1.00 
1.06 

.95 
1.10 
1.26 

.90 
1.16 
1.00 

.90 

SO.  90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.26 

1.30 

1.86 

1.10 

1.15 

1.60 

.96 

SO.  96 
1.00 
1.00 
.96 
1.10 
1.26 
1.20 
1.35 
1.26 
1.25 
1.40 
1.00 

Average . 

11.4760 

SI.  6888  '             11.3000 

SI. 0468 

SI.  0917 

SI.  1417 

TlIRPfiRrriNEt  Sptrtto  of. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month  ;  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

M^y 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

80.44I-S0.46 
.431 
.424 
.40 

.m 

.371 

.401 

.41* 

.40i 

.41 

.40 

.39J 

S0.40i 
.401 

.m 

.401 
.39 
.88i 
.37i 
S0.36-    .36} 
.37 
.361 
.351 
.331 

SO.  34 
.341 
.42 
.37 
.34 
.29 
.291 
.281 
.271 
.281 
.31 
.311 

SO.  801 
.83} 
.341 
.821 
.31 
.28} 
.29 
.26} 
.271 
.28 
.291 
.291 

SO.  29} 

SO.  301-    .31 

.31} 

.281 

.291-    .291 

.30}-    .301 

.291 

.281-    .29 

.281 

.281 

.281 

.27} 

S0.27-S0.27} 
.29 
.331 
.381 
.801 
.291 
.29 
.27 
.271 
.28} 
.28-    .28} 
.27j 

Average . 

SO.  4080 

80.3795 

SO.  3227 

SO.  3002 

SO.  2932 

S0.2923 

WINIM>1V  GLASS:  American,  sinsle,  ttniU,  0  by  8  to  lO  by  15  Incb. 

[Price  per  60  square  feet  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


T 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average . 


SI.  9960  ' 
1.9950 
2.6000 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2600 
2.2600 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 


S2.2283 


S2.2600 
2.2600 
2. 1376 
2.1376 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2500 
2.2600 
2.2600 
2.1376 
2. 1375 


S2.2126 


S2. 1375 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2. 1375 
2.0250 
2. 1260 
1.5141 
1.6141 
1.7813 
2.1376 
2.1376 
2.1376 


SI.  9936 


S2.1376 
2.1875 
2.1376 
2.1375 
2. 1375 
2.1375 
2.1376 
2.1876 
2.1875 
2.1875 
2,1876 
2. 1875 


S2.1876 


S2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1875 
2. 1375 
1.7813 
2.0000 
2.0000 
1.8750 
1.8525 
1.8626 
L8525 


SI.  9918 


SI.  8626 
1.8626 
1.5938 
1.6938 
1.3894 
1.3894 
1.8894 
1.G2S0 
1.6250 
1.62&0 
1.62SO 
1.6250 


SI.  6v6o 
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Tabi^  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
liUMBEIl  AND  BUILDING  MATERLAXS— Continued. 


TAR. 

[Price  per  barrel  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  first  of  each  mouth.  QuotatiouH  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  1890  to  1«93  and  1898  to  1901:  from  the  Shipping  and 
Otnomerdal  List  and  New  York  Price  Current,  1894,  and  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  1395 
to  1897.] 


\ 

1896. 

f 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

80.90 

81.00 

$1.05 

$1.10 

$1.26 

$1.38 

■ 

Jan. 

.90 

.95 

$0.95-  1.00 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

Feb. 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

Mar. 

.90 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.20 

1.15 

Apr. 

1.20 

1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

1.30 

1.20 

May. 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.80 

1.40 

1.25 

June. 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

July. 

1.05 

1.15 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

Aug. 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

1.35 

Sept. 

1.05 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

Oct. 

1.00 

1.06 

1.15 

1.80 

1.45 

1.25 

Nov. 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.40 

1.55 

1.20 

Dec. 

$1.0125 

< 

$1.0642 

$1.0979 

$1. 2458 

$1.3625 

$1.2817 

Average. 

TVRPENTINK:  SplrfM  of. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;   quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


$0.80i 

$0.26|-$0.26} 

$0,884 

$0.45-$0.454 

$0,524 

$0.38 

Jan. 

.30 

.27i 

.34 

.454 

.544 

.404 

Feb. 

.       '^ 

.29i-    .30 

$0,354-    .35} 

.464 

.65 

.41  i  Mar. 

.29i 

.324 

.424 

.56 

.364  Apr. 

$0,281-    .29 

.304 

.331-    .34 

.444 

.504 

.81i    May. 

.26 

.261 

.28  -    .284 

.404 

.494 

.354  June. 

.26f 

.264 

.264 

.444 

.464 

.37     July. 

.24 

-m 

.264 

.384 

.444 

.351    Aug. 

.24 

.291 

.294 

.474 

.364 

.364  Sept. 

.28 

.324 

.301 

.52 

.404 

.364   Oct. 

.28 

.31 

.37 

.51 

.44 

.384   Nov. 

.261 

.324 

.39 

.514 

.424 

.374 

Dec. 

$0.274a 

$0.2924 

$0.3221 

$0.4581 

$0.4771 

$0.3729 

Average. 

WimDOir  GLASS  t  Ameiican,  ■Insle,  Unito,  ObyHfo  10byl5  Incli. 

[Price  per  50  square  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotationH  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


$1.62S0 
1.6250 
1.6250 
1.6250 
1.6260 
1.6250 
L6678 
L6e73 
1.8900 
1.8900 
^1000 
16600 


$1.8021 


$2.6600 
1.8900 
1.7500 
1.7500 
L9060 
L9950 
1.9950 
2.2400 
2.8940 
2.8940 
2.5200 
2.8000 


$2.1986 


$2.8000 
2.4938 
2.4938 
2.3625 
2.4938 
2.6250 
2.6250 
2.6250 
2.8000 
2.8000 
2.8000 
2.8000 


$2.8000 

$2.1000 

$3.0628 

2.4938 

2.1000 

8.2000 

2.3625 

2.1000 

4.1040 

2.2313 

2.3625 

4.8000 

2.6600 

2.3625 

4.2120 

2.8000 

2.9925 

4.5600 

2.8000 

2.9926 

4.6600 

2.6250 

2.9926 

4.5600 

2.8000 

2.9925 

4.6600 

2.8000 

3.2670 

4.5600 

3.1500 

3.0628 

4.5600 

2.9750 

3.0628 

2.8000 

$2.6432 


$2.7081 


$2.6990 


$4.1282 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average. 


i 
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Table  I.- WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— (Continued. 

liUMBER  AND  BUlIiDING  MATERIAliS— Concluded. 

WINIM>1¥  GLASS:  Amertcan,  •In^le,  Utlrds,  6  by  8  to  lO  bjr  15  Inelt. 

[Price  per  50  nquare  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil.  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18»l. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1.6150 
1.61fi0 
2.0000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.800U 

$1.8000 
1.8000 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.8000 
1.7100 
1.7100 

$1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.6200 
1.7000 
1.2113 
1.2113 
1.4250 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 

$1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 

$1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.7100 
1.4250 
1.6000 
1.6000 
1.5000 
1.6388 
1.6388 
1.6388 

$1.6388 
1.6388 
1.2760 
1.2750 
1.2291 
1.2291 
1.2291 
1.4375 
1.4375 
1.4376 
1.4375 
1.4375 

Average . 

$1.7868               $1.7700 

$1.5&i8 

$1.7100 

$1.6326               $1.3919 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAIiS. 

ALCOHOL:  Omln,  94  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1806. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
1.98 
2.12 
2.07 
2.13 
2.15 
2.15 
2.17 
2.17 

$2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.21 
2.23 
2.21 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.23 

$2.23 
2.16 
2.16 
2.13 
2.13 
2.17 
2.17 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 
2.11 
2.11 

$2.48 
2.21 
2.21 
2.21 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 
2.11 
2.16 
2.11 
2.17 
2.17 

$2.06 
2.06 
2.04 
2.04 
2.06 
2.02 
2.09i 
2.07 
2.38 
2.35 
2.38 
2.83 

$2.88 
2.30 
2.36 
2.36 
2.29 
2.36 
2.36 
2.34 
2.32 
2.30 
2.32 
2,82 

Average . 

$2.0717 

$2.2160               $2.1417 

$2.1808  1             $2.1621                $2.3292 

1 

AliCOHOLt  IVoodf  reflnedf  05  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.05 
1.05 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 

$1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.15 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26J 

$1,261 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 

$1.30 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

$0.90 

.64 
.68} 
-    .70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

$0.70 
.70 
.90 
.90- 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 

Average . 

$1.1876 

$1.1698 

$1.2973 

$1.2917               $0.7198 

$0.8667 
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Tabub  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

liUMBEB  AND  BUTLDING  MATERIAIiS— Concluded. 

^riBnM>l¥  GliASSs  Amertcmn,  slnsle,  Uilrds,  6  bj  8  to  lO  bj  16  ineU. 

[Price  per  60  aquare  feet  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

fl.4S75 

12.8750 

82.5000 

•2.4800 

•1.8600 

•2.3513 

Jan. 

1.4875 

1.6875 

2.2088 

2.2088 

1.8600 

2.5500 

Feb. 

1.4875 

1.5625 

2.2088 

2.0926 

1.8600 

8.2704 

Mar. 

1.4375 

1.5625 

2.0925 

1.9763 

2.0925 

3.8250 

Apr. 
May. 

1.4876 

1.7813 

2.2088 

2.3560 

2.0925 

3.3564 

1.4376 

1.7813 

2.3250 

2.4800 

2.6505 

8.6338 

June. 

1.4749 

1.7813 

2.3250 

2.4800 

2.6505 

8.6338 

July. 

1.4749 

2.0000 

2.3250 

2.3250 

2.6505 

8.6338 

Aug. 

1.6875 

2.1375 

2.4800 

2.1800 

2.6505 

8.6338 

Sept. 

1.6876 

2.1375 

2.4800 

2.4800 

2.6400 

8.6338 

Oct. 

1.8750 

2.2500 

2.4800 

2.7900 

2.4750 

8.6338 

Nov. 

2.8760 

2.5000 

2.4800 

2.6850 

2.3518 

2.2313 

Dec. 

tl.6000 

$1.9630 

12. 8^128 

•2.3986 

•2.8194 

•3.2823 

Average. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAIiS. 

ALCOHOL  t  Grain,  94  per  cent. 

[Price  per  gaUon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.81 
2.81 
2.81 
2.28 
2.28 
2.26 
2.26 

•2.26 
2.25 
2.24 
2.26 
2.29 
2.29 
2.29 
2.29 
2.81 
2.31 
2.27 
2.26 

•2.25 
2.28 
2.25i 
2.251 
2.81 
2.81 
2.37 
2.37 
2.85 
2.88 
2.89 
2.41 

•2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.40 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.42 
2.40 
2.40 
2.88 

•2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
2.39 
2.40 
2.86 
2.36 
2.86 
2.87 
2.43 
2.43 
2.43 

•2.43 
2.43 
2.48 
2.43 
2.46 
2.43 
2.48 
2.47 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.53 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

•2.8008 

•2.2767 

•2.8250 

•2.4117 

•2.3867 

•2.4583 

Average. 

AIjCOHOLs  l¥ood,  refined,  96  per  cent* 

fPrlce  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


•0.90 

•0.70 

•0.75 

•0.76 

•0.90 

•0.75 

Jan. 

.90 

.70 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.60 

Feb. 

.90 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.90 

.60 

Mar. 

.90 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.90 

.60 

Anr. 
May. 

.90 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.60 

.90 

.65 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.60 

June. 

.90 

.66 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.60 

July. 

.90 

.66 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.60 

Aug. 

.90 

.66 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.60 

Sept. 

.90 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.60 

Oct. 

.60 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.60 

Nov. 

.60 

.75 

.76 

.90 

.76 

.60 

Dec. 

•0.8600 

•0.6968 

•0.7600 

•0.7708 

•0.8000 

•0.6126 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICAIiS— Continued. 

ALVIflt  I^ump* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotaUona  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Peh 

Mar 

Apr 

.May 

June 

July 

Auk 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

10.0188 
.0188 
.0188 
.0188 
.0188 
.0188 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 

10.0176 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0165 
.0166 
.0166 
.0150 
.0160 
.0146 

S0.0146 
.0146 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0166 
.0166 
.0176 
.0176 

10.0175 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0176 
.0175 
.0165 
.0175 

10.0176 
.0170 
.0160 
.0170 
.0176 
.0176 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0166 
.0160 
.0165 

10.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0165 
.0165 
.0160 
.0165 

Average. 

10.0182 

10.0168 

10.0160 

«0.0174 

10.0169 

$0.0160 

BRIjnSTONEx  Crode^  •econda. 

fPrice  per  ton  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

119.25 

126.00 

$30.25 

$20.75 

$17.60 

$16.50 

Feb 

19.00 

26.76 

28.00 

19.00 

17.26 

15.60 

Mar 

19.00 

30.00 

24.00 

20.50 

17.25 

16.76 

Apr 

May 

19.60 

36.00 

22.26 

19.50 

16.75 

16.76 

19.75 

32.00 

22.00 

18.75 

16.76 

16.26 

June 

22.00 

27.00 

28.50 

18.76 

16.76 

16.26 

July 

22.00 

25.00 

24.00 

19.25 

16.25 

16.75 

Aug 

19.75 

26.00 

24.25 

18.00 

16.26 

16.00 

Sept 

20.25 

27.50 

24.25 

17.00 

16.26 

15.00 

Oct 

23.00 

30.00 

23.50 

18.00 

16.00 

15.50 

Nov 

28.25 

29.50 

23.60 

17.75 

16.25 

16.26 

Dec 

27.00 

29.50 

20.25 

17.50 

16.75 

16.00 

Average . 

$21.1468 

928.6042 

$24.1458 

$18.7292 

$16.5833 

$15.6250 

GLYCERIN  t  Refined,  Americmn,  barrels. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

•m 

.18 
.18 
.18 

.174 
.17 
.17 
.17 

$0.16 
.16 
.16* 
.154 
.151 
.154 
.154 
.15 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.15 

$0.15 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.184 
.184 
.184 

10.134 
.134 

.m 
.m 
.m 

.134 
.18i 
.184 
.134 
.184 
.134 
.13 

$0,124 

•m 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.114 

.U4 

.lU 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

$0.12 

lU 
.U4 

.114 

.11* 
.m 

.U| 

.w 

.15i 

Avemge . 

J0.1767               50.1538 

?0.1396 

$0.1346 

$0.1194 

$0.1204 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

DRUGS  AND  CETE MIC AliS— Continued. 

AliUnis  liump* 

[Price  per  poand  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

loW. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.0166 
.0166 
.0160 
.0160 
.0166 
.0166 
.0165 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 

10.0166 
.0160 
.0160 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0170 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 

•0.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0160 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 

90.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0166 
.0165 
.0166 
.0166 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 

90.0175 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 

90.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0176 
.0175 
.0176 
.0175 
.0176* 
.0176 
.0175 
.0176 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

10.0164  1             10.0166 

10.0166 

90.0168               90.0176 

90.0176 

Average. 

BRUHSTONK  s  Crude,  seconds* 

[Price  per  ton  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


$16.26 

921.00 

921.00 

921.25 

921.00 

922.00 

Jan. 

16.00 

20.26 

21.00 

21.50 

21.00 

22.00 

Feb. 

16.00 

19.76 

22.00 

22.00 

21.26 

21.26 

Mar. 

16.75 

19.76 

22.00 

21.76 

21.00 

21.00 

Apr. 
May. 

16.76 

19.00 

86.00 

20.26 

21.25 

21.00 

16.76 

19.00 

26.00 

20.75 

20.50 

21.75 

June. 

18.60 

19.50 

28.00 

20.76 

21.00 

22.25 

July. 

18.50 

20.00 

20.76 

20.60 

21.76 

21.75 

Aug. 

20.00 

21.00 

20.60 

20.75 

21.75 

22.00 

Sept. 

21.00 

20.76 

21.00 

22.00 

21.25 

22.25 

Oct. 

22.00 

21.00 

21.76 

21.00 

21.00 

24.00 

Nov. 

22.00 

20.60 

21.00 

21.00 

21.00 

22.75 

Dec. 

917.9683 

920.1260 

922.9167 

921.1250 

921.1458 

922.0000 

Average. 

GliYCBRIN  t  Reflned,  Amertean,  barrels. 

fPrice  pel  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


90.17 

90.164 

90.12 

90.12 

90.15 

90.154 

Jan. 

.17 

.14 

.12 

.124 

.16 

.15 

Feb. 

.17 

.14 

.114 

.124 

.15 

.16 

Mar. 

.17 

.124 

.114 

.124 

.16 

.154 

Apr. 
May. 

.17 

.124 

.12 

.124 

.15 

.164 

.164 

.124 

.124 

.124 

.15 

.164  June. 

.164 

.124 

.18 

.18 

.16 
.16 

.141 

July. 

.164 

.124 

.13 

.18 

.141 

Aug. 

.164 

.124 

.124 

.14 

.164 

.141 

Sept. 

.164 

.124 

.124 

.16 

.164 

.14|l  Oct. 

.1«4 

.124 

.13 

.16 

.154 

.141 

Nov. 

.164 

.124 

.18 

.16 

.164 

.141 

Dec. 

90.1671 

90.1808 

90.1288 

90.1829 

90.1616 

90.1504 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901-Contmued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHBMICAI.S— Continued. 

ilEURIATIC  ACIDS  20°. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

i«»r. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1805. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Muy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.0U8 
.0113 
.0118 
.0113 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

$0.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0110 
.0110 
.0110 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 

$0.0090 
.0090 
.0125 
.0125 
.0126 
.0125 
.0125 
.0126 
.0125 
.0125 
.0188 
.0138 

$0.0138 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

$0.0065 
.0090 
.0085 
.0095 
.0095 
.0095 
.0065 
.0065 
.0085 
.0085 
.0065 
.0080 

$0.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 

.0075 
.0075 

Ayerage. 

$0.0104 

$0.0098 

$0.0121 

$0.0101 

$0.0088 

$0.0083 

OPIinn:  Natural  (eases). 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil.  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

a$2.40 
a2.85 
O2.70 
a2.50 
a2.40 
a2.40 
a2.e0 
a2.75 
a  2. 70 
a2.75 
2.80 
2.60 

$2.25 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1.85 
1.85 
1.75 
1.90 
1.85 
1.87* 
1.90 

$1,874 
1.90 
1.724 
1.65 
1.55 
1.574 
1.574 
1.50 
1.674 
1.60 
1.674 
1.85 

$1,824 
1.80 
2.024 
3.00 
2.90 
2.60 
2.45 
2.35 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.15 

$2.20 
2.65 
3.00 
2.60 
2.30 
2.05 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
1.974 
2.35 
2.80 

$2.30 
2.15 
2.20 
2.00 
1.75 
l.GO 
1.65 
1.60 
l.GO 
1.70 
1.77 
1.774 

Average. 

$2.6208 

$1.9438 

$1.6708 

«2.3917 

$2.2854 

$1.8413 

QUINlNKs  Amertcan. 

[Price  per  ounce  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    Prices  from  1890  to  1897  are  fo^bulk.  and 
from  1898  to  1901  for  lOOounce  tins.    Quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.35 
.37 
.37 
.81 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.32 
.32 
.32 
.82 
.82 

$0.30 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 

$0.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

$0.20 
.20 
.20 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 

$0.25 
.274 
.274 
.274 
.274 
.274 
.25 
.25 
.254 
.264 
.254 
.254 

$0,254 
.254 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.2S 

Average. 

$0.3275 

$0.2508 

$0.2183 

$0.2150 

J0.2621 

$0.2506 

olnboDd. 
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Table  I.~WH0LESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MM0DITIE8, 1890  TO  1901— CJontinued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHBMICAIiS— Continued. 

ilEIJRIATIC  ACID:  SO^. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  ef  each  month;  qnotations  from  the  Oil,  P&int,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 

•0.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

10.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0113 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0185 
.0135 
.0135 

10.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0136 
.0135 
.0185 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 

90.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0185 
.0185 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 

80.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
.0185 
.0185 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

10.0075 

10.0109 

10.0128 

10.0135 

iO.0135 

to.  0150 

AveiBge. 

OPIinHs  Natural  (eases). 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


•2.00 

•2.20 

•2.70 

•8.274 

•3.174 

•3.45 

Jan. 

1.96 

2.10 

2.80 

8.20 

3.10 

8.40 

Feb. 

2.05 

1.924 

2.95 

3.05 

3.05 

8.35 

Mar. 

1.971 

2.35 

3.00 

2.924 

3.25 

8.174 

Apr. 
May. 

2.00 

2.25 

3.55 

2.90 

3.15 

8.324 

2.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.85 

3.10 

8.20 

June. 

2.00 

2.30 

8.55 

3.10 

3.074 

8.224 

July. 

2.40 

2.324 

3.75 

3.05 

3.35 

8.224 

Aug. 

2.25 

2.35 

3.65 

8,174 

3.274 

8.15 

Sept. 

2.174 

2.60 

3.60 

3.15 

3.15 

8.15 

Oct 

2.124 

2.65 

8.55 

8.10 

8.274 

8.10 

Nov. 

2.174 

2.80 

3.50 

8.10 

3.45 

8.00 

Dec. 

•2.0917 

•2.3417 

•3.3417 

•3.0729 

•3.2000 

•3.2292 

Average. 

QUININE:  Amertcan. 

[Price  per  ounce  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.    Prices  from  1890  to  1897  are  for  bulk,  and 
from  1896  to  1901,  for  100-ounce  tins.    Quotations  from  the  Oil.  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 


•0.27 

•0.174 

•0.25 

•0.21 

•0.29 

•0.30 

Jan. 

.204 

.15 

.24 

.24 

.32 

.27 

Feb. 

.26 

.16 

.22 

.28 

.35 

.30 

Mar. 

.264 

.15 

.21 

.40 

.81 

.32 

Apr. 
May. 

.264 

.15 

.24 

.86 

.81 

.32 

.264 

.15 

.22 

.86 

.81 

.34 

June. 

.26 

.15 

.20 

.36 

.81 

.84 

July. 

.264 

.17 

.20 

.82 

.85 

.32 

Aug. 

.21 

.17 

.20 

.28 

.87 

.28 

Sept 

.21* 

.28 

.194 

.22 

.37 

.28 

Oct 

.174 

.27 

.20 

.27 

.35 

.29 

Nov. 

.17* 

.28 

.20 

.27 

.85 

.27 

Dec. 

•0.2406 

•0.1829 

10.2146 

•0.2975 

•0.3325 

•0.8025 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHBMICAIiS— Concluded. 

SVIiPHURIC  ACID:  66°. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dvag 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1886. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

80.0100 
.UlOO 
.0100 
.0100 

.wm 

.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0070 
.0070 

10.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 

10.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100" 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

$0.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0090 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0075 
.0075 
.0075 

10.0080 
.0076 
.0075 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0076 
.0070 
.0070 
.0075 

10.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 

Average. 

10.0088 

SO.  0081 

10.0095 

SO.  0085 

S0.0073               S0.0070 

HOUSE  FURNIBHING  GOODS. 

EARTHEN1¥ARK  s  Plates,  cream-colored,  7-lncli. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  h.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

10.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 

SO.  4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4465 
.4230 
.4280 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 

90.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4280 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 

90.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4280 
.4230 

90.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4280 
.4230 
.4230 
.4230 
.4280 
.4019 
.4019 
.4019 

90.401d 
.4019 
.4019 
.4019 
.4019 
.4019 
.8807 
.3807 
.3807 
.3807 
.8807 
.3807 

Average . 

80.4465 

90.4867 

90.4230 

90.4230 

90.4177 

•0.391S 

KARTIUBN1¥ARE  t  Plates,  wlilte  granite,  T-lncli. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

90.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 

90.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4888 
.4644 
.4641 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 

90.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 

90.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4641 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 

90.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4644 
.4882 
.4882 
.4882 

90.4332 
.4382 
.4332 
.4382 
.4332 
.4382 
.3991 
.8991 
.3991 
.8091 
.8991 
.8991 

Average . 

90.4888 

90.4786 

90.4644 

90.4644 

90.4566 

90.4162 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

DRUGS  AND  CHBMlCAIiS— Concluded. 
suiiPHVRic  Acms  ee"*. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901.    {  Month. 

90.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0070 
.0075 

SO.  0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 
.0085 

10.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 

$0.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 

to.  0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.01*20 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 

to.  0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0120 
.0130 
.0180 
.0120 
.0140 
.0140 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

^.^. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

to.  0070 

10.0095 

90.0113 

SO.  0120 

to.  0120 

to.  0125 

Average. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

BARTMENWAttEs  Plates,  cream-eolored,  T-lneli. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 
SO.  1190 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.3807 

90.3807 

90.  G  jt;9 

90.4410 

80.4655 

Jan. 

.8807 

.3807 

.8969 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

Feb. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

Mar. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

Apr. 
May. 

.3807 

.8807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

June. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

July. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

Aug. 

.8807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

Sept. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

Oct. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4190 

.4410 

.4655 

Nov. 

.3807 

.3807 

.4190 

.4410 

.4410 

.4655 

Dec. 

to.  3807 

90.3807 

90.4153 

90.4208 

90.4410 

90.4655 

Average. 

EARTIUBNli¥ ARK  t  Plates,  wblte  granite,  T-lneli. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1 

90.8991 

90.3991 

90.4161 

90.4586 

90.4841 

90.5096 

Jan. 

.8991 

.3991 

.4161 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

Feb. 

.8991 

.3991 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.6096 

Mar. 

.8991 

.3991 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

Apr. 
May. 

.3991 

.8991 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

.8091 

.8901 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

June. 

.8091 

.3991 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

July. 

.8091 

.8991 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

Aug. 

.3991 

.8991 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

Sept. 

.3991 

.8991 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

Oct. 

.8991 

.8991 

.4586 

.4586 

.4841 

.5096 

Nov. 

.8991 

.8991 

.4586 

.4841 

.4841 

.5096 

Dec. 

90.8991 

90.3991 

90. 4515 

90.4607 

90.4841 

90.5096 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contiimed. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS— Continued. 

SARTHEirw ARK  t  Tern  eups  and  Miueers,  iw'lilte  srai^^  -with,  luuidles. 

[Price  per  groas  (6  dozen  cups  and  6  doien  sancen),  f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct... 

Nov 

Dec 

•3.7600 
3.7600 
3.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
3.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 

$3.7600 
3.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
3.7600 
8.7600 
8.7600 
8.5720 
8.6720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 

$3.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 

$3.5720 
3.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 

$3.5720 
8.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
3.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
8.5720 
3.5720 
3.3840 
3.3840 
3.3840 

$3.3840 
8.3840 
8.3840 
3.3840 
8.3840 
8.8840 
8.0907 
8.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 

Average. 

$3.7600               $3.6817 

$3.5720 

$3.5720               $3.5250 

$3.2874 

FURNITURE s  Re<lr<M»ni  aeia,  asli^  3  pieces^  bedstead,  bare«a«  and 

[Price  per  set  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$11.00 

$u.oo 

$9.95 

Feb 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

9.95 

Mar 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

9.95 

Apr 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

9.95 

May 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

9.96 

June 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

9.95 

July 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

U.OO 

11.00 

9.95 

Aug 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

u.oo 

11.00 

9.95 

Sept 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

9.95 

Oct 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

u.oo 

11.00 

9.96 

Nov 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

9.96 

Dec 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

9.95 

Average. 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$11.00 

$11.00 

99.95 

FURNITURES  Cbalrs,  bedroom*  maple,  eane  seat* 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

r.oo 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

$6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 

$6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

Average . 

$7,000           r.ooo 

$6,850 

$6,850 

$6,000 

$6,000 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS— Continued. 

BASTHBNWARB:  Tern  eups  and  Miueers,  iw'lilte  ffnunlte*  isrUMk  bandies. 

[PTioepergTCMB(6doxencupsuid6doaen8aucen),f.  o.  b.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.09Ur/ 

3.090V 
3.0907 

$3.0907 
8.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
8.0907 
3.0907 
3.0907 
8.0907 
3.0907 
8.0907 

$3.2222 
3.2222 
3.3869 
3.3869 
8.3869 
8.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
8.3869 

$3.3869 
3.3860 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.3869 
3.5760 

$3.5750 
3.5760 
3.5760 
3.5750 
3.5750 
3.6750 
3.5750 
8.5750 
3.5750 
3.5750 
3.5750 
3.5750 

$3.7632 
3.7682 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.7632 
3.7632 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Axig, 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

13.0807               13.0907 

$3.3595 

$3.4026 

$3.5750  1             $3.7632 

1 

Average. 

FURlf  ITURE  s  Bedroom  ^eUi^  asti^  3  pieces,  bedstead,  bureau,  and  iirashetand« 

[Price  per  set  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


$8.75 

$8.75 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$11.26 

$11.25 

Jan. 

8.75 

8.76 

10.00 

10.00 

11.26 

11.25 

Feb. 

8.76 

8.76 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Mar. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.28 

11.25 

Apr. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.26 

11.26 

May. 

8.75 

8.76 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

June. 

8.76 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

July. 

8.75 

8.76 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Aug. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Sept. 

8.76 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.26 

Oct. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Nov. 

8.75 

8.75 

10.00 

11.25 

11.25 

11.26 

Dec. 

$8.76 

$8.75 

$10.00 

$10.10 

$11.25 

$11.25 

Average. 

FURNITUttEs  caialrs,  bedroom,  maple,  eane 

[Price  per  doxen  in  New  York  on  the  flrst  of  each  month.] 


1 

$6.00 

$5.00 

$6.00 

$6.50 

$8.00 

$7.00 

Jan. 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.50 

8.00 

7.00 

Feb. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.50 

8.00 

7.00 

Mar. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00  ,  Apr. 
7.00     May. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.25 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00    June. 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00    July. 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00     Aug. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00     Sept. 

6.00 

5.00 

6.50 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00     Oct. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.50 

6.25 

8.00 

7.00     Nov. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.50 

7.00 

8.00 

7.00 

Dec. 

$6,000 

$5,000 

$5,126 

$6,125 

$8,000 

$7,000 

Average. 
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-WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 
HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS— Continued. 

FUttNlTURE:  Chairs,  kltclieii,  conunon  •plndle* 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jnne 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

S4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

S4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 

$4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 

$3.60 
8.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 

$8.50 
8.50 
8.60 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 

Average. 

$1,200 

S4.200 

$4,250 

$4,260 

$3,500 

$8,500 

FURNITURE  i  Tables,  klteben,  8i-foot« 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$15.00 

$14.25 

$14.26 

Feb 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

Mar 

16.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

Apr 

May 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

June 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

July 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

Aug 

15.00 

16.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

Sept 

16.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

Oct 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

14.25 

14.25 

Nov 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

Dec 

16.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.25 

Average . 

$15.00 

$16.00 

$16.00 

$15.00 

$14.25 

$14.25 

GI^SSWAREs  Nappies,  4-liieh. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec  

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

Average. 

$0.12 

80.12 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.12 

$0.12 
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Tablb  L— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  FUBNI8HIKG  GOODS— Continued. 

FIJRNITURSs  CbaJrs,  Icltehen,  eonunon  •pindle. 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


1896. 

1807. 

1888. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

S3. 60 

S3. 50 

S3. 26 

S8.50 

S6.25 

$4.75 

Jan. 

8.50 

3.50 

8.25 

8.60 

6.26 

4.75 

Feb. 

3.60 

3.50 

3.25 

8.60 

5.25 

4.76 

Mar. 

8.60 

3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

5.25 

4.76 

Apr. 
liay. 

8.60 

8.50 

8.25 

4.00 

6.26 

4.76 

3.50 

8.50 

3.26 

4.00 

5.25 

4.76 

June. 

3.60 

3.50 

8.26 

4.26 

5.25 

4.75 

July. 

3.60 

3.50 

3.26 

4.25 

5.25 

4.75 

Aug. 

3.60 

8.50 

3. '26 

4.26 

5.25 

4.76 

Sept. 

3.50 

3.50 

8.60 

4.26 

5.26 

4.75 

Oct 

3.60 

8.50 

8.50 

4.25 

5.25 

4.75 

Nov. 

8.60 

3.50 

8.50 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

Dec. 

$3,500 

1 

S3. 500 

S3. 313 

S4.012 

86.206 

$4,750 

Average. 

FURNITURE:  Tables,  kitehen.  Si-foot. 

[Price  per  docen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$13.80 

$18.80 

$13.80 

$13.80 

$15.60 

$15.60 

Jan. 

18.80 

13.80 

18.80 

18.80 

16.60 

15.60 

Feb. 

13.80 

18.80 

13.80 

18.80 

15.60 

16.60 

Mar. 

13.80 

13.80 

18.80 

.13.80 

15.60 

16.60 

Apr. 
May. 

18.80 

18.80 

13.80 

13.80 

16.60 

16.60 

18.80 

18.80 

18.80 

18.80 

15.60 

16.60 

June. 

18.80 

13.80 

13.80 

15.00 

15.60 

16.60 

July. 

13.80 

13.80 

18.80 

15.00 

15.60 

15.60 

Aug. 

13.80 

18.80 

13.80 

16.00 

15.60 

16.60 

Sept. 

18.80 

18.80 

13.80 

15.00 

16.60 

16.60 

Oct. 

18.80 

18.80 

18.80 

15.00 

16.60 

15.60 

Nov. 

18.80 

18.80 

13.80 

15.60 

16.60 

15.60 

Dec. 

$18.80 

$18.80 

$18.80 

$14.46 

$16.60 

$15.60 

Average. 

OIjAS81¥AREt  Nappies,  4-lneli« 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b..  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10                   10 

Jan. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Feb. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

14  :  Mar. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Apr. 
May. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

June. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

14     July. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

14     Aug. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Sept 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Oct. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Nov. 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.14 

Dec. 

$0.10 

$0.10 

so.  10 

$0.10 

$0.10                   $0 

.14 

Average. 
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Tablb  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1001— Continued. 
HOUSE  FURNlSmifG  GOOI>8— Continued. 
OI^SSWAREi  PItcbera, ODC-balf  (alloB, coBumon. 

[Price  perdoten  I.  o,  b.,  Iftctor;  on  tbe  first  ol  each  month.) 


Month. 

,». 

1B91. 

1S». 

189S. 

IBM. 

■«.   1 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

g- ;::::: 
jry::: :: 

NOT 

1 

'.■2b 
.28 

:» 

.26 
•]* 
'.■& 

:1 

.2S 

1 
i:i 

l.'J6 

» 

25 

IS 

1 
1 

11.25 

:'25 

1 

.25 

il 

« 

25 

25 
25 
25 

25 

i 

25 

25 

25 

i 

Averaitf 

„.^ 

tl.26 

11.25 

n.25  1                .1.25 

-1 

UIiASSWABBi  Tnraftlera,  table,  one-lhlrd  pind  c 

(Price  perdoien  t.o.b.,  factory  on  the  BrMoteacb  montl 


£■■ 


»:!!! 
:i!! 


TABLE  CVTLBRVi  Carve n,  ■*■![  bandle*. 

I A  ventre  yearly  price  per  set.) 


TAB1.E  CIITLBBIT:  Knlvea  and  rorka,  rocabalo  bandlea,  metal  bolster. 

[Average  yenrly  prlee  per  gro«.] 


WOODEN  WARE:  Fall*,  oak-siralned,  a-bvop,  nlre  ear. 

irdoieninNewYoikoD  tbenntoIcacbmoDtb:  quotations  [mm  tbc  MerebanU'  Kevletr.I 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  PUKNI8HING  GOODS— Continued. 

GIjAS81¥AREt  Pttcbers,  one-liair  ffullon^  common* 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  firet  of  each  month.] 


1806. 

1S97.                    1898. 

1 

1b99* 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

11.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 

$L00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

fl.OO 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

$1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Axig. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

$1.25 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.30 

Avenge. 

GIjASSl¥AltEx  Tninblenh  table,  one-Uftlrd  pint,  conunon. 

[Price  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.,  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


90.18 

$0.17 

80.16 

$0.13 

$0.18 

$0.18 

Jan. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.18 

Feb. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.18 

Mar. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.18 

Apr. 
Blay. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

18 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.18 

June. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.  18    July. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.18 

Aug. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.18 

Sept. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.18 

Oct. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.18 

Nov. 

.18 

.17 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.18 

Dec. 

$0,180 

10.170 

$0,160 

$0,130 

$0,180 

$0,180 

Averaga 

TABUB  €UTl4BR¥x  Carvers,  •tag  bandies. 

[Average  yearly  price  per  set] 


$0.80 


$0.76 


$0.75 


$0.75 


$0.75 


$0.75 


Average. 


TABUB  CUTLBRYx  Knives  and  forks,  cocobolo  bandies,  metal  bolster* 

[Average  yearly  price  per  gross.] 


$6.50 


$5.00 


$5.50 


$6.75 


$5.75 


$6.50 


Average. 


l¥OODEN  l¥ABEx  Palls,  oak-g^ralned,  3-boop,  nrlre  ear* 

[Price  per  dozen  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


$1.10 
1.26 

$1.26 

$1.15 

$1.15 

$1.46 

$1.56 

Jan. 

1.26 

1.10 

1.15 

1.45 

1.66 

Feb. 

1.26 

1.26 

1.10 

1.25 

1.45 

1.66 

Mar. 

1.80 

1.26 

1.10 

1.25 

1.45 

1.55 

Aor. 
May. 

1.80 

L26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.45 

1.65 

1.80 

1.26 

1.16 

1.26 

1.46 

1.55 

June. 

1.80 

1.26 

1.16 

1.26 

1.46 

1.66 

July. 

L80 

1.26 

1.16 

1.26 

1.66 

1.66 

Aug. 

1.80 

L26 

1.16 

1.26 

1.65 

1.65 

Sept 

1.26 

1.26 

1.16 

1.26 

1.55 

1.66 

Oct. 

1.25 

L26 

1.16 

1.45 

1.66 

1.66 

Nov. 

L25 

1.16 

1.15 

1.45 

1.56 

1.66 

Deo. 

$L2026 

$1.2417 

$1.1333 

$1.2667 

$1.4917 

$1.5500 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS— Concluded. 
l¥OODEN  l¥AREt  Tubs,  oak-ffralned,  3  In  nest. 

[Price  per  nest  of  8  In  New  York  on  the  flretof  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

• 

1893. 

1                         1 
1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

M^y 

Jane 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

11.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 

S1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

$1.40 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 

$1.30 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.80 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

$1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
L26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

Average . 

$1.6500 

fl.5667 

$1.4000 

$1.8063 

$1.2875 

$1.2500 

MISCEIiliANEOUS. 

COTTON-SEED  MBAI^. 

[Price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulleun.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$22.50-$23.00 

22.00-23.00 

23.00 

23.00-  24.00 

28.00 

28.00 

23.00 

22.00-22.50 

24.00 

24.00-26.00 

24.00-25.00 

24.00-26.00 

$24.0O-$26.00 

26.00 

25.00 

25.00-28.00 

28.00-29.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

25.00-  26.00 

26.00-26.00 

25.00-  26.00 

25.00-26.00 

$23.6O-$24.00 

22.00-23.00 

22.40-  23.00 

23.50-  24.00 

23.50 

28.60 

23.45 

23.45 

23.45 

26.00 

23.00-24.00 

24.50-25.00 

$25.5O-«26.00 
28.00-  28.50 
29.50-  30.00 
26.00-  27.00 
24.00-  25.00 
26.00-  26.00 
24.00-  26.00 
24.00 
25.00-  25.40 
23.00-25.00 
24.00-  27.00 
25.00 

$23.00-$24.00 

22.00-22.60 

22.00-22.80 

23.00-24.00 

23.00-24.00 

22.00-  22.80 

22.00-  22.80 

22.00-22.80 

24.00 

24.00 

21.00 

19.00-  20.00 

$18.00-f20.00 

16.00-  17.00 

17.00-  18.00 

17.00-  18.00 

18.00-  20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

19.40-  20.50 

20.00 

18.00-  18.50 

18.00-  19.00 

20.50-21.00 

Average. 

$23.3750 

$26.2083 

$23.6958 

$25.7042 

$22.5583 

$18.9126 

COTTON-SEED  OIIjS  Summer  jrello^v,  prime. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

$0.88 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.861 
.871 
.36i 

12 

.o4f 

.82 
.88 
.88 

$0.88 
.84 
.85 
.88 
.88 
.42 
.40 
.87 
.86 
.86 
.29 
.80 

$0.28* 
.29 
.28i 
.281 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.8U 
.81 
.80 
.801 
.87 

$0.47 
.61 
.59 
.60 
.60 
.45 
.42 
.42 
.86 
.89 
.40 
.85 

$0.36 
.84 
.88 
.82 
.88 
.32* 
.83 
.82 
.88i 
.82 
.28 
.29* 

$0.29 
.26 
.261 
.264 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.261 
.27* 
.28 
.29 

Average. 

$0.3446 

$0.3567 

$0.8088 

$0.4650 

$0.8288 

$0.2721 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

HOUSE  FURNISHTNG  GOODS— Concluded. 
l¥OODEN  l¥AREt  Tubs,  oak-sniliied«  3  In  nest* 

[Price  per  neet  of  8  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

11.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

fl.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 

$1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 

$1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.86 

$1.35 
1.46 
1.45 
1.46 
1.45 
1.46 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.46 
1.46 

$1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.46 
1.46 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.46 
1.46 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

11.2500 

fl.2600 

11.2600 

$1.2683 

$1.4417 

$1.4600 

Average. 

MISCEIil^NEOUS. 


COTTON-8EED  RIBAIi. 


[Price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

$20.6(V$21.0O 
20.50 
20.50 
20.50 
20.50 
20.00 
19.00 
19.00 
20.00-21.00 
20.00 
19.25 
18.60-  19.00 

$18.60-$19.00 

18.50-  19.00 

19.00 

rl 
r\ 

(a) 

22.00 

22.00 

21.60-22.00 

21.00-21.60 

19.60-20.60 

$19.6O-$20.60 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00-  18.60 

18.00-  18.60 

18.00 

20.00-  21.00 

19.00-  21.00 

17.85-  18.75 

20.10 

20.60 

$20.86 
$19.00-22.10 
19.00-  22.10 
19.00-  21.60 
19.00-21.60 
19.00-  21.50 
19.00-21.50 
19.00-  22.00 
19.00-  22.00 
19.00-22.00 
19.00-20.00 
25.60 

$26.00 
26.60 
26.60 
2'>.60 
25.00 
«25. 60- 26.00 
26.60 
25.60 
26.60 
24.30 
26.60 
25.40 

$25.00 
25.76 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
23.00 
25.00 
25.00 
$25.00-  26.00 
26.60 
26.60 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

$19.9875 

$20.4375 

$19.0000 

$20.7958 

$26.5458  '           $25.0208 

1 

Average. 

C4>TTON-8EED  OIIj  x  Snnuner  jrellour,  prtme. 

[Price  per  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


90.28 

$0.23 

$0.22* 

$0.23 

$0.36 

$0.29 

Jan. 

.28 

.28 

.22 

.24 

.36* 

.81 

Feb. 

.2H 

.28* 

.28 

.26 

.87 

.80 

Mar. 

.26i 

.221 

.22 

.26 

.36* 

.36i 

Apr. 
May. 

.25* 

.24 

.24 

.26 

.38 

.34 

.281 

nn 

.25* 

.26 

.85 

.35* 

June. 

.25 

.28 

.26* 

.37* 

.38 

July. 

.22* 

.26 

.28* 

.26 

.35* 

.38* 

Aug. 

.28 

.27* 

.22* 

.26 

.34* 

.40 

Sept. 
Oct 

:St 

.24 

.22 

.31 

.36* 

.43 

.21* 

.22* 

.26* 

.32* 

.35 

Nov. 

.24 

.21* 

.22 

.82* 

.31* 

.39 

Dec. 

$0.2513 

$0.2365 

$0.2288 

$0.2663 

$0.8566 

$0.3671 

Average. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MISCEXiliANBOUS— Continued. 

JITTB:  VLtLy/r* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  flnst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

1890. 

189L 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

90.08  -90.054 
.03-    .064 
.03-    .054 
.08  -    .054 
.024-    .044 
.024-    .044 
.034-    .044 
.034-    .044 
.034-    .044 
.034-    .044 
.03-    .04 
.03-    .04 

90.08  -90.04 
.08-    .04 
.03-    .04 
.03-    .04 
.03  -    .04 
.08-    .04 
.03  -    .04 
.03  -    .04 
.03-    .044 
.034-    .05 
.034-    .05 
.034-    .05 

90.034-90.05 
.04  -    .054 
.044-    .054 
.044-    .05 
.044-    .05 
.044-    .05 
.044-    .05 
.044-    .05 
.044-    .05 
.044-    .05 
.044-    .054 
.044-    .054 

90.044-90.054 
.034-    .044 
.084-    .044 
.024-    .031 
.021-    .024 
.024-    .031 
.02f-    .084 
.024-    .031 
.03-    .04 
.024-    .021 
.03-    .044 
.034-    .041 

•0.03f40.(H| 
.084-    .041 
.034-    .041 

.034-  .044 

.021-    .044 
.02}-    .044 
.024-    .04A 
.031-    .04 
.024 
.024 
.024-    .02} 
.024-    .034 

90.024  -90 
.024  - 

.024-    . 
.024-    . 
.02A-    . 
.024-    . 
.02—    . 
.024  -    . 
.024  - 
.024-    . 
.024-    . 

.03 

084 

.08 

08 

.03 

08 

08 

.08 

08 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Average . 

90.0388 

90.0371 

90.0475 

90.0346 

90.0345 

90.0279 

MAIjT:  IVestem  made. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  New  York  on  the  last  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Brewers'  Journal.] 


Jan 

90.65-90.67 

90.96 

90.80-90.85 

90.76-90.824 

90.68-90.80 

90.68-90.75 

Feb 

.66-    .67 

.95 

.80-    .85 

.76-    .824 

.68-    .80 

.68-    .76 

Mar 

.65-    .67 

.96 

.80-    .85 

.76-    .824 

.66-    .80 

.68-    .76 

Apr 

May 

.65-    .67 

90.95-    1.00 

.76-    .83 

.76-    .824 

.76-    .80 

.68-    .76 

.65-    .75 

.96-    1.00 

.76-    .83 

.76-    .824 

.76-    .80 

.68-    .76 

June 

.65-    .76 

.96-    1.00 

.76-    .83 

.75-    .824 

.70-    .80 

.68-    .75 

July 

.65-    .76 

.95-    1.00 

.76-    .83 

.76-    .824 

.70-    .80 

.68-    .76 

Aug 

.65-    .76 

.95-    1.00 

.75-    .83 

.75-    .824 

.70-    .80 

.68-    .76 

Sept 

.7^    .82 

.90-      .96 

.75-    .83 

.75-    .824 

.70-    .80 

.68-    .76 

Oct 

.90-    .96 

.80-      .85 

.75-    .83 

.76-    .824 

.70-    .80 

.6»-    .68 

Nov 

.90-    .96 

.80-      .86 

.80-    .86 

.65-    .80 

.68-    .76 

.6»-    .63 

Dec 

.90-    .95 

.80-      .85 

.76-    .824 

.60-    .80 

.68-    .76 

.56-    .61 

Average . 

90.7500 

90.9271 

90.8015 

90.7750 

90.7446 

90.6864 

PAPER:  Ne^v»« 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  1890  to  1897  prices  are  for  rag  and 
wood  paper,  and  from  1898  to  1901,  for  wood.  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

90.0375-90.0450 

90.0325-90.0376 

91 

9.0326 

90.0276-90.0350 

90.0300-9 

0.0350 

90. 0300-90. 08SO 

Feb 

.0388- 

.0425 

.0328- 

.0375 

90.0325- 

.0875 

.0263- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0276-    .0860 

Mar 

.0360- 

.0375 

.0325- 

.0350 

.0325- 

.0375 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0276-    .0360 

Apr 

May 

.0325- 

.0376 

.0325- 

.0350 

.0325- 

.08"/5 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0860 

.0300-    .0860 

.0350- 

.0400 

.032fr- 

.0350 

.0325- 

.0375 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0360 

.0900-    .0860 

June 

.0350- 

.0400 

.0325- 

.0850 

.0325- 

.0375 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0260-    .0850 

July 

.0350- 

.0400 

.0325- 

.0350 

.0325- 

.0875 

.0300- 

.0360 

.0800- 

.0350 

.0260-    .0850 

Aug 

.0376- 

0425 

.032^ 

.0350 

.0325- 

.0375 

.0300- 

.0860 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0260-    .0850 

Sept 

.0376- 

.0425 

.0325- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0250- 

.0360 

.0250-    .0860 

Oct 

.0375- 

.0425 

.0325- 

.(650 

.0300- 

.03.*J0 

.0300- 

.0850 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0260-    .09Gd 

Nov 

.0350- 

.0400 

.0325- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0350 

.0250- 

.0350 

.0800- 

.0360 

.0260-  .ond 

Dec 

.032^ 

.0375 

.0326- 

.0350 

.0800- 

.0350 

.0250- 

.0350 

.0300- 

.0860 

.0250-    .0360 

Average . 

90.0382 

90.0340 

90.0340 

90.0818 

90.0323 

90.0306 
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Table  I.~WH0LESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MlSCEIiliANEOUS— Continued. 

JlJTEx  Raw. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Yorlc  Journal  of 

(Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


'    1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901.              Month. 

80. 021-10. 08i 

•0.04i 

fO.OSi 

I0.03S 

80.044 

80.031    Jan. 

.021-    .034 

90.03(-    .04 

.03i 

.02] 

.(M 

.m 

Feb. 

.021-    .03i 

.031-    .04 

.031 

.031 
.031 

.04 

.04} 

Mar. 

.021-    .08i 

.03}-    .04 

.03i 

.(M 

.(Mi 

Apr. 

.021-    .08i 

.081 

.03i 

.031 

.(M4 

.(Mi     May. 

.02i-    .03i 

.03i 

90.08i-    .03i 

.031 

.(M4 

.(Mi 

June. 

.021-    .034 

.031 

•  03| 

.034 

.(M4 

.(Mi 

July. 

.021-    .03i 

.03] 

.OSf 

.034 

.(M4 

.03J 

Aug. 

.021-    .03i 
.021-      W 

.03i 

.03i 

.034 

.(M4 

.03] 

Sept. 

.03i 

.031 

.041 

.(Mi 

.03] 

Oct. 

.(Mi-    .(Ml 

.08* 

.03i 

.04i 

.(Mi 

.03] 

Nov. 

.(Mi 

.08i 

.08} 

.(Mi 

.(Mi 

80.04-    .(M,^ 

Dec. 

10.0819 

10.0373 

SO.  0332 

80.0365 

80.0435 

80.  (MOO 

Average. 

MAIjT  :  l¥esteni  made* 

[Price  per  boshel  in  New  York  on  the  last  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Brewers'  Journal.] 


80.56-80.61 

80.50-80.55 

80.55-80.62 

80.62-80.67 

80.58-80.62 

t 

80.72-50.78  1  Jan. 

.55-    .60 

.50-    .55 

.55-    .62 

.64-    .68 

.57-    .62 

.72-    .78     Feb. 

.55-    .60 

.50-    .55 

.58-    .64 

.64-    .68 

.59-    .63 

.70-    .76  1  Mar. 

.56-    .60 

.50-    .56 

.61-    .67 

.64-    .68 

.59-    .63 

.70-    .76     Apr. 

.55-    .60 

.50-    .55 

.63-    .67 

.59-    .63 

.5^    .63 

.70-    .76     May. 

.55-    .60 

.50-    .55 

.60-    .63 

.59-    .63 

.63-    .67 

.70-    .76 

June. 

.55-    .60 

.50-    .53 

.60-    .63 

.68-    .62 

.63-    .67 

.70-    .76 

July. 

.56-    .60 

.64-    .55 

.60-    .63 

.58-    .62 

.63-    .67 

.71-    .77 

Aug. 

.55-    .60 

.M-    .65 

.55-    .62 

.59-    .63 

.63-    .73 

.74-    .78 

Sept. 

.50-    .56 

.55-    .65 

.58-    .65 

.59-    .63 

.67-    .75 

.72-    .76 

Oct. 

.60-    .66 

.55-    .62 

.60-    .67 

.5^    .62 

.70-    .78 

.76-    .79 

Nov. 

.50-    .66 

.56-    .62 

.62-    .67 

.58-    .62 

.70-    .78 

.76-    .79 

Dec. 

80.5629 

80.5438 

80.6163 

80.6221 

80.6588 

80.7450 

Average 

PAPERS  News. 

[Price  i>er  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From  1890  to  1897  prices  are  for  rag  and 
wood  paper,  and  from  1896  to  1901,  for  wood.  Quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  (^mxnercial  Bulletin.] 


to.  0250-10. 0860'80. 0250-^.  0800 

1 
80. 020O-60. 0225:80. 0200-90. 0213 

80. 0250-80, 0300  $0. 0225-80. 0275 

Jan. 

.0226-    .0300 

.0250- 

.0300     .0200- 
.03001    .01><5- 

.0213 

.0200- 

.0225 

.0275- 

.0313 

.0225- 

.02.^  Feb. 

.0225-    .0300 

.0250- 

.0225 

.0200- 

.0226 

.0300- 

.0313 

.0219- 

.0250  Mar. 

.0250-    .0350 

.0260- 

.0800     .0200- 

.0225 

.0200- 

.0226 

.0288- 

.0313 

.0219- 

.0250  Apr. 
.0263  May. 

.0225-    .0800 

.0250- 

.0300     .0213- 

.0250 

.0200- 

.0225 

.0300- 

.0325 

.0225- 

.0225-    .0800 

.0260- 

.0300 

.0225- 

.0238 

.0200- 

.0225 

.0250- 

.0325 

.0206- 

.0225  June. 

.0250-    .0800 

.0260- 

.0300 

.0225- 

.0238 

.0200- 

.0225 

.0250- 

.0300 

.0206- 

.0225,  July. 

.0250-    .0300 
.0250-    .(OW 

.C260- 

.0300 

.0226- 

.0238 

.0200- 

.0225 

.0275- 

.0300 

.0206- 

.02:w  Aug. 

.0226- 

.09001    .0213- 

.0225 

.0188- 

.0200 

.0225- 

.0276 

.0200- 

.0225,  Sept. 

.0260-    .0900 

.0226- 

.03001    .0213- 

.0225 

.0175- 

.0200 

.0250- 

.0300 

.0190- 

.0225'  Oct. 

.0250-    .0900 

.0228- 

.0300 

.0213- 

.0225 

.0195- 

.0205 

.0225- 

.0275 

.0210- 

.0225,  Nov. 

.0250-    .0800 

.0225- 

.0300 

.0200- 

.0213 

.0213- 

.0238 

.0226- 

.0275 

.0213- 

.0225 

Dec. 

80.0276 

.       80.0271 

80.0219 

80.0209 

80.0281 

80.0226 

Average 
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Table  I.— WHOLFi^ALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MI8CEt.IiANEOU8— Continued. 

PAPER:  l¥rappliis,  manlla. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Ck>mmercial  Bulletin.] 


Month.              1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

$0.0500  $0.0676 
.0500 
.0600-    .0675 
.OiOO-    .0676 
.0500-    .0675 
.0500-    .0676 
.mXh    .0676 
.0500-    .0675 
.0600-    .0676 
.0175-    .0650 
.0475-    .0650 
.0476-    .0680 

1894. 

1896.       ' 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Blay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

t0.W75-«0.0676 
.0476-    .0676 
.0476-    .0676 
.047^    .0675 
.047&-    .0676 
.0476-    .0676 
.0475-    .0675 
.(M76-    .0676 
.0475-    .0676 
.0475-    .0676 
.0475-    .0676 
.(M75-    .0676 

SO.  0476-10. 0675 
.0476-    .0675 
.0475-    .0676 
.0475-    .0675 
.0475-    .0675 
.0475-    .0675 
.0475-    .0675 
.0475-    .0675 
.0175-    .0676 
.0475-    .0675 
.0475-    .0676 
.0475-    .0676 

«0. 0175-80. 0676 
.0475-    .0600 
.0475-    .0600 
.0175-    .0600 
.0175-    .0600 
.0476-    .0600 
.0476-    .0600 
.0475-    .0600 
.0500-    .0675 
.0500-    .0676 
.0500-    .0675 
.0500-    .0676 

«0.0500-€0.0676 
.0500-    .0676 
.0500-    .0650 
.0500-    .0650 
.0500-    .0650 
.0500-    .0675 
.047^    .0676 
.0500-    .0675 
.0500-    .0675 
.0500-    .0676 
.0500-    .0676 
.0500-    .0675 

$0.0600-$0.0675 
.0600-    .0675 
.0500-    .0675 
.0600-    .0675, 
.0500-    .0675* 
.0500-    .06751 
.0500-    .0675 
.0500-    .06501 
.0500-    .0650. 
.0500-    .0675' 
.0500-    .0675 
.0500-    .0676 

Average . 

10.0576 

$0.0676 

90.0568 

$0.0579 

$0.0684 

•0.0586 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX)MMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MISCEIitiANEOUS— Continued. 

PAPER:  l¥rappliiK,  manlla. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


1896 

• 

1897 
|0.0600-« 

• 

1898 

• 

1899 

• 

1900 

• 

1901 

• 

Month. 

«).OMO-f( 

).0<S7& 

).0675 

|0.0600-$( 

).0675 

90.0425-90.0450 

90. 0450-90.  O475;90. 0460-90. 0550 

Jan. 

1  .oeo^ 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0400- 

.0650 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0150- 

.0500 

.04.50- 

.0550'  Feb. 

.0500- 

.0676 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0400- 

.0650 

.0425- 

.0460 

.0450- 

.0.^)00 

.0450- 

.0550 

Mar. 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0376- 

.0400 

.0425- 

.0460 

.0450- 

.0500 

.0450- 

.0526 

Apr. 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0400- 

.0426 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0460- 

.0500 

.0476- 

.0526 

May. 

.OUO- 

.06V  5 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0*25- 

.0450 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0450- 

.0500 

.0475- 

.0526 

June. 

.osoo- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0425- 

.0460 

.0460- 

.0500 

.0475- 

.0625 

July. 

.teOO- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0450- 

.0500 

.0475- 

.0528   Aug. 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0450- 

.0550 

.047.'>- 

.0625!  Sept. 

.0600- 

.0675 
.0676 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0426- 

.0450 

.0425- 

.0460 

.0450- 

.OV^ 

.0475- 

.0550i  Oct. 

.0600- 

.0600- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0450- 

.0550 

.0475- 

.0650,  Nov. 

.0600- 

.1676 

.0500- 

.0675 

.0425- 

.0450 

.0426- 

.0460 

-.0450- 

.0500 

.0475- 

.0550 

Dec. 

1 

10.0588 

t0.(M59 

90.0438 

90.0480 

90.0502 

Average, 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MJSCEI^LAXEOrfc^— Continued. 
PROOF  SPIRITS. 

[Average  weekly  price  per  gallon  in  Peoria,  111.  Prices  are  for  high  wines,  1890  to  1896,  and  for  proof 
continuing  until  the  Ta»t  of  January,  1H95,  as  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commlnioii  on 
November  25, 1891;  t0.08H  per  gallon  December,  1891,  to  March,  1893;  10.0628  per  gallon  April,  1893. 
reports  of  the  Peoria  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 


1890. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Jdly 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec. 


Average. 


11.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 


1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 


1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 


1.0300 
1.0300 
1.0300 
fl.0300-  1.1000 
1.0360 
1.0360 
1.0360 
1.0860 
1.0360 


1.0360-  l.(M60 
1.0460 
1.0460 
1.0460 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


$1.0986 


11.0860 
1.08<^        1 
1.0>^60        1.0986 
1.0S60$1.07S6-  1.09S6 


T 


11. 

0986  $1.2186-  1. 
1. 
1. 


1894. 


2186 
26S6! 

2686 
2686) 


11.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 


1.0860  1.0786 

l.ONiO  1.058&-  1.07H6 

1.0H60  1.0586 

1.0860  l.a586 

1.0?^  1.0586' 


1.0860 

31.0860-  1.1060' 

1.1060 

1. 1060, 


1.0586 

1.W86-  1.0586 

1.0486 


1. 
1. 
1/ 
1. 


08S6 
08.H6 
08>^ 
0886 


1.0486 


1.0886 
1.0886 
1.0886 
1.0886 


1.1060 

1.1060 

1. 1060-  1. 1260 

1.1260 


1.1160-  1.1260 
1.1160 
1.1160 

1.1060-  1.1160 
1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 


1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 


1.0560-  1.0060 
1.0660-  1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 
1.0760 


1.0760 

1.0760 

1.0760 

1.0760-  1.0860 


1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 
1.0860 


1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060 
1.1060-  1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 


1.1100 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.1160 
1.0986 


$1.0538 


1.0986 
1.0986 
1.0986, 
1.0986 


l.(M86. 
1.0486 
1.0186 
1.0486 
1.0486 
1.0486 
1.0486-  1.0586' 
1.0586-  1.0686 
1.0686! 


1.0872 
1.0872 

1.0672-  1.0672 
1.0572 

1.0472-  1.0572 
1.0472 
1.0472 

1.0872-  1.0472 
1.0372 


1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 


1896. 


$1.20 -$1.21 
1.21 
.21 
.21 


1.19i- 


1.06721 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672, 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 


1.0686 

1.0786 

1.068&-  1.0786 

1.0686 


1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 


1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 


1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 
1.0686 


$1.1052 


1.0686 

1.0686-  1.1686 

1.1686-  1.2186 

1.2186 

1.2186 


1.0872 
1.0372 
1.0372 
1.0372 


1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 


....$1.0672- 
0372  1.0972- 
1. 1172- 


1 

1.0372 

1.0372 

1.0372 

1.0372 

1.0872 

1.0372 

1.0372 

1.0372 


1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0972 
1.1172 
1.1372 
1.1372 
1.1872 


1.1372- 


1.1372 
1.1372 
1.1972 
1.1972 


1.22  - 
1.221- 


1.19  - 


1.21  - 


1.24- 


1.24- 

1.28i- 
1.23- 


1.0872  1.1972-  1.2472 
1.0372  1.2472 

1.03721  1.2472 

1.0372!  1.2472 

1.0872  1.2472 

1.0372  1.2100-  1.8100 

1.0372-  1.0672,  1.2100 

1.0572  1.2100 

1.0672-  1.0672       1.2100 


1.21  - 
1.194- 

1.19  - 


1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 
1.0672 


1.2100 
1.2100 
1.2100 
1.2100 


$1. 07671 


1.06721 
1.0672! 
1.06721 
1.06721 
1.0672 

$1.0713 


^  1.2100 

1.2100 

1.2100 

1.2100 

1.2000-  1.2100 

$1.1326 


1.19- 


.23 
.104 
.194 
.194 


.22 

.224 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.19 

.19 


19 
.23 
.23 

.24 


.25 

.25 

.26 

.25 

.24 

.24 

.234 

.23 

.28 


.23 

.23 

.21 

.21 

.194 

.194 

.194 

.19 

.19 


.1» 
.19 
.19 
.194 


.194 
.194 
.194 
.194 
.194 
.194 
.194 
.194 
.194 


$1.2109 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS— Continued. 

PROOF  SP1RIT8. 

?>irite,  ld97  to  1901.    Prices  Include  tax;  but  rebate  has  been  deducted  beginning  May  25, 1890,  and 
rufits  and  Industrial  Combinationn.  pages  211  and  816.    Rebate.  S0.064  per  gallon  May  25,  1890,  to 
to  September^  1891,  and  10.02  per  gallon  October,  1894,  to  January,  1895.    Quotations  from  the  annual 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

tl.21-fl.22 
1.21-  1.22 
L21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 

fl. 17  -$1. 18 
1. 17  -  1. 18 
1.164-  1.18 

1.16-  i.m 

1. 16  -  1. 17 

$1. 18  -$1. 18J 
1.18-  1.184 
1. 18  -  1. 184 
1.18  -  1.184 
1.18  -  1.184 

1.18  -  I.m 

1. 18  -  1. 18i 
1. 18  -  1. 19 
1. 184-  1. 19i 

81.26  -SI.  264 
1.26  -  1.264 
1.25  -  1.264 
1.-25  -  1.254 

11.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.23 

$1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 

Jan. 

'i.*2i-'i.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 

1.16-  1.17 
1.16-  1.17 
1.16-  1.17 
1. 16  -  1. 17 

1.25  -  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25-1.254 

1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.23 

i.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 

Feb. 

1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 

1. 16  -  1. 17 
1.16  -  1.17 
1.16  -  1.17 
1. 16  -  1. 17 

1.19  -  1.194 
1.19  -  1.19i 
1.19  -  1.194 
1.19-  1.194 

1.25  -  1.254 
1.25-  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25-  1.254 

$1.23  -  1.234 
1.234 
1.234-  1.24 
1.24 
1.24  -  1.244 
1.244-  1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 

Mar. 

1.21-  1.22 
1.21"  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 

1. 16  -  1. 18 
1.171-1.18 
1. 17i-  1. 19 
1.18i-  1.19 

1. 19  -  1. 194 
1.19-  1.194 

1. 19  -  1. 194 
1.19-  1.204 

1.20  -  1.214 

1.21  -  1.214 

1.21  -  1.224 

1.22  -  1.224 
1.22  -  1.224 

i.25-  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25-  1.254 
1.25-  1.254 
1.25-  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

$1.27-  1.28 

Apr. 

1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 
1.21-  1.22 

1.184-  1.19 
1.184-  1.19 
1.184-  1.19 
1.184-  1.19 
1.184-  1.19 
1.1«4-  1.19 
1.184-  1.19 
1.184-  1.19 
1.184-  1.19 

1.25 
1.25 
1.244-  1.25 
1.234-  1.244 

i.28^  i.36 

1.28-  1.30 

1.28 

1.27-  1.28 

' 

May. 
June. 
July. 

■ 

Aug. 

1.22  -  1.224 
1.22-1.224 
1.22-  1.224 
1.22-  1.224 

1.26-  1.2.54 
1.25-  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25-  1.254 

1.234 
1.234 
1.234 
1.234 
1.234 
1.234 
1.234 
1.234 
1.234 

1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27-  1.29 

i.26^  i.22 
1.20-  1.21 
1.20-  1.21 
1.20-  1.-21 

1.184-  1.19 
1. 184-  1. 19 
1. 184-  1. 19 
1.184-1.19 
1.184-  1.19 
1. 184-  1. 19 
1.184-  1.19 
1.184-  1.20 
1.194-  1.21 

1. 22  -  1. 244 
1.24-  1.244 
1.24  -  1.244 
1.24  -  1.241 
1.24-  1.24i 
1.24  -  1.24i 
1.24  -  1.244 
1.24  -  1.24i 
1.24  -  1.24  J 

1.25-  1.264 
1.25-  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 
1.25  -  1.254 

i.26^  i.'ii 

1.19-  1.21 
1.19-  1.20 
1.19-  1.20 
1.19-  1.20 
1.19-  1.20 
1.18-  1.19 
1.18-  1.19 
1.18-  1.19 

1.25-  1.2'^.4 
1.25-  l.^.'Sl 
1.25  -  1.%% 
1.25  -  1.254 

1.234 

1.234 

1.234-  1.244 

1.244 

1.29 
1.29-  1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 

1.204-  1.21 
1.204-  1.21 
1.204-  1.21 
1.194-  1.21 

1.24  -  1.244 
1.21  -  1.244 
1.24  -  1.244 
1.24  -  1.244 

1.204-  1.254 
1.204-  1.21 
1.204-  1.21 
1.204-  1.21 
1.20i-  1.21 
1.204-  1.22 
l.*21i-  1.22 
1.214-  1.22 
1.214-  1.23 

1.244 
1.244-  1.254 
1.254 
1.2')4 
1.254-  1.264 
1.264 
1.264 
1.264 
1.264 

Sept 

i.ii^i.'i^ 

1.18-  1.19 
1.18-  1.19 
1.18-  1.19 
1.18-  L19 
1.18-  1.19 
1. 18-  L 19 
1.18-  1.19 
1.18-  1.19 

1.184-  1.20 
1. 184-  1. 19 
1.184-  1.19 
1.184-  1.19 
1. 174-  1. 19 
1. 174-  1. 19 
1. 184-  1. 19 
1.18-1.19 
1. 18  -  1. 184 

1.24  -  1.244 
1.24-1.244 
1.24-  1.244 
1.24  -  1.244 
1.24  -  1.244 
1.24-  1.244 
1.24  -  1.244 
1.24  -  1.244 
1.24  -  1.254 

1.80 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 

Oct. 

1.224-  1.23 
1.224-  1.23 
1.224-  1.23 
1.224-  1.23 

1.264 
1.264 
1.264 
1.264 

1.80 
1.30-  1.31 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31-1.32 
1.32 
1.82 
1.82 
1.32 

Nov. 

1.18-1.19 
1.18-1.19 
L18-  1.19 
1.18-1.19 

1.18-  1.181 
1. 18  -  1. 18i 
1.18-  1.184 
1.18-  1.181 

'"*i.'25'-*i.'25i 
1.26-1.254 

1.25-  1.'254 

1.26-  1.254 
1.25  -  1.264 

1.224-  1.23 
1.224-  1.23 
1.224-  1.23 
1.224-  1.23 
1.224-  1.23 

1.264 
1.264 
1.264 
1.264 
1.264 

Dec. 

tL2081 

11.1830 

$1.2220 

$1.2421 

11.2460 

11.2861 

Ayerage. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Contmue<L 

MISCEIiliANEOUS— Continued. 
ROPB:  manllm,  3-8  Incb. 

[Price  per  pound  f.  o.  b.,  New  York  or  factory  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qaotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Jan 

10.1453 

10.1150 

10. 1157 10. 1010-30. 1034 

10. 0763-90. 0613 

10. 0763-10. 08ia 

Feb 

.15-27 

.1160 

.1167 

.0960-    .0985 

.0765-    .0813 

.0763-    .0813 

Mar 

.1527 

.1125 

.1157 

.0960-    .09S5 

.0714-    .0763 

.0739-    .07SS 

Apr 

May 

.1527 

.1125 

.1157 

.0960-    .0985 

.0665-    .0714 

.0739-    .07S8 

.1527 

.1000 

.1167 

.0936-    .0960 

.0640-    .0690 

.0690-    .0714 

June 

.1627 

.1000 

.1157 

.0936-    .0960 

.0714-    .0763 

.0690-    .0714 

July 

.1527 

.1000 

.  1157 

.0936-    .0960 

.0739-    .0788 

.0665-   .oe9a 

Aug 

.1627 

.0976 

.  1157 

.0862-    .0887 

.0813-    .0862 

.0665-    .0690, 

Sept 

.1527 

t                   .0950 

.1157 

.0837-    .0S62 

.0788-    .0837 

.0690-    .0714' 

Oct 

.1527 

.0911 

.1157 

.0837-    .0862 

.0788-    .0837 

.0739-    .0763, 

Nov 

.14(M 

.1000 

.1157 

.0837-    .0862 

.0788-    .0837 

.076a' 

Dec 

.1330 

.1076 

10. 1034-.  1059 

.0788-    .0837 

.0763-    .0813 

.0739 

Average . 

10.1494 

10.1038 

1 

10.1148 

10.0919 

10.0770 

10.0785 

1 

RI7BBER I  Para  Island,  fine. 

[Price  per  prmnd  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

$0.72-80.73 

10.76-50.80 

^.65-$0.64 

f0.67-«0.70 

S0.674-JO.70 

$0. 73-10. 75 

Feb 

.68 

.87-    .91 

.04-    .65 

.78-    .80 

.65-    .67 

.72-    .75 

Mar 

.79-    .80 

.87-    .90 

.67-    .69 

.74-    .77 

.66-    .68  1 

.70-    .76 

Apr 

Mav 

.84-    .85 

.91-    .95 

.72-    .75 

.75-    .77 

.66  -    .68 

.72-    .74 

.87-    .90 

.90 

.67-    .70 

.75-    .76 

.65-    .66 

.71-    .73 

June 

.92-    .94 

.87-    .90 

.68-    .70 

.7^    .75 

.65-   .<v; 

.74-    .76 

July 

.90-    .92 

.83-    .88 

.69-    .71 

.70-    .75 

.  66  -    .  6« 

.72-    .74 

Aug 

.90-    .93 

.80-    .82 

.65-    .70 

.65-    .66 

.64  -    .66  i 

.70-    .73 

Sept 

.95-    .98 

.60-    .63 

.62-    .a^ 

.65-    .67 

.66-    .70 

.72-      74 

Oct 

.84-    .86 

.64-    .65 

.67-    .69 

.69-    .72 

.67  -    .70 

.76-    .77 

Nov 

.79-    .82 

.63-    .65 

.66-    .68 

.66-    .70 

.69  -    .72 

.80-    .83 

Dec  

.7^    .97 

.65-    .66 

.67-    .70 

.68-    .70 

.69-    .72 

.74-    .77 

Average . 

10.8379 

$0.7908 

1             «0. 6763 

1 

10.7167 

$0.6744 

$0.7425 

SOAP:  Castile,  mottled,  pure. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average . 


$0.05} 
.05] 
.05) 
.05} 
.05} 
.0')} 
.06} 
.06} 
.061 
.06 
.06 
.06 

$0.0594 


$0.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06i 
.06} 
.06} 
.06} 
.06} 

$0.0621 


$0.06} 
.06} 


$0.0624 


$0.06} 
.06 
.Ofrr 
.Ofr 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.00 
.06} 
.06} 

$0.0615 


$0 


$0.0668 


$0.06} 
.05} 
.06} 
.O&ii 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.06 
.05 

$0.0607 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Continued. 

mSCELIiANEOUS— Continued. 
ROPBi  mianlla,  3-8  indt. 

[PHoe  per  pound  t  o.  b.»  New  York  or  factory  on  the  flrat  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  A^.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

90.0714 

90.066M0.0690 

90.0616 

90.0897 

90.157590.1000-90.1025 

Jan. 

.0714 

.0665-    .0690 

.0640 

90.0788-    .0818 

.1675 
.1675 

.1000-    .1025  Feb. 

.0690 

.0665-    .0690 

.0665 

.0862 

.1050-    .10751  Mar. 

.0090 

.0665-    .0690 

.0665 

.0985 

.1575 

(«) 

Apr. 

.0690 

.0691-    .0616 

.0714 

.1010 

.1575 

(a 

May. 

.0690 

.0501-    .0616 

.0911 

.0985-    .1010 

.1475 

.1100 

June. 

.0690 

.0691-    .0616 

90.1084-  .1059 

.0985-    .1010 

.1375 

.1025 

July. 

.0601 

.0601-    .0616 

.1034 

.1010-    .  1034  «).  1100-    .1125 

.0975-    .1025 

Aujf. 

.0691 

.0691 

.1034 

.1182 

.1100-    .1125 

.0975-    .1025,  Sept. 

.0016 

.0591 

.0936 

.1330 

.0950-    .0975 

.1050-    .1100  Oct. 

.0616 

.0616 

.0985 

.1527 

.0875-    .0925 

.1300-    .1326  Nov. 

$0.0665-  .0690 

.0640 

.0662 

.1576 

.1000-    .1025 

.1300-    .1325 

Dec. 

90.0664 

90.0631 

90.0842 

10.1004 

90.1320 

90.1092 

Average. 

RUBBER:  Para  Island,  Ane. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Yorlc  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


90.74  -90.76 

90.7»-90.85 

90.81-90.82 

90.94  -90.04i 

91.06-91.06* 

90.87-90.88 

Jan. 

.70-    .72 

.79-    .86 

.86-    .86i 

1.00  -  1.01 

1.064-  1.07 

.85 

Feb. 

.73-    .75 

.81-    .86 

.93 

1.01  -  1.02 

l.&i  -  1.05 

.84-    .85  1  Mar. 

.74  -    .76 

.81-    .84 

.93 

l.Oli-  1.02 

1.07  -  1.08 

.84  '  Apr. 

.80-    .84 

.84-    .87 

.92-    .92i 

1.01  -  1.02 

1.06  -  1.07 

.89     May. 

.86  -    .90 

.83-    .85 

.93 

.99-    .99i 

.88 

.87  ■  June. 

.83  -    .84 

.83-    .85 

.96 

.97-    .974 

.92-    .93 

.86-    .8(J     July. 

.82  -    .84 

.84-    .87 

1.01-1.  on 

.97-    .974 

.91  -    .92 

.83-    .84     Aug. 

.78-    .82 

.87-    .90 

1.00 

.96  -    .97 

.96 

.88     Sept. 

.81  -    .84 

.86-    .88 

.93-    .934 

.98-    .984 

.98  -    .99 

.85     Oct. 

.811-    -84 

.86-    .88 

.92 

.99 

.92-    .93 

.80     Nov. 

.821-    .84 

.83-    .84 

.91 

1.07-1.08 

.87-    .88 

.80-    .81 

Dec. 
Average 

90.8000 

90.8464 

$0.9271 

$0.9954 

90.9817 

$0.8496 

SOAPt  Castile,  mottled,  pure. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


$0.05                 90 

:^ 

90.06i 

90.054 

90.051 

90.064 

Jan. 

.06 

.06i 

.064 

.051 

.064   Feb. 

.06 

.06 

.064 

.06* 

.061 

.06     Mar. 

.06 

.064 

.064 

.054 

.06i 

.064  Apr. 
.06a'  May. 

.06 

.064 

.054 

.054 

.061 

.06 

:^ 

.054 

.054 

.06A 

.06ii  June. 

.06 

.064 

.054 

.06A 

.061,  July. 

.06 

.061 

.054 

.054 

.06} 

.061'  Aug. 

.06 

:S3 

.064 

.061 

.06i 

.064 

Sept. 

.06 

.054 

.061 

.064 

.061 

Oct. 

.06 

Obi 

.OOi 

.061 

.064 

.061 

Nov. 

.06J 

.Obi 

.064 

.061 

.064 

.06) 

Dec. 

90.0602              90.0 

^ 

90.0660 

90.0668 

90.0613 

90.0665 

Average 

a  No  quotation  for  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Concluded. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS— Concluded. 

STARCH:  I««iuidry«  latr^e  lump. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Month. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

10.0300 
.06(00 
.0300 
.0825 
.0325 
.0326 
.0360 
.0100 
.0100 
.0450 
.0488 
.0488 

90.0438 
.0425 
.0426 
.0425 
.0426 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0425 
.0426 
.0426 

|0.(M25 
.0400 
.0400 
.0100 
.(MOO 
.0360 
.0350 
.0350 
.0360 
.0350 
.0350 
.0350 

10.0350 
.0350 
.0868 
.0375 
.0868 
.0368 
.0868 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 
.0368 

•0.0368 
.0363 
.0363 
.0863 
.0863 
.0363 
.0363 
.0350 
.0376 
.0376 
.0375 
.0375 

80.0375 
.0350 
.0360 
.0360 
.0850 
.0375 
.0400 
.0400 
.0850 
.0360 
.0350 
.0360 

Average . 

10.0371 

90.0426 

$0.0373 

90.0866 

90.0366 

90.0363 

TOBACCO :  Pla«,  Homeaboe,  biifflit* 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants*  Review.] 


Jan 90 

39 

90.40 

90.38 

90.87 

90.40 

90.40 

Feb 

39 

.40 

.39 

.39 

.40 

.40 

Mar 

39 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Apr 

May 

.41 

.37 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.37 

.40 

.40 

.40 

June 

.41 

.87 

.40 

.40 

.40 

July 

.41 

.86 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Aug 

.89 

.36 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Sept 

.41 

.87 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Oct 

.41 

.37 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Nov 

.38 

.37 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Dec 

.88 

.37 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Average .             90. 4^ 

[)50 

90.4008 

90.3725 

90.3967 

90.4000 

90.4000 

TOBACCO  I  Smoking,  ^ranalated.  Seal  of  Nortb  Carolina. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

90.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

90.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 

90.50 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

90.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

90.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 

•0.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

Average. 

90.60 

90.50 

90.60 

90.50 

90.60 

90.60 

COURSE   OF   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890   TO   1901. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Concluded. 

MI8CEI.LANEOU8— Concluded. 

STARCH s  I««andry,  lari^e  lamp. 

[Price  per  poaod  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from*  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Month. 

10.0850 

10.0300 

10.0300 

to.  0300 

10.0325 

10.0850 

Jan. 

.0825 

.0800 

.0800 

.0300 

.0325 

.0350 

Feb. 

.0325 

.0800 

.0800 

.0300 

.0325 

.0825 

Mar. 

.0825 

.0300 

.0300 

.0800 

.0325 

.0825 

Apr. 
May. 

.0625 

.0300 

.0800 

.0300 

.0850 

.0325 

.0325 

.0800 

.0300 

.0300 

.0360 

.0350 

June. 

.0325 

.0300 

.0300 

.0800 

.0350 

.0350 

July. 

.0275 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0375 

Aug. 

.0275 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0400 

Sept. 

.0275 

.0800 

.0300 

.0300 

.0325 

.0400 

Oct. 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0100 

Nov. 

.0600 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0400 

Dec. 

10.0810 

10.0300 

10.0300 

10.0300 

10.0340 

10.0363 

Average. 

TOBACCO  I  Plnsv  Horaeslioe,  biifflit* 

(Price  per  pound  in  New  Yorlc  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


10.40 

10.36 

10.39 

.40 

.36 

.39 

.40 

.36 

.39 

.40 

.36 

.39 

.87 

.36 

.39 

.38 

.37 

.39 

.38 

.39 

.45 

.38 

.89 

.46 

.88 

.39 

.45 

.36 

.39 

.45 

.36 

.39 

.41 

.36 

.39 

.41 

10.3806 

10.8758 

€0.4133 

10.41 
.41 
.41 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 


10.42 
.42 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.44 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 


10.4175 


10.4433 


10.47 

Jan. 

.47 

Feb. 

.47 

Mar. 

.47 
.47 

Apr. 
May. 

.47 

June. 

.47 

July. 

.46 

Aug. 

.46 

Sept. 

.46 

Oct. 

.46 

Nov. 

.46 

Dec. 

10.4658 


Average. 


TOBACCO:  Snioklii«,  s^ranulated.  Semi  of  Nortb  Carolina. 

(Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


10.60 

10.50 

€0.50 

10.56 

10.56 

€0.56 

Jan. 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.66 

.56 

Feb. 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.66 

Mar. 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.56 

Apr. 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.56 

May. 

.50 

.50 

.SO 

.56 

.56 

.56 

June. 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

July. 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

Aug. 

.60 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

Sept. 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

Oct. 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

Nov. 

.50 

.50 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.56 

Dec. 

10.50 

10.50 

10.53 

10.56 

10.56 

10.56 

Average. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICF^  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),    AVERAGE 

YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 

1901. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Average,1890-1899 

1M90 

1H91 

lH\fI 

1H93 

\X'M 

1895 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Farm  products. 


Barley:  by 
sample. 


I  Cattle:  steers,  I  Cattle:  steers, 
choice  to  extra,  good  to  choice. 


Average . 

price  fKT 

bushel. 


90. 45ai 

.5062 
.6098 
.608.> 
.468:> 
.  fiVM 
.4300 
.2977 
.3226 
.4348 
.44*25 
.4815 
.5884 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

111.6 

134.5 

112.2 

103.3 

113.2 

94.8 

65.7 

71.2 

96.9 

97.6 

106.2 

129.8 


Average '  «  ,  Average 
price  per  ':r  "  price  per 
hundred  ":' ^  hundred 
pounds.  P"^*^-  pounds. 


$5.3203 
4.8697 
5.8851 
5.0909 
5.5211 
5. 1591 
5. 4W9 
4.5957 
5.2255 
5.3779 
5.9928 
5.7827 
6. 1217 


100.0 

91.5 

110.6 

95.7 

103.8 

97.0 

103.1 

86.4 

98.2 

101.1 

112.6 

108.7 

115.1 


$4.7347 
4.1375 
5.0976 
4.4995 
4.8394 
4.5245 
4.9344 
4.2712 
4.7736 
4.8846 
5.3851 
5.3938 
5.5901 


Rela- 

Uve 

price. 


100.0 

87.4 
107.7 

95.0 
102.2 

95.6 
1(M.2 

90.2 
100.8 
103.2 
113.7 
113.9 
118.1 


Com:  No.  2, 
cash. 


Average 

price  per! 

bushel. 


Cotton:  upland, 
middling. 


Rela-  'Average   Rela- 
tive  [price  per'   tive 
price.  *  pound,    price. 


to.  8804 
.3950 
.5744 
.4500 
.39t»4 
.4326 
.395:. 
.2580 
.2M6 
.3144 
.3333 
.3811 
.4969 


100.0 

103.8 

151.0 

118.3 

1W.2 

113,7 

104.0 

67.8 

66.9 

82.6 

87.6 

100.2 

130.6 


90.07762 
.11089 
.08603 
.07686 
.08319 
.07002 
.07298 
.07918 
.07153 
.05972 
.06578 
.09609 
.08627 


100.0 

14-2.9 

110.8 

99.0 

107.2 

90.2 

»4.0 

102.0 

92.2 

76.9 

S4.7 

123.8 

111.1 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1 899 

1890 

IVJl 

1892 

Ih93 

18VM 

lsy5 

\h'J6    

1M97 

1^98    

Ih99 

I'MX) 

1901 


Farm  products. 


Flaxseed:  No.  1, 


Average '  Rela- 
price  per    tive 


bushel. 


SI 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


.1132 
.3967 
•  OSO.*) 
0179 
.0875 
.3533 
.2449 
.8119 
.8696 
.1115 
.  1578 
.6223 
.6-227 


price. 


100.0 

125.5 

97.1 

91.4 

97.7 

121.6 

111.8 

?2.9 

78.1 

99.8 

104.0 

145.7 

146.8 


Hides:  green, 
Hay:  timothy,  salted,  packers, 
No.  1.         t  heavy  native 
'        steers. 


Hogs:  heavy. 


Average '  Rela- 
priceper    tive 


Hogs:  light 


ton. 


SIO.  4304 

9.9952 

12.  '2861 

11.8375 

11.2067 

10.4183 

11.3844 

10. 3*269 

8. 44-23 

8.3317 

10.0745 

11.5673 

12.8256 


Average,  Rela- '^;:^rSr^ 
^I'^J^'l  }},VL   RundKd 


price.  I  pound,    price. 


100.0 

95.8 

117.8 

113.5 

107.4 

99.9 

109.1 

99.0 

80.9 

79.9 

96.6 

110.9 

123.0 


90.0937 
.0933 
.0951 
.0870 
.0749 
.0&41 
.1028 
.0811 
.  0996 
.1151 
.1235 
.1194 
.1287 


100.0 

99.6 

101.5 

92.8 

79.9 

68.4 

109.7 

86.6 

106.3 

122.8 

131.8 

127.4 

182.0 


Rela- 
tive 


pounds.  P*^^^ 


94.4123 
3.9534 
4.4229 
5.1550 
6.5486 
4.9719 
4.2781 
3. 3579 
3.5906 
3.8053 
4.0394 
5.0815 
5.9680 


100.0 

89.6 

100.2 

116.8 

148.4 

112.7 

97.0 

76.1 

81.4 

86.2 

91.6 

115.2 

135.0 


Average ,  j^  , 
price  per  *Jf'" 

'^""^ir^  price 
pounds,   i'"**^- 


$4.4206 
3.9260 
4.3404 
5.0676 
6.5752 
4.9327 
4.2533 
3.6691 
3.7223 
3.7687 
4.0709 
6.1135 
5.9177 


100. 0 

88.8 

98.2 

114.6 

148,7 

111.6 

96.2 

80.6 

S4.2 

«5.0 

92.1 

116.7 

183. 9 


Year. 


Average,1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

181-2 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Farm  products. 


Hop.s:  New 

York  State, 

choice. 


Average!  Rela- 
price  pt*r,   tive 
pound. ,  price. 


Oats:  No.  2, 
cash. 


Average!  Rela- 


90.1771 
.2621 
.2640 
.2505 
.2271 
.  1515 
.OWO 
.0877 
.1160 
.1621 
.1663 
.1483 
.1719 


price  per 
bushel 


100.0 
148.0 
149.1 


).2688 
.3106 
.3873 


tive 
price. 


141.4 

.3042 

1-28.2 

.2827 

85.5 

.3110 

63.1 

.2373 

49.6 

.1801 

65.6 

.1825 

91.5 

.2470 

88.3 

.2462 

83.7 

.2271 

97.1 

.8179 

100.0 

115.6 

144.1 

113.2 

105.2 

115.7 

88.3 

67.0 

67.9 

91.9 

91.2 

84.6 

118.3 


Rye:  No.  2, 

caah. 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

buahel. 

price. 

90.6288 

100.0 

.6447 

103.0 

.8884 

157.6 

.67W 

127.7 

.4899 

92.6 

.4660 

88.1 

.4825 

91.2 

.3617 

66.5 

.8962 

74.9 

.4966 

93.8 

.5621 

101.4 

.5177 

97.9 

.5828 

100.8 

Sheep:  native. 


Sheep:  Western. 


Average!  ^j     .\.verage|  j^^, 
price  per  ^Jj   grice^^  ^^^J" 

P^»<^-  ^^'^'^.  price. 


per 
hundred 
pounds. 


93.7580 
4.6284 
4.5106 
4.7798 
3.8781 
2.6957 
2.9495 
2.9322 
3.4971 
8.9260 
8.8887 
4.1286 
8.8619 


100.0 

120.5 

120.0 

127.2 

103.2 

71.7 

78.6 

78.0 

93.1 

104.4 

106.8 

109.7 

89.2 


^.9541 
4.6644 
4.6719 
4.8695 
4.1256 
2.9808 
8.0943 
3.1411 
3.7692 
4.1625 
4.1615 
4.G207 
8.7442 


100.0 

118.0 

115.6 

123.2 

104.8 

75.4 

7S.8 

79.4 

96.8 

IQ&S 

106.2 

U4.8 

94.7 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901 — Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Farm  products. 

Wheat:  con- 
tract grades, 
cash. 

Food 

,  etc. 

Year. 

1 

Beans:  medium,   Bread:  crack- 
choice.        {  ers,  Boston  X. 

Bread:  < 
ers.  Bodi 

jrack- 
iXX. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Bread:  loaf 

(Washington 

market). 

Average 

price  per 

bushel. 

10.7510 
.8933 
.9618 
.7876 
.6770 
.6587 
.6000 
.6413 
.7949 
.8^9 
.7109 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average  1 

price  per 

bushel. 

11.6699 
2.0292  ' 
2.2531 
1.8698 
1.9906 
1.8469 
1.7896 
1.1740 
1.0448 
1.2479 
1.4531 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per, 

pound. 

Average' 

price  per 

loaf. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

18M 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1S99 

100.0 

118.9 

128.1 

104.9 

90.1 

74.4 

79.9 

85.4 

105.8 

117.8 

»4.7 

100.0 

121.5 

134.9 

112.0 

119.2 

110.6 

107.2 

70.3 

62.6 

74.7 

87.0* 

10.0673 
.0700 
.0700 
.0688 
.0650 
.0650 
.0654 
.0660 
.0592 
.0733 
.0713 
.0760 
.0600 

100.0 

101.0 

101.0 

102.2 

96.6 

96.6 

97.2 

96.6 

88.0 

108.9 

105.9 

111.4 

118.9 

$0.0718 
.0800 
.0800 
.0763 
.0760 
.0725 
.0675 
.0668 
.0592 
.0768 
.0663 
.0676 
.0700 

100.0 

1U.4 

111.4 

106.3 

104.5 

101.0 

94.0 

91.6 

82.6 

105.6 

92.3 

94.0 

97.5 

1 
$0.0398 
.0400 
.0100 
.0100 
.0400 
.0400 
.0376 
.0408 
.0100 
.(MOO 
.(MOO 
.0100 
.0400 

100.0 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
94.2 
102.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 

1900 

.  7010       93. 7 

2.0969 
2.1927 

125.6 
131.3 

100.5 

1901 

.7187 

95.7 

100.5 

Food,  etc. 

Year. 

Bread:  loaf, 

homemade 

(New  York 

market). 

Bread:  loaf, 
Vienna 

(New  York 
market). 

Butter:  cream- 
ery, Elgin  (El- 
gin market). 

Butter:  cream- 
ery, Elgin  and 
other  Western 
(New  York 
market). 

Butter:  dairy, 

New  York 

State. 

Average 

price  per 

loai. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

loaf. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

$0.2024 
.1954 
.2380 
.2350 
.2521 
.2091 
.1882 
.1666 
.1684 
.1749 
.1966 
.2115 
.2007 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

10.0396 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0858 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 

100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
90.4 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 

10.  Q^ 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 

100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 

$0.2170 
.2238 
.2501 
.2528 
.2581 
.2194 
.20&1 
.1793 
.1837 
.1886 
.2075 
.2178 
.2114 

100.0 

103.1 

115.3 

116.5 

118.9 

101.1 

96.1 

82.6 

84.7 

86.9 

95.6 

100.4 

97.4 

$0.2242 
.2276 
.2586 
.2612 
.2701 
.2288 
.2137 
.1841 
.1895 
.19M 
.2126 
.2245 
.2168 

100.0 

101.5 

115.3 

116.6 

120.5 

102.1 

95.3 

82.1 

84.5 

87.2 

94.8 

100.1 

96.5 

100.0 

96.6 

117.6 

116.1 

1898 

124.6 

1894 

103.3 

.0100     101.0 
.0358  1    90.4 
.0400     101.0 

93.0 

1896 

82.3 

83.2 

U98 

.0400 

.0400 

-    .0400 

.0400 

101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
101.0 

86.4 

1809 

97.1 

1900 

104.5 

1901 

99.2 

Food,  etc. 

Year. 

Cheese:  N.  Y. 
8tatefactory,f.c. 

Ck>flee:  Rio, 
No.  7. 

Eggs:  new-laid, 
fancy,  near-by. 

Fish:  CO 
bank. 

d,dry, 
large. 

Fish:  herring, 
shore,  rounoT 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

10.1963 
.1945 
.2160 
.2167 
.2247 
.1835 
.2002 
.1741 
.1718 
.1817 
.1994 
.1977 
.2095 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
quintal. 

$5.5849 
5.6771 
6.7292 
7.0521 
6.3802 
5.9583 
5.6208 
4.2083 
4.6208 
4.6667 
5.1351 
5.3021 
5.9896 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

$3.7763 
3.5260 
4.7068 
2.9375 
3.8125 
3.3958 
3.1563 
3.3M2 
3.6354 
4.2083 
5.0313 
5.0833 
4.9792 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890 

10.0967 
.0958 
.1011 
.1058 
.1076 
.1060 
.0ir29 
.0906 
.0968 
.0622 
.1075 
.1126 
.1011 

100.0 

97.1 

102.4 

107.2 

109.0 

107.1 

94.1 

92.0 

98.1 

83.3 

108.9 

114.  S 

102.4 

10.1313 
.1793 
.1671 
.1480 
.1728 
.1654 
.1592 
.1233 
.0793 
.0683 
.0604 
.0822 
.0646 

100.0 

136.6 

127.8 

108.9 

131.2 

126.0 

121.2 

93.9 

60.4 

48.2 

46.0 

62.6 

49.2 

100.0 

99.1 

110.0 

110.4 

114.5 

93.5 

102.0 

88.7 

87.5 

92.6 

101.6 

100.7 

106.7 

100.0 

101.7 

120.6 

1*26.3 

114.2 

106.7 

98.9 

75.1 

M).9 

83.6 

92.0 

94.9 

107.2 

100.0 
93.8 

1891 

124.6 

1892 

77  8 

1803 

101  0 

1894 

89  9 

1895 

83  6 

1896 

88  8 

1897 

96  3 

1888 ^ 

111  4 

1889 

133  2 

1900 

134  6 

1901 

131  9 

« 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERACiE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  descripUoD  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Tear. 


Average,  1890-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Food,  etc. 


Fish:  mackerel, 

salt,  large 

No.  86. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


$14.1806 
18.2500 
15.3125 
13.0000 
13.0000 
11.0566 
15.6250 
13.9167 
12.2292 
13.6667 
15.2500 
13.8958 
10.8182 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

129.2 

108.4 

92.0 

92.0 

78.2 

110.6 

96.5 

86.6 

96.7 

107.9 

76.6 


Fish:  salmon, 
canned. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen 

cans. 


fl.4731 
1.6417 
1.5000 
1.4833 
1.4938 
1.4250 
1.5042 
1.5500 
1.3375 
1.2667 
1.5292 
1.7708 
1.7125 


Flour:  buclc- 
wheat. 


100.0 

111.4 

101.8 

100.7 

101.4 

96.7 

102.1 

105.2 

90.8 

86.0 

103.8 

120.2 

116.3 


11.9428 
2.0214 
2.4429 
1.7891 
2.3679 
2.4357 
1.6750 
1.3806 
1.4656 
1.5500 
2.3000 
2.1036 
2.1063 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

104.0 

125.7 

92.1 

121.9 

125.4 

86.2 

71.1 

75.4 

79.8 

118.4 

108.3 

108.4 


Flour: 

rye. 

Average 

Rela- 

pnceper 

tive 

barrel. 

price. 

S3. 8171 

100.0 

3.8646 

101.4 

4.9208 

148.3 

4.0167 

121. 1 

3.08M 

93.0 

2. 7813 

83.8 

3.1333 

94.5 

2.6833 

80.9 

2.8063 

84.6 

3.0813 

92.9 

8.2979 

99.4 

3.4250 

103.3 

3.3208 

100.1 

Flour:  wheat, 
spring  patent<i. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


S4.2972 
5.1856 
5.3058 
4.3466 
4.0063 
3.5947 
3.6434 
3.7957 
4.5913 
4.7293 
3.7740 
3.8423 
3.8104 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

120.7 

123.5 

101.1 

93.2 

83.7 

84.8 

88.3 

106.8 

110.1 

87.8 

89.4 

88.7 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1K96 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Food,  etc. 


Flour:  wheat, 

winter 

straights. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


13.8450 
4.6524 
4.9048 
4. 1216 
8.2832 
2.7495 
3.2311 
3.6197 
4.3606 
4.1452 
8.3822 
3.3490 
8.8065 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

121.0 

127.6 

107.2 

85.4 

71.5 

84.0 

94.1 

118.4 

107.8 

88.0 

87.1 

86.0 


Fruit:  apples, 

evaporated, 

choice. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


10.0847 
.1136 
.1100 
.0688 
.0927 
.1092 
.0678 
.0533 
.0655 
.0890 
.0869 
.0615 
.0709 


100.0 

134.1 

129.9 

81.2 

109.4 

128.9 

80.0 

62.9 

65.5 

105.1 

102.6 

72.6 

83.7 


Fruit:  apples, 

sun-dned, 

Southern, 

sliced. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


10.0515 
.0690 
.0825 
.0423 
.0508 
.0631 
.0481 
.0312 
.0267 
.0398 
.0610 
.0443 
.0410 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

134.0 

160.2 

82.1 

98.6 

122.5 

98.4 

60.6 

51.8 

77.3 

118.4 

86.0 

79.6 


Fruit:  currants. 

in  barrels. 

Average 

Rela- 

price  per 

Uve 

pound. 

price. 

SO.  0375 

100.0 

.0478 

127.5 

.0426 

113.6 

.0297 

79.2 

.0270 

72.0 

.0178 

46.1 

.02M 

67.7 

.0327 

87.2 

.0479 

127.7 

.0580 

1&4.7 

.0470 

125.3 

.0720 

192.0 

.0831 

221.6 

Fruit:  prunes, 

California,  in 

boxes. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


SO.  0774 
.1068 
.1000 
.0995 
.1039 
.0735 
.0666 
.0581 
.0546 
.0544 
.0565 
.0522 
.0525 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

138.0 

129.2 

128.6 

134.2 

95.0 

86.0 

75.1 

70.6 

70.8 

73.0 

67.4 

67.8 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Food,  etc. 


Fruit:  raisins. 
California,  Lon- 
don layer. 


Average 

price 

per  box. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


SI.  5006 
2.8604 
1.8021 
1.4688 
1.7000 
1.1542 
1.4292 
1.0188 
1.8979 
1.8917 
1.28S8 
1.6906 
1.4417 


100.0 

157.3 

120.1 

97.9 

113.3 

76.9 

95.2 

67.9 

93.2 

92.7 

85.5 

101.8 

96.1 


Glucose:  41°, 
mixing. 

Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

aSl.4182 

100.0 

1.7625 
1.5802 
1.5492 
1.1586 
1.2190 
1.8021 
1.8668 
1.4875 
1.6466 

124.3 

111.4 

109.2 

81.7 

86.0 

91.8 

96.6 

104.9 

U6.0 

Lard:  prime 
contract. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 

S0.06&1 
.0633 
.0660 
.0771 
.1030 
.0778 
.0658 
.0469 
.0441 
.0662 
.0656 
.0600 
.0885 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Meal:  com, 
fine  white. 


Average 


price  per    tive 


100  lbs. 


Rela- 


100.0 

96.8 

100.9 

117.9 

157.5 

118.2 

99.8 

71.7 

67.4 

84.4 

85.0 

106.6 

186.8 


S1.0486 

1.0613 

1.4746 

1.1921 

1. 1013 

1.1188 

1.0721 

.8129 

.8168 

.8821 

.9664 

1.0U6 

1.1979 


price. 


Meal:  com, 
fine  yellow. 


Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 


100.0 

101.2 

140.6 

113.7 

105.0 

106.7 

102.2 

77.6 

77.8 

84.1 

9L1 

96.6 

U4.2 


SI.  0169 

1.O20O 

1.4679 

L1608 

1.0633 

L0629 

1.0618 

.7854 

.7633 

.8463 

.9278 


1.U96 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

100.3 

143.4 

114.2 

106.5 

104.5 

104.4 

77.2 

76.1 

8S.2 

9L2 

97.4 

U6.8 


a  Average  for  1893-1899. 
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Table  n.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901--Contiimed. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 

Year. 

Meat:  iNtcon, 

short  clear 

sides. 

Meat:  bacon, 
short  rib  sides. 

Meat:  beef, 

fresh,  native 

sides. 

Meat:  beef,  salt, 
extra  mess. 

Meat:  beef,  salt, 
hams.  Western. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

86. 8 

104.4 

84.8 

102.2 

101.0 

101.4 

93.7 

96.7 

114.2 

115.9 

121.7 

116.3 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Arera^e.  1690-1899.. 
1890 

SO.  0675 
.0603 
.0699 
.0787 
.1048 
.0761 
.0650 
.0494 
.O&U 
.0596 
.0588 
.0762 
.0891 

100.0 

89.3 

103.6 

116.6 

156.3 

111.8 

96.8 

7§.2 

80.1 

88.8 

86.4 

111.4 

132.0 

10.0666 
.0686 
.0681 
.0764 
.1010 
.0736 
.0632 
.0479 
.0622 
.0594 
.0568 
.0782 
.0869 

100.0 

89.8 

103.8 

116.6 

154.0 

112.2 

96.8 

73.0 

79.6 

90.6 

85.1 

111.6 

182.6 

to.  0771 
.0688 
.0619 
.0762 
.0818 
.0748 
.0792 
.0698 
.0769 
.0781 
.0836 
.0804 
.0787 

100.0 

89.2 

106.2 

98.8 

106.4 

97.0 

102.7 

90.5 

99.7 

101.8 

108.3 

104.3 

102.1 

S8.0166 
6.9596. 
8.3654 
6.7966 
8.1938 
8.0933 
8.1274 
7.5096 
7.6755 
9.1563 
9.2885 
9.7538 
9.8204 

S18.0912 
14.5409 
15.5144 
14.6577 
17.8317 
18.3558 
17.8443 
15.9327 
22.6260 
21.4880 
•22.  ?212 
20.6587 
20.3774 

100.0 
80.4 

1891 

85.8 

1892 

80.5 

1888 

98.6 

1804 

101.5 

1895 

96.9 

1896 

88.1 

1897 

125.1 

1898 

118.8 

1899 

125.6 

1900 

114.2 

1901 

112.6 

Year. 


Average.  1690-1899 

1690 

1691 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1696 

1887 ... 

1886 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Food,  etc. 


Meat:  hams, 
smoked, 
packed. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


10.0964 
.0996 
.0962 
.1076 
.1249 
.1019 
.0947 
.0943 
.0694 
.0607 
.0928 
.1026 
.1076 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 
101.1 

99.  o 

109.8 

125.9 

103.6 

96.2 

96.6 

90.9 

62.0 

98.6 

104.2 

109.2 


Meat:  mutton, 
dressed. 


Average 

price  per 

pound.' 


to.  0764 
.0938 
.0866 
.0914 
.0603 
.0606 
.0620 
.0626 
.0728 
.0739 
.0711 
.0727 
.0676 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

128.7 

114.9 

121.2 

106.5 

60.2 

62.2 

62.9 

96.6 

96.0 

94.3 

96.4 

69.6 


Meat:  pork, 

salt,  mess,  old 

to  new. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


111.6882 

12.1502 

11.3029 

U.6262 

18.3889 

14. 1262 

11.8256 

6.9399 

6.9067 

9.8678 

9.3462 

12.5072 

16.6106 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

104.4 

97.2 

99.1 

167.6 

121.4 

101.7 

76.8 

76.6 

84.8 

80.3 

107.6 

134.2 


Milk:  fresh. 


Average 

price  per 

quart. 


90.0265 
.0263 
.0267 
.0268 
.0279 
.0263 
.0263 
.0284 
.0236 
.0239 
.0263 
.0274 
.0262 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Molasses:  New 
Orleans,  open 
kettle,  prime. 


Average 

price  per 

gallon. 


100.0 

103.1 

104.7 

105.1 

109.4 

103.1 

99.2 

91.8 

92.2 

93.7 

99.2 

107.5 

102.7 


).  3151 
.3542 
.2788 
.3188 
.3346 
.3092 
.3083 
.3246 
.2617 
.3083 
.3625 
.4776 
.3783 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

112.4 

88.6 

101.2 

106.2 

98.1 

97.8 

103.0 

83.1 

97.8 

111.9 

151.5 

120.1 


Food,  etc. 

Year. 

Rice:  domes- 
tic, choice. 

Salt:  Ameri- 
can, fine. 

Salt:  Ashton's. 

Soda:  bicar- 
bonate of, 
American. 

Spices:  nut- 
megs. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

bushel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1890.7.7. 

SO.  0561 
.0606 
.0687 
.0669 
.0469 
.0526 
.0588 
.0619 
.0642 
.0006 
.0607 
.0546 
.0646 

100.0 

107.8 

113.6 

101.4 

81.6 

98.6 

96.0 

92.6 

96.6 

106.4 

106.2 

97.7 

97.7 

SO.  7044 
.7921 
.7866 
.7575 
.7019 
.7192 
.7019 
.6226 
.6618 
.6646 
.6366 
1.0010 
.6667 

100.0 

112.6 

111.7 

107.6 

99.6 

102.1 

99.6 

86.4 

98.9 

94.4 

90.4 

142.1 

121.6 

12.2038 
2.4646 
2.3818 
2.3750 
2.3250 
2.2376 
2.0600 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0500 
2.0600 
2.0600 
2.1618 

100.0 

111.9 

108.1 

107.8 

106.6 

101.6 

98.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

99.0 

to.  0209 
.0276 
.0817 
.0218 
.0285 
.0268 
.0177 
.0152 
.0160 
.0129 
.0117 
.0123 
.0107 

100.0 

131.6 

151.7 

104.3 

136.4 

128.2 

84.7 

72.7 

71.8 

61.7 

56.0 

68.9 

61.2 

10.4822 
.6317 
.t)081 
.6319 
.4584 
.3996 
.8969 
.8690 
.3354 
.8140 
.2871 
.2601 
.2846 

100.0 
146.2 

1891 

140.7 

1892 

123.1 

1893 

106.1 

1694 

92.6 

1696 

91.6 

1886 

88.1 

1687 

77.6 

laee 

72.7 

1888 

66.4 

1880 

60.2 

vm 

64.8 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  L] 


Year. 


Average,  1890-lb99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Food, etc 


Spices:  pepper.     Starch:  pure 
Singapore.  com. 


Sugar:  89°  fair 
refining. 


Sugar:  96°  cen-    Sugar:  granu- 
trifugal.       I  lated. 


Average 

price  per 

pound 


10.0749 
.1151 
.0873 
.0689 
.0596 
.0516 
.0497 

.awo 

.0661 
.0891 
.1117 
.1291 
.1292 


tive    price  per,   tlve 
price,    pound.  '  price. 


100.0 

153.7 

116.6 

92.0 

79.4 

68.9 

66.4 

66.8 

88.7 

119.0 

149.1 

172.4 

172.5 


10.0648 
.0546 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0567 
.0654 
.0613 
.a500 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0470 


100.0 

99.6 

109.5 

109.5 

109.5 

103.5 

101.1 

93.6 

91.2 

91.2 

91.2 

91.2 

85.8 


Average 

Rela- 

Average 

price  per;   Uve 

price  per 

pound. 

price. 

pound. 

10.03398 

100.0 

10.08869 

.(M890 

143.9 

.05460 

.03459 

101.8 

.03910 

.02873 

84.5 

.03315 

.03203 

W.3 

.03680 

.02769 

81.2 

.03229 

.Qf2894 

85.2 

.03253 

.03192 

93.9 

.  .03624 

.03077 

90.6 

.035^ 

.03712 

109.2 

.04235 

.03922 

115.4 

.04422 

.04061 

119.2 

.04672 

.03521 

103.6 

.04040 

Rela- 
tive 


Average 
price  per 


price,    pound. 


100.0 

141.1 

101.1 

86.7 

95.1 

88.5 

84.1 

93.7 

92.1 

109.5 

114. 3 

118.2 

104.4 


).  04727 
.06168 
.04714 
.04364 
.04836 
.04111 
.04156 
.04532 
.04497 
.04974 
.01924 
.05332 
.06048 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

130.5 

99.7 

92.1 

102.3 

87.0 

87.9 

95.9 

95.1 

106.2 

104.2 

112.8 

106.8 


Year. 


Food,  etc. 


Tallow. 


Average'  Rcla- 
priceperj  tive 
pound,    price. 


Average,  1890-1899. . 

1890 

1891 

18;« 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


10.0435 
.0460 
.0483 
.0463 
.0544 
.0480 

.oi:m 

.0343 
.0332 
.0356 
.0453 
.0485 
.0618 


100.0 

106.7 

111.0 

106.4 

125.1 

110.3 

99.8 

78.9 

76.3 

81.8 

104.1 

111.5 

119.1 


Tea:  Formosa, 
fine. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


90.2839 
.2733 
.2817 
.3008 
.2888 
.2783 
.2700 
.2583 
.2800 
.2968 
.8117 
.2977 
.2860 


100.0 

96.3 

99.2 

106.0 

101.7 

98.0 

95.1 

91.0 

98.6 

104.2 

109.8 

104.9 

100.4 


Vegetables, 
fresh:  onions. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


$3.3995 
4.3488 
4.1250 
3.6042 
3. 1875 
8.2500 
3. 1146 
1.9479 
3.9271 
3.2708 
3.2238 
2.4271 
3.5000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

127.8 

121.3 

106.0 

93.8 

96.6 

91.6 

57.3 

115.5 

96.2 

94.8 

71.4 

103.0 


Vegetables, 

fresh:  potatoes, 

Burbank. 


Vinegar,  cider. 
Monarch. 


Average 

price  per 

bushel. 


10.4991 
.5956 
.7730 
.4546 
.6714 
.6128 
.4326 
.1965 
.3279 
.6094 
.4172 
.3736 
.6642 


Rela- 
tive 


Average 
price  per 


price,    gallon,    price 


100.0 

119.3 

164.9 

91.1 

134.6 

122.8 

86.7 

39.4 

65.7 

102.1 

83.6 

74.9 

113.0 


Rela- 
tive 


10. 1478 
.1568 
.1800 
.1642 
.1500 
.1500 
.1460 
.1300 
.1300 
.1325 
.1400 
.1350 
.1325 


100.0 

106.4 

121.8 

111.1 

101.6 

101.5 

98.1 

88,0 

88.0 

89.6 

94.7 

91.3 

89.6 


Year. 


Average,1890-1899. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 .a....... 

1900 

1901 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Bags:  2-bushel, 
Amoekeag. 


Average 
price  per 
bag. 


90.1399 
.1694 
.1563 
.1560 
.1494 
.1275 
.1160 
.1281 
.1800 
.1338 
.1446 
.1576 
.1413 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

113.9 

111.7 

110.8 

106.8 

91.1 

82.2 

91.6 

92.9 

96.6 

103.4 

112.6 

101.0 


Blanket*:  11-4, 

6  pounds  to 

the  pair,  all 

wool. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


90.84 
.91 
.89 
.90 
.90 
.85 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.90 
.80 
.90 
.86 


100.0 

108.3 

106.0 

107.1 

107.1 

101.2 

89.3 

o9. 3 

89.8 

107.1 

96.2 

107.1 

101.2 


Blankets:  11-4. 

6  pounds  to 

the  pair,  cotton 

warp,  all  wool 

filling. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 

90.613 
.660 
.650 
.WO 
.640 
.550 
.640 
.560 
.650 
.626 
.626 
.760 
.660 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

106.0 

106.0 

104.4 

104.4 

89.7 

88.1 

91.4 

106.0 

102.0 

102.0 

122.8 

106.0 


Blankets:  11^, 

6  pounds  to 

the  pair,  cotton 

warp,  cotton 

and  wool  flUing. 


Average 

price  per 

pound 


90.424 
.460 
.460 
.490 
.420 
.410 
.400 
.400 
.420 
.420 
.420 
.626 
.476 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

108.5 

108.5 

101. 

99. 

96. 

94. 

94.3 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

128.8 

112.0 


4 

1 
7 
3 


Boots  and 

shoes:  men's 

brogans,  split. 


Average 

price  per 

pair. 

90.9894 

1.0600 

1.0500 

1.0375 

1.0125 

.9688 

.9813 

.9938 

.9500 

.9126 

.9675 

.9676 

.9438 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

106.1 

106.1 

104.9 

102.8 

97.9 

99.2 

100.4 

96.0 

92.2 

94.8 

94.8 

96.4 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVKRAGK  PRICK'  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLV  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIF^,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[Tor  a  more  compleM  description  of  the  irtides  see  Table  I.] 


Xtvtage    Rela- 


Avenee.lS90-lB9».. 


ioo 

0    tin 

10 

0      17 

to 

0      16 

10 

0       15 

10 

0      16 

;  1 

blHck,  fit-lncb. 


yBTiT    1 


A  Tense,  1 890-1899.. 


me    Bela- 

prieeper    live 
yard,    i  priec. 


iBBnddotliing. 

l^rpetH:  In-       Carpets  W 

train.  2-ply.        ton.  5-frani 

Lowell.  Bigelow. 


rieepor    tive    pricepei 
yura.     price,  i    yam. 


Colluii  flannels: 


Avoiage  Rela- 
prlceperl  ttvc 
yard.    I  price. 


CI 

oClu  and 

clothln 

..j!7i'  1  XrtK"' 

Cotton  yKmn: 
cardwl.  white, 

™kS».  "^ 

^'^              conea,  10/1. 

itoiiCB,  -mn. 

■e 

Rcltt- 

"l^rS^" 

a) 

price,    pound. 

priee. 

pound. 

price. 

price. 

5 

100.0    10.1608 

00.0 

T:S 

1^;! 

W.1CW4 

lia.6 

98.6 

.19J7 

9J,9 

.low 

100.2 

rice  eotlmaled  by  penou  who  f 


iilsbcd  data  [or  later  y«n 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Average,1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Drillings: 

brown, 

Pep- 

perell. 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 
yara. 

tive 
price. 

10.0572 

100.0 

.0683 

119.4 

.0652 

114.0 

.0682 

101.7 

.0590 

103.1 

.0659 

97.7 

.0529 

92.5 

.0573 

100.2 

.0525 

91.8 

.0513 

89.7 

.0610 

89.2 

.0606 

106.9 

.0685 

102.3 

Drillings:  30- 
inch,  Stark  A. 


Average    Rela- 


price  per 
yard. 

10.0521 
.0640 
.0600 
.0535 
.0563 
.0502 
.0489 
.0522 
.0463 
.0437 
.0457 
.0642 
.0632 


tive 
price. 


100.0 

122.8 

115.2 

102.7 

108.1 

96.4 

93.9 

100.2 

88.9 

83.9 

87.7 

104.0 

102.1 


Flannels: 
white,  4-4,  Bal- 
lard Vale  No.  3. 


Average'  Rela-  Average 


Qlnghams: 
Amoskeag. 


price  per 
yarcl. 


tive    price  per 
price.  I    yam. 


10.3768 
.4400 
.4400 
.4367 
.4125 
.3M6 
.3080 
.3217 
.3113 
.3685 
.3750 
.4096 
.3800 


100.0 

116.8 

116.8 

115.9 

109.5 

M.l 

81.7 

85.4 

82.6 

97.8 

99.6 

108.7 

100.8 


$0.0533 
.06*25 
.0660 
.0650 
.0631 
.0485 
.0466 
.04?2 
.M38 
.0131 
.0477 
.0615 
.0490 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

117.3 

122.0 

122.0 

118.4 

91.0 

87.4 

88.6 

82.2 

80.9 

89.6 

96.6 

91.9 


Ginghams: 
Lancaster. 


Average 

price  per 

yara. 


80.0673 
.0692 
.0700 
.0700 
.0638 
.0504 
.(H96 
.0600 
.0494 
.0488 
.0615 
.0660 
.0631 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

120.8 

122.2 

122.2 

111.3 

88.0 

8o.  6 

87.8 

86.2 

85.2 

89.9 

96.0 

92,7 


Year. 


Average.  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Horse  blankets: 

6  pounds  each, 

all  wool. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 

$0,573 
,625 
.600 
.625 
.600 
.550 
.580 
.520 
.570 
.670 
.640 
.680 
.630 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

109.1 

104.7 

109.1 

104.7 

96.0 

92.5 

90.8 

99.5 

99.5 

94.2 

118.7 

109.9 


Hosiery:  men's 
cotton  half 

hose,  seamless, 
fast  black, 

weight  20  to  22 

ounces,  160 

needles. 


Average!  ^  ,      Average 
price  per  ^,._    price  per 


Hosiery:  men's 

cotton  half 
ho!>e.  seamless, 
standard  qual- 
ity, 84  needles. 


priceper,   ,j 
12parrs.     "^« 
(a)       P"^®- 


price  pe. 

12  pairs. 

(6) 


$0.9555 

1.2740 

1.1760 

1.0780 

1.05ai 

.9800 

.9065 

.8:«0 

.7840 

.7a50 

.7350 

.7840 

.6860 


100.0 

133.3 

123.1 

112.8 

110.3 

102.6 

94.9 

87.2 

82.1 

76.9 

76.9 

82.1 

71.8 


$0. 7815  I 
.9750 
.9750 
.9700 
.8750 
.7250 
.7000 
.7000 
.6600 
.6500 
.6250 
.6500 
.7250 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

124. 3 

124.3 

123.6 

111.5 

92.4 

S9.2 

89.2 

82.9 

82. 

79. 

82.9 

92.4 


9 

7 


Hosiery:  wom- 
en's combed 

Egyptian  cotton 

nose,  high 

spliced  heel, 

double  sole, 

full-fashioned. 


Average 
priceper 
12  pairs. 


C$1,850 


1.900 
1.900 
1.H75 
1.875 
1.850 
1.800 
1.750 
1.900 
2.000 


Hosiery:  wom- 
en's cotton 

hose,  seamless, 
fast  black, 

weight  26  to  28 

ounces,  160  to 
176  needles. 


Rela-  Average 
«f^J  priceper 
price.  l^l^pipVi- 


lOO.O 


102.7 
102.7 
101.4 
101.4 
100.0 
97.3 
»4.6 
102.7 
108.1 


Rela- 
tive 


$0.9310 

1.2260 

1.1270 

1.0780 

1.0635 

.9800 

.8676 

.7840 

.7596 

.7106 

.7350 

.7696 

.6616 


100.0 

181.6 

121  1 

115.8 

113.2 

106.3 

92.1 

81.2 

81.6 

76.8 

78.9 

81.6 

71.1 


Year. 


Average,1890-1899. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

18B8 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Leather:  har- 
ness, oak,  coun- 
try middles,  14 
lbs.  and  up 
(except  over- 
weignts,  20 
lbs.  and  up). 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


$0.2590 
.2871 
.2579 
.2367 
.2400 
.2275 
.2888 
.2564 
.2488 
.2826 
.3004 
.3025 
.29n 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

99.3 

99.6 

91.4 

92.7 

87.8 

111.6 

98.6 

93.9 

109.1 

116.0 

116.8 

114.7 


Leather:  sole, 
hemlock,  non- 
acid,  Buenos 
Ayres,  middle 
weights,  first 
quality. 


Average  Rela- 
priceper    tive 
pound,  i  price. 


$0.1989 
.1921 
.1868 
.1727 
.1796 
.1716 
.2078 
.1881 
.2088 
.2129  i 
.2284 
.3400  I 
.2476 


100.0 

99.1 

96.8 

89.1 

92.6 

88.4 

106.9 

97.0 

104.8 

109.8 

116.2 

128.4 

127.6 


Leather:  sole, 

oak,  dressed 

backs,  heavy. 


Leather:  wax 

calf,  30  to  40  lbs. 

to  the  dozen, 

B  grade. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


$0.3368 
.3771 
.3679 
.8421 
.3483 
.8279 
.3421 
.2926 
.3079 
.8213 
.8868 


.8825 


Rela- 1  Average 

tive  I  price  per 

price,  sq.  foot. 


100.0 

112. 1 

109.4 

101.7 

103.6 

97.6 

101.7 

87.0 

91.6 

96.6 

99.9 

107.3 

104.8 


$0.6645 
.6000 
.6469 
.6929 
.6460 
.6042 
.7888 
.6483 
.61M 
.6700 
.6876 


.0281 


Rela- 
tive 


Linen  shoe 

thread:  lOs, 

Barbour. 


Average 
price  per 


price,    pound. 


100.0 

9L7 

98.8 

106.9 

98.5 

92.3 

112.0 

98.8 

94.1 

103.3 

106.0 

IOOlS 

96.0 


$0.8748 
.8910 
.8910 
.8910 
.8993 
.9182 
.8614 
.8614 
.8614 
.8SU 
.8814 
•  on*  if 


a  September  price. 


fr  January  price. 


c  Average  for  1893^lSib 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

101.9 

101.9 

10L9 

102.8 

106.0 

97.3 

97.3 

97.3 

97.8 

W,3 

10L5 

ia.9 
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r^BLK  II.— BASK  PRH'ES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1800-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PBICE8,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  I  mori!  complete  deaciiptlon  of  the  ortfclea  see  Tftble  1.] 


llien«e,18eO-ISW..|  tO. 


0     K.0817 

in 

7  "i 

6      ,a»8 

m 

1     -i 

OvercoatlDgi:  Overcoat!  nga: 

chinehllU.  corert  cloin. 

cotton  vsrp,  light  weight, 

C.  C  grade.  lUiple  goods. 


•■ 

Shftwlx: 
■landard,  all 
wool,  nxiu 
inch,  weight 

made  o[  hlgh- 
gmde  wo5l. 

gheetlnge: 

bleacW^loU. 

;■ 

cch. 

price. 

*^ySr 

Bela- 

priCB. 

Avenwe 

Rela- 
pricl 

1- 

6787 
WOO 

9000 

WOO 
oeoo 

0970 
1300 

9000 

I0O.O 

107: 0 

89:5 
90,2 

to 

1836 
2052 
1«W 
1853 

100. 0 

los:? 

111.8 
916 

IILS 
10O.9 

10 

1881 

leoo 

179! 

in 

121 

1 

A  Tcnge.  18)0-1809..' 


Cloth 

Banrt 

clothic 

g. 

BheellDge: 

SheetiDgi: 

8h*eOng.. 

1-  Averagf 

R.-1«- 

*TeragB 

Kola- 

Ataisge 

RdBr 

I  ^^TtS^' 

price. 

"S" 

llYC 

price. 

ISP 

tlve 
prtce. 

t0.2M9 

nw 

100.0 

100  0 

ill! 

o;ii.'i 

nw 

0660      12&.T 

iWi) 

99.2 

0        .0*31 

imt.a 

.0592 

«.l 

:e  eellmatcd  by  penoD  who  turniihed  data  lor  later  rears. 
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Tabie  II.— base  prices  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1890),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  article  see  Table  L] 


Cloth.s  HI  id 

clothing. 

Year. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4, 
Fruit  of  the 
Loom. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4, 

Hope. 

Shirtings: 

bleached,  4-4. 

Lonsdale. 

Shirtirss: 

bleached,  4-4, 

New  York 

Mills. 

Shirtings: 
bleached,  4-4. 

Wamsutta  '^J^*. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

?0.0728 
.0845 
.0799 
.0808 
.0832 
.0727 
.0700 
.0696 
.0641 
.0584 
.0644 
.0753 
.0750 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

S0.0630 
.0726 
.0703 
.0663 
.0713 
.0620 
.0608 
.0620 
.0574 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  Der 

yara. 

10.0727 
.084.'» 
.0822 
.0812 
.0832 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

yam. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Averagc.1890-1899.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

J893 

100  0 

116.1 

109.8 

111.0 

114.3 

99.9 

96.2 

95.6 

88.0 

80.2 

88.6 

103.4 

103.0 

100.0 

115.2 

Ul.f> 

105.2 

113.2 

98.4 

96.5 

98.4 

91.1 

100.0 
116.2 
113.1 
111.7 
114.4 

80.0876 
.0968 
.0966 
.0931 
.0925 
.0885 
.0851 
.0885 
.08:i6 
.0784 
.0725 
.0786 
.0760 

100.0 

110.6 

110.2 

106.3 

105.6 

101.0 

97.1 

101.0 

95.4 

89.5 

82.8 

89.7 

86.8 

10.0948 
.1011 
.1009 
.0973 
.0981 
.0950 
.0969 
.0951 
.0935 
.0807 
.0892 
.0965 
.0875 

100.0 
106.6 
106.4 
102.6 
103.5 

1894 

.0727 
.0697 
.0685 
.0633 
.0595 
.0626 
.0731 
.0738 

100.0 
95.9 
94.2 

87.1 

81.8 

86.1 

100.6 

101.5 

100.2 

1895 

102.2 

1896 

100.3 

1S97 

96.6 

1898 

1«99 

1900 

1901 

.0518       82.2 
.(m\       H7.5 
.0671     106.  :> 
.0099     111.0 

85.1 

94.1 

101.8 

92.8 

Year. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Silk:  raw. 
Italian,  clas- 
sical. 


I  Average 

price  per 

{MHind 


A  verage,  1 8v»' »- 1  s .».♦ . .    «4 .  2558 

1890 .'>.2238 

1891 4.1.Ht>5 

1892 1.4S26 

1893  5. 0289 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


8.6816 
4.0373 
3. 6293 
3.6104 
3.8768 
4. 77a'. 
4.512H 
3.8466 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


Silk:  raw,  Ja- 
pan, filatures. 


Suitings,  clay 
worsted  diag- 
onal, 12-ounce, 
Wa.«'hington 
Mills. 


100.0 

122.7 

98.4 

105.3 

118.2 

86.5 

94.9 

85.3 

8.5.5 

91.1 

112.1 

106.0 

90.4 


Average  I  Rela-  Average  Rela- 
priceperj   tive  'price  per,   tive 
pound,    price,     yard,     price. 


54.0187 
6.2429 
4.0110 
4.3266 
4.5409 
3.3627 
3.7855 
3.4072 
3.4637 
3.6376 
4.40H5 
4.1690 
3.5132 


100.0 

130.5 

99.  M 

107.7 

113.0 

83.7 

9i.2 

84.8 

86.2 

90.5 

109.7 

103.7 

87.4 


Vi$0.8230     100.0 


.7621 
.7337 
.7695 
.9165 
.9461 
1.0819 
.9113 


92.5 
89.1 
92.2 
111.3 
114.9 
131.4 
110.6 


Suitings:  clay 
worsted  diag- 
onal, 16-ounce, 
Washington 

Mills. 


Average  |  Rela- 
price  per    tive 


yard. 


a«l.0068 


price. 


100.0 


.^15 
.8819 
.9392 
1. 1216 
L1468 
1.3463 
1. 1175 


93.8 
87.6 


93. 
111. 
113. 
133. 

in. 


Snitingfi:  in- 
digo blue,  all 
woor,54-lnch.l4- 
ounce,  Middle- 
sex standard. 


Average  I  Rela- 
priceperl   tive 
yard,     price. 


$1.8230 

100. 0 

1.5470 

116.9 

1.5470 

116.9 

L6470 

116.9 

1.60S4 

114.0 

L4697 

llLl 

1.1628 

87.1 

1.1376 

86.0 

L0466 

79.1 

1.1375 

86.0 

1.1375 

86.0 

1. 1375 

86.0 

1.1849 

89.6 

Year. 


AvernRe,1890-lS99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

l500 

1901 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Suitings: 


Suitings: 

all  w«^r        ^^^^^  Washing. 
16i>uS2e.         ton  Mills.  6700. 


Average 

price  per 

yard. 


Rela-  Average j  Rela- 
tive   price  per    tive 
price.  I    yard,     price. 


$1.9154 

c  2. 0925 

c  2.0925 

c  2. 0925 

2.0926 

1. 7670 

1.5903 

L7228 

1.6740 

1.9763 

2.0538 

2.2669 

2.0925 


100.0 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

92.3 

83.0 

89.9 

87.4 

108.2 

107.2 

118.4 

109.2 


ft  $0.7526 


100.0 


.9100 

120.9 

.9100 

1-20.9 

.6825 

90.7 

.6825 

90.7 

.6143 

8L6 

.6698 

87.7 

.7508 

99.8 

.8106 

107.7 

.8100 

107.6 

.8025 

106.6 

Tickings: 

Amoskeag 

A.  C.  A. 


Average 

Rela- 

price per 
yard. 

tive 
price. 

$0.1061 

100.0 

.V2fH) 

113.1 

.1175 

110.7 

.1150 

108.4 

.1181 

111.3 

.1084 

102.2 

.1006 

94.8 

.1019 

96.0 

.0976 

9L9 

.0694 

84.3 

.0923 

87.0 

.1064 

102.2 

.1018 

96.6 

Trouserings: 

fancy  worsted, 

weight  22  to  28 

ounces. 


\  verage 

price  per 

yard. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


&$1.9456     100.0 


2.0734 
2.0784 
1.9239 
1.7100 
1.7966 
1.7956 
2.1197 
2.0734 
2.2871 
L9879 


106.6 
106.6 

87.9 
92.8 
92.8 
108.9 
106.6 
117.6 
102.2 


Underwear: 
shirts  and 

drawers,  white, 
all  wool, 

foil-fashioned, 
18-gauge. 


Average 
price  per 
12  gar- 
ments. 


RelA- 

tive 

price. 


$23.31 
24.75 
25.66 
25.66 
25  65 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 


100.0 
106.2 
110.0 

iiao 
uao 

92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
92.7 
19014 

ioa4 

10014 


a  Average  for  1895-1899.  ft  Average  for  1892-1899. 

c Records  destroyed.    Price  estimated  by  person  who  furnished  data  for  later  years. 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICK  FOR  Ifin0-ia99),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AKD  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  d««crlpUoD  ot  the  artlclea  Bee  Table  I.] 
Clotha  and  cloth!  nR. 


AT«nce.l»90-l8V9. 


tib.61 

wm 

».* 

tiin 

medium  fli^eci 

)  Bi.d  (  gradp; 

scoured. 


ATence,lS90-lS»9..,  10.0883 


I0,»26     ■.._._     . 
.7IM     129.5 
.B867     :-  - 


Wonted  yartis: 
"  "I, XXX or 

iJ.ftlenl, 

wblie,ln  skeins. 


8.  I7.W      06.  V 
3. 0143     lU'j.  7 


S.CU2 
S.JS0S 

s.vm 
sisooa 
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Table  n.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Tear. 


ATenge,189(>-1899. . 

18B0 

1»1 

M82 

1383 

UM 

1»6 

1896 

W87 

1808 

1889 

1900 

1901 


Metals  and  implements. 


Chisels:  extra, 

socket  firmer, 

1-inch. 


Average 
price 
each. 


$0 


IS&i 
.2100 
.2100 
.2100 
.1988 
.1783 
.1710 
.1798 
.1710 
.1720 
.2038 
.'2417 
.2800 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

110.9 

110.9 

110.9 

102.1 

91.5 

90.3 

94.7 

90.3 

90.8 

107.6 

127.6 

121.4 


Copper,  ingot, 
lake. 


Copper:  sheet,  I 
hot-rolled  (base! 
si2es). 


Copper:  wire, 
bare. 


Average 

price  per 

pound 


•0.1234 
.1575 
.1305 
.1154 
.1093 
.0948 
.1075 
.1097 
.  1132 
.  1191 
.1767 
.1661 
.1687 


Rela- 1  Aver  age  Rela-  Average 
tlve    price  per'   tive    price  per 
price,    pound,    price.  |  pound. 


100.0 

127.6 

105.8 

93.5 

88.6 

76.8 

87.1 

88.9 

91.7 

96.8 

143.2 

134.6 

136.7 


80.1659 

100.0 

.2275 

137.1 

.1900 

114.5 

.1600 

96.4 

.1500 

90.4 

.1425 

85.9 

.1425 

85.9 

.14-25 

85.9 

.1463 

88.2 

.1400 

84.4 

.2175 

131.1 

.2067 

124. 6 

.2088 

125.9 

80.1464 
.1875 
.1650 
.1438 
.1350 
.1156 
.1238 
.1356 
.1375 
.1375 
.1825 
.1800 
.1815 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

128.1 

112.7 

98.2 

92.2 

79.0 

84.6 

92.6 

93.9 

93.9 

124.7 

123.0 

124.0 


Door  knobs: 

steel,  bronze 

plated. 


Average;  Rela- 
price  per    tlve 
pair,      price. 


$0.1697 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 

•  .1660 
.1660 
.1968 
.1733 
.1660 
.1660 
.1660 
.1813 
.1900 


100.0 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

115.1 

102.1 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

106.8 

112.0 


Year. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Files:  8-inch  |      Hammers:     !  Lead:  pig,  com- 1      j^e^Aniruk      '    Locks:  corn- 
mill  bastard.    Maydole  No.  U.mon,  domestic.       i^Jau  pipe.     ,    mon  mortise. 


Average  Rela-  Average    Rela-  'Average'  Rela-  Average'  Rela-  'Average 
price  per'  tlve       price       tive    price  per    tive    price  pen  tive       price 
dozen,    price,     each,     price,    pound.  '  price,  i  100  Iw.    price.  I    each. 


Average.1890-1899.. 

80.8527 

100.0 

90.3613 

100.0 

80.0381  1  100.0 

84.8183 

INSO 

.9100 
.8917 

106.7 
101.6 

.3500 
.3500 

96.9 
96.9 

.OMO 
.(M37 

115.5 
114.7 

5.4000 

IWI 

5.6000 

V^ 

.8717 

102.2 

.3500 

96.9 

.0413 

108.4 

5.1833 

iw 

.8667 

101.6 

.3500 

96.9 

.0374 

98.2 

5.0000 

18M 

.8300 

97.3 

.3500 

96.9 

.0331 

86.9 

4.4383 

1896 

.8188 

95.4 

.3525 

97.6 

.0326 

85.6 

4.2000 

1896 

.7775 

9L2 

.3800 

105.2 

.0300 

78.7 

4.1000 

1897 

.8050 

94.4 

.3800  ' 

105.2 

.0358 

94.0 

4.3167 

1898 

.8250 

96.8 

.3633 

100.6 

.03.H0 

99.7 

4.6000 

1899 

.9858 

109.7 

.3867 

107.0 

.(M48 

117.6 

5.3500 

1900 

1.0900 

127.8 

.4189 

115.9 

.0445 

116.8 

5.1208 

1901 

1.0600 

1 

123.1 

.4233 

117.2 

.0438 

115.0 

5.0479 

100. 0 

112.1 

116.2 

107.6 

103.8 

92.0 

87.2 

85.1 

89.6 

95.5 

111.0 

106.3 

104.8 


80.0817 
.0830 
.0630 
.0830 
.0830 
.0818 
.0833 
.0867 
.0833 
.0750 
.0750 
.0788 
.0750 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

100.1 

102.0 

106.1 

102.0 

91.8 

91.8 

96.5 

9L8 


Metals  and  implements. 

Year. 

Nails:  cut,8-pen- 

ny,  fence  and 

common. 

Nails:  wire,  8- 

penny,  fence 

and  common. 

Pig  iron:  Bes- 
semer. 

Pig  iron: 
foundry.  No.  1. 

Pig  iron: 
fc"  nary,  No.  2. 

Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

100  Ib.s. 

82. 1618 
2.9646 
2.4667 
2.1896 
1.9917 
1.6521 
2. 1177 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

137.1 

114.1 

101.3 

92.1 

76.4 

98.0 

Average 

price  per 
long  ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price  per 
long  ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899- . 

mo 

1891    

1892 

1898 

18W 

1895 

81.8275 
2.2875 
1.8333 
L7583 
1.6818 
L5271 
1.9250 
2.7125 
1.8829 
L1927 
2.0240 
2.2500 
2.1126 

100.0 

1-25.2 

100.3 

96.2 

92.0 

83.6 

106.3 

148.4 

?2.9 

65.3 

110.8 

123.1 

115.6 

S13. 7783 
18. 8725 
15.9500 
14.3667 
12. 8692 
11.3775 
12. 7167 

1 

100.0  S14.8042  i  100.0 

137.0     18.4083  '  124.3 

115.8  I  17.5208      118.4 

104.3  I  15.7492  '  106.4 

93.4  '  14.5167       98.1 

82.6  ,  12.6642       85.5 

92.3  '  13.1033  1     88.5 

813.0533 
17. 1563 
15.3968 
13. 77-29 
12.4396 
10.M58 
'n  fi7.fin 

100.0 

131.4 

117.9 

105.5 

95.3 

KKl 

89.4 

1896 

2.9250      135.3  1  12.1400 

88.1      12.9550       87.5  .  11.7708 
73.5     12.1008      XI  7  !  loinnn 

90  2 

1897 

1.4864 
1.4375 
2. 3876 
2.6333 
2.3646 

68.7 

66.5 

110.4 

121.8 

109.4 

10.1268 
10.3317 
19.03:i3 
19.4925 
15.9350 

77.4 

1896 

75.0 
138.1 
141.5 
115.7 

11.0608       78.8 
19.3633     130.8 
19.9800  1  135.0 
15.8683     107.2 

10.0271 
17.3500 
18.5063 
14.'7188 

76.8 

1899 

132.9 

IIOD 

141.8 

an 

112.8 

468 
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Table  H.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COiMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  mor<  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1H92 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1^97 

1S98 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Metals  and  implements. 


em,  coke.  ^^-  ** 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


111.0892 

14.6000 

12.5167 

11.7917 

10.63M 

8.9375 

10.3229 

9.6042 

8.8021 

8.7188 

15.0625 

15.6042 

12.5621 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

130.8 

112.9 

106.3 

96.9 

80.6 

93.1 

86.6 

79.4 

78.6 

185.8 

140.7 

113.2 


Average   Rela- 
price       tive 
each,     price. 


81.3220 
1.4200 
1.4200 
1.4200 
1.4200 
1.3783 
1. 2417 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.2300 
1.4142 
1.4600 


100.0 

107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

107.4 

104.3 

93.9 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

107.0 

110.4 


Quicksilver. 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

pound. 

price. 

fO.5593 

100.0 

.7300 

130.5 

.6283 

112.3 

.6642 

100.9 

.5213 

93.2 

.4792 

85.7 

.5133 

91.8 

.4979 

89.0 

.5157 

92.2 

.M25 

97.0 

.600-1 

107.3 

.6769 

121.0 

.6629 

118.5 

Saws:  cross- 
cut. 


Saws:  hand, 
No.  7. 


Average   Rela-  'Average !  Rela- 
price    I  tive    price  per    tive 
each,     price. ,  dozen,    price. 


$1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.60;W 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6038 


$100.0 

$12.7800 

100.0  '  14.4000 

100.0     12.6000 

100.0     12.6000 

,  100.0     12.6000 

100.0 

12.6000 

100.0 

12.6000 

100.0 

12.6000 

100.0 

12.6000 

100.0 

12.6000 

100.0 

12.6000 

100.0 

12.6000 

100.0 

12.6000 

100.0 
112.7 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
9B.6 
98.6 
98.6 
96.6 
98.6 
98.6 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1S93 

1894 

1K95 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Metals  and  implements. 


Shovels:  Ames 
No.  2. 


Average   Rela- 
priceperj   tive 
dozen.  '  price. 


$7.8668 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.8700 
7.4500 
7.4500 
7.8100 
7.9300 
7.9300 
8.6075 
9.1200 
9.1200 


100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

94.7 

94.7 

99.3 

100.8 

100.8 

109.4 

116.9 

116.9 


Silver: 

bar. 

fine. 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

ounce. 

price. 

$0.74899 

100.0 

1.05329 

140.6 

.99034 

132.2 

. 87552 

116.9 

.78219 

101.4 

.64043 

85.5 

.66268 

88.5 

. 68195 

91.0 

. G0775 

Hl.l 

.59065 

78.9 

.60507 

80.8 

.62065 

82.9 

.597a3 

79.7 

Spelter:  West- 
ern. 


Average 
price  per 


Rela- 
tive 


pound,   price. 


$0.0452 
.0654 
.0508 
.0465 
.0410 
.0365 
.0362 
.MOl 
.0421 
.0453 
.0588 
.0-142 
.0405 


100.0 

122.6 

112. 4 

102.9 

90.7 

78.5 

80.1 

88.7 

93.1 

100.2 

130.1 

97.8 

89.6 


Steel  billets. 

Average 

Rela- 

price per 

tive 

ton. 

price. 

$21.5262 

100.0 

30.4675 

141.5 

26.3292 

117.7 

23.6308 

109.8 

20.4358 

94.9 

16.5783 

77.0 

18.4842 

85.9 

18.8333 

87.6 

15.0800 

70.1 

15.3058 

71.1 

31. 1167 

144.6 

25.0626 

116.4 

24.1308 

112.1 

Steel  rails. 


Average'  Rela- 
priceperl  tive 
ton.     !  price. 


$26.0664 
31.7792 
29.9167 
30.0000 
28.1250 
24.0000 
24.3333 
28.0000 
18.7500 
17.6260 
28.1250 
32.2875 
27.3333 


100.0 

121.9 

114.8 

115.1 

107.9 

92.1 

93.4 

107.4 

71.9 

67.6 

107.9 

123.9 

1(M.9 


Metals  and  implements. 

Year. 

Steel  sheets: 
black,  No.  27. 

Tin:  pig. 

Tin  plates:  do- 
mestic, Besse- 
mer, coke, 
14  by  20. 

Tin  plates:  im- 
ported. Besse- 
mer, coke,  I.e., 
14  by  20. 

Trowels: 

M.  CO.,  brick, 

104-inch. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price 

100.0 

115.5 

110.3 

110.9 

109.0 

98.7 

76.5 

72.4 

74.0 

84.5 

148.2 

163.7 

142.6 

Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

rS3.414S 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 

Aver- 
age price 
box  108 
pounds, 
(a) 

r»4.5862 
4. 79.V 
5.33()7 
5.3050 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 
price 
each. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Avemge,1890-1899.. 
1890 

6$0.0224 

100.0 

$0.1836 
.2121 
.2025 
.2037 
.2002 
.1812 
.1405 
.1330 
.1358 
.1561 
.2721 
.3006 
.2618 

100.0 
104.6 
116.4 
n.s  7 

$0.8400 
.3400 
.3400 
.3400 
..*M00 

100.0 
100  0 

1891 

100  0 

1H92 

100  0 

1893 

5.3717     117.1 
4.8917     106.7 

inn  n 

1894 

.0235 
.0244 
.0215 
.0196 
.0190 
.0267 
.0298 
.0816 

104.9 

108.9 

96.0 

87.1 

84.8 

119.2 

180.8 

140.6 

.3400  1    100.0 

1895 

3.8726 
3.8000 
3.9026 
4.0000 

i 

84.4 
82.9 
86.1 
87.2 

.3400      inn  n 

1896 

1897 

8.4364 
3.1823 
2.8500 
4  1913 
4.6776 
4.1900 

100.6 
93.2 
88.5 
122.7 
137.0 
122.7 

.3400 
.8400 
.8400 
.8400 
.S4D0 
.8400 

100.0 
100.0 

1898 

100.0 

1899 

100.0 

1900 

100.0 

1901 

100.0 

a  Duty  paid. 

6  Average  for  the  period,  Jul  v.  1894,  to  December,  1899. 

c  Average  for  1896-1899. 


d  Average  for  1890-1898. 
eNo  quotation  for  year. 
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T.\Bi.B  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Metals  and  implements. 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Year. 

Vises:  solid  box, 
60-pound. 

Wood  screws: 

1-inch,  No.  10. 

flat  head. 

Zinc:  sheet. 

Brick:  common 
domestic. 

Carbonate  of 

lead:  American, 

in  oil. 

Average 
price 
each. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

gross. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

.\veniKe 

price  per 

M. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
118.0 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
1»U 

13.9009 
4.1400 

100.0 

106.1 

fO.  1510 
.1970 
.2000 
.2100 
.2100 
.1558 
.1117 
.1033 
.0850 
.0918 
.1452 
.1820 
.1045 

100.0 

130.5 

132.5 

139.1 

139.1 

J03.2 

74.0 

68.4 

66.3 

60.8 

96.2 

120.5 

69.2 

$5.3112 
6.0542 
6.7192 
5.4900 
4.9942 
3.9,"i00 
4.5217 
4.9400 
4.9400 
5.4983 
7.0042 
6.0950 
5.5583 

100.0 

114.0 

107.7 

103.4 

94.0 

74.4 

85.1 

93.0 

93.0 

103.6 

131.9 

114.8 

104.7 

$5.5625 
6.5625 

80.0577 
.0638 
.0650 
.0658 
.0609 
.0524 
.0525 
.0517 
.0536 
.0543 
.0568 
.0626 
.0676 

100.0 
110.6 

im 

4.1400  ,  106.1 
4.2560  1  109.1 
4. 1975     107. 6 

5. 7083     102. 6 

112. 7 

1892 

5.7708 
5.8333 
5.0000 
6.3125 
5.0625 
4.9375 
6.7500 
6.6875 
5.2500 
5.7656 

103.7 

104.9 

89.9 

95.5 

91.0 

88.8 

103.4 

102.2 

94.4 

103.7 

114.0 

L8B8 

105.5 

im 

4.0567 
8.7933 
3.7200 
3.5000 
3.2800 

IW.O 
97.2 
95.4 
89.7 
84.1 

90.8 

18B6 

91.0 

1896 

89.6 

1897 

92.7 

1896 

94.1 

1899 

3. 9267     100. 7 

98.4 

1900 

4.2683 
5.02UU 

109.4 
128.7 

106.3 

ISW 

99.8 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Year. 

Cement:  Port- 
land, American. 

Cement: 
Roeendalc. 

Doors:  pine. 

Hemlock. 

Lime:  Rock- 
land, common. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

door. 

91.0929 

1.3750 

1.2500 

1.2500 

1.2250 

1.0500 

.9125 

.8375 

.8125 

.9250 

1.2917 

1.5900 

1.8913 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

100.0 
106.2 
104.1 
102.8 

Average 

price  per 

barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

ATerage,  1890-1899.. 
1890.7... 

atl.9963 

100.0 

«).8871 

1.0512 

.W17 

.9688 

.8875 

.9271 

.8521 

.8333 

.7521 

.7604 

.8938 

1.0167 

1.0188 

100.0 

118.8 

106.2 

109.2 

100.0 

104.6 

96.1 

93.9 

84.8 

85.7 

100.8 

114.6 

114.8 

100.0 

125.8 

114.4 

114.4 

112.1 

96.1 

83.5 

76.6 

74.3 

84.6 

118.2 

145.6 

173.1 

$11.9625 
12.5833 
12.4583 
12. 2917 

$0.8332 
.9792 
.9125 
.9292 
.9292 
.8479 
.7813 
.6938 
.7188 
.7417 
.7979 
.6833 
.  7742 

100.0 
117.5 

1891 

109.5 

1892 

111.5 

1893 

12.0000     100.3 
11.7083       97.9 
11.1458       93.2 

111.5 

1894 

101.8 

1895 

1.9688 
2.0000 
1.9667 
1.9979 
2.0479 
2.1583 
1.8896 

98.6 
100.2 

98.5 
100.1 
102.6 
108.1 

94.7 

93.8 

1896 

11.1667 
11.0000 
11.7500 
13. 5208 
16.6000 
15.0000 

93.3 

92.0 

98.2 

113.0 

137.9 

125.4 

83.3 

1897 

86.3 

1«8 

89.0 

1899 

95.8 

1900 

82.0 

1901 

92.9 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Year. 

Linseed  oil: 
raw. 

Maple:  hard. 

Oak:  white, 
plain. 

Oak:  white, 
quartered. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

• 

Average 

price  per 

gallon. 

Itela- 

tive 

price. 

Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average   Rela-  Average 

price  per    live    price  per 

M  feet,    price.    M  feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

$0.0400 
.0425 
.0419 
.0426 
.0113 
.0373 
.0:^50 
.0383 
.0377 
.0396 
.0438 
.0451 
j      .0438 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Ateage.  1890-1899.. 
1890 

to.  4585 
.6168 

100.0 

135.8 

826.5042 
26.5000 

100.0 
100.0 

$37.4'292 
37.  8750 

100.0 
101.2 
101.5 
102.7 

853.6771 
51.4583 
53.5833 
53.0000 
53.0000 
51.1250 
53. 2.500 
5-4.  oOOO 

100.0 
95.9 
99.8 
98.7 
98.7 
95.2 
99.2 

101.5 

100.0 
106.3 

1801 

.  4842     106. 8 

26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5000 
26.5417 
27.5000 
26.7083 

100.0  1  38.0000 

104.8 

1892 

.4088 
.4633 
.5042 
.6242 
86R8 
.8275 
.8925 
.4207 
.6202 
.6860 

90.0 

102.2 

115.6 

U5.6 

81.2 

72.2 

86.5 

94.1 

138.7 

140.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
103.8 
100.8 

38.4583 

lOfl.D 

189S 

38.7500     103.5 

103.3 

1894 

37.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
36.2500 
38.9583 
40.8333 
36.7708 

99.5 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
96.8 
104.1 
109.1 
98.2 

93.3 

18S5 

87.5 

18K '..'.!'..!.. 

95.8 

1807 

53.  S333     100. 3 
52.5000  1    97.8 
60.5208  '  112.7 
f4.4583  j  120.1 
59.1667  1  no  2 

01.3 

MOB *....;.;.. 

99.0 

1809 

109.5 

1900 

1 12. 8 

1801 ;. ... 

109.6 

' 

a  Average  for  1895-1899. 
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Table  n.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  L] 


Year. 


Average,  1890>1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Hne:  white, 

boards,  No.  2 

bam. 


Average 

price  per 

M  feet 


$17.1104 
16.7917 
17.0000 
17.1458 
18.6250 
18. 1667 
17.2500 
16.5000 
15.8333 
15.5000 
18.2917 
21.5000 
20.8750 


Pine:  white, 
boards,  uppers. 


Rela-  Average 

tive    price  per 

price.    M  feet 


100.0 

98.1 

99.4 

100.2 

108.9 

106.2 

100.8 

96.4 

92.5 

90.6 

106.9 

126.7 

122.0 


$46.5542 
44.0833 
46.0000 
46.0417 
48.5000 
46.4167 
46.0000 
46.6250 
46.3833 
46.0833 
50.4583 
67.5000 
60.4167 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

94.7 

%.7 

96.9 

104.2 

99.7 

98.8 

100.2 

99.5 

99.0 

108.4 

123.5 

129.8 


Pine:  yellow. 


Average 

price  per 

M  feet. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


$18.4646 
20.7500 
19.9583 
18.6000 
18.5000 
18.5000 
16.9167 
16.4167 
16.4375 
18.6250 
20.0417 
20.7083 
19.6667 


100.0 

112.4 

108.1 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

91.6 

88.9 

89.0 

100.9 

108.6 

112.2 

106.6 


Plate  glass: 

poliahea,  unsil 

vered,  area  3  to 

5  square  feet 


Average 

price  per 

souare 

foot. 


$0.3630 
.5300 
.6200 
.4200 
.4200 
.3300 
.3000 
.3400 
.2000 
.2700 
.3000 
.3400 
.8200 


Rela^ 

tive 

price. 


100.0 

146.0 

143.3 

115.7 

115.7 

90.9 

82.6 

98.7 

66.1 

74.4 

82.6 

93.7 

88.2 


Plate  glass: 

polished,  unsil- 

vered,  area  5  to 

10  square  feet 


Avenge 

price  per 

square 

foot 


i0.5190 
.7000 
.6900 
.6500 
.5600 
.4600 
.4800 
.5400 
.8200 
.4800 
.4800 
.6400 
.4900 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

184.9 

182.9 

106.0 

106.0 

86.7 

92.5 

104.0 

61.7 

82.9 

92.5 

104.0 

94.4 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Poplar. 


Average 

price  per 

Mfeet. 


Putty. 


Resin:  good, 
strained. 


($31.3667 
30.5000 
30.5000 
30.6042 
33.6250 
31.7500 
81.0000 
31.0000 
30.6667 
30.0000 
34.0208 
37.6876 
86.7083 


Rela- 

Average 

tive 

price  per 

price. 

pound. 

100.0 

$0.0158 

97.2 

.0175 

97.2 

.0175 

97.6 

.0161 

107.2 

.0160 

101.2 

.0157 

98.8 

.0145 

98.8 

.0146 

97.8 

.0145 

95.6 

.0145 

108.5 

.0168 

120.2 

.0190 

117.0 

.0150 

Rela- 1  Average '  Rela- 
tive jpriceper,   tive 
price,    barrel,    price. 


Shlnglm: 
cypress. 


100.0 

110.8 

110.8 

101.9 

101.3 

99.4 

91.8 

91.8 

91.8 

91.8 

106.3 

120.8 

94.9 


$1.4399 

1.4740 
1.3417 
1.2615 
1.2510 
1.5615 
1.7458 
1.6125 
1.4208 
1.3458 
1.6021 
1.6302 


100.0 

96.1 

102.4 

93.2 

87.6 

86.9 

108.4 

121.2 

112.0 

98.7 

93.5 

111.3 

106.3 


Average 

price  per 

M. 


$2.8213 
3.3500 
3.2500 
3.1500 
3.0000 
2.8000 
2.6500 
2.5000 
2.3500 
2.5000 
2.6625 
2.8500 
2.8500 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

118.7 

115.2 

111.7 

106.3 

99.2 

93.9 

88.6 

83.3 

88.6 

94.4 

101.0 

101.0 


Shingles:  white 
pine. 


Average 

price  per 

M. 


$3.7434 
3.8417 
4.0000 
3.9063 
3.8500 
3.7500 
3.7000 
3.6125 
8.5417 
8.5521 
8.6792 
4.0000 
4.1875 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

102.6 

106.9 

104.4 

102.8 

100.2 

98.8 

96.5 

94.6 

94.9 

98.3 

106.9 

111.9 


Year. 


Lumber  and  building  materials. 


Spruce. 


Average 

price  per 

M  feet 


Average,  1890-1899. .  $14. 3489 

1890 1  16.2917 

1891 '  14.2183 

1892 ,  14.8642 

1893 18.7708 

1894 12.7083 

1896 14.2500 

1896 14.2600 

1897 14.0000 

1898 18.7600 

1899 15.8958 

1900 17.8760 

1901 18.0000 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

113. 5 

99.1 

10:J.  5 

96.0 

8H.6 

99.3 

99.3 

97.6 

95.8 

107.3 

121.1 

126.4 


Tar. 


Turpentine: 
spirits  of. 


Average 

price  per 

barrel. 


$1.2(V48 
1.4750 
1.683:? 
1.3000 
1.0468 
1.0917 
1. 1417 
1.0125 
1.0M2 
1.0979 
1.2468 
L8626 
1.2817 


Rela-  Average 
tive   j price  per 
price,    gallon. 


100.0 

122.4 

131.4 

107.9 

86.8 

90.6 

91.8 

84.0 

87.5 

91.1 

103.4 

118.1 

106.4 


$0.3343 
.4080 
.3796 
.3227 
.3002 
.2982 
.2923 
.2748 
.2924 
.8221 
.4661 
.4771 
.8729 


Window  glass: 
American,  sin- 
gle, firsts,  6x8 
to  10  X.15  inch. 


Rela-  Average 
tive    price  per 
price.  50 sq.ft. 


100.0 

122.0 

113.5 

96.5 

89.8 

87.7 

87.4 

82.1 

87.5 

96.4 

137.0 

142.7 

111.5 


$2. 1614 
2.2283 
2.2125 
1.9935 
2.1375 
1.9918 
L6988 
1.8021 
2.1966 
2.6482 
2.7081 
2.6980 
4.1282 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


100.0 

103.6 

102.8 

92.7 

99.4 

92.6 

74.8 

88.8 

102.2 

122.9 

125.9 

125. 5 

191.9 


Window  glf 
American,  sin- 
gle,thirds,  6x8 
to  10x16  inch. 


Average 
price  per 


Rela- 
tive 


60sq.ft   price. 


$1.8190 
1.7858 
L7700 
L6948 
1.7100 
1.6820 
L8919 
L6000 
L9680 
2.8C8 
2.8866 
2.8194 
8.2828 


100.0 
96.2 
97.8 
87.7 
94.0 
89.8 
76.5 
88.0 

107.9 

isas 

181.9 
127.5 
180.4 


COUBSE   OF   WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890   TO   1901. 
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Table  O.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  ANI>  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  L] 


Tear. 


ATentge,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1991 


Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Alcohol:  ( 

?rain,94 

percent. 

Average 

Relative 

price  per 
gallon. 

price. 

t2.2406 

100.0 

2.0717 

92.5 

2.2150 

98.9 

2.1417 

95.6 

2.1806 

97.3 

2.1521 

96.1 

2.3292 

104.0 

2.3008 

102.7 

2.2767 

101.6 

2.3260 

103.8 

2.4117 

107.6 

2.3867 

106.5 

2.4683 

109.7 

Alcohol:  wood,  re- 
fined, 96  per  cent. 


Average 

price  per 

gallon. 


90.9539 

1.1375 

1.1598 

1.2973 

1.2917 

.7198 

.8667 

.8600 

.6958 

.7600 

.7708 

.8000 

.6125 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

119.2 

121.6 

136.0 

135.4 

75.6 

90.9 

89.1 

72.9 

78.6 

80.8 

83.9 

64.2 


Alum:  lump. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


Relative 
price. 


90.0167 
.0182 
.0168 
.0160 
.0174 
.0169 
.0160 
.0164 
.0166 
.0165 
.0168 
.0176 
.0175 


100.0 

109.0 

94.6 

96.8 

104.2 

101.2 

95.8 

96.2 

99.4 

98.8 

100.6 

104.8 

1018 


Brimstone:  crude, 
seconds. 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


920.6968 
21. 1458 
28.6042 
24.1458 
18.7292 
16.5833 
15.6250 
17.9583 
20.1250 
22.9167 
21.1250 
21.1458 
22.0000 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

102.2 

138.2 

116.7 

90.5 

80.1 

75.5 

86.8 

97.2 

110.7 

102.1 

102.2 

106.3 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Drugs  and  chemicals. 


Glycerin: 
refined,  American. 


Muriatic  acid:  20°. 


Average 

Relative 

price  per 
pound. 

price. 

90.1399 

100.0 

.1767 

126.8 

.1538 

109.9 

.1396 

99.8 

.1346 

96.2 

.1194 

85.3 

.1204 

86.1 

.1671 

119.4 

.1308 

93.6 

.1238 

88.5 

.1329 

96.0 

.1615 

108.3 

.1804 

107.6 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 


90.0101 
.0104 
.0098 
.0121 
.0101 
.0088 
.0083 
.0076 
.0109 
.0128 
.0135 
.0135 
.0160 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

100.0 

94.2 

116.8 

97.1 

84.6 

79.8 

72.1 

104.8 

123.1 

129.8 

129.8 

144.2 


^*^f™^      Quinine:  American. 


price  per 
pound. 


i^J^r^l  Relative!  ATfi^t 


t2.3602 
2.6208 
1.9438 
1.6708 
2.3917 
2.2864 
1.8418 
2.0917 
2.8417 
3.3417 
3.0729 
8.2000 
3.2292 


price. 


100.0 

111.0 

82.4 

70.8 

101.8 

96.8 

78.0 

88.6 

99.2 

141.6 

130.2 

136.6 

136.8 


price  per 
ounce. 


I 


90.2460 
.8276 
.2606 
.2183 
.2150 
.2621 
.2606 
.2406 
.1829 
.2146 
.2975 
.3325 
.3025 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

133.1 

102.0 

88.7 

87.4 

106.6 

102.0 

97.8 

74.3 

87.2 

120.9 

135.2 

123.0 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 ,.. 

1891 

1892 

1898 

mi 

1896 

1896 

1897 

vm 

ia» 

1900 

1J91 


Drugs  and  chem- 
icals. 


Sulphuric  acid:  66°. 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


90.0060 
.0088 
.0081 
.0095 
.0066 
.0073 
.0070 
.0070 
.0095 
.0113 
.0120 
.0120 
.0126 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

98.9 

91.0 

106.7 

95.5 

82.0 

78.7 

78.7 

106.7 

127.0 

134.8 

134.8 

140.4 


Earthenware: 

plates,  cream- 

colored. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

90.4136 

100.0 

.4465 

108.0 

.4367 

106.6 

.4230 

102.3 

.4230 

102.3 

.4177 

101.0 

.8913 

94.6 

.3807 

92.0 

.3807 

92.0 

.4163 

100.4 

.4208 

101.7 

.4410 

106.6 

.4666 

112.6 

Earthenware:      I       Earthenware: 
plates,  white      itea  cups  and  saucers, 
granite.  white  granite. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 


90.4479 
.4888 
.4786 
.4644 
.4644 
.4566 
.4162 
.8991 
.8991 
.4616 
.4607 
.4841 
.6096 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

109.1 

106.9 

103.7 

103.7 

101.9 

92.9 

89.1 

89.1 

100.8 

102.9 

108.1 

113.8 


Average 

price  per 

gross  (6 

dozen  cups 

and6dozen 

saucers). 


93.4292 
3.7600 
3.6817 
3.5720 
8.5720 
3.5280 
3.2374 
3.0907 
3.0907 
8.3696 
8.4026 
8.6760 
8.7632 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

109.6 

107.4 

104.2 

104.2 

102.8 

94.4 

90.1 

90.1 

98.0 

99.2 

104.8 

109.7 
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Table  II.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERA(;F 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  T(> 
1901— Continued. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

189B 

1900 

1901 


Furniture:  bed- 

room sets,  ash. 

Average 

Relative 

price  per 
set. 

price. 

$10,656 

100.0 

12.000 

113.7 

12.000 

113. 7 

12.000 

113.7 

11.000 

104.2 

11.000 

101. 2 

9.950 

94.3 

8.760 

82.9 

8.750 

82.9 

10.000 

94.7 

10.100 

95.7 

11.260 

106.6 

11.260 

106.6 

Furniture:  chairs,  |  Furniture:  chairs, 
bedroom,  maple.   ,  kitchen. 


Furniture:  tables, 
kitchen. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

$6,196 

100.0 

7.000 

113.0 

7.000 

113.0 

6.850 

110.6 

6.850 

110.6 

6.000 

96.9 

6.000 

96.9 

6.000 

96.9 

6.000 

80.7 

5. 125 

82.7 

6.1*26 

98.9 

8.000 

1*29.1 

7.000 

113.0 

Average 


p-rtce-^r  KSUti- 


dozen. 


price. 


$3.8266 
4.2000 
4.2000 
4.2500 
4. 2500 
3.6000 
3.6000 
3.5000 
8.5000 
3.3130 
4.0420 
6.2080 
4.7500 


100.0 

109.8 

109.8 

111.1 

111.1 

91.5 

91.6 

91.5 

91.6 

86.6 

ia>.  7 

186.1 
124.2 


Average 

price  |>er 

dozen. 


Relative 
price. 


$14,436 
16.000 
16.000 
15.000 
16.000 
14.260 
14.250 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
14.450 
16.600 
16.600 


100.0 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

»S.7 

98.7 

95.6 

95.6 

96.6 

lOO.l 

108.1 

loe.i 


House  furnishing  goods. 


Glassware: 
nappies,  4-inch. 


Average 

price  per 

dozen. 


$0,112 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.120 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.140 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

125.0 


Glassware: 

pitchers,  i-gallon, 

common. 

Glassware: 

tumblers,  ;-pint, 

common. 

Table  cutlery:  carv- 
ers, stag  handles. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

dozen. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 

price  per 

set. 

Relative 
price. 

$1,176 
1.260 
1.250 
1.250 
1.'250 
1.'250 
1.'250 
1.250 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.300 

100.0 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

106.4 

85.1 

85.1 

86.1 

86.1 

110.6 

$0. 1775 
.1800 
.2000 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1850 
.1800 
.1700 
.1600 
.1300 
.1800 
.1800 

100.0 

101.4 

112.7 

107.0 

107.0 

107.0 

104.2 

101.4 

95.8 

90.1 

73.2 

101.4 

101.4 

$0.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.96 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.75 
.76 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

118.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

98.8 

93.8 

House  furnishing  goods. 


Table  cutlery: 
knives  and  forks, 
cocobolo  handles. 


Average 

price  per 

gross. 


$6.06 
7.76 
7.76 
6.85 
6.60 
6.50 
6.60 
6.60 
6.00 
6.60 
6.76 
6.76 
6.60 


Relative 
price. 


Wooden  ware:     j     Wooden  ware: 
pail.s,  oak-grained.  '  tubs,  oak-grained. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cotton-seed  meal. 


Average 


100.0 

127.9 

127.9 

113.0 

90.8 

90.8 

90.8 

90.8 

82.6 

90.8 

94.9 

94.9 

107.3 


^^o^i^^r  RelaUvei  AlfJ^^  Relative  price  per  i  RelaUvc 
P^^IP*''^     price.    'Pl^AF^oM  price.    tonof2\5oo     price. 


dozen. 


$1.2988 
1.5917 
1.4600 
1.3500 
1.3125 
1.2683 
1.1206 
1.2626 
1.2417 
1.1383 
1.2667 
1.4917 
1.6600 


, 

100.0 

122.6 

111.6 

103.9 

101.1 

96.9 

86.8 

97.2 

96.6 

87.8 

97.6 

U4.9 

119.3 

nest  01  3. 


$1.3471 
1.6600 
1.6667 
1.4000 
1.3083 
1.2876 
1.2600 
1.2600 
1.2600 
1.2600 
1.268S 
1.4417 
1.4600 


price. 


100.0 

122.6 

116.8 

103.9 

97.1 

96.6 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

93.4 

107.0 

107.6 


pounds. 


price. 


$21.9626 

100.0 

23.3760 

lOi'..  4 

26.2088 

111.8 

23.6968 

107.9 

26.7042 

117.0 

22.6663 

102.7 

18.9125 

86.1 

19.9875 

90.8 

20.4375 

93.1 

19.0000 

86.5 

20.7968 

W.7 

25.5468 

116.3 

25.0208 

118.9 
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Table  n.— BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899),  AVERAGE 
YEARLY  PRICES,  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 
1901— Concluded. 

[For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


MiBcellaneous. 


Year. 


Cotton-seed  oil: 

summer  yellow, 

prime. 


p'rieeTr  jR^Utive 


Arerage,  189<X-1899 . .       $0. 3044 

1890 3446 

1»1 8567 

1892 3088 

1*183 4560 

l»4 3238 

1896 2721 

1«6 j  .2513 

1897 2365 

1898 2288 

18W 2663 

1900 3556 

1901 3571 


100.0 

113.2 

117.2 

101.4 

149.5 

106.4 

89.4 

82.6 

77.7 

75.2 

87.5 

116.8 

117.3 


Jute:  raw. 


I  Relative 


Average 
price  per ,     ^ 
pound.       P"^«- 


SO.  0359 
.0388 
.0371 
.  0475 
.0346 
.(mb 
.0279 
.0319 
.0373 
.0332 
.0365 
.04;<5 
.0400 


100.0 

108.1 

103.3 

132.3 

96.4 

96.1 

77.7 

88.9 

103.9 

92.5 

101.7 

121.2 

111.4 


Malt:  Western 
made. 


Average  'oei-ti„e 
price  per  *^«*»"v^ 

bushel. 


price. 


$0.7029 
.7500 
.9271 
.8015 
.7750 
.7446 
.6854 
.5629 
.M38 
.6103 
.6221 
.  rJS;i8 
.  7450 


100.0 

106.7 

131.9 

114.0 

110.3 

105.9 

97.6 

80.1 

77.4 

87.7 

88.6 

93.0 

106.0 


Paper:  news. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


$0.0299 
.0382 
.0340 
.0340 
.0318 
.03*23 
.0308 
.0275 
.0271 
.0219 
.0209 
.0281 
.0226 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

127.8 

113.7 

113.7 

106.4 

108.0 

103.0 

92.0 

90.6 

73.2 

69.9 

94.0 

76.6 


Miscellaneous. 


Year. 


Average,  1890-1899 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1898 

MM 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Paper:  wrapping, 
manila. 


Proof  spirits. 


Average 

price  per 

gallon. 


$0.0553 
.0576 
.0575 
.0558 
.0579 
.0584 
.0586 
.0588 
.0588 
.(M59 
.0438 
.0480 
.0502 


100.0 

101.0 

104.0 

100.9 

104.7 

105.6 

106.0 

106.3 

106.3 

83.0 

79.2 

86.8 

90.8 


$1. 1499 
1.0533 
1. 1052 
1.0757 
1.0713 
1. 1326 
1.2109 
1.2031 
1.1830 
1.2220 
1.2421 
1.2460 
1.2861 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

91.6 

96.1 

93.5 

93.2 

98.5 

105.3 

104.6 

102.9 

106.3 

108.0 

108.4 

111.8 


Rope:  manila, 

1-inch. 

Average 

Relative 

price  per 
pound. 

price. 

$0.0934 

100.0 

.1494 

160.0 

.1038 

111.1 

.1148 

122.9 

.0919 

98.4 

.0770 

82.4 

.0735 

78.7 

.0664 

71.1 

.06:u 

67.6 

.0^2 

90.1 

.1094 

117.1 

.1320 

141.3 

.1092 

116.9 

Rubber:  Para 
Island,  fine. 


Average 

price  per 

pound. 


$0.8007 
.8379 
.7908 
.6763 
.7167 
.6744 
.7425 
.8000 
.8454 
.9271 
.99M 
.9817 
.^96 


Relative 
price. 


100.0 

104.6 

98.8 

84.5 

89.6 

81.2 

92.7 

99.9 

105.6 

115.8 

124.3 

122. 6 

106.1 


Starch:  h 
large  1 

Miscellaneous. 

Year. 

Soap:  castile,  mot- 
tled, pure. 

lundry, 
ump. 

lobacco: 
Horseshoe, 

bri^t. 

Tobacco: 
granulate 
North  Ci 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

smoking, 
d.  Seal  of 
irolina. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 

101.4 

109.1 

109.7 

lOH.l 

103.3 

89.1 

88.2 

93.3 

96.7 

98.1 

107.7 

115.1 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Relative 
price. 

100.0 

106.6 

122.4 

107.2 

105.2 

105. 2 

104.3 

89.1 

86.2 

86.2 

H<;.  2 

97.7 
104.3 

Average  ' 
price  per  1 
pound. 

Relative 
price. 

Relative 
price. 

Average,  1890-1899.. 
18W 

$0.0669 
.0594 
.0621 
.0624 
.0615 
.0688 
.0507 
0502 
•     .0531 
.0660 
.0666 
.0618 
.0666 

$0.0348 
.0371 
.0426 
.0373 
.03(i6 
.0:i66 
.0363 
.0310 
.0300 
.0300 
.OliOO 
.0310 
.0363 

$0.3962  1 
.4050 
.4008  1 
.3725  ' 
.3967 
.4000 
.4000 
.380H 
.8758 
.4133  1 
.4175 
.  4 133 
.4658 
t 

100.0  80.5090 
icri.  2            .  5000 

101.2  1         .5000 

94.0  .5000 

100.1  .rmo 

101. 0             .5000 
101  0  '           .5000 

96.1  .           .5000 
91.9             ..-^OOO 

104.3  -5.100 

100.0 
98.2 

M91 

98.2 

1892 

98.2 

1«93 

1894 

98.2 
98.2 

1H96   

98.2 

1896 

98.2 

1807 

98.2 

1898 

104.1 

1899 

10.'».  4 
111.9 
117.6 

.5600 
.6600 
.5600 

110.0 

1900 

110.0 

1901 

110.0 
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Table  IH.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899»100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Farm  products. 

Grain. 

Hides: 

Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 
dling. 

Flax- 
seed: 
No.  1. 

Hay: 

timo- 

thy. 

No.  1. 

green, 
salted, 
packers, 
heavy 
native 
steers. 

Hope: 

New 

York 

State, 

choice. 

Year. 

Barley: 

by 
sample. 

Com: 
No.  2. 
cash. 

Oats: 
No.  2, 
cash. 

Rye: 
No.  2, 
cash. 

Wheat: 

contract 

grades, 

cash. 

Aver- 
age. 

1890.... 

142.9 

125.5 

111.6 

108.8 

115.6 

108.0 

118.9 

110.6 

95.8 

99.6 

148.0 

1891.... 

110.8 

97.1 

184.5 

151.0 

144.1 

157.6 

128.1 

143.1 

117.8 

101.5 

149.1 

1892.... 

99.0 

91.4 

112.2 

118.3 

113.2 

127.7 

104.9 

115.3 

113.5 

92.8 

141.4 

1893.... 

107.2 

97.7 

103.3 

104.2 

106.2 

92.6 

90.1 

99.1 

107.4 

79.9 

128.2 

1894.... 

90.2 

121.6 

113.2 

113.7 

115.7 

88.1 

74.4 

101.0 

99.9 

68.4 

85.6 

1896.... 

94.0 

111.8 

94.8 

104.0 

88.3 

91.2 

79.9 

91.6 

109.1 

109.7 

63.1 

1896. ... 

102.0 

72.9 

65.7 

67.8 

67.0 

66.5 

85.4 

70.5 

99.0 

86.6 

49.5 

1897.... 

92.2 

78.1 

71.2 

66.9 

67.9 

74.9 

105.8 

77.3 

80.9 

106.3 

65.5 

1898.... 

76.9 

99.8 

95.9 

82.6 

91.9 

93.8 

117.8 

96.4 

79.9 

122.8 

91.5 

1899.... 

84.7 

104.0 

97.6 

87.6 

91.2 

104.4 

94.7 

96.1 

%.6 

131.8 

88.8 

1900.... 

123.8 

145.7 

106.2 

100.2 

84.5 

97.9 

93.7 

96.5 

110.9 

127.4 

83.7 

1901.... 

111.1 

145.8 

129.8 

130.6 

118.3 

100.8 

95.7 

115.0 

123.0 

132.0 

97.1 

Farm  products. 

* 

Live  stock. 

Atcp- 

Year. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

fa.rTn 

Steers, 

choice 

to  extra. 

Steers, 
good  to 
choice. 

Aver- 
age. 

Heavy. 

Light 

Aver- 
age. 

Native. 

West- 
em. 

Aver- 
age. 

Aver^ 
age. 

prod- 
ucts. 

1890.... 

9L5 

87.4 

89.6 

89.6 

88.8 

89.2 

120.5 

118.0 

119.3 

99.8 

U0.0 

1891 .... 

110.6 

107.7 

109.2 

100.2 

98.2 

99.2 

120.0 

115.6 

117.8 

108.7 

121.5 

1892.... 

95.7 

95.0 

96.4 

116.8 

114.6 

116.7 

127.2 

123.2 

125.2 

112.1 

111.7 

1893.... 

103.8 

102.2 

103.0 

148.4 

148.7 

148.6 

103.2 

104.3 

103.8 

118.4 

107.9 

1894.... 

97.0 

95.6 

96.3 

112.7 

111.6 

112.2 

71.7 

75.4 

78.6        94.0 

95.9 

1895.... 

108.1 

104.2 

103.7 

97.0 

96.2 

96.6 

78.5 

78.3 

78.4  '      92.9 

98.3 

1896.... 

86.4 

90.2 

88.3 

76.1 

80.6 

78.3 

78.0 

79.4 

78.7 

81.8 

78.S 

1897.... 

98.2 

100.8 

99.5 

81.4 

84.2 

82.8 

93.1         95.3 

94.2 

92.2 

85.2 

1898.... 

101.1 

103.2 

102.2 

86.2 

85.0 

85.6 

104.4       105.3 

104.9 

97.5 

06.1 

1899. ... 

112,6 

113.7 

113.2 

91.5 

92.1 

91.8       103.3  ,    105.2 

104.3 

103.1 

100.0 

1900.... 

108.7 

113.9 

111.3 

115.2 

115.7 

115.6 

109.7  '    114.3 

112.0 

112.9 

109.5 

1901.... 

115.1 

118.1 

116.6 

136.0 

133.9 

134.5 

89.2  1      94.7 

92.0 

114.3 

U6.9 

Food,  etc. 

Beans: 
medium, 

Bread. 

Year. 

Crackers. 

Loaf. 

. 

choice. 

Washing- 

Home- 
made iS. 
Y.  mar- 
ket). 

Vienna 

Average. 

Boston  X. 

Soda  XX. 

Avenge. 

ton  mar- 
ket. 

(N.Y. 
market). 

Average. 

1890. . *• 

121.5 

104.0 

111.4 

107.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

103.6 

1891...- 

134.9 

104.0 

111.4 

107.7 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

108.6 

1892.... 

112.0 

102.2 

106.3 

104.8 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

102.2 

1893.... 

119.2 

96.6 

104.5 

100.6 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100.7 

1894... . 

110.6 

96.6 

101.0 

98.8 

100.5 

lOi.O 

101.0 

100.8 

lOO.O 

1895.... 

107.2 

97.2 

94.0 

95.6 

91.2 

101.0 

101.0 

98.7 

97.6 

1896.... 

70.8 

96.6 

91.6 

94.1 

102.5 

90.4 

90.4 

94.4 

M.S 

1897.... 

62.6 

88.0 

82.6 

86.8 

100.5 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

M.6 

1898.... 

74.7 

108.9 

106.6 

107.8 

100.6 

101.0 

lOLO 

100.8 

108.4 

1899.... 

87.0 

106.9 

92.8 

99.1 

100.6 

101.0 

lOLO 

100.8 

loai 

1900.... 

125.6 

111.4 

94.0 

102.7 

100.6 

101.0 

lOlU) 

100.8 

10L6 

1901.... 

181.8 

118.9 

97.6 

106.2 

100.6 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

108.8 
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Table  in.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[  Ayemge  price  for  1890-1899al00.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Tahle  L] 


Food,  etc. 

• 

• 

Butter. 

Cheese: 
N.Y. 
State 

factory, 
full 

Coffee: 

Rio, 

No.  7. 

Eggs: 
new- 
laid, 
fancy, 
near- 

Fish. 

Year. 

Cream- 
ery, H- 
^In 
(Hgin 

Cream- 

CTy.  El- 

gin  and 

other 

Westr 

Dairy, 
New 
York 

Aver- 
age. 

Cod, 
bank, 

Her- 
ring, 
shore, 

Mack- 
erel, 
salt, 
large 
No.  3b. 

Salmon, 
canned. 

Aver- 
age. 

mar- 
ket). 

Gru 

(N.Y. 
mar- 

State. 

cream. 

by. 

large. 

round. 

ket). 

1»0.... 

108.1 

101.5 

96.5 

100.4 

97.1 

136.6 

99.1 

101.7 

93.3 

129.2 

1U.4 

108.9 

WW.... 

115.8 

115.3 

117.6 

116.1 

102.4 

127.3 

110.0 

120.5 

124.6 

108.4 

101.8 

113.8 

ima.... 

116.5 

116.5 

116.1 

116.4 

107.2 

108.9 

110.4 

126.3 

77.8 

92.0 

100.7 

99.2 

ima.... 

118.9 

120.5 

124.6 

121.3 

109.0 

131.2 

114.6 

114.2 

101.0 

92.0 

•     101.4 

102.2 

1>®4.... 

101.1 

102.1 

103.3 

102.2 

107.4 

126.0 

93.5 

106.7 

89.9 

78.2 

96.7 

92.9 

1896.-.. 

95.1 

95.3 

93.0 

94.5 

94.1 

121.2 

102.0 

98.9 

83.6 

110.6 

102.1 

98.8 

1896.... 

82.6 

82.1 

82.3 

82.3 

92.0 

93.9 

88.7 

75.4 

88.8 

98.5 

106.2 

92.0 

1897.... 

84.7 

84.5 

83.2 

84.1 

98.1 

60.4 

87.5 

80.9 

96.3 

86.5 

90.8 

88.6 

1898.... 

86.9 

87.2 

86.4 

86.8 

83.3 

48.2 

92.6 

83.6 

111.4 

96.7 

86.0 

94.4 

1899.... 

95.6 

94.8 

97.1 

95.8 

108.9 

46.0 

101.6 

92.0 

183.2 

107.9 

103.8 

109.2 

1900.... 

100.4 

100.1 

104.5 

101.7 

114.3 

62.6 

100.7 

94.9 

134.6 

98.3 

120.2 

112.0 

1901.... 

97.4 

96.5 

99.2 

• 

97.7 

102.4 

49.2 

106.7 

107.2 

181.9 

76.6 

116.3 

108.0 

Food,  etc. 

Flour. 

Fruit. 

Year. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Rye. 

1 

Wheat. 

Average. 

Apples. 

Spring 
patents. 

V 
Btr 

k^inter 
aights. 

Average. 

Evap- 
orated, 
choice. 

Sun-dried, 

Southern, 

sliced. 

Average. 

1890.... 

104.0 

101.4 

120.7 

121.0 

120.9 

111.8 

134.1 

134.0 

134.1 

1891.... 

125.7 

148.8 

123.5 

127.6 

125.6 

131.3 

129.9 

160.2 

146.1 

1892.... 

92.1 

121.1 

101.1 

107.2 

104.2 

105.4 

81.2 

82.1 

81.7 

1893.... 

121.9 

93.0 

93.2 

• 

85.4 

89.8 

98.4 

109.4 

98.6 

104.0 

IMM .... 

125.4 

83.8 

83.7 

71.5 

77.6 

91.1 

128.9 

122.6 

126.7 

1895.... 

86.2 

94.5 

84.8 

84.0 

84.4 

87.4 

80.0 

9;14 

86.7 

1896.... 

71.1 

80.9 

88.3 

94.1 

91.2 

83.6 

62.9 

60.6 

61.8 

1897.... 

75.4 

84.6 

106.8 

113.4 

110.1 

95.1 

65.5 

51.8 

58.7 

1898.... 

79.8 

92.9 

110.1 

107.8 

109.0 

97.7 

105.1 

77.3 

91.2 

1899.... 

118.4 

99.4 

87.8 

88.0 

87.9 

98.4 

102.6 

118.4 

110.6 

1900.... 

108.3 

108.3 

89.4 

87.1 

88.8 

97.0 

72.6 

86.0 

•59.3 

1901.... 

108.4 

100.1 

88.7 

86.0 

87.4 

95.8 

83.7 

79.6 

81  7 

Food,  etc. 

Fruit. 

Glucose: 
41°.  mix- 
ing, 
(a) 

lArd: 

prime 

contract. 

Meal:  corr 

1. 

Year. 

Currants, 
in  barrels. 

Prunes, 

California, 

in  boxes. 

Raisins, 

California, 

London 

layer. 

Average. 

Fine 
white. 

Fine 
yellow. 

Average. 

1890.... 

127.5 

138.0 

157.3 

138.2 

96.8 

101.2 

100.3 

100.8 

1891 

113.6 
79.2 

129.2 
128.6 

120.1 
97.9 

130.6 
93.8 

100.9 
117.9 

140.6 
113.7 

143.4 
114.2 

142.0 

1892.... 

111.0 

1888.... 

72.0 

134.2 

113.3 

105.5 

124.3 

157.5 

105.0 

106.5 

106.8 

1894.... 

46.1 

95.0 

76.9 

93.9 

111.4 

118.2 

106.7 

104.5 

106.6 

1895.... 

67.7 

86.0 

95.2 

84.5 

109.2 

99.8 

102.2 

104.4 

103.3 

1886.... 

87.2 

75.1 

67.9 

70.7 

81.7 

71.7 

77.5 

77.2 

77.4 

1897.... 

127.7 

70.5 

93.2 

81.7 

86.0 

67.4 

77.8 

76.1 

76.5 

1886.... 

154.7 

70.3 

92.7 

100.0 

91.8 

84.4 

84.1 

83.2 

83.7 

1899.... 

126.8 

73.0 

85.5 

101.0 

96.6 

85.0 

91.1 

91.2 

91.2 

190O.... 

192.0 

67.4 

101.3 

103.9 

104.9 

105.5 

96.5 

97.4 

97.0 

IWtt..-. 

221.6 

67.8 

96.1 

109.8 

116.0 

135.3 

114.2 

116.8 

115.5 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— OontM. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 

Meat 

Year. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Mutton, 
dressed. 

Fresh, 
native 
sides. 

Salt, 
extra 
mess. 

Salt, 
hams, 
W€fi^ 

em. 

Aver- 
age. 

Bacon, 
short 
clear 
sides. 

1 
Bacon,  1  Hams, 
short  rib.smokcd, 
sides,    packed. 

Salt, 

mess, 

old  to 

new. 

Aver- 
age. 

Aver- 

1890.... 

89.2 

86.8 

80.4 

85.5 

89.  o 

89.3 

101.1 

1(M.4 

96.0 

123.7 

95.5 

1891.... 

106.2 

104.4 

85.8 

98.8 

103.6 

103.8 

99.8 

97.2 

101.1 

114.9 

102.0 

1892.... 

98.8 

84.8 

80.5 

88.0 

116.6 

116.5 

109.3 

99.1 

110.4 

121.2 

103.4 

1893.... 

106.4 

102.2 

98.6 

102.1 

155.3 

154.0 

12G.9 

157.6 

148.5 

106.5 

126.8 

1>^.... 

97.0 

101.0 

101.5 

99.8 

111.8 

112.2 

103.6 

121.4 

112.1 

80.2 

108.5 

1895.... 

102.7 

101.4 

96.9 

100.0 

96.3 

96.3 

96.2 

101.7 

97.6 

82.2 

96.6 

1896.... 

90.6 

93.7 

88.1 

90.8 

78.2 

73.0 

95.8 

76.8 

79.7 

82.9 

84.3 

1897.... 

99.7 

95.7 

125.1 

106.8 

80.1 

79.6 

90.9 

76.6 

81.8 

96.6 

9S.0 

iMyo. . . . 

101.3 

114.2 

118.8 

111.4 

88.3 

90.5 

82.0 

84.8 

86.4 

98.0 

97.2 

1899.... 

108.3 

115.9 

125.6 

116.6 

86.4 

85.1 

93.8 

80.3 

86.4 

94.3 

98.7 

1900.... 

1(M.3 

121.7 

114.2 

113.4 

111.4 

111.6 

l(Vi.2 

107.5 

108.7 

96.4 

108.9 

1901.... 

102.1' 

116.3 

112.6 

110.3 

132.0 

132.5 

109.2 

134.2 

127.0 

89.5 

116.1 

F( 

tx)d,  etc. 

Molas- 

Salt. 

Soda: 

Spices. 

Milk: 

8e*«:  New 
Orleans, 

Rice: 
domes- 

Ameri- 

bicar- 
bonate 

Year. 

Pepper, 
Singa- 
pore. 

Starch: 

fresh. 

open 

tic, 

Ash- 

Aver- 

of. 

Nut- 

Aver- 

pure 

kettle, 
prime. 

choice. 

can, 
fine. 

ton's. 

age. 

Ameri- 
can. 

megs. 
146.2 

age. 

com. 

1890.... 

103.1 

112.4  '      107.8 

112.5 

111.9 

112.2 

131.6 

153.7 

150.0 

99.6 

1891.... 

104.7 

88.5        113.5 

lll.V 

108.1 

109.9 

151.7 

140.7 

116.6 

128.7 

109.5 

1892.... 

106.1 

101.2 

101.4 

107.5 

107.  r 

107.'. 

104.3 

123.1 

92.0 

107.6 

109.6 

1893.... 

109.4 

106.2 

81.8 

99.6 

105.5 

102.6 

186.4 

106.1 

79.4 

92.8 

109.5 

1894.... 

103.1 

98.1 

93.8 

102.1 

101.  G 

101.9 

128.2 

92.5 

68.9 

80.7 

103.5 

1895.... 

99.2 

97.8 

95.0 

99.6 

93.0 

9G.3 

84.7 

91.8 

66.4 

79.1 

101.1 

18%.... 

91.8 

103.0 

92.5 

88.4 

93.0 

90.7 

72.7 

83.1 

66.8 

75.0 

93.6 

1H97.... 

92.2 

83.1           96.6 

93.9 

93.0 

93.5 

•    71.8 

77.6 

88.7 

83.2 

91.2 

1898.... 

93.7 

97.8         108.4 

94.4 

98.0 

93.7 

61.7 

72.7 

119.0 

95.9 

91.2 

Ih99.... 

99.2 

111.9         108.2 

90.4 

93.0 

91.7 

56.0 

66.4 

149.1       107.8 

91.2 

1900.... 

107.5 

151.5'        97.7 

142. 1 

93.0 

117.6 

58.9 

60.2 

172.4  ,    116.3 

91.2 

1901.... 

102.7 

120.1  ,        97.7 

121.6 

99.0 

110.3 

51.2 

54.8 

172.6 

118.4 

85.8 

Food,  etc. 

Sugar. 

Tt 

illow. 

Ten: 
For- 
mosa, 
fine. 

Vegeta 

blcs,  frei 

sh. 

Vine- 
gar: 
cider, 
Mon- 
arch. 

106.4 

Aver- 
etc. 

Year. 

1 
H9°  fair  ' 
refin- 
ing. 

36°  cen- 
trifu- 
gal. 

1 

Granu-    A 
luted.       f 

ver- 
ige. 

Onions. 

Pota- 
toes, 
Bur- 
bank. 

i 

Aver- 
age. 

123.6 

1890.... 

143.9 

in.l       130.5'    1 

.88.5 

105.7 

96.3 

127.8 

119.3 

112.4 

1891.... 

101.8 

101.1 

99.7      1 

00.9 

111.0 

99.2 

121.3 

154.9 

138.1 

121.8 

116.7 

1892.... 

84.5 

85.7 

92.1 

87.4 

106.4 

106.0 

106.0 

91.1 

98.6 

111.1 

108.6 

1893.... 

94.3 

95.1 

102.3  1 

97.2 

125.1 

101.7 

93.8  1 

134.5 

114.2 

101.5 

110.2 

1894.... 

81.2 

83.5 

87.0 

83.9 

110.3 

98.0 

95.6 

122.8 

109.2 

101.5 

99.8 

1895. . . . 

85. 2 

81.1 

87.9 

85.7 

99.8 

95.1 

91.6 

86.7 

89.2 

98.1 

94.6 

1896.... 

93.9 

93.7 

95.9 

94.  b 

78.9 

91.0 

57.3  ' 

39.4 

48.4 

88.0 

83.8 

1897.... 

91).  G 

92.1 

95.1 

92.6 

76.3 

98.6 

115.5 

65.7 

90.6 

88.0 

87.7 

1898.... 

109.2 

109.5 

106.2       1 

.08.0 

81.8 

104.2 

96.2 

102.1 

99.2 

89.6 

M.4 

1899.... 

115.4 

114.3 

104.2       1 

11.8 

104.1 

109.8 

94.8  1 

83.6 

89.2 

94.7 

96.8 

1900.... 

119.2 

118.2 

112.8       1 

16.7 

111.5  .    104.9 

71.4 

74.9 

73.2 

91.8 

104.2 

1901.... 

108.6 

lOiA 

106.8      1 

104.9 

119.1       100.4 

103.0  1 

118.0 

108.0 

89.6 

105.9 

COURSE    OF    WHOLESALE    PRICES,   1890   TO    1901. 
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Table  m.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Aven^  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Bags: 
2-bu., 
Amoft- 
keag. 

Blankets. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Year. 

11-4, 

all 

wool. 

11-4, 

cotton 

warp, 

all  wool 

filling. 

11-4. 

cotton 

warp, 

cotton 

and 

wool 

filling. 

Aver- 
age. 

Men's 
bro- 
gans, 

spUt 

Men's 
calf  bal. 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt, 
dongoia 
top. 

Men's 

split 

boots, 

kip  top. 

16-incn, 

i  double 

sole. 

Men's 
vici  kid 
shoes, 
Good- 
year 
welt. 

Wom- 
en's 
solid 
grain 
shoes, 
leather, 
polish 

or 
polka. 

Aver- 
age. 

1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
isw. ... 
Iw4. ... 
1896.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 

\m.... 

1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 

118.9 

U1.7 

110.8 

106.8 

91.1 

82.2 

91.6 

92.9 

96.6 

108.4 

112.6 

101.0 

108.3 

106.0 

107.1 

107.1 

101.2 

89.3 

89.3 

89.8 

107.1 

96.2 

107.1 

101.2 

106.0 

106.0 

1(M.4 

1M.4 

89.7 

88.1 

91.4 

106.0 

102.0 

102.0 

122.3 

106.0 

108.5 

108.5 

101.4 

99.1 

96.7 

94.3 

94.3 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

123.8 

112.0 

107.6 

106.8 

104.3 

103.5 

95.9 

90.6 

91.7 

98.1 

102.7 

98.8 

117.7 

106.4 

106.1 

106.1 

104.9 

102.3 

97.9 

99.2 

100.4 

96.0 

92.2 

94.8 

94.8 

96.4 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

97.6 

94.3 

94.8 

96.8 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

100.9 

97.9 

91.7 

94.8 

97.9 

100.9 

104.0 

110.1 

112.4 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

97.8 

97.8 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

104.0 

97.9 

94.8 

91.7 

91.7 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

104.0 

110.6 

104.5 

104.8 

103.5 

102.7 

100.9 

99.4 

98.7 

99.6 

97.2 

96.3 

96.8 

99.4 

99.2 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Co 

Broad- 
cloths: 

Carpets. 

tton  flannels. 

first 

Year. 

anality, 
Dlack, 

64-lnch, 
made 
from 

Calico: 

Cocheco 

Bru&sels, 

Ingrain, 

Wilton, 

2j  yards 

34  yards 

prints. 

&-frame, 

2-ply, 

&-frame, 

Average. 

to  the 

to  the 

Average. 

Bigelow. 

Lowell. 

Bigelow. 

pound. 

pound. 

XXX 

wool. 

1890.... 

113.7 

117.5 

103.1 

108.6 

104.2 

106.8 

123.9 

119.7 

121.8 

1891.... 

113.7 

IM.O 

112.7 

116.2 

109.4 

112.8 

123.9 

119.7 

121.8 

1892.... 

113.7 

117.5 

103.1 

106.1 

104.2 

104.5 

118.7 

113.0 

115.9 

1893.... 

118.7 

113.0 

98.8 

111.1 

104.2 

104.5 

102.7 

100.0 

101.4 

1894. ... 

91.2 

99.5 

93.5 

98.5 

104.2 

98.7 

95.6 

95.7 

96.7 

1895.... 

79.7 

94.9 

93.5 

88.4 

91.1 

91.0 

92.1 

91.3 

91.7 

1896.... 

79.7 

94.9 

93.5 

86.9 

91.1 

90.2 

92.1 

95.7 

93.9 

1897.... 

98.2 

90.4 

95.9 

90.9 

93.8 

93.5 

81.4 

95.7 

88.6 

1898.... 

98.2 

81.4 

103.1 

98.5 

99.0 

100.2 

81.4 

80.5 

81.0 

1899.... 

98.2 

87.3 

108.1 

96.0 

99.0 

99.4 

87.7 

88.3 

88.0 

1900.... 

108.0 

94.9 

103.1 

103.5 

101.6 

102.7 

104.5 

98.6 

101.6 

1901.... 

110.3 

90.4 

103.1 

101.0 

101.6 

101.9 

90.7 

100.0 

95.4 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Cotton 

thread: 

6-cord, 

200-yard 

Coata. 

Cotton  yams. 

Denims: 
Amos- 
keag. 

Drillings. 

Flannels: 
white, 

4-4,  Bal- 
lard 
Vale 
No.  3. 

Year. 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun. 

Northern, 

Carded, 
white, 
mule- 
spun. 

Northern, 

Average. 

Brown, 

Pep- 

perell. 

30-inch, 
Stark  A. 

Average. 

cones,  10/1. 

cones,  22/1. 

1890.... 

101.6 

111.3 

112.1 

111.7 

112.5 

119.4 

122.8 

121.1 

116.8 

1891.... 

100.7 

111.6 

114.0 

112.8 

109.6 

114.0 

115.2 

114.6 

116.8 

1892.... 

100.7 

117.2 

116.8 

117.0 

109.6 

101.7 

102.7 

102.2 

115.9 

1893.... 

100.7 

112.4 

108.6 

110.5 

112.5 

103.1 

108.1 

105.6 

109. 5 

*W4. . . . 

100.7 

M.7 

91.2 

93.0 

105.4 

97.7 

96.4 

97.1 

94.1 

1896.... 

100.7 

91.9 

92.2 

92.1 

^.6 

92.5 

93.9 

93.2 

81.7 

1W6. ... 

99.6 

92.2 

93.7 

98.0 

94.6 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

85.4 

1897.... 

98.4 

90.3 

90.8 

90.6 

89.2 

91.8 

88.9 

90.4 

82.6 

**^B. ... 

96.4 

90.5 

91.0 

90.8 

85.9 

89.7 

83.9 

86.8 

97.8 

18».,.. 

96.4 

87.6 

89.4 

88.6 

85.8 

89.2 

87.7 

88.5 

99.5 

WOO.... 

120.1 

115.0 

115.9 

116.5 

102.8 

105.9 

104.0 

105.0 

108.7 

MW.... 

120.1 

96.6 

97.9 

98.3 

100.2 

102.8 

102.1 

102.2 

100.8 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Tabic  I.] 


Year. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


Ginghams. 


Amo6- 1    Lan- 
keag.  caster. 


1890.... 

1 
117.3 

1891.... 

122.0 

1892.... 

122.0 

1893.... 

118.4 

1894.... 

91.0 

1895.... 

87.4 

1896.... 

88.6 

1897.... 

82.2 

1898.... 

80.9 

1899.... 

89.5 

1900.... 

,    96.6 

1901. . . . 

1    91.9 

120.8 

122.2 

122.2 

111.3 

88.0 

86.6 

87.3 

86.2 

85.2 

89.9 

96.0 

92.7 


s. 

Horse 

blank- 

ets: 6 

poonds 

Aver- 

each, 

age. 

all 

wool. 

119.1 

109.1 

122.1 

104.7 

122.1 

109.1 

114.9 

104.7 

89.5 

96.0 

87.0 

92.5 

88.0 

90.8 

81.2 

99.5 

83.1 

99.5 

89.7 

94.2 

96.3 

118.7 

92.3 

109.9 

Hosiery. 


Men's  cotton 
half  hose, 
seamless, 
fast  black, 

weight  20  to 

220Z8..  160 

needles. 


133.3 

123.1 

112.8 

110.3 

102.6 

94.9 

87.2 

82.1 

76.9 

76.9 

82.1 

71.8 


Men's  cotton 

half  hose, 

seamless, 

standard 

qnalitv,  84 

needles. 


124.3 

124.8 

123.6 

111.5 

92.4 

89.2 

89.2 

82.9 

82.9 

79.7 

82.9 

92.4 


Women's 
combed 
Egyptian 
cotton  hose, 
high  spliced 
heel,  double 
sole,  full- 
fashioned, 
(a) 


102.7 
102.7 
101.4 
101.4 
100.0 
97.3 
9i.6 
102.7 
108.1 


Women's 
cotton  hose, 

seamlesi, 

fast  black, 

weight  26  to 

28ora.,160to 

176  needles. 


131.6 

121.1 

115.8 

113.2 

105.3 

92.1 

84.2 

81.6 

76.3 

78.9 

81.6 

7L1 


Aver- 
age. 


129.7 

122.8 

117.4 

109.4 

100.8 

94.4 

90.5 

86.7 

83.4 

82.6 

87.  S 

86.9 


1 

Cloths  and  clothing 

• 

Leather. 

Linen  thread 

• 

Hame88,oak, 

Year. 

country 

Sole,  hem- 

middles, 14 

lock,  non- 
acid,  Buenos 

Sole,  oak, 

Wax  calf. 

Shoe, 
10b,  Bar- 
bour. 

8-oord, 

pounds  and 

dressed 

30  to  40  lbs. 

Aver- 

200-yard 

Aver- 

up (except 
overweights, 

Ayres,  mid- 

backs, 

to  the  dozen, 

age. 

spools, 

«««. 

dle  weights, 
Ist  quality. 

heavy. 

B  grade. 

Barbour. 

20  poun<  s 

and  up  . 

1890.... 

99.3 

99.1 

112.1 

91.7 

100.6 

101.9 

104.6 

108.  S 

1891.... 

99.6 

95.8 

109.4 

98.8 

100.9 

101.9 

93.2 

97.6 

1892.... 

91.4 

89.1 

101.7 

105.9 

97.0 

101.9 

94.1 

98.0 

1893.... 

92.7 

92.6 

103.6 

98.5 

96.9 

102.8 

97.5 

100.2 

1894.... 

87.8 

88.4 

97.5 

92.3 

91.5 

106.0 

99.9 

102.5 

1896.... 

111.5 

106.9 

101.7 

112.0 

108.0 

97.3 

Wj.  y 

98.6 

1896.... 

98.6 

97.0 

87.0 

98.3 

95.2 

97.3 

99.9 

98.6 

1897.... 

93.9 

104.8 

91.6 

94.1 

96.1 

97.3 

101.8 

99.6 

1898.... 

109.1 

109.8 

95.5 

108.3 

104.4 

97.3 

104.6 

101.0 

1899.... 

116.0 

116.2 

99.9 

105.0 

109.3 

97.3 

104.6 

lOLO 

1900.... 

116.8 

128.4 

107.3 

100.8 

113.2 

101.5 

104.6 

103.1 

1901.... 

114.7 

127.6 

101.8 

96.0 

110.8 

101.9 

104.6 

10S.8 

* 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Overcoatings. 

Shawls: 

Year. 

Beaver, 
Moscow,  all 
wool,black. 

Chinchilla, 
B-rough, 
all  wool. 

Chinchilla, 
cotton 

warp,  C.  C. 
grade. 

Covert 
cloth, 
light 
weight,  sta- 
ple goods. 

Kersey, 

standard, 

27  to  28  oz. 

ib) 

Aver- 
age. 

Print 
cloths: 
28-inch, 
64X&1. 

Dvnuuiuu,  (ui 

wool,  72  by 
144  inch, 
weight  42  on., 
made  of  high- 
grade  wool. 

1890 

115.7 

116.7 

116.7 

111.7 

95.5 

84.9 

84.9 

84.9 

89.4 

98.7 

iao.1 

106.1 

113.4 

118.4 

113.4 

108.5 

92.8 

87.7 

87.7 

87.7 

97.7 

97.7 

116.7 

97.7 

109.1 

107.7 

109.1 

109.9 

96.9 

92.8 

89.2 

98.7 

96.3 

98.9 

100.2 

90.8 

106.7 

106.7 

106.7 

106.7 

104.2 

99.9 

87.4 

83.6 

97.2 

104.9 

101.4 

97.2 

1U.2 

110.9 

111.2 

109.0 

97.4 

91.2 

87.3 

89.0 

97.4 

99.2 

112.9 

102.4 

117.7 

103.6 

119.3 

114.6 

96.8 

100.9 

90.9 

87.6 

72.6 

96.3 

108.6 

99.3 

107.0 

lh91 

107.0 

1892 

107.0 

1893.  .. 

107.0 

1894 

107.0 

1895 

107.0 

1896 

89.1 

1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.... 

94.9 
104.2 
100.9 
126.3 
120.3 

89.5 
00.2 

8ai 

•  107.0 
107.0 

a  Average  for  1893-1899=100. 


6  Average  for  18V7-lh99-^l00. 
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Tablb  m.— relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing 

Sheetings. 

Yeaa. 

Bleached. 

Brown. 

10-1,  At- 

10-4, 
Pep^r- 

10-4, 
Wam- 

Aver- 

4-4, At- 

4-4. In- 
dian 
Head. 

4-4,  Pep- 
perell  R. 

4-1,  Stark 

Aver- 

Aver- 
age. 

lantic. 

sutta 
S.T. 

age. 

lantic  A. 

A.  A. 

age. 

1890.... 

122.1 

116.2 

106.0 

114.8 

121.0 

116.8 

116.2 

125.7 

119.7 

117.6 

1891.... 

116.4 

106.6 

107.2 

110.1 

118.1 

116.1 

108.8 

113.1 

113.9 

112.3 

1892.... 

108.7 

100.8 

99.8 

103.1 

106.7 

108.6 

108.3 

103.8 

1W.3 

103.8 

1808.... 

111.8 

103.3 

103.6 

106.2 

111.9 

108.6 

105.8 

109.3 

108.9 

107.7 

1894.... 

94.8 

92.6 

93.6 

98.6 

99.3 

96.6 

96.4 

99.2 

97.6 

95.9 

1896.... 

98.8 

94.7 

92.2 

93.6 

94.0 

93.6 

96.0 

97.7 

95.3 

91.6 

1896.... 

92.6 

96.1 

99.2 

96.6 

96.7 

99.4 

101.3 

97.3 

98.7 

97.4 

1897..., 

87.4 

92.3 

99.2 

98.0 

88.6 

93.9 

95.3 

86.1 

91.0 

91.8 

1898.... 

83.2 

91.3 

99.2 

91.2 

80.1 

86.3 

86.2 

80.8 

83.4 

86.7 

1899.... 

89.4 

107.3 

100.1 

98.9 

84.8 

86.9 

91.5 

85.9 

87.2 

92.2 

1900...- 

111.3 

121.7 

104.3 

112.4 

100.4 

99.6 

107.4 

96.8 

101.0 

106.9 

1901.... 

100.9 

112.4 

99.2 

104.2 

98.0 

100.8 

107.4 

94.1 

100.1 

101.8 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

- 

Shirtings: 

bleached. 

• 

Silk:  raw. 

Year. 

4-4,  Fruit 
of  the 
Loom. 

4-4,  Hope. 

4-4.  Lons- 
dale. 

4-4,  New 
York 
Mills. 

4-4,  Wam- 

BUtta 

<o> 

X  X- 

Average. 

Italian, 
classical. 

Japan, 
filatures. 

Average. 

1890.... 

116.1 

116.2 

116.2 

110.6 

106.6 

112.9 

122.7 

130.5 

126.6 

1891.... 

109.8 

111.6 

113.1 

110.2 

106.4 

110.2 

98.4 

99.8 

99.1 

1892...- 

111.0 

106.2 

111.7 

106.3 

102.6 

107.4 

106.3 

107.7 

106.6 

1893.... 

114.  a 

118.2 

114.4 

106.6 

103.6 

110.2 

118.2 

113.0 

115. 6 

law.--. 

99.9 

98.4 

100.0 

101.0 

100.2 

99.9 

86.6 

83.7 

85.1 

1895.... 

96.2 

'      96.6 

96.9 

97.1 

102.2 

97.6 

94.9 

94.2 

94.6 

1896..-- 

95.6 

98.4 

94.2 

101.0 

100.3 

97.9 

85.3 

84.8 

8.1.1 

1897.... 

88.0 

91.1 

87.1 

96.4 

98.6 

92.0 

85.5 

86.2 

85.9 

1896.... 

80.2 

82,2 

81.8 

89.5 

86.1 

83.8 

91.1 

90.5 

90.8 

1899.... 

88.6 

87.6 

86.1 

82.8 

94.1 

87.8 

112.1 

109.7 

110.9 

1900...- 

103.4 

106.6 

100.6 

89.7 

101.8 

100.4 

106.0 

103.7 

104.9 

1901.-.. 

103.0 

111.0 

101.6 

86.8 

92.3 

98.9 

90.4 

87.4 

88.9 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Suitings. 

Year. 

Clay 
worsted 
diagonal. 
12 -ounce. 
Washing- 
ton Mills, 
(a) 

aay 
worsted 
diagonal, 
16-ounce. 
Washing- 
ton Mills, 
(a) 

Indigo  blue, 

all  wool, 

54-inch,  14- 

ounce, 
Middlesex 
standard. 

Indigo 
blue,  all 
wool,  16- 
ounce. 

Serge, 
Washing- 
ton Mills, 
6700. 
(ft) 

Trouserings, 
fancy 

worsted, 
weight  22  to 

23  ounces. 

(ft) 

Aver- 
age. 

Tickings: 

Amos- 

keag 

A*  \jt  J\.m 

1890 

116.9 

116.9 

116.9 

114.0 

111.1 

87.1 

86.0 

79.1 

86.0 

86.0 

86.0 

89.6 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

109.2 

92.3 

83.0 

89.9 

87.4 

103  ' 

107.2 

118.4 

109.2 

113.1 

113.1 

113.4 

112.7 

98.3 

89.2 

87.8 

88.7 

103.4 

106.1 

115.8 

104.9 

113.1 

1891-  .. 

110.7 

1892 

120.9 

120.9 

90.7 

90.7 

81.6 

87.7 

99.8 

107.7 

107.6 

106.6 

106.6 

106.6 

98.9 

87.9 

92.3 

92.3 

108.9 

106.6 

117.6 

102. 2 

108.4 

111.3 

1894 

102.2 

1896.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.-.. 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901 

92.6 
89.1 
92.2 
111.8 
114.9 
181.4 
U0.6 

98.8 
87.6 
93.3 
111.4 
113.9 
183.7 
111.0 

94.8 
96.0 
91.9 
84.3 
87.0 
102.2 
9o.5 

a  Average  for  1896-1899^100. 
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Table  III,— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899=»100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Cloths  and  clothing. 

Underwear. 

Women' 

s  dress  goods. 

Shirte 

and 

Shirts     drawers. 

Cash- 

Cash- 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp, 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Cash- 
mere, 
cotton 
warp, 
27-lnch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

Year. 

and 

white, 

Alpaca, 

mere,  all 

mere, 

¥VAtilr- 

drawers, 

merino. 

cotton 

wool, 

cotton 

lin 
sack- 
ings, 

6-4. 

white, 
all  wool, 
full-fash- 
ioned. 

full-fash- 
ioned, 52 
per  cent 
wool,  48 

Aver- 
age. 

warp, 
22-inch, 
Hamil- 
ton. 

10-11 

twill, 

38-inch, 

Atlantic 

warp, 
9-twill, 

4-4 
Atlantic 

Aver- 
age. 

18-gauge. 

per  cent 

MUlsJ. 

Mills  F. 

cotton. 

24-gauge. 

1890.... 

106.2 

106.9 

106.6 

108.1 

119.8 

119.3 

109.9 

111.0 

115.8 

118.9 

1891.-.. 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

108.1 

126.1 

119.8 

109.9 

111.0 

119.9 

116,7 

1892.... 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

106.3 

128.2 

117.7 

108.3 

109.6 

IK.  9 

115.0 

1893. . . . 

110.0 

112.7 

111.4 

104.6 

111.8 

96.4 

106.7 

106.1 

117.6 

107.5 

1894.... 

92.7 

95.4 

94.1 

100.9 

84.8 

88.7 

100.3 

102.7 

96.8 

95.6 

1895.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

81.0 

83.8 

97.0 

95.8 

84.3 

89.8 

1896.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

67.5 

83.6 

93.8 

93.0 

80.7 

85.4 

1897.... 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

93.7 

82.2 

90.3 

90.5 

88.8 

82.2 

88.0 

1898.... 

92.7 

95.4 

94.1 

93.7 

88.6 

94.3 

90.5 

88.8 

88.4 

90.7 

1899.... 

100.4 

86.7 

93.6 

96.6 

110.4 

104.8 

93.1 

98.0 

94.9 

96.8 

1900.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6. 

119.1 

108.0 

100.3 

99.9 

118.3 

106.4 

1901.... 

100.4 

95.4 

97.9 

104.6 

111.3 

104.3 

100.3 

102.7 

104.5 

101.6 

Cloths  and  clothing. 

Ohio,  fine 

fleece  (Xand 

XX  grade), 

scoured. 

129.5 

Wool. 

Worsted  yams.  . 

Year. 

Ohio,  me- 

2-40S, XXX 

Average, 

dium  fleece 

(i  and  1 

grade). 

scoured. 

Average. 

2^-40s,  Aus- 
tralian fine. 

or  its  equiva- 
lent in  qual- 
ity, white,  in 
skeins. 

Average. 

cloths  and 
clothing. 

1890.... 

134.6 

132.1 

120.4 

124.1 

122.3 

113.5 

1891.... 

124.1 

127.5 

125.8 

121.3 

125.4 

123.4 

111.8 

1892.... 

110.7 

115.6 

113.2 

119.6 

114.8 

117.2 

109.0 

189:}.... 

102.0 

101.2 

101.6 

111.4 

107.6 

109.5 

107.2 

1894.... 

80.5 

77.6 

79.1 

91.3 

91.2 

91.3 

96.1 

1895.... 

68.2 

71.9 

70.1 

7i.9 

76.1 

74.0 

92.7 

1896.... 

71.3 

69.8 

70.6 

71.2 

74.5 

72.9 

91.8 

1897.... 

89.7 

87.6 

88.7 

83.6 

81.3 

82.5 

91.1 

1898.... 

111.3 

105.3 

108.3 

101.2 

99.7 

100.5 

98.4 

1899.... 

112.8 

108.8 

110.8 

107.1 

106.3 

106.7 

96.7 

1900.-.. 

119.3 

116.0 

117.7 

118.3 

118.5 

118.4 

u».s 

1901.... 

98.7 

9i.b 

96.6 

102.2 

102.1 

•  102.2 

lOLO 

Fuel  apd  lighting. 

Coal. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Candles: 
ada- 
man- 
tine, 

68, 14-oz. 

Year. 

Georges 

Georges 
Creek 

Pitts- 
burg 

(Yong- 
hlo- 

gheny). 

Aver- 

Bro- 
ken. 

Chest- 
nut. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

Aver- 
age. 

Creek 

{at 
mine). 

(f.  0.  b., 
New 
York 

Harbor). 

Aver- 
age. 

age. 

1890.... 

102.3 

103.5 

93.8 

100.6 

97.8 

96.8 

97.1 

108.9 

108.8 

lOS.l 

100.6 

1891-.. . 

102.8 

102.8 

96.7 

104.4 

101.6 

101.8 

106.9 

110.5 

122.7 

118.4 

106.4 

1892.... 

102.3 

107.4 

109.7 

110.8 

109.4 

109.8 

101.3 

106.9 

U6.5 

108.2 

106.9 

XcfSfO. .  • . 

112.9 

105.8 

115.9 

107.2 

110.5 

109.9 

108.6 

107.6 

117.9 

109.7 

109.6 

1894.... 

110.9 

101.5 

98.5 

94.8 

94.9 

97.8 

92.4 

99.8 

98.6 

96.9 

97.1 

1896-.. . 

108.7 

97.5 

82.9 

84.8 

82.4 

86.8 

87.2 

102.5 

93.8 

94.8 

90.0 

1896-.. . 

106.7 

97.1 

98.9 

98.8 

100.0 

98.7 

101.8 

97.1 

89.1 

96.8 

07.6 

1897..-. 

95.8 

96.4 

108.9 

105.7 

106.8 

108.0 

93.8 

89.0 

88.6 

90.6 

97.6 

UiW).  - . . 

78.4 

95.4 

96.8 

100.2 

100.1 

98.6 

102.7 

79.8 

87.9 

90.0 

919 

l899- . . . 

78.4 

93.1 

101.4 

93.8 

97.6 

96.5 

118.9 

96.4 

82.6 

96.8 

97.6 

1900.... 

186.4 

97.1 

106.9 

99.7 

104.0 

102.4 

186.0 

106.0 

U7.0 

119.8 

109l7 

"1 

*  ■  •  • 

140.7 

105.5 

120.4 

112.9 

118.9 

113.2 

15a  5 

106.6 

117.0 

iac7 

U^i 
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Tablb  IO,— relative  PRICES  OF  CX)MM0DITIE8,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[ATerage  price  for  1890-1899»100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  T&bie  I.] 


Fuel  and  lighting. 

Coke:  Con- 

Matches: 

Petroleum. 

Year. 

Refined. 

Average, 

nellsriUe, 
fomace. 

.    parlor, 
domestic. 

Grade. 

Average. 

fuel  and 

150°  fire 
test,  w.  w. 

lighting. 

For  export. 

Average. 

1890 

122.7 

111.5 

95.4 

112.9 

111.8 

112.4 

106.7 

104.7 

1891.... 

U0.4 

99.6 

78.6 

105.5 

98.8 

102.2 

92.6 

102.7 

1892.... 

106.6 

99.6 

61.1 

93.8 

89.2 

91.5 

81.4 

101.1 

1898.... 

87.1 

99.6 

70.8 

80.4 

81.5 

81.0 

77.4 

100.0 

1894.... 

62.3 

94.9 

92.2 

79.4 

81.5 

80.5 

84.4 

92.4 

1895.... 

78.0 

96.1 

149.2 

109.6 

103.6 

106.6 

120.8 

98.1 

1896.... 

110.4 

99.6 

129.6 

108.2 

116.7 

112.5 

118.1 

104.3 

1897.... 

95.2 

99.6 

86.5 

92.0 

101.1 

96.6 

93.2 

96.4 

1806.... 

98.8 

99.6 

100.2 

96.8 

102.1 

99.5 

99.7 

95.4 

U99.... 

128.7 

99.6 

142.1 

121.9 

114.0 

118.0 

126.0 

106.0 

1900.... 

155.8 

99.6 

148.6 

131.6 

133.5 

182.6 

137.9 

120.9 

1901 

116.6 

99.6 

132.9 

116.4 

123.1 

119.3 

123.8 

119.5 

Metals  and  implements. 

Bar  iron. 

Barb 
wire: 
galvan- 
ized. 

Builders'  hardware. 

Copper. 

Year. 

Best 
refined 
(Pitts- 
burg 
mar- 
ket). 

Best 
refined, 
from 
store 
(Phila. 
mar- 
ket). 

Aver- 
age. 

Butts: 

loose 

joint, 

cast, 

3x3  in. 

Door 
knobs: 

steel, 
bronze 
plated. 

Locks: 
com- 
mon 
mor- 
tise. 

Aver- 
age. 

ffi- 

Sheet. 

hot- 
rolled 

(base 
sizes). 

Wire, 
bare. 

Aver- 
age. 

1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1898.... 
1894.... 
1896.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1896.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901.-.. 

126.9 

117.9 

118.1 

103.4 

82.8 

86.2 

84.1 

75.9 

73.8 

184.6 

148.3 

124.1 

125.0 

U5.9 

114.0 

103.7 

81.7 

87.8 

86.4 

79.9 

78.0 

126.2 

119.6 

112.2 

126.0 

116.9 

113.6 

103.6 

82.3 

87.0 

84.8 

77.9 

75.9 

130.4 

138.9 

118.2 

141.2 

127.4 

109.5 

99.7 

86.1 

88.9 

77.7 

71.3 

72.7 

126.5 

134.4 

120.2 

111.7 

111.7 

96.8 

98.4 

96.9 

100.3 

104.1 

96.8 

92.4 

92.4 

126.6 

116.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

115.1 

102.1 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

106.8 

112.0 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

101.6 

100.1 

102.0 

106.1 

102.0 

91.8 

91.8 

96.5 

91.8 

103.7 

103.7 

98.7 

99.3 

•97.9 

la'i.S 

104.1 

96.9 

94.0 

94.0 

110.0 

106.9 

127.6 

105.8 

98.5 

88.6 

76.8 

87.1 

88.9 

91.7 

96.8 

143.2 

134.6 

136.7 

137.1 

114.5 

96.4 

90.4 

85.9 

85.9 

85.9 

88.2 

84.4 

131.1 

124.6 

126.9 

128.1 

112.7 

98.2 

92.2 

79.0 

84.6 

92.6 

93.9 

93.9 

124.7 

123.0 

124.0 

130.9 

111.0 

96.0 

90.4 

80.6 

85.9 

89.1 

91.8 

91.7 

133.0 

127.4 

128.9 

Metals  and  implements. 

Lead. 

Nails, 

Pig  iron. 

Year. 

Pig, 
com- 
mon, 
domes- 
tic. 

Pipe. 

Aver- 
age. 

Cut, 
8-penny, 
fence 
and 
com- 
mon. 

Wire, 
8-penny, 
fence 
and 
com- 
mon. 

Aver- 
age. 

Besse- 
mer. 

Found- 
ry. 
No.l. 

Found- 
ry. 
No.  2. 

Gray 
forge. 
South- 
ern, 
coke. 

Aver- 
age. 

1800.... 

U6.6 

112.1 

113.8 

125.2 

137.1 

131.2 

137.0 

124.3 

131.4 

180.8 

130.9 

1891.... 

114.7 

116.2 

115.5 

100.3 

114.1 

107.2 

115.8 

118.4 

117.9 

112.9 

116.8 

1802.... 

108.4 

107.6 

106.0 

96.2 

101.3 

96.8 

104.3 

106.4 

105.5 

106.3 

105.6 

180t.... 

98.2 

108.8 

101.0 

92.0 

92.1 

92.1 

93.4 

98.1 

95.3 

95.9 

96.7 

1894.... 

86.9 

92.0 

89.5 

83.6 

76.4 

80.0 

82.6 

85.5 

83.1 

80.6 

83.0 

1886.... 

86.6 

87.2 

86.4 

105.3 

98.0 

101.7 

92.3 

88.5 

89.4 

98.1 

90.8 

1806.... 

78.7 

86.1 

81.9 

148.4 

135.3 

141.9 

88.1 

87.5 

90.2 

86.6 

88.1 

1807.... 

94.0 

89.6 

9L8 

72.9 

68.7 

70.8 

73.5 

81.7 

77.4 

79.4 

78.0 

1808.... 

99.7 

96.6 

97.6 

66.3 

66.5 

65.9 

75.0 

78.8 

76.8 

78.6 

77.8 

1809.... 

117.6 

111.0 

114.3 

110.8 

110.4 

110.6 

138.1 

130.8 

182.9 

135.8 

184.4 

1910.... 

116.8 

106.3 

111.6 

123.1 

121.8 

122.5 

141.5 

135.0 

141.8 

140.7 

139.8 

vm.... 

116.0 

104.8 

109.9 

U6.6 

109.4 

112.5 

115.7 

107.2 

112.8 

118.2 

112.2 
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[Average  price  for  1890-1 899  =>  100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Year. 


1890.., 

1891... 

1892... 

1893... 

1894... 

1896... 

1896.. 

1897... 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 


Metals  and  implements. 


Silver: 
bar, 
fine. 


140.6 

132.2 

116.9 

1(M.4 

85.5 

88.5 

91.0 

81.1 

78.9 

80.8 

82.9 

79.7 


Spelter: 
Western. 


122.6 

112.4 

102.9 

90.7 

78.5 

80.1 

88.7 

93.1 

100.2 

180.1 

97.8 

89.6 


Steel 
bUlets. 


141.5 

117.7 

109.8 

94.9 

77.0 

86.9 

87.6 

70.1 

71.1 

144.6 

116.4 

112.1 


Steel 
rails. 


121.9 

114.8 

115.1 

107.9 

92.1 

93.4 

107.4 

71.9 

67.6 

107.9 

123.9 

104.9 


Steel 
sheets: 
black, 
No.  27. 

(o) 


104.9 

106.9 

96.0 

87.1 

84.8 

119.2 

130.8 

140.6 


Tin. 


Pig. 


115.5 

110.3 

110.9 

109.0 

98.7 

76.6 

72.4 

74.0 

84.5 

148.2 

163.7 

142.6 


Plates. 


Domes- 
tic, Bes- 
semer, 
coke, 
14  by  20. 
(ft) 


100.6 
93.2 
83.5 
122.7 
187.0 
122.7 


Import- 
ed, Bes- 
semer, 
coke. 
I.e., 
14  by  20. 
(c) 


Aver- 
age. 


104.6 

110.1 

116.4 

U8.4 

U6.7 

113.8 

117.1 

iia.1 

106.7 

102.7 

84.4 

80.5 

91.8 

86.8 

89.2 

84.1 

85.4 

85.1 

122.7 

135.5 

137.0 

150.4 

122.7 

132.7 

Aver- 
age. 


Metals  and  implements. 

Tools. 

Year. 

Axes: 

Chisels: 

Files:  8- 

Hammers: 

Planes: 

Saws. 

Augers: 

extra, 

extra, 

M.  O.  (J., 

socket 

inch  mill 

Maydole 

Bailey 

Hand, 
No.  7. 

1-inch. 

Yankee. 

firmer. 

bastard. 

No.  14. 

No.  5. 

Crosscut. 

Average. 

118.2 

1-inch. 

— 

1890.... 

120.4 

110.9 

106.7 

96.9 

107.4 

LOO.O 

112.7 

106.4 

1891.... 

118.2 

118.3          110.9 

104.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1892.... 

118.2 

106.5 

110.9 

102.2 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1893.... 

111.9 

106.5 

102.1 

101.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1894.... 

95.9 

100.9 

91.5 

97.3 

96.9 

104.3 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1896.... 

82.9 

98.0 

90.3 

96.4 

97.6 

93.9 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1896.... 

86.7 

88.4 

94.7 

91.2 

106.2 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1897.... 

88.6 

83.9 

90.3 

94.4 

105.2 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1898. . . . 

88.6 

79.9 

90.8 

96.8 

100.6 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1899.... 

91.1 

97.1 

107.6 

.  109.7 

107.0 

93.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1900. . . . 

124.4 

102.9 

127.6 

127.8 

115.9 

107.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

1901.... 

106.7 

88.8 

121.4 

123.1 

117.2 

110.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.8 

Metals  and  implements. 

Tools. 

Year. 

-  Wood  screws: 

Zinc: 
sheet. 

A 

.verage. 

~ 

Trowels:  M. 

Vises:  solid 

1 -inch.  No. 

m( 

italsand 

onOVel!" 

Ames  No 

.2. 
0.1 

CO.,  brick, 
104-inch. 

box,  50- 
pound. 

Average. 

10,  flat  head. 

im] 

plements. 

1890.... 

m 

100.0 

106.1 

107.2 

130.5 

114.0 

119.2 

1891.... 

100.1 

100.0 

106.1 

106.6 

132.6 

107.7 

111.7 

1892.... 

100.1 

100.0 

109.1 

104.6 

189.1 

108.4 

106.0 

1893.... 

100.1 

100.0 

107.6 

108.0 

189.1 

94.0 

100.7 

J.04f4  •  •  •  • 

94.7 

100.0 

104.0 

98.6 

108.2 

74.4 

90.7 

lo9&* • • • 

94.7 

100.0 

97.2 

96.8 

74.0 

85.1 

92.0 

1896.... 

99.3 

100.0 

95.4 

95.7 

68.4 

96.0 

96.7 

1897.... 

100.8 

100.0 

89.7 

96.0 

56.8 

98.0 

86.6 

1898. . . . 

100.8 

100.0 

84.1 

93.9 

60.8 

106.6 

86.4 

1899. . . . 

109.4 

100.0 

100.7 

101.8 

96.2 

181.9 

114.7 

1900.... 

115.9 

100.0 

109.4 

111.8 

120.5 

114.8 

120l5 

1901.... 

115.9 

100.0 

128.7 

110.0 

69.2 

104.7 

11L9 

a  Average  for  the  period.  July,  1894,  to  December,  1899=100. 
b  Average  for  1896-1899=100. 


c  Average  for  1890-1898=100. 
d  No  quotation  for  year. 
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Table  III,— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— Cont'd. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899»100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Tjnmber  and  building  materials. 

TfiAT 

Brick: 
common 
domestic. 

Carbonate 
of  lead: 

American, 
in  oil. 

Cement. 

Doors: 
pine. 

Lime: 
Rockland, 
common. 

Portland, 
American. 

(a) 

Rosendale. 

Average. 

Linseed 
oil:  raw. 

mo 

118.0 

102.6 

108.7 

10L9 

89.9 

96.5 

91.0 

88.8 

108.4 

102.2 

94.4 

103.7 

110.6 

112.7 

114.0 

105.5 

90.8 

91.0 

89.6 

92.7 

94.1 

96.4 

108.8 

99.8 

118.8 

106.2 

109.2 

100.0 

104.5 

96.1 

93.9 

84.8 

85.7 

100.8 

114.6 

114.8 

118.8 

106.2 

109.2 

100.0 

104.5 

97.4 

97.1 

91.7 

92.9 

101.7 

111.4 

104.8 

125.8 

114.4 

114.4 

112.1 

96.1 

83.5 

76.6 

74.3 

84.6 

118.2 

145.5 

173.1 

117.5 

109.5 

111.5 

111.5 

101.8 

93.8 

83.3 

86.3 

89.0 

95.8 

82.0 

92.9 

135.8 

1801 

106.8 

1882 

90.0 

ms 

102.2 

18M 

115.6 

1896.... 

1806... 

1887.... 

189B.... 

1800.... 

1900.... 

1901,... 

98.6 
100.2 

98.5 
100.1 
102.6 
108.1 

94.7 

115.6 
81.2 
72.2 
86.5 
94.1 
138.7 
140.0 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

* 

Lumber. 

Year. 

Hem- 

Maple: 

Oak:  white. 

Pine. 

White,  boards. 

lock. 

hard. 

Plain. 

Quar- 
tered. 

Aver- 
age. 

Yellow. 

tarn     UPP«"- 

1 

Aver- 
age. 

Average. 

1890.... 

105.2 

100.0 

101.2 

95.9 

98.6 

98.1          94.7 

96.4 

112.4 

101.7 

1891.... 

104.1 

100.0 

101.5 

99.8 

100.7 

99.4 

96.7 

98.1 

108.1 

101.4 

1892.... 

102.8 

100.0 

102.7 

98.7 

100.7 

100.2 

98.9 

99.6 

100.2 

99.8 

1888.... 

100.3 

100.0 

108.5 

98.7 

101.1 

108.9 

104.2 

106.6 

100.2 

104.4 

18M.... 

97.9 

100.0 

99.5 

95.2 

97.4 

106.2 

99.7 

103.0 

100.2 

102.0 

1806.... 

93.2 

100.0 

96.8 

99.2 

98.0 

100.8 

98.8 

99.8 

91.6 

97.1 

1806.... 

96.8 

100.0 

96.8 

101.5 

99.2 

96.4 

100.2 

98.8 

88.9 

95.2 

1887.... 

92.0 

100.0 

96.8 

100.8 

98.6 

92.5 

99.5 

96.0 

89.0 

93.7 

1898.... 

96.2 

100.0 

96.8 

97.8 

97.8 

90.6 

99.0 

94.8 

100.9 

96.8 

1809.... 

118.0 

100.1 

104.1 

112.7 

108.4 

106.9 

108.4 

107.7 

108.5 

107.9 

1900.... 

187.9 

108.8 

109.1 

120.1 

114.6 

125.7 

123.5 

124.6 

112.2 

120.5 

1901.... 

125.4 

100.8 

98.2 

110.2 

104.2 

122.0 

129.8 

125.9 

106.5 

119.4 

Lumber  and  buU 

Iding  materials. 
egla«:  polished, 

Lumber. 

Plat 

unsil- 

TCAT 

Oxide  of 
zinc. 

vered. 

Putty. 

Resin: 
good. 

1 

Poplar. 

Spruce. 

Average. 

Area8to5 
sq.ft. 

Area5to 
10  sq.  ft. 

A 

verage. 

((trained. 

1890.... 

97.2 

118.5 

102.0 

106.3 

146.0 

184.9 

140.5 

110.8 

96.1 

1891.... 

97.2 

99.1 

100.7 

104.8 

143.3 

132.9 

138.1 

110.8 

102.4 

1892.... 

97.6 

108.5 

100.5 

106.5 

115.7 

106.0 

110.9 

101.9 

93.2 

1»8.... 

107.2 

96.0 

102.1 

103.3 

116.7 

106.0 

110.9 

101.3 

87.6 

1894.... 

101.2 

88.6 

98.7 

93.8 

90.9 

86.7 

88.8 

99.4 

86.9 

1806.... 

98.8 

99.8 

97.6 

87.5 

82.6 

92.5 

87.6 

91.8 

108.4 

1896.... 

96.8 

99.8 

97.2 

95.8 

93.7 

101.0 

98.9 

91.8 

121.2 

1887 

97.8 

97.6 

96.2 

94.8 

65.1 

61.7 

58.4 

9L8 

112.0 

1806.... 

96.6 

96.8 

97.2 

99.0 

74.4 

82.9 

78.7 

91.8 

98.7 

A^W*  •  •  • 

106.5 

107.8 

107.7 

109.5 

82.6 

92.6 

87.6 

106.8 

93.5 

1900 

120.2 

121.1 

119.8 

112.8 

93.7 

104.0 

98.9 

120.8 

111.8 

1901.... 

117.0 

126.4 

116.0 

109.5 

88.2 

94.4 

91.8 

94.9 

106.8 

a  Average  for  1895-1899»100. 
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[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  see  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  materials 

• 

Shingles. 

Window  glass:  American, 
single. 

Average, 

Year 

Turpen- 

lumber 

and 
building 
mate- 
rials. 

Tar. 

tine: 

Firsts, 

Thirds, 

Cypress. 

White 
pine. 

Average. 

spirits  of. 

6x8to 

10x15 

inch. 

6x8to 

10x15 

inch. 

Average. 

1890.... 

118.7 

102.6 

110.7 

122.4 

122.0 

103.6 

98.2 

100.9 

111.8 

1891.... 

116.2 

106.9 

111.1 

131.4 

113.6 

102.8 

97.3 

100.1 

106.4 

1892.... 

111.  7 

104.4 

106.1 

107.9 

96.6 

92.7 

87.7 

90.2 

102.8 

1893.... 

106.3 

102.8 

104.6 

86.8 

89.8 

99.4 

94.0 

96.7 

10L9 

1894.... 

99.2 

100.2 

99.7 

90.6 

87.7 

92.6 

89.8 

91.2 

96.8 

1895.... 

98.9 

98.8 

96.4 

94.8 

87.4 

74.8 

76.6 

76.4 

M.l 

1896.... 

88.6 

96.6 

92.6 

84.0 

82.1 

83.8 

88.0 

85.9 

98.4 

1897.... 

83.3 

94.6 

89.0 

87.6 

87.6 

102.2 

107.9 

106.1 

90.4 

J.OW).  . .  • 

88.6 

94.9 

91.8 

91.1 

96.4 

122.9 

128.8 

126.9 

95.8 

1899.... 

94.4 

98.3 

96.4 

108.4 

187.0 

126.9 

131.9 

128.9 

106.8 

1900.... 

101.0 

106.9 

104.0 

113.1 

142.7 

126.6 

127.5 

126.6 

115.7 

1901.... 

101.0 

111.9 

106.6 

106.4 

111.6 

191.9 

180.4 

186.2 

116.7 

Drugs  and  chemicals. 

Year. 

Alcohol: 
grain, 
94  per 
cent. 

Alcohol: 
wood, 

refined, 
95  per 
cent. 

Alum: 
lump. 

Brim- 
stone: 
crude, 
seconds. 

Glycer- 
in: 
refined, 
Amer- 
ican. 

Muriatic 

acid: 

20°. 

Opium: 
natural 
(cases). 

Quinine: 
Amer- 
ican. 

Sul- 
phuric 
acid: 

66°. 

Average, 

drugs 

and 

chem- 

iealfl. 

1890.... 

92.5 

119.2 

109.0 

102.2 

126.3 

100.0 

lU.O 

133.1 

96.9 

110.2 

1891.... 

98.9 

121.6 

94.6 

138.2 

109.9 

94.2 

82.4 

102.0 

91.0 

103.  f. 

1892.... 

95.6 

136.0 

95.8 

116.7 

99.8 

116.3 

70.8 

88.7 

106.7 

102.  H 

1893.... 

97.3 

186.4 

104.2 

90.5 

96.2 

97.1 

101.3 

87.4 

95.5 

100./. 

1894.... 

96.1 

75.5 

101.2 

80.1 

85.3 

84.6 

96.8 

106.5 

82.0 

89.  > 

1896.... 

104.0 

90.9 

95.8 

76.6 

86.1 

79.8 

78.0 

102.0 

78.7 

87.*! 

1896.... 

102.7 

89.1 

98.2 

86.8 

119.4 

72.1 

88.6 

97.8 

78.7 

92.  C 

1897.... 

101.6 

72.9 

99.4 

97.2 

93.6 

104.8 

99.2 

74,8 

106.7 

M.4 

1898.... 

103.8 

78.6 

98.8 

110.7 

88.5 

123.1 

141.6 

87.2 

127.0 

106.  G 

1899.... 

107.6 

80.8 

100.6 

102.1 

96.0 

129.8 

130.2 

120.9 

134.8 

111.8 

1900.... 

106.6 

83.9 

104.8 

102.2 

108.3 

129.8 

135.6 

185.2 

134.8 

116.7 

1901.... 

109.7 

64.2 

101.8 

106.3 

107.5 

144.2 

136.8 

123.0 

140.4 

115.2 

House  furnishing  goods. 

Earthenware. 

Furniture. 

Year. 

Plates, 
cream- 
colored. 

Plates, 
white 
granite. . 

Teacups 
and  sau- 
cers, white 
granite. 

Average. 

Bedroom 
sets,  ash. 

Chairi, 

bedroom, 

maple. 

Chairs, 
kitchen. 

Tables, 
kitchen. 

Average. 

1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
lo9S .... 
1894.... 
1896.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
ll^9. . . . 
1900.... 
1901.... 

106.0 

106.6 

102.3 

102.8 

101.0 

94.6 

92.0 

92.0 

100.4 

101.7 

106.6 

112.6 

109.1 

106.9 

103.7 

108.7 

101.9 

92.9 

89.1 

89.1 

100.8 

102.9 

108.1 

118.8 

109.6 

107.4 

104.2 

104.2 

102.8 

94.4 

90.1 

90.1 

98.0 

99.2 

104.3 

109.7 

106.9 

106.6 

108.4 

103.4 

101.9 

94.0 

90.4 

90.4 

99.7 

101.3 

106.3 

112.0 

113.7 

113.7 

113.7 

104.2 

104.2 

94.3 

82.9 

82.9 

94.7 

96.7 

106.6 

106.6 

113.0 

113.0 

U0.6 

110.6 

96.9 

96.9 

96.9 

80.7 

82.7 

98.9 

129.1 

U8.0 

109.8 

109.8 

111.1 

111.1 

91.6 

9L6 

91.6 

91.6 

86.6 

106.7 

186.1 

124.2 

103.9 

108.9 

108.9 

108.9 

98.7 

98.7 

96.6 

96.6 

96.6 

100.1 

108.1 

108.1 

U0.1 

110.1 

109.8 

107.5 

97.8 

96.4 

•1.7 

87.7 

88.9 

100.1 

19D.0 

118.0 

COURSE   OF   WHOLESALE    PRICES,  1890   TO   1901. 
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Table  IH.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1901— ConcU 
[Avenge  price  for  1S90-1899=>100.    For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  articles  ^ee  Table  I.] 


House  furnishing  goods. 

Glassware. 

Table  cutlery. 

Wooden  ware. 

Aver- 

Year. 

Pitch- 

Tum- 

Knives 

^age, 
house 
fur- 
nishing 
goods. 

Nap- 
4-incii. 

ere, 
t-gallon, 
com- 
mon. 

blers, 
fplnt, 
com- 
mon. 

Aver- 
age. 

Carvers, 

staff 
handles. 

and 

forks, 

cocobolo 

handles. 

Aver- 
age. 

114.0 

Pails, 
oak- 
grained 

Tubs, 
oak- 
grained 

Aver- 
age. 

law.... 

107.1 

106.4 

101.4 

106.0 

100.0 

127.9 

122.6 

122.6 

122.6 

111.1 

law.... 

107.1 

106.4 

112.7 

108.7 

100.0 

127.9 

114.0 

111.6 

116.3 

114.0 

110.2 

ia92.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

113.0 

106.6 

103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

106.6 

189S.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

118.8 

90.8 

104.8 

101.1 

97.1 

99.1 

104.9 

IBM.... 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

96.9 

96.6 

96.3 

100.1 

ia95.... 

107.1 

106.4 

104.2 

106.9 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

86.3 

92.8 

89.6 

96.6 

law.... 

89.3 

106.4 

101.4 

99.0 

100.0 

90.8 

96.4 

97.2 

92.8 

95.0 

94.0 

ia97.... 

89.3 

86.1 

96.8 

90.1 

98.8 

82.6 

88.2 

95.6 

92.8 

94.2 

89.8 

law.... 

89.8 

86.1 

90.1 

88.2 

93.8 

90.8 

92.8 

87.3 

92.8 

90.1 

92.0 

1899.... 

89.3 

86.1 

73.2 

82.6 

93.8 

94.9 

94.4 

97.6 

93.4 

96.6 

96.1 

1900.... 

89.3 

86.1 

101.4 

91.9 

93.8 

94.9 

94.4 

114.9 

107.0 

111.0 

106.1 

WOl.... 

126.0 

110.6 

101.4 

112.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.6 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

110.9 

Miscellaneous. 

Year. 

Cotton-seed 

Gotton-seed 
oil:  sum- 

Malt: West- 

Paper. 

Proof 

Jute:  raw. 

meal. 

mer  yel- 
low, prime. 

em  made. 

News. 

Wrapping, 
manila. 

Average. 

spirits. 

1890.-.. 

106.4 

113.2 

108.1 

106.7 

127.8 

104.0 

115.9 

91.6 

1891.... 

114.8 

117.2 

103.3 

131.9 

118.7 

104.0 

108.9 

96.1 

W92-... 

107.9 

101.4 

132.3 

114.0 

113.7 

100.9 

107.3 

93.6 

1893.... 

117.0 

149.6 

96.4 

110.3 

106.4 

104.7 

10.').  6 

93.2 

18M.... 

102.7 

106.4 

96.1 

106.9 

108.0 

106.6 

106.8 

98.5 

1896.... 

86.1 

89.4 

77.7 

97.5 

103.0 

106.0 

101. 5 

106.3 

1896... . 

90.8 

82.6 

88.9 

80.1 

92.0 

106.3 

99.2 

104.6 

1897.... 

98.1 

77.7 

103.9 

77.4 

90.6 

106.3 

98.5 

102.9 

1898.... 

86.6 

76.2 

92.6 

87.7 

73.2 

83.0 

78.1 

106.3 

1899.... 

94.7 

87.5 

101.7 

88.5 

69.9 

79.2 

74.6 

108.0 

1900.... 

116.8 

116.8 

121.2 

93.0 

94.0 

86.8 

90.4 

108.4 

1901.... 

113.9 

.117.3 

111.4 

106.0 

76.6 

90.8 

83.2 

111.8 

Miscella 

neous. 

Rope:  ma- 
nila,f-inch. 

Rubber: 

Soap:  Cas- 

Starch: 

Tobacco. 

Year. 

Smoking, 

Average, 
miscella- 
neous. 

Para  Is- 
land, fine. 

tile,  mot- 
tled, pure. 

laundry, 
large  lump. 

Plug, 
Horseshoe, 

granu- 
lated. Seal 

Average. 

bright. 

of  North 
Carolina. 

1890.... 

160.0 

104.6 

104.4 

106.6 

102.2 

98.2 

100.2 

110.3 

lan.... 

111.1 

98.8 

109.1 

122.4 

101.2 

98.2 

99.7 

109.4 

1802.... 

122.9 

84.6 

109.7 

107.2 

94.0 

98.2 

96.1 

106.2 

loW«««« 

98.4 

89.6 

108.1 

106.2 

100.1 

98.2 

99.2 

106.9 

JI^N^S*  •  •  • 

82.4 

84.2 

103.3 

106.2 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

99.8 

1806.... 

78.7 

92.7 

89.1 

1W.3 

101.0 

98.2 

99.6 

94.6 

UW.... 

71.1 

99.9 

88.2 

89.1 

96.1 

98.2 

97.2 

91.4 

1887.... 

67.6 

106.6 

93.3 

86.2 

94.9 

98.2 

96.6 

92.1 

1808.... 

90.1 

116.8 

96.7 

86.2 

104.3 

104.1 

104.2 

92.4 

V^mtm . . . 

117.1 

124.3 

98.1 

86.2 

105.4 

110.0 

107.7 

97.7 

1900.... 

141.3 

122.6 

107.7 

97.7 

111.9 

110.0 

111.0 

109.8 

1901.... 

116.9 

106.1 

U6.1 

104.3 

117.6 

110. 0 

118.8 

107.4 

RECENT  &EFO&TS  OF  STATE  BXTBEAVS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

WISCONSIN. 

Ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Induatrinl  Stalis- 
tics,  1898-99.     Halford  Erickson,  Commissioner,     xxx,  1141  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  seven  parts:  Laws  of  Wisconsin  relating  to 
labor,  114  pages;  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of 
Wisconsin,  147  pages;  child  labor,  144  pages;  manufacturing  statistics 
for  1897-98,  137  pages;  manufacturing  statistics  for  1898-99,  164 
pages;  employment  and  earnings  in  various  industries  in  1898,  130 
pages;  factory  inspection,  302  pages. 

Child  Labor. — This  part  of  the  report  opens  with  a  general  review 
of  child  labor  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  since  the  beginning 
of  the  factory  system.  Conditions  in  Wisconsin  are  then  considered 
in  detail  in  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  child  labor  in  1898  and  1899, 
conducted  through  the  factory  inspectors.  The  inquiry  relates  to  the 
condition  of  employment,  nativity,  age,  education,  and  earnings  of 
children,  proportion  of  children  employed  to  total  employees,  occupa- 
tions of  parents,  earnings  of  families  whose  children  were  employed, 
etc. 

In  these  investigations  290  establishments  were  visited.  These 
employed  44,056  persons,  of  whom  4,756,  or  10.80  per  cent,  were  16 
years  of  age  or  under,  and  of  these  456,  or  1.04  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  were  under  14  years  of  age.  As  14  years  is  the  minimum  age 
at  which  children  may  be  legally  employed,  these  456  children  were 
dismissed  when  the  facts  were  ascertained.  Of  the  4,756  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  3,021,  or  63.52  per  cent,  were  males,  and  1,735, 
or  36.48  per  cent,  were  females.  The  average  wages  paid  these  chil- 
dren were  $2.66  per  week.  Of  the  4,756  children  considered,  4,747 
had  attended  school  at  some  time,  and  9  had  not;  4,704  lived  with  their 
parents,  46  with  relatives,  and  6  were  boarding.  Of  2,495  children 
questioned,  1,640,  or  61.72  per  cent,  reported  that  the  father  was 
employed,  and  955,  or  38.28  per  cent,  reported  that  he  had  no  employ- 
ment at  the  time.  Of  2,615  children  reporting,  1,324,  or  50.63  per 
cent,  stated  that  their  families  owned  their  homes,  and  1,291  that  ihej 
paid  rent.  Of  4,756  children  reporting,  3,634  stated  that  tlieir  fathers 
were  laborers,  and  1,122  that  they  were  skilled  workmen. 
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There  were  381  familias  investigated  because  children  belonging  to 
them  were  either  under  the  legal  age  limit  for  such  employment  or 
appeared  to  be  very  young  for  the  nature  of  their  work.  The  average 
size  of  these  families  was  7.3  pei-sons,  of  whom  an  average  of  2.8  were 
working  for  wages.  In  152  families  there  were  3  wage-earners;  in  68 
there  were  4;  in  18  there  were  5,  and  in  1  there  were  6,  including 
the  father.  The  average  yearly  earnings  per  family  were  $593.94, 
of  which  the  father  earned  $341.77,  or  57.54  per  cent,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  $262.17,  or  42.46  per  cent.  Of  250  families 
questioned,  the  average  age  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  47.7  years. 
The  heads  of  the  families  were  employed  an  average  of  225.35  days, 
and  the  other  members  220.69  days  per  year. 

The  investigation  also  covered  returns  from  employers  giving  their 
opinions  regarding  the  effects  of  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor 
law.  (a) 

Manufactures. — ^These  statistics  are  given  in  two  series,  one  show- 
ing returns  for  identical  establishments  for  1897  and  1898,  and  the 
other  for  identical  establishments  in  1898  and  1899.  While  the  returns 
do  not  cover  all  establishments  in  the  State,  they  include  the  greater 
portion  of  them.  For  the  first  series,  these  statistics  are  based  upon 
returns  from  1,245  establishments  for  some  items,  and  1,499  establish- 
ments for  others.  In  the  second  series  all  the  statistics  are  based  upon 
returns  from  992  establishments.  The  following  tables  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  for  the  two  series: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1897  AND  1898. 

[The  figures  showing  number  of  private  firms,  corporations,  partners,  stockholders,  capital  inyested, 
cost  of  stock  used,  and  value  of  goods  made  are  based  upon  returns  from  1,245  establishments;  the 
other  figures  are  based  upon  returns  from  1,499  establishments.] 


Items. 


Private  firms 

Coiporations , 

Partners 

Stockholders 

Average  persons  employed 

Capital  invested 

Value  of  stock  used 

Value  of  goods  made 

Total  wages  paid 

Average  yearlv  earnings  per  employee. 

Average  days  In  operanon 

Average  proportion  of  businesB  done. . . 


1897. 


625 

612 

1,839 

7,872 

87,534 

$189,760,669 

198,130,070 

$169,946,678 

$36,583,044 

$416.79 

270.81 

7L80 


1898. 


612 

625 

1.089 

10,284 

96,248 

$196,856,918 

$112,680,185 

$192,070,633 

$40,820,703 

$418.92 

288.60 

75.64 


Increase. 


Number. 


613 

13 

6250 

2,412 

8,714 

$9,096,244 

$14,550,115 

$22,123,960 

$3,737,659 

$2.13 

12.79 

8.84 


Per  cent. 


62.06 

2.12 

618.67 

80.64 

9.95 

4.79 

14.83 

13.02 

10.22 

.51 

4.70 

5.35 


a  For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  31,  page  1809. 


6  Decrease. 
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STATISTICS  OP  MANUFACTURES,  1898  AND  1899. 
[992  establishments.] 


Items. 


Private  firms 

Corporations 

Partners 

Stockholders 

Average  persons  employed 

Capital  invested 

Value  of  stock  used 

Value  of  goods  made 

Total  wages  paid 

Average  yearlv  earnings  per  employee 

Average  days  in  operation 

Average  proportion  of  business  done. . 


1898. 


494 

498 

903 

9,271 

67,614 

$177,388,229 

188,944,925 

$168,258,747 

$25,921,041 

$383.95 

278.40 

75.60 


1899. 


490 

602 

978 

10,854 

75,859 

$190,706,257 

$96,958,104 

$178,692,705 

$29,519,468 

$389.14 

281.90 

81.20 


Increase. 


Number. 


a4 

4 

75 

1,688 

8,845 

$13,^20,028 

$8,018,179 

$20,483,956 

$3,696,427 

$5.19 

3.50 

5.60 


Percent. 


a  0.81 

.80 

8.80 

17.07 

12.86 

7.61 

9.01 

12.91 

13.88 

1.S6 

1.26 

7.41 


a  Decrease. 

The  figures  given  in  the  first  table,  for  1897  and  1898,  show  an 
increase  in  all  the  items  except  the  number  of  private  firms  and  the 
number  of  partnei*s,  which  show  a  decrease.  The  figures  in  the  second 
table,  for  1898  and  1899,  show  an  increase  in  all  the  items  except  the 
number  of  private  firms. 

Employment  and  Earnings. — In  this  part  of  the  report  statistics 
are  given  showing  the  number ^f  employees  and  their  earnings  in  the 
manufacturing,  mercantile,  mining,  quarrying,  and  logging  industries, 
skilled  trades,  and  coal  and  wood  handling.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  statistics  given: 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Manufactures 

Mercantile  trades 

Skilled  trades 

Coal  and  wood  handling 

Mining 

Quarrying 

Logging  and  drivliig 


Persons 

em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent  of  employees  receiving— 

19  per 

week  or 

over. 

$7  per 

week  or 

over. 

16  per 

week  or 

over. 

$6  per 

week  or 

over. 

Under  $5 
per  week. 

96,081 

13,808 

18,800 

2,164 

1,284 

1,168 

12,780 

42.53 
36.71 
69.12 
72.68 
84.68 
43.85 
100.00 

68.24 
55.82 
83.83 
95.18 
97.44 
81.53 

77.44 
68.68 
88.70 
97.81 
99.85 
91.63 

82.89 
78.98 
92.19 
98.82 
99.85 
96.18 

17.  U 

21.02 

7.81 

1.18 

.15 

1.87 

BECEHT  FOBEION  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

BELGIUM. 

LeB  Salaires  dcms  P Industrie  Owrttoise:  L  Industrie  Cotormi^e.  Of- 
fice du  Travail,  Ministdre  de  Plndustrie  et  du  Travail.  1901.  xiv, 
213  pp. ;  appendices,  596  pp. 

The  present  volume,  which  relates  to  the  cotton  industry,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  to  be  published  by  the  Belgian  bureau  of 
labor  on  wages  paid  in  the  industries  of  Ghent.  The  information  was 
obtained  and  compiled  by  an  agent  especially  appointed  to  conduct  the 
work  according  to  plans  prepared  by  the  bureau. 

This  extensive  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  an  analysis 
in  text  form  of  the  information  secured  and  the  second  being  devoted 
exclusively  to  statistical  tables.  The  first  part  contains  a  history  of 
the  cotton  industry  of  Ghent,  a  review  of  the  wages  paid  and  hours  of 
labor  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  at  the  present  time,  and  an 
account  of  unemployment  in  Ghent.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  wages  paid  in  individual  occupations  in  the  cotton 
spinning,  cotton  and  linen  weaving,  and  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
printing  industries  of  Ghent,  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries,  age  of 
employees,  duration  of  employment,  family  earnings,  and  cost  of 
living.  The  appended  tables  contain  extittcts  of  wage  statistics  in  the 
cotton  industry  of  Ghent  from  1802  to  1898,  compiled  from  all  avail- 
able sources;  data,  relating  to  hours  of  labor  from  1889  to  1898;  sta- 
tistics of  unemployment  and  wage  data  published  in  foreign  countries. 
Each  extract  is  presented  separately  and  the  source  is  given  in  every 
case.     Graphic  charts  are  also  shown. 

FRANCE. 

Resvltats  stcttistiqties  du  Hecensement  des  Inditstries  et  Professions. 
(D^nombrement  g^n^ral  de  la  population  du  29  Mars,  1896.)  Direc- 
tion de  I'Office  du  Travail,  Ministfire  du  Commerce,  de  I'Industrie, 
des  Postes  et  des  Tfl^graphes.  Volume  I,  iii,  845  pp. ;  Volume  U, 
803  pp. ;  Volume  III,  cix,  633  pp. ;  Volume  IV,  cxxviii,  440  pp. 

In  these  four  volumes  are  presented  the  returns  of  the  French 
census  of  industries  and  occupations  taken  on  March  29,  1896.  Vol- 
ume I  contains  the  introductory  part  and  shows  the  methods  employed 
in  taking  the  enumeration  and  presenting  the  results,  copies  of  sched- 
ules used,  instructions  given,  reports,  oflScial  orders,  and  other  docu- 
ments, a  classification  and  alphabetical  list  of  industries  and  occupations, 
and  copies  of  enumeration  schedules  used  in  other  countries.  Part  of 
Volume  I  and  Volumes  II  and  III  contain  the  detailed  returns — the 
first  for  15  departments  in  northern  and  eastern  France,  the  second 
f(»r  27  departments  in  southeastern  France,  and  the  third  for  45 
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departments  in  central  and  western  France.  Volume  IV  gives  the 
general  results  for  the  whole  of  France,  showing  the  total  population 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  on  March  29,  1896. 

The  population  of  France  as  enumerated  on  that  date  was  composed 
as  follows:  Population  engaged  in  gainful  professional  or  industrial 
occupations,  18,467,338;  population  engaged  in  occupations  in  foreign 
countries,  4,515;  population  engaged  in  gainful,  but  other  than  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  occupations,  1,027,918;  population  not  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  18,769,240;  total  population,  38,269,011.  (a) 

The  present  report  deals  only  with  the  first-mentioned  class — those 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  professional  or  industrial  occupations. 
This  class  includes  18,467,338,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
of  France.  For  each  industry  the  occupations  are  grouped  under 
four  classes,  namely,  proprietors  and  managers  of  establishments 
{chefs  d^ etahlissements)^  salaried  employees  and  wage  workers  in 
establishments  {employes  et  ouvrlers  des  etabli8sem>ents)^  proprietors 
and  wage  workers  working  alone  on  their  own  account  {tra/oaiUeurs 
independants)^  and  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  employees 
and  wage  workers  who  are  out  of  employment  {employes  et  ouvriers 
sans  eraploi). 

In  the  following  table  this  part  of  the  population  is  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  principal  industry  and  occupation  groups: 

POPULATION  OF    FRANCE    ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  PROFESSIONAL  OR   INDUSTRIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  ON  MARCH  26,  1S96. 


Occupations  and  industries. 


Fisheries 

Forestry  and  agriculture 

Mininff  and  quarrying 

Manoiacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits   

Transportation  and  handling 

Commercial  and  banking  pursuits  and 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  tneatrical 
tablishments  ana  agencies 

Professional  pursuits 

Personal  and  domestic  service 

State  or  communal  service 

Not  reported 


es- 


Total. 


Proprie- 
tors and 
managers 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


13.461 

3,072,747 

6,487 

687,234 
20,962 


430,542 
36,039 
14,090 


345 


4,281,847 


Salaried 

em- 
ployees 
and  wage 
workers 

in  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 


23,981 

3,260,253 

209,051 

2,936,882 
587,730 


639,458 
161,368 
794,967 
688,499 
21,854 


9,324,046 


Proprie- 
tors 
and  wage 
workers 
working 
alone. 


29,165 
2,016,948 
8,636 

1,505,866 
45,278 


479.185 

122,715 

80,010 


4,399 


4,292,202 


Persons 

out  of 

work.  (6) 


630 

37,934 

1.883 

131,313 
37,194 


26.584 

3,631 

18,818 

594 

10.990 


269,471 


Position 

not 
reported. 


4,399 

42.177 

806 

117,074 
21,447 


28,048 
15,523 
61,179 


9,120 


299.772 


Total. 


71.626 

8,480.069 

220,816 

5.878.360 
712.611 


1,608,817 

339,176 

969,064 

689,098 

46,708 


18,467,888 


a  This  total  includes  only  such  persons  as  were  actually  in  France  on  the  night  of  March  28-29, 1896, 
while  the  population  usually  given  for  France  for  1896,  namely,  38,517.975,  inclades  also  persons  resi- 
dent in  France  but  temporarily  absent  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration. 

h  Including  only  peraons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  employees  and  wage  worken. 
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Of  the  18,420,630  persons  whose  occupations  were  known,  45.77 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  forestry  and  agriculture,  29.20  per  cent  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  8.70  per  cent  in  commerce, 
banking,  etc.,  5.26  per  cent  in  personal  and  domestic  service,  3.87 
per  cent  in  transportation  and  handling,  3.74  per  cent  in  the  state 
and  communal  services,  1.84  per  cent  in  professional  pursuits,  1.23  per 
cent  in  mining  and  quarrying,  and  0.39  per  cent  in  the  fisheries. 

Of  the  18,167,566  persons  the  status  of  whose  employment  was 
reported,  23.57  per  cent  were  proprietors  and  managers  of  establish- 
ments, 51.32  per  cent  were  salaried  employees  and  wage  workers  in 
establishments,  23.63  per  cent  were  proprietors  and  workmen  working 
alone,  and  1.48  per  cent  were  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried 
employees  and  wage  workers,  but  who  were  out  of  work  on  March 
29,  1896. 

Of  the  18,467,338  persons  engaged  in  gainful  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional occupations,  the  sex  of  23,559  was  not  reported.  Of  the 
others,  12,061,121,  or  65.39  per  cent,  were  males,  and  6,382,658,  or 
34.61  per  cent,  were  females. 

The  average  age  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the 
principal  groups  of  industries  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE   AGE   OF    PERSONS    ENGAGED    IN    GAINFUL   OCCUPATIONS   IN   THE   THREE 

PRINCIPAL  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Males. 


Industries. 


A^ricultore  and  forestry 

IfAnufacturing,  mining  and  auar- 

rring,  transportation  and  nan- 
Commerce,   banking,   etc.,   and 

personal  service 


Propri 
etors 
and 
man- 
agers of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Sal- 
aried 
em- 
ployees 
and 
wage 
work- 
ers in 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


29 


Propri- 
etors 
and 

wage 

work- 
ers 

work- 
ing 

alone. 


Persons 

out  of 

work,  (a) 


Females. 


34 
33 


48 

45 
45 


43 

40 
34 


Propri 
etors 
and 
man- 
agers oi 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


46 

40 
42 


Sal- 
aried 
em- 
ployees 
and 
wage 
work- 
ers in 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Propri- 
etors 
and 
wage 
work- 
ers 
work- 
ing 
alone. 


29 

31 
29 


49 

37 
46 


Persons 

out  of 

work,  (a) 


40 

85 
35 


a  Including  only  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  employees  and  wage  workers. 

A  new  feature  of  the  present  census  of  occupations  and  industries  is 
the  collection  and  tabulation  of  data  regarding  the  unemployed.  This 
includes  only  persons  belonging  to  the  class  of  salaried  employees  and 
wage  workers  who  were  out  of  work  on  March  29, 1896.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  number  of  persons  out  of  work,  classified  according 
to  age  groups  and  causes  of  unemployment: 
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CAUSES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  FRANCE  ON  MARCH  29. 1896. 


Cause  of  unemployment. 


Sickness  or  invalidity 

Dullness  of  season 

Inability  to  secure  work  for  other  reasons 
Not  reported 

Total 


Persona. 


24  years 
or  under. 


14,556 
17,619 
17,367 
15,438 


64,960 


25  to  64 
years. 


48,625 
40.095 
39,038 
88,762 


166,520 


65  years 
or  over. 


10,949 
2,866 
2,822 
2,697 


18,784 


Age  not 
reportcid. 


6.469 
8,564 
8.725 
5,610 


19.868 


ToUl. 


80.509 
64,144 
62.462 
62.407 


209.002 


Of  207,196  persons,  the  cause  of  whose  unemployment  was  reported, 
38.90  per  cent  were  out  of  work  on  account  of  sickness  or  invalidity, 
30.96  per  cent  on  account  of  dullness  of  season,  and  30.14  per  cent 
on  account  of  inability  to  secure  work  for  other  reasons.  Of  250,234 
reporting  age,  25.97  per  cent  were  24  years  of  age  or  under,  66.55  per 
cent  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64  years,  and  7.48  per  cent  were 
65  years  of  age  or  over.  Of  those  65  years  of  age  or  over  whose  age 
and  cause  of  unemployment  were  reported,  over  two-thirds  were  out 
of  work  on  account  of  sickness  or  invalidity. 

In  enumerating  establishments,  all  cases  were  included  where  two 
or  more  persons  were  working  together,  either  as  coworkers  or  as 
employers  and  employees.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
establishments  in  each  group  of  industries,  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  employees  in  each: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  FRANCE  ON  MARCH  26, 1896. 


Occupations  and  industries. 


Fisheries 

Forestry  and  agriculture 

Minineand  quarrying 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pnrsuits — 

Transi>ortation  and  handling 

Commercial  and  banking  pursuits,  and 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  theatrical  estab- 
lishments and  agencies 

Professional  pursuits 

Personal  and  domestic  service 

State  or  communal  service 

Not  reported 


Total 
establish- 
ments. 


11,430 

1,970,290 

6,939 

614,968 

19,917 


309.046 

37,434 

12,610 

110 

270 


Total p.  983, 014 


f- 


Establishments  haying— 


No  em- 
ploy- 


866 

480,716 

253 

87,413 

1,013 


71,470 
847 
671 


78 


ItolO 
em- 
ployees. 


9,664 

1,464,770 

6.412 

634,006 

16,907 


214,860 

81,426 

11,862 

29 

181 


693,226  ;2. 288, 109 


11  to 

100 

em- 

ploy- 

ees. 


106 
10,154 

1,023 
31,446 

1,118 


6,288 

2,628 

81 

22 


62,668 


101  to 
1,000 
em- 
ploy- 


2 

31 

141 

8,265 

71 


138 
74 


44 


8,761 


Over 

1,000 

em- 

ploy- 


48 

94 

6 


10 


14 


167 


lish- 
menti 

not 
report- 
ing 
em- 
ploy- 


790 

14«620 

67 

8,752 

1,807 


16,886 

2,564 

156 

1 

U 


45.106 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Verslagen  der  Kamers  van  Arbeid  over  1900.     252  pp.     (Published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Waterstaat,  Commerce,  and  Industry.) 

* 

This  is  the  second  annual  compilation  of  the  reports  made  by  the 
local  councils  of  labor  established  by  royal  decree  in  accordance  with 
an  act  passed  May  2,  1897.  (a)  According  to  regulations  made  m 
pursuance  of  this  law,  each  council  is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the 
ministry  of  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry  on  or  before  April  1 
of  each  year,  showing  the  membership,  names  of  officers,  and  number 
of  meetings  held,  and  giving  a  review  of  labor  conditions,  a  statement 
of  the  advice  given  and  of  the  authorities  advised,  copies  of  agree- 
ments or  regulations  made,  information  regarding  labor  disputes 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  councils,  the  proceedings  of  boards  of 
conciliation  whenever  appointed,  etc. 

The  present  compilation  of  these  reports  includes  tabular  statements 
showing,  for  each  council  reporting,  the  date  of  organization,  the  loca- 
tion and  membei*ship  of  the  council,  the  industries  represented,  the 
number  of  employers  and  employees  on  the  voting  list,  the  number 
who  voted  at  the  last  election,  the  number  of  meetings  held  by  the 
councils  and  by  the  governing  boards,  and  other  information.  The 
tabular  statements  are  followed  by  extracts  in  text  fonn  from  indi- 
vidual reports  of  45  councils,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics.  On 
January  1,  1901,  79  councils  had  been  authorized  by  royal  decree,  of 
whicli  58  had  been  organized.  Of  these  47  reported  to  the  ministry, 
22  making  returns  for  the  first  time. 

a  For  an  accoant  of  this  law,  showiDg  the  purposes,  organization,  etc.,  of  these 
oouncils  of  labor,  see  Bulletin  No.  30,  pp.  1046-1051. 


DECISIONS  OF  C0in3.TS  APFECTinG  LABOB. 

{This  subject,  b^un  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Civil  Service — Removal  of  Honorably  Discharged  Soldier — 
Constitutionality  of  Statute — Stutzbach  v.  Coler^  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  Yorky  61  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  697. — In  this  case 
it  appeared  that  the  relator,  Stutzbach,  was  an  employee  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  of  New  York  City,  and  that,  on  a  reduction  of  the 
appropriation  for  that  department,  Coler,  city  comptroller,  was  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  a  number  of  employees.  Fourteen  men  were  selected 
for  dismissal,  among  whom  was  Stutzbach,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  of  which  latter  fact  the  comptroller  was  ignorant.  Chap- 
ter 370,  sec.  21,  acts  of  1899,  provides  that  ''no  person  holding  a  posi- 
tion [in  the  civil  service]  by  appointment  or  employment  *  ♦  * 
who  is  an  honorably  discharged  soldier  *  *  *  shall  be  removed 
from  such  position  or  employment,  except  for  incompetency  or  mis- 
conduct shown  after  a  hearing,  upon  due  notice,  upon  stated  charges, 
and  with  the  right  to  such  employee  or  appointee  to  a  review  by  a 
writ  of  certiorari." 

Under  this  law  Stutzbach  applied  for  a  peremptory  writ  command- 
ing his  reinstatement.  This  was  denied  in  special  term,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  to  the  appellate  division,  which  reversed  the  court 
below,  giving  Stutzbach  his  position.  Defendant  Coler  then  brought 
the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York.  Further  facts  appear 
in  the  remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

Lack  of  infonnation  justified  the  act  of  the  comptroller  in  attempt- 
ing to  discharge  him  [Stutzbach];  but,  if  his  removal  was  illegal 
because  he  was  a  veteran,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  comptroller,  when 
the  fact  came  to  his  knowledge,  to  reinstate  the  relator. 

*  *  *  The  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  compel  reinstate- 
ment, which  we  tnink  the  relator  is  entitled  to,  provided  his  removal 
was  not  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Stated  charges  were  not  made 
against  this  relator  for  incompetency  or  misconduct,  and  ai  hearing 
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given  to  him  thereon  upon  due  notice;  and  hence  his  removal  was, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  statute,  illegal.  The  comptroller's 
return  to  the  writ  indicates  that  he  was  selected  for  discharge  because 
be  was  the  least  competent  man  in  his  bureau,  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  statute  to  discharge  a  man  for  incompetency. 
Before  the  dismissal  takes  place,  the  charge  of  incompetency  must  be 
made,  notice  given,  and  the  hearing  had. 

It  is  now  urged  that,  in  so  far  as  the  statute  extends  preference  of 
veterans  beyona  that  accorded  to  them  by  the  constitution,  it  is  void. 
The  constitution  only  provides  for  a  preference  of  veterans  in  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  within  the  State,  ana  does 
not,  in  terms  or  otherwise,  provide  that  they  shall  be  continued  in  the 
public  service  in  preference  to  other  appointees;  and  the  contention  is 
that  the  legislature  can  not  go  further  and  give  a  preference  beyond 
that  declared  in  the  constitution.  ♦  ♦  *  Now  wnile  the  legislature 
can  not  enact  laws  repugnant  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  it 
may  legislate  further  in  that  direction  from  time  to  time,  if  in  its 
judgment  it  shall  seem  wise  to  do  so.  And  so  it  was  within  its  power 
to  place  a  limit  upon  the  removal  of  pei*sons  employed  in  the  public 
service,  as  it  has  done  by  section  21. 

Reinstatement  should  be  affirmed  with  costs. 


Railroad  CJompanies — Payment  of  Wages  to  Discharged  Em- 
ployees— Penalty  for  Nonpayment  when  DvY^—Fordyce  et  al,  v. 
Gorey^  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas^  65  SoiUhvestern  Reporter^  page 
4^9. — Gorey  brought  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of  Polk  County  to  recover 
wages  due  him  by  Fordyce  &  Withers,  receivers  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  and  to  assess  the  penalty  accru- 
ing under  the  statute.  Section  6243,  Sand.  &  H.  Dig.  (1894),  provides 
that  wages  of  discharged  employees  of  railroad  companies  shall  l)e  due 
and  payable  on  the  day  of  their  discharge,  and  if  not  then  paid,  as  a 
penalty  for  nonpayment,  the  wages  of  such  employees  shall  continue  at 
the  same  rate  until  paid.  Gorey  was  the  conductor  of  a  train  in  charge 
of  the  receivers,  and  as  such  had  collected  certain  sums  of  money  which 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  said  receivers,  but  the  amount  of  money  so 
due  was  in  dispute.  Instruction  No.  2  for  the  plaintiff  was  as  follows: 
"  If  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a 
penalty  in  this  case,  then  in  that  event  he  will  be  entitled  to  said  penalty 
from  the  date  of  his  discharge  up  to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  defend- 
ants' answer  in  this  case."  The  jury  awarded  the  penalty  from  date 
of  discharge,  and  on  exception  to  the  above  instruction  the  case  came 
to  the  supreme  court,  which  reversed  the  judgment  and  directed  a  new 
trial. 

Judge  Hughes,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

We  think  there  is  reversible  error  in  the  second  instruction  set  out 
herein,  because  there  had  been  no  ascertainment  of  the  plaintiff's  short- 
age, and  consequently  the  amount  which  the  railroad  company  owed  him 
hiad  not  been,  and  could  not  have  been,  ascertained  at  the  time  of  his 
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discharge  by  the  receivers;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  fault. 
The  receivers,  therefore,  were  not  liable  to  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
pay  his  wages  until  they  knew  what  was  due  him,  or  could  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  have  ascertained  the  same,  for  failure 
to  pay  his  wages  after  which  time  only  the  penalty  would  attach,  and 
not  from  the  time  of  his  discharge.  This  is  a  penal  act,  and  shduld  be 
strictly  construed. 

Strikes — Injunction— Enticing  Apprentices — Construction  of 
Statute — Southern  Railway  Company  v.  Machinists'^  Local  Union 
No,  H  et  al.^  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Tennessee^  111  Federal  Reporter^  p<^e  J^B. — In  this  case  the  above- 
named  labor  union  went  on  strilte  in  obedience  to  orders  from  a  cen- 
tral organization.  The  union  established  and  maintained  pickets 
around  the  shops  of  the  railway  company,  and  its  members  climbed 
telephone  poles  and  fences  to  watch  such  shops;  gathered  in  numbers 
at  the  entrances,  and  sent  abusive  and  threatening  messages  to  work- 
men inside.  They  thrust  themselves  upon  unwilling  workmen  to 
argue  and  persuade,  and  in  some  instances  personal  assaults  were 
made  upon  such  workmen  by  strikers  or  their  friends. 

A  statute  of  Tennessee  (Acts  1875,  chap.  93)  provides  ''that  here- 
after it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  this  State  knowingly  to 
hire,  contmct  with,  decoy,  or  entice  away,  directly  or  indirectly,  any- 
one, male  or  female,  Avho  is  at  the  time  under  contmct  or  employ  of 
another."  Counsel  for  the  labor  union  maintained  that  this  statute 
applied  to  farm  laborers  only,  and  that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  act  of 
the  union's  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
railroad  company's  apprentices  to  break  their  contracts  and  leave  its 
service. 

The  company  petitioned  for  an  injunction  against  the  continuance 
of  the  acts  above  named.  In  granting  the  injunction.  Judge  Ham- 
mond used  in  part  the  following  language: 

If  the  picketing,  the  climbing  of  the  adjacent  telephone  poles,  the 
climbing  upon  the  fences,  the  watching  of  the  shops,  the  assemblies  in 
the  streets  and  at  the  entrances  and  the  constant  and  unceasing  surveil- 
lance had  been  confined  to  obtaining  information  and  to  unobjectionable 
social  intercourse,  for  the  purpose  of  begging  and  entreating  not  to 
work,  there  could  be  no  injunction.  But  the  thrusting  themselves 
uix)n  unwilling  ''scabs"  to  "ar^ue;"  "persuading,"  picketing,  climb- 
ing poles  and  fences,  as  an  exhibition  of  lorce  and  threats,  accompanied 
by  such  assaults  as  have  been  mentioned;  violent,  abusive,  and  threaten- 
ing messages  sent  to  ""scabs"  inside,  and  the  like,  as  shown  in  this 
proof,  come  clearly  within  the  decisions  against  such  conduct. 

The  strikers  can  not  have,  under  the  law  of  equal  rights,  a  liberty  of 
contracting  as  they  please,  working  when  they  please,  and  quitting 
when  they  please,  Avhich  does  not  belong  alike  to  the  "scabs"  and  their 
employers.  And  it  is  this  right  the  courts  of  equity  enforce  by  injunc- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  established  tnatas 
the  law  of  this  case. 
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Referring  to  the  defendant's  contention  that  the  statute  cited  above 
applies  only  to  enticing  farm  laborers,  the  court  said: 

This  nowhere  appears  on  the  face  of  the  statute,  or  otherwise  in  any 
other  way  than  as  an  inference  to  be  drawn  from  what  counsel  and  the 
court  know  of  the  political  and  industrial  conditions  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  If  a  legislature  intends  to  limit  its  enactment,  they  must 
do  so  by  the  terms  or  the  act  itself,  and  no  other  limitation  is  authori- 
tative where  the  language  is  unambiguous  and  consti*ues  itself. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Cabriers — Injury  to  Employee  on  Sleeping  Car — Contract 
LufiTiNG  Liability — Rvssdl  v.  Pitt8hi7*g^  Cincinnati^  Chicago  and 
St.  Ixmis  Railway  Co.^  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  61  Northeastern 
Reporter^  pa^e  678, — In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  Russell,  was  a  porter  on 
a  Pullman  sleeping  car.  A  door  or  other  object  projecting  from  a  train 
on  a  side  track  struck  and  injured  the  plaintiff  while  the  train  on  which 
he  was  riding  was  moving  rapidly  over  the  main  ti'ack. 

The  road  and  both  trains  were  under  the  control  of  the  above-named 
railroad  company,  the  Pullman  car  on  which  Russell  was  employed 
being  carried  under  special  contract.  In  the  superior  court  of  Marion 
County  suit  was  brought  against  the  company  to  recover  damages  for 
the  injury  so  inflicted,  and  judgment  was  rendered  in  its  favor,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff  appealed. 

The  answer  of  the  railroad  company  alleged,  in  its  second  paragraph, 
that  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  among  other  agreements  made 
in  its  contract,  had  promised  to  indemnify  the  railroad  company  for 
any  liability  arising  against  it  for  any  personal  injury,  death,  or  other- 
wise of  any  emploj'^ee  of  the  Pullman  Company,  such  employees  to  be 
carried  by  the  road  free  of  charge. 

The  answer  further  alleged  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
appellant,  Russell,  was  being  hauled  in  the  car  of  which  he  had  charge 
as  porter  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  above  referred 
to;  and  that  prior  to  receiving  the  injury  he  had  himself  agreed  in 
writing  with  the  Pullman  Company,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  legal 
representatives,  to  assume  all  risks  of  accident  or  casualties,  by  rail- 
road travel  or  'otherwise,  incident  to  such  employment  and  service, 
and  to  release  the  Pullman  Company  from  all  claims  for  liability  of 
any  nature  or  character  whatsoever  on  account  of  any  personal  injury 
or  death  in  such  employment  and  service. 

A  clause  of  like  tenor  released  from  liability  all  transportation 
companies  oyer  whose  lines  the  cars  of  the  Pullman  Company  might 
operate. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  answer  repeated  much  the  same  facts, 
introducing  no  new  matter. 

Both  these  paragraphs  were  demurred  to,  and  the  demurrers  over- 
ruled    The  appellant   assigns  for  error    the    overruling  of  these 
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demurrers,  which,  a»  involving  the  same  qoesdons,  were  considered 
together. 

In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Judge  Dowlingsaid: 

The  principal  question  here  pres?ented  is  whether  a  contnct  between 
a  palace  rrar  company  and  a  porter  having  charge  of  one  of  its  sleep- 
ing car»  in  invalid  in  bo  far  ns  it  attempts  to  exempt  transportation 
companies  over  whose  lines  the  coaches  of  the  palace  car  company  are 
being  run  from  all  liability  arising  from  their  negligence  and  the 
negligence  of  their  senants,  and  whether  such  contract  may  be 
pitted  in  bar  of  an  action  b3'  such  porter  against  a  transportation 
company  for  an  injury  caused  wholly  by  the  latter's  n^ligence. 

The  court  here  stated  the  rule  of  law  that  a  conunon  carrier  of 
goods  and  passengers  can  not  by  contract  secure  release  from  liability 
for  injuries  resulting  from  its  own  negligence,  and  continued: 

The  appellant  did  not  occupy  the  position  of  an  ordinary  passenger 
upon  appellee's  train.  He  was  not  being  carried  upon  any  journey 
from  one  point  to  another,  nor  was  f lis  presence  incidental  to  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  which  the  carrier  was  bound  to  accept.  He  occupied 
the  sleeping  car  as  a  part  of  his  employment  with  the  Pullman  Com- 
I)i»ny.  In  no  sense  was  the  appellee  bound  to  accept  the  appellant 
ujwn  its  trains  solely  because  he  accompanied  a  palace  car  tendered  by 
the  Pullman  Company,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  carrier  was 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  accept  and  haul  the  sleeping  car  itself. 

The  court  concluded  that  "the  appellee  could  under  these  circum- 
stances contract  specially  for  a  release  from  all  liability  for  negligence 
toward  appellant." 

As  to  Russell's  claim  that  inasmuch  as  the  railroad  company  was 
not  a  party  to  the  contract  entered  into  between  himself  and  the  Pull- 
man Company,  it  could  receive  no  benefit  from  it,  it  was  said: 

The  contract  referred  generally  to  transportation  com{)anies  over 
whose  lines  the  Pullman  Company  should  run  its  cars.  This  compre- 
h(»nded  theapj)ellee,  and,  as  the  contract  was  prima  facie  for  the  benefit 
of  the  appellee,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  accepted  its  provisions,  and 
it  may  now  claim  its  advantages,  as  one  in  whose  interest  the  agree- 
ment was  executed. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 


('ONSPIRACY — Blacklisting — Trlmhle  v.  Prudential  Life  In&wrance 
(Jo,  of  America,,  Court  of  Appeah  of  Kentucky^  6 If,  Southwestern 
Reporter^  page  915. — This  was  an  action  by  D.  L.  Trimble  against  the 
a})ovc-entitled  company  to  recover  damages  for  a  conspiracy  to  pre- 
vent plaintiflf,  Trimble,  from  receiving  employment.  In  the  circuit 
court  of  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  where  the  case  was  heard,  a  judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  defendant  insurance  company,  and  the  plaintiff 
appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  October  29,  1901,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the  lower 
'ourt. 
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Judge  Hobson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  petition  in  this  case  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  case 
of  Baker  v.  Insurance  Co.,  64  S.  W.  913,  [See  this  page,  below],  this 
day  decided,  except  that  in  this  case  it  is  charged  that  appellant 
[Trimble]  applied  to  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Metro- 
politan Life  insurance  Company  for  employment,  and  was  refused  by 
these  companies  by  reason  of  the  agreement  not  to  employ  one  who 
had  been  discharged  by  the  Prudential.  Damages  are  prayed  against 
the  Prudential  for  preventing  his  employment  by  the  other  two  com- 
panies. The  Sun  Life  and  Metropolitan  Companies  had  the  right  to 
employ  or  not  to  employ  any  applicant  as  they  pleased.  The  alleged 
agreement  that  neither  of  them  would  employ  one  who  had  been  dis- 
charged by  either  of  the  other  two  was  contrary  to  public  policy,  and 
not  obligatory.  The  refusal  of  the  two  companies  to  employ  appli- 
cant was  therefore  their  voluntary  act.  It  violated  no  legal  right  of 
his,  and,  under  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  case  referred  to,  he  has 
no  cause  of  action.    Judgment  affirmed. 


Conspiracy — Blacklisting  —  Procuring  Discharge — Bal^r  v. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co,^  Court  of  Appeah  of  Kentxicky^  6J^ 
Southwestern  Reporter^  page  913. — ^This  was  an  action  by  George  T. 
Baker  against  the  above-entitled  company  to  recover  damages  for  the 
act  of  the  defendant  company  in  discharging  plaintiff,  Baker,  from  its 
employment  pursuant  to  a  conspiracy  with  others  for  that  purpose. 
The  plaintiflPs  petition,  filed  in  the  circuit  court  of  Fayette  County, 
Ky.,  where  the  action  was  brought,  stated,  among  other  particulars, 
that  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  was  and  had  been  that  of  a  solicitor 
of  life  insurance;  that  for  five  years  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Sun  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America,  and  that  he  was  discharged 
from  said  employment  on  January  7,  1899;  that  in  February  he  was 
employed  by  the  defendant,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  was  discharged  by  said  company  during  the  same  month  at 
the  instance  and  demand  of  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company,  his 
former  employer;  that  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Prudential  Life  Insumnce 
Company  had  confederated  together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
one  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  either  of  said  insurance  connm- 
nies  from  receiving  employment  from  either  of  said  insurance  com- 
panics  for  the  period  of  two  years  after  leaving  the  company  by  which 
he  had  been  formerly  employed.  To  this  petition  the  defendant  insur- 
ance company  filed  a  general  demurrer,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
circuit  court,  and  the  petition  was  dismissed.  The  plaintiff.  Baker, 
then  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of 'the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  October  29,  1901,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the 
lower  court 
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Judge  Hobson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  same,  he  used  the  following  language: 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  his  employment 
was  for  an  indefinite  length  of  tmie.  He  had,  therefore,  the  right  to 
quit  whenever  he  saw  proper.  The  defendant  had  also  the  right  to 
terminate  the  emplovment  at  pleasure.  When  it  discharged  bim, 
therefore,  it  exercisea  only  a  legal  right.  But  it  is  insisted  that  the 
gist  of  the  action  is  not  a  breaen  of  the  contract,  but  the  conspiracy, 
which  resulted  in  the  damage  to  appellant.  This  precise  question  was 
determined  by  this  court  in  Brewster  v.  Miller,  101  Ky.  368,  41  S.  W. 
301.  In  that  case  the  undertakers  of  Louisville  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment not  to  accept  employment  from  a  person  who  was  indebt^  to 
one  of  them.  Miller  refused  to  serve  Brewster  because  he  was  in- 
debted to  them  [him]  for  previous  sennce.  The  other  defendants 
refused  for  the  reason  that  he  had  not  paid  Miller.  Brewster  sued  for 
damages,  and  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  recover.  The  court  said: 
'*We  think  Mr.  Addison  lays  down  the  correct  rule  in  his  work  on 
Torts,  when  he  says,  in  section  850,  vol.  2:  'A  criminal  proceeding  by 
way  of  indictment  lies  for  the  mere  act  of  conspiring,  but  a  civnl  action 
is  not  maintainable  unless  the  plaintiff  has  been  aggrieved  or  has  sus- 
tained actual  legal  damage  by  some  overt  act  done  m  pursuance  of  the 
conspiracy.'  *  ♦  *  One  has  the  right  to  decline  to  enter  into  a 
business  undertaking  with  any  one." 

"It  is  a  part  of  ever}^  man's  civil  rights  that  he  be  left  at  liberty  to 
refuse  busmess  relations  with  any  person  whomsoever,  whether  the 
refusal  rests  upon  reason  or  is  the  result  of  whim,  caprice,  prejudice, 
or  malice.  W  ith  his  reasons  neither  the  public  nor  third  persons  have 
any  legal  concern."  (Coolev,  Torts,  §  238.)  This  case  followed  Bour- 
lier  V.  McCaulev,  91  Ky.  135,  15  S.  W.  60,  11  L.  R.  A.  550,  34  Am. 
St.  Kep.  171,  where  the  court  said:  "  Whether  a  legal  wrong  has  been 
done  or  not  depends  upon  the  nature  and  Quality  of  the  act,  and  not 
upon  the  motive  of  the  person  doing  it."  Where  falsehood  or  coercion 
is  employed  to  secure  a  discharge  or  prevent  an  employment,  a  differ- 
ent rule  applies.     Judgment  affirmed. 


Conspiracy — Blacklisting — Procuring  Discharge — Baker  v. 
Sun  Life  Insurance  Cmnpany^  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky^  6J^ 
SouthveHtern  Eej)orter^  p(ig^  ^^7' — Suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Fayette  County  to  recover  damages  from  the  above-named 
company,  charging  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  dis- 
charge of  the  plaintiff.  Baker,  from  his  employment  by  another  com- 
pany.    From  an  adverse  judgment  the  plaintiff  appealed. 

In  affirming  the  action  of  the  court  below  Judge  Hobson  said  in 

pai*t: 

A  party  to  a  contract  can  not  maintain  an  action  against  a  person 
who  has  maliciousl}^  advised  and  procured  the  other  party  to  break  it, 
unless  the  person  propuring  the  })reaking  of  the  contract  did  so  by 
coercion  or  deception,  and  thus  caused  the  part}^  to  break  the  contract 
against  his  will,  or  contrary  to  his  purpose. 
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Conspiracy — Boycott  by  Members  of  Association — Coercion — 
Damages — Boutwell  et  aL  v,  Marr  et  al.^  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont^ 
^2  Atlantic  Reporter^  page  607, — In  this  case  James  M.  Boutwell  and 
others,  doing  business  in  Barre  as  the  Boutwell  Polishing  Company, 
sought  to  recover  damages  from  Marr  and  others,  members  of  the 
Granite  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  injury  to  the  plaintiffs'  bus- 
iness. Boutwell  had  purchased  a  granite-polishing  mill  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  the  time  of  purchase 
was  assured  by  the  patrons  that  they  would  continue  their  custom. 
They  did  so  for  some  months,  the  Avork  of  the  mill  averaging  more 
than  $1,000  per  month  until  November,  when  it  fell  to  $200,  while  no 
work  was  offered  in  December  and  January  following.  On  the  10th  of 
November  the  loc^l  association  had  indorsed  a  resolution  of  the  Gran- 
ite Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  England,  with  which  it  was 
connected,  to  the  effect  that  "no  trade  shall  be  conducted  with  any 
individual,  firm,  or  corporation  engaging  in  cutting,  quarrying,  or 
polishing  granite  in  the  State  of  Vermont  who  are  not  members  of 
this  association."  Violation  of  this  rule  involved  a  fine  of  $50.  Wit- 
nesses testified  that  they  as  members  of  the  local  association  had  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  understanding  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  prevent  any  person  in  the  association  from  doing  business  with 
anyone  who  declined  to  join  it,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  been  asked 
to  join,  but  had  declined,  and  that  their  refusal  was  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  their  business.  It  was  also  in  evidence  that  defendants  had 
said  that  the  Boutwell  company  "would  find  that  they  couldn't  do  any 
polishing  business  until  they  joined  the  association,"  and  that  "the 
effect  of  the  resolution  was  to  destroy  their  business  in  one  day  but  if 
they  would  join  the  association,  they  could  get  it  back  in  one  day." 

On  suit  in  the  Washington  County  court  both  actual  and  exemplar}^ 
damages  were  awarded,  and  on  exceptions  by  the  defendants  the  case 
came  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  where  the  judgment  was 
affirmed  as  to  the  actual  and  reversed  as  to  the  exemplary  damages. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Munson,  Avho 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

There  was  clearly  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  defendants 
undertook  to  compel  the  plaintiffs  to  join  the  association  by  depriving 
their  mill  of  work,  and  that  they  made  use  of  their  organization  as  a 
means  of  concerted  action  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  But  there 
was  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  defendants  made  any  attempt 
to  compel  persons,  not  members  of  the  association,  to  withhold  tlicir 
patronage,  and  they  insist  that  they  can  not  be  made  liable  for  simply 
withholding  their  own. 

It  is  clear  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  own  patronage 
when  he  pleases,  but  it  is  ec^ually  clear  that  he  has  no  right  to  employ 
threats  or  intimidation  to  divert  the  patronage  of  another.  If  it  be 
true  as  a  general  proposition  that  several  may  lawfully  unite  in  douig 
to  anothers  injury,  even  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  unlawful  pur- 
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pose,  whatever  each  has  a  right  to  do  individually,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  combination  may  not  be  so  brought  about  as  to  make  its 
united  action  an  unlawful  means.  It  may  be  true  that  if  the  defend- 
ants, acting  independently  of  any  organization,  and  moved  solely  by 
similarity  of  interest  and  views,  had  united  in  withdrawing  their 
patronage,  the  effect  upon  the  plaintiffs'  business  would  have  been 
the  same,  and  yet  the  oefendants  have  incurred  no  liability.  But,  in 
the  case  supposed,  the  united  action  would  result  from  the  free  exer- 
cise of  individual  choice.  It  will  be  seen  upon  further  inauiry  that 
this  can  not  be  said  of  the  action  of  an  organization  like  that  of  the 
defendants.  The  withdrawal  of  patronage  by  concerted  action,  if 
legal  in  itself,  becomes  illegal  when  the  concert  of  action  is  procured 
by  coercion.  In  this  case  it  could  easily  be  found  that  a  fine  of  $50 
for  a  violation  of  the  rules  was  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  rules 
adopted  to  secure  a  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  member- 
ship. If  in  fact  designed  to  hold  unwilling  members  to  unity  of  action 
in  any  aggressive  movement  of  unlawful  character,  the  defendants 
can  not  complain  if  the  law  so  treats  it. 

The  fact  that  the  members  of  the  association  voluntarily  assumed  its 
o})ligations  in  the  fii-st  instance,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  is  not  controlling. 
The  law  can  not  be  compelled  by  any  initial  agreement  of  an  associate 
member  to  treat  him  as  one  having  no  choice  but  that  of  the  majority, 
nor  JUS  a  willing  participant  in  whatever  action  may  be  taken.  The 
voluntary  acceptjince  of  by-laws  providing  for  the  imposition  of  coer- 
cive tines  does  not  make  them  legal  and  collectible,  and  the  standing 
threat  of  their  imposition  may  properl}'^  be  classed  with  the  ordinary 
threat  of  suits  upon  groundless  claims.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  associa- 
tion had  comprised  but  a  small  portion  of  the  manufacturers,  and  had 
destroyed  the  plaintiffs'  business  by  compelling  the  manufacturers 
to  join  them  in  withholding  patronage,  its  members  would  have  been 
liable.  But  it  is  claimed,  in  enect,  that  a  business  can  be  destroyed  with 
impunity  when  the  organization  has  become  so  extensive  that  there  are 
no  outside  patrons  to  control,  or  so  few  that  their  coui'se  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment.  Upon  this  theorv,  every  successful  instance  of  coer- 
cion would  increase  the  safety  with  which  another  coercion  could  be 
attempted,  and,  when  coercion  had  been  pursued  until  but  one  contu- 
macious pei*son  remained,  immunity  would  be  complete.  It  is  clear 
that  the  law  can  not  concede  to  organizations  of  this  character  the 
powers  and  immunities  claimed  for  their  association  by  these  defend- 
ants, and  retain  its  own  power  to  protect  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  capital  or  labor. 

The  case  stands  upon  grounds  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  allow- 
ance of  exemplary  damages;  for  damages  of  this  nature,  if  ever  recov- 
emble  against  several  defendants,  are  recoverable  only  where  all  ai-o 
shown  to  have  been  moved  by  a  wanton  desire  to  injure.  Judgment 
for  actual  damages,  with  interest  from  date  of  judgment  below. 


LAWS  OF  VASI0TT8  STATES  SELATnTG  TO  LABOS  ENACTED  SINCE 

JAHUABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  In  sncceasive  Issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

CONKBCTIC  UT. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  35. — Discharged  soldierSf  etc,,  employed  in  public  buildings. 

Section  1.  No  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  having  served  as 
such  in  the  Union  army  or  navy  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  holding  a  position 
by  appointment  or  employment  as  janitor,  engineer,  or  fireman  in  any  public  build- 
ing owned  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  or  by  the  several  counties  thereof,  shall  be 
removed  from  such  position  or  employment  except  for  incompetency  or  misconduct 
shown,  or  have  his  compensation  reduced  except  for  cause  shown,  and  after  a  hear- 
ing held  upon  due  notice  given  to  him  of  such  hearing. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  April  19,  1901. 

Chapter  68. — Employment  of  laborers. 

Section  1.  No  contractor,  foreman,  superintendent,  or  supervisor  of  labor  shall, 
while  ^ving  or  contracting  to  furnish  employment  to  any  person  or  persons,  exact 
or  receive  anjr  |)ay,  fee,  reward,  or  voluntary  contribution  from  such  person  or  per- 
sons for  furnishing  such  employment. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  the  preceding  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or 
both. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  and  every  agent  of  anv  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  keep, 
maintain,  or  have  the  charge  of  any  lodging  house,  shanty,  tent,  or  other  structure 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  boarding  house,  lodging  place,  or  place  of  abode  for 
the  laborers  employed  by  such  person  or  agent,  shall,  within  seventy-two  hours 
after  any  such  place  shall  have  been  occupied  for  such  purpose  or  purposes,  notify 
the  local  health  officer  of  the  town,  city,  or  borough  in  which  such  place  is  situated, 
and  request  him  to  inspect  the  same.  Such  health  officer  shall,  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter,  not  exceeding  five  days,  inspect  such  premises,  and  shall  have  pow  er 
to  order  and  direct  such  alterations  or  changes  in  the  arrangements  and  details  and 
provisions  for  the  sanitation  of  such  premises,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  same  alto- 
gether, as  he  shall  under  the  circumstances  judge  will  properly  protect  the  health  of 
the  inmates. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  or  the  agent  of  anv  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  {provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
health  officer  in  relation  thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person  or  agent  of  any  corporation  employing  laborers,  who  also  is 
engaged  in  sellmg  such  laborers  any  goods  or  merchandise,  who  shall  charge  or  exact 
for  the  articles  so  sold  a  greater  sum  or  amount  than  a  reasonable  price  for  such 
articles  in  the  town  or  city  where  said  sales  are  made,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  sale  of  each  separate  article  so  made  as  aforesaid. 

Approved  May  17,  1901. 
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Chapter  83. — Inspectiorif  etc,,  of  bakeries. 

Section  1.  All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread,  or  cake  bakeries  shall 
be  drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  proper  healthful  and  sanitary 
condition  thereof,  and  constructed  with  air  shafts  and  windows  or  ventilating  pipes, 
sufficient  to  insure  ventilation,  as  the  inspector  of  factories  shall  direct;  and  no  cellar 
or  basement,  not  now  used  as  a  bakery,  shall  hereafter  be  used  and  occupied  as  a 
bakery,  and  a  cellar  heretofore  occupied  as  a  bakery  shall,  when  once  closed,  not  be 
reopened  for  use  as  a  bakery. 

Sec.  2.  Every  such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  wash  room  and 
water-closet  or  closets,  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where  the  manufacturing 
of  such  food  products  is  conducted;  and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ash 
pit  shall  be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  a  bake  shop. 

Sec.  3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  shall  be  at  least 
ei^ht  feet  in  height;  the  Hide  walls  of  such  rooms  shall  be  plastered  or  wainscoted,  the 
ceiling  plastered  or  ceiled  with  lumber  or  metal,  and,  if  required  bv  the  inspector  of 
factories,  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months;  tne  furniture  and 
utensils  of  such  room  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  moved  in  order  that  the 
furniture  and  floor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  proper  healthful  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  4.  The  manufactured  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  m  jperfectly 
dry  and  airy  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves,  and  all  other  faculties  for 
storing  the  same  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Sec.  5.  The  sleeping  places  for  persons  employed  in  a  bakery  shall  be  kept  separate 
from  the  room  or  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are  manutactured  or 
stored. 

Sec.  6.  After  an  inspection  of  a  bakery  has  been  made  by  the  inspector  of  factories 
and  it  is  found  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  inspector  may  issue  a 
certificate  to  the  owner  or  ojjerator  of  such  bakery,  that  it  is  conducted  in  compliance 
with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  where  oraers  are  issued  by  said  inspector  to 
improve  the  condition  of  a  bakery,  no  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  until  such  order 
anil  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  7.  The  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  any  property  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  8er\'ice  oi  notice  upon  him  of  an  order 
issued  by  the  inspector  of  factories  requiring  any  alterations  io  be  made  in  or  upon 
such  premises,  comply  therewith,  or  cease  to  use  or  allow  the  use  of  such  premises  as 
a  bake  shop;  such  notice  shall  be  in  writing  and  may  be  served  upon  such  owner, 
agent,  or  lessee,  either  personally  or  by  mail,  and  a  notice  by  registered  letter,  post- 
age prepaid,  mailed  to  the  last  known  address  of  such  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  as  provided  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense: 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  nundred  dollars  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  days  for  the  second  offense;  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  tnan  two 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  third  offense. 

Sec.  9.  No  employer  shall  require,  permit,  or  suffer  any  person  to  work  in  his  bake 
shop  who  is  affected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  with  scrofulous  diseases,  or  with 
any  venereal  diseases,  or  with  any  communicable  skin  affection,  and  every  employer 
is  hereby  required  to  maintain  himself  and  his  employees  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  handling,  or  sale  of  such  food  products. 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  CLXXIV  of  the  public  acts  of  1897  and  chapter  140  of  the  public 
acts  of  1899  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  29,  1901. 

Chapter  97. — Factory  iru^ction — Colored  glass  windows. 

Section  1.  Any  firm  or  corporation  using  stained,  painted,  or  corrugated  glass  in 
factory  windows,  where  the  same  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  ot  the  workmen  therein, 
shall  remove  the  same  upon  the  onier  of  the  inspector  of  factories. 

Approved  May  29,  1901. 

Chapter  100. — Employmenf  bureaus. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  oi^ganize  and 
establish  in  each  of  the  cities  of  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Norwich,  and 
Waterbury  a  free  public  employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applica- 
tions of  persons  seeking  employment  and  applications  of  persons  seeking  to  employ 
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labor.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  persons  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  any  such  bureau.  Such 
commissioner  shall  appoint  for  each  bureau  so  organized,  and  may  remove  for  good 
and  sufficient  cause,  a  superintendent  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  afiairs 
thereof.  The  salaries  of  such  superintendents  shall  be  fixed  bv  the  commissioner. 
Such  salaries  together  with  the  expenses  of  such  bureaus  shall  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  shall  not  exceed  the 
soni  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  each  office  operated. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  open,  keep,  or  carry  on  any  such  [i.  e.  where  fees  are 
charged]  employment  agency  in  this  btate,  unless  such  person  shall  procure  a  license 
from  the  commissioner  of  tne  bureau  of  labor  statistics  authorizing  the  licensee  to 
open,  keep,  or  carry  on  such  agency  at  a  designated  place,  which  license  shall  be 
issued  by  the  said  commissioner  upon  the  payment  to  nim  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for 
the  first  year  and  five  dollars  for  each  succeeding  year  for  each  and  every  employ- 
ment agency  in  the  State.  Every  license  shall  contain  a  designation  of  the  city, 
street,  and  the  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  person  licensed  shall  carry  on  the 
said  employment  agency,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  No  person  shall 
conduct  an  emplojnnent  agency  or  act  agent  for  procuring  work  or  employment  in 
any  building  where  liquor  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  reauire  such 
person  to  file  with  his  application  for  a  license  a  bond  in  due  form  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  one  or  more  sureties  to 
be  approved  by  the  said  commissioner^  and  conditioned  that  the  obligor  may  not 
violate  any  of  the  duties,  terms,  conditions,  provisions,  or  requirements  of  this  act. 
The  said  commissioner  is  authorized  cause  an  action  or  actions  to  be  brought  on 
said  bond  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  any  violation  of  any  of  its 
conditions;  and  he  may  also  revoke  any  license  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  per- 
son licensed  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  so  licensed  to  keep  a  register  in  which 
shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  language,  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant. 
Such  licensei  person  shall  also  enter  in  a  register  the  name  and  address  of  every 
person  who  shall  make  application  for  help  or  servants,  and  the  name  and  nature  of 
the  employment  for  which  such  help  shall  be  wanted.  Such  registers  shall  at  all 
reasonable  hours  be  open  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  or  his  agents. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  licensed  person  to  give  to  esu^h  and 
every  applicant  for  employment  or  w^ork  from  whom  a  fee  or  other  valuable  thing 
shall  be  received  for  procuring  such  employment,  which  fee  or  valuable  thing  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  the  value  of  two  dollars,  a  receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated  the 
name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  other  valuable  thing,  the  date,  the 
name  or  nature  of  the  employment  or  situation  to  l)e  procured,  and  a  separate 
receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  name  and  address  of^  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  applicant  shall  be  referred  or  sent  for  employment  or  work.  In  case  the 
said  applicant  shall  not  obtain  or  accept  a  situation  or  employment  through  or  by 
the  procurement  or  agency  of  such  licensed  person  within  one  month  after  registra- 
tion as  aforesaid,  then  said  licensed  person  shall  forthwith  rejiay  and  return  t<>  such 
applicant  upon  demand  bein^  made  therefor  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  or  valuable 
tnmg  paid  or  delivered  by  and  applicant  to  said  licensed  person,  provided  that  such 
demand  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  aforesaid. 
Every  receipt  aforesaid  shall  have  printed  on  tne  l>ack  thereof,  in  the  English 
language,  a  copy  of  this  section,  and  every  such  licensed  person  shall  cause  a  plain 
and  legible  printed  copy  of  this  act  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such 
a^ncy  or  place  of  business.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  print,  paint,  publish,  or 
display  on  any  sign,  window,  or  in  any  publication  the  name  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut Free  Public  Employment  Bureau  or  a  name  similar  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  or 
servants  to  any  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill-fame,  or  assignation  house,  or  to  any 
house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes.  No  such  licensed  jx'rson 
shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice  or  advertiseuunt, 
or  give  any  false  information,  or  make  any  false  promise  concerning  or  relating  to 
work  or  employment  to  any  one  who  shall  register  for  employment;  and  no  such 
licensed  person  shall  make  any  false  e'h tries  in  the  register  to  be  kept  by  him  as 
herein  provided. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
to  look  after  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  If  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  its  provisions  are  disregarded  or  violated  he  shall  report  to  the  proper  pros- 
ecuting officer  the  facts  relating  to  the  violating  thereof,  whereupon  it  shall  be  the 
doty  oi  such  officer  to  bring  and  carry  on  a  proper  criminal  prosecution  for  such 
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violation.  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  act  or  of  any  part  thereof. 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  9.  Any  and  all  money  or  moneys  received  by  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  under  or  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  said  com- 
missioner to  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  July  1,  1901. 

Approved  May  29,  1901. 

Chapter  110. — Empleymeni  of  children — Certificate  of  age. 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment  shall  obtain  a 
certificate  showing  that  the  child  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  2.  Any  employer  or  other  person  ha>nng  control  of  any  establishment  or 
premises  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  arc  employed,  who  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  have  and  keep  on  file  the  certificates  described  in  the  preceding  section 
or  to  show  the  same,  with  the  list  of  the  names  of  such  children  so  employe,  to  the 
secretar^^  or  any  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  or  any  agent  of  the  board  of 
school  visitors,  school  committee,  or  board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
town  in  which  the  establishment  or  premises  are  located,  when  demanded  during  the 
usual  business  hours,  sliall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  Section  1754  of  the  general  statutes,  as  amended  by  section  two  of  chapter 
CX  VIII  of  the  public  acts  of  1895,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Any  person 
acting  for  himself,  or  as  agent  in  any  way  whatever  of  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or 
manufacturing  establishment,  who  shall  employ  or  authorize  or  permit  to  be  employed 
in  such  establishment  any  child,  in  violation  of  t^c  preceding  3ection,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  sixty  dollars,  and  every  week  of  such  illegal  employment  shall  be  a 
distinct  offense:  I*roir'nled,  That  no  person  shall  be  punished  under  this  section  for 
the  employment  of  any  child,  when,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  the  employer 
shall  obtain  and  thereafter,  during  such  employment,  keep  on  file  the  certificate  of 
any  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  or  town  clerk,  or  of  the  teacher  of  the 
school  where  such  child  last  attended,  stating  that  such  child  is  over  fourteen  years 
of  a^c. 

Sk(\  5.  Section  2107  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Any  parent  or  other  person,  having  control  of  a  child,  who  shall  make  any  false 
statA'ment  concerning  the  age  of  such  child  with  intent  to  deceive  the  town  clerk  or 
registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  any  town,  or  the  teacher  of  any  school, 
or  shsill  instruct  any  child  to  make  any  such  false  statement,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  St»ction  2106  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approve<l  June  3,  1901. 

Chapter  132. — Examinalion^  licensing ,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  tliis  State  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  provided 
in  this  act:  Provided^  however.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  or 
affect  any  person  who  shall  Ikj  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation  at  the  tmie  of  the 
approval  of  this  act,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  governor  shall  appoint,  on  or 
l)efore  tlie  first  day  of  July,  H)01,  and  biennial Iv  thereafter,  a  board  of  three  exam- 
iners who  shall  have  l)een  citizens  of  this  State  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  their 
appointment  and  been  engage<i  in  the  occupation  of  a  bart^er  at  least  ^\ei  years  prior 
to  their  appointment,  and  who  shall  hold  their  oflfices  for  two  years  from  tne  first  day 
of  July  in  the  year  of  their  respective  appointments  and  until  thrir  successors  shall 
have  Ix'en  appointe<l  and  (jualitietl.  Each  member  of  said  boaid,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
with  suntties  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public  officers. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president^  secretary,  and  treasurer,  shall  have  a 
common  seal,  and  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths.  The  treasurer  shall  give  an 
additional  bond  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state,  conditioned  that  he  will  pay  over  to  the  State  treasurer  all  money 
in  his  hands  in  excess  of  five  hundre<l  dollars,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  office 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  filled  by  the  same  person,  as  said  board  may 
determine. 
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Sbc  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  five  dollars  per 
day  for  actual  service,  and  three  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  actually  traveled  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  board,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  m  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board:  Providedy  That  the  said  compen- 
sation and  mileage  shall  in  no  event  be  paid  out  of  tlie  State  treasury. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  shall  report  annually  to  the  governor  a  full  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the  preceding  year,  and  a  full  state- 
ment of  its  doingjs  and  proceedings,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  to  it  ma^ 
seem  proper,  looking  to  the  l)etter  carrying  out  of  the  intents  and  purposes  of  this 
act  Any  moneys  in  the  bands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board  at  the  time  of  making 
such  report,  in  excess  of  five  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  treas- 
urer to  be  kept  by  him  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  board  and  to  be  disbursed 
by  him  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  board. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  times  in  each  year 
in  at  least  four  different  cities  in  this  State,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  deter- 
mine, notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  given  by  a  publication  thereof  at  least  ten  days 
before  such  meetings  in  a  daily  newspaper  in  Hartford  and  in  the  county  where  such 
meeting  is  to  be  held. 

Sbc.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  said  board 
an  afiSdavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
and.  the  place  where  he  has  practiced  such  occui>ation,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  said  board  one  dollar,  ana  a  certificate  of  registration  entitling  him  to  practice 
said  occupation  shall  thereupon  be  issued  to  him. 

Sbc.  8.  Any  other  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this 
act  shall  make  application  to  said  Ix^ard  therefor,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
said  board  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicant*',  whereupon  said  board 
shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  a^  of 
nineteen  years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  diseases,  has  either 
studied  the  trade  Tot  three  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a  qualified  and  practicing 
barber,  or  studied  the  trade  for  at  least  three  years  in  a  properly  appointea  and  con- 
ducted barber  school  under  the  instructions  of  a  comi>etent  barber,  or  practiced  the 
trade  for  at  least  three  years  in  this  or  other  States,  and  is  possessed  of  the  requisite 
skill  in  said  trade  properly  to  i)erform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in 
the  preparation  of  the  tools,  in  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and  ser\'ices 
inciaent  thereto,  and  is  possesst»d  of  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  the  common 
diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof  in  the 
practice  of  said  trade  in  this  State,  shall  thereuTMm  issue  to  such  iwrson  a  certificate 
entitUng  him  to  practice  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  this  State.  All  jwrsons  mak- 
ing application  under  the  provisions  of  tl»is  act  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occu- 
pation of  a  barber  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  said  board. 

Sbc.  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  jHjrson  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act,  nor  from 
serving  as  a  student  in  any  school  for  the  teaching  of  such  trade  under  the  instruc- 
tion ofa  qualified  barber. 

Sbc.  10.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registra- 
don  is  issued  a  card  or  insignia  tx^ring  the  seal  of  the  board  and  the  signature  of  its 
president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  prat^tice  the 
occupation  of  bfu-ber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  card 
or  inai^ia  to  post  the  same  in  [a]  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair, 
where  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  ser\'e. 

Sbc.  11.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  enteretl  the  names  of 
all  persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  be 
at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  12.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  it  under  this  act,  for  i^ross  incompetency,  or  for  having  or  imparting  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  said  trade:  Providedy  That  before  any  certificate 
shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or 
dmrgeB  against  him,  and  shall,  at  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  days 
after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a  public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce 
testimony  in  his  behalf  and  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him.  Any  person 
whose  certificate  has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  apply 
to  have  the  same  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  be  regranted  to  him  upon  a  8ati8uu> 
tory  showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Sbc,  13.  To  shave  and  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or 
reward  received  by  the  person  performing  such  service,  or  any  other  person,  shall  be 
oonstmed  as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 
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Sbc.  14.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  haying  obtained 
a  certificate  of  registration  aa  provided  by  this  act,  or  willfully  employing  a  barber 
who  has  not  such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  ijualified  to  practice  such 
occupation  under  this  act,  or  violating  an^  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  June  11,  1901. 

Chapter  155. — Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  pro- 
vide for  his  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  reasonably  safe  appli- 
ances and  instrumentalities  for  his  work,  and  fit  and  competent  persons  as  nia 
colaborers. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  exercise  reasonable  care,  in  the 
appointment  or  designation  of  a  vice-principal,  to  appoint  as  such  vice-principal  a 
fit  and  competent  person. 

Sec.  3.  Tne  default  of  a  vice-principal  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  impoeed  by 
law  u[K)n  the  master  shall  h&  the  default  of  the  master. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  June  17,  1901. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  80. — Sunday  labor — Bootblacks. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  (a)  for  bootblacks  to  carry  on  their  business  on  Sunday 

up  to  the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  February  21,  1901. 

a  In  printing  this  act  in  Bulletin  No.  38,  the  iisue  of  January,  1902,  page  185,  this  word  erroneoualy 
appeared  as  urUawful. 
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PBE8EHT  COHDITIOV  OE  THE  HAHD-WOEKINO  AND  DOMESTIC 

IHDU8TEIE8  OE  OEBMAHY. 

BT  HENBT  J.  HABRIS,  PH.  D. 

The  narrowing  of  the  workingman's  sphei^e  of  activity,  which  the 
growth  of  the  factory  system  and  the  specialization  of  modern  indus- 
trial life  have  brought  about,  has  frequently  led  to  the  expression  of 
the  desire  for  a  return  to  the  system  of  household  or  small  shop  pro- 
duction which  was  formerly  the  prevailing  type  in  industrial  life.  In 
Germany  a  similar  movement  has  taken  place  and  has  aroused  an  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  class  of  producers  who  still  exist  in  much 
larger  numbers  and  occupy  a  more  prominent  position  in  economic 
life  than  they  do  in  the  United  States.  This  interest  has  taken  the 
form  of  measures  to  encourage  and  assist  the  organization  and  the 
general  and  technical  education  of  the  class.  In  addition,  it  has  led  to 
aeeriesof  investigations  into  the  number  and  characteristics  of  the 
hand-working  producers  of  the  present  time,  so  that  we  now  have 
more  accurate  information  on  this  subject  for  Germany  than  for  other 
countries.  The  following  pages  endeavor  to  present  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  problem  of  the  hand- working  producer  in  Germany  on  the 
basis  of  these  investigations,  and  with  special  reference  to  those  phases 
of  the  problem  which  are  of  interest  to  Americans. 

A  study  of  the  economic  features  of  the  States  forming  the  German 
Empire  may  find  a  convenient  starting  point  in  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic period.  At  that  time  all  the  industrial  production  of  the  country 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  artisan  or  handicraft  class,  who 
were  organized  in  guilds  of  more  or  less  strength  and  community  of 
feeling.  Though  there  is  evidence  that  a  small  number  of  what  might 
be  termed  factories  existed,  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  guilds  prevented 
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their  competing  to  any  extent  in  the  well-defined  fields  of  the  various 
handicrafts;  it  is  also  probable  that  they  produced  goods  not  included 
in  the  category  of  articles  controlled  by  the  guild  regulations.  We 
may  say,  then,  that  the  guilds  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  -nine- 
teenth century  controlled  practically  all  the  industries  which  had  grown 
up  since  the  middle  ages.  A  new  epoch  of  industrial  activity  began 
with  the  restoration  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  An 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  States  now  forming  the  Grerman 
Empire,  Prussia  alone  will  be  considered  in  studying  the  development 
of  the  period  in  question.  Though  the  change  in  policy  toward  the 
guilds  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  did  not  endanger  their  existence, 
it  altered  their  character  as  purely  urban  institutions.  By  compelling 
them  to  submit  to  the  general  regulations  for  the  whole  country,  and 
by  making  uniform  the  requirements  for  the  city  and  the  country 
guilds,  the  demand  for  industrial  freedom  was,  theoretically  at  least, 
answered  affirmatively.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  a  few  years 
showed  that  practically  it  was  impossible  for  the  artisan  of  the  country 
to  compete  with  the  artisan  of  the  town;  the  old  rights  as  to  the  mar- 
kets, the  *'ban  mile"  (forbidding  outside  artisans  to  approach  within 
a  mile  of  the  city),  were  upheld,  while  acquisition  of  the  mastership 
by  any  but  the  sons  or  relatives  of  masters  was  contested  bitterly. 
However,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  many  sides,  conditions,  as  far  as 
legislation  was  concerned,  were  slightly  but  steadily  made  easier  and 
freer.  By  the  end  of  the  sixties  complete  industrial  freedom  was 
granted  in  most  of  the  German  States.  The  transition  was  made  suc- 
cessfully. Fears  that  the  removal  of  the  old  restraints  would  lead 
some  without  training  to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves,  and  thus 
lower  the  standard  of  work,  proved  groundless.  The  special  investi- 
gation into  the  condition  of  the  hand-working  industries,  made  in  the 
summer  of  1895,  showed  that  97  per  cent  of  the  independent  persons 
had  received  a  reasonable  training  in  their  trades. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  late  date  at  which  the  old 
restraints  on  trade  and  industry  were  removed.  While  England  and 
the  United  States  have  had  industrial  freedom  in  practically  every 
respect  for  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Germans  have  had 
it  for  only  a  generation.  The  evidence  of  so  recent  a  transition  b  seen 
in  the  number  of  establishments  in  various  trades  still  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  older  form  of  industrial  production.  To  an 
American  it  seems  strange  to  regard  soap  making  or  rope  making  as 
industries  where  hand  production  is  a  marked  feature,  but  this  condi- 
tion is  due  partially,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  traditions  of  the  older  methods  held  sway.  In 
this  brief  period  conditions  have  changed  and  opportunities  hitherto 
unknown  have  sprung  up  everywhere.  Most  prominent  among  the 
factors  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  Germany  are  the  improved 
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of  communication.  This  has  made  concentration  of  production  pos- 
sible, and  then  has  followed  the  series  of  problems  developed  by  the 
rise  of  the  so-called  factory  system. 

Of  these  problems,  that  concerning  the  hand-working  producer  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  to-day.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  survival  of  the  older  form  of  production.  The  form 
which  a  century  ago  almost  monopolized  industrial  production  is  now 
struggling  with  its  younger  competitor  for  the  control  of  production. 
Briefly  stated,  the  problem  is  this:  How  far  is  production  by  hand 
methods  capable  of  competing  against  other  forms?  What  fields  of 
production  does  it  still  control? 

Until  recently  there  was  a  lack  of  authoritative  material  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  since  1895  three  valuable  contributions  have  been  made: 
First,  the  Gewerbezfthlung,  the  German  industrial  census  of  June  14, 
1895;  second,  the  Erhebung  uber  Verhaltnisse  im  Handwerk  taken  in 
the  summer  of  1895,  a  collection  of  statistical  data  on  the  conditions  of 
the  hand  worker;  and  third,  the  series  of  volumes  issued  in  the  years 
1894  to  1901  by  the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik,  an  association  somewhat 
similar  to  the  American  Economic  Association.  The  first  two  of  these 
are  official  publications  of  the  imperial  statistical  office.  The  census 
includes  for  the  whole  of  Germany  every  person  engaged  in  any  indus- 
trial occupation.  The  collection  of  statistical  data  is  an  investigation 
into  the  trades  most  closely  related  to  the  old  occupations  controlled 
by  the  guilds.  Though  covering  only  certain  selected  districts,  a  fairly 
successful  effort  has  been  made  to  have  evenly  represented  the  different 
phases  of  the  large  and  small  towns,  the  country  districts,  and  the  vil* 
lages.  The  third  and  most  interesting  of  the  works,  that  of  the  Verein 
fur  Socialpolitik,  is  an  investigation  by  private  persons  into  a  series  of 
hand- working  trades  in  various  localities.  That  the  general  standard 
of  the  work  is  so  high  is  owing  to  the  careful  editing  and  supervision 
by  the  head  of  the  movement,  Karl  Bucher,  of  Leipzig.  The  authors 
of  the  studies  were  for  the  most  part  students  of  economics  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Jena,  and  other  towns.  Being 
entirely  voluntary,  the  work  is  uneven  in  many  respects;  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  industries  in  the  large  and  small  towns 
and  in  the  rural  districts  has  not  been  considered  so  well  as  might  be 
wished,  while  several  important  industries  are  lacking.  The  number 
of  contributions  is  112;  99  of  these  treat  of  single  industries  in  various 
localities,  the  others  treat  of  all  the  industries  in  a  definite  locality 
or  are  of  special  character.  Most  of  the  studies  seek  to  answer  the 
following  questions:  What  did  the  hand- working  industry  formerly 
produce?  What  does  it  now  produce?  With  what  degree  of  success 
does  it  compete  with  other  industrial  forms?  («) 

aSchriften  des  Vereins  fur  Socialpolitik.     Volume  76,  page  IS. 
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In  connection  with  the  problem  whether  this  industrial  form  can 
oompete  with  other  forms,  is  the  question  whether  the  type  of  person 
evolved  by  the  different  forms  is  higher  in  the  one  case  or  the  other. 
An  assumption  at  the  basis  of  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  hand- 
working  producer  is  that  he  is  mentally  and  morally  superior  to  hid 
competitors.  As  this  assumption  has  never  been  proved  the  question 
may  be  put  aside  as  one  not  relevant  to  the  present  problem.  . 

CX)MPET1T10N  OF  INDUSTRIAL  FORMS. 

At  the  present  time  the  industrial  foims  competing  with  each  other 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  the  factory;  second,  the 
house- working  or  domestic  system;  thiixl,  the  l^nd-working  system  or 
system  of  shop  production. 

The  lack  of  definite  terms  in  English  to  describe  accurately  the 
phenomena  named  above  is  significant  as  indicating  both  the  looseness 
of  thought  on  the  question  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  it.  Economic 
litemture  on  this  subject  in  Geiman  has  been  enriched  by  the  activities 
of  Roscher,  Bucher,  and  Stieda.  Bucher  has  paid  special  attention  to 
formulating  clear  definitions  and  an  exact  terminology  in  the  industrial 
field,  and  so  successful  have  been  his  efforts  that  his  terms  have  been 
genemlly  adopted.  In  the  cyclopedias  of  Conrad  {a)  and  of  Elster  (b) 
his  articles  on  ^'Industry"  {6ewe7ie)  contain  a  brief  summary  of  the 
views  expressed  at  greater  length  in  his  other  works. 

By  the  term  ''hand-work  production''  is  understood  that  type  in 
which  the  producer  himself  is  the  possessor  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, in  which  he  produces  for  a  definite  market  or  known  body  of  con- 
sumers, and  in  which  there  is  but  slight  use  of  machinery.  Under  this 
form  are  included  artisans,  handicmf tsmen,  and  shop  producers.  The 
distinctive  characteristic  is  the  pereonal  relation  between  producer 
and  consumer. 

Opposed  to  the  above  is  the  ''house-working"  or  "domestic"  sys- 
tem. Here  an  undertaker  with  capital  carries  on  operations  by  em- 
ploying laborers  to  work  in  their  houses.  The  conditions  vai*y ;  some- 
times the  workman  supplies  raw  materials,  tools,  and  other  requisites 
and  receives  a  specified  price  for  his  finished  product;  sometimes  the 
employer  supplies  everything  needed  and  simply  pays  a  stipulated 
price  for  a  certain  amount  of  labor  on  the  raw  material.  The  most 
usual  form  is  a  combination  of  these,  where  the  employer  supplies  the 
most  important  part  of  the  raw  materials  and  includes  payment  for 
the  others  in  the  contract  price  of  the  finished  product.  A  knowledge 
of  market  conditions  is  essential  to  the  factor  or  employer,  who  is 
usually  a  merchant  rather  than  one  acquainted  with  the  processes  of 

a  Hand wOrterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  Zweite  Auflage,  Band  I V.    Jena,  1900L 
*•  Worterbuch  der  Volkswlrtachaft,  Band  I.    Jena,  1898. 
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manufactui-e.  The  technological  features  of  this  method  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  hand-working  system,  and  the  capital  required  is  invested 
in  fixed  forms  to  a  slight  degree  only.  There  is  here  no  personal  con- 
tact between  producer  and  consumer,  intermediaries  of  various  kinds 
being  employed. 

The  ** factory  system"  means  production  by  an  undertaker  who 
employs  persons  to  carry  on  productive  operations  in  his  establish- 
ment and  who  must  be  possessed  of  both  technological  and  commei'cial 
knowledge.  Both  the  domestic  and  factory  systems  are  capitalistic 
undertakings — the  foimer,  however,  using  capital  not  fixed,  the  latter 
emphasizing  fixed  capital.  The  former  is  mainly  a  commercial  under- 
taking, the  latter  is  mainly  a  series  of  technological  operations  which 
may  be  termed  productive.  Combinations  of  the  two  forms  are  fre- 
quent; often  parts  of  the  operations  of  production  are  performed  by 
workmen  in  their  own  homes  and  parts  in  the  rooms  of  the  factory. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  forms  of  economic  production. 
Other  forms  which  may  be  mentioned  are:  ''Home  work,"  production 
in  the  home  by  members  of  the  household  for  family  needs;  "wage 
work,"  production  in  the  house  of  the  consumer  by  a  nonmember  of 
the  household  who  is  paid  a  wage  for  his  labor  on  the  goods  provided 
by  the  consumer.  These  two  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  but  they 
do  not  figure  so  prominently  in  the  economic  life  of  the  present. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

OHABAOTEBISTIOS  OF  THE  INDUSTBIAL  POPULATIOK. 

A  brief  statement  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  industrial  population 
among  the  various  industries  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
present  industrial  conditions  in  Germany. 

The  classification  adopted  by  the  industrial  census  of  1895  includes: 
Division  '*A,"  those  engaged  in  gardening  and  fishing;  division  "B," 
ihe  industrial  population  proper,  i.  e.,  those  engaged  in  the  mining 
industnes,  the  industries  proper,  and  the  building  trades;  division  ' *  C," 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  transx>ortation.  The  present  study  treats 
of  division  "B"  only. 

In  this  division  in  1895  there  were  2,146,972  establishments  employ- 
ing 8,000,503  persons.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  industrial 
census  of  1882,  there  was  a  decrease  of  5.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
establishments,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  of  34.8  per 
cent.  The  average  number  of  pei^sons  per  establishment  was  3.7 
persons  in  1895,  as  opposed  to  2.6  persons  in  1882. 

According  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  1895,  as  shown  in 
the  report  of  the  census  (a),  the  various  industries  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classes:  First,  those  industries  employing  over  900,000  persons; 

aStatistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  113,  page  102. 
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second,  those  employing  600,000  or  less  than  900,000;  and,  third,  those 
with  less  than  500,000  persons.     They  are  as  follows:    • 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  EACH  GROUP  OF  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS,  18». 


Groups. 


CLASS  I. 


Clothing  and  cleaning. 

Building  trades 

Foods  and  drinks 

Textile  industries 


CLASS  II. 


Metal-working 

Wood  and  cut  materials 

Machinery,  Instruments,  etc 

Stones  ana  earths 

Mining  and  metallurgy 

CLASS  III. 

Leather , 

Paper , 

Printing 

Chemldu 

Lighting  materials 

Artistic  trades , 


Number  of 

persons 
employed. 


1,890,604 

1,045,516 

1,021,490 

993,257 


689,755 
596,496 
562,672 
558,286 
536,289 


160,343 
152.909 
127,867 
115.231 
57,909 
19,879 


There  are  only  a  few  remarks  to  be  made  in  summing  up  this  table. 
In  the  first  class,  which  includes  55.6  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial 
population,  the  first  three  groups,  which  supply  the  localized  wants  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  engage  the  activities  of  43.2  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  population.  With  but  two  exceptions  (sugar,  and  cloth- 
ing other  than  silk),  none  of  the  articles  produced  by  these  three 
groups  were  exported  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  (a),  so  that  the  groups  may  be  said  to  be  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  supplying  home  wants. 

In  the  second  place,  the  first  four  groups  contain  the  greater  part  of 
the  former  handicrafts  or  traditional  hand- working  trades,  such  as  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  carpenters,  masons,  bakers,  brewers,  weavers,  spin- 
ners, etc.  These  trades  have  been  the  scene  of  the  changes  which 
have  caused  the  rise  of  the  problem  of  the  hand-working  producer. 

The  other  two  classes  into  which  the  industries  of  the  Empire  have 
been  divided  may  be  roughly  characterized  as  the  heavy  manufactures 
and  the  light  manufactures.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  industrial 
population  is  distributed  with  some  regularity  among  them  and  they 
produce  the  majority  of  the  articles  which  form  the  exports  of  the 
country.     For  the  most  part  they  are  of  recent  growth. 

These  few  suggestions  as  to  the  general  features  of  the  industrial 
population  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  special  subject  under 
discussion.  In  the  above  table  comparison  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  industry.     Before  making 

a  Die  Deutsche  Volkswirtschaft  am  Schlusse  des  19  Jahrhunderts,  bearbeitei  Ita 
kerlichen  Statiatischen  Amt,  Berlin,  1900|  page  147. 
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more  detailed  comparisons,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  assumptions 
involved  in  this  method.  Estimating  the  importance  of  an  industry 
or  of  an  establishment  by  the  number  of  persons  employed  assumes 
that  by  comparing  the  number  of  persons  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  industry  or  of  the  establishment.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  how  imperfect  is  such  a  comparison.  The  factors 
which  decide  the  rate  of  production  are  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labor  is  carried,  and  the 
machinery  or  power  used.  A  comparison  of  persons,  of  course,  ignores 
all  but  the  first  of  these  and  renders  such  a  comparison  faulty  to  that 
extent  Unfortunately  the  German  census  found  itself  restricted  to 
giving  the  number  of  establishments,  the  number  and  description  of 
the  employees,  and  the  machinery  and  motive  power  used;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  wages  paid,  the  capital  invested,  or  the  value  of 
the  product.  However,  with  the  excellent  classification  of  establish- 
ments according  to  the  number  of  persons  and  the  use  of  power,  we 
are  able  to  form  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  competition  going 
on  between  the  hand-working  or  artisan  producers  and  the  capitalistic 
forms  of  production. 

DISTBIBITTION  OF  THE  INDUSTBIAL  POFXTLATION. 

A  distinction  between  the  hand- working  and  domestic- working  estab- 
lishments is  not  given  in  the  general  returns.  A  special  series  of 
questions  was  devoted  to  the  domestic-working  persons,  and  separate 
tables  were  prepared  showing  the  extent  and  character  of  the  domestic 
or  house-working  system.  In  the  following  pages  the  figures  for  the 
hand- working  persons  or  establishments  are  obtained  by  deducting  the 
number  of  domestic-working  persons  or  establishments  from  the  gen- 
eral returns  for  the  industries  in  question.  For  instance,  when  the 
number  of  hand-working  persons  employed  in  the  1  to  5  person  estab- 
Ibhments  is  spoken  of,  the  number  is  the  total  for  all  persons  employed 
in  such  establishments  minus  the  number  employed  in  the  1  to  5  per- 
son domestic-working  establishments. 

Though  the  census  does  not  directly  give  the  returns  for  the  hand- 
working  establishments,  one  class  of  producei*s  is  so  clearly  hand-pro- 
ducing that  it  may  be  considered  without  preliminary  explanation. 
The  total  number  of  establishments  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used  as 
meaning  an  independent  industrial  unit  of  such  small  extent)  employ- 
ing only  one  person  and  not  using  mechanical  motive  power  was 
1,237,349  in  1895.  {a)  Deducting  from  this  272,501  (h)  the  number 
of  one-person  domestic- working  establishments  not  using  mechanical 
motive  power,  we  have  a  remainder  of  964,848,  which  represents  the 
total  number  of  one-person  hand-working  establishments.     Excluding 

aStatiitik  des  Deutschen  Reicbs,  Neue  Folge.    Voluip#  ^13,  page  112. 
hVM»    Volume  119,  page  196.  '^ 
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in  the  same  manner  the  domestic-working  establishments,  we  find  a 
total  of  839,637  establishments  employing  more  than  one  person  or 
usii\g  power.  Thus,  53.5  per  cent  of  the  total  independent  industrial 
establishments  were  one-person  hand-working  establishments.  As 
regards  the  number  of  the  industrial  persons,  we  find  that  this  type  of 
establishment  employed  12.1  per  cent  of  the  industrial  population. 
Its  real  strength  is  much  less  than  these  figures  would  imply,  however, 
because  the  number  of  persons  indicates  almost  the  total  productive 
capacity  of  each  establishment,  while  in  the  other  establishments  the 
number  of  persons  employed  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity. 

The  distribution  of  these  establishments  among  the  industrial  groups 
employing  over  10  per  cent  of  their  personnel  in  one-person  establish- 
ments is  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  ONE-PERSON  HAND-WORKING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS 
EMPLOYING  OVER  10  PER  CENT  OP  THEIR  PERSONNEL  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS.  1896. 

[From  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  118,  pages  112  and  852.] 


Groups. 


Clothing  and  cleaning. 
Wood  and  cut  materials 

Leather 

Building  trades 


Number  of 
one-person 
hand- 
working 
establisn- 
ments. 


660,720 
99,802 
19.919 

106,174 


Per  cent  of 
persons  in 
one-person 
hand-work- 
ing estab- 
lishments of 

total  per- 
sons in  each 
group. 


89.6 
16.7 
12.4 
10.1 


The  one-person  hand-working  establishments  in  these  four  groups 
contain  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
all  one-person  establishments,  and  the  first  mentioned,  clothing  and 
cleaning,  employs  three-fifths  of  the  total  for  these  four  groups. 
The  total  number  of  one-person  hand- working  establishments  has  fallen 
since  1882  from  1,112,998  (a)  to  964,848  in  1896,  a  decrease  of  13.3  per 
cent.  The  decrease  for  all  establishments  was  5.4  per  cent,  so  the 
decrease  of  the  small  establishments  must  not  be  considered  as 
unusually  high. 

Of  greater  interest,  however,  is  the  establishment  which  will  be  called 
the  small  establishment,  or  small  shop,  in  whose  continued  existence 
greater  hopes  may  be  placed.  The  small  shop  employing  several 
assistants  must  be  regarded  as  still  an  earnest  competitor  of  the  factory. 
Where  to  locate  the  line  of  separation  between  the  factory  and  the 
shop  is  a  much  disputed  question,  and  one  that  is  practically  impossi- 
ble of  exact  solution.  The  first  industrial  census,  which  was  taken  in 
divided  establishments  into  two  classes,  those  with  six  persons 
^er  (including  the  proprietor)  and  those  with  over  six.     It  is 

■ ^ — —  ' 
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evident  that  to  class  together  all  establishments  with  over  six  persons 
brings  elements  too  dissimilar  into  combination,  and  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present  time  call  for  a  more  detailed  classificatioh.  A 
classification  of  establishments  with  not  more  than  5  persons  as  shops; 
those  with  from  6  to  50  persons  as  small  factories;  and  those  with 
over  50  as  large  factories,  while  necessarily  crude  and  arbitrary,  yet 
gives  a  working  basis  not  far  from  the  truth.  Restricting  the  term 
^^shop,"  or  handicraft  establishment,  to  those  concerns  with  not  more 
than  five  persons  isprobably  erring  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  for  in 
Doany  industries  an  establishment  of  6  to  10  persons  can  employ  little 
machinery  or  mechanical  motive  power.  The  bookbinder,  the  cabinet- 
maker, the  garment  maker,  the  shoemaker,  the  tinsmith,  and  other 
occupations  do  not,  as  they  are  carried  on  in  Grermany,  make  use  of 
division  of  labor  to  any  large  extent,  and  the  capital  employed  is 
usually  small.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  small  motors  and 
the  greater  cheapness  of  machinery  have  increased  the  number  of 
industries  in  which  a  small  number  of  employees  may  use  these 
requisites  of  the  factory.  Before  taking  up  the  divisions  of  the 
industrial  population  into  these  classes,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  general  figures  include  also  the  returns  of  the  domestic- working 
establishments.  The  question  as  to  which  class  the  latter  belong  then 
arises.  As  will  be  seen  later,  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
domestic-working  establishments  is  that  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
rooms  of  the  dwelling.  This  at  once  excludes  the  possibility  of  an 
establishment  of  any  size,  a  fact  which  is  supported  by  the  figures  for 
the  domestic-working  industries.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  domestic- 
working  establishments  were  of  the  single-person  type  and  those 
employing  more  than  one  person  averaged  but  3.3  persons  per  estab- 
lishment, (a) 

For  these  reasons  all  persons  classed  as  domestic  workers  will  be 
assumed  to  be  employed  in  establishments  with  not  more  than  five 
persons.  This  is  a  pure  assumption  necessitated  by  the  form  in  which 
the  census  presents  the  figures,  but  it  is  very  close  to  the  actual  facts. 
Therefore,  to  secure  the  number  of  shop  or  hand-working  persons 
and  establishments,  the  number  of  domestic-working  persons  and 
establishments  are  first  deducted  from  the  figures  for  the  1  to  5 
person  class.  After  makin^r  these  deductions,  the  groups  are  found 
to  be  as  follows:  The  first  (those  employed  in  establishments  with  not 
over  5  persons)  contains  2,733,377  persons,  or  34  per  cent  of  the 
industrial  population;  the  second  group  (those  employed  in  establish- 
ments with  6  to  50  persons)  contains  1,902,049  persons,  or  24  percent; 
the  third  group  (those  employed  in  establishments  with  over  50  per- 
sons) contains  2,907,329  persons,  or  36  per  cent.  (J) 

aStadstik  dee  Deatschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  119,  page  200. 
6Ibid.,  pages  16* and  206*. 
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As  compared  with  1882,  it  is  found  that  the  handicitift  class  has 
fallen  from  47  per  cent  to  34  per  cent  of  the  industrial  population; 
the  small  factories  have  increased  from  19  per  cent  to  24  per  cent, 
and  the  large  factories  have  increased  at  a  still  greater  rate,  from  26 
per  cent  to  36  per  cent.  The  change  in  proportion  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  the  total  industrial  population  since  1882  has  gone 
entirely  to  the  small  and  large  factories,  while  the  handicraft  pro- 
ducer has  changed  from  only  2,794,329  persons  in  1882  to  2,788,377 
persons  (a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent)  in  1895.  (a) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE    HAND-WORKING    POPULATION 

AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  distribution  of  the  small  producer  can  most  readily 
be  learned  by  studying  the  industries  in  which  he  is  most  numerous 
and  those  in  which  he  is  least  numerous.  A  question  closely  allied  to 
these  is,  whether  any  industries  exist  in  which  the  large  or  small  fac- 
tory has  not  made  its  appearance;  that  is,  whether  any  industrial 
fields  exist  where  the  factory  can  not  compete  with  the  hand  worker. 

The  small  producer  is  most  numerous  in  the  groups  of  industries 
shown  in  the  table  below,  each  of  which  has  40  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it  occupied  in  establishments 
of  1  to  6  persons.  The  percentages  of  persons  employed  in  such 
establishments  of  total  persons  in  each  group  are  calculated  from  the 
figures  shown  in  the  census  report  (a),  and  are  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OP  PERSONS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  OP  1  TO  6  PERSONS  OP  TOTAL  PERSONS  IN 

EACH  GROUP,  POR  6  SELECTED  GROUPS.  1896. 


Groups. 

Per  cent  of  persons  in 
establishments  of— 

lto5pei^ 
sons. 

6  to  60  per- 
sons. 

ClothlnflT  and  cloftnlxur 

68.9 
61.6 
S0.8 
49.2 
47.6 
4L4 

18.2 

Wood  and  cut  materials 

29  6 

Poods  and  drinks 

28.9 

Artistic  trade* .  r  , , , ,  -  t  ,...--  r  , 

88.8 

Leather 

24.9 

Metal- working 

34.6 

The  strength  of  the  hand  producer  is  here  shown  to  be  in  the  group 
clothing  and  cleaning  industries.  In  this  group  are  placed  Tna,ny  of 
the  industries  and  trades  which  provide  for  the  localized  wants  of 
consumers,  such  as  tailoring,  garment  making  of  all  kinds,  shoemak- 
ing,  barbers,  and  laundering.  In  the  group  artistic  trades  are  classed 
painters  and  sculptors,  engravers,  stonecutters,  and  designers^  all 
occupations  in  which  individual  taste  and  skill  are  important  factors. 
The  group  foods  and  drinks  is  mainly  composed  of  butchers,  bakers,  and 

a  Statistik  des  Deutachen  Beichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  119,  pages  16*  and  209*. 
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confectioners,  producers  who  supply  local  wants  for  commodities  more 
or  less  perishable  and  for  the  most  part  not  capable  of  transportation. 
In  the  other  three  groups,  wood  and  cut  materials,  leather,  and  metal 
industries,  is  a  series  of  trades  in  which  the  small  producer  is  now 
carrying  on  a  severe  struggle  for  existence  against  the  capitalistic 
form  of  production  represented  by  the  factory. 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  same  groups  for  1882, 
a  general  decrease  is  found,  and  in  all  there  is  a  shifting  of  the  center 
of  gravity  toward  the  larger  establishment.  The  group  wood  and 
cut  materials  changed  so  that  20  per  cent  less  of  the  personnel  was 
employed  in  the  1  to  5  person  establishments  in  1896  than  in  1882. 
This  was  the  greatest  decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  other  groups 
ranged  between  this  and  9  per  cent,  which  occurred  in  the  foods  and 
drinks  industries.  As  was  the  case  with  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  hand-producing  establishments,  these  groups  do  not 
show  any  heavy  decrease  in  the  absolute  number  of  persons,  but  the 
growth  has  taken  place  in  the  larger  establishments.  The  industries 
in  which  the  small  producer  is  of  least  importance  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

PER  CENT  OF  PEE80N8  IN  ESTABUSHMENTS  OF  1  TO  5  PERSONS  OF  TOTAL  PERSONS  IN 

EACH  GROUP,  FOR  6  SELECTED  GROUPS,  1896. 


Groups. 


Mining  and  metallurgy 

Stones  and  earths 

Printing 

Ugliting  materials,  soaps,  fats,  oils,  etc 
Chemidil 


Per  cent  of  peiBona  in 
efltablishments  of— 


6  to  60  per- 
sons. 


4.1 
42.6 
47.7 
46.1 
22.6 


The  marked  changes  since  1882  have  taken  place  in  the  group  stones 
and  earths,  in  which  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  in  1  to  5 
person  establishments  has  decreased  from  24.8  per  cent  to  12  per  cent, 
a  fall  of  over  one-half.  In  the  group  lighting  materials,  soaps,  fats, 
oDs,  etc.,  the  decrease  has  been  from  25.3  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 
The  decrease  has  been  0.7  per  cent  in  the  mining  group,  5.4  per  cent 
in  the  printing  group,  and  5.8  per  cent  in  the  chemical  group. 

The  last-mentioned  series  of  industries  may  be  characterized  as  those 
in  which  monopolistic  features  are  present  and  in  which  production 
on  a  large  scale  permits  unusual  economies.  In  the  groups  mining 
and  metallurgy,  and  stones  and  earths,  the  monopolies  due  to  the  pos- 
session of  mines  and  quarries  are  evident.  In  the  group  lighting 
materials,  etc.,  gas  works  constitute  the  most  numerous  part  of  the 
whole,  and  the  character  of  the  distributive  apparatus  of  such  a  plant 
puts  it  also  into  the  category  of  monopolies.  In  the  chemical  group 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  of  many  chemicals  is  protected  by 
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patent  rights,  which  brings  them  under  the  same  categoiy.  The  appar- 
ently large  personnel  of  small  establishments  in  the  chemical  group 
arises  from  the  presence  of  the  apothecaries'  shops,  whose  employees 
form  about  two- thirds  of  the  16.5  per  cent  cited  in  the  table  above. 
In  the  smelting  of  ores,  the  production  of  glass  and  porcelain,  the 
manufacture  of  soaps,  the  manufacture  of  matches,  and  in  book  print- 
ing, the  economies  of  production  on  a  large  scale  are  well  known. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  point  of  greatest  possible  development 
of  an  establishment  in  each  industry  here  suggests  itself.  If  a  number 
of  industries  exist  in  which  no  large  establishment  has  thus  far  devel- 
oped, we  may  conclude  that  such  industries  offer  a  point  of  support 
for  the  small  industrial  unit  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  absence  of  the  large  establishment  would  show  difficulties  in 
the  way  either  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  of  an  extensive 
division  of  the  labor  employed.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
industries  with  no  establishment  employing  over  10  pei*sons  was  as 
follows:  (a) 

Barbers 43,866 

Chimney  sweeping 8, 823 

Spinning  of  unclassified  materials 302 

Manufacture  of  rubber  toys 4 

The  number  of  persons  in  industries  with  no  establishment  employ- 
ing more  than  20  persons  was  as  follows:  (a) 

Violin  making 1, 782 

Cleaning  of  clothing,  etc 829 

Preparing  crayons,  chalk 276 

Preparing  anatomical  and  other  specimens 211 

Whetstone  making 143 

Making  of  lightning  rods 109 

Those  in  industries  with  no  establishment  employing  over  50  persons 
were  as  follows:  (a) 

Apothecaries 1 5, 519 

Hairdressing  and  wig  making 14, 693 

Painters  and  sculptors  (artists) 7, 004 

Vinegar  making 2, 390 

Gunsmithing 2, 232 

Flaying 1,522 

Blubber  rendering 813 

Weaving  of  unclassified  material 786 

Preparing  of  foods  for  animals 397 

Extracting  of  resin  and  pitch 318 

Silk  reeling 232 

Few  of  the  above  are  impoi*tant  in  the  sense  of  affording  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  persons.     In  the  first  group,  the  indus- 

aStatistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  113,  pages  112  to  129. 
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tries  with  no  establishment  employing  more  than  10  persons,  those 
classed  as  barbers  number  43,866  persons,  and  the  chimney  sweeps 
8,823  persons;  the  othei's  are  insignificant.  The  total  number  em- 
ployed by  the  industries  in  the  list  of  those  having  no  establishment 
with  more  than  20  persons  does  not  reach  4,000.  In  the  third  list,  those 
industries  having  no  establishment  with  more  than  50  persons,  two  of 
the  industries — apothecaries  and  hairdressers — exceed  10,000  persons; 
the  others  are  less,  while  the  total  does  not  reach  50,000.  That  is,  the 
industrial  persons  employed  in  the  industries  in  which  the  large  fac- 
tory has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  number  little  more  than  100,000. 
Of  this  number  the  apothecaries,  barbers,  and  hairdressers  form  over 
70  per  cent.  The  others  form  such  small  totals  that  they  are  of  little 
importance  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country.  We  may  then 
conclude  that,  with  the  exception  noted  above,  there  is  no  industrial 
occupation  of  importance  at  the  present  time  in  which  the  competition 
of  the  large  factory  is  not  felt  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  this  conclusion,  naturally,  much  depends  on  the  classification 
used.  It  will  have  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  one  used  in  the 
industrial  census  is  about  as  elaborate  as  is  consistent  with  practical 
purposes.  As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  criticism  has  been  made 
against  the  classification  on  the  score  of  its  not  being  sufficiently 
detailed. 

In  spite  of  the  support  which  the  above  statement  seems  to  give  to 
the  theorem  of  the  social  democracy,  that  all  production  on  a  small 
scale  is  doomed  to  extinction,  such  a  conclusion  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  Because  the  conditions  of  the  large  city  have  evolved  the 
bakery  conducted  on  the  factory  plan,  the  existence  of  the  small  bak- 
ery is  not  everywhere  placed  in  jeopardy.  Similarly  with  the  black- 
smith and  wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  the  butcher,  and  others. 

The  problem  is  more  complicated;  the  competition  varies  from  the 
almost  complete  extermination  of  the  small  producer,  as  for  instance 
in  watchmaking,  and  nail  making,  to  the  mere  beginnings  of  the  fac- 
tory system  in  a  new  field.  The  factory  may  take  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  market  for  an  article,  or  it  may  take  anything  from  a  part  to 
the  whole  of  the  production  of  an  article;  or  it  may  combine  any  of 
these.  The  factory  shoe  has  taken  a  part  of  the  market  for  shoes  and 
also  a  part  of  the  production  of  the  hand-made  shoe;  e.  g.,  the  last, 
the  uppers,  the  soles,  and  the  ''findings"  are  more  often  bought  from 
the  factory  than  made  by  the  small  producer  himself.  Sinzheimer  has 
compared  the  struggle  between  the  industrial  forms  to  a  contest 
between  two  countries,  the  map  of  which  shows  that  parts  of  the  forces 
of  each  have  advanced  into  the  opposing  territory,  the  two  lines  pre- 
aenting  a  ragged  and  irregular  front. 

6451— No.  40—02 2 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  artisan  or  small  producer  avoid- 
ing the  competition  of  the  larger  producer  by  withdrawing  to  the 
ruml  districts,  the  statistical  data  collected  in  the  summer  of  1895 
afford  some  infonnation  which  the  industrial  census  does  not  give. 
The  figures  are  the  returns  of  selected  districts,  not  for  the  whole 
Empire,  but  they  are  fairly  typical  and  are  suflBcient  for  the  pi^esent 
purpose.  For  all  Prussia  the  niunber  of  artisans  (including  journey- 
men and  apprentices)  per  1,000  of  population  was  38.8  in  1816,  42.1 
in  1834,  62.0  in  1846,  and  59.1  in  1861,  while  in  1895  for  the  typical 
districts  of  the  Empire  it  was  56.9.  {a)  Before  the  introduction  of 
industrial  freedom,  in  the  second  decade  of  this  centuiy,  the  artisan 
population  settled  of  necessity  in  the  towns;  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
this  condition  changed  rapidly,  and  in  1828  the  country  districts  con- 
tained 40  per  cent  of  the  artisan  population  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
independent  masters.  By  1858  the  following  was  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  districts: 

NUMBER  OF  ARTISANS  PER  1.000  POPULATION  IN  TOWN  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS,  1858. 


Total  popu- 
lation. 

Number  of  artisans. 

Districts. 

Total. 

Per  1,000 
population. 

Town 

5,840,000 
12,490,000 

564,845 
477,668 

107  ft 

Rural 

38  2 

Thus,  in  the  towns  the  artisans  were  nearly  three  times  as  numer- 
ous per  1,000  of  population  as  in  the  ruml  districts.  In  1895  (b)  the 
town  districts  showed  66.8  artisans  per  1,000  of  population,  while  the 
rural  districts  had  risen  to  52.2  per  1,000.  Even  in  the  towns  with 
between  10,000  and  20,000  inhabitants,  where  the  artisan  shows  great 
vitality,  the  proportion  was  only  68.4  per  1,000.  Worthy  of  mention 
is  the  fact  that  the  density  of  the  artisan  population  was  found  to  be 
greatest  in  towns  with  from  20,000  to  100,000  population,  where  it 
numbered  83.2  per  1,000.  The  large  city  is  as  fatal  to  the  presence 
of  the  hand  worker  or  artisan  as  the  very  thinly  populated  country 
district,  for  in  cities  with  over  100,000  the  proportion  was  but  46.0 
per  1,000. 

The  1895  figures  show  also  the  variation  in  the  country  districts. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  artisans  per  1,000  inhabi- 
tants in  districts  classified  according  to  number  of  inhabitants  per 
.s(iuaic  kilometer  (0.3861  square  mile),  (i) 

a  P.  Voigt,  *'Die  Neueste  Handwerkereiatistik*'  in  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung, 
Verwaltung  and  Volkawirtschaft  (edited  by  Gustav  Schmolbr),  1897,  page  1003. 
b  Erbebung  uber  Verhaltnisse  im  Uandwerls,  1895,  page  36. 
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NUMBER  OF  ARTISANS   PER  1,000  INHABITANTS  IN  DISTRICTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 

TO  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS.  Ib96. 


Districts  with  specifled  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer  (0.3861  square  mile). 


More  than  *20D  inhabitants. 

150  to  200  inhabiunts 

100  to  150  inhabitants 

50  to  100  inhabitants 

t^  to  fio  inhabitants 

Lc&4  than  25  inhabitants. . . 


Artisans 
per  1,000 
inhabi- 
tants. 


52.8 
57.1 
68.9 
45.  S 
34.6 
13.5 


In  these  districts  the  proportion  of  the  artisans  increases  with  the 
decrease  of  the  population  until  a  density  of  population  equal  to  100 
to  150  persons  per  square  kilometer  (0.3861  square  mile)  is  reached, 
when  the  artisans  equal  68.9  persons  per  1,000  of  population,  after 
which  there  is  a  decrease. 

Although  the  movement  of  the  artisan  is  toward  the  country  and  the 
small  towns,  yet  the  greater  number  is  still  employed  in  the  cities.  Since 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Germany  is  urban,  however, 
this  is  a  normal  condition.  The  importance  of  the  movement  to  the 
country  districts  is  brought  out  more  clearly  if  we  compare  the  num- 
ber of  masters  instead  of  masters  and  assistants  (i.  e.,  journeymen  and 
apprentices).  The  number  of  masters  per  1,000  of  population  in  the 
towns  was  48  in  1858  and  27.1  in  1895;  in  the  rural  districts  the  num- 
ber was  23  in  1858  and  26.4  in  1895.  (a)  Taken  together  with  the  fact 
that  several  very  important  artisan  industries  which  were  formerly  so 
strongly  represented  in  the  country,  such  as  weaving,  spinning,  tan- 
ning, and  milling,  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  the  development 
shows  a  marked  movement  away  from  the  stronghold  of  the  factory — 
the  large  towns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  masters  employing  no  assistants 
is  more  numerous  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  The  number  of 
assistants  per  100  masters  in  the  towns  was  115  in  1858  and  158  in  1895; 
in  the  rural  districts  the  number  was  72  in  1858  and  72  in  1895.  (J) 
The  city  artisan  is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  larger 
industrial  form  by  adopting  its  methods  as  far  as  possible;  in  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  many  cases  whether  some  of  the  establish- 
ments are  large  hand- working  establishments  or  small  factories.  The 
country  artisan  is  adopting  the  opposite  course.  The  rural  small 
establishment  shows  fewer  assistants  than  that  of  the  city;  in  the  latter 
58.5  per  cent  of  the  masters  employed  assistants,  in  the  country  only 
39.1  per  cent  did  so.{c) 

aJabrbach  fur  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirtschaft,  1897,  page  1010; 
tlso  Erhebang  uber  Verbal tnisse  im  Handwerk,  1895,  page  36. 
6  Jahrbacb  fur  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung,  und  Volkswirtschaft,  1897,  page  1009. 
cErheboDg  uber  Verhaltoisse  im  Handwerk,  1895,  page  38. 
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In  summing  up  the  facts  on  the  preceding  pages  we  find  a  decrease 
of  13.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  one-person  hand-working  estab- 
lishments in  the  thirteen  years  between  the  two  census  dates.  But 
this  establishment  is  the  weakest  possible  productive  unit  and  is  for 
the  most  part  not  capable  of  competing  with  the  capitalistic  forms  of 
production.  Better  hopes  may  be  entertained  for  the  establishments 
which  have  been  classed  together  (which  include  the  one-person  estab- 
lishment, however),  where  the  number  of  persons  employed  does  not 
exceed  five.  The  percentage  of  industrial  pei'sons  employed  in  such 
establishments  has  fallen  from  47  per  cent  in  1882  to  34  per  cent  in 
1895.  This  represents  a  distinct  decrease  in  importance  as  an  indus- 
trial producer.  As  to  absolute  numbers  the  class  shows  a  decrease 
of  only  2.2  per  cent.  Though  of  decreasing  importance  as  a  factor  in 
economic  life,  the  hand  producer  still  shows  no  signs  of  extinction. 

The  industries  in  which  the  hand  worker  is  engaged  show  no  tend- 
ency to  change.  He  remains  most  numerous  in  the  clothing  and 
cleaning  industries,  where  the  domestic  worker  is  also  strongly 
intrenched.  The  hand  worker  is  practically  absent  from  the  field  of 
mining  and  has  been  driven  from  the  group  stones  and  earths  to  a 
large  extent.  There  is  no  field  of  importance  which  he  can  claim  for 
his  own  at  present.  The  comi>etition  of  the  factory  has  penetrated 
into  piuctically  every  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

In  reference  to  his  geographical  distribution  a  tendency  has  been 
shown  to  move  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  towns  and  from  the 
thinly  populated  districts  to  points  of  greater  density  of  population. 
The  artisan  who  remains  in  th^  city  and  large  towns  is  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  rival  forms  of  production  by  using  a 
larger  establishment. 

Such  are  the  unconscious  efforts  of  the  past  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
conditions  which  recent  economic  changes  have  brought  about.  This 
unconscious  evolution  is  naturally  slow  in  operation,  and  to  assist  it 
many  propositions  have  been  made  which  are  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit.  A  few  of  the  suggested  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
class  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BETTERMENT  OF   THE  HAND- 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

USE   OF  SMALL-POWER  MOTOBS. 

The  use  of  motors  of  small  capacity  has  so  often  been  advocated  as 
a  means  of  makmg  stronger  the  competition  of  the  handicraft  producer 
that  the  subject  deserves  special  attention.  First  of  all,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  superiority  of  the  large  establishment  does  not 
rest  on  its  use  of  mechanical  motive  power  derived  from  large  motors. 
V  factories  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  avoid  the  use  of  one 
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large  motor  and  supplant  former  large  motors  with  several  smaller 
ones.  This  has  even  gone  so  far  that  in  one  weaving  aiill  near  Chem- 
nitz each  loom  is  supplied  with  a  separate  motor.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  apparent.  Where  power  must  be  transmitted  over  a  large  area 
or  where  interruptions  in  the  use  of  it  are  frequent,  greater  economy 
is  often  secured  by  the  use  of  a  small  than  by  the  use  of  a  large  motor. 
Where  an  establishment  is  dependent  on  a  single  motor,  eit^ier  one  of 
equal  cajmcity  must  be  held  in  r^erve  for  emergencies  or  the  risk  of 
being  compelled  to  cease  operations  must  be  taken.  When  the  power 
of  an  establishment  is  secured  from  seveml  motors,  this  danger  may 
be  eliminated.  The  motors  which  would  be  classed  as  small  in  the 
factory  would  in  general  be  greater  than  the  hand  producer  could 
profitably  employ,  but  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
economy  in  the  use  of  motors  is  a  small  factor  in  the  superiority  of  a 
large  producer.  Engel  (a)  reports  as  the  result  of  his  investigations 
that  in  the  majority  of  steam-using  establishments  the  capital  invested 
in  the  production  of  power  (i.  e.,  boiler  and  engine)  formed  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  part  of  the  whole  capital  invested.  Nevertheless, 
the  use  of  power  by  the  small  producer  would  indicate  the  use  of 
machiner}^  in  greater  or  less  degree  and  would  give  hopes  for  increased 
competitive  ability  on  his  part. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  use  of  motoi*s  the  accessory 
establishment  has  been  eliminated,  so  that  the  figures  given  below  refer 
onl}'^  to  the  principal  establishments  {Ilaupibetriebe).  According  to  the 
industrial  census  the  largest  number  of  establishments  using  motors  was 
in  the  group  of  industries  classed  as  foods  and  drinks,  where  60,432 
establishments  used  motors.  This  number  includes  47.3  per  cent  of 
all  industrial  motor-usi  ng  establishments.  Following  this  group  comes 
that  of  wood  and  cut  materials,  in  which  sawmills  are  the  most  promi- 
nent establishments,  and  with  much  smaller  totals  are  the  groups 
textile  indastries  and  metal-working  industries.  Together  these  four 
groups  comprise  75.2  per  cent  of  the  motor-using  establishments.  The 
other  groups  show  no  large  number  of  such  establishments,  {b) 

A  different  picture  is  given  when  the  percentage  of  motor-using 
establishments  in  each  group  is  taken.  In  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  five  groups  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  motor-using 
establishments,  are  given  the  per  cents  of  such  establishments  of  total 
establishments  in  each  group,  for  the  years  1882  and  1895. 

aZeitalter  dee  Dampfes,  page  124. 

6Statistik  des  Deutscben  Reicbs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  113,  page  396. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MOTOR-USING  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  FIVE  SELECTED  GROUPS,  1882  AND  1806. 

>. 

[The  figures  In  this  table  for  total  and  for  motor-using  establishments  for  1882  are  taken  from  Statistik 
des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Nene  Folge.  volome  6,  pages  1. 2  and  I.  6:  those  for  1895  frcnn  Statistik  des 
Dentschen  Reichs,  Neae  Folge,  volume  113,  pages  102, 104,  896,  and  404.] 


1882. 

1895. 

Groups. 

• 

Total 
establish- 
ments. 

Motor- 
using  es- 
tabUflh- 
ments. 

Per  cent  of 
motor-us- 
ing of  total 
establish- 
ments. 

Total 
establish- 
ments. 

Motor- 
using  es- 
Ubllsh- 

ments. 

Per  cent  of 
motor-ufi- 
ing  of  total 
establish- 
ments. 

Mlnlnsr  mid  motiillnrgy 

5,289 
7.162 
9,612 
9.191 
245,286 

2,124 
2,243 
1,408 
1,686 
62,696 

40.2 
81.3 
14.6 
18.8 
25.6 

4,164 

6,191 

14,193 

10,385 

260,971 

1,877 
2,248 
3,782 
2,506 
60,482 

45.1 

LiK>>iiii;;  matiTials  faLsolls.elc 

Friiiting 

36.3 
26.8 

Chemi<»Ll 

24-1 

Foods  and  drinks 

22.4 

As  a  rule,  steam  is  the  source  of  power  in  tlie  large  establishments; 
steam  and  gas  divide  the  field  almost  equally  in  the  small  factories, 
while  in  the  1  to  6  person  establishments  the  water  motor  is  most  com- 
mon. Steam  and  gas  are,  however,  also  largely  used.  The  greatest 
amount  of  power  is  naturally  used  in  the  large  factories.  The  distri- 
bution of  horsepower  in  industrial  establishments  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

POWER  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABU8HMENTS,  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT.  1896. 
[From  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  119,  page  187.] 


Size  of  establishment. 


1  to  5  persons 

6  to  20  persons 

21  persons  or  over 


Horsepower  employed. 


Total. 


414,776 

358,774 

2,537,204 


Per  estab- 
lishment 


0.2 

8.2 

58.0 


Per  person. 


0.13 
.88 
.68 


A  consideration  of  the  above  table  shows  that  over  three-quarters  of 
all  the  horsepower  was  employed  in  establishments  of  21  persons  or 
over;  these  establishments  employed  46.5  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
population,  and  each  person  was  assisted  by  about  two- thirds  (0.68)  of 
a  horsepower.  In  the  1  to  5  person  establishments  each  person  was 
aided  by  but  0.13  horsepower.  The  average  for  each  establishment 
with  over  20  persons  was  58  horsepower,  while  for  each  1  to  5  person 
establishment  the  average  was  two-tenths  of  a  horsepower. 

Considering  further  the  1  to  5  person  establishments  in  the  various 
groups,  it  is  found  {a)  that  in  the  group  lighting  materials,  oils,  fats, 
etc.,  23.5  per  cent  of  such  establishments  used  motoi*s.  In  this  group 
the  small  oil  mills  play  the  most  prominent  part.  Next  in  impoitance 
was  the  group  foods  and  drinks,  with  20.6  per  cent  of  motor-using 
establishments,  made  up  largely  of  small  wheat-milling  establishments. 
In  the  chemical  group,  12.4  per  cent  of  the  small  establishments  used 

a  Statistik  dee  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  18d*. 
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motors.  The  most  noticeable  fact  about  the  groups  just  mentioned  is 
that  they  do  not  contain  the  occupations  in  which  the  problem  of  the 
band  producer  is  most  serious.  The  following  groups,  which  contain 
the  more  important  hand- working  establishments,  show  how  unimpor- 
tant is  the  application  of  power  in  the  small  establishments: 

AMOUNT  OF   HORSEPOWER    PER   100  PERSONS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  EACH  GROUP 

CLASSIFIED  BY  SIZE,  FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS,  1896. 

[From  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reicbs,  Neue  Folge,    Volume  119,  page  138.] 


Groups. 


Metal-workinp 

Textile' 

Leather 

Clothing  and  cleaning 
Building  trades 


Horsepower  per  100  persons  in 
establishments  of— 


1  to  5  per- 

6 to  20  per-  Ov 

er  20  per- 

sons. 

sons. 

sons. 

4.0 

18.9 

43.2 

8.2 

41.1 

71.7 

6.6 

18.9 

42.2 

.1 

2.1 

10.9 

.6 

2.1 

7.4 

The  group  clothing  and  cleaning  includes  some  of  the  most  numer- 
ously represented  occupations,  among  them  shoemaking  and  clothing 
making  of  various  kinds.  Although  the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  motors  of  high  eflBciency  and  reasonable  cost  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  great,  yet  the  industries  for  which  it  was  claimed  that  such 
motors  would  hinder  the  advance  of  the  large  establishment  have  as 
3'et  made  practically  no  use  of  them.  Not  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  establishments  of  lesg  than  5  persons  in  the  classes  of  shoemaking, 
sewing,  tailoring,  saddler}^  basket  makers,  and  masons,  used  motors; 
not  1  per  cent  of  the  small  establishments  in  the  classes  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  gunsmiths,  tinsmiths,  butchers,  blacksmiths,  bakers, 
watchmakers,  bookbinders,  coopering,  and  rope  making  used  motoi*s, 
and  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  small  establishments  employed  motors  in 
the  classes  glaziers,  brush  makers,  cabinetmakers,  paper-box  makei's, 
coppersmiths,  potters,  and  so  on.  A  few  of  the  trades,  such  as  lock- 
smithing,  exceeded  2  per  cent,  but  the  majority  did  not  reach  that 
figure,  (a) 

This  rather  disappointing  result  is  easy  to  understand.  Economy 
from  the  use  of  mechanical  motive  power  is  only  obtained  when  the 
motor  is  made  part  of  an  organic  whole  of  labor-saving  tools  or 
machines;  such  machines  are  usually  too  expensive  for  the  limited 
capital  of  the  small  establishment,  and  even  where  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  machines  is  feasible,  the  other  portions  of  the  outfit  neces- 
sary to  secure  well-balanced  production  are  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
possessing  small  means.  A  shoemaker  may  succeed  in  .securing  his 
sewing  machine  and  a  motor,  but  unless  he  can  provide  cutting  and 
soleing  machines  he  gains  little  from  the  otheix     Schneider  describes 

aStatistik  des  Deutschen  Reicbs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  1S6^  et  seq. 
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a  typical  modern  shoe  factoiy(a)  in  which  the  essential  machines, 
omitting  all  special  and  accessory  apparatus,  number  over  30  differ- 
ent kinds.  Even  in  industries  where  the  large  factory  consists  of  a 
duplication  of  similar  units  of  machines,  as  in  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving,  the  various  advantages  described  by  Schulze-Gavemitz  (J) 
make  the  competition  of  the  small  producer  exceedingly  difficult.  The 
advocates  of  the  small  motor  as  a  solution  of  the  hand- worker  problem 
also  failed  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  economic  as  opposed  to  the 
technological  advantages  of  the  large  producer.  Even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  small  cotton  spinner  or  weaver  to  secure  the  same  effi- 
ciency of  production  as  the  larger  as  far  as  motors  and  machines  are 
concerned,  there  remain  still  the  economic  advantages  to  be  overcome. 
It  must  also  not  be  overlooked  that  the  process  of  differentiation  is 
taking  place  even  among  those  who  are  in  possession  of  mechanical 
motive  power  and  supplied  with  machines.  In  the  past  decade  two 
tendencies  have  shown  themselves  in  connection  with  the  large  estab- 
lishments, which  tendencies  may  be  termed  specialization  and  integra- 
tion. Specialization  consists  in  limiting  the  production  of  an  estab- 
lishment to  a  limited  kind  or  quality  of  a  commodity.  The  cotton 
spinner  restricts  himself  to  the  production  of  one  or  a  small  number  of 
sizes  of  yarns;  the  paper  manufacturer  produces  only  a  few  grades  of 
paper;  the  machine  builder  produces  no  longer  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
but  limits  his  product  to  textile  machinery,  certain  gi"ades  of  locomo- 
tives, and  the  like.  A  few  words  will  explain  the  superiority  of  such 
an  establishment.  Where  the  production  is  exactly  the  same  the  year 
round,  every  technical  improvement  can  be  adopted;  machinery  does 
not  need  changing  or  different  sizes  to  be  kept  waiting  for  use;  work- 
men acquire  the  maximum  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  machinery;  where 
models,  drawings,  and  the  like  are  necessary,  the  changing  of  them  is 
avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  toward  integration  is  a  movement  to 
control  production  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product.  The 
rolling  mill  at  present  strives  to  possess  its  own  ore-reducing  works, 
its  own  mines  for  coal  and  ore.  The  publishing  house  Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt  in  Stuttgart  (<?)  possesses  paper  mills,  a  binder}^  and 
all  the  necessary  plant  for  producing  printed  matter.  The  wood- 
working establishment  at  Ludwigshafen  receives  its  lumber  in  the 
form  of  logs  directly  from  the  government  forests,  works  it  into  win- 
dows and  doors,  of  which  the  factory  makes  a  specialty,  places  them 
in  position,  and,  if  desired,  finishes  the  insertion  of  the  glass. 

Such  establishments  as  those  described  above  do  not  compete  with 
the  hand  producer  in  all  fields,  but  the  pi'oblems  which  face  the  pro- 

aDie  moderne  Schuhfabrication,  page  119. 
6Der  GroBBbetrieb,  89-110,  etc. 

cL.  Sinzheimer,  t)ber  die  Grenzen  der  VVeiterbildung  des  Grossbetriebe,  Stuttgart, 
^lage  106  et  seq. 
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ducev  who  possesses  no  mechanical  motive  power  are  such  that  much 
hope  can  not  be  placed  in  the  proposition  that  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  small  producer  lies  in  the  securing  of  motive 
power  which  shall  be  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  factory.  The  strength  of 
the  large  factory  lies  in  other  directions. 

INDUSTBIAI*  ABT. 

The  trades  designated  as  "artistic"  trades  have  many  times  been 
claimed  as  a  field  in  which  the  hand  producer  is  protected  from  the 
competition  of  factory  methods.  Their  productions  are  commodities 
in  which  s&sthetic  features  are  prominent,  such  as  metal  work  of  iron, 
bronze,  gold,  silver;  furniture  of  special  designs;  ceramic  wares;  tex- 
tile fabrics;  stained  glass,  and  printing  of  high  grades.  The  awaken- 
ing as  to  the  value  of  such  work  came  after  the  London  Exposition  of 
1851.  (a)  The  assumption  was  that  here  lay  a  field  in  which  production 
of  goods  with  a  view  solely  to  their  utility  and  wearing  qualities,  as 
was  then  assumed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  factory,  was  impossi- 
ble, and  even  at  the  present  time  the  motive  for  the  efforts  of  the 
advocates  of  industrial  art  education  are  based  more  or  less  on  this 
assumption. 

The  industrial  census  gives  little  or  no  assistance  in  seeking  a  reply 
to  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  persons  or  establishments  engaged 
in  producing  what  might  be  termed  artistic  goods.  The  group  of 
industries  classed  as  artistic  trades  includes  what  might  more  properly 
be  classed  as  professions;  that  is,  painters  and  sculptors,  together  with 
engravers,  stonecutters,  chasers,  designers,  and  miscellaneous.  But 
on  this  point  we  have  the  descriptive  work  of  Hirschfeld,  entitled 
Wurttemberg's  Grossindustrie  und  Grosshandel,  and  of  Kahn,  entitled 
Munchens  Grossindustrie  und  Grosshandel.  In  these  works  are 
described  some  large  factories  whose  products  must  be  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  ai'tistic  quality.  Prominent  among  such  establishments 
is  the  bronze-casting  establishment  of  MuUer,  in  Munich,  where  bronze 
statuary  is  the  specialty.  The  description  suggests  that  many  of  the 
modem  works  of  this  kind  can  be  produced  only  by  the  use  of  fac- 
tory methods.  For  instance  it  required  over  100  workmen  to  per- 
form successfully  the  operation  of  casting  the  statue  ''  Bavaria."  The 
factories  of  Bruckman,  at  Heilbronn,  and  of  Hauber,  at  Schwabisch 
Gmund,  produce  articles  of  silver  and  make  use  of  a  great  variety 
of  power  machinery,  as  rollers,  cutters,  and  stamping  and  pressing 
machinery,  as  well  as  engines  of  some  capacity.  That  all  the  parts  of 
an  article  need  not  be  made  by  hand  for  it  to  possess  artistic  qualities 
is  a  point  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  apparatus  used  in  these 
establishments.  One  of  the  largest  factories  in  Wurttemberg  is  the 
Wurttembergische  Metallwarenfabrik,  at  Geislingen,  which  employs 

a  J.  F.  Ahrens,  Die  Reform  dee  Kunstgewerbes,  1SS6. 
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over  1,700  persons,  and  here  a  large  number  of  designers  of  excep- 
tional ability  are  employed.  A  person  of  considerable  artistic  creative 
ability  if  engaged  in  a  smaller  establishment  would  find  much  less 
opportunity  for  its  exercise  than  is  here  given. 

In  the  field  of  artistic  furniture  probably  the  most  famous  creations 
of  modem  times  are  the  articles  in  the  castles  of  Linderhof ,  Herren- 
chiemsee,  and  Neuschwanstein.  Most  of  the  pieces  were  made  at  the 
factory  of  POssenbacher,  in  Munich,  where  an  instance  of  integration 
in  factory  development  is  siiown.  The  firm  possesses  its  own  saw- 
mills  and  practically  controls  its  products  from  the  log  of  the  tree 
trunk  to  the  finished  article. 

In  glass  staining  is  an  example  of  an  industry  in  which  no  mechan- 
ical motive  power  is  used.  One  of  the  most  famous  establishments  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  F.  X.  Zetter,  in  Munich.  While  little  machinery 
is  used,  the  extensive  division  of  labor  which  is  there  carried  out 
stamps  the  product  as  that  of  a  factory.  A  competing  establishment 
is  that  of  Mayer,  in  the  same  city,  where,  in  addition  to  glass  staining, 
ecclesiastical  sculptural  decorations  are  prepared.  The  latter  firm 
employs  about  three  hundred  workmen. 

In  artistic  printing  the  size  of  the  machinery  and  complexity  of  the 
modern  processes  need  only  be  mentioned  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
the  small  establishment  ever  competing  with  those  possessing  the 
power  presses  and  stereotyping  and  type-casting  machineiy. 

In  some  of  these  trades  the  amount  of  capital  required  is  also  beyond 
the  possibility  of  attainment  by  the  small  producer.  For  instance,  the 
manufacture  of  artistically  formed  bricks  and  of  ceramic  wares 
requires  modern  appliances  which  are  only  within  the  reach  of  estab- 
lishments controlling  large  amounts  of  capital. 

The  possession  of  artistic  training  would  undoubtedly  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  artisan  class  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  product,  but 
that  it  would  materially  lessen  the  advantages  now  possessed  by  their 
competitors,  the  large  factory,  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  It  can  not 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  establish- 
ment controlling  capital  in  Urge  amounts  are  of  so  varied  a  character 
that  no  single  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  small  establishment 
will  offset  them;  a  complex  of  conditions  must  be  changed  to  effect 
an  improvement. 

THE  COMPULSOBT  OXJILD  OR  TRADE  ASSOOIATION. 

As  is  the  custom  everywhere  in  cases  where  problems  affecting  the 
welfare  of  large  classes  arise,  so  also  in  Germany  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  hand-working 
class.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  a  demand  for  a  return  to  certain 
features  of  the  former  State  regulation  of  industry.  The  plan  which 
has  found  most  advocates  is  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  guild  or 
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trade  organization  {ZwangsinnuTig)  for  the  hand  workei*s,  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  would  pailake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  guilds 
which  formerly  controlled  production.  The  object  of  such  an  associa- 
tion would  be  to  organize  the  hand- working  class  to  promote  solidarity 
of  feeling;  to  ifistruct  apprentices  in  their  various  trades;  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  laws  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  trades;  to  arrange 
for  systems  of  arbitration  on  matters  relating  to  disagreements  in  the 
trades;  to  control  peddling;  to  arrange  for  tradesmen's  inns;  and 
similar  matters,  {a)  There  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  workmen  themselves  on  this  subject,  but  the  party  advocating  the 
measure  is  numerous  and  well  organized.  In  fact,  they  have  already 
secured  concessions  in  the  form  of  a  law  which  partially  answers  their 
demands. 

The  imperial  law  of  July  26, 1897,  has  for  its  object  the  formation 
of  trade  associations  and  of  "chambers  of  hand  work"  {IfandwerJcs- 
kammem)^  the  regulation  of  the  apprentice  system,  and  the  control 
of  the  title  of  "master."  The  law  states  that  upon  the  petition  of  a 
number  of  hand  workers  the  administrative  officials  shall  proceed  to 
organize  an  association  in  that  branch  of  industry  in  that  district,  to 
which  all  persons  carrying  on  that  trade  or  industry  must  attach  them- 
selves. According  to  the  facts  in  each  case  the  officials  shall  decide 
whether  the  request  is  backed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  those  engaged  in  that  trade;  if  a  majority 
vote  for  the  compulsory  association,  the  officials  shall  then  proceed  to 
organize  it  in  accordance  with  the  more  detailed  directions  which  the 
law  provides.  But  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  number  of 
workers  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  vigorous  and  useful  organization, 
they  may  refuse  to  consider  the  petition.  Or  if  they  decide  that  an 
existing  organization  already  accomplishes  the  objects  for  which  a 
trade  association  is  desired,  the  officials  may  also  decline  to  consider 
the  petition. 

The  membership  may  be  confined  to  those  hand  workers  only  who 
employ  journeymen  and  assistants.  Those  who  carry  on  their  trades 
on  the  factory  system  are  naturally  not  included  in  the  membership. 
Where  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  hand-working 
establishment  and  the  small  factory  is  also  left  to  the  officials.  How- 
ever, if  factory  owners  so  desire,  they  may  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. Provision  is  made  for  the  proper  representation  of  the 
journeymen  in  all  that  concerns  their  interests. 

Having  been  endowed  with  these  privileges  the  associations  are 
expected  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  purposes  which  were  stated 
above  as  desired  by  the  advocates  of  the  system,  viz,  to  cultivate  a 

a  See  articles  "Gewerbegesetzgebung,"  **Gewerbekamniem/'  "Handwerk/* 
and  '*lnniiiigen/'  in  Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschafteo  (Zweite 
Anflage). 
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feeling  of  community  of  interest;  to  promote  the  education  of  all 
engaged  in  the  trade;  to  suggest  laws  for  the  protection  of  trade 
members;  to  regulate  the  settlement  of  disputes;  to  found  funds  for 
sick  and  death  benefits,  and  the  like.  But  to  protect  the  consumer, 
the  compulsory  trade  associations  are  forbidden  to  fix  prices  for  goods 
and  services,  or  to  engage  in  business  Bf  an  association.  In  addition, 
no  initiation  fee  may  be  exacted  of  members.  Since  membership  in 
the  association  may  be  compulsory,  the  dues  or  contributions  from 
members  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  association  must  be  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  tax,  and  the  rules  applied  to  taxation  must  in  some  degree 
correspond  to  the  rules  used  here.  Hence  dues  are  to  be  based  on  the 
ability  to  pay,  and  are  not  to  be  uniform  for  all  members.  This  will 
undoubtedly  make  the  associations  stronger  financially. 

To  increase  the  influence  of  the  organizations  provision  is  made  for 
central  committees  of  associations  of  various  trades  in  each  district. 
These  committees  are  to  look  after  common  interests,  such  as  arbitrat- 
ing differences  between  the  trades,  establishing  inns  for  the  work- 
men, and  publishing  bulletins  on  labor  opportunities.  Furtheimore, 
the  associations,  the  central  committees,  and  other  organizations  are 
allowed  by  law  to  form  federations  (Innungsverbande).  These  may 
draw  up  and  present  statements  to  the  officials  (of  the  State)  in  regard 
to  labor  conditions,  make  suggestions  as  to  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
etc.  They  may  also  establish  funds  for  benefits  of  all  kinds,  since  such 
funds  are  often  beyond  the  means  of  small  organizations. 

To  provide  further  for  a  centralized  organ  of  the  hand  workers, 
article  103  of  the  law  arranges  for  the  organization  of  -'chambers  of 
hand  work,"  whose  functions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  exercised 
by  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  commercial  field.  On  the  one  side 
they  are  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  small  industrial  forces  of  the 
country  generally  as  distinguished  from  the  representation  which 
the  officials  of  the  State,  such  as  factory  inspectors,  give  them;  they  are 
to  provide  for  the  details  of  the  regulations  concerning  apprentices; 
to  make  3^early  reports  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  small  industrial 
producer;  to  investigate  and  remedy  complaints  in  regard  to  examina- 
tions of  journeymen,  and  the  like.  The  membera  of  the  chambers 
shall  be  elected  from  the  compulsory  associations  and  other  organiza- 
tions (trades  unions,  etc.)  which  represent  the  interests  of  the  hand 
workers.  At  least  half  of  the  members  shall  be  peraons  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  hand-working  trades.  This  part  of  the  law  went 
into  force  April  1,  1900.  It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  law  and  one  which  will  probably  accomplish  most  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  beset  the  hand-working  class.  Prussia  has 
33  chambers,  Bavaria  has  8,  and  so  on. 

Attached  to  the  law  are  also  provisions  concerning  the  keeping  of 
apprentices  and  the  use  of  the  title  of  "master."    Only  those  am 

'owed  to  have  apprentices  who  are  24  years  of  age«  and  have  ^SOkSi 
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passed  a  journeyman's  examination  or  for  five  years  have  followed  that 
occupation  or  have  filled  a  responsible  position  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  trade.  The  use  of  the  title  of  *^  master"  is  limited  to  those  who 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  keeping  of  apprentices 
and  have  passed  the  master's  examination. 

That  part  of  the  law  respecting  the  formation  of  compulsory  asso- 
ciations was  put  into  force  in  1898,  but  as  yet  no  reliable  data  as  to  the 
effect  it  has  had  are  obtainable.  Stieda  reports  that  even  in  Saxony, 
where  the  trade-association  idea  is  strongly  rooted,  tjje  workers  have 
made  but  little  use  of  the  compulsory  feature,  and  in  jome  cases  after 
compulsory  associations  have  beei\  established  they  have  soon  decided 
to  disband,  (a)  In  Berlin  there  has  been  a  complaint  that  the  officials 
do  not  assist  the  workmen  sufficiently  in  their  efforts  to  form  organ- 
izations. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  previous  laws,  allowing,  and  in 
some  respects  encouraging,  the  formation  of  voluntary  trade  associa- 
tions, have  not  been  changed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present 
legislation  offers  as  comprehensive  a  system  of  organization  as  could 
be  secured  without  a  return  to  the  medieval  system  of  State  control. 
That  it  does  not  satisfy  the  advocates  of  compulsory  organizations  was 
to  be  expected.  Their  attitude  is  based  on  an  entire  misconception  of 
the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  decline  in  the  position  of  the 
hand  worker.  It  is  not  the  withdrawal  of  State  inspection  of  products, 
nor  is  it  the  removal  of  State  control  of  processes  of  production,  of 
the  regulation  of  the  chai*acter  of  those  who  may  engage  in  trade  and 
industry,  or  of  the  many  other  features  of  the  former  strict  control  of 
industrial  life,  which  has  caused  the  rise  of  other  forms  of  production; 
it  is  rather  the  changes  in  the  technical  methods  of  production,  which 
have  necessitated  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  capital,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  changes  in  the  wants  of  consumers  on  the  other.  This  almost 
elementary  proposition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  comprehended  by 
the  artisans  and  their  leaders  in  the  demand  for  increased  State  control, 
and  their  exaggerated  hopes  of  improvements  from  this  source  will  be 
proportionately  disappointed. 

But  part  of  the  unpleasant  position  of  the  hand  workei's  of  the  pres- 
ent b  due  to  lack  of  education  in  general  and  of  technical  education 
in  particular.  The  agitation  now  going  on  shows  a  healthful  spirit,  in 
that  it  indicates  an  awakening  from  the  former  indifference,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  class.  As  has  been  stated  else- 
where, the  days  of  the  small  producer  are  by  no  means  numbered,  and 
if  by  organization  they  can  produce  a  class  of  intelligent,  thorough 
workmen,  and  educate  the  coming  generation  into  a  more  progressive 
type  of  producer,  much  will  have  been  done  to  alleviate  the  evils 
now  existing.     In  the  ''chambers  of  hand  work"  there  will  be  a  body 

a  Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  Zweite  Auflage.  Volume 
IV,  pige  1110. 
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of  men  who  can  create  for  themselves  a  place  of  influence  in  public 
life,  and  by  whose  efforts  all  reasonable  demands  can  secure  proper 
attention. 

CONCLUSIONS   REGARDING   THE   HAND-WORKING 

PRODUCER. 

The  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  question  shows  that  in  but 
few  cases  is  the  hand-working  producer  entirely  eliminated  in  the 
struggle  with  the  capitalistic  forms  of  production.  In  cases  where  the 
products  are  costly  enough  to  allow  repairs  instead  of  purchasing  new 
articles,  the  old  producer  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  repairer;  in  other 
cases,  the  former  producer  becomes  the  retail  merchant  for  the  goods 
which  he  no  longer  produces.  The  watchmaker,  the  cutler,  and  the 
shoemaker  are  examples  of  this  change;  the  usual  phenomenon  is  the 
transition  from  producer  to  retailer,  with  repairing  as  an  accessory 
source  of  income. 

More  frequent  than  the  complete  elimination  of  hand  production  is 
the  appropriation  of  parts  of  the  field  by  the  factory. taking  over  cer- 
tain articles  produced  formerly  by  the  hand  worker.  The  tinsmith  no 
longer  produces  the  articles  from  which  he  receives  his  name;  simi- 
larly with  the  locksmith.  Or  the  factory  appropriates  certain  pails  of 
the  production  of  commodities,  notably  in  the  wood  and  metal  working 
industries,  where  the  application  of  large  power  machines  is  especially 
profitable,  and  we  find  the  producer  buying  his  raw  material  half  pre- 
pared. The  small  shoemaker  can  buy  uppers  ready  for  use,  the  wood- 
worker receives  his  raw  material  in  the  form  of  boards,  laths,  or  even 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  production.  The  blacksmith  does  little  to 
the  shoes  he  receives  from  the  factory  but  fasten  them  on  the  foot  of 
the  horse.  But  where  the  article  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  consumer  the  possibility  of  the  hand  worker  holding  his 
own  is  stronger  than  in  the  cases  where  this  does  not  hold  time. 

New  forms  of  raw  material  are  also  the  frequent  cause  of  the 
decreased  use  of  the  former  hand-produced  goods  of  other  material. 
The  cork  producer  now  has  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of 
stoppers  of  glass  and  metal,  which  have  partially  supplanted  his  wares. 
The  tinwares  of  former  times  have  been  replaced  by  various  kinds  of 
enameled  goods,  which  the  tinsmith  is  unable  to  produce.  Closely 
allied  to  this  change  is  that  arising  from  the  change  of  wants  of  con- 
sumers. Modern  means  of  transportation  have  lessened  the  field  for 
saddlery;  the  turner  finds  that  the  spinning  wheel,  the  making  of 
which  was  one  of  his  principal  means  of  support,  has  been  relegated 
to  the  attic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  factory  itself  offers  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment for  the  former  hand  worker  in  many  directions,  though  it  is  at 
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the  cost  of  bis  mucb-piized  independence.  Large  establishments 
usually  find  the  presence  of  a  carpenter  or  machinist  necessary  in  their 
buildings  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay  in  securing  repairs.  The 
traction  company  using  horses  for  motive  power  employs  its  own 
blacksmith  and  harness  maker;  canning  factories  need  tinsmiths,  and 
so  on  for  a  series  of  trades. 

The  conclusion  that  the  hand  producer  will  be  exterminated  in  the 
competition  which  is  now  going  on  is  unfounded.  New  conditions 
and  new  problems  have  come  up  which  he  was  unable  to  solve;  the 
building  of  a  locomotive  or  ocean  steamer  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  ability;  modera  technology  has  made  possible  the  cheaper  pro- 
duction of  certain  articles,  which  has  forced  him  from  fields  which  he 
formerly  occupied,  but  he  is  by  no  means  doomed  to  extinction  on 
that  account.  The  investigations  of  the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik  show 
that  in  cases  where  the  hand  worker  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  which  are  delivered  ready  for  use  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  classified  in  certain  types,  there  he  must  sooner  or  later  give  up 
the  contest  and  withdraw  either  to  the  field  of  retailing  or  repairing. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  articles  must  be  taken  from  limited 
localities  on  account  of  the  danger  of  decay  or  deterioration  in  quality, 
or  where  individual  wants  must  be  conformed  to,  there  the  small  pro- 
ducer may  hope  to  compete  more  or  less  successfully  with  the  capital- 
istic forms  of  industry,  (a) 

That  the  small  producer  is  adapting  himself  with  some  success  to 
the  changed  conditions  is  shown  by  the  statistical  data  concerning  the 
hand  workers  which  were  collected  in  the  summer  of  1895.  The  better, 
or  perhaps  the  more  aggressive  type  of  small  producer  in  the  cities  is 
increasing  the  number  of  his  assistants  and  adopting  the  methods  of 
his  capitalistic  competitors  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  small  towns 
and  country  districts  the  conditions  have  not  changed  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  large  cities,  and  here  the  lot  of  the  hand  worker  is  easier; 
the  change  in  consumption,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  this  genem- 
tion,  has  not  affected  the  rural  district  so  strongly  as  the  cities;  the 
personal  contact  of  producer  and  consumer  is  here  possible,  and  where 
the  possession  of  a  small  piece  of  land  is  connected  with  the  carrying 
on  of  a  trade,  a  ** livable"  income  is  and  will  be  possible  to  a  good 
workman  for  many  years  to  come.  The  movement  toward  the  rural 
districts  is  a  recognition  of  these  facts  and  will  lead  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  average  condition  of  the  class. 

On  the  whole,  the  number  of  hand  producers  is  not  decreasing,  and 
there  may  be  good  reasons  for  Biicher's  assertion  that  the  hand 
worker  produces  a  greate*  quantity  of  goods  to-day  than  he  ever  did 
before.  (J) 

aBucher,  Entstehung  der  Volkswirtschaft  (1898),  page  190.      &Ibid.,  page  162. 
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The  position  of  the  hand  worker  in  the  future  will  be  less  promi- 
nent than  it  was  before  the  advent  of  the  capitalistic  forms  of  produc- 
tion, but  hand  work  will  not  be  entirely  done  awa}^  with  any  more 
than  "wage  work"  has,  but  it  will  be  given  a  place  in  the  modern 
economy  where  it  is  better  adapted  to  satisfy  ceilain  wants  than  the 
other  forms  of  industry.  Just  as  the  i-ailway  lias  not  decreased  the 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  transportation,  so  it  may  be  expected 
that  after  a  readjustment  of  the  field  has  taken  place,  the  position  of 
the  hand  producer  will  be  an  economically  stronger  one  than  at  present, 
when  the  tendencies  of  the  movement  are  so  difficult  to  understand. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SYSTEM. 

Formulating  a  definition  of  the  house-working  or  domestic  system 
of  industrial  production  has  afforded  much  play  to  the  scholastic  abil- 
ity of  the  German  writers;  but  however  interesting  the  topic  may  be, 
a  simple  if  somewhat  elastic  definition,  such  as  that  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  is  sufficient  for  the  puipose  at  hand. 

It  is,  then,  a  system  in  which  the  production  of  certain  goods  is 
directed  by  the  class  of  industrial  managers  or  undertakers  whose 
chief  qualifications  are  the  possession  of  capital  and  a  knowledge  of 
market  conditions.  The  aim  of  the  producer  using  this  method  is  to 
shift,  as  much  as  possible,  all  risks  on  those  whq  take  contracts  from 
him;  that  is,  on  the  laborers  or  subcontractors.  In  some  industries 
experience  has  shown  that  certain  risks,  such  as  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  must  be  assumed  by  the  undertaker  himself  in  order  to 
secure  certain  grades  of  excellence,  bat  wherever  possible  the  under- 
taker seeks  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  intermediary  bringing  com- 
modities within  reach  of  the  consumer. 

In  many  industries,  notably  in  the  making  of  garments,  the  under- 
taker has  so  successfully  shifted  the  burdens  of  production  on  the 
laborer  that  the  system  is  almost  synonymous  with  overwork,  under- 
pay, and  the  host  of  attendant  evils  which,  in  our  language,  are 
summed  up  by  the  term  ''sweating  system."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  means  whereby  the  undertaker  secures  this  almost 
despotic  control  of  the  field  of  production.  The  primary  factor  is  his 
knowledge  of  market  conditions,  his  ability  to  dispose  of  his  wares  at 
the  most  advantageous  times  and  places.  Equipped  with  such  knowl- 
edge and  with  control  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  he  is  prepared 
to  undertake  the  making  of  commodities  by  offering  the  workman  a 
price  for  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  on  mw  mate- 
rials, which  latter  may  be  supplied  by  either  party.  The  workman 
supplies  the  place  for  carrying  on  the  operations  and  furnishes  tools 
and  whatever  machinery  is  needed;  he  provides  heat  and  light;  and  in 
case  State  regulations  require  the  fulfillment  of  conditions  in  regard  to 
health  and  safety,  or  insurance  against  accident  and  sickneaSi  emk 


i^ 
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burdens  also  fall  on  the  worker.  Theoretically  it  may  not  be  impos- 
sible for  the  latter  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  undertaker,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  practically  so,  as  will  be  seen  later. 
Thus  in  connection  with  the  technological  features  of  production  the 
undertaker  need  invest  no  capital  in  fixed  forms,  such  as  machinery, 
buildings,  and  ground,  and  need  make  no  calculations  in  regard  to 
depi*eciation,  the  payment  of  interest,  the  making  of  repairs,  etc.  His 
capital  is  almost  wholly  circulating;  he  can  stop  his  expenses  at  any 
time  by  ceasing  production.  But  in  the  case  of  factory  production, 
if  the  loss  due  to  the  disorganization  of  the  labor  force  be  disregarded, 
it  is  more  profitable  for  the  undertaker  to  continue  operations  until 
the  loss  on  the  goods  produced  equals  the  fixed  charges  of  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  technological  features  just  mentioned,  under  the 
domestic  system  the  undertaker  usually  has  the  advantage  of  dealing 
with  his  laboring  force  individually.  If  part  of  the  Jabor  is  organized, 
he  can  play  off  the  union  men  against  the  nonunion  men;  but  as  it  is 
difficult  for  the  workmen  to  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  tmde 
unions  are  the  exceptions,  and  there  are  but  few  aids  to  the  worker  in 
his  efforts  to  force  up  wages.  Unlike  the  factory  producer,  the  under- 
taker incurs  no  danger  of  social  censure  for  dismissing  his  laborers  in 
times  of  industrial  or  commercial  stagnation.  To  offset  these  advan- 
tages to  the  undertaker  there  are  but  few  compensating  advantages  to 
the  laborer.  The  domestic  worker  has  more  personal  freedom  than 
his  neighbor,  the  factory  worker,  but  this  freedom  consists  in  little  else 
than  the  ability  to  work  longer  hours.  By  working  at  home  he  can 
assist  in  the  care  of  the  household  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of 
the  labor  of  the  women  and  children  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
work  in  the  factory.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  compensation  for  the 
many  disadvantages  he  endures;  his  pay  is  small,  and  his  hours  of 
labor  are  long  and  vary  between  spells  of  overwork  and  idleness.  The 
irregularity  of  employment  is  the  most  crushing  feature  of  his  posi- 
tion; the  laborer  who  can  not  tell  whether  his  wage  on  the  morrow 
will  "be  something  or  nothing  is  in  no  position  to  make  a  bargain  with 
his  employer — the  possibility  of  a  day  without  earnings  to  a  man  whose 
income  is  of  the  smallest  compels  him  to  accept  almost  any  terms. 

From  this  general  description  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  sys- 
tem one  can  soon  decide  upon  the  kind  of  industries  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  Work  done  in  the  dwelling  of  the  laborer  is  necessarily 
of  such  a  type  that  division  of  labor  and  the  application  of  machinery 
afford  little  scope;  the  methods  are  largely  the  same  as  those  employed 
by  the  small  shop  producer  or  hand  worker.  The  products  must  be 
readily  transportable,  that  they  may  be  taken  from  the  workman's 
dwelling  to  the  factor's  storehouse  as  easily  as  possible.  The  use  of 
woman's  labor  is  also  of  great  importance.     In  Stieda's  discussion  of 
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the  chai-acteristics  of  the  system  (a)  he  places  it  as  the  first  considera- 
tion. In  a  few  of  the  industries  special  skill  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cutlers  of  Solingen  and  the  musical  instrument  makei's  of  Sax- 
ony. An  irregular  or  seasonal  type  of  industry  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  system. 

This  a  priori  discussion  of  the  main  features  of  the  domestic  system 
of  production  brings  up  the  questions  of  what  industries  are  really 
conducted  on  the  system,  of  their  relative  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  industrial  field,  and  of  how  far  this  form  of  production  has  shown 
itself  able  to  compete  with  other  industrial  forms  since  1882,  and 
finally,  whether  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  form  will  be  able  to 
survive.  Before  considering  these  questions  a  few  words  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  scope  and  method  of  the  investigation  into  the 
domestic  system  undertaken  by  the  German  industrial  census  of  1895. 

METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  OF 

1895. 

The  first  thorough  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  and  chaittcter  of  the 
domestic  industries  of  the  German  Empire  was  made  by  the  industrial 
census  of  1882.  In  the  census  of  1895  the  important  questions  pro- 
pounded were  the  same  as  in  1882,  and  as  the  methods  of  compiling 
the  data  were  practically  identical,  comparisons  of  the  results  obtained 
for  the  two  years  are  valid  for  all  general  considerations. 

In  the  household  schedule,  filled  out  by  each  famil}-  for  the  genei^al 
returns  in  regard  to  age,  sex,  etc.,  each  independent  industrial  pei'son 
was  asked  whether  he  carried  on  in  his  dwelling  a  business  for  the 
account  of  an  outside  party  {fremdes  Geschdft). 

This  included  all  working  at  home  for  factory  owners,  factors,  mer- 
chants, or  stores  of  any  kind;  while  to  these  must  be  added  those  work- 
ing pailly  on  their  own  account  and  partly  for  any  of  the  above  named. 
The  phrase  ^'  at  home"  or  "  in  his  dwelling"  has  caused  the  exclusion  of 
a  number  of  persons  working  in  places  other  than  their  homes,  but 
which  they  rented  or  leased  at  their  own  expense.  The  best  known 
instance  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  cutlers  of  Solingen,  who  do  their 
grinding  and  polishing  in  work  places  rented  by  themselves. 

In  addition  to  these  returns,  employera  of  labor  of  ail  kinds  wei*e 
required  to  make  returns  both  of  the  number  of  employees  in  their 
establishments  and  of  those  working  for  them  outside  of  their  estab- 
lishments— that  is,  in  work  places  provided  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

The  returns  given  in  the  figures  of  the  industrial  census  are  those 
for  the  average  for  the  year,  those  for  the  day  on  which  the  census 
was  taken  having  proved  unreliable. 

As  was  expected,  the  totals  collected  from  the  two  sources  do  not 
agree.     The  returns  of  the  domestic  workers  themselves  show  295,708 

aSchriften  (lea  Vereine  fur  Social politik.     Volume  39,  page  63. 
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independent  domestic  workers,  23,153  members  of  families  who  assisted 

them,  and  139,063  other  assistants,  a  total  of  457,984;  while  the  returns 

of  the  employers  show  a  total  of  490,711.  (a)    The  difference  in  the 

point  of  view  of  the  two  returns  makes  any  agreement  of  the  figures 

out  of  the  question.     The  employer  or  factor  could  give  account  only 

of  the  persons  whom  he  employed  directly,  while  the  latter  in  their 

turn  often  employ  other  workmen  who  would  be  returned  or  not,  just 

as  they  happened  to  be  employed  at  the  time  of  the  census  taking. 

One  workman  is  also  frequently  in  the  employ  of  several  factors  at 

the  same  time,  so  that  one  name  may  have  been  counted  on  seveml 

schedules. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  workmen  are  prejudiced  against  being 

classed  as  domestic  workers,  and  many  such  have  reported  themselves 
as  independent  work-men.  Many  of  these  domestic  workers  were  for- 
merly masters,  to  whom  the  loss  of  their  independence  represents  a 
descent  in  the  social  scale,  and  their  efforts  to  retain  their  standing  can 
be  easily  understood.  This  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
names  in  the  lists  of  domestic  workers  from  the  returns  of  the  workmen. 

There  is  also  a  number  of  industries  located  in  the  districts  close  to 
the  border,  in  which  foreign  workmen  are  employed,  and  of  course 
these  make  no  returns.  This  may  be  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that 
German  workmen  are  often  employed  by  foreign  factors,  who  likewise 
make  no  reports  as  to  their  employees. 

Material  is  not  at  hand  to  enable  one  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  the  number  of  domestic  workers  missed  through  these  and  other 
causes.  Probably  the  greater  number  of  workmen  not  reporting  as 
domestic  workers  would  class  themselves  as  hand  workers,  and  since  the 
object  in  view  is  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  success  of  these  two  classes  in 
their  competition  with  the  factory,  it  does  not  interfere  greatly  with 
the  desired  end.  By  using  the  returns  of  the  worker^  themselves,  we 
have  a  total  of  the  number  of  houseworking  persons  of  which  it  may 
be  claimed  that  the  lists  contain  no  duplications  and  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  class.  These  returns  will  bo 
used  in  the  following  pages.  Only  the  industries  in  grand  division  B — 
that  is,  industries  proper  and  the  building  tirades — are  considered. 

STATUS  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SYSTEM  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

CENSUS  OF  1895. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  chamcter  of  the  data  respect- 
ing special  industrial  conditions  collected  by  the  census.  The  most 
important  statements  offered  are  those  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
establishments  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  group  of 
industries.  Establishment  is  here  used  in  its  wide  sense  as  meaning 
fiiiiis  or  business  concerns  of  all  degrees,  from  the  seamstress  accept- 

a  Statist!  k  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  192. 
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ing  orders  from  her  neighbors  to  the  few  lai*ge  firms  employing 
thousands  of  workmen.  Establishments  are  classified  as  principal  and 
accessory,  the  first  being  those  which  the  proprietor  regards  as  his 
principal  or  main  occupation,  the  latter  as  his  subsidiary  or  accessory 
occupation.  In  order  to  avoid  duplications,  persons  employed  in  gain- 
ful pursuits  were  credited  only  to  those  establishments  in  which  they 
reported  themselves  as  having  their  principal  occupation.  Therefore, 
in  connection  with  the  number  of  persons  employed,  only  the  princi- 
pal establishments  are  considered,  as  the  persons  employed  in  the 
accessory  establishments  have  already  been  credited  to  the  principal 
establishments.  The  establishments  are  also  arranged  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  comprise,  first,  the  one-person 
establishment,  meaning  an  establishment  of  one  person  not  using 
mechanical  motive  power;  and,  second,  the  assistant-using  establish- 
ment, meaning  an  establishment  employing  helpers  or  using  mechanical 
motive  power. 

In  1882  the  total  number  of  establishments  of  all  kinds  working  under 
the  domestic  system  was  386,411,  while  in  1895  it  was  342,487  («),  a 
decrease  of  11.4  per  cent.  Classed  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  them,  the  establishments  were  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  DOMESTIC- WORKING  ESTABLISHMENTS.  BY  SIZE 

:,  1882  AND  1895. 

Size  of  eslublinhment. 

1882. 

1895. 

1  person 

317,467 
68.  W4 

272,501 

More  than  1  person 

09.986 

Total 

386.411 

312,487 

According  to  this  table,  there  was  a  decrease  of  14.2  per  cent  in  the 
one-person  concerns  and  an  increase  of  1.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
concerns  where  assistants  were  used. 

But  moi'e  interesting  and  showing  more  plainly  the  conditions  of  the 
industries  arc  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pci*sons  cm- 
ployed.  In  1895  the  number  of  persons  employed  under  the  domestic 
system  was  457,748,  or  5.7  per  cent  of  the  industrial  population.  (A) 
For  1882  the  number  was  476,075,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  industrial  ik)]>u- 
lation.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  decrease,  in  the  thirteen  yeai-s 
between  the  census  dates,  of  2.3  per  cent  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
domestic  workers  to  the  total  industrial  population.  The  totals,  how- 
ever, do  not  offer  a  basis  for  drawing  conclusions  as  to  tendencies  in 
the  industries  employing  the  domestic  system.  In  the  following  table 
are  shown  the  groups  of  industries  classed  as  the  textile,  the  clothing 
and  cleaning,  the  wood  and  cut  materials,  the  metal-working,  the  foods 
and  drinks,  and  the  machinery  and  instruments  groups.     These  six 

aStatistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  196. 
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groups  employ  over  95  per  cent  of  the  domestic- working  population; 
the  remaining  5  per  cent  are  scattered  through  eight  groups  and  may 
be  omitted  in  considering  the  more  general  features  of  this  part  of  the 
population. 

NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AS  DOMESTIC  WORKERS,  BY  SELECTED  GROUPS,  1882 

AND  1895. 

(From  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neuc  Folge.    Volume  119,  page  206*.] 


Groups. 


Total  persouR  employed  in  domestic-working  establishments 

Textile 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Wood  and  cut  materials 

Metal-working 

Foods  and  drinks 

Machinery  and  instruments 


285,102 

131,861 

19,  111 

16,980 

8,ai6 

4,489 


1895. 


457.748 


195,780 

159.360 

87.140 

20.105 

15,918 

9.093 


It  is  seen  at  once  how  prominent  are  the  textile  industries  in  this 
system  of  production,  and  furthermore,  that  of  the  groups  cited, 
the  textile  group  alone  shows  a  decline  in  the  number  of  pei'sons 
employed.  In  1882  the  persons  in  the  textile  industries  formed  59.9 
per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  1895  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  textile  industries  composed  42.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
considered  as  domestic  workers,  showing  the  decreasing  impor- 
tance of  the  textile  group.  In  absolute  numbers  the  decrease  in  the 
textile  group  was  89,322,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic 
workers  in  all  the  industrial  groups  other  than  textile  was  70,995. 
Expi'essed  in  relative  figures,  there  was  an  increase  of  37  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  domestic  workers  in  the  groups  outside  of  the  textile. 
A  more  definite  picture  is  obtained  by  studying  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  establishments  and  of  persons  employed  under  the 
domestic  system  bears  to  the  number  of  establishments  and  of  pereons 
employed  under  other  systems  of  production.  The  following  table, 
condensed  from  the  larger  table  given  in  the  census  reports  (a),  shows 
the  development  in  this  respect  since  1882: 

PER  CENT  OP  DOMESTIC-WORKING  ESTABUSHMENTS  AND  OP  DOMESTIC  WORKERS  OP 
TOTAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS.  RESPECTIVELY,  BY  SELECTED 
GROUPS,  1882  AND  1895. 


Groups. 


All  industries 


Textile 

Clothing  and  cleaninf? 

Wood  and  cut  materials 

Metal  working 

Foods  and  drrnks 

Machinery  and  instruments 


Per  cent  of  domestic- 
working  establish- 
ments of  total  estab- 
lishments. 


1882. 


15.1 


57.9 
1L6 
5.4 
5.6 
2.2 
2.7 


1895. 


14.1 


65.3 
13.1 
8.9 
6.2 
3.2 
5.6 


Per  cent  of  domestic 
workers  of  total  in- 
dustrial workers. 


1882. 


8.0 


81.3 
10.5 
4.1 
3.7 
1.1 
1.3 


1896. 


5.7 


19.7 
11.5 
6.2 
3.1 
1.6 
l.G 
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This  and  the  preceding  table  show  the  important  features  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  domestic-working  system.  Out  of  the 
groups  which  include  the  domestic-working  population  of  the  Eknpire, 
the  six  groups  given  are  the  only  ones  numbering  over  9,000  persons 
each  in  1895.*  The  concentration  of  the  domestic-working  persons  has 
already  been  touched  upon;  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  are 
employed  in  the  textile  group,  or,  more  exactly,  42.8  per  cent  of  the 
persons  and  47.4  per  cent  of  the  establishments;  ranking  second  in  the 
list  is  the  clothing  and  cleaning  group,  with  34.8  per  cent  of  the  persons 
and  35.1  per  cent  of  the  establishments.  This  leaves  but  22.4  per  cent 
of  the  persons  and  17.5  per  cent  of  the  establishments  for  all  other 
industries. 

The  decrease  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  relative  impK)rtance  within 
the  groups  is  practically  confined  to  the  textile  group.  The  metal- 
working  group  shows  a  decrease  of  0.6  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of 
domestic- working  persons  as  compared  with  the  proportion  employed 
in  those  industries  in  1882,  but  otherwise  there  is  an  increase  through- 
out the  list — that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  textile  industries,  the 
number  of  domestic- working  pei-sons  employed  in  the  above-mentioned 
groups  practically  all  increased  proportionately  at  a  lute  slightly 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  total  persons  in  those  groups. 
For  example,  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  clothing 
group  increased  from  1,259,791  in  1882  to  1,390,604  in  1895,  the 
domestic  workers  comprising  only  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  1882, 
as  against  11.5  per  cent  of  the  much  larger  total  for  1895.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  establishments  has  increased  at  a  rate 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  pei*sons  employed.  This  increase  is 
comparatively  uniform  throughout  all  of  the  groups  cited  and  must 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  increased  importance  on  the  part  of  the 
domestic  S3^stem  in  those  industries.  But  in  the  textile  groups  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  house-working  establishments  has  increased, 
while  the  proportion  of  persons  has  decreased,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  healthful  sign;  it  is  rather  an  evidence  that  the  individual  establish- 
ments are  becoming  weaker,  and  since  the  actual  figures  also  show  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  persons  for  each  establish- 
ment it  may  be  expected  that  many  of  the  textile  domestic-working 
establishments  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  near  future. 

The  groups  not  given  in  the  tables  above  are  also  worthy  of  note. 
Confining  our  attention  to  grand  division  B  (the  industries  proper),  it 
is  found  that,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  mining,  domestic-working 
establishments  are  present  in  all  the  industrial  groups  of  the  Empire. 
This  rather  surprising  statement  must  be  modified  by  saying  that  in 
the  following  industries  the  proportion  of  domestic-working  persons 
"  ^'^ss  than  1  per  cent,  viz,  the  groups  stones  and  earths,  chemicals, 
^g  materials,  and  the  building  trades.     On  the  whole,  these 
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industries  not  possessing  the  general  characteristics  already  explained 
as  essential  for  the  successful  application  of  the  methods  of  the  domestic 
system. 

The  four  remaining  groups  not  mentioned  in  the  tables  (since  they 
employed  less  than  6,000  persons  each)  are  the  groups  paper,  leather, 
the  printing  trades,  and  the  artistic  trades.  All  of  these  show  an 
inci'ease  in  the  proportion  of  domestic- working  establishments  and 
persons  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1882  to  1895.  The  growth  in  the 
percentage  of  house- working  persons  in  the  artistic  trades  is  especially 
prominent,  the  proportion  having  advanced  from  5.1  per  cent  in  1882 
to  9.2  per  cent  in  1895. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  number  of  domestic-working 
establishments  has  decreased  to  the  extent  of  11.4  per  cent  in  the 
period  between  the  two  census  dates.  The  'deci'ease  took  place  solely 
in  the  one-person  establishments,  the  other  establishments  showing  an 
increase  of  1.5  per  cent.  But  the  number  of  persons  gives  a  truer 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  domestic  industries.  Of  the  457,748 
domestic-working  persons  231,540,  or  about  one-half,  were  employed  in 
single-person  establishments  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  18.7  per  cent  since 
1S82;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  working  in  establishments 
where  more  than  one  person  was  employed  amounted  to  18.2  per  cent. 
Separating  the  textile  industries  from  all  others,  we  find  that  the 
decreases  have  occurred  in  the  textile  group;  increases  both  in  the 
numljer  of  establishments  of  all  kinds  and  in  the  number  of  persons 
have  occurred  in  practically  all  the  other  industries.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  has  for  the  greater  part  taken  place  in  the 
establishments  with  more  than  one  person.  In  spite  of  this  advance, 
the  number  of  pei'sons  in  domestic-working  establishments  with  more 
than  one  person  aveittged  but  3.3  persons,  while  in  all  establish- 
ments with  more  than  one  person  the  average  was  7.4  persons  per 
establishment. 

One  other  kind  of  domestic-working  establishment  was  enumerated 
by  the  census,  namely,  the  family  establishment  or  concern,  in  which 
only  members  of  the  family  were  employed  to  assist  the  head  of  the 
concern.  In  1895  the  number  of  such  family  concerns  was  29,717  (a)  or 
42.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  domestic-working  establishments 
employing  helpers.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  68^913  or 
30.5  per  cent  of  all  domestic- working  persons  in  establishments  employ- 
ing helpers.  According  to  the  statement  in  the  introduction  to  the 
last  volume  of  the  census  reports  (5)  the  number  of  family  concerns 
was  in  reality  much  larger  than  this,  but  is  not  shown  because  of  the 
very  incomplete  returns  niade  by  industrial  persons  assisted  by  mem- 
ber's of  their  families. 

a  Statist! k  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Neue  Folge.    Volume  119,  page  212*. 
6 Ibid.,  page  201. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  possibility  of  ^sing  female  labor 
is  an  important  requisite  to  the  existence  of  many  domestic  industries 
and  the  figures  show  that  female  labor  is  extensively  employed.  Of 
the  457,748  persons  engaged  in  the  domestic-working  industries,  201,- 
816  or  44.1  per  cent  were  females  and  255,932  or  55.9  per  cent  males. 
Of  the ,8,000,503  persons  comprising  the  whole  industrial  population, 
1,558,339  or  19.5  were  females,  {a)  The  proportion  of  domestic- work- 
ing women  shows  practically  no  change  since  1882.  Over  half  of  the 
one-person  establishments  were  conducted  by  women,  while  the  women 
in  the  establishments  employing  assistants  numbered  somewhat  over 
one-third  of  the  persons  employed. 

Of  peculiar  interest  is  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  domestic 
industries.  According  to  Weber  there  is  a  chain  of  domestic  indus- 
tries following  the  mountains  so  closely  that  there  is  no  range  in  cen- 
tral Germany  that  does  not  possess  its  domestic  industries.  Beginning 
at  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  are  the  Eulengebirge  and  Kiesen- 
gebirge  with  weaving;  connected  with  this  region  are  glass  making, 
weaving,  and  clock  making  in  the  hills  of  the  Lusatia  region.  Then 
come  the  Erzgebirge  with  toy  making,  fringe  and  lace  making, 
embroidery,  clockmaking,  and  the  manufacture  of  musical  instmments. 
Through  the  highlands  of  Tburingla  are  the  hardware  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  metal,  the  toy,  and  the  basket  weaving  industries.  In  the  eastern 
spur  are  hosiery  making  in  Apolda,  and  the  house  weaving  of  Eichs- 
feld  extending  to  the  Harz  region.  In  like  manner  in  the  remaining 
mountain  districts  are  wooden  wares,  basket  wares,  toy  making,  leather 
goods,  watch-case  making,  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  embroidering 
with  pearls,  wood  carving,  cigar  making,  and  shoemaking.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  mountains  were  the  stronghold  of  the  domestic 
textile  industries,  the  number  of  domestic-working  persons  has  de- 
creased only  8,200  since  1882.  {h)  Where  the  textile  industry  has  been 
driven  out,  in  many  cases  other  industries  have  been  substituted,  such 
as  cigar,  clock,  and  shoe  making. 

In  the  other  regions  there  has  also  been  a  clearly  marked  movement. 
In  the  villages  (communities  with  a  population  of  2,000  to  5,000)  the 
proportion  of  domestic- working  persons  to  the  total  population  has 
decreased  since  1882  from  29.1  to  20.0  per  1,000;  in  the  small  towns 
(population  5,000  to  20,000),  from  26.4  to  18.8  per  1,000;  in  the  towns 
(population  20,000  to  100,000),  from  22.1  to  14.9  per  1,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  large  cities  there  has  been  an  increase  from  21.0  to 
21.9  per  1,000.  (c) 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  large  cities  has  increased 
and  that  the  growth  of  population  in  the  large  cities  has  been  abnor- 

aStatistik  des  Deutschen  Reicha,  Neue  Folge.     Volume  119,  page  30*. 
6Schriften  des  Vereins  fiir  Social politik.     Volume  88,  page  27. 
clbid.,  page  28. 
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mally  large,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  domestic- working  persons 
^as  more  than  kept  pace  with  this  increase  means  that  there  has  been 
a  strong  movement  toward  the  large  cities  and  away  from  the  small 
towns.  In  the  mountain  regions,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
main. The  regions  which  most  atti*act  the  domestic  system  are,  there- 
fore, the  very  thinly  populated  and  the  very  densely  populated 
regions  of  the  country.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  industries 
using  the  domestic-working  system  as  gathered  from  the  tables  pre- 
sented by  the  census  reports.  As  sketched  f  ix)m  the  bare  figures  a 
rough  picture  of  these  industries  would  be  as  follows: 

In  1895  these  industries  were  composed  of  over  340,000  establish- 
ments employing  over  450,000  persons,  or  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the 
industrial  population  of  the  Empire.  Since  1882  a  decrease  of  over 
11  per  cent  in  the  number  of  establishments  and  of  nearly  4  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  persons  has  occurred.  Of  the  house-working  per- 
sons nearly  43  per  cent  were  employed  in  the  textile  industries,  in 
which  group  practically  all  of  the  decreases  just  mentioned  have  taken 
place.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  population  under  discussion  was 
employed  in  the  five  groups  classed  as  clothing  and  cleaning,  wood  and 
cut  materials,  metal  working,  foods  and  drinks,  machinery  and  instru- 
ments. These  groups  in  nearly  every  case  showed  an  increase  both  in 
the  number  of  domestic- working  persons  employed  and  in  the  propor- 
tion which  those  persons  bore  to  the  total  persons  employed  in  those 
groups,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  textile 
industries,  there  was  a  tendencv  to  an  increased  use  of  the  domestic 
system. 

In  the  total  number  of  domestic-working  establishments  there  is  a 
decrease,  but  as  this  decrease  has  come  from  the  one-person  establish- 
ments, we  may  say  that,  excluding  the  textile  industries,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  economically  stronger  productive  units. 
There  is  also  a  movement  toward  the  large  towns. 

To  sum  up,  the  thirteen  years  between  the  census  dates  have  shown 
that  in  ne^arly  43  per  cent  of  the  domestic- working  population,  those 
engaged  in  the  textile  group  of  industries,  there  is  a  general  decrease 
in  both  absolute  and  relative  importance,  while  in  the  five  groups 
mentioned,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  domestic- 
working  population,  there  is  a  clear  increase  in  absolute  and  relative 
importance.  But  that  the  figures  alone  will  give  a  trustworthy  picture 
of  the  system  can  not  be  maintained.  The  figures  themselves  are 
incomplete,  both  in  regard  to  what  they  are  supposed  to  present  and 
in  that  they  give  only  a  part  of  what  must  be  known  in  order  to  form 
an  approximately  clear  picture  of  the  domestic  system  of  industry. 

The  census  returns  give  us  only  the  quantitative  relations  of  the 
domestic-working  industries.  We  must  seek  other  sources  for  infor- 
mation   in    regard   to  the  character  of  the  workmen,  the  quality 
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of  work  turned  out,  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed, and  similar  questions  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  a  census 
investigation. 

The  reports  of  the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik  on  these  subjects  do  not 
show  a  uniform  state  of  affairs  in  all  of  the  domestic  industries.  In 
the  majority  of  the  textile  establishments,  especially  in  weaving, 
the  persons  engaged  are  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  factory  employ- 
ees. In  the  garment-making  industries  the  majority  of  the  persons 
employed  have  cheapness  as  their  only  recommendation;  and  natur- 
ally, the  tendency  to  depress  wages  finds  full  scope.  On  the  other 
hand,  workers  possessing  even  a  moderate  amount  of  skill  are  in  con- 
tinual demand  (a)  and  secure  incomes  which  compare  favombly  with 
those  earned  by  workers  under  the  other  forms  of  production.  With 
the  state  of  affairs  now  existing  in  some  of  these  industries,  where  anyone 
after  a  half -hour's  practice  can  perf  onii  all  the  operations  almost  as  well 
as  those  engaged  in  the  industry  for  years,  only  the  worst  of  conditions 
may  be  expected.  From  this  lowest  class  of  workei*s  is  found  an 
ascending  scale  rising  up  to  what  may  be  teiiued  the  61ite  of  the  domes- 
tic workers,  such  as  the  makers  of  musical  instruments  in  various  parts 
of  Saxony  or  the  cutlers  of  Solingen.  The  better  situated  workera 
are  by  no  means  few  in  number,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
definite  statements  as  to  their  numbei's.  They  are  found  in  certain 
parts  of  the  textile,  the  ganuent- making,  and  the  cigar-making  trades; 
where  a  certain  amount  of  skill  or  taste  is  required,  these  workers  have 
found  themselves  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  stronger  capi- 
talistic form  of  production. 

Similarly  with  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out 
by  the  domestic  system,  no  general  statement  can  be  made,  though 
Weber's  claim  (h)  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced  under  this  sys- 
tem is  inferior  to  the  factory-produced  goods  has  much  in  its  favor; 
he  ignores,  however,  such  classes  as  embroidering,  lace  making, 
musical  instruments,  and  cutlery,  where  long  experience  has  shown 
that  the  wares  are  of  high  quality. 

In  respect  to  the  other  conditions  existing  in  the  domestic  industries, 
the  reports  seem  strikingly  familiar;  the  evils  connected  with  over- 
crowding in  dwellings,  excessively  long  hours  of  labor,  unwarranted 
deductions  from  wages  already  too  low,  employment  of  women  and 
children  under  unwholesome  conditions,  all  read  like  the  i*eports  on 
the  sweating  system  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  other  large  cities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  recital  of  the  facts  has  come  the 
demand  that  the  whole  system  be  abolished.  The  Social  Democratic 
party  has  been  especially  energetic  in  demanding  prohibitive  legisla- 
tion against  this  form  of  production,  and  in  harmony  with  this  view 

aSchriften  des  Vereins  fur  Socialpolitik.     Volume  SS,  page  69, 
6  Ibid.,  page  24. 
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are  many  of  the  writers  upon  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  Weber  and 
Brentano.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  view  represented  by  Philippo- 
vich,  who  recoppiizes  the  many  evils  existing  in  the  domestic  indus- 
tries, but  who  can  not  see  the  way  clear  to  a  prohibition  of  work  in 
the  home,  and  seeks  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  through  an  extension 
of  legislation  similar  to  the  factory  legislation  and  the  introduction  of 
a  stringent  sanitary  inspection  of  dwellings.  This  more  moderate 
view  is  in  harmony  with  the  experience  gained  from  the  past  history 
of  industrial  regulation.  There  are  certain  industries  where  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale  is  not  possible;  where  interruptions  to  production 
are  frequent;  where  machinery  can  not  be  extensively  employed,  and 
where  the  product  itself  can  never  count  upon  a  large  number  of 
consumers,  (a)  In  such  industries  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
using  the  domestic  system,  and  where  there  is  present  a  large  population 
which  is  in  need  of  a  subsidiary  source  of  income,  such  as  the  small 
fanners  in  the  thinly  populated  districts  and  the  vast  number  of  women 
in  the  large  cities,  there  the  conditions  are  present  which  make  it  prob- 
able that  the  system  will  continue  to  be-  used  for  many  years  to  come. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  two  weaker  systems  of 
production,  the  hand-working  and  the  domestic  systems,  have  l)een  able 
to  compete  with  the  factory  in  Germany,  we  have  arrived  at  the/ollow- 
ing  result:  The  two  weaker  systems  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
positions  in  great  part;  the  band-working  system,  on  the  whole,  has 
not  decreased  in  numbers;  the  domestic  sj^stem  has  decreased  in  the 
textile  industries,  it  has  increased  in  the  other  industries  where  it  is 
represented,  and  it  tends  for  the  most  part  to  an  increased  influence. 
The  tendency  of  both  forms  is  toward  the  use  of  a  larger  establish- 
ment. The  domestic  form  is  moving  to  the  very  thinly  populated  dis 
tricts  and  to  the  large  cities,  while  the  hand-working  form  is  settling 
in  the  regions  between  these  two  extremes. 

Such  conclusions,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  based  wholly  on  the 
number  of  persons  emploj'ed,  the  only  criterion  afforded  by  the  cen- 
sus by  which  we  can  compare  the  various  forms.  It  has  been  explained 
how  imperfect  is  this  standard,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
increased  number  of  persons  in  the  factory  system  is  accompanied  by 
a  still  greater  increase  in  the  mechanical  aids  to  production,  the  con- 
clusions given  above  may  not  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  though  the  influence  of  these  two  forms  of  pro- 
duction on  the  total  output  is  not  so  great  as  the  figures  might  indi- 
cate, yet  they  are  still  earnest  competitors  in  the  field  of  production, 
and  the  time  of  their  complete  absorption  by  the  factory  is  still  far 
distant,  if  it  is  ever  to  take  place. 

aW.  Roecher,  Ansichten  der  Volkswirtachaft.     Volume  2,  page  150. 
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The  importance  of  the  question  of  the  small  producer  arises  from 
the  influence  which  the  technique  of  production  exerts  on  the  structure 
of  society.  The  noncapitalistic  forms  of  industry  produced  social 
classes  in  which  the  "captains  of  industry"  were  accompanied  by  but 
small  groups  of  workmen;  the  distance  between  the  leader  and  his 
dependents  was  not  great  and  was  continually  being  passed  over.  The 
capitalistic  forms  have  increased  this  gap,  have  caused  the  separation 
of  producers  into  large  masses  of  dependents  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a 
small  group  of  leaders  on  the  other,  and  have  introduced  an  almost 
military  discipline  into  economic  life.  Th|s  is  but  a  suggestion  of  the 
many  influences  which  events  in  the  world  of  mechanics  have  had  on 
the  structure  of  society  and  which  form  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  of  economic  history. 


WOEKMEirS  C0MPEV8ATI0N  ACTS  OF  FOEEION  C0TJNTBIE8.  (a) 

BY  ADNA   F.    WEBER. 

Modem  industrialism  rests  on  machinery;  the  use  of  machinery 
entails  frequent  injury  upon  the  workman.  These  two  statements 
explain  the  prominence  in  all  manufacturing  communities  of  the 
problem  of  industrial  accidents.  The  question  of  providing  for 
injuries  sustained  by  workingmen  in  the  course  of  their  employment 
has  in  one  form  or  another  occupied  the  attention  of  legislatures  of 
all  industrial  States.  In  America  discussion  has  heretofore  turned 
upon  the  enactment  of  laws  designed  either  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
accident,  like  the  factory  laws  requiring  the  guarding  of  machinery, 
the  automatic  car-coupler  law,  etc.,  or  to  enforce  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  employers  for  accidents  resulting  from  the  negligence 
of  themselves  or  their  agents.  Such  employers'  liability  laws,  modi- 
fying the  common-law  rules  or  principles  as  to  negligence,  have  been 
enacted  in  25  or  more  States  (i);  while  Europe  and  Australia,  finding 
liability  laws  inadequate  for  the  support  of  maimed  laborers  and  their 
families,  have  gone  further  than  the  United  States  and  made  the 
employer  responsible  for  all  accidents  to  his  employees,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  injuries  caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  of  the  victim 
himself.     While  the  expense  of  supporting  the  crippled  employees 

a  Sources. — Aside  from  the  text  of  the  statutes  in  official  publications  of  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,  the  best  source  is  the  admirable  series  of  monographs  by  Dr. 
Zacher,  of  the  German  imperial  insurance  bureau,  Die  ArbeUervergicherung  im  Audande^ 
in  which  he  has  reproduced  the  acts  in  the  original  text  and  also  in  a  German  transla- 
tion. French  versions  of  the  texts  may  be  found  in  the  quarterly  bulletin  issued  by 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  Congr^  International  des  Accidents  du  Travail  et  des 
Assurances  Sociales,  in  M.  Bellom's  Lois  d^ Assurance  ouvrihre  d  VJ^tranger,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  statutes  in  the  Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du 
Travail,  begun  in  1S97  by  the  Belgian  Bureau  of  Labor.  English  translations  of  these 
acts  must  be  sought  in  scattered  publications;  the  original  German  law  was  translated 
for  John  Graham  Brooks's  report  in  1893  (Fourth  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor) ;  all  other  laws,  down  to  1900,  were  translated  in  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Now  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1899).  The  more  recent  laws 
have  nowhere  been  translated  in  their  entirety;  but  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
Dutch  act  of  1901  was  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  34, 
May,  1901,  and  summaries  of  the  salient  features  of  the  other  acts  may  be  found  in 
the  monthly  Labor  Gazette,  published  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

6  Present  Status  of  Employers'  Liability  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin  No.  31, 
November,  1900. 
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thr V oh  fisii  in  the  fir-t  instance  upon  the  employer,  it  u>  ultimmtelv  borne 
hy  th^  tfjfnuiumty  in  the  shape  of  hig^her  prices  for  the  manafaetared 
pTfAii'^  of  the  fai^torie-i.  In  order  that  the  employer  may  thus  shift 
to  the  ^x^n-urner  the  expense  of  indenmifying  his  injured  working 
p^/ple.  he  ni  a*t  U;  able  definitely  to  calculate  that  expense  and  reckon 
it  arnon^  hi-*  regular  and  usual  expenses  of  production,  just  as  he  does 
the  wear  ami  tear  of  bis  inanimate  machinery  and  the  risks  of  loss  by 
fire,  etrr.  Hence  these  foreign  statutes  prescribe  the  scale  of  compen- 
>«ation  to  l>e  paid  for  varying  degrees  of  disablement  as  well  as  for 
death,  and  they  are  therefore  called  workmen's  compensation  acts. 

Some  sixteen  countries  or  States  have  thus  far  enacted  such  laws,  but 
three  of  them  are  omitted  from  the  accompanying  tabular  summary  on 
acxrount  of  their  narrow  scope.  Thus  the  Roumanian  act  of  1S95  applies 
only  to  mines,  the  Grecian  act  of  1901  to  mines  and  smelting  works, 
and  the  Russian  act  of  the  same  year  only  to  government  mines.  But 
this  legislation  does  not  have  universal  application  even  in  the  thirteen 
cjoun tries  lifted  in  the  table.  It  is  usually  restricted  to  the  more  dan- 
gerous employment,  like  mines,  quarries,  railways  and  transportation 
w»rvice  by  land  or  water,  building  construction  and  engineering  work, 
and  factories  using  power  machinery  or  employing  more  than  a  stated 
nunil>er  (say  5)  of  workmen.  The  German  law,  the  pioneer  act,  is 
probably  the  broadest  of  any,  having  been  successively  extended  to  all 
callings  except  the  small  handicraftsmen,  store  clerks,  and  domestic 
servants.  It  was  entirely  revised  and  the  scale  of  compensation  broad- 
ened by  the  act  of  June  30,  1900,  upon  which  the  entries  in  the  table 
arc  lms(jd. 

In  wjme  respects  the  Swiss  acts  of  1881  and  1887  might  be  deemed 
worthy  of  inclusion  here,  for  they  provide  for  the  indemnific^ution  of 
as  many  accidents  as  do  the  acts  of  Finland  and-  Spain;  but  they  do 
not  establish  any  fixed  scale  of  compensation  for  the  different  injuries, 
and  for  that  reason  are  omitted. 

The  establishment  of  a  definite  scale  of  compensation  enables  the 
employer  to  insure  himself  against  his  liabilities  with  comparative 
ease.  Many  Statics  assume  that  employei^s  will  for  their  own  protec- 
tion insure  their  employees  against  accident  and  have  not  made  insur- 
ance compulsory.  But  other  countries,  fearing  lest  the  voluntary 
Imnkruptcy  of  the  employer  or  a  failure  in  business  may  deprive  injured 
workmen  of  their  just  compensation,  have  made  such  insurance  obliga- 
tory upon  all  employers  carrying  on  enterprises  specified  in  the  law. 
Great  Britain  (a)  and  its  colonies,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Spain 
leave  the  employer  free  to  take  out  insurance  or  not,  although  they 
usually  grant  an  injured  employee  a  lien  of  some  kind  upon  the  pro- 
prietor's property.     Among  the  countries  that  require  insurance,  one 

a  See  The  Britiah  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  its  Operation,  Bulletin  No.  31. 
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finds  various  schemes  of  insurance.  Norway,  for  example,  has  estab- 
lished a  government  insurance  office  and  given  it  a  monopoly,  while 
Germany  has  simply  provided  for  the  formation,  under  government 
supervision,  of  employers'  mutual  insurance  associations  in  the  several 
industries,  and  each  of  these  associations  or  corporations  is  responsible 
for  the  compensation  of  workmen  injured  in  its  particular  industry. 

Most  countries  that  make  insui'ance  obligatory  also  provide  that 
indemnities  to  workmen  shall  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  pension  rather 
than  in  a  lump  sum.  Hence  this  pension  is  usually  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  victim's  average  wages.  Even  those  countries  which 
discard  the  pension  system  usually  provide  safeguards  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  indemnity.  To  reproduce  in  the  table  such  provisions 
and  other  details  of  this  legislation  is,  of  course,  impracticable. 


WOEKDTG  OF   COMFULSOBY  CONCILIATION   AND    ABBITRATION 

LAWS  nr  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  YICTOEIA. 

Report  of  Royal  Cormnission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Working  of  Compvl- 
8ory  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Laws.  1901.  42  pp.  Legblative 
Assembly,  New  South  Wales. 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation  in  1901  into  the 
operations  of  the  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  States  of  Australia,  including  also  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  factories  and  shop  acts  of  Victoria.  A  compulsory 
arbitration  law,  similar  to  the  New  Zealand  law,  having  been  brought 
before  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  for  enactment,  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Backhouse,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  district  court  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  visit  the  States  where  such 
laws  were  in  force  and  make  a  personal  investigation  and  report  upon 
their  workings.  New  Zealand  and  Victoria  were  visited  and  many 
persons  were  interviewed,  especially  in  New  2^1and,  the  aim  being  to 
get  the  opinions  of  representative  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  would 
be  at  all  likely,  from  their  positions,  to  be  able  to  give  information. 
The  report  of  the  commissioner  goes  quite  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
working  of  the  laws,  but  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  only  the 
conclusions  upon  the  more  important  points.  Following  this  report 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  enacted  a  law,  which  is  printed  in 
full  on  pages  561  to  574  of  this  Bulletin.  The  New  Zealand  law 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  commissioner  was  the  act  of 
1900,  which  came  into  force  on  October  20,  1900.  It  differs  in  some 
details  from  the  earlier  acts  which  have  been  printed  in  Bulletin  33. 
The  report  of  the  commissioner  in  regard  to  New  Zealand  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

fiOABBS  OF  COKCTLIATIOK. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  boards  have  not  realized  the 
hopes  which  were  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  act  that  thev  would 
do  the  major  portion  of  the  work.  Out  of  109  cases  dealt  with  by  the 
boards  up  to  the  80th  June,  1900, 73  have  g[one  on  to  the  court.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  valuable  time  is  lost  by  suitors  before  the  conciliation 
board  when  there  is  an  expressed  determination  by  one  party  or  the 
'^ther  not  to  take  notice  of  the  board's  recommenoation,  whatever  it 

^y  be,  but  to  proceed  to  the  arbitration  court  for  the  sake  of  tito 
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power  to  bind  possessed  by  the  court  and  not  by  the  board.  With 
regard  to  certain  members  of  some  boards,  charges  are  made  of  a 
much  grayer  character.  It  is  said,  with  truth  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  membei*&  who  are  in  the  habit  of  fomenting  disputes— dis- 
putes which  they  subsequently  have  to  consider — between  employers 
and  employees,  and  that  the  vicious  system  of  payment  by  tees  for 
each  sitting  is  partly  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  of 
proceedings.  To  me  it  is  clear  that  some  members  entirely  fail  to 
properly  appreciate  their  function  and  become  partisans  out  and  out, 
renderinff  their  boards  boards  of  irritation,  rather  than  conciliation. 
The  resmt  of  this  is,  that  when  a  reference  has  to  be  made  from  these 
boards  to  the  coui*t,  the  parties  come  to  it  more  antagonistic  than  they 
were  when  the  dispute  arose. 

While  these  complaints  are  made,  justly,  I  believe,  the  boards,  taken 
as  a  whole,  have  done  much  good  work,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  held 
in  the  highest  repute.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  boards 
to  realize  Mr.  Reeves's  idea  that  they  would  settle  90  per  cent  of  the 
disputes  is,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  objection  shown  by  employers  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  They  are  ready  enough 
to  complain  of  certain  appointments;  but  they  will  not  themselves  taKe 
the  trouble  to  select  their  own  representatives,  and  so  to  make  some 
of  the  appointments  objected  to  unnecessary.  A  large  number  of 
employers  have  not  formed  unions  under  the  act,  andare  therefore 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  an  election.  Another  cause  of  the  partial 
want  of  success  of  the  boards  is  the  holding  of  the  oflSce  of  chairman 
by  men  by  neither  temperament  nor  training  fit  for  the  position. 
Another  reason,  to  my  mind,  of  the  failure  to  conciliate  is  the  proce- 
dure which  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is  generally  the  same  as  tnat  of^ 
the  court.  The  party  making  the  claim  is  asked  to  prove  his  case, 
which  the  other  side  is  then  called  on  to  answer.  This  method  ap- 
pears to  me  by  no  means  the  best,  and  from  its  nature  is  likely  to  make 
each  side  more  aggressive.  If  the  matters  in  dispute  were  quietly 
talked  over  in  an  orderly  way — it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
chairman  should  have  all  the  powers  of  the  court  as  to  keeping  order, 
and  should  see  that  every  one  is  treated  with  due  courtesy,  ana  gener- 
ally, that  the  proceedings  are  properly  and  decently  conducted — the 
points  of  difference  would  be  got  at,  and  on  these  the  board  could  itself 
call  evidence. 

While  these  objections  can  be  made  to  the  boards  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  really 
considered  the  question  is  in  favor  of  their  abolition,  if  their  constitu- 
tion and  method  are  not  altered,  I  think  a  large  number  of  those 
interested  would  preserve  the  principle  of  conciliation  before  proceed- 
ing to  compulsion. 

THE  C0X7BT  OF  ABBITRATIOK. 

Generally  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  constitution 
of  this  court,  its  proceedings,  and  its  decisions.  Some  of  its  awards 
in  certain  particulars  are  found  fault  with;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  in- 
suflScient  information  before  it,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  court's  fail- 
ing to  appreciate  or  not  endeavoring  to  solve  the  diflScult  questions 
Eut  to  it.  It  was  suggested  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  two  mem- 
ers,  representing  the  one  the  employers  and  the  other  the  employees, 
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should  be  longer,  so  that  they  might  be  more  independent.  Many,  in 
a  limitation  of  the  term  of  oflSce  of  any  member  of  the  court,  see  a 
possibility  of  so  making  the  appointments  that  the  court  may  be  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  or  the  government  for  the  time  being.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  necessity  for  experts  in  the  particular 
industry  to  sit  in  the  court  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  boards.  The 
functions  of  the  two  tribunals  are  distinct.  In  the  case  of  the  boards 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  had  special  knowledge  would  facil- 
itate conciliation.  The  representative  members  of  the  court,  it  may 
be  assumed,  will  always  be  men  with  an  all-round  knowledge  of  the 
different  industries,  and  their  experience  will  make  them  very  soon 
experts  to  some  extent  in  all  industries. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  in  any  way  that  the  court  does  not  attempt 
to  conciliate;  it  is  always  most  zealous  in  doing  so,  and  frequently 
brings  the  parties  to  an  agreement.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  unusual 
for  ttie  president  at  their  request  to  meet  the  parties  in  conference 
privately.  There  is  one  matter  about  which  both  sides  are  very 
emphatic,  viz,  the  necessity  of  having  a  supreme  court  judge  as  pres- 
ident of  the  court.  No  one,^not  even  one  having  the  status  of  a  judge, 
no  matter  from  what  walk  of  life  he  came — no  judge  appointed  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  act — would  be  acceptable.  The  head  of  the 
court  must  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  actually  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  that  court.  While,  no  doubt,  the  judges. appreciate  this 
expression  of  confidence  in  them,  most,  if  not  all  of  them  would  like 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  act,  thinking 
that  it  involves  them  in  matters  in  which  it  would  be  much  better 
they  should  not  be  concerned.    The  court  has  a  wider  jurisdiction  and 

freater  powers  than  perhaps  any  court  in  the  British  dominions, 
'rom  it  there  is  pitictically  no  appeal  as  the  jurisdiction  is  so  far- 
reachingj  and  as  long  as  it  acts  within  its  jurisdiction  no  court  can 
resti*ain  it.  It  hears  cases  in  any  way  whicn  it  prefers  as  it  is  not 
bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence;  and  it  intei-prets  its  own 
awards  and  fixes  the  penalty  for  any  breach.  Great  are  its  powers 
and  equally  great  are  its  responsibilities,  for  on  it  really  depends  the 
successful  working  of  the  act.  As  long  as  the  court  recognizes  its 
duties  to  both  sides  and  wisely  exercises  its  wide  powers,  it  will  satisfy 
the  people;  but  once  it  fails  in  doing  either  it  will  be  looked  on  as 
worse  tnan  useless.  So  far,  under  comparatively  easy  conditions,  it 
has  succeeded  in  realizing  the  hopes  of  its  founder. 

AWABBS  AND  THEUt  ENFORCEMENT. 

So  far^  with  one  exception,  applications  for  enforcement  have  all 
been  against  employers.  Up  to  June,  1900,  in  all  about  a  dozen  had 
been  made,  but  in  some  cases  there  was  held  to  be  no  jurisdiction; 
some  few  were  dismissed,  and  in  the  remainder  penalties,  in  one  case 
amounting  to  £25  [$121.66],  were  imposed;  in  no  case  has  there  been 
any  wide-spread  defiance  of  the  decision.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
enforce  the  awards  a^inst  the  men,  and  it  came  to  a  question  of  pay- 
ment by  individuals,  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  members  or  the 
unions  would  be  quite  equal  to  paying  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
and  if  a  deposit  were  a  condition  precedent  to  a  right  to  a  reference,  that 
there  coula  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  deposit.  If  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  on  either  side  openly  defied  the  court  it  is  difficult  to  say 
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what  would  happen,  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  deal  with  them. 
The  same  might  be  said  if  any  Targe  body  of  individuals  took  excep- 
tion to  any  {Mirticular  legislation  and  acted  in  concert  to  frustrate  its 
objects.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  no  such 
case  has  arisen  in  New  Zealand. 

THE  PBODUOnON  07  BOOKS. 

The  boards  have  no  power  to  call  for  books,  but  the  court  has. 
This  power  was  not  made  the  subject  of  any  serious  objection  by  any 
employer  to  whom  I  spoke.  It  was  recognized  that  they  would  be 
asked  for  only  when  they  were  necessary,  and  that  the  power  merely 
extended  the  liability  under  which  persons  now  are. 

APPEABANCE  OF  THE  PABTIES  BY  ATTOBNEY. 

Unless  all  consent  the  parties  can  not  appear  by  barrister  or  solici- 
tor before  the  boards  or  court.  Rarely  is  the  consent  given,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  not  allowed.  As  far  as  I  saw,  their  interests 
did  not  suffer.  The  cases  which  I  heard  were  ably  conducted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  both  sides.  All  the  points  were  clearly  brought  out, 
and  sufficient  material  provided  for  tne  court  to  come  to  an  equitable 
decision. 

THE  EFFECT  X7P0K  CAPITAI<  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Generally,  I  should  say  that  my  investigations  showed  that,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  industries  have  not  been  hampered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  To  attempt  to  decide  whether  capital  under 
other  conditions  would  have  been  invested  in  particular  industries  is 
to  undertake  a  task  which  has  merely  to  be  mentioned  to  show  its 
impossibility.  No  doubt  general  statements  were  made  that  this 
abstention  had  been  practic^,  but  I  found  it  more  than  difficult  to  get 
specific  instances.  Any  cases  which  were  mentioned,  on  investigation 
hardly  bore  out  the  view  put  forward. 

It  was  stated  to  me  that  in  some  cases  small  industries  had  been 
closed,  the  proprietors  of  which  paid  lower  than  the  market  rates  of 
wages.  Evasion  of  the  awards  is  still  possible,  but  under  the  present 
conditions  of  the  labor  market  there  is  I  think  very  little.  I  was 
unable  to  meet  with  any  of  the  people  alluded  to,  but  1  have  no  doubt 
that  the  act  has  affected  them.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  from  it. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  trace  the  effect  of  all  the  awards,  the  time 
at  my  disposal  oeing  too  short,  but  in  the  principal  industries  affected 
I  made  it  my  business  to  see  in  what  state  they  are.  The  building 
trades  are  a  very  fair  indicator  of  the  general  prospjerity  of  a  com- 
munity, and  in  New  Zealand  they  have  been  as  much  involved  in  dis- 
putes since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  any 
other  industry,  if  not  more  involved.  Grenerally  the  effect  of  the 
awards  has  been  in  favor  of  the  men,  granting  shoi'ter  hours,  higher 
wages,  and  other  benefits.  Certainly  no  one  can  say  that  up  to  the 
present  the  contractors  have  sufferea.  •  Building  appears  to  be  going 
on  everywhere,  and  there  seems  to  be  more  work  than  the  men  are 
able  to  do. 

[In  the  boot  trade]  there  has  not  been  the  advance  which  one  woulc' 
have  expected  from  the  general  expansion  in  other  industries.    M 
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conclusion  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  industry  is  worked 
are  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  protection  given  to  it,  it  is  not  able 
to  hold  its  own  with  foreign  competition.  In  the  case  of  this  industry 
it  seems  that  awards  have  been  made  which  its  conditions  do  not  justify. 

EFFECT  X7P0N  THE  GENERAL  PXTBLIC. 

The  effect  of  the  working  of  the  act  has  been  undoubtedly  to  make 
the  public  pay  generally  more  for  the  products  of  an  industrj^  which 
has  oeen  regulated  by  a  board  or  the  court,  when  the  tariff  is  high 
enough,  or  other  conaitions  occur  to  prevent  foreign  competition.  In 
the  boot  trade,  the  conditions  imposed  are  such  that  outside  producers 
are  able  to  leap  the  tariff  fence,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives saia  to  me:  ''If  the  present  duties  are  done  away  with  the 
act  may  as  well  be  repealed  as  far  as  raising  wages  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  is  concerned."  The  coal-mine  owners  agreed  upon  an 
advance  in  price  when  the  cost  of  hewing  was  raised,  and  the  flour 
millers  actea  similarly.  Building  has  become  more  expensive,  and  in 
this  trade  the  contractors  at  first  made  very  little  opposition  to  the 
claims  for  advance  in  wages,  secure  as  they  consider^  themselves  in 
the  ability  to  pass  on  the  exti'a  cost  of  construction  to  those  who 
required  their  services.  Now,  however,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
tendency  of  the  awards  is  likely  to  narrow  the  scope  or  their  business, 
and  they  are  making  efforts  to  oppose  more  effectually  the  demands  of 
the  men.     Cost  of  living,  particularly  rent,  is  becoming  dearer. 

SUGGESTIOKS  AS  TO  AMENDMENTS. 

It  was  suggested  that  before  there  could  be  a  reference  there  should 
be  a  ballot  taken  of  all  the  men — nonunionist  as  well  as  unionist — in 
the  trade.  The  court  has  power  to  award  costs,  but  this  is  not  looked 
on  as  sufficient  to  prevent  unnecessary  references.  The  agitator  is  a 
person  bitterly  complained  of.  It  is  said,  and  there  is  truth  in  the 
assertion,  that  he  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  boards  have 
plenty  to  do,  and  frequently  appears  where  isolations  are  satisfactoiy, 
and  takes  care  that  aavantage  is  taken  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Mr.  Justice  Edwards,  who  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  court, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  should  have  power  to  reconsider  its  decisions,  and 
that  either  party  should  have  a  right  to  apply  ex  parte  for  a  rehearing, 
and  if  sufficient  ground  is  shown  that  the  matter  should  be  reopenea, 
all  parties  then  being  represented.  In  this  way  the  ix)ssibility  of 
injustice  being  done  woula  be  minimized. 

Provision  is  generally  made  in  the  awards  that  an  advance  of  wages 
does  not  apply  to  existing  contracts,  but  many,  particularly  builders, 
complain  that  notwithstanding  this  they  are  placea  in  a  difficulty,  as  if  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  is  paid  outside  these  conti^acts  it  is  difficult  to  get 
workmen  for  them,  and  they  contend  that  there  should  be  a  lapse  of  a 
reasonable  interval  before  an  award  comes  into  force.  An  important 
demand  made  was  that  the  Government  should  undertake  the  work  of 
seeing  that  the  awards  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and  that  the  factory 
inspectors  should  be  given  powers  with  that  object.  It  is  said  with 
truth  that  the  men  are  loth  to  become  informers,  there  being  a  natural 
reluctance  to  take  up  the  position;  and  that  further  those  who  do 
make  complaint  are  likely  to  be  told  their  services  are  no  longer 
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HAVE  DISPT7TES  INCBEASEDP 

Undoubtedly  differences  have  increased:  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  would  when  means  are  provided 
for  dealing  with  disputes  other  than  the  extreme  step  of  "  striKing  "  or 
"  locking  out."  Many  differences  are  made  public,  and  the  act  is  set 
in  motion  to  adiust  them,  which  under  the  old  state  of  things  were  not 
of  suflScient  importance  to  justify  the  taking  of  either  of  the  measures 
referred  to.  Mr.  Macgregor  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  the 
act  is  being  used  for  puiposes  other  than  those  contemplated  by  its 
framer.  It  goes  far  beyond  settling  disputes  in  which  but  for  its  pro- 
visions there  would  have  been  strikes.  It  is  used  as  a  means  of  fixing 
the  wages  and  general  conditions  of  labor  in  many  industries,  and, 
without  doubt,  will  eventually  be  so  used  in  all.  While  the  legitimate 
increase  can  be  understood  and  justified,  there  have  been  many  cases 
which  ought  not  to  have  arisen  at  all.  There  would  certainly  appear 
to  be  a  recognition  that  the  act  had  been  too  freely  used;  but  while 
there  has  been  this  strife,  I  certainly  saw  none  of  that  bitteraess  which 
is  generally  engendered  by  a  strike  even  on  a  small  scale.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  things  which  struck  me  was  the  excellent  relations 
which  existed  between  employei's  and  employees. 

EFFECT  X7P0K  aXTANTITY  OF  WOBX  DONE. 

Some  general  complaints  were  made  to  me  that  the  effect  of  union- 
ism— as  unionism  is  encouraged  by  the  act,  this  matter  \fi  pertinent  to 
my  inquiry — was  to  level  down  rather  than  up  the  work  or  individual 
men,  and  two  specific  instances  were  given  me,  one  where  it  was 
admitted,  and  the  other  where  it  was  probable  that  the  quantity  of 
work  done  was  purposely  restricted. 

STBIKES  XTNDEB  THE  ACT. 

Extravagance  of  expression  is  calculated  to  have  the  effect  of  rather 
weakening  than  strengthening  belief  in  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  act.  New  Zealand  has  not  been  free  from  strikes  since  1894; 
there  have  been  several.  None  of  these  have  been  of  any  great  mag- 
nitude, although  I  understand  one  caused  a  loss  to  the  company 
[employer]  of  at  least  £2,000  [$9,733].  As  long  as  labor  is  not  asso- 
ciated there  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  prevent  strikes,  and  where  labor  is 
associated,  the  provisions  of  the  act  providing  a  penalty  against  strik- 
ing or  locking  out  only  apply  where  an  industrial  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  the  board.  A  verv  large  number  of  employees,  notwith- 
standing the  privileges  given  the  unions,  are  not  yet  associated,  and  it 
will  be  easily  undei*stood  how  what  has  happened  has  occurred.  ^  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  act  makes  no  attempt  to  insist 
on  an  employer  s  carrying  on  his  business,  or  on  a  man's  working  under 
a  condition  which  he  objects  to.  All  it  says  is  that  where  a  board  or 
the  court  has  interfered,  the  business,  if  carried  on  at  all,  shall  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  manner  prescribed;  if  the  workman  works,  he  shall  work 
under  the  conditions  laid  down.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  strike 
in  detail^  nothing  which  will  preclude  a  man  from  asking  for  his  tinae 
and  leaving. 
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BUIOCABY  OF  OOHOLXnSKIONS. 

Aldiocif^  I  have  gone  fully  into  matters  in  which  the  act  appears 
to  be  defective,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  and  unmistakably  known  that 
the  result  of  my  observations  is  that  the  act  has  so  far,  notwithstand- 
ing it«  faults,  been  productive  of  good.  I  have  emphasized  what  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  its  weaknesses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  avoided 
nhould  similar  legislation  be  enacted  here.  The  act  has  prevented 
strikes  of  any  magnitude,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  brought  about  a 
lietter  relation  between  employers  and  employees  than  would  exist  if 
there  were  no  act.  It  has  enabled  the  increase  of  wa^es  and  the  other 
conditions  favorable  to  the  workmen,  which  under  the  circumstances  \ 
of  the  colony  they  are  entitled  to.  to  be  settled  without  that  friction 
and  bitterness  of  feeling  which  otherwise  might  have  existed;  it  has 
enabled  emplovers,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  know  with  certaintv  the  con- 
ditions of  production,  and  therefore,  to  make  contracts  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  would  be  able  to  fulfill  them;  and  indirectly  it  has 
tended  to  a  more  harmonious  feeling  among  the  people  generally, 
which  must  have  worked  for  the  weal  of  the  colony.  A  very  large 
majority  of  the  employers  of  labor  whom  I  interviewed  were  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  the  act.  One  only  did  I  meet  who  said  out  and 
out,  "1  would  rather  repeal  it  and  have  a  straight  stand-up  fight," 
while  another  was  doubtful  whether  the  present  condition  was  better 
than  the  preexisting.  The  first,  in  a  letter,  has  since  considerably 
modified  his  statement. 

The  awards  generally  have  been  in  favor  of  the  workers,  and  it  is 
therefore  easy  to  understand  that  the  unionists  to  a  man  believe  in 
the  act,  and  the  nonunionists,  as  far  as  my  obseiTation  goes,  find  no 
fault  with  it. 

I  found,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  none  of  that  opposition  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  wnich  is  such  a  marked  feature  m  England  and  the 
United  States.  This  necessarily  has  relieved  me  of  making  more  refer- 
ence to  the  workers'  side  of  the  question  than  I  have  done. 

But  while  the  effects  of  the  act  so  far  are  good,^  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  it  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  it  is  a  measure  which 
will  provide  for  the  solution  of  all  labor  troubles.  Since  it  came  into 
operation  in  New  Zealand,  everything  has  been  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  the  emoluments  and  of  an  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
labor,  and  there  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  wages  would 
have  risen  if  there  had  been  no  act.  New  Zealand,  since  the  act  has 
been  in  force  (the  original  act  was  passed  in  1894,  but  the  first  case 
under  it  did  not  arise  until  the  middle  of  1896),  has  been  advancing  on 
an  ever-increasing  wave  of  prosperity,  and  tnat  prosperity  has  been 
largely  due  to  a  favorable  market  for  its  exports;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  exports  are  of  commoaities  which,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, have  been  in  no  way  affected  directly  by  the  act,  such  as  wool, 
frozen  mutton,  kauri-gum;  etc.  The  market  for  most  of  the  manufac- 
tures is  simply  within  the  colony,  and  it  is  a  market  largely  guarded 
for  the  colonial  producer.  New  Zealand  has  its  unemployed  diflSculty, 
for  there  are  wastrels  in  every  community,  and  misfortune  comea  on 
some  in  the  best  of  times,  and  it  deals  with  any  surplus  labor  from 
these  or  other  causes  by  employing  it  in  cooperative  works,  giving  not 
only  employment  but  facilities  for  settling  on  the  land,  but  the  supply 
of  skilled  labor  does  not  appear  to  have  teen  too  great  up  to  the  pres- 
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ent.  My  hope  is  that  depression  may  be  far  distant,  but  when  lean 
years  come,  as  come  they  must,  unless  the  world's  history  leads  ns  to 
a  wrong  conclusion  as  to  the  future;  when  there  will  be  curtailment 
instead  of  expansion;  when  wages  will  be  cut  down  instead  of  being 
raised,  by  the  awards,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  anyone  speak  with 
authority  as  to  whether  the  principle  involved  is  workable  or  not.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  men  will  loyally  abide  bv  the  decision 
of  the  court  or  will  turn  out  only  the  work  which  they  think  the  wage 
justifies.  If  the  award  is  to  be  accepted  only  when  in  favor  of  one 
class,  if  it  is  to  be  flouted  when  it  is  against  that  class,  the  act  had 
better  at  once  be  wiped  out  of  the  statute  book. 

THE  FACTORY  AND  SHOP  ACTS  OF  VICTORIA. 

In  Bulletin  38  an  abstiuct  of  the  report  for  1900  of  the  chief  factory 
inspector  of  Victoria  contained  a  summary  of  the  law  and  with  some 
detail  a  statement  of  its  operation.  As  the  report  of  Judge  Backhouse 
in  regard  to  the  Victorian  law  consists  largely  of  detail  and  little  by 
way  of  conclusion,  it  need  be  touched  upon  but  briefly  her^. 

The  provisions  of  these  acts,  although  to  some  extent  aiming  at  the 
same  end  as  the  New  Zealand  law,  are  quite  distinct.  The  eradica- 
tion of  the  sweating  evil  was  the  chief  object  of  the  lawmakers,  and 
the  method  adopted  was  through  fixing,  by  special  boards  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  minimum  rates  of  wages,  maximum  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  number  of  apprentices  and  learners  for  each  industry  where 
regulation  seemed  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  in  regard  to  the  Victorian  law  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  end  and  object  of  these  boards  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  which  were  considered  insufficient,  and  to  the  ^oing  of 
work  under  conditions  which  were,  to  say  the  least,  undesirable.  That 
the  act  has  to  a  large  extent  put  a  stop  to  ''sweating"  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether,  as  far  at  least  as  some 
of  the  workers  are  concerned,  a  state  of  things  has  not  been  brought 
about  which  is  quite  as  unsatisfactory.  There  being  an  excess  of 
labor  in  Victoria  in  most  industries,  one  result  of  the  determinations 
[of  the  Ixmrds]  has  been  that  many  of  the  less  capable,  who  can  not 
earn  the  minimum  wage,  have  gone  out  of  employment  altogether,  or 
are  working,  in  contravention  of  the  law,  at  a  lower  wage  than  that 
fixed.  In  many  occupations  the  outside  worker  is  practically  done 
away  with.  In  some  cases  the  piecework  rate  has  been  fixed  so  high 
that  it  alone  prevents  any  work  oeing  given  out,  but  if  it  were  lower 
it  would  not  alter  things  much,  as,  with  the  employment  of  machinery 
and  the  division  of  labor  in  a  factory,  it  is  impossible  that  the  outside 
worker,  i.  e.,  one  working  outside  a  factory,  can  hope  to  compete 
with  the  inside  worker.  In  the  factories  the  wage  is  paid,  but  a  task 
system,  necessitating  a  certain  output,  is  often  in  vogue.  Victoria  has 
what  New  Zealand  has  not — an  excess  of  skilled  labor — and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  slow  worker  loses  employment  and  suffers.  For 
him  there  is  no  provision,  while  there  is  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  to 
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which  term  very  properly  a  wide  meaning  is  given  by  the  chief  inspec- 
tor. But,  except  in  the  case  of  old  servants,  employers  are  chary  of 
employing  men  with  a  license.  There  is,  first  of  all,  tne  dislike  of  both 
masters  and  men  to  askine  for  the  permit,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
employers  do  not  wish  Sie  public  to  think  they  are  paying  wages 
below  the  minimum,  being  arraid  that  it  may  imagine  a  wrong  cause 
for  their  so  doing. 

Strong  exception  is  taken  by  some  employers  to  the  power  given 
by  Parliament  to  the  minister  and  the  chief  inspector.  It  is  contended 
that  the  actual  working  of  the  act  should  be  outside  the  possibility  of 
any  political  influence;  that  industries  to  be  affected  should  be  named 
in  it,  and  that  licenses  should  be  granted  by  some  person  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  me  day.  To  the  Jfew  Zealand  act  the 
same  objections  can  not  be  made.  Many  employers  are  anxious  as  to 
how  interstate  free  trade  will  affect  those  industries  for  which  there 
are  boards  regulating  wages,  fearing  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  employers  under  no  restrictions.  Even  those  who  look  with 
complacency  on  the  state  of  things  as  it  exists  at  present  show  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  future.  While  objections  are  made,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  new  boards  were  asked  for  by  employers. 


THE  COMFITLSOEY  AEBITEATIOH  ACT  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  Act  relating  to  the  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  hearing  and  determination  of  industrial  disputes  was 
assented  to  December  10,  1901 .  It  was  enacted  after  investigation  of 
the  laws  in  force  in  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  and  the  Australian  colonies 
generally: 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and  incorporation  of  industrial  unions  and  the 
making  and  enforcing  of  industrial  a^eements;  to  constitute  a  court  of  arbitration 
for  the  bearing  and  determination  of  industrial  disputes,  and  matters  referred  to 
it;  to  define  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  procedure  of  such* court;  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  its  awards  and  orders;  and  for  purposes  consequent  on  or  inci- 
dental to  those  objects.     [Assented  to,  10th  Decemoer,  1901.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

I^eU/minary. 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrial-Arbitration  Act,  1901.'^ 

2.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  shows — 

*' Branch"  means  branch  of  a  trade  union  which  is  registered  or 
has  its  principal  o£Sce  outside  the  State. 

"Court"  means  court  of  arbitration  constituted  by  this  act. 

"  Employer"  means  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  employ- 
ing persons  working  in  any  industry,  and  includes  the  railway  com- 
missioners of  New  South  Wales,  the  Sydney  harbor  trust  commissioners, 
the  metropolitan  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunter 
River  and  district  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

"  Employee"  means  person  employed  in  any  industry. 

"Industrial  dispute"  means  dispute  in  relation  to  industrial  matters 
arising  between  an  employer  or  industrial  union  of  employers  on  the 
one  part,  and  an  industrial  union  of  employees  or  trade  union  or 
branch  on  the  other  part,  and  includes  any  dispute  arising  out  of  an 
industrial  a^eement. 

"Industrial  matters"  means  matters  or  things  affecting  or  relating 
to  work  done  or  to  be  done,  or  the  privileges,  rights,  or  duties  of 
employers  or  employees  in  any  industry,  not  involving  questions 
which  are  or  may  be  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictable 
offense;  and,  without  limiting  the  general  nature  of  the  above  defini- 
tion, includes  all  or  any  matters  re&ting  to — 

(a)  the  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  any  persons  employed 

or  to  be  employed  in  any  industry,  or  the  prices  paid  or  to  be 
paid  therein  in  re«*pect  of  such  employment; 

(b)  the  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status  of 

employees,  and  the  mode,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employment; 
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(c)  the  employment  of  children  or  young  ^rsons,  or  of  any  person 

or  persons  or  class  of  persons  in  any  industry,  or  the  dismissal 
of  or  refusal  to  employ  any  particular  person  or  persons  or 
class  of  persons  therein; 

(d)  any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either  generally 

or  in  any  particular  locality; 

(e)  the  interpretation  of  an  industrial  agreement 

'* Industrial  union"  means  industrial  union  registered  and  incorpo- 
rated under  this  act. 

"Industry"  means  business,  trade,  manufacture,  undertaking,  call- 
ing, or  employment  in  which  persons  of  either  sex  are  employed,  for 
hire  or  reward,  and  includes  the  management  and  working  of  the 
Government  railways  and  tramways,  the  Sydney  harbor  trust,  the 
metropolitan  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunter 
River  and  district  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  but  does  not 
include  employment  in  domestic  service. 

"Lockout"  means  the  closing  of  a  place  of  employment  or  the  sus- 
pension of  work  by  an  employer  done  with  a  view  to  compel  his 
employees  or  to  aia  another  employer  in  compelling  his  employees  to 
accept  a  term  or  terms  of  employment. 

"Prescribed"  means  prescribed  by  this  act  or  any  iiiles  or  regula- 
tions made  thereunder. 

"Re^istmr"  means  registrar  appointed  under  this  act. 

"Strike"  shall  mean  the  cessation  of  work  by  a  body  of  employees 
acting  in  combination  done  as  a  means  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
demands  made  by  them  or  other  employees  on  employers. 

"Trade  union  "means  trade  union  registered  under  the  Trade-Union 
Act,  1881. 

The  registrar. 

3.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  registrar  who  shall  have  the  powers 
and  perform  the  duties  prescribed  and  may  appoint  such  oflScei's  as 
may  be  required  to  administer  this  act. 

Industrial  unions. 

4.  Where  the  registrar,  or  in  case  of  appeal,  the  court  is  satisfied 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with,  the  registrar 
shall,  in  the  prescribed  manner  and  form,  register  as  an  industrial 
union — 

(a)  any  person  or  association  of  pereons  or  any  incoi*poi*ated  company 
or  any  association  of  incorporated  companies,  or  of  incorporated 
companies  and  persons  who  or  whicn  has  in  the  aggregate 
throughout  the  s;x  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation for  registration  employed  on  an  average,  taken  per 
month,  not  less  than  fifty  employees; 
fb)  any  trade  union  or  association  of  trade  unions; 
(c)  any  branch; 

ana  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  incorporation,  which  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  in  all  courts,  until  canceled,  that  the  requirements  of  this 
act  in  respect  of  incorporation  have  been  complied  with. 

5.  An  application  to  register  an  industrial  union  shall  be  made  in 
writing  in  tne  prescribed  form,  and  shall — 

(a)  if  made  by  an  incorporated  company,  be  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  directors,  or,  if  there  are  no  directors  thereof  resident  in 
the  State,  of  the  managers  thei*eof  so  resident;  and 
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(b)  if  made  by  an  association  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 

tee of  management  thereof;  and 

(c)  if  made  by  a  trade  union  or  branch,  be  signed  by  a  majority  of 

the  general  committee  of  management  thereof. 
And  the  registrar  may  require  such  proofs  as  he  thinks  necessary  of 
the  authority  of  the  said  persons  to  make  the  said  application. 

But  no  industrial  union  shall  be  registered  unless  the  registrar  is 
satisfied  that  the  rules  or  articles  of  tne  company,  association,  trade 
union,  or  branch  applying  to  be  registered  include  provisions  as  to  the 
matters  set  out  in  Schedule  One.  And  any  application  to  register  an 
industrial  union  may  be  refused  if  another  inaustrial  union  to  which 
the  applicants  might  conveniently  belong  has  already  been  registered* 
And  no  branch  slmll  be  registered  unless  it  is  a  bona  fide  branch  of  a 
trade  union  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  registered  separately. 

The  governor  may  from  time  to  time,  by  regulations  made  under 
this  act,  alter,  repeal,  or  amend  the  said  Schedule. 

6.  Any  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch  applying  to  be 
registered  as  an  inaustrial  union  may,  on  application  to  uie  governor, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  registrar,  obtain  leave  to  cSopt,  and 
may  thereupon  adopt,  any  rules  dealing  with  the  matters  mentioned 
in  Schedule  One,  or  in  any  regulations  made  under  the  last  preceding 
section,  as  part  of  the  rules  of  the  comj^ny,  association,  union,  or 
branch;  and  upon  such  leave  being  obtained,  the  said  rules,  when 
adopted  in  pui*suance  of  this  section,  shall,  notwithstanding  any  mem- 
orandum or  articles  of  association  or  any  rules  of  such  company,  asso- 
ciation, Ainion,  or  branch,  become  binding  on  all  members  of  the  same. 

7.  (1)  Upon  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch 
incorporated  in  the  industrial  union  shall,  until  the  registration  and 
incorporation  of  the  union  is  canceled  in  pursuance  of  this  act  be  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  mentioned  in 
such  certificate,  and  shall  have  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal. 

(2)  An  industrial  union — 

(a)  may  purchase,  take  on  lease,  hold,  sell,  lease,  mortgage,  exchange, 

and  otherwise  own,  possess,  and  deal  with  any  real  or  pei*sonal 
property:  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  render  an 
industrial  union  liable  to  be  sued,  or  the  property  of  an  indus- 
trial union,  or  of  any  member  thereof,  liable  to  be  taken  in 
execution  by  any  process  in  law  other  than  in  pursuance  of  this 
act  or  in  respect  or  obligations  incuiTcd  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
and  powers  conferred  by  this  act; 

(b)  shall  forward  to  the  registrar,  subject  to  the  prescribed  penalties, 

at  the  prescribed  dates,  and  verified  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
lists  of  its  members  and  copies  of  its  rules,  and  copies  of  indus- 
trial agreements  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

8.  If  it  appears  to  the  registrar — 

(a)  that  for  any  reasons  which  appear  to  him  to  be  good  the  registra- 

tion of  an  industrial  union  ought  to  be  canceled;  or 

(b)  that^  an  industrial  union  has  been  registered  erroneously  or  by 

mistake;  or 

(c)  that  the  provisions  of  the  rules,  articles,  or  regulations  of  the 

union  as  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  Schedule  One  as 
amended  under  this  act  are  inadequate,  or  have  not  bona  fide 
been  obseiTcd;  or 
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(d)  that  the  proper  authority  of  the  union  willfully  neglects  to  pro- 

vide for  the  levying  ana  collection  of  subscriptions,  fees,  or  pen- 
alties from  members  of  the  union;  or 

(e)  that  the  accounts  of  the  union  have  not  been  audited  in  pursuance 

of  the  rules,  articles,  or  regulations,  or  that  the  accounts  of  the 
union  or  of  the  auditor  do  not  disclose  the  true  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  union; 

(f )  that  any  industrial  union  has  willfully  neglected  to  obey  any  order 

of  the  court; 
he  shall  make  application  to  the  court  for  the  cancellation  of  the  regis- 
tration of  the  union,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  the 
union. 

The  court  shall  hear  the  said  application,  and  if  it  is  of  opinion  that 
the  registration  of  the  union  should  be  canceled,  it  shall  so  order,  and 
thereupon  the  registration  and  incorporation  of  the  union  under  this 
act  shall  be  void: 

Provided  that  such  cancellation  shall  not  relieve  the  industrial  union, 
or  any  member  thereof,  from  the  obligation  of  any  industrial  agree- 
ment or  award  or  order  of  the  court,  nor  from  any  penalty  or  liability 
incurred  prior  to  such  cancellation. 

9.  During  the  pendency  of  any  reference  to  the  coui*t  no  application 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  i*egistration  of  an  industrial  union  shall  be 
made  or  received,  and  no  registration  or  dischargee  of  the  membership 
of  any  industrial  union  or  or  any  company,  association,  trade  union  or 
branch,  constituting  an  industrial  union,  shall  have  effect. 

10.  Nothing  in  tnis  act  shall  prevent  a  transfer  of  shares  in  any 
registered  company,  or  in  any  association  which  is,  or  is  a  member  oi, 
an  industrial  union: 

Provided  that  no  such  transfer  shall  relieve  the  transferer  from  any 
liability  incurred  by  him  under  this  act  up  to  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

11.  Industrial  unions  shall  be  classified  by  the  registrar  as  industrial 
unions  of  employers  and  industrial  unions  of  employees,  and  the  certi- 
ficate of  incorporation  shall  state  the  class  of  the  industrial  union 
mentioned  therein. 

12.  Every  dispute  between  a  member  of  an  industrial  union  and 
such  union  shall  oe  decided  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  rules  of  such 
union;  and  the  president  of  the  court,  on  the  application  of  the  trus- 
tees or  other  oflacers  authorized  to  sue  on  behalf  of  such  union,  may 
order  the  payment  by  any  member  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  subscrip- 
tion payable  in  pursuance  of  the  rules  aforesaid,  or  any  contribution 
to  a  penalty  incurred  or  money  payable  by  the  union  under  an  award 
or  order  of  the  court: 

Provided  that  no  such  contribution  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  [US.67]. 

Industrial  agreements. 

13.  Any  industrial  union  may  make  an  agreement  in  writing  relat- 
ing to  any  industrial  matter — 

(b)  with  another  industrial  union;  or 

(m  with  an  employer; 
wnich,  if  it  is  made  for  a  specified  term  not  exceeding  three  years  from 
the  making  of  the  agreement,  and  if  a  copy  thereof  is  filed  with  the 
registrar^  shall  be  or  become  an  industrial  agreement  within  the  mean- 
^"""  of  this  act. 
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14.  (1)  An  industrial  agreement  may  be  rescinded  by  apfreement 
made  in  writing  by  the  parties  thereto  and  filed  with  the  registrar,  or 
may  be  varied  by  another  industrial  agreement  so  made  and  filed. 

It  not  so  rescinded  the  agreement  or  varied  agreement  shall  be  in 
force  for  the  term  specific  in  the  agreement,  and  unless  any  party 
thereto  gives  to  the  registrar,  at  least  one  month  before  the  expiration 
of  such  term,  a  notice  m  writing  of  intention  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment or  varied  agreement  at  such  expiration,  the  agreement  or  varied 
agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  one  month 
alter  notice  in  writing  of  intention  to  terminate  it  has  been  given  to 
the  registrar  by  any  paiiy  thereto. 

(2)  Every  industrial  agreement  or  varied  agreement  shall  be 
binding — 

(a)  on  the  parties  thereto  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement  or 

varied  agreement,  and  on  such  parties  in  respect  of  anything 
done  or  suffered  under  or  by  virtue  of  it  during  its  currency; 

(b)  on  every  pei*son  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement  or  varied 

agreement  while  he  is  a  member  of  any  industrial  union  which 
is  a  party  thereto,  and  on  every  person  in  respect  of  anything 
done  or  suffered  under  or  b}'^  virtue  of  it  during  its  currency 
and  while  he  is  such  member. 

15.  An  industrial  agreement  as  between  the  parties  bound  by  the 
same  shall  have  the  same  effect  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  wav 
as  an  award  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  and  the  court  shall  have  full 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  respect  thereof. 

Constitution  of  the  court  of  arbitration, 

16.  There  shall  be  a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  industrial  disputes  and  of  references  and  applications 
under  this  act.  The  court  shall  be  a  court  of  record  and  shall  have  a 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

The  court  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  two  members. 

17.  The  president  of  the  court  shall  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
to  be  named  by  the  governor.  The  governor  may  on  the  request  of 
the  president  appoint  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  as  deputy  presi- 
dent, to  act  in  respect  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  his  appointment; 
and  the  said  deputy  shall,  in  respect  of  the  said  matter,  nave  all  the 
rights,  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges  of  the  president  under  this 
act. 

The  two  members  of  the  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
one  from  among  the  pei'sons  recommended  in  the  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  Schedule  Two  by  a  body  of  dele- 
gates from  industrial  unions  of  employers,  and  the  other  from  among 
the  persons  recommended  as  aforesaid  by  a  body  of  delegates  from 
industrial  unions  of  employees;  but,  if  any  such  body  fails  to  make 
such  recommendation,  tne  governor  may  appoint  such  person  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

18.  The  president  and  members  of  the  court  shall  be  appointed  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  and  every  three 
years  after  such  first  appointment,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  time 
of  the  next  triennial  appointment  to  the  office,  but  the  membei*s  shall 
"be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

19.  Any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  member  of  the  court  occasioned  by 
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death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment on  such  recommendation  as  aforesaid,  and  the  person  so  appointed 
shall  hold  office  until  the  time  of  the  next  triennial  appointment,  but 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

Where  a  member  of  the  court  is  absent  from  his  office  by  reason  of 
illness  or  other  cause,  his  office  shall  be  filled  W  appointment  as  afore- 
said, and  ^e  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  omce  during  such  absence. 

20.  During  his  term  of  office  the  president  or  a  member  of  the  court 
shall,  except  where  otherwise  proviaed  in  this  act,  be  liable  to  removal 
from  office  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  grounds  only  as  a  supreme 
court  judge  is  by  law  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office. 

21.  The  members  of  the  court  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  [^,649.88]  per  annum  each,  and  such  remunera- 
tion for  expenses  while  traveling  and  while  holding  views  and  inspections 
as  may  be  prescribed. 

22.  The  court  may  be  constituted  by  the  president  or  any  member 
for  the  purpose  of  being  adjourned. 

23.  When  an  industrial  dispute  involving  technical  questions  is 
referred  to  it,  the  court  may  appoint  two  assessors  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  it  on.  such  questions. 

One  of  such  assessors  shall  be  a  person  nominated  by  such  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  have  interests  in 
common  with  the  employers,  and  the  other  shall  be  a  person  nominated 
by  such  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
have  interests  in  conmion  with  the  employees. 

If  default  is  made  in  nominating  any  of  such  assessors,  or  if  the 
parties  consent,  the  court  may  appoint  an  assessor  or  assessors  with- 
out any  nomination. 

Disgy/jUfications  for  office, 

24.  The  following  persons  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  recom- 
mended or  appointed,  or  holding  office  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
arbitration — 

^)  a  bankrupt  who  has  not  obtained  his  certificate  of  discharge; 

(b)  any  person  of  unsound  mind; 

(c)  an  alien. 

25.  The  governor  shall  remove  from  office  any  member  of  the  court 
who  becomes  disqualified  under  the  last  preceding  section,  or  is  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supreme  court,  or  a  judge  thereof,  to  be 
guilty  of  inciting  any  industrial  union  or  employer  to  commit  any 
breach  of  an  industrial  agreement  or  award,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any 
offense  under  sections  twenty -six  and  twenty-seven  of  this  act. 

Jurisdiction  a/nd  procedure  of  the  court. 

26.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power — 

(a)  on  reference  in  pursuance  of  this  act  to  hear  and  determine, 

according  to  equity  and  good  conscience — 
(i)  any  industrial  dispute;  or 
(ii)  any  industrial  matter  referred  to  it  by  an  industrial  union  or 

by  the  registrar; 
(iii)  any  application  under  this  act; 

(b)  to  make  any  order  or  award  or  give  any  direction  in  pursuance  of 

such  hearing  or  determination; 
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(c)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  to  make  rules  regulating 

the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  court,  and  more  especially 
but  not  so  as  to  limit  the  genei'ality  of  its  powers  in  the  prem- 
ises with  reference  to; 
(^i)  the  times  and  places  of  sitting; 
(ii)  the  summoning  of  parties  ana  witnesses; 
(iii)  the  persons  by  whom  and  conditions  upon  which  parties  may 

be  represented; 
(iv^  the  rules  of  evidence; 
m  the  enforcement  of  ite  orders; 
(vi)  allowances  to  witnesses,  costs,  court  fees; 
(vii)  generally  regulating  the  procedure  of  the  court; 
(viiii  appeals  under  this  act; 
(ix)  the  reference  of  any  matter; 

(d)  to  dismiss  any  matter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  where  it 

thinks  the  dispute  trivial; 

(e)  to  dismiss  any  proceeding  without  giving  a  decision,  where,  in 

the  opinion  or  the  court,  an  amicable  settlement  can  and  should 
be  brought  about; 

(f)  to  order  any  party  to  pay  to  any  other  party  such  costs  and 

expenses  (mcluding  expenses  of  witnesses)  as  may  be  specified 
in  the  order,  and  at  any  time  to  vary  such  order;  but  no  costs 
shall  be  allowed  for  tne  attendance  before  the  court  of  any 
counsel,  solicitor,  or  agent  for  any  party; 

(g)  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  its  own  motion,  or  on  the 

application  of  any  of  the  parties,  and  upon  such  terms  as  it 
thinks  fit — 
(i)  to  direct  parties  to  be  joined  or  struck  out; 
(ii)  to  amend  or  waive  any  error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings; 
(iii)  to  extend  the  time  within  which  anything  is  to  be  done  by  any 

party,  whether  within  or  after  the  prescribed  time;  and 
(iv)  generallv  to  give  such  directions  as  are  deemed  necessary  or 

expedient  in  the  premises; 
(h)  to  proceed  and  act  in  any  proceedings  in  the  absence  of  any 
party  who  has  been  duly  seiTcd  with  notice  to  appear  therein 
as  fully  as  if  such  party  had  duly  attended; 
(i)  to  sit  in  any  place  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  any  matter 
lawfully  before  it;  provided  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
court  shall  sit  in  the  locality  within  which  the  subject-matter  of 
the  proceeding  before  it  rose; 
(j)  on  its  own  motion,  or  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  to  direct  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  be  conducted 
in  private,  and  that  all  persons  otner  than  the  parties,  their 
representatives,  and  any  witnesses  under  examination  shall  with- 
draw from  the  court; 
(k)  to  adjourn  any  proceeding  to  any  time  and  place; 
(1)  to  rerer  to  an  expert  the  taking  of  accounts,  estimates  of  quanti- 
ties, calculations  of  strains,  and  other  technical  matters,  and  to 
accept  the  report  of  such  experts  as  evidence; 
(m)  to  exercise  in  respect  of  the  summoning,  sending  for,  and  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  and  documents,  and  in  respect  of  persons 
summoned  or  giving  evidence  before  it.  or  on  aflSdavit,  the 
same  powers  as  are  by  section  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
Parliamentary  electorates  and  elections  act  of  1893  conferred 
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on  the  committee  of  elections  and  qualifications  constituted  by 
that  act;  provided,  that  no  party  to  an  industrial  dispute  shall 
be  required  to  produce  his  books  except  by  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  that  such  books  when  produced  shall  not,  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  party  producing  them,  be  inspected  by  any- 
one except  the  president  or  members  of  the  court,  who  shall 
not  divulge  the  contents  thereof  under  penalty  of  dismissEtl 
from  oflSce: 
[n)  to  deal  with  all  offenses  and  enforce  all  orders  under  this  act; 
at  any  time  to  vary  its  own  orders  and  reopen  any  reference; 
to  admit  and  call  for  such  evidence  as  in  mod  conscience  it  thinks 
to  be  the  best  available,  whether  strictly  lef^sA  evidence  or  not; 
provided,  that  any  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
shall  be  decided  bv  the  president  alone. 

27.  The  president  and  each  member  of  the  court  shall  be  sworn  in 
the  manner  and  before  the  persons  prescribed,  before  entering  upon 
the  hearing  of  any  dispute,  not  to  disclose  to  any  person  whateoever 
any  matters  or  evidence  relating  to  any  trade  secret  or  to  the  profits  or 
financial  position  of  any  witness  or  party,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  [$2,433.25]  and  dismissal  rrom 
office  for  a  violation  of  such  oath,  and  shall  at  the  request  of  any  party 
or  witness  hear  such  evidence  in  camera. 

28.  No  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  may  be  referred 
to  the  court,  nor  may  any  application  to  the  court  be  made  except  by 
an  industrial  union  or  by  any  person  affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  the  court. 

But  no  industrial  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  court  for  deter- 
mination, and  no  application  shall  be  made  to  the  court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  award  of  the  court  by  an  industrial  union,  except  in 
pursuance  of — 

(a)  a  resolution  passed  by  the  majority  of  the  members  present  at  a 

meeting  of  such  union  specially  summoned  by  notice  sent  by 
post  to  each  member  or  given  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
rules  of  the  union,  and  stating  the  nature  of  the  proposal  to 
be  submitted  to  the  meeting;  or 

(b)  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  registrar  it  is  impracticable  to  sum- 

mon a  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  union,  a  resolution 
Eassed,  in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  the  court  in  that 
ehalf,  by  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  union  specified  in 
such  rules. 
Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  the  registrar  may — 

(1)  Inform  the  court  of  any  breach  of  this  act  or  of  any  order  or 

award  of  the  court. 

(2)  Refer  to  the  court  an  industrial  dispute  when  the  parties  thereto 

or  some  or  one  of  them  are  or  is  not  an  industrial  union. 

29.  Any  union  or  person  entitled  to  refer  an  industrial  dispute,  or 
any  matter,  to  the  court,  may  make  application  to  the  registrar  in  the 
prescribed  form. 

30.  ^1)  Any  party  to  a  reference  may  at  any  time  take  out  a  sum- 
mons, in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rules  or  the  court,  returnable 
before  the  president  of  the  court  sitting  in  chambers. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  summons,  the  president  may  make  such  order 
as  may  be  just  with  respect  to  all  the  interlocutory  proceedings  to  be 
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taken  before  the  hearing  by  the  court  of  the  dispute,  and  as  to  the 
costs  thereof,  and  with  respect  ta  the  issues  to  be  submitted  to  the 
court,  the  persons  to  be  served  with  notice  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
court,  particulars  of  the  claims  of  the  parties,  admissions,  discovery, 
interrogatories,  inspection  of  documents,  inspection  of  real  or  personal 
property,  commissions,  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  ptace  and 
mode  of  hearing.  The  court  may  at  the  hearing  of  any  reference 
revoke  or  amena  any  such  order  of  the  president,  and  may  make  any 
order  which  the  president  may  make  under  this  section. 

(2)  In  adaition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section,  the 
president  of  the  court  sitting  in  chambers  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering this  act  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  sitting  in  chambers  for  the  purpose  of  any  matter  before  that 
court. 

31.  The  court  and,  on  being  authorized  in  writing  by  the  court,  any 
member  or  oflScer  of  the  court  or  any  other  person  may  at  any  time 
enter  any  building,  mine,  mine- workings,  ship^  vessel,  place,  or  prem- 
ises of  any  kind  wnatsoever,  wherein  or  in  respect  of  which  any  indus- 
try is  carried  on  or  any  work  is  beinff  or  has  been  done  or  commenced, 
or  any  matter  or  thing  is  taking  or  nas  taken  place,  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  reference  to  the  court,  and  inspect  and  view  any 
work,  material,  machiner:r,  appliances,  or  article  the^n. 

And  any  person  who  hinders  or  obstructs  the  court,  or  any  such 
member,  officer,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  in  the  exercise  of  any  power 
conferred  by  this  section,  shall  for  every  such  offense  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  [$24.33],  and  every  officer  of  the 
court  or  such  other  person  so  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall  be  required 
to  take  the  like  oath  as  is  prescribed  in  section  27  in  the  manner  and 
before  the  persons  prescribed,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  like  penalty  for 
the  violation  thereof.    .  ^ 

32.  Proceedings  in  the  court  shall  not  be  removable  to  any  other 
court  by  certiorari  or  otherwise;  and  no  award,  order,  or  proceeding 
of  the  court  shall  be  vitiated  by  reason  only  of  any  informality  or 
want  of  form  or  be  liable  to  be  challenged,  appealed  against,  reviewed, 
quashed,  or  called  in  question  by  any  court  of  judicature  on  any 
account  whatsoever. 

33.  No  proceedings  in  the  court  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  any  party,  but  such  proceedings  may,  by  order  of  the  court,  be 
continued  on  such  terms  as  the  coiui;  thinks  fit  by  or  against  the  legal 
representative  of  such  party. 

34.  Whoever — 

(a)  before  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  a  reference  to  the  court 

of  the  matter  in  dispute;  or 

(b)  during  the  pendency  of  any  proceedings  in  the  court  in  relation  to 

an  industrial  dispute, 

(1)  does  any  act  or  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout  or  strike;  or 

suspends  or  discontinues  employment  or  work  in  any  indus- 
try; or 

(2)  instigates  to  or  aids  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  acts,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  pounds  [$4,866.50],  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  months; 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  suspension  or 
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discontinuance  of  anj^  industry  or  the  working  of  any  persons  therein 
for  any  other  good  cause. 

And  provided  that  no  prosecution  under  this  section  shall  be  begun 
except  oy  leave  of  the  court. 

35.  If  an  employer  dismisses  from  his  employment  any  employee  by 
reason  merely  of  the  fact  that  the  employee  is  a  member  of  an  indus- 
trial union,  or  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  award,  order^  or  agree- 
ment, such  emoloyer  shall  lie  liable  to  a  penaltv  not  exceedmg  twenty 
pounds  [$97.33]  for  each  employee  so  dismissea. 

In  everv  case  it  shall  lie  on  the  employer  to  satisfv  the  court  that 
such  employee  was  so  dismissed  by  reason  of  some  lacts  other  than 
those  above  mentioned  in  this  section:  Provided  that  no  proceedings 
shall  be  begun  under  this  sedtion  except  by  leave  of  the  court. 

36.  The  court  in  its  award  or  by  order  made  on  the  application  of 
any  party  to  the  proceedings  before  it,  at  any  time  in  the  period  during 
which  the  award  is  binding,  may — 

(a)  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  other  remuneration,  with 

Provision  for  the  fixing  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such  con- 
itions  as  may  be  specified  in  the  award  or  order,  by  some  tri- 
bunal specified  in  the  award  or  order,  of  a  lower  rate,  in  the 
case  of  employees  who  are  unable  to  earn  the  prescribed  mini- 
mum; and 

(b)  direct  that  as  between  members  of  an  industrial  union  of  employees 

and  other  persons,  offering  their  labor  at  the  same  time,  such 
members  shall  be  emploved  in  preference  to  such  other  persons, 
other  things  being  equal,  and  appoint  a  tribunal  to  finall}'  decide 
in  what  cases  an  employer  to  whom  any  such  direction  applies 
may  employ  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  such  union 
or  branch. 

37.  In  any  proceeding  l>efore  it  the  court  may  do  all  or  any  of  the 
following  tilings  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  its  award,  order, 
or  direction — 

(1)  declare  that  any  practice,  regulation,  rule,  custom,  term  of  agree- 

ment, condition  of  employment,  or  dealing  whatsoever  in  rela- 
tion to  an  industrial  matter,  shall  be  a  common  rule  of  an  indus- 
try affected  by  the  proceeding; 

(2)  direct  within  what  limits  of  area  and  subject  to  what  conditions 

and  exceptions  such  common  rule  shall  be  binding  upon  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  said  industry,  whether  as  employer  or  as 
employee,  and  whether  members  of  an  industrial  union  or  not; 

(3)  fix  penalties  for  any  breach  or  nonobservance  of  such  common 

rule  so  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  specify  to  whom  the  same 
shall  be  paid; 

(4)  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  any  person  from  breaking  or  non- 
observing  any  order,  award,  or  direction  of  the  court; 

order  the  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  an  industrial  union; 
order  that  any  member  of  an  industrial  union  shall  cease  to  be  a 

member  thereof  from  a  date  and  for  a  period  to  be  named  in 

the  said  order; 
(7)  fix  penalties  for  a  breach  or  nonobservance  of  any  term  of  an 

award,  order,  or  direction  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds 

[$2,433.25]  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  union,  or  five  pounds 
$24.33]  in  the  case  of  any  individual  member  of  the  said  union, 
and  specify  the  persons  to  whom  such  penalty  shall  be  paid; 
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(8)  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  [$2,433.25]  foiv 
any  breach  or  nonobservance  of  an  award,  order,  or  direction 
by  a  person  bound  by  such  award,  order,  or  direction  who  is 
not  a  member  of  an  industrial  union; 
and  all  fines  and  penalties  for  any  breach  of  an  award,  order,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  court  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  either — 

(a)  in  the  court  by  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same;  or 

(b)  before  a  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate,  sitting  alone  as  a  court 

of  pettv  sessions,  under  the  Small  Debts  Recovery  Act,  1899, 
notwithstanding  any  limitation  as  to  amount  contained  in  that 
act,  by  an  inspector  appointed  under  the  Factories  and  Shops 
Act  of  1896,  or  any  act  amending  the  same: 
Provided  that  an^r  appeal  from  an  order  of  a  court  of  petty  ses- 
sions under  this  section  shall  lie  to  the  court  on  the  terms  and  m  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  said  court. 

38.  Any  person  or  industrial  union  who  is  affected  by  any  order, 
award,  or  direction  of  the  court  may,  whether  such  person  or  union 
was  or  was  not  a  party  to  the  proceedings  in  which  the  order,  award, 
or  direction  complained  of  was  made,  apply  at  any  time  to  the  court 
to  be  relieved  from  any  obligation  imposed  by  such  order,  award,  or 
direction.  And  the  court  in  entertaining  and  dealing  with  such  appli- 
cation shall  have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  act. 

39.  The  prothonotary,  master  in  equity,  sheriff,  bailiffs,  and  other 
oflScers  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Imiliffs  of  the  district  courts  • 
and  courts  of  petty  sessions  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  officers  of  the 
court,  and  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  any  rules  of  court  made  under  this  act;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in  relation  to  any  proceed- 
ings before  the  court  or  the  president  of  the  court  and  in  relation  to 
the  making,  carrying  out,  and  enforcing  of  any  award,  order,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  said  court  or  president,  shall,  except  where  provided  in  any 
rules  made  as  aforesaid,  exercise  the  same  powers  and  perform  the 
same  duties  as  they  may  exercise  and  perform  in  relation  to  any  judg- 
ment, order,  direction,  or  conviction  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
district  court  or  court  of  petty  sessions. 

40.  Where  the  award  or  order  of  the  court,  or  an  industrial  agree- 
ment, binds  specifically  a  corporation,  person,  industrial  union,  trade 
union,  or  branch,  any  property  held  by  such  corporation,  person,  union, 
or  bmnch,  or  by  any  trustee  on  his  or  its  behalf,  shall  be  available  to 
answer  such  award,  order,  or  agreement,  and  any  process  for  enforcing 
the  same;  and  in  the  case  of  any  such  union  or  branch,  if  the  property  so 
held  is  insufficient  to  fully  satisfy  the  said  award,  order,  agreement,  or 

Srocess,  the  membei*s  of  such  union  or  branch  shall  be  liable  for  such 
eficiency:  Provided  that  no  member  shall  be  so  liable  for  more  than 
ten  pounds  [$48.67]. 

41.  Any  person  or  union  agjn*ieved  by  a  decision  of  the  registrar  may 
appeal  therefrom  in  the  prescribed  manner  to  the  president  of  the  court. 
Tne  president  may  direct  the  issue  to  the  registrar  of  a  writ  of  man- 
damus or  of  prohibition. 

Supplemerdal. 

42.  No  stamp  duty  shall  be  payable  on  or  in  respect  of  any  registra- 
tion, certificate,  agreement,  order,  statutory  declaration,  or  instrument 
affected,  issued,  or  made  under  this  act. 
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43.  Eridence  of  an j  ord^Y  of  the  eooit  dmt  be  girea  bj  die  prodoe- 
tioD  of  ft  copjr  thereof  certified  ander  the  famiMf  of  the  rmster. 

44.  £%'ideDce  of  mux  pfxickiiisdon,  iiodficatioiL»  mfe,  or  rmibtioo 
required  by  tbi^  a^rt  to  be  prodaimed,  Dodfied,  or  poblkhed  in  the 
Gazette  mav  be  given  br  the  prodoctioD  of  a  eopr  of  the  Gazette  con- 
taining or  purporting  to  contain  soch  prodamatioflL,  iiodficatioiL»  rule, 
or  regalation. 

45«  The  governor  mav,  ^^ubject  to  the  prorisions  of  this  act,  niake 
regulationj^ — 

(a)  prescribing  the  powerh  and  duties  of  the  registrar  and  of  persons 

acting  in  the  execution  of  this  act; 

(b)  prescribing  the  per»oni}  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  applica- 

tions for  the  registration  of  industrial  unions  may  be  made; 

(c)  regulating  the  conditions  on  which  branches  may  be  registered; 

(a)  pres<rribin^  the  matters  to  be  contained  in  the  rules  of  any  indus- 
trial unions,  and  regulating  the  names  under  which  inilustrial 
unions  may  be  re^tered; 

(e)  regulating  the  keeping  of  the  register,  and  the  granting  of  certifi- 

cates of  incorporation  of  industrial  unions; 

(f)  prescribing  the  persons  bj  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  implica- 

tions for  the  cancellation  of  the  registration  and  incorporation 
of  industrial  unions  may  be  made,  ^nd  the  CTidenee  to  be  fur- 
nished and  the  conditions  to  be  performed  prior  to  such  cancella- 
tion, and  prescribing  the  manner  of  such  cancellation; 

(g)  prescribing  the  sending  to  the  registrar  of  copies  of  rules  and  lists 

of  members  of  industrial  unions; 
(h)  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  and  the  manner  in  which 
persons  may  be  recommended  by  industrial  unions  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  court; 
(i)  regulating  the  nomination  and  remuneration  of  assessors  to  the 

court; 
(j)  generally  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  effect; 
and  may  in  those  regulations  nx  any  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds  |3jiiJ7.8IiJ  for  any  bre^ach  of  the  same,  to  be  recovered  m  a  sum- 
mary way  in  a  court  of  potty  sessions. 

46.  All  rules  and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  be 
nublishtMi  in  the  (iazette,  and  shall  be  laid  before  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament within  fourteen  days  after  such  publication  for  approval  or 
anKjndnient,  if  Parliament  l*)c  then  sitting,  but  if  not,  then  within  four- 
t<!(m  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parfiament;  and  in  that  case  such 
rules  and  ref^ulations  shall  in  the  meantime  be  applied  temporarily  after 
pul)liaition  in  the  Gazette,  until  Parliament  meets,  and  thereafter  shall 
nave  the  force  of  law  until  Parliament  otherwise  decide. 

47.  This  act  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  and  no  longer. 
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SCHEDULES. 


SCHEDULE  ONE. 

MaiterB  to  be  contained  in  the  ruleSt  orHdeSt  and  regulations  of  a  company ,  oMOciation^ 
trade  unionj  or  branch  applying  to  be  registered  as  an  industrial  union, 

1.  The  appointment  and  removal  of  a  committee  of  management,  a  chairman  or 
president,  a  secretary,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  an  incorporated  company,  a  trostee 
or  trustees,  and  the  filling  of  any  vacancies  in  such  offices. 

2.  The  powers  and  daties  of  such  committee  and  officers,  and  the  control  to  be 
eg^ercised  by  special  or  general  meetings  over  the  committee. 

3.  The  manner  of  calling  such  meetings,  the  quorum,  and  the  manner  of  voting 
thereat. 

4.  The  mode  in  which  industrial  agreements  and  other  instruments  shall  be  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch. 

5.  The  manner  in  which  the  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch  may  be 
represented  in  any  proceeding  before  the  court 

6.  The  custody  and  use  of  the  seal. 

7.  The  control  of  the  property  and  the  investment  of  the  funds,  and  the  periodical 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  company,  association,  trade  union,  or  branch;  audit  to 
be  made  once  a  year. 

8.  Provision  for  keeping  a  register  of  members. 

9.  The  terms  on  which  persons  may  become  or  cease  to  be  members  of  the  com- 
pany, association,  trade  union,  or  branch,  including  provision  for  the  payment  and 
recovery  of  subscriptions  by  members,  and  in  the  case  of  a  trade  union  or  branch 
provision  that  a  person  shall  not  cease  to  be  a  member  unless  he  has  given  at  least 
three  months'  written  notice  to  the  secretary,  and  has  paid  all  fees  and  dues  owing 
by  him  to  the  trade  union  or  branch,  and  provision  that  reasonable  ^ilities  shall 
be  given  to  become  members  of  the  union. 

10.  The  description  of  the  registered  officer  of  the  company,  association,  trade  union, 
or  branch. 

SCHEDULE  TWO. 

1.  Each  industrial  union  of  employers  may  choose  a  delegate  or  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  persons  for  the  office  of  member  of  the  court 

The  delegates  shall  be  chosen,  so  far  as  practicable,  under  the  rules  of  the  union 
applicable  for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  delegates  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale:  Where 
the  company  or  persons  constituting  the  union  employ  on  the  average  of  the  next 
preceding  month  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  employees, 
the  union  may  choose  one  delegate;  where  such  employees  number  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  but  not  more  than  five  hundred,  two  delegates;  where  more  than 
five  hundred,  three  delegates. 

2.  Each  industrial  union  of  employees  may  choose  a  delegate  or  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  reconmiending  persons  for  the  office  of  member  of  the  court  of  arbitration. 

The  delegates  shall  be  chosen,  so  far  as  practicable,  under  the  rules  of  the  union 
applicable  for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  delegates  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale:  Where 
the  finAiif»iftl  members  of  the  union  number,  on  the  average  of  the  next  preceding 
month,  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  union  may  chopse  one  delegate; 
where  such  number  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fl£ty>  but  not  more  than  ^~ 
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BECENT  £EPO£TS  OF  STATE  BTTBEAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

NEBRASKA. 

Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics of  Nebraska  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  Sidney  J.  Kent, 
Deputy  Commissioner.     639  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Social  statistics, 
22  pages;  mortgage  indebtedness,  33  pages;  labor  organizations,  17 
pages;  suiplus  products,  80  pages;  crop  statistics,  1898, 1899,  and  1900, 
75  pages;  manufactures,  164  pages;  labor  laws,  25  pages;  fire  escapes 
and  factory  inspection,  4  pages;  free  employment  department,  3  pages; 
British  trade-union  congress,  7  pages;  cooperation  in  Great  Britain,  9 
pages;  New  Zealand  industrial  conciliation, and  arbitration  law,  40 
pages;  proceedings  of  the  national  association  of  officials  of  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics,  137  pages. 

Social  Statistics.  — These  include  statistics  of  marriages  and  divorces, 
suicides,  and  crimes  in  Nebraska. 

Mortgage  Indebtedness. — Statistics  are  given  showing,  for  each 
county,  the  number  of  farm  and  town  and  city  real-estate  and  chat- 
tel mortgages  filed,  the  number  satisfied,  and  the  amounts  involved, 
during  each  of  the  four  half-year  periods  from  July  1,  1898,  to  July 
1,  1900.  The  aggregate  amount  of  real-estate  mortgages  filed  during 
the  two-year  period  was  $49,614,731.81,  and  the  amount  of  those 
released  was  $61,820,376.33.  The  amount  of  the  chattel  mortgages 
filed  was  $83,120,060.80,  and  of  those  released  $48,456,323.82. 

Labor  Organizations. — Reports  from  64  unions  are  tabulated. 
The  tables  show,  by  localities,  the  names  of  labor  organizations,  dates 
of  organization,  wage  rates  and  hours  of  labor  of  members,  dues, 
strikes  participated  in  by  members,  and  other  information  supplied  by 
the  unions.  The  membership  of  labor  organizations  is  not  given. 
The  avemge  wages  of  members  were  $2.36i  per  day.  With  regard  to 
changes  in  wage  rates  during  the  past  5  years,  31  unions  reported  an 
mcrease,  6  reported  a  reduction*,  and  27  reported  no  change.  Most  of 
the  organizations  pay  either  sick,  death,  or  out-of-work  benefits. 
The  unions  report  18  strikes  during  the  past  2  years,  of  which  16  suc- 
ceeded and  2  failed.    In  9  cases  arbitration  was  appealed  to. 
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Surplus  Products. — ^Tables  are  given  showing,  for  each  county  and 
for  the  State,  the  surplus  products  marketed  during  the  year  1898, 
and  their  estimated  value. 

Crop  Statistics. — ^This  chapter  consists  of  a  compilation  of  reports 
of  county  clerks  based  on  statistics  gathered  by  local  assessors.  The 
data  relate  to  the  acreage  of  the  various  crops  sown  or  planted,  the 
amount  of  products  raised,  poultry,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  etc. 

Manufacturers'  Returns. — ^Tables  are  given  showing,  for  the 
establishments  reporting,  which  are  grouped  according  to  industries, 
the  value  of  products,  cost  of  material  used,  days  in  operation,  wages 
paid,  etc.,  for  the  years  1898  and  1899.  The  industries  considered  are 
brick  and  tile  making,  brewing  and  distilling,  creameries,  flour  and 
feed,  gas  and  electric  lighting,  ironwork,  meat  packing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  brooms,  cigars,  harness,  and  wagons  and  buggies. 
These  tables  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State. 

Free  Employment  Department. — An  account  is  given  of  the  work 
of  the  employment  bureau  created  by  law  in  1897.  During  the  years 
1899  and  1900,  653  applications  for  positions  and  159  applications 
for  help  were  received,  and  181  persons  secured  employment  through 
the  bureau. 

Cooperation  in  Great  Brfiain. — A  brief  history  is  given  of  the 
development  of  cooperation  in  Great  Britain. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Thjoerdy-second  Anmial  Report  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and 
Industries  of  New  Jersey  for  the  yea/r  ending  October  31^  1899. 
William  Stainsby,  Chief,     xi,  854  pp. 

In  this  report  the  following  subjects  are  presented:  Statistics  of 
manufactures,  108  pages;  an  account  of  the  silk  industry,  13  pages; 
railroad  transportation,  13  pages;  company  stores,  32  pages;  strikes 
and  lockouts,  33  pages;  cost  of  living,  13  pages;  a  study  of  trade- 
unionism,  29  pages;  benefit  features  of  ti*ade  unions,  31  pages;  benefits 
to  workingmen  of  labor  statutes,  20  pages;  laws  and  court  decisions 
aflfecting  labor,  50  pages. 

Manufactures. — ^The  statistics  are  for  the  year  1898,  and  are  much 
more  complete  than  any  the  bureau  has  been  able  to  present  hereto- 
fore, the  law  of  March  23,  1899,  making  it  obligatory  upon  all  manu- 
facturers to  furnish  to  the  bureau  the*  information  desired.  An  indi- 
cation of  the  eflfect  of  this  law  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  preceding 
report  showed  only  25  industries  whose  annual  product  was  $1,000,000 
or  over,  while  the  present  one  reports  29  industries  each  with  an  out- 
put exceeding  $2,000,000  in  value. 
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Statistics  are  presented  for  1,464  establishments  representing  84 
clajssified  industries  and  a  few  that  are  not  classified.  Of  these  estab- 
lishments but  1,228  are  complete  in  all  details  shown. 

Nine  tables  are  given,  as  follows:  Number  of  firms  and  corporations, 
partners  and  stockholders,  by  industries;  capital  invested  and  value  of 
materials  and  products;  three  tables  showing  smallest,  greatest,  and 
average  number  of  employees,  by  industries,  and  aggregates  by 
months;  wages  paid  and  average  yearly  earnings;  classified  weekly 
wages;  days  in  operation  and  proportion  of  business  done,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  preceding  facts  for  9  principal  industries. 

All  establishments  report  capital  invested,  the  amount  being 
$196,798,843;  the  value  of  material  used  is  $131,48Q,197,  and  of  goods 
made,  $264,274,214. 

The  29  industries  whose  products  amount  to  $2,000,000  or  more 
represent  62  per  cent  of  the  capital  and  78.1  per  cent  of  the  products 
as  stated  above.  The  following  tables  give  the  principal  data  for  these 
industries: 

FIRMS  AND  CORPORATIONS,  AVERAGE  EMPLOYEES  AND  WORKING  TIME,  AND  PER  CENT 

OF  BUSINESS  DONE.  FOR  29  LEADING  INDUSTRIES.  1898. 


Industries. 


Brewing 

Brick  and  terra  cotta 

Chemical  products 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  goods,  finishing  and  dyeing 

Fertilisers 

Food  products 

Foundries,  iron 

Furnaces,  ranges,  and  heaters 

Glass 

Hats,  felt 

Jewwry 

Lamps 

Leather  

Machinery 

Metal  goods 

Oilcloth 

Oils 

Paper  

Pottery 

Rubber  goods 

Shoes 

Silk  dyeing 

Silk  weaylng 

Smelting  and  refining 

Steel  and  iron,  forgings 

Steel  and  iron,  structural 

Watches,  cases  and  materials 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
mg. 


26 
56 
88 
27 
17 
10 
10 
29 
18 
28 
40 
60 

7 

48 
81 
39 

6 

9 
85 
26 
27 
45 
21 
112 

6 
10 
18 

8 
25 


Firms. 


861 


7 

81 

11 

18 

8 

2 

6 

18 

5 

6 

29 

48 

1 

21 

43 

14 

1 

8 

12 

12 

8 

24 

10 

59 

2 

5 

8 

2 

11 


420 


Cor- 

Sora- 
ons. 


19 

25 

22 

9 

9 

8 

4 

11 

8 

17 

11 

12 

6 

22 

88 

26 

5 

6 

28 

14 

24 

21 

11 

58 

8 

5 

10 

6 

14 


Part- 
ners 
and 
stock- 
hold- 
ers. 


441 


180 
894 
199 

99 

81 
885 

50 
225 
118 
117 
184 
159 
553 
190 
564 
403 

87 
144 
187 
627 
222 
206 

67 
500 

27 
159 

71 
230 
289 


Average 
employ- 


6,462 


1,443 
4,360 
2,266 
8,044 
8,395 
911 
635 
8,205 
1,415 
4,644 
4,680 
2,189 
1,525 
3,278 
9,275 
3,126 
659 
2,400 
1,550 
2,799 
8,238 
4,737 
3,881 
21,209 
1,667 
1,780 
4,313 
1,610 
6,402 


Average 
days  In 
opera- 
tion. 


312.84 
0263.19 
809.06 
287.93 
289.86 
302.60 
296.60 
294.28 
277.38 
247.22 
265.76 
291.07 
289.96 
296.91 
298.21 
296.03 
310.60 
315.66 
288.00 
295.69 
279.44 
270.93 
293.62 
279.47 
861.20 
296.10 
294.11 
291.00 
275.62 


Percent 
of  busi- 
ness 
done  of 
maxi- 
mum 
capac- 
i^ 


104,026 


74.28 
a72.45 
88.48 
90.19 
60.40 
86.00 
86.00 
81.90 
78.46 
44.35 
75.87 
80.25 
86.48 
88.95 
87.38 
94.95 
86.33 
80.00 
92.71 
87.50 
89.63 
88.20 
76.90 
86.27 
90.00 
88.50 
87.77 
90.62 
82.00 


a  Forty-seven  establishments  reporting. 
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The  Silk  Industry, — This  purports  to  be  a  presentation  of  the 
beginning,  growth,  and  pi'esent  proportions  of  this  industry  in  the 
State,  but  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  last  phase  of  the  subject. 
Statistics  are  presented  for  the  three  branches  of  throwing,  dyeing, 
and  weaving,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  reeds  and  harness.  Com- 
parison of  the  United  States  census  statistics  for  silk  manufacture  for 
the  years  1880  and  1890  with  the  Bureau's  report  for  1898  shows  the 
number  of  establishments  to  have  been  106  and  132  for  the  two  census 
years  and  151  for  the  year  1898.  The  average  number  of  employees 
for  the  same  dates  was  12,549,  17,917,  and  26,045,  respectively. 

The  following  table  pi'esents  certain  totals  and  ratios  for  the  years 
named: 


WAGES  PAm  AND  VALUE  OP 


FOR  THE  BILK  INDUSTRY, 


ptoilKX. 

Material.  «ued. 

Wages  |»ld 

Percenl 
ol  minor 

protect 

V-,. 

v.... 

Percent 
ol 

value  o[ 
product. 

.a.o.n. 

value  ot 
product 

"*■■■■;;:::::::::::;:::;::::::::::::: 

IS 

la's 

Is 

I4.11,T4» 
1,170.180 

S6.0 
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Compared  with  the  value  of  products,  a  relative  decrease  of  5.6  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  is  apparent  and  of  7.5  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid,  in  the  period  covered  by  this  table,  while  the 
ratio  of  profits  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  sex,  the  number  of  employees  receiv- 
ing specified  rates  of  wages: 

EMPLOYEES   IN   THE  SILK   INDUSTRY  RECEIVING   CLASSIFIED    RATES  OF  WAGES,  BY 

SEX,  1898. 


Throwing. 

Dyeing. 

Weaving. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

Weekly  wages. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Under  f5 

820 
75 

121 
40 
36 
19 
33 
20 
19 
7 

244 

446 

167 

20 

3 

8 

13 

80 

41 

61 

150 

299 

1,116 

609 

281 

189 

117 

72 

41 

19 

9 

12 

4 

3 

1 

1,481 

613 

692 

605 

648 

771 

1,740 

1,470 

1,784 

696 

2,623 

1,341 

1.310 

1,394 

648 

701 

1,249 

806 

342 

48 

1,881 

729 

774 

796 

983 

1,906 

2,382 

1,771 

1.892 

820 

2,839 

1,828 

1,486 

1,423 

663 

713 

1.266 

807 

342 

48 

4,720 
2,657 
2,260 
2,218 

S5  or  under  S6 

S6or  under  S7 

$7  or  under  $8 

S8  or  under  19 

1,646 
2,619 
8,647 
2,578 

f9  or  under  flO 

ilOor  under  $12 

$12  or  under  $16 

$15  or  under  $20 

2,234 
868 

$20  or  over 

Total 

690 

891 

2,898 

161 

10,360 

10,362 

13,933 

11,414 

25,347 

The  median  wage  for  all  males,  above  and  below  which  equal  num- 
bers of  employees  are  found,  is  a  little  less  than  ten  dollars,  while  for 
females  it  is  somewhat  below  seven  dollars,  the  number  of  females  who 
receive  ten  dollars  or  more  being  but  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  females. 
The  number  of  males  whose  wages  do  not  exceed  the  median  wage  for 
females  is  but  24.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  males  employed. 

Steam  Railroad  Transportation. — ^This  chapter  includes  a  brief 
discussion  of  accidents  to  employees,  based  on  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  statistical  tables  for  7  roads  report- 
ing to  the  Bureau.  The  tables  show  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
State,  total  and  average  number  of  days  employed,  total  wages  paid, 
and  average  daily  and  yearly  earnings  for  each  class  of  employees. 

Company  Stores. — ^This  is  a  report  of  an  investigation  of  15  com- 
pany stores  preceded  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  subject. 
Tables  are  given  showing  comparative  prices  of  more  than  50  arti- 
cles of  general  use  at  company  stores  and  at  private  stores  in  the  same 
localities.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  average  cost  of  one 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  purchased  at  private  stores  would  be  $1.13  if 
purchased  at  company  stores. 

Strikes  and  Lockout;:^. — First  is  given  a  narrative  account  of  the 
strike  of  the  nonunion  bottle  blowers  of  southern  New  Jersey  in 
1899;  then  a  tabular  presentation  of  34  strikes  and  lockouts,  from 
January  1, 1898,  to  August  31, 1899,  showing  causes,  duration,  persons 
involved,  loss  of  time  and  wages,  and  results.  Brief  accounts  are 
also  given  of  minor  labor  troubles  in  1899. 

Cost  of  Liyino  in  Nbw  Jerset. — ^Tables  presenting  the  retail  prices 
of  51  articles  of  household  use  in  leading  localities  in  all  the  counties 
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of  the  State  for  the  month  of  June,  1899,  with  summanes,  and  a  com- 
parison of  average  retail  prices  for  1898  and  1899,  make  up  this  por- 
tion of  the  report. 

A  Study  op  Trade-unionism. — ^There  are  here  given  tables  show- 
ing the  daily  wages,  yearly  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  and  days  idle  of 
union  and  nonunion  workmen  in  9  trades.  The  amount  of  benefits 
and  assessments  are  also  reported  for  union  workmen.  The  compari- 
sons in  each  table  are  between  equal  numbers  of  each  class,  and  actual 
benefits  received  and  assessments  paid  are  taken  into  account  in  making 
up  the  reported  annual  earnings  of  the  union  men. 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  comparison: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR,  DAYS  IDLE,  DAILY  WAGES,  AND  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  UNION  AND 

NONUNION  WORKMEN. 


Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing in 
each 
claas. 

Avenge 

weekly  hours 

of  labor. 

Days  idle  dur- 
ing year. 

Average  daily  wages. 

Average  yearly 
earnings. 

Trades. 

Union 

Non- 
union. 

Union 

Non- 
union. 

Union 

Non- 
union. 

Per 
cent  of 
excess 

of 
union 
over 
non- 
union. 

Union. 

Non- 
union. 

Per 
cent  of 
excess 

of 
union 
over 
non- 
union. 

Bakers 

16 
20 
30 
30 
35 
20 
20 
30 

20 

70.5 
51.5 
53.0 
47.1 
49.5 
53.4 
48.0 
52.2 

69.5 

96.4 
57.4 
58.0 
53.8 
53.5 
59.6 
57.0 
57.9 

59.5 

83.5 
78.1 
66.0 
32.8 
103.9 
39.8 
78.6 
30.7 

21.1 

43.4 
104.3 
IILO 

12.8 
187.5 

25.6 
108.6 

23.8 

21.0 

12.05 
3.80 
2.53 
2.27 
5.62 
2.96 
2.50 
3.00 

2.26 

$1.79 
2.17 
2.13 
1.65 
3.52 
2.65 
1.81 
2.46 

1.58 

14.5 
75.1 
18.8 
37.6 
59.7 
11.7 
38.1 
22.0 

42.4 

$572.15 
858.68 
618.73 
601.47 

1.096.57 
796.61 
569.50 
825.57 

636.27 

$470.40 
431.68 
432.82 
488.78 
693.12 
751.16 
857.71 
695.00 

460.30 

21.6 

Bricklayen 

Carpenters 

Clgarmakers 

Glassblowers 

Horseshoers 

Painters 

98.9 
4L8 
24.9 
84.9 
6.1 
66.4 

Plumbers 

Polishers      and 
buffers 

18.8 
41.1 

Benefit  Features  of  American  Trade  Unions. — Under  this  head 
are  given  extracts  from  an  article  having  the  same  title  which 
appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

Beneftts  Derived  by  Wobkingmen  fbom  the  Labor  Statutes. — 
The  section  is  made  up  of  returns  of  workingmen  in  various  trades  on 
the  above  point,  together  with  a  list  of  the  laws  referred  to  in  such 
returns. 

NEW  YORK. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  New  York^  for  the  year  1900.  Transmitted  to  the  legis- 
lature^ January  21,  1901.  John  McMackin,  Commissioner,  xiv, 
1,072  pages. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are  five  in  number,  as  follows: 
Part  I,  The  eight-hour  movement,  243  pages;  Part  II,  Social  settle- 
ments, 186  pages;  Part  lU,  The  economic  condition  of  organized  labor. 
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557  pages;  Part  IV,  Report  of  the  State  free  employment  bureau,  21 
pages;  Part  V,  Labor  laws  of  the  State  enacted  in  1900,  9  pages. 

The  Eight-hour  Movement. — ^The  consideration  of  this  subject  is 
quite  extended,  involving  the  presentation  of  numerous  statistical 
tables  showing  the  general  movement  toward  a  shorter  workday  in  the 
United  States  since  1830,  the  hours  of  labor  in  European  countries  and 
Australasia,  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  factories  of  the  State  from  1891 
to  1899,  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  members  of  labor  unions  in  1900. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  the  practicability  of  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  methods  of  establishing  the  same,  and  a  conspectus  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  States  and  Territories  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  in 
the  State  working  the  specified  number  of  hours  per  week  as  reported 
by  about  5,000  establishments: 


HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF 

EMPLOYEES  IN 

6.000 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

THE 

STATE  OF 

•  NEW 

YORK,  1891  TO  1899. 

Employees  yrhoae  weekly  hours  of  labor  were— 

Total 

ejTi- 

ploy- 

Year. 

Under  48. 

48  to  61. 

52  to  57. 

58  to  63. 

64  to  69.         70  to  72. 

Oyer  72. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

ct. 
1.67 

ber. 

ct. 
7.67 

ber. 

ct. 
16.67 

ber. 

ct. 

72.18 

ber. 

ct. 
0.62 

ber. 

ct. 
0.93 

ber. 

ct. 
0.46 

1891... 

8,112 

14,077 

31,010 

134,260 

963 

1,719 

862 

186,003 

1892... 

2,918 

1.44 

16,250 

7.66 

33,398 

16.64 

146,413 

72.48 

1,234 

.61 

1,903 

.94 

894 

.44 

202.005 

1893... 

6,561 

2.50 

18,207 

8.22 

39,968 

18.04 

163,267 

69.18 

1,165 

.68 

2,159 

1.11 

934 

.42221.641 

1894... 

10,299 

4.90,  19,924 

9.49 

37,388 

17.81 

136,738 

65.12 

1,596 

.76 

3,141 

1.60 

892 

.42 

209,978 

1896... 

9,618 

3.96 

19,004 

7.90 

42,966 

17.86 

163,396 

67.96 

1,213 

.51 

8,343 

1.39 

1,038 

.43 

240.461 

1896... 

6,24» 

2.20 

20,379 

7.18 

57,681 

20.32189,120 

66.61 

3,363 

1.18 

5,343 

1.88 

1,799 

.63283,934 

1897... 

6,662 

2.19 

22.356 

7.48 

62,474 

20.90 

196,888^65.63 

3,851 

1.12 

6,108  2.04 

2,202 

.74 

298,930 

1898... 

6,111 

1.82 

21,419 

6.38 

74,896 

22.16 

220,896 

65,79 

3,486 

1.04 

7,156  2.13 

2,302 

.68 

335.764 

1899... 

7,440 

1.83 

25,609 

6.29 

89,768 

22.04 

269,314 

66.13 

6,442 

1.33 

7,112 

1.75 

2,656 

.63407,235 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  what  might  be  specifically  tenned 
the  eight-hour  movement  made  its  chief  advances  in  the  years  1893  to 
1895,  since  which  time  it  has  receded.  Of  greater  significance  are  the 
more  permanent  changes  indicated  in  the  columns  headed  *' 52  to  57" 
and  "  58  to  63,"  showing  a  steady  gain  of  what  may  be  designated  the 
nine-hour  day  over  the  ten-hour  day.  A  few  seven-day  occupations 
and  some  establishments  that  run  the  entire  24  hours  daily  with  two 
shifts  of  men  keep  up  the  small  percentages  of  those  employees  whose 
hours  per  week  exceed  64  in  number;  there  is,  moreover,  a  larger 
representation  of  certain  industries  of  these  classes  in  the  later  than  in 
the  earlier  years,  notably  street-railway  transportation,  and  baking, 
brewing,  and  sugar  refining. 
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It  is  possible  to  make  a  division  of  the  above  data  for  the  years 
1896  to  1899,  showing  separately  the  hours  of  labor  in  New  York  City 
and  those  in  the  State  outside.     The  following  table  is  the  result: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  5,000  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 

IN  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE,  1896  TO  1899. 


Year. 


CITY. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

STATE. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Employees  whose  weekly  hours  of  labor  were — 


Under  48. 


Nuxn 
ber. 


2,696 
8,272 
3,443 
5,662 


3,551 
3,280 
2,668 
1,788 


Per 
ct. 


48  to  51. 


Num- 
ber. 


13,  (M5 


2.16 

2.45ll4,880 
2.29114,958 
3.0918,286 


2.23 

1.98 

1.43 

.80 


7,334 
7,475 
6,461 
7,323 


Per 
ct. 


52  to  57. 


Num 
ber. 


10.44  39,719 

11.15,42,577 

9.98150,960 

9.98  66,679 


4.61 
4.52 
3.48 
3.27 


17,96211.30 


Per 
ct. 


31.79 
31.91 
34.00 
36.35 


19,897 
23,4.% 
'23,1^ 


12.02 
12.61 
10.34 


58  to  63. 


Num- 
ber. 


66,349 
68,520 
75,828 
87,815 


122,771 
127,368 
146,068 
181,499 


Per 
ct. 


63.11 
5L35 
50.59 
47.94 


77.21 
76.96 
78.05 
81.00 


6i  to  69. 


Num- 
ber. 


843 
1,326 

988 
1,660 


2,520 
2,025 
2,497 
3,782 


Per 
ct. 


0.68 
.99 
.06 
.91 


1.59 
1.22 
1.34 
1.69 


70to?2. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,877 
2,022 
2,694 
2,176 


3,466 
4.086 


Per 
ct. 


1.50 
1.52 
1.80 
1.19 


2.18 
2.47 


4,461    2.40 


Over  72. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,936 


2.20 


398 

836 

1,021 

993 


1,401 
1,366 
1,281 
1,562 


Per 
ct 


0.32 
.63 
.68 
.54 


Total 
em- 
ploy- 


124,929 
133,433 
149,892 
183,161 


.88159.005 
.83166,497 
.69185,872 
.70224,074 


Certain  interesting  contrasts  are  here  apparent.  For  instance,  in 
the  class  ''Under  48"  the  movement  is  pretty  uniform  in  opposite 
directions  for  the  city  and  for  the  State  outside.  The  ten-hour  day 
is  the  standard  for  the  State  at  large,  while  in  the  city  9  hours  is 
increasingly  accepted  as  such.  The  latter  is  the  measure  of  service 
for  about  one-third  and  the  former  for  about  one-half  the  working 
people  of  the  city,  while  outside  the  city  the  fractions  relating  to  the 
same  workdays  are  roughly  one-tenth  and  three-fourths,  the  longer 
hour  classes  being  smaller  in  each  instance  in  the  city  than  outside. 

These  diflferences  are  largely  attributed  to  the  influence  of  labor 
organizations,  which  not  only  include  a  larger  proportion  of  the  trades 
in  the  city  than  in  the  State  at  large,  but  also,  by  their  success  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  industry,  influence  the  hours  of  labor  in  unorganized 
trades.  The  following  table  shows  by  industries  the  hours  of  labor  of 
members  of  labor  organizations  in  the  entire  State: 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  BY 

GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


Industriefl. 


Buildlnir,  stone  working , 

Clothing  ftnd  textiles 

Metals,  machinery,  shipbuilding 

Tranirportation 

Printing 

Tobacco 

Pood  and  liauors 

Theaters  ana  music 

Woodworking,  furniture 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

Public  employment 

Miscellaneous 


Totol 

Percentages  of  group  totals  of 
total  number  reporting 


Employees  whose  weekly  hours  of  labor  were — 


Under 
48 


38,134 
147 
168 


458 
2,628 
6S6 
317 
885 
260 


196 


43,768 
22.1 


48  to  51   52to57 


30,820 

386 

1,061 


414 
8,691 


682 


4,298 
196 


7,100 

6,341 

4,828 

86 

8,812 

894 

867 

201 

906 

270 

164 

481 


45,942 
23.3 


29.960 
15.2 


58  to  63  64  to  72 


2,610 

18,196 

14,987 

7,081 

401 

636 

4,269 

52 

4,792 

691 

291 

1,882 


90 

1,509 

666 

4,837 


778 
109 


2,261 
296 
672 


66,328 
28.0 


11,111 
5.6 


Over 
72 


826 

645 

6,159 


1,191 
74 


276 

1,400 

864 


11,435 

5.8 


Total. 


78,254 

27,406 

22,2&1 

18,113 

10,085 

12,849 

7,226 

763 

7,116 

8,748 

6,448 

8,789 


Un- 
known. 


2,082 
1,461 
9,017 
12,012 
7,082 


2,204 
8,946 
1,697 
1,748 
705 
1,044 


197,634 
100.0 


47,847 
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Irregularity  of  hours  affected  the  report  in  certain  occupations,  as 
of  theatrical  performers  and  musicians.  In  the  printing  trades  a  num- 
ber of  the  reports  gave  eight  and  nine  hours  as  the  length  of  the  work- 
day of  machine  and  hand  compositors,  respectively,  without  designat- 
ing the  number  of  each,  so  that  tabulation  of  these  returns  was  impos- 
sible. It  is,  however,  one  of  the  better-organized  industries,  like  the 
building  trades  and  the  tobacco  industry,  which  have  secured  for 
themselves  an  established  workday  of  eight  or  nine  hours. 

Social  Settlements. — This  article  begins  with  a  historical  sketch 
and  a  discussion  of  purposes  and  methods  and  of  the  relations  of  settle- 
ments to  other  agencies  for  social  improvement.  Then  follow  detailed 
accounts  of  30  settlement  houses  in  Greater  New  York  and  2  in  Buf- 
falo, describing  neighborhood  characteristics,  particular  lines  of 
activity,  results,  etc.,  making  a  full  presentation  of  this  subject.  Other 
social  agencies  i  eceive  brief  mention. 

The  ikJONOMic  Condition  of  Organized  Labor. — ^This  report  is 
based  on  quarterly  returns  from  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State, 
relating  to  membership,  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  working  time 
and  earnings,  and  number  of  unemployed  members  during  each  quar- 
ter. This  system  of  reports  was  begun  in  1897.  The  following  table 
summarizes  certain  data  for  the  entire  period: 

STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  EACH  QUARTER   FROM   JANUARY,  1897,  TO 

SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


Quarter  ending- 


March  31,1897 .... 

Jane  80. 1897 

September  30, 1897 
December  31, 1897. 
March  31.1898... 

June  90. 1898 

September  30, 1898 
December  31, 1898. 
March  31, 1899.... 

June  30. 1899 

September  80, 1899 
December  31, 1899. 
March  31, 1900.... 

June  30. 1900 

September  30, 1900 


Organi- 
zations 
report- 
ing. 


927 
976 
1,009 
1,029 
1,048 
1,079 
1,087 
1,143 
1,156 
1,210 
1,320 
1,390 
1,452 
1,602 
1,635 


Membership  on  last  day  of 
quarter. 


Men. 


138,249 
147, 106 
162,690 
167,250 
173,349 
1W,802 
163,562 
167,271 
166,005 
180,756 
200,932 
216, 142 
223,069 
236,770 
233,553 


Women. 


4,321 
4,101 
6,764 
6,712 
6,606 
7,638 
7,505 
7,480 
7,511 
7,699 
8,088 
8,239 
9.464 
10,782 
11,828 


Total. 


142,570 
151,206 
168,45-f 
173,962 
179,965 
172, 340 
171,067 
174,761 
173,616 
188,455 
209,020 
224,381 
232,533 
247.562 
245,381 


Members  unem- 

Members 

ployed  on  last 
day  of  quarter. 

reporting 
an  to 

employ- 

ment. 

Number. 
43, 6M 

Per 
cent. 

142,570 

30.6 

151,206 

27,378 

18.1 

168, 4M 

23,2:«) 

13.8 

173,962 

39,353 

22.6 

179,955 

37,857 

21.0 

172,340 

a5,643 

20.7 

171,067 

22,485 

13.1 

174,751 

'  46,603 

26.7 

173,616 

31,761 

18.3 

183,795 

20,141 

11.0 

201,904 

9,«90 

4.7 

214,644 

41,698 

19.4 

221,717 

44,336 

20.0 

239.841 

49,399 

20.6 

237,166 

31,460 

13.3 

Average 
days  of  em- 
ployment 
during 
quarter. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


58 
69 
67 
65 
62 
61 
66 
63 
64 
70 
71 
68 
66 
(a) 
67 


63 
57 
66 
56 
61 
68 
64 
66 
68 
72 
71 
69 
65 


(«) 


65 


o  Not  reported. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  organizations  is  continuous  but 
irregular,  being  between  four  and  five  times  as  great  in  the  second  as 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1900.  During  the  latter  quarter  also  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  members,  although  the  number 
of  women  members  increased  steadily  throughout  the  year. 

The  percentage  of  unemployment  for  the  last  quarter  of  1899  is 
noticeably  smaller  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  previous 
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years,  but  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1900  failed  to  bring  about  the 
favorable  results  as  to  employment  that  were  so  apparent  in  the  sum- 
mer quarters  of  1899. 

An  examination  of  the  reported  average  earnings  for  each  quarter 
indicates  such  stability  of  wage  rates  as  to  make  the  number  of  days 
worked  the  controlling  factor  in  the  amount  of  earnings.  Thus  the 
earnings  of  men  were  $184  for  the  last  quarter  of  1899  as  against  $169 
for  the  corresponding  term  of  1898,  while  the  shortened  working  time 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1900  as  compared  with  the  third  quarter  of 
1899  gives  $182  earnings  for  the  later  period  as  against  $197  for  the 
earlier. 

On  September  30,  1900,  New  York  City  contained  30.7  per  cent  of 
the  labor  organizations  of  the  State  and  63.0  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship. Of  organized  working  women,  at  the  same  date,  the  metropolis 
had  68.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  State,  and  of  the  men, 
62.7  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  and  member- 
ship of  organizations  for  each  quarter  from  December  31,  1899,  to 
September  30,  1900,  and  the  per  cent  of  female  members  at  the  latter 
date: 


ORGANIZATIONS  AND   MEMBERSHIP,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  PROM  DECEMBER.  1899,  TO   SEP- 
TEMBER, 1900. 


Industries. 


Building,  stone  working ... 
Clothing  and  textiles  ....... 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 

Transportation 

PrlnUng 

Tobacco 

Food  and  liouors 

Theaters  ana  music 

Woodworking 

Restaurautsand  retail  trade 

Public  employment 

Miscellaneous 

Total -. 


Organizations  on- 

— 

Membership  on- 

- 

Dee.  81, 

Mar.  81, 

June  80, 

Sept.  30, 

Dee.  31, 

Mar.  31, 

JuneSO, 

Sept.  80, 

1899. 

1900. 

1900. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1900. 

1900. 

396 

418 

466 

472 

78,427 

74,388 

77,344 

80.836 

106 

109 

121 

124 

33,666 

32,037 

31,374 

28,866 

247 

257 

291 

292 

27,992 

31,136 

38,051 

31.271 

190 

191 

202 

206 

26,211 

27,429 

31,178 

80,125 

78 

80 

88 

91 

16,040 

16,534 

16,983 

17, 117 

55 

55 

56 

66 

8,978 

9,723 

11,860 

12,849 

89 

91 

99 

103 

8,757 

8.678 

9,706 

9,480 

81 

33 

34 

32 

9,494 

9,627 

9,636 

9,698 

49 

50 

59 

65 

7,913 

8,468 

9,117 

8,712 

41 

47 

58 

66 

3,781 

4,206 

6,712 

6,496 

61 

52 

56 

58 

6,847 

6,428 

6.608 

7,148 

58 

69 

82 

82 

3,275 

3,885 

6,198 

4,833 

1,390 

1,452 

1,602 

1,635 

224,381 

232,683 

247,562 

245,381 

Per 
cent  of 
female 
mem- 
be  rs« 
Sept.  80, 
1900. 


21.8 

".62 
4.4 

31.6 

■'4.'9' 

'7.6' 
.1 
.3 

4.8 


Percentages  of  unemployment  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report 
are  presented  by  industries  in  the  following  table,  and  a  comparison 
afforded  of  each  quarter  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year 
previous;  also  separate  totals  for  New  York  City  and  for  the  State 
outside. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  END  OF  EACH 

QUARTER.  DECEMBER,  1898,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


Industries. 


Building,  stone  working. . . 

Clothing  and  textiles 

Metals,  machinery,  etc 

Transportation 

Printing 

Tobacco 

Food  and  liquors 

Theaters  and  music 

Woodworking 

Restaurani  and  retail  trade 

Public  employment 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Total.  New  York  City 

Total,  State  outside  city  . . . 


Per  cent  of  members  of  labor  organizations  unemplnyi>d  on~ 


December  31. 


1898.       1899 


41.1 

66.8 

7.7 

8.6 

9.1 

17.3 

6.6 

8.1 

11.5 

14.4 

.3 

5.5 


28.8 

SL9 

9.0 

15.0 

8.5 

8.8 

7.6 

9.9 

11.8 

12.8 

3.1 

5.9 


26.7 


81.3 
15.3 


19.4 


20.6 
17.1 


March  31. 


1899. 


35.1 

8.0 

7.2 

10.8 

8.1 

13.2 

9.4 

14.9 

14.1 

18.2 

11.0 

2.6 


18.8 


1900. 


33.7 

22.2 

7.0 

23.1 

7.5 

12.3 

10.2 

8.2 

11.3 

7.0 

L9 

6.3 


20.0 


19.5 
15.5 


21.0 
18.1 


June  30. 


1899. 


9.9 

19.6 

3.4 

3.7 

6.8 

5.2 

10.0 

49.9 

19.3 

12.0 

5.1 

9.6 


11.0 


13.3 
5.6 


1900. 


24.0 

44.7 

10.5 

12.0 

8.0 

28.4 

12.2 

26.4 

21.0 

4.7 

2.0 

10.1 


20.6 


25.5 
12.6 


September  30. 


isro. 


1900. 


C.l 
.8 
3.3 
3.0 
8.6 
2.6 
8.7 
6.8 
6.0 
9.G 
.1 
5.4 


14.9 

2X1 

6.2 

R.5 

11.1 

17.4 

14.6 

8.4 

7.2 

8.4 

2.0 

4.2 


4.7  I        13.8 


5.5 
3.3 


ir>.7 
7.5 


State  Free  Employment  Bureau. — ^There  were  5,732  applicants  for 
situations  registered  by  the  bureau  during  the  year  1900,  of  whom 
2,167  were  males  and  3,575  were  females.  Of  these  191  males  and 
2,778  females  secured  employment.  There  were  201  applications  for 
male  help  and  3,325  for  female  help,  a  total  of  3,626.  The  number  of 
male  applicants  was  slightly  less  than  for  the  previoas  year,  while 
the  demand  and  the  number  of  positions  secured  were  nearly  doubled. 
The  main  work  of  the  bureau  continues  to  be  the  placing  of  women 
in  various  positions  of  domestic  service. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

FourteeatK  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Printing  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina^  for  the  year  1900.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Com- 
missioner,    viii,  376  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Agricultural  statistics, 
48  pages;  condition  of  trades,  82  pages;  miscellaneous  factories,  44 
pages;  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  31  pages;  railway  employees,  6  pages; 
newspapers,  27  pages;  compulsory  education,  122  pages;  mine  inspec- 
tion, 13  pages. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — ^This  chapter  contains  the  tabulated 
returns  from  369  leading  farmers  representing  every  county  in  the 
State.  The  returns  relate  to  the  value  and  fertility  of  farm  lands,  the 
condition  of  farm  labor,  wages  paid,  cost  of  production  and  market  price 
of  crops,  and  the  economic,  educational,  and  moral  condition  of  farm 
laborers.  Letters  from  farmers  are  also  published  showing  the  needs 
and  condition  of  farm  labor,  etc.  The  returns  show  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  in  39  counties,  a  decrease  in  3  counties,  and  no  change  in 
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65  counties.  Returns  from  87  counties  report  Negro  labor  unreliable, 
7  reliable,  and  2  report  no  Negro  labor.  In  47  counties  increased 
wages  are  reported,  and  in  50  counties  no  change.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  was  as  follows:  Cotton,  per  bale  of  500 
pounds,  $26.19;  wheat,  per  bushel,  $0.61;  corn,  per  bushel,  $0.41; 
oats,  per  bushel,  $0.28;  tobacco,  per  hundred  pounds,  $6.50.  The 
market  prices  were  as  follows:  Cotton,  per  pound,  $0.09i;  wheat,  per 
bushel,  $0.85;  corn,  per  bushel,  $0.66;  oats,  per  bushel,  $0.42;  tobacco, 
per  hundred  pounds,  $7.92.  The  returns  upon  which  these  figures  are 
based  were  received  by  the  bureau  from  June  15  to  October  1,  1900. 

Trades. — Blanks  were  sent  to  representative  sltilled  workmen 
throughout  the  State,  making  inquiries  regarding  membership  in  labor 
unions,  wages  received,  effects  of  machinery  upon  labor,  systems  of 
wage  payment,  time  worked,  fines,  cost  of  living,  education,  appren- 
ticeship, etc.  Returns  were  received  from  over  300  pei*sons.  Of 
these  34  per  cent  reported  an  increase  in  wages,  11  per  cent  a  decrease, 
53  per  cent  no  change,  the  remaining  2  per  cent  not  reporting. 
Letters  from  wage-earners  are  also  published. 

Miscellaneous  Factories. — This  chapter  contains  a  list  of  fac- 
tories in  the  State,  their  capital  stock,  chai-acter  of  motive  power, 
number  of  days  in  operation,  hours  of  labor,  systems  of  wage  pay- 
ment, persons  employed,  wages  paid,  accidents  to  workmen,  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  social  condition  of  employees.  Letters 
from  manufacturei*s  are  also  reproduced.  Returns  were  received 
from  over  200  manufacturers.  Of  these,  50  per  cent  reported  that 
wages  of  employees  had  been  increased,  40  per  cent  that  there  had 
been  no  increase,  and  10  per  cent  failed  to  report. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  list  of  the 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  the  State,  their  locations,  capital  stock, 
number  of  looms  and  spindles  in  use,  character  of  motive  power,  and 
tables  giving  by  counties  the  character  of  goods  made,  avei*age  wages 
paid,  number  of  employees^  children  under  14  years  of  age,  hours  of 
labor,  total  horsepower,  etc.  Letters  from  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facturers are  also  reproduced.  Of  the  mills  reported  in  the  State  on 
June  30,  1900,  186  produced  cotton  goods,  11  woolen  goods,  and  31 
knit  goods,  carpets,  rope,  net,  twine,  jute,  and  silk  goods.  The  mills 
employed  38,637  persons,  of  whom  14,999  were  men,  16,040  women, 
and  3,589  boys  and  4,009  girls  under  14  years  of  age.  Of  the  adults, 
82  per  cent,  and  of  the  children,  68  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and 
write.     The  hours  of  labor  varied  from  10  to  12i  per  day. 

Railroad  Employees. — A  table  is  given  showing  for  each  road,  by 
occupations,  the  number  of  employees  and  their  wages.  There  were 
12,755  railroad  employees  i-eported  in  the  State.  Their  occupations 
and  wages  were  as  follows: 
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OCCUPATIONS  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OP  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES  IN  1900. 


Occnpadoiis. 


Station  agents 

Other  station  men 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen  . . 
Machinists 


Average 

Number. 

daUy 

wages. 

654 

SI.  14 

1.529 

.81 

639 

2.70J, 

557 

1.091 ' 

869 

2.19 

1,017 

.m 

294 

2.40 

Occupations. 


Number. 


Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  traclcmen 

Switch-flag  watchmen 
Telegraph  operators. . 
Other  employees 


Average 
daUjr 
wages. 

il.87 
L26i 
1.88* 
.76 
.94* 
1.20 
1.04 


OHIO. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labm*  Statistics  of 
the  Stale  of  Ohio^  for  the  year  1900,  M.  D.  Ratchford,  Commis- 
sioner.    461  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  are  as  follows:  Labor  laws^  judi- 
cial decisions,  and  reports  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 
68  pages;  manufactures,  223  pages;  labor  organizations,  79  pages;  roll- 
ing mills  and  tin-plate  works,  33  pages;  blast  furnaces,  14  pages;  sweat 
shops,  9  pages;  free  employment  offices  and  chronology  of  labor  bureaus, 
24  pages. 

Manufactukes. — The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1899  are  pre- 
sented in  the  same  fonn  as  in  preceding  repoits.  Detailed  tables  are 
given  showing,  by  occupations  and  for  cities  and  villages,  the  number 
of  males  and  females  employed  in  various  industries,  their  average 
daily  and  yearly  earnings  and  hours  of  labor  in  1899,  and  the  average 
number  of  days  employed  in  1898  and  1899;  the  number  of  males  and 
females  employed  each  month  in  1898  and  1899;  the  total  wages  paid 
in  1898  and  1899;  the  number  and  salaries  of  office  employees,  capital 
invested,  value  of  product,  and  value  of  material  used  in  1899. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  figures  presented:  In 
1899,  2,362  establishments  reported  a  total  invested  capital  of 
$256,463,091.  The  total  value  of  goods  made  was  $305,258,061.86, 
and  the  value  of  material  used  was  $163,078,190.49.  The  aggregate 
wages  paid  amounted  to  $66,093,033.86  in  1899,  which  was  an  increase 
of  $10,877,200.44  over  the  wages  paid  in  the  same  establishments  dur- 
ing 1898.  In  2,362  establishments  an  average  of  124,286  males  and 
26,102  females  was  employed  during  the  year  1899. 

Labob  ORGANIZATIONS. — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  number 
of  unions  reporting,  their  membership,  dues,  benefits  paid,  funds  on 
band,  strikes  participated  in,  the  hours  of  labor  of  members,  etc. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  membership  of  labor 
organizations,  classified  according  to  occupations: 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  JUNE  80, 1900. 


Occupations. 


Baken 

Barbers 

Bicycle  workers 

Boilermakers 

Bookbinders 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Brewery  workers 

Bricklayers 

Brickmakers 

Broom  makers 

Carriage  and  wagon  makers 

Carpenters 

Cigar  makers 

Clerks,  retail 

Coopers 

Electrical  workers 

Engineers,  locomotive 

Engineers,  stationary 

Enffineers.  steam 

Federal  labor 

Firemen,  locomotive 

FiBhermen,  gill-net 

Freight  handlers 

Garment  workers 

Glass  bottle  workers 

Glass  (flint)  workers 

Glass  (window)  cutters 

Granite  cutters 

Hod  carriers 

Horseshoers 

Iron  molders 

Iron,  steel,  and  tin  workers . . 

Laundry  workers 

Leather  workers 

Letter  carriers 

Lons;shoremen , 

Macninists 

Metal  chippers 


Organiza- 
tions re- 
porting. 


7 

17 

10 

10 

4 

4 

21 

6 

8 

8 

6 

29 

20 

28 

6 

6 

31 

2 

2 

15 

32 

2 

2 

6 

3 

16 

4 

3 

4 

6 

27 

41 

4 

8 

12 

85 

18 

2 


Member- 
ship. 


464 

866 

521 

464 

214 

98 

1,413 

536 

188 

79 

923 

2,840 

1,765 

1,739 

248 

457 

1,986 

129 

242 

1,640 

2,103 

171 

93 

518 

293 

1,138 

50 

51 

388 

174 

4,351 

3,424 

563 

183 

687 

5,851 

2.488 

45 


Occupations. 


Metal  polishers 

Mine  workers 

Musicians 

Oil  and  gas  well  workers 

Painters,  decorators,  and 
paper  hangers 

Pattern  makers 

Plasterers 

Potters 

Printing  pressmen's  assist- 
ants   

Railway  conductors 

Railway  employees,  street . . 

Railway  trackmen 

Railway  trainmen 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Steam  and  hot-water  workers 

Stereotypers 

Stonecutters 

Stone  masons 

Stoneware  potters 

Stove  mountera 

Suspender  workers 

Tailors 

Team  drivers 

Telegraph  operators 

Theatrical  stage  employees . 

Tin-plate  workers 

Tobacco  workers 

Typographical  workers 

Waiters 

Wood  carvers 

Wood,  wire,  and  metal 
lathers 

Wood  workers 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Organisa 
tions  re- 
porting. 


11 

187 

10 

9 

18 
4 

2 

18 

15 

22 

8 

2 

27 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

15 

10 

7 

8 

6 

5 

18 

2 

2 

6 

4 

63 


989 


Member- 
ship. 


1,054 

18.135 

1,429 

530 

1,897 
224 
123 

1,766 

818 

1,460 

484 

50 

2,187 

115 

63 

86 

127 

217 

262 

100 

25 

686 

983 

403 

265 

603 

610 

1,442 

323 

128 

219 

357 

3.929 


79,881 


On  June  30, 1900,  956  trade  unions  were  reported  in  the  State.  Of 
these,  939  reported  a  total  membership  of  79,881.  Of  876  unions 
reporting,  40  were  organized  prior  to  1880,  126  from  1880  to  1890, 
and  710  from  1890  to  1900.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
300  unions  were  organized,  and  26  disbanded.  The  returns  published 
were  somewhat  incomplete.  As  far  as  repoi^ted,  the  average  hours  of 
labor  of  members  were  9.5,  the  average  wages  $2.37  per  day,  the 
average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year,  272;  the  average 
ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  was  1  to  7,  and  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  3  years.  Members  of  trade 
unions  were  engaged  in  96  strikes  during  the  year.  Trade  agreements 
were  reported  by  495  unions. 

Rolling  Mills  and  Tin-Plate  Works. — Statistics  are  given 
showing  the  capacity  and  production  of  the  rolling  mills  and  tin-plate 
works  making  returns,  the  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  persons 
employed,  hours  of  labor,  days  in  operation,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1900.  A  comparison  is  made  between  the  returns  of  rolling 
mills  for  1900  and  for  the  years  1896  and  1898.    The  comparative 
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figures  given  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  year  1900  over  the 
previous  years. 

Blast  Furnaces. — Statistics  are  given  covering  the  same  items  as 
those  for  rolling  mills  and  tin-plate  works.  A  comparison  is  made 
between  the  returns  for  1900  and  those  for  1896  and  1898. 

Sweat  Shops. — ^This  chapter  contains  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
made  by  the  bureau  through  special  agents  who  visited  186  shops  in 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  where  clothing  was  manufactured.  Statis- 
tics are  given  showing  the  number  of  garments  manufactured  per 
week,  the  contract  price  paid  per  garment,  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  employed,  and  their  average  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Of 
the  186  shops  visited,  176  consisted  of  one  room,  7  of  two  rooms,  and 
3  of  three  rooms  each.  In  many  cases  the  families  lived  and  worked 
in  the  same  apartment.  Of  146  establishments,  27  were  reported  in 
good  sanitary  condition,  69  were  fair,  and  50  poor. 

Employment  Offices. — During  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1900,  the  free  employment  offices  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Toledo,  and  Dayton  received  applications  from  employers  for  6,608 
males  and  16,829  females.  Applications  for  situations  were  made  by 
11,079  males  and  9,776  females.  Positions  were  secured  for  4,714 
males  and  8,630  females. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  XXVIII,  1900.  Part  III,  Industrial 
Statistics.  James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of  Bureau.  562  pp.;  supple- 
ment, 196  pp. 

•  In  this  report  are  found  a  historical  and  descriptive  article  on  the 
American  glass  industry,  27  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  620 
pages;  analysis,  12  pages;  supplement  (bound  separately),  "The  legal 
relations  between  the  employed  and  thfeir  employers  in  Pennsylvania, 
compared  with  the  relations  existing  between  them  in  other  States," 
196  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — These  are  mainly  presented  in  two 
series  of  tables,  the  first  giving  data  for  354  identical  establishments 
representing  44  industries,  for  a  period  of  9  years,  and  the  other,  830 
identical  establishments  in  89  industries,  for  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
first  series  shows  the  average  days  in  operation,  persons  employed, 
aggregate  wages  paid,  average  yearly  earnings  and  daily  wages,  and 
value  of  product,  total  and  per  employee. 
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The  following  table  presents  a  summary  6t  the  more  important  datr^  : 


4  MANOPACTURD 


Y««. 

ATensenomber 

AggresMcwwa 

'■sas"" 

V«]neofproducl 

b«r.' 

H" 

A=.™.. 

Percent 

□rin- 
creue. 

„»„ 

Percent 

.™.. 

Pwo 
ofli 

\& 

187,  t» 

iS:S 

'oio.'sT* 

alO.U 
18.44 

a7.M 
2.70 

ali:40 

"is 

Ml.» 

H».Z7 
509. « 

lee, 616,971 

lis 

26«,(MfiaO 

ffiSiS 

6! 

z».e«7 

1OT;S85 
»7,«6 

asiia 

oio:» 

all. 01 

"1 

11.38 

.62 

The  average  number  of  employees  and  aggregate  wages  paid  for 
year  IdOO  present  a  decrease  from  the  same  items  for  the  precet' 
year  in  nearFy  the  same  ratio,  the  slight  difference  indicating  a  gai- 


ngs  per  employee.  The  t 
increase  over  that  of  the  ; 
ing  years  in  the  series  in  < 


3  per  cent  in  the  aver^fe  yearly  earni 
value  of  products  shows  a  considei-able 
1899,  which  in  turn  surpassed  all  precedi 
point  shown  in  this  table. 

The  very  close  approximation  of  the  number  of 
to  that  shown  for  the  year  1892  renders  comparison  of  the  two  y 
interesting.  The  number  of  employees  in  1900  was  0.05  per  cent 
the  aggr^ate  wages  paid  3.51  per  cent  greater,  and  the  avf 
annual  earnings  3.56  per  cent  greater  than  in  1892,  while  the  inc* 
in  the  value  of  product  was  56.42  per  cent 

The  second  series  not  only  includes  a  wider  range  of  industries: 
is  more  detailed,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  is  a 
mary  statement  for  the  years  covered: 

ePATlSTlCS  OF  830  MANUFACFURINO  ESTABLISHMENTS,  I8W  TO  ItOO. 
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21.86 

»,  089. 069 

28.85 
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1,481,271 

11.82 

6.07 

2.15 
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6.77 

1,970 
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The  mvermge  number  of  emploTees  and  aggregate  wages  paid  for  the 
jear  1900  present  a  decrease  from  the  tame  itans  for  the  preceding 
year  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  the  slight  difference  indicating  a  gain  of 
0.62  per  cent  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee.  The  total 
Taloe  of  prodncts  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  that  of  the  year 
1S99,  which  in  turn  surpassed  all  preceding  years  in  the  series  in  each 
point  shown  in  this  table. 

The  very  close  approximation  of  the  number  of  ^nployees  in  1900 
to  that  shown  for  the  year  1892  renders  comparison  of  the  two  years 
interesting.  The  nomber  of  employees  in  1900  was  0.05  per  cent  lesa. 
the  agg^regate  wages  paid  3.51  per  cent  greater,  and  the  average 
annual  earnings  3.56  per  cent  greater  than  in  1892«  while  the  increaae 
in  the  value  of  product  was  55.42  per  cenL 

The  second  series  not  only  includes  a  wider  range  of  industries,  bat 
is  more  detailed,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  is  a  sum- 
mary statement  for  the  years  covered: 

STATISTICS  OF  810  MAXUT ACTURIKG  ESTABUSHMEKTS,  UK  TO  1900. 
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a  By  lAffic  material  is  meant  only  the  material  oat  of  which  the  product  was  made,  and  does  nol 
include  any  of  the  material  uted  In  its  development. 
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There  is  apparent  a  general  increase  in  the  amount  of  manufiacturing 
business  done  in  the  period  covered  by  this  table,  as  indicated  by  each 
item  considered.  This  increase  is  not  equally  distributed,  however, 
as  is  shown  by  the  encroachment  of  the  cost  of  basic  material  upon  the 
ralue  of  the  product  and  by  the  decreasing  ratio  of  wages,  compared 
with  the  same  item. 
K  Ibok,  Steel,  and  Tin  Plate. — In  the  pig-iron  industry,  with  a 

p^        capital  of  $72,188,78^  and  15,785  employees  in  1900,  there  was  a  pro- 
X  duction  of  6,371,688  gross  tons,  of  a  realized  average  value  of  $16.55 

per  ton,  making  a  total  value  of  $105,449,923.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
2.6  per  cent  from  the  production  of  the  year  1899;  but  as  the  value 
per  ton  was  10.3  per  cent  greater,  the  total  value  of  product  showed  an 
increase  of  7.4  per  cent.  The  aggr^ate  cost  of  basic  material  was 
31.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1599,  while  the  cost  per  ton  was  greater 
by  35.0  per  cent.  In  the  items  affected  by  wage  rates  are  found  the 
following  increases  as  compared  with  the  previous  year:  In  aggregate 
wages  paid,  11.9  per  cent;  in  average  yearly  earnings,  8.7  per  cent;  in 
average  daily  wages,  10.6  per  cent;  and  in  labor  cost  per  ton,  14.7  per 
cent.  In  each  of  these  items  there  was  a  considerable  advance  over 
the  corresponding  item  for  any  year  shown  in  the  report  (1896  to  1900). 
For  steel  production  in  1900  the  amounts  were,  in  gross  tons,  Besse- 
mer, 3,488,569;  open  hearth,  2,702,968;  crucible,  64,500;  by  other  proc- 
esses, 738.  The  total  of  6,256,775  gross  tons  presented  a  decrease  of 
2.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  year  1899.  The  detailed  figures 
indicate  a  tendency  of  the  open-hearth  process  to  supersede  all  others. 
The  production  of  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished  form  amounted 
in  1900  to  6,649,475  net  tons  of  a  value  of  $249,736,207.  This  includes 
*:c:  bars,  rods,  strip  steel,  skelp,  shapes,  rolled  axles,  structural  iron,  plates 

and  sheets,  including  black  plate  for  tinning,  cut  nails,  cut  spikes,  rails, 
etc,  but  does  not  include  billets  or  muck  bar.  The  value  of  basic 
material  was  $154,203,643.  In  this  line  of  industry  73,579  working 
people  received  $42,476,589,  or  an  average  of  $577.29  per  employee 
for  the  year's  earnings.  The  average  daily  wages  were  $2.17.  These 
figures  are  not  comparable  with  the  statistics  for  this  branch  of  produc- 
tion for  previous  years,  as  a  wider  range  of  products  is  included  in  this 
report  Rejecting  the  matter  reported  on  for  this  year  only,  and  com- 
paring the  remainder  with  the  corresponding  data  for  the  year  1899, 
here  appears  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent  in  the  value  of  product  and  a 
decrease  of  4.4  per  cent  in  the  number  of  tons  produced.  The  average 
^.  J  value  per  ton  was  16.3  per  cent  greater,  while  the  value  of  the  basic 

material  used  showed  a  total  increase  of  7.9  per  cent,  or  of  20.1  per 
^<  I  cent  per  ton.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  out  in  wages  was  0.3  per  cent 
%l  less,  but  as  the  average  number  of  employees  was  2.9  per  cent  less, 

%•  the  average  earnings  for  the  year  and  the  average  daily  wages  were 
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increased  2.7  per  cent  and  8.2  per  cent,  respectively.  The  number 
of  days  in  operation  was  272  as  against  287  for  the  previous  year. 

Seventeen  black-plate  works  produced  312,002,000  pounds  of  tin 
plate  in  the  year  1900,  of  which  264,306,000  pounds  were  tinned,  the 
value  of  the  same  being  $10,936,510.  The  remainder,  47,696,000 
pounds,  was  disposed  of  in  the  untinned  state,  its  value  being  $1,654,387. 
There  were  7,394  working  people  employed  for  an  average  term  of  199 
days.  The  total  wages  were  $3,526,934,  being  an  average  of  $477  for 
each  employee  for  the  year,  or  $2.40  per  day.  As  compared  with  the 
year  1899,  the  production  fell  off  15.4  per  cent  in  quantity,  though  its 
value  is  3.6  per  cent  greater.  There  was  a  decrease  of  3.7  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  working  people,  13  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  wages 
paid,  and  9.6  per  cent  in  the  average  yearly  earnings.  As  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  operation  was  10.8  per  cent  less  than  in  1899,  there 
was  still  shown  an  increase  of  1.7  per  cent  in  the  average  daily  wages. 

Six  tin  dipping  works,  buying  all  their  black  plate,  produced 
33,548,000  pounds  of  tin  and  terne,  of  a  value  of  $2,107,987.  These 
works  employed  363  working  people  for  252  days,  paying  an  aggregate 
of  $134,700  in  wages,  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee  being 
$371.07.  A  comparison  with  1899  shows  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  production  and  an  increase  of  7.2  per  cent  in  the  total  value,  and 
of  19.3  per  cent  in  the  value  per  100  pounds. 

Glass  Production. — One  hundred  and  twenty -seven  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $22,162,429,  were  in  operation  235  days  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  producing  goods  of  a  market  value  of 
$21,186,246.  The  labor  cost  was  49.79  per  cent  of  the  market  value. 
Statistics  of  employees  by  classes  are  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES  IN  GLASS  INDUSTRY,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80, 1900. 


Class. 


Skilled  workmen 

rn^ikilled  workmen 

Pcmales , 

Children 

Totals  and  averages 


Number. 


9,806 
9,464 
1,683 
2,130 


23,038 


Aggregate 
wages. 


$6,982,621 

2,945,901 

822,169 

297,666 


10,548,257 


Average 
earnings. 


$712.07 
811,27 
197.29 
189.75 


457.96 


Average 
daily 
wages. 


$8.08 
1.82 

.84 
.59 


1.96 


Comparing  the  above  statistics  with  those  for  1890,  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Census,  the  following  percentages  of  increase 
appear:  In  capital,  68.3;  in  number  of  employees,  24.4;  in  aggregate 
wages,  20.8;  and  in  value  of  product,  23.3. 

Tables  showing  the  range  of  daily  wages  in  the  glass  industry  by 
occupations,  and  the  average  daily  wages  in  90  different  industries, 
complete  the  statistical  presentations  of  this  report. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Fourteenth  Amvual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Inchistrial  Statistics^ 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  Ja/mw/ry  session^  1901.  Heary 
E.  Tiepke,  Commissioner,     viii,  187  pp. 

This  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  Statistics  of  textile 
manufactures,  53  pages;  strikes,  lockouts,  and  shutdowns,  22  pages; 
free  public  employment  offices,  74  pages;  public  labor  bureaus  in 
England,  22  pages;  population  of  Rhode  Island,  4  pages. 

Textile  Manupactubes. — Comparative  statistics  are  given  for  the 
years  1898  and  1899  for  175  identical  establbhments,  of  which  84  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  10  in  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  18  were  bleacheries  and  dye  and  print  works, 
5  manufactured  silk  goods  and  58  woolen  goods.  A  sununary  of  the 
statistics  given  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  176  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1898  AND  18W. 


Items. 


Single  proprietors.* 

Firms 

Corporations 

Proprietors,  partners,  and  stockholders. 

I'apital  invested 

Value  of  material  used 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work  done. . . 

Aggregate  wa^es  paid 

Average  days  In  operation 

Employees: 

Average  number 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  yearly  earnings 


1898. 


35 
88 
102 
1,818 
$60,028,379 
181,328,608 
S&4,413,050 
$13,082,887 
282.76 

39,675 

42,780 

34,782 

$829.76 


1899. 


83 
31 
111 
2,809 
$71,930,165 
$40,367,667 
$68,746,796 
$14,564,168 
288.83 

41.963 

44.750 

87.310 

$347.07 


Increase. 


Amount. 


a2 

al 

9 

996 

$12,901,776 

$9,039,069 

$14,333,745 

$1,481,271 

6.07 

2.288 

1,970 

2,528 

$17.32 


Per  cent. 


a  5. 71 

a  18. 42 

8.82 

54.94 

21.86 

28.85 

26.34 

11.32 

2.15 

5.77 
4.60 
7.27 
5.25 


a  Decrease. 


Stbikes,  Lookouts,  and  Shutdowns  in  1900. — ^This  is  a  chrono- 
logical record  of  various  labor  troubles  within  the  State,  derived  from 
reports  given  in  the  newspapers.     No  statistics  are  presented. 

Free  Public  Employment  Offices. — Under  this  caption  is  found 
a  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  extracts  of  reports  of  vari- 
ous State  officials;  statistics  of  the  State  offices  of  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
and  some  account  of  certain  other  agencies  of  similar  nature  but  not 
under  State  control. 

Public  Labor  Bureaus  in  England. — In  this  chapter  is  given  an 
account  of  various  labor  bureaus  or  registries  which  are  free  but  not 
supported  by  the  Government,  with  a  statistical  summary  of  the  oper- 
ations of  selected  registries  for  the  years  1897, 1898,  and  1899. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Labor  Oommisfdoner  of  the  State  of 
.  Washington^  1899-1900.    W.  P.  C.  Adams,  Commissioner.     93  pp. 

The  present  report  consists  of  a  large  number  of  short  chapters, 
mostly  of  one  or  two  pages,  relating  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Of  those  containing  information  relating  to  labor  conditions  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important:  Condition  of  labor  in  the  State,  4 
pages;  free  employment  offices,  9  pages;  metal  mining,  6  pages; 
agricultural  products,  4  pages;  flour  milling,  3  pages;  coal  mining,  2 
pages;  wage  scale  for  the  State,  1  page. 

CoNDrriON  OF  Labor. — A  general  statement,  based  upon  letters 
received  from  43  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  b  given  regarding 
the  cost  of  living  of  working  people,  stability  of  employment,  changes 
in  wages  and  pnces,  etc. 

Employment  Offices. — An  account  is  given  of  the  municipal 
employment  offices  at  Seattle,  prepared  by  the  municipal  labor  com- 
missioner. This  bureau  found  employment  for  24,183  persons  in 
1898  and  for  22,752  persons  in  1899.  The  total  expense  of  tfiis  service 
was  $1,377.13  in  1898  and  $1,332.61  in  1899. 

Metal  Mining. — Information  is  given  regarding  the  cost  of  making 
pack  trails,  mine  roads,  tunnels  and  shafts,  the  wages  of  miners,  and 
the  percentage  of  metal  in  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ore 
mined.  The  wages  of  miners  were  reported  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day 
for  ten  hours'  work,  and  the  wages  of  laborers,  $2.50  to  $3  per  day. 

Agricultubal  Products. — Statistics  are  given  of  the  acreage  and 
the  yield  of  certain  crops  in  the  State  and  of  the  wages  paid  for  farm 
labor.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Cascades  regular  farm  laborers  received 
$1  per  day,  and  engineers  and  separator  tenders  $2.50  to  $5  per  day. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades  regular  farm  laborei's  received  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  engineers  and  separator  tenders  from  $2.50  to 
$4  per  day. 

Flour  Milling. — Statistics  are  given  for  21  flour  mills  in  the  State 
for  the  years  1898  and  1899.  These  21  mills  ground  4,332,196  bushels 
of  wheat  in  1899  and  5,264,001  in  1900,  producing  859,961  barrels  of 
flour  in  1899  and  1,062,884  in  1900,  and  94,967  tons  of  bran  in  1899 
and  96,267  in  1900.  The  wages  of  millers  varied  from  $65  to  $135  per 
month,  and  those  of  laborers  from  $48  to  $70  per  month. 

Coal  Mining. — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  coal  output  in 
1900,  by  counties,  and  the  wages  paid  for  different  classes  of  mine 
labor.  Miners  employed  by  the  day  received  from  $2.25  to  $3,  and 
those  on  contract  work  earned  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day. 

Wage  Scale  for  the  State. — A  list  of  occupations  of  millmen, 
loggers,  and  other  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  is  given,  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  wages  paid  in  each  occupation. 


SBCEHT  FOBEION  STATISTICAL  PTTBUCATIONS. 

BELGIUM. 

Statistique  des  Salavre%  dcms  lea  Mmes  de  HouiUe  {Octobre  1896-Mai 
1900).  Office  du  Travail,  Minist&re  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail. 
1901.     104  pp. 

The  object  of  this  report  was  to  present  a  comparative  study  of  the 
wages  of  coal-mine  workers  at  the  time  of  the  industrial  census  of 
October,  1896,  and  in  May,  1900.  The  year  1896  may  be  regarded  as 
i  year  of  average  activity  in  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Belgium, 
while  the  year  1900  was  one  of  exceptional  prosperity.  The  present 
report,  therefore,  enables  one  to  study  the  effect  of  such  prosperity 
upon  the  wages  paid  in  the  industry. 

While  the  census  statistics  cover  all  coal-mining  enterprises  in  Bel- 
gium, the  present  comparative  work  covers  returns  from  63  out  of  a 
total  of  110  enterprises,  or  57  per  cent,  employing  in  1896,  89,512 
out  of  a  total  of  116,274  mine  workers,  or  77  per  cent.  Some  of  the 
63  enterprises  reporting  in  1900  did  not  send  wage  returns  of  all 
their  mines,  and  the  wage  data  for  such  mines  were,  therefore,  omitted 
from  the  comparative  figures  taken  from  the  census^returns.  In  this 
way  the  actual  nmnber  of  mine  workers  considered  in  the  employ  of 
the  63  mining  enterprises  was  reduced  to  88,287  in  1896.  The  same 
mines  employed  100,138  mine  workers  in  1900.  These  figures  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  the  statistics  shown  in  the  present  report.  The 
returns  were  made  by  the  mine  owners  and  not  by  the  employees. 

The  detailed  tables  given  in  the  report  show  for  each  coal-mining 
enterprise,  and  for  each  mining  district  in  Belgium,  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  classes 
of  underground  and  surface  work,  grouped  according  to  wage  cate- 
gories. Separate  tables  are  given  for  male  adults,  female  adults,  boys 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age.  A  second 
series  of  tables  shows  for  each  of  the  10  principal  occupations  the 
proportion  coming  under  each  of  the  wage  categories. 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  the  information  given  for  the  63  mining 
enterprises  considered: 

EMPLOYEES  OF  63  COAL-MININQ  ENTERPRISES  IN  1896  AND  1900,  ACCORDINQ  TO  WAGE 

GROUPS. 


Wages  per  day. 

Underground 
workers. 

Surface  .workers. 

All  mine  workers. 

1896. 

1900. 

1896. 

1900. 

1896. 

1900. 

MALE  ADULTS. 

Under  1. 50 francs  fO.29) 

155 

861 

2,860 

7,660 

16.466 

13.444 

11.235 

5.068 

1.888 

785 

439 

190 

263 

8 

119 

642 

1,492 

3.084 

5,706 

12,077 

11,850 

7,716 

6,495 

6,061 

5,865 

5,047 

2,612 

1,818 

771 

461 

240 

891 

874 

677 

2,841 

5,449 

8,466 

1,876 

801 

841 

222 

44 

88 

10 

13 

185 

508 

942 

2,410 

4,684 

4,082 

2,064 

952 

584 

191 

188 

58 

15 

11 

6 

1 

629 

1,688 

6,201 

18,109 

19,922 

14,820 

12,066 

5,899 

2,110 

829 

477 

200 

276 

148 

1.50  to  1.99  francs  (to.  29  to  ^.3»1) 

2. 00  to  2. 49  francs  (to.  886  to  ».  481) 

2. 50  to  2. 99  francs  (to.  483  to  to.  577) 

8. 00  to  8. 49  francs  (to.  579  to  to.  674) 

3. 50  to  3. 99  francs  (to.  676  to  to.  770) 

4. 00  to  4. 49  francs  (to.  772  to  to.  867) 

4. 50  to  4. 99  francs  (to.  869  to  to.  963) 

5. 00  to  5. 49  francs  (to.  965  to  tl.  060) 

5. 50  to  5. 99  francs  (tl.  062  to  tl.  156 

6. 00  to  6. 49  francs  (tl.  158  to  SI.  253) 

6. 50  to  6. 99  francs  (SI.  255  to  tl.  349 

7. 00  to  7. 49  francs  (SI.  351  to  SI.  446) 

7. 50  to  7. 99  francs  (SI.  448  to  SI.  542) 

622 

1,584 

8.902 

7,768 

9,788 

14,141 

12,802 

8,300 

6,686 

6,194 

5.923 

5,062 

2,623 

1,824 

772 

8. 00  to  8. 49  francs  (SI.  544  to  SI.  639) 

2 

2 

8. 50  to  8. 99  francs  SI.  641  to  SI.  735) 

9. 00  to  9. 49  francs  (SI.  737  to  SI.  832) 

4 

4 

461 

9. 50  to  9. 99  francs  SI.  834  to  SI.  928) 

1 
3 

241 

10. 00  fnincs  (SI. 93( )  or  over  ,.,: 

394 

Total 

61,300 

71,965 

15,152 

16,775 

76,452 

88,730 

PRVALB  ADULTS. 

Under  1. 00  franc  (SO.  198) 

189 

2,880 

1,092 

59 

7 

1 

88 

859 

2.602 

480 

98 

15 

12 

139 

2,871 

1,824 

451 

50 

1 

83 

1.00  to  1.49  francs  (SO.  193  to  SO.  288) 

1.50  to  1.99  francs  (SO.  290  to  SO.  384) 

2. 00  to  2. 49  francs  (to.  386  to  to.  481) 

2. 50  to  2. 99  franca  (to.  483  to  to.  577) 

3. 00  to  3. 49  francs  (to.  579  to  to.  674) 

41 
232 
392 

43 

1 
19 

4 

89 
99 
28 

9 

860 
2,621 
434 
132 
114 

3. 50  to  8. 99  francs  tO.  676  to  SO.  770) 

40 

4. 00  francs  (tO.  772)  or  over 

9 

Total 

708 

199 

3,628 

3,944 

4,886 

4.143 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Under  0. 50  franc  (t0.097) 

3 

67 

1,521 

2.807 

7 
614 
929 
265 

10 

681 

2,460 

2,662 

0.50  to  0.99  franc  (SO.  097  to  SO.  191) 

1.00  to  1.49  francs  (SO.  193  to  SO.  288) 

1. 60  francs  (SO.  290)  or  over 

4 

368 

8,543 

158 
822 
524 

162 
1,190 
4,067 

Total 

3,898 

8,915 

1.805 

1,604 

6,708 

5,419 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Under  0. 50  franc  (SO. 097) 

8 

759 

1,081 

1 

259 

1,585 

3 

759 

1,034 

1 

0. 50  to  0. 99  franc  (SO.  097  to  SO.  191) 

259 

1. 00  franc  (SO.  198)  or  over 

3 

1 

1,586 

Total 

3 

1 

1,793 

1,846 

1,796 

1,846 

Total  employees 

65,909 

76,070 

22,878 

24,068 

88,287 

100.188 

Taking  the  most  numerous  class  of  mine  workers,  the  male  adults 
<^wgaged  in  underground  work,  it  is  found  that  while  in  1896  over 
three-fourths  earned  from  3  francs  ($0.58)  to  5  francs  ($0.97),  in  1900 
less  than  one-half  came  within  that  class.  Wages  under  2  francs  ($0.39) 
per  day  have  almost  disappeared,  only  127  underground  mine  workers 
coming  under  that  class  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1,016  in  1896.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  returns  for  1896  showed  that  no  underground 
mine    workers  earned   over  9.49  francs  ($1.83),  while  in  1900,  631 
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came  within  that  class.  From  the  comparative  figures  obtained  for 
male  adults  engaged  in  underground  work,  it  is  estimated  that  those 
earning  less  than  3  francs  ($0.58)  per  day  in  1896  had  their  wages 
increased  about  1  franc  ($0.19)  per  day,  and  those  eafning  from  3 
francs  ($0.58)  to  4.50  francs  ($0.87),  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number,  have  enjoyed  an  increase  of  from  1.50  francs  ($0.29)  to  3 
francs  ($0.58)  per  day.  The  increase  of  wages  for  male  adult  surface 
workers  was  about  1  franc  ($0.19);  for  female  adults  working  under- 
ground the  increase  varied  from  1  franc  ($0.19)  to  1.50  francs  ($0.29); 
for  female  adults  doing  surface  work  it  was  about  0.50  franc  ($0.10); 
and  for  boys  working  underground,  0.50  franc  ($0.10).  The  wages 
of  boys  doing  surface  work  and  of  girls  showed  no  considerable  change. 
While  the  number  of  men  and  boys  engaged  in  underground  mine 
work  showed  a  considerable  increase,  the  number  of  women  and  girls  so 
employed  decreased  from  711  in  1896  to  200  in  1900.  With  regard  to 
surface  work,  however,  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  girls  showed 
an  increase  and  the  number  of  boys  a  decrease  from  1896  to  1900. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  and  girls, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  and  boys  employed  in  the  63 
mining  establishments  considered. 

FKANCE. 

Poisons  Ind/ustriels.    Office  du  Travail,  Minist&re  du  Commerce,  de 
Plndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^grapfies.     1901.     449  pp. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  consists  of  a  collection  of  practical  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  industrial  hygiene  in  establishments  where 
poisonous  substances  are  handled  or  noxious  gases  are  generated. 
Each  of  the  following  substances  are  discussed:  Lead,  copper,  zinc, 
mercury,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  benzine,  nitro-benzine,  aniline,  petro- 
leum, tar,  turpentine,  vanilla,  perfmne  essences,  hemp,  tea,  picric 
acid,  wood  alcohol,  tobacco,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  anthrax  virus.  In  each  case 
a  description  is  given  of  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  substance,  the 
manner  in  which  the  poisons  are  absorbed  in  the  system  or  carried  by 
the  working  people,  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  guard  against  their 
dangerous  effects,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  industries  in  which  employees  are  exposed  to  poisonous 
substances. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  various  European  countries  relating  to  dan- 
gerous occupations. 
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Legislation  ouvriere  et  sociale  en  Australie  et  Nouvetle-Zdande.  Mission 
de  M.  Albert  M^tin.  Office  du  Travail,  Minist^re  du  Commerce, 
de  rindustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^raphes.    1901.    vii,  200  pp. 

This  report  represents  the  results  of  a  study  of  labor  and  social  leg- 
islation in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  Albert  M^tin,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  France  to  make  a  "study  of 
the  labor  laws  and  in  general  the  r61e  of  the  States  and  the  municipali- 
ties in  the  labor  legislation  in  Austmlia  and  New  Zealand.^'  The  study 
is  based  on  a  visit  from  April  to  October,  1899,  to  the  colonies  of 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  labor  laws 
exclusively,  but  has  made  an  investigation  also  of  general  measures 
by  which  the  working  class  benefits  to  a  large  extent.  Hence  at  the 
beginning  of  his  report  he  has  placed  a  chapter  upon  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  countries  studied  and  another  chapter  upon  the  land 
question,  with  special  reference  to  the  measures  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  interest  of  the  small  farmers.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
labor  question,  including  a  history  of  labor  organizations  and  the 
development  out  of  their  activities  of  the  labor  party  in  politics;  the 
eight-hour  day  and  the  protection  of  workers;  the  minimum  wage 
legislation  of  Victoria  for  the  suppression  of  the  sweating  system; 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  both  the  early  efforts  at  voluntary  con- 
ciliation, and  the  later  compulsory  measures  in  New  Zealand;  the 
question  of  the  unemployed  and  the  measures  taken  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  by  labor  colonies  and  grants  of  land  to  workers;  pension 
funds,  etc.;  and  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  working 
people  in  Australasia. 

While  the  report  presents  the  results  of  an  apparently  careful 
study  of  the  various  subjects  mentioned  above,  only  those  chapters 
relating  to  the  Victorian  and  New  Zealand  minimum  wage  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws  will  be  referred  to  here. 

The  author  finds  the  origin  of  these  laws,  as  of  practically  all  the 
radical  labor  laws  in  Australasia,  in  the  appearance  of  a  labor  party 
in  politics  after  the  defeat  of  labor  in  the  great  maritime  strike  of 
1890.  In  New  Zealand,  to  be  sure,  the  labor  party  has  never  been  in 
actual  control,  but  the  reason  is  said  to  be  the  fact  that  the  party  in 
power  has  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  labor  element  and  thus 
obtained  and  continued  to  hold  their  support. 

The  Victorian  laws  have  already  been  sufficiently  explained  in  Bulle- 
tin 38,  page  152  et  seq.^  and  again  on  pages  559,  560,  preceding.  The 
author  notes  two  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  putting  into  effect 
the  minimum  wage  rates,  namely,  the  crowding  out  of  the  slow  and 
unskillful  workers  and  the  problem  of  how  to  fix  the  wage  for  piece 
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work.  With  the  working  day  reduced  by  law  and  with  the  minimum 
wage  fixed  for  the  day  and  for  the  hour,  the  employer  can  not  be  pre- 
vented from  exacting  more  rapid  and  intense  labor,  even  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  slow  and  the  unskillful.  The  application  of  the  law 
has  already  indicated  this  danger,  which  will  become  greater  as  more 
and  more  machinery  is  employed. 

An  examination  of  official  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  leads  the  author  to  the  con- 
clusion— 

(1)  That  conciliation  and  arbitration  by  the  state  has  no  efficacy 
except  when  compulsory;  (2)  that  the  employers  are  everywhere  hostile 
to  official  conciliation,  although  many  of  them  admit  private  concilia- 
tion; (3)  that  the  workmen  are  favorable  to  official  conciliation  only  in 
New  Zealand.  One  may  even  say  that  throughout  the  world  general^ 
the  labor  or^nizations  are  opposed  to  conciliation  by  the  state.  Om- 
cial  conciliation  and  arbitration  were  proposed  in  1899  at  the  congress 
of  English  trade  unions  and  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  mrge 
majority.  That  vote  was  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  labor 
organization  leaders  in  the  United  States.  A.11  have  declared  to  me 
that  they  would  never  give  their  approval  for  the  state  to  impose  upon 
them  a  settlement,  because  the  state  represents  the  interests  of  the 
employers.  While  recognizing  that  the  government  of  New  Zealand 
is  favorable  to  the  labor  organizations,  they  considered  them  very 
imprudent  in  having  accepted  an  intervention  which  might  be  turned 
against  them  if  public  opmion  should  take  the  side  of  the  employers 
and  pronounce  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  wages;  then  the  court,  decid- 
ing according  to  equity,  the  workmen  would  be  obliged  to  submit 
without  a  struggle.  Although  such  a  case  be  little  probable,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  workmen  or  New  Zealand,  in  accepting  the  law  with 
so  much  favor,  had  intended  chiefly  to  encourage  industrial  unions. 

What  they  had  in  view  in  the  law  was  less  compulsoiy  conciliation 
and  arbitration  than  the  means  of  rendering  practically  compulsory: 

1.  The  union  workman. 

2.  The  collective  contract  between  employer  and  labor  organization 
in  place  of  the  individual  contract  between  employer  and  isolated 
workman. 

3.  The  introduction  for  one  or  two  veai's  in  the  contract  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  industry;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  advantages  demanded  with 
persistence  by  the  labor  organizations  and  sometimes  granted  by  the 
employers  under  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances. 

4.  The  minimum  wages  and  the  suppression  of  the  sweating  system. 
A  pai-t  of  these  wishes  have  been  realized  at  Melbourne.     In  spite 

of  the  difference  in  the  aims,  the  mixed  boards  of  Melbourne  and  the 
conciliation  boards  of  New  Zealand  ought  to  be  compared.  They  are 
institutions  of  a  different  kind,  but  their  spirit  is  the  same;  they  tend 
toward  ends  which  the  most  of  European  governments  do  not  believe 
ought  to  be  followed,  and  they  are  tne  two  most  original  features  in 
the  labor  legislation  of  Australasia. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Coal  Tables,  1883  to  1899.     1901.     64  pp.     (Published  by  the  Brit- 
ish  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  not  only  presents  tables  relating  to  coal,  but  also  certain 
data  as  to  lignite  production  and  petroleum. 

In  the  first  part  are  found  tables  covering,  for  the  period  from  1883 
to  1899,  the  principal  European  countries,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  certain  British  colonies  and  possessions.  The  data  include  quan- 
tity and  value,  total  and  per  ton,  of  coal  produced;  consumption,  total 
and  per  capita;  and  the  proportion  of  coal  of  home,  British,  and  other 
foreign  production  consumed  in  the  various  countries.  Tables  show- 
ing exports  of  certain  countries,  amount  of  coal  consmned  for  loco- 
motive purposes,  and  amount  brought  to  London  are  also  given. 

The  total  known  coal  production  of  the  world  is  given  at  about 
660,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  for  the  years  1898,  1899, 
and  1900  of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world: 

PRODUCTION  OF  COAL,  IN  TONS  OF  2,240  POUNDS,  FOR  FIVE  PRINCTPAL  COAL-PRODUCINO 

COUNTRIES,  18W,1899,  and  1900. 


Year. 


1898 
1899 
1900 


United 
States. 


196,406,000 

226,654,000 

a245,422,000 


United 
Kingdom. 


202,065,000 
220,095,000 
225,181,000 


Gennany. 


94.762,200 
100,006,500 
107,469,600 


France. 


81.814,500 

81,787,600 

032,063,800 


Belgium. 


21,738,000 

21,717.800 

022,976,700 


a  Proylsional,  subject  to  revision. 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  1898  in  each  country  here  shown, 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  production  for  1897  was 
slightly  greater  than  that  for  1898,  exceeds  the  production  for  any 
previous  year  appearing  on  the  original  table,  which  begins  with  the 
year  1883.  The  United  States  in  1899  surpassed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  amount  of  coal  mined,  though  in  exporta- 
tion and  in  per  capita  consumption  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  in  the 
lead.  For  1899  the  amounts  are,  for  exports  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 65,810,000  tons;  from  the  United  States,  5,275,000  tons.  In  the 
same  year  the  imports  for  the  two  countries  were  2,000  tons  and  1,311,- 
000  tons,  respectively.  Germany  is  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  as 
an  export  country,  the  quantity  for  the  same  year  being  16,483,000 
tons,  and  the  imports,  6,777,000  tons.  Belgium  also  exported  a  greater 
number  of  tons  than  the  United  States,  but  imports  reduced  the  net 
amount  exported  to  a  quantity  below  that  of  this  country.  The  con- 
sumption per  capita  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  4.05  tons  in  1899,  the 
United  States  ranking  next  with  a  consumption  of  3  tons.    The  gross 
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consumption  of  the  two  countries  in  1899  was  for  the  United  King- 
dom 164,287,000  tons  and  for  the  United  States,  222,690,000  tons. 

The  number  of  persons  finding  employment  in  this  industry  is  greater 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  any  other  country,  being  for  those 
engaged  both  above  and  below  ground,  686,700  for  that  country  in  1898, 
as  against  401,221  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  year.  Germany 
ranked  next  in  order,  with  357,695  employees. 

Lignite  is  of  considerable  conmiercial  importance  in  Grermany, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  statistics  given 
relate  mainly  to  production,  value,  and  number  of  employees. 

Tables  showing  the  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Japan,  in  the  first  two  countries  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
and  in  Japan  from  1894  to  1898;  also  amounts  imported,  exported, 
and  retained  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
make  up  this  part  of  the  report. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production,  in  gallons,  for  each 
country  for  the  years  indicated: 

GALLONS  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN,  AND 

OF  RAW  NAPHTHA  IN  RUSSIA.  1894  TO  1898. 


i 


Year. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 


United  States. 


2,072,470,000 
2,221,476,000 
2,660,885,000 
2,589,972,000 
2,825,296,000 


RUOiAi 


1,669,481,200 
2,181,888,800 
2,146,858,800 
2,866,016,000 
02,446,862,800 


Japan. 


7,240,800 

7,122,000 

9,927,600 

11.014,800 

18,888,600 


a  For  the  Baku  district  only. 

Statistics  Relating  to  Coal  Mining,  1886  to  1900.    1901.    8  pp.    (Pub- 
lished by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  consists  of  seven  tables,  "showing  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  principal  coal-mining  districts  the  quantity  and 
value  of  coal  produced,  and  the  number  and  average  wages  of  coal 
miners  in  each  year,  1886  to  1900,  together  with  the  estimated  amounts 
expended  on  miners'  wages  and  remaining  for  other  expenses  and 
coal  owners'  profits  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  with  explana- 
tory memorandum." 

The  following  table  presents  data  showing  the  number  of  employees, 
average  weekly  wages,  amount  and  value  of  product,  and  amount  per 
million  tons  of  product  expended  on  wages  and  remaining  for  other 
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expenses  and  owner's  profits  in  the  coal  industry,  for  the  year  1900, 
together  with  the  annual  average  for  the  ten  years  1890  to  1899: 

EMPLOYEES,  RATES  OF  WAGES,  AND  AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  IN  THE  COAL 

INDUSTRY  FOR  1900.  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  1890  TO  1899. 


Employees. 

Average 
weekly 
wages. 

Product. 

Amount  per  million 
tons  produced— 

Date. 

Amount 
(tons). 

Value. 

Expended 
on  wages. 

• 

Remaining 

for 

expenses 

other  than 

wages  and 

for  profits. 

Avenge,  1890  to  1899 

1900 

670,900 
769,900 

•6.65 
8.25 

191,078,000 
225,170,000 

1318,969,876 
592,004,850 

$1,167,960 
1,891,819 

|601,2&0 
1,286,091 

The  proportion  expended  on  wages  and  the  proportion  remaining  for 
other  expenses  and  owners'  profits  in  the  coal-mining  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  each  year  in  the  period  reported  are  given  here- 
with, expressed  in  per  cents: 

PER  CENT  EXPENDED  ON  WAGES  AND  PER  CENT  REMAINING  FOR  OTHER  EXPENSES 

AND  OWNERS'  PROFITS  IN  COAL  MINING,  1886  TO  1900. 


Items. 

1886. 

1887. 

1889. 

1890. 

60.8 
89.7 

1891. 

65.0 
85.0 

1892. 

70.0 
80.0 

1893. 

88.8 
16.2 

1894. 

72.7 
27.8 

1895. 

75.7 
24.8 

1896. 

74.1 
25.9 

1897. 

71.9 
28.1 

1898. 

78.0 
27.0 

1899. 

1900. 

Wages 

69.0 
81.0 

68.5 
81.5 

68.8 
81.2 

65.1 
84.9 

61.5 
38.5 

fiS  0 

Other  expenses  and 
profits 

47.0 

( 

)N1 

:ab 

10. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Inchist^es  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario^  1900.  47  pp.  (Published  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  report  consists  of  two  parts:  Part  I,  relating  to  agriculture; 
and  Part  U,  relating  to  chattel  mortgages. 

Agbicultube. — Under  this  head  are  presented  statistics  of  the 
weather,  crops,  live  stock,  and  poultry,  the  dairy  and  the  apiary,  labor 
and  wages,  values  of  farm  property,  market  prices  of  products,  etc. 

For  the  year  1900  the  value  of  land  is  reported  at  $574,727,610;  of 
buildings, $219,488,370;  of  implements,  $57,324,130;  and  of  livestock, 
$123,274,821,  each  item  showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  is  $974,814,931,  a  gain  of  $27,301,571  over  the  year  1899. 

The  average  annual  wages  of  farm  laborers  for  1900  were  $155  with 
board,  and  $248  without  board.  Monthly  wages  during  the  working 
season  averaged  $16.57  with  board  and  $25. 73  without  board.  Domes- 
tic servants  received  an  average  of  $6.66  per  month.  In  each  instance 
there  is  something  of  an  advance  over  the  year  previous. 
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Chattel  Mortqaoes. — ^There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  chattel  mortgages  since  1895.  Their  amount  also  decreased  for 
the  four  years  1896  to  1899,  but  the  year  1900  reports  an  increase  of 
above  $600,000.  The  number  on  record  on  December  31,  1900,  was 
17,321,  their  amount  being  $11,669,806.  Of  these  8,M0,  amounting 
to  $8,110,548,  were  against  farmers. 
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DECISIONS  OP  COXnEtTS  AFFECTHfO  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Eight-Hour  Law — Municipal  Corporations — Paving  Streets- 
State  V,  Atkifiy  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas^  67  Padjic  RepoTtei\  page 
619. — W.  W.  Atkin  was  convicted  in  the  district  court  of  Wyandotte 
County  of  a  violation  of  what  is  known  as  the  "eight-hour  law"  of 
I  Kansas,  and  appealed.    This  law  provides  "That  eight  hours  shall 

^  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics  or  other 

persons  now  employed,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  city, 
township,  or  other  municipality  of  said  State,  *  *  *."  Contracts 
made  "by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  county,  city,  township,  or  other  municipality  of  said  State,"  come 
under  the  same  rule  of  law. 

Atkin  had  a  contract  for  the  paving  of  a  public  street  of  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  a  city  of  the  first  class,  and  had  permitted  a  common 
laborer  engaged  in  this  work  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  law  had  been  determined  in  the  case,  in  re 
Dalton,  61  Kans.,  257,  69  Pac.,  336,  47  L.  R.  A.,  380  (see  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  28,  p.  610).  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, was  whether  the  city  is  such  an  agency  of  the  State  in  doing  the 
work  contracted  for  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  principle  of  the 
case  above  mentioned.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  in  which  he  sus- 
tained the  decision  of  the  court  below.  Judge  Smith,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

The  law  which  appellant  [AtkinJ  violated  must  have  its  application 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  municipal  corporations  are  the  creatures 
of  the  State.  The  legislature  gives  them  being.  They  let  contracts 
for  the  improvement  of  streete  under  express  authorization  of  the 
legislature,  and  could  not  do  so  in  the  absence  of  such  authority.  It 
is  and  always  has  been  the  duty  of  the  State  to  lay  out  and  improve 
highways  or  travel.  The  city  in  contracting  to  pave  Quindaro  boule- 
vard, exercised  delegated  authority,  and  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  State. 
If  the  State  had  been  doing  this  work,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  might, 
at  its  pleasure,  have  given  the  current  rate  of  per  diem  wages  in  the 
city  for  eight  hours'  work.    This  is  the  principle  of  the  Dalton  case. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  below  will  be  affirmed. 
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Eight-Hour  Law — Payment  op  Deputy  Sheriffs — Construc- 
tion OF  Statute — ChriBtian  County  v.  Merrigan^  Supreme  Court  of 
lUinoiSy  61  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  lfl9, — Suit  was  brought  by 
Lawrence  Merrigan  against  the  county  of  Christian  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  recover  compensation  for  services,  etc.,  while  he  was  acting 
as  a  special  deputy  sheriff  during  the  progress  of  a  strike  at  Pana,  in 
said  county,  in  1898.  The  first  count  of  his  declaration  alleged  the 
time  of  his  service  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  days 
and  the  second  count  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  eight  hours  each. 
Each  count  alleged  that  he  was  entitled  under  a  statute  of  the  State  to 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  day.  In  the  trial  court  a  judgment 
was  rendered  in  his  favor  under  the  first  count,  and  upon  appeal  to  the 
appellate  court  of  the  third  district  of  Illinois  this  judgment  was 
affiimed.  The  county  then  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois,  which  rendered  its  decision  October  24, 1901,  and  affirmed  the 
judgments  of  the  lower  courts.  Merrigan  himself  appealed  on  the 
ground  that  the  judgment  in  his  favor  should  have  been  rendered 
under  the  second  count  of  his  declaration,  which  claimed  compensation 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  eight  hours  each.  From  the  stand- 
point of  labor  this  is  the  only  interesting  point  in  the  case  and  the 
grounds  of  the  plaintiff's  appeal,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  denying  it,  are  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  delivered  by  Judge  Carter,  who  used  the  following  language: 

Appellee  [Merrigan]  has  assigned  cross  errors,  and  contends  that 
the  act  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work  (Kurd's  Rev.  St.  1899, 
p.  840)  applies,  and  that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  recover, 
under  the  second  count,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  eight  hours 
each;  that  is,  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  been  permitted  to  divide 
the  days  into  periods  of  eight  hours  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
duties  as  deputy,  and  thus  permitted  to  recover,  under  the  statute,  for 
as  many  days  as  there  were  periods  of  eight  hours'  actual  service. 
This  point  was  also  correctly  decided  below.  We  agree  with  the 
appelate  court  in  its  holding  that  the  statute  has  no  application  to 
cases  of  this  kind  (Phillips  v.  Christian  County,  87  111.  App.  481), 
but  that  it  is  confined  to  mechanical  trades,  arts,  and  employments, 
and  other  cases  of  labor  and  services  of  like  character,  and  aoes  not 
embrace  services  of  an  official  character.  Moreover,  if  the  eight- 
hour  statute  applied,  appellee  performed  the  services  required  of  him 
each  day  without  any  agreement  (even  if  there  could  be  such  agreement 
in  such  a  case)  that  he  should  be  paid  for  extra  time.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  agreement  or  contract  no  recovery  could  be  had  for  extra 
time  employed  over  eight  hours  during  the  same  day.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  per  diem  required  by  the  statute  to  be  paid  for 
the  time  actually  employed  was  only  for  one  day  in  each  twenty-four 
hours. 

Employers'  Liability — Employment  op  Children — Negligence — 
Damages — Ornamental  Iron  and  Wire  Co.  v.  Cheen^  Supreme  Court 
of  Temiesaeey  66  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  5SS.— Luther  Green^  a 
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minor,  sued  by  his  next  friend  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury 
received  while  in  the  service  of  the  above-named  company.  At  the 
time  of  the  injury,  which  resulted  in  the  amputation  of  a  leg,  Green 
was  under  12  years  of  age.  Green  claimed  to  have  received  the  injury 
while  going  to  a  yard  belonging  to  the  company  on  an  errand  for  his 
superior,  and  that  while  passing  certain  heavy  panels  of  fence  placed 
there  by  the  company  he  stumbled  against  the  panels  so  that  they  fell 
on  him,  causing  the  hurt  complained  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  company  maintained  that  he  was  in  the  yard 
without  orders,  and  while  careleasly  playing  with  the  panels  of  fence 
pulled  them  over  upon  himself  and  was  thus  injured.  Damages  were 
awarded  in  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton  County  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000.  The  defendant  thereupon  appealed  to  the  supreme  court, 
which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Beard,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

By  section  1,  C.  169,  acts  1893  (Shannon's  Code,  sec.  4434),  it  is  pro- 
vided that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  foreman,  owner,  or 
other  person  to  employ  any  child,  less  than  12  years  of  age,  in  any  work- 
shop, mill,  factory,  or  mine  in  this  State;  while  section  3  of  the  act 
(Shannon's  Code,  sec.  4436)  provides  that  any  proprietor,  foreman,  or 
owner  "employing  a  child  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  ♦  ♦  * 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  An  act  similar  to  this  was  consid- 
ered in  Queen  v.  Iron  Co.,  95  Tenn.  458,  32  S.  W.  460,  30  L.  R.  A.  82, 
49  Am.  St.  Rep.  935.  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  the  employment 
of  an  infant  under  12  vears  of  age,  in  violation  of  a  statute  forbidding 
such  employment,  and  declaring  it  a  misdemeanor,  constitutes  per  se 
such  negligence  as  makes  the  employer  liable  for  all  injuries  sustained 
by  the  infant  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  This  holding  was  made 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  authorities,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
depart  from  it. 

The  very  employment  is  a  violation  of  the  statute,  and  every  injury 
that  results  therefrom  is  actionable.  In  the  case  presented  by  the 
plaintiff  below,  as  well  as  in  that  adduced  by  the  defenoant  company,  the 
connection  between  the  employment  and  the  injury  is  that  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  brings  the  complaint  within  the  operation  of  the  statute. 

It  is  further  insisted  that  the  verdict  is  excessive.  We  are  unable 
to  say  that  a  verdict  against  the  wrongdoer  of  $3,000,  in  favor  of  a 
boy  who,  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  12  years,  loses  a  leg,  b  the  result 
of  caprice,  prejudice,  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  jury.  This 
being  so,  we  are  not  authorized  to  disturb  it. 


Employers'  Liability — Negligence — Assumption  of  Risk  by 
Employee — Moon-Anchor  Consolidated  Gold  Minea^  Limited^  v.  Hop- 
kinSy  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Eighth  Circuity  111 
Federal  Reporter^  page  S98. — In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  Mary  A.  Hop- 
kins, brought  suit  to  recover  damages,  under  the  statute  of  Colorado, 
for  the  death  of  her  son,  Phineas  Hopkins.    The  above-named  company, 
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in  whose  employ  Hopkins  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  been 
engaged  in  excavating  a  chamber  in  its  mine,  and,  after  the  proper 
size  had  been  excavated  except  as  to  height,  the  only  support  that  had 
been  left  for  the  roof  was  blown  out  on  the  18th  of  March.  Rock  then 
fell  in  large  quantities  and  continued  to  fall  from  time  to  time.  Work- 
men were  set  about  the  placing  of  timbers  to  support  the  roof,  remov- 
ing the  fallen  rock  as  they  advanced.  Hopkins  was  20  years  of  age, 
not  an  experienced  miner,  and  was  engaged  in  operating  a  car  for  the 
removal  of  the  loose  rock.  The  workmen  were  directed  not  to  go 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  timbers,  and  were  furnished  with  long- 
handled  hooks  with  which  to  pull  out  the  rock  without  exposing  them- 
selves. While  thus  engaged  Hopkins  was  instantly  killed  by  a  piece 
of  rock  which  fell  from  above  outside  the  timbers,  and,  striking  on  a 
pile  of  rock,  was  deflected  under  the  timbers  to  where  he  was  standing. 
It  was  brought  out  at  the  trial  coui*t  that  the  progress  in  excavation 
without  the  provision  of  timbering  and  the  blowing  out  of  the  sup- 
porting pillar  before  supporting  structures  were  put  in  had  been  done 
in  spite  of  waraings  by  the  head  timberman  and  a  shift  boss.  The 
court  held,  however,  that  the  method  of  making  the  original  excava- 
tion was  not  the  proximate  or  actuating  cause  of  the  death  of  the  plain- 
tiflTs  son;  and  that  if  the  evidence  showed  reasonable  care  and  diligence 
in  its  later  proceedings  for  clearing  and  timbering  the  room,  and  that 
Hopkins  knew  or  might  reasonably  have  known  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  then  he  must  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  increased  haz- 
ards incident  to  putting  the  room  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition.  The 
jury,  however,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  damages  for  the  plaintiflf,  and 
the  company  appealed.  Judges  Sanborn  and  Adams  concurred  in 
reveling  the  judgment  and  remanded  the  cause  with  directions  to 
grant  a  new  trial.  Judge  Thayer  dissenting. 

In  announcing  the  majority  opinion.  Judge  Adams  said,  in  part: 

The  measure  of  duty  and  obligation  of  a  master  to  his  servant,  when 
the  work  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  servant  consists  in  making  a 
dangerous  place  safe,  is  materially  cbans^ed  from  that  j)revailing  under 
the  geneml  rule.  It  may  be  that  negligence  in  making  the  original 
excavation  occasioned  the  new  risks  and  hazards  to  which  plaintiff's 
son  voluntarily  subjected  himself,  but  it  can  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
true  that  the  nrst-mentioned  negligence,  remote  not  only  in  time  but 
in  connection  with  the  injury,  was  the  actuating  cause,  when  it  appears 
that  the  deceased  of  his  own  free  will  determined  to  cope  with  these 
risks  and  hazards,  and  for  a  price  satisfactory  to  him  assumed  tiie 
liability  incident  to  them.  In  this,  his  own  voluntary  conduct,  is  found 
the  intervening  proximate  and  responsible  cause  of  hb  injury.  The 
deceased,  by  voluntarilv  engaging  in  the  work  of  making  a  dangerous 

Elace  safe,  assumed  all  the  risks  attending  it  which  were  known  to 
im,  or  which  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  foresight  might 
have  been  known  to  him. 
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As  showing  the  views  of  Judge  Thayer,  the  following  extiBcts  are 
given: 

I  am  unable  to  ooncor  in  the  toregoiMif  opinion  of  the  majority. 
The  principal  proposition  which  is  enonciated  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion is  that  the  n^ligence  of  the  defendant  company,  conceding  it  to 
have  been  negligent,  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury. 
This  proposition  implies,  of  coarse,  that,  after  having  rendered  we 
excavation  needlessly  ansafe  by  Atiltng  to  shore  up  the  roof  with  tim- 
bers as  the  work  of  excavation  progressed,  the  defendant  could  then 
call  upon  its  employees  to  make  it  safe,  and,  if  they  were  hurt  while 
so  doing,  assert  that  it  was  not  its  fault  I  have  not  been  able  to 
conclude  that  this  is  either  a  sound  or  a  just  doctrine.  The  cases 
cited  in  its  support  are  cases  where  the  place  was  rendered  unsafe 
wiAout  the  master's  fault,  as  where  in  doing  some  necessary  work  in 
a  proper  manner  the  place  where  the  servant  worked  wna^  rendered 
temporarilv  insecure.  In  the  case  in  hand  the  place  was  needlessly 
made  unsafe  by  the  master's  negligence.  In  the  light  of  these  tacts 
the  only  charge,  as  it  would  seem,  that  ought  to  w  brought  against 
the  deceased,  is  that  he  was  guilty  of  contributorv  negligence  in  con- 
senting to  work  in  such  a  place,  rather  than  that  his  consenting  to  do 
the  work  which  he  was  ordered  to  do  was  the  sole  efficient  cause  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  young  man  (not  yet  21  years  old)  and  inex- 
perienced in  mining;  and  he  was  in  company  with  experienced  miners, 
whose  presence  ana  example  would  naturally  have  much  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  a  young  man  of  his  age.  Under  these  circumstances 
no  court  ought  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  he  was  guilty  of  con- 
tributory negligence  in  being  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Whether  he  was  thus  guilty  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  question  for  the 
jury;  and  that  question  was  decided  by  the  jury  in  his  favor,  and,  as  I 
think,  correctly  decided.    The  judgment  below  ought  to  be  affirmed. 


Emplotebs'  Liability — Railboad  Companies — Negligence — Bal- 
timore a/nd  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  v.  Burris^  United  Staies  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals y  Sixth  Ci/rcuit^  111  Federal  Reporter^  page  882. — In  this 
case  Burris,  who  was  the  conductor  of  a  freight  train  in  the  service 
of  receivers  of  the  railroad  company,  sued  by  way  of  an  interven- 
ing petition  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  received  in  consequence, 
as  he  alleged,  of  the  negligence  of  the  receivers,  and  judgment  in 
the  sum  of  $6,000  was  awarded.  The  company  objected  that  lia- 
bility, if  any,  rested  upon  the  receivers  and  not  upon  the  com- 
pany; but  inasmuch  as  the  company  had  resumed  control  of  the  road 
on  condition  that  it  should  pay  off  and  satisfy  all  debts  and  obligations 
incurred  by  the  receivers,  which  might  be  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be 
valid  charges  against  the  receivers,  this  objection  was  overruled.  It 
was  testified  during  the  trial  that  as  the  train  of  which  Burris  was 
conductor  was  leaving  the  yard  at  the  station,  an  employee  of  the 
company  called  out  to  those  on  board  signifying  that  something  was 
wrong,  but  did  not  make  himself  clearly  understood.     A  brakeman 
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who  heard  him  and  spoke  of  the  matter  to  the  conductor,  who  was  read- 
ing hi^ waybills  in  the  caboose,  was  directed  to  go  forward  and  see  if 
he  coidd  discover  any  cause  for  the  warning.  It  was  found  that  a 
brake  beam  upon  a  car  at  about  the  middle  of  the  train  was  down  and 
one  end  dragging  upon  the  track.  As  soon  as  the  conductor  was 
informed  of  this,  he  went  forward  and  tried  to  signal  the  engineer  to 
stop  the  train.  Before  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  the  car  reached  a 
bridge  and  the  dragging  beam  threw  it  from  the  track,  breaking  the 
trestle,  and  the  conductor  fell  with  it  into  the  ravine  and  was  badly 
hurt.  The  defense  of  the  company  rested  on  two  principal  grounds: 
First,  that  the  rules  required  the  conductor  to  see  that  his  train  was 
in  proper  running  order  before  starting,  and  that  he  must  have  neg- 
lected  this  duty  and  was  therefore  not  entitled  to  recover;  second,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  sending  forward  a  brakeman  instead  of 
going  himself  to  discover  the  occasion  of  the  warning. 

On  these  points  Judge  Severens,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said: 

Respecting  the  contention  that  the  conductor  was  to  be  held  con- 
clusivelv  negligent  in  not  discovering  by  inspection  of  his  train  that 
the  brake  beam  was  down,  it  is  to  be  observea,  in  the  first  place,  that 
by  a  statute  in  Ohio,  where  the  injury  happened,  a  prima  facie  pre- 
sumption is  raised  that  any  such  defect  as  this  existed  and  was 
continued  by  the  negligence  of  the  company. 

After  citing  the  statute  (Bates'  Rev.  St.,  sec.  3365-21),  and  stating 
that  by  this  statute  the  burden  of  proof  of  want  of  knowledge  of  an 
existing  defect  and  of  due  diligence  in  ascertaining  it  is  cast  upon  the 
company,  he  cited  the  rule  of  the  company  requiring  freight  conduct- 
ors to  see  that  trains  are  ready  before  starting,  and  continued: 

It  is  contended  that  if  Burris  had  performed  the  duty  enjoined  by 
this  rule,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  brake  beam  was  out  of  place, 
and  saved  himself  from  suffering  the  injury.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  not  intended  by  this  rule  that  the  conductor  should  critically 
examine  the  several  cars  in  his  train,  and  the  attachments  thereto, 
with  that  degree  of  particularity  which  measures  the  duty  of  the  com- 
pany itself.  Other  employees  (the  car  inspectors)  are  charged  with 
that  special  duty,  and,  besides,  the  time  prescribed  [forty  minutes] 
for  his  preparations  for  leaving  would  frequently^  if  not  ordinarily, 
be  insufficient  for  him  to  make  such  thorough  exammation  in  addition 
to  the  other  duties  imposed  upon  him  for  execution  within  the  time 
mentioned.  From  the  evidence  the  jury  might  have  not  unreasonably 
concluded  that  the  brake  beam  had  not  fallen  down  when  the  train 
started;  for,  if  it  had,  the  indication  would  have  been  so  manifest  that 
the  conductor  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it.  And  yet  the  jury 
might  have  been  satisfied  that  its  hangings  were  weak  or  insecure,  and 
that,  if  thorough  inspection  had  been  given,  the  fact  would  have  been 
discovered,  but  that  the  defect  was  not  so  apparent  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  charged  with  fault  in  not  seeing  it. 
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As  to  the  second  point  mentioned  above,  the  court  said: 

It  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  probability 
of  danger  in  what  the  brakeman  told  him  he  had  heard  was  such  that 
the  conductor  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  sending  the  brakeman  to 
find  out  what  the  matter  was  inst^d  of  going  himself.  We  can  not 
hold  that  the  court  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  say  that  the  only  reason- 
able conclusion  was  that  the  conductor  was^at  lault.  No  error  being 
found  in  the  record,  the  judgment  must  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Negligenoe — As- 
sumption OP  Risk — Southern  Railway  Co,  v.  Johnson^  Supreme  Cov/rt 
of  Georgia^  Jjfi  Southeastern  Reporter^  page  £36. — Putnam  Johnson 
sued  in  the  superior  court  of  Haralson  County  to  recover  damages  for 
an  injury  received  while  in  the  service  of  the  above-named  company. 
Johnson  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  slag  which  had  been  improperly 
placed  as  ballast  and  was  thrown  against  him  by  a  moving  train.  He 
was  in  his  proper  place  of  service,  and  the  slag  had  been  so  placed  by 
other  employees  of  the  defendant  company.  Damages  were  awarded, 
and  from  this  judgment  the  company  appealed.  The  supreme  court 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  Judge  Little  delivering  the 
opinion.  After  quoting  from  the  civil  code,  section  2323,  which  pro- 
vides that  if  a  person  injured  by  a  railroad  company  is  himself  an 
employee  of  that  company,  and  the  damage  was  caused  by  another 
employee  and  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  his 
employment  shall  be  no  bar  to  recovery,  he  then  said: 

It  is  contended  that  the  injury  to  the  defendant  in  error,  occasioned 
as  it  was,  creates  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company;  that 
the  defendant  in  error,  by  bis  employment,  assumed  the  risk  of  such 
injuries.  We  think  not.  The  petition  alleged  and  the  proof  showed 
that  the  defendant  in  error  at  the  time  the  injuries  were  sustained  was 
not  at  fault.  The  defective  work  which  was  the  cause  of  the  injury 
was  not  his,  but  was  done  by  others  at  practically  another  place.  The 
risks  which  an  employee  of  a  railroad  company  necessarily  assumes  as 
incident  to  his  occupation  are  not  those  wnich  are  occasioned  by  the 
incompetence  or  negligence  of  other  employees.  On  the  contrary,  as 
is  seen  above,  the  company  is  liable  to  an  employee  who  without  fault 
is  injured  by  the  careless  or  negligent  act  of  another  employee. 


Employers'  Liabilttt — Railroad  Companies — Wantonness  or 
Intentional  Wrong  —  Contributory  Negligence  —  Duty  of 
Employers  to  Provide  Rules  for  Signals — Louisville  and  Nash- 
vtUe  Railroad  Co.  v.  York.,  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama^  30  Southern 
Reporter.,  page  676. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mary  E.  York, 
administratrix,  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  damages 
for  the  death  of  her  deceased  husband.  Damages  were  awarded  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Jefferson  County. 
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The  third  count  of  the  complaint  was  based  on  the  company^s  neglect 
to  provide  a  proper  system  of  rules  for  signaling  to  engineers  in  its 
switch  yards;  the  fourth  charged  willful  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
engineer  by  whose  action  the  death  was  caused;  the  sixth  count  averred 
that  the  deceased,  while  rightfully  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  was 
crushed  and  killed  between  two  cars  by  reason  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  one  of  the  defendant's  engines.  Each  of 
these  counts  was  demurred  to,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  grant 
a  new  trial,  the  case  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Alabama,  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 

Chief  Justice  McClellan  used  the  following  language  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  position  taken  by  counsel  for  appellant  that  there  can  be  no 
recovery  for  wantonness,  willfulness,  or  intentional  wrong  under  said 
[the  employers'  liability]  act,  now  section  1 749  of  the  Code,  has  been 
adjudged  untenable  in  the  recent  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Moore  (Ala.) 
29  South.  659. 

The  portion  of  the  act  referred  to  that  is  here  applicable,  reads  as 
follows: 

Section  1749.  When  a  personal  injury  is  received  by  a  servant  or 
employee  in  the  service  or  business  of  the  master  or  employer,  the 
niaster  or  employer  is  liable  to  answer  in  damages  to  such  servant  or 
employee,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  and  not  engaged  in  such  service  or 
employment,  in  the  cases  following: 

5.  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 

Eerson  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  who 
as  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive,  engine, 
switch,  car,  or  train  upon  a  railway  or  of  any  part  of  the  track  of  a 
railway. 

The  court  continued: 

The  further  contention  for  appellant  that,  even  granting  that  a 
recovery  in  this  class  of  cases  may  be  vested  upon  wanton,  willful,  or 
intentional  misconduct,  yet  inasmuch  as  such  recovery  is  a  punishment 
of  the  employer  for  the  willful  wrong  of  one  employee,  causing  the 
death  of  another  employee,  it  should  never  be  allowed  when  the  injured 
party's  own  negligence  contributes  to  the  result,  proceeds  on  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  such  recovery  is  punitive,  which  it  is  not.  but  purely 
compensatory;  and  the  theory  is  that  the  employer  snould  make 
compensation  for  injuries  purposely  inflicted,  notwithstanding  negli- 

Sence  on  the  part  of  the  injured  party,  because  the  injury  is  in  no 
egree  ascribed  to  such  negligence^  but  is  the  result  solely  of  the 
effectuation  of  the  evil  purpose  of  the  wrongdoing  employee.  The 
position,  to  our  minds,  takes  no  account  of  the  consiaeration  that 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  injured  employee  can  only  coalesce  and 
combine  with  the  same  quality  of  act  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
inflicting  the  injury — with  his  negligence,  and  not  with  his  intentional 
wrong — ^to  the  relief  from  liability  of  the  common  employer;  and  it  is 
in  the  teeth  of  numerous  decisions  of  this  court.  Upon  tne  foregoing 
considerations  we  rest  our  conclusion  that  the  fourth  count  states  a 
cause  of  action,  and  that  the  intestate's  negligence  is  no  defense  to  it. 
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The  third  count  also  states  a  cause  of  action,  in  our  opinion.  It  is 
not  drawn  under  the  employers'  liability  act,  but  counts  upon  the  duty 
which  the  defendant  directly  owed  its  employees,  and  neglected  to 
perform,  to  establish  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  sig- 
naling to  engineers  of  switch  engines,  in  a  yard  where  there  were  many 
tracks,  and  where  two  or  more  engines  are  employed  near  each  other 
at  night,  so  that  the  engineers  would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  signals 
intended  for  them  respectively,  it  being  averred  in  the  count  that  the 
signals  used  were  the  same  for  all  the  engineers,  and  that  plaintiff's 
intestate  was  killed  in  consequence  of  the  engineer  of  the  engine  with 
which  the  intestate  was  working  mistaking  a  signal  intended  for 
another  engineer,  and  moving  his  engine  accordingly. 

The  sixth  count  shows  with  sufficient  clearness  and  certainty  that 
intestate  was  rightfully  between  two  cars,  and  that  the  en^neer  so 
negligently  and  carelessly  operated  his  engine  as  to  cause  said  cars  to 
come  together,  thereby  crushing  and  killing  intestate.  The  demurrer 
to  this  count  was  properly  overruled. 


Employment  Agencies — Licenses — Constitdtionalitt  op  Stat- 
ute— Price  V.  People,  Supreme  Coit/rt  of  lUmois,  61  Northeastern 
Reporter^  page  SjU,. — In  this  case  George  W.  Price  was  convicted 
in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County  of  maintaining  a  private  em- 
ployment agency  in  the  city  of  Chicago  without  having  obtained  a 
license.  Section  10  of  a  law  approved  April  11, 1899,  in  force  July  1, 
1899  (Kurd's  St.,  1899,  p.  848),  provides  that,  ''No  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  in  the  cities  designated  in  section  1  of  this  act  [cities  of 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  population]  shall  open,  operate,  or  main- 
tain a  private  employment  agency  for  hire,  or  where  a  fee  is  charged 
to  either  applicants  for  employment  or  for  help,  without  first 
having  obtained  a  license  from  the  secretary  of  state,  which 
license  shall  be  $200  per  annum,  and  who  shall  be  required  to  give  a 
bond  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  private  employment 
agent. " 

Trial  by  jury  was  waived  and  certain  propositions  of  law  were 
submitted  to  the  court  to  the  eflfect  that  the  indictment  did  not  charge 
the  commission  of  any  offense  known  to  the  law  of  Illinois;  that  the 
section  of  law  under  which  the  indictment  was  drawn  was  void  for 
unconstitutionality,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable,  oppressive,  and 
prohibitive,  and  not  regulative.  On  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  assent 
to  these  propositions  and  the  entering  of  judgment,  the  defendant 
appealed. 

Judge  Boggs  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court  below,  using  in 
part  the  following  language  in  announcing  the  finding  of  the  supreme 
court: 

It  is  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power  to  enact  laws  for  the  exercise 
of  such  restraint  and  control  over  the  citizen  and  his  occupation  as 
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may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  society. 
This  power  is  known  as  the  '* police  power."  In  its  exercise  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  provide  that  any  occupation  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  the  power  may  not  be  pursued  by  the  citizen,  except  author- 
ized by  a  license  issued  by  public  authority  so  to  do.  Such  enactment 
may  require  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  the  execution  of  a  bond  with 
security,  conditioned  in  view  of  the  objects  and  purpose  of  the  act,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  such  license.  What  occupations  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  this  power  is  a  judicial  question.  (Town  of 
Lake  View  v.  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  Co.,  70  111.  191,  22  Am.  Rep.  71; 
Ritchie  v.  People,  166  HI.  98,  40  N.  E.  454,  20  L.  R.  A.  79,  46  Am. 
St-Kep.  315;  Booth  v.  People,  186  111.  43,  57  N.  E.  798,  60  L.  R.  A. 
762.)  That  the  public  welfare  demands  legislation  prescribing  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  to  protect  against  the  evils  of  imposition  and 
extortion  which  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  conduct  of  private 
employment  agencies  is  not  contradicted  by  counsel  for  plaintiff  in 
error,  but  such  counsel  contend  that  the  license  fee  imposed  by  said 
section  10  of  the  act  is  enacted  for  the  primary  purpose  of  raising  rev- 
enue, and  not  as  a  means  of  enforcing  any  police  regulation.  The 
argument  is  that  the  license  fee  of  $200  has  no  relation  to  the  cost  of 
enforcing  this  regulation,  but  is  an  oppressive,  arbitrary  exaction  on 
the  occupation,  and  is  in  contravention  of  the  guaranties  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  constitutions  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law."  (Clonst. 
U.  S.,  Amend.  5;  Const.  111.,  art.  2,  sec.  2.)  The  position  of  the 
attorney -general  is  that  the  general  assembly  is  vested  with  the  abso- 
lute and  unrestricted  power  to  determine  what  the  license  fee  shall  be, 
and  that  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  legislature,  as  expressed 
in  the  act,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  reasonableness  thereof.  What 
amount  the  applicant  for  a  license  shall  be  required  to  pay  as  a  license 
fee  is  plainly  committed  to  the  general  assembly  for  determination, 
and  the  action  of  that  department  of  the  State  government  is  conclu- 
sive, except,  beyond  serious  doubt,  it  is  manifest  that  the  amount 
of  the  fee  has  been  in  any  particular  instance  established  not  with 
regard  to  the  purpose  of  regulation  of  the  occupation,  with  the  view 
of  protecting  the  public  welfare,  but  with  the  real  purpose  to  raise 
revenue  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power,  or  to  subvert  the  proper 
exercise  of  that  power  to  the  prohibition,  by  means  of  oppressive 
license  fees,  of  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  exercise  a  lawful  calling,  in 
violation  oi  the  constitutional  guaranties  against  the  destruction  of 
the  liberty  and  property  right  of  a  citizen.  This  court  would  not  as- 
sume to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question,  pure  and  simple, 
whether  the  legislative  mind  and  judgment  were  at  fault  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  required  as  a  license  fee  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
atmg  an  occupation  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  public.  If 
errors  or  defects  of  this  character  exist  in  an  enactment,  the  remedy 
is  by  way  of  an  application  to  the  general  assembly,  when  a^in  con- 
vened, for  the  rep^l  or  modification  of  the  ill-advised  provision. 


Enticing  Sebvant — Evidence — Broughton  v.  State^  Supreme  Gowrt 
of  Georgia^  39  ISoutheastern  Reporter^  page  866. — In  the  city  court  of 
Lexington,  Moses  Broughton  was  convicted  of  the  statutory  offense 
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of  enticing  away  a  servant.     On  writ  of  en'or  the  case  was  taken  by 
defendant  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed. 

The  following  portion  of  the  syllabus  prepared  by  the  court  pre- 
sents the  main  point  in  the  case: 

1.  An  essential  element  of  the  offense  defined  in  section  122  of  the 
penal  code  is  enticing,  persuading,  or  decoying  the  servant  of  another 
to  leave  his  emplover  during  his  term  of  service;  and  proof  of  such 
facts  as  establish  that  the  accused  did  one  of  these  things  is  essential 
to  sustain  a  conviction  of  the  offense  therein  defined.  Hence  a  convic- 
tion under  this  section  can  not  lawfully  stand  where  the  evidence  in 
this  regard  shows  no  more  than  that  the  servant  left  the  place  of  his 
employment  in  company  with  the  accused. 


Factory  Inspector — Fire  Escapes — Constitutionality  of  Stat- 
ute— Arrm  v.  Ayer^  Suprerne  Court  of  lUmois^  61  Northeastern  Be- 
portery  page  861. — In  this  case  Aura  C.  Arms  sued  in  the  superior 
m  court  of  Cook  County  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  intestate, 

who  had  lost  hb  life  while  in  the  employment  of  Ayer,  by  the  burning 
of  the  defendant's  factory.  The  cause  of  action  was  based  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  the  fire-escape  act,  approved  May  27, 1897  (Laws 
1897,  p.  222),  which  requires  fire  escapes  on  buildings  four  or  more 
stories  in  height,  except  such  as  are  used  for  private  residences  exclu- 
sively, and  on  buildings  more  than  two  stories  in  height  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  law  further  provides  that  permits  for  the 
erection  of  fire  escapes  shall  be  obtained  from  the  factory  inspector, 
who  shall  state,  in  granting  the  permits,  the  number,  location,  mate- 
rial, and  kind  and  manner  of  construction  of  such  fire  escapes. 
Deceased  was  employed  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  seven-story  building, 
and  his  death  was  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Ayer  was  held  not  responsible  for 
his  employee's  death  and  the  plaintiff  appealed,  obtaining  a  reversal 
of  judgment  and  a  mandate  for  a  new  trial. 

Chief  Justice  Wilkin  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  a  portion 
of  which  is  quoted  herewith.  Referring  to  the  attack  on  the  constitu- 
tionality and  validity  of  the  law  in  question,  he  said: 

The  first  objection  made  to  the  statute  by  counsel  for  appellees  is 
that  it  imposes  legislative  power  upon  the  inspector  of  factories,  in 
that  it  authorizes  him  to  determine  now  man^,  and  in  what  position, 
fire  e8cai>es  shall  be  placed,  etc.  It  is  impossible  for  the  legislature  to 
describe  in  detail  how  many  fire  escapes  shall  be  provided,  how  they 
shall  be  constructed,  and  where  they  shall  be  located,  in  oraer  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  of  occupants,  in  view  of  the  varied 
location,  construction,  and  surroundings  of  the  buildings;  and  hence, 
80  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  acts  similar  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  statute  have  been  sustained  in  other  States,  thoui^h  per- 
baps  the  question  here  raised  has  never  been  directly  presented.  jQie 
■general  rule  is  that  a  statute  must  be  complete  when  it  leaves  the  leff- 
ihtore, — as  to  what  the  law  is, — leaving  its  execution  to  be  veeted  a 
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third  parties.  Thus  it  was  said  inDowling  t;.  Insurance  Co.,  92  Wis. 
63,  65  N.  W.  738,  31  L.  R.  A.  112:  "The  result  of  aU  the  cases  on 
this  subject  is  that  a  law  must  be  complete  in  all  its  terms  and  pro- 
visions when  it  leaves  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  and 
nothing  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  electors,  or  other  appointee 
or  delegate  of  the  legislature,  so  that  in  form  and  substance  it  is  a  law 
in  all  its  details  in  praesenti,  but  which  may  be  left  to  take  effect 
in  futuro.  if  necessary,  upon  the  ascertainment  of  any  prescribed  fact 
or  event."  And  it  is  saia  in  Suth.  St.  Const,  sec.  68:  ''The  true  dis- 
tinction is  between  a  delegation  of  power  to  make  the  law,  which 
involves  a  discretion  as  to  what  the  law  shall  be,  and  conferring  an 
authority  or  discretion  as  to  its  execution,  to  be  exercised  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  law.  The  first  can  not  be  done.  To  the  latter  no 
objection  can  be  made."  In  this  act  the  law  is  complete  in  all  its 
details,  requiring  the  fire  escapes  to  be  put  in  certain  buildings.  In 
the  execution  of  the  law  the  inspector  of  lactones  is  given  a  discretion 
as  to  the  number,  location,  material,  and  construction  of  such  escapes 
in  each  and  every  building.  We  are  unable  to  see  in  what  wav  the 
act,  thus  understood  and  construed,  delegates  to  the  inspector  of  fac- 
tories legislative  powers. 

Of  still  less  force  is  the  objection  that  the  act  confers  judicial  power 
upon  the  inspector  of  factories.  The  inspector  is  given  no  power  to 
judiciallv  determine  any  question,  but  acts  ministerially  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  building  of  nre  escapes. 

A  further  objection,  that  the  statute  is  local  or  special,  is,  we  think, 
without  force.  ' '  Laws  are  general  and  uniform,  not  because  they  oper- 
ate upon  every  person  in  the  State,  for  they  do  not,  but  because  every 
person  who  is  Drought  within  the  relations  and  circumstances  pro- 
vided for  is  affected  by  the  laws.  They  are  general  and  uniform  in 
their  operation  upon  all  persons  in  the  like  situation  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  general  and  uniform  is  not  affected  by  the  number  of  those 
within  the  scope  of  their  operation."  (People  v.  Wright,  70  HI.  388.) 
This  act  applies  to  all  buildings  "four  or  more  stories  in  height,  except- 
ing such  as  are  used  for  private  residences  exclusively,"  with  a  pro- 
viso **that  all  buildings  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,"  etc.,  shall  have  fire  escapes.  Tne  act  can 
not  be  held  to  be  local,  nor  is  it  special  in  its  enactment;  nor  can  we 
see  in  what  sense  it  does  not  operate  uniformly. 


''Labor  Law" — Public  C!ontraot8 — CoNSTrrunoNALrrY  op  Stat- 
ute— ^Intebstate  Commerce — People  ex  rd.  Treat  v.  Coler^  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York^  69  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  776. — Ralph  J. 
Treat  contracted  with  the  State  of  New  York  to  construct  a  certain 
sewer  under  the  provisions  as  to  inspection  and  acceptance  usual  in 
such  cases,  which  being  complied  with,  he  filed  a  proper  certificate 
in  the  office  of  the  comptroller,  asking  for  a  warrant  on  the  chamber- 
lain for  the  sum  due.  This  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  a  violation 
of  section  14  of  the  labor  law  (chapter  416,  laws  of  1897),  which  pro- 
vides that  ''all  stone  of  any  description,  except  paving  blocks  and 
crushed  stone,  used  in  State  or  municipal  works  in  this  State,  or  which 
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is  to  be  worked,  dressed,  or  cai*ved  for  such  use,  shall  be  so  worked, 
dressed,  or  carved  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State."  A  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  with  Treat,  reciting  the  above  provision,  vio- 
lation of  which  would,  under  the  statute,  discharge  the  city  from  any 
liability  under  the  contract. 

In  doing  the  work  contracted  for.  Treat  purchased  and  set  a  sewer 
basin  of  granite,  cut,  dressed,  and  cai*ved  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  this  reason  the  comptroller  withheld  the  warrant.  Suing  for 
a  mandamus  to  compel  the  issue  of  the  warrant,  the  comptroller  being 
upheld,  Treat  appealed  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court. 
Here  the  order  denying  the  writ  was  reversed,  and  Coler,  the  comp- 
troller, appealed  in  turn  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  where 
the  claim  was  confirmed  and  the  provision  of  law  above  cited  was  held 
to  be  unconstitutional,  Chief -Justice  Parker  dissenting. 

Justice  O'Brien  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  said: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  questions  involved  in  the  defend- 
ants' answer  to  the  application  for  the  writ,  since  they  have  just  been 
examined  and  passed  upon  in  another  case.  (People  ex  rel.  Bodgers  v. 
Coler,  166  N.  Y.  1,  59  N.  E.  716  [see  Bulletin  No.  35,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  page  805].)  This  case,  however,  presents  a  new  and 
additional  question,  which  was  not  involved  in  the  Kodgers  case. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  tnat  the  city  and 
the  contractor  have,  in  enect,  been  forbidden  to  purchase  a  granite 
sewer  basin  that  had  been  dressed  or  carved  in  any  other  State.  The 
stone  used  in  such  work  must  be  dressed  or  carved  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  State,  and,  if  the  contractor  ignores  the  statute  and  pro- 
cures dressed  or  carved  stone  in  another  State,  the  city  is  directed  to 
revoke  his  contract,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  discharged  from  all 
liability  to  pay  him  for  the  work.  We  think  that  this  statute  is  void, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  stated  in  our  decision  in  the  case  cited,  but  for 
the  further  reason  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  is  a  regulation  of  conmierce  between  the 
States  which  the  legislature  had  no  power  to  make.  The  citizens  of  this 
State  have  the  right  to  enter  the  markets  of  every  other  State  to  sell 
their  products,  or  to  buy  whatever  they  need,  and  all  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  interstate  conmaerce  by  State  legislation  is  void.  The 
provision  of  the  contract  whereby  the  contractor  agreed  to  do  what 
the  statue  required  is  only  a  part  of  the  legislative  scheme  to  compel 
municipalities  and  contractors  to  use  only  such  stone  as  was  cut,  carved, 
or  dressed  within  this  State  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  and 
consequently  is  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  the  stivtute  itself.  The 
contractor's  agreement  rests  upon  the  statute,  and  must  fall  with  it. 

The  order  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 


Loggers'  Lien — Who  are  Laborers — Construction  of  Stat- 
ute— Meands  v.  Pa/rk  et  al.^  Supreme  Judicial  Cov/rt  of  Maine^  60 
AUani/ic  Reporter^  pdge  706, — In  this  case  Nathan  L.  Meands  undertook 
to  enforce  a  lien  under  the  statute,  chapter  91,  sec.  38,  Bev.  St,  as 
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amended  by  chapter  183,  laws  of  1889,  which  provides  that  "  whoever 
labors  at  cutting,  hauling,  rafting  or  driving  logs  or  lumber,  *  *  ♦ 
has  a  lien  on  the  logs  or  lumber  for  the  amount  due  for  his  personal 
services."  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Franklin  County  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  in  which  it  was  stated 
^^that  the  plaintiff  performed  no  personal  manual  labor  on  the  logs 
attached,  but  was  for  three  days  of  the  time  a  scaler  at  $2.50  per  day,  and 
the  balance  of  time,  to  wit,  sixty  days,  at  $2.50  per  day,  was  foreman 
or  superintendent  of  the  entire  logging  operation,  having  charge  of  the 
men,  etc."  On  this  statement  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  and  appealed. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  State  affirmed  the  conclusion  of  the  court 
below.  The  following  syllabus,  marked  "official"  presents  in  brief 
the  finding  of  the  court  and  the  reasons  therefor: 

1.  The  statute  giving  a  lien  to  those  who  "labor"  at  cutting  or 
hauling  logs  was  obviously  designed  to  afford  protection  to  common 
laborers  who  gain  their  livelih(K>d  by  manual  toil,  and  who  may  be 
imperfectly  qualified  to  protect  thenaselves.  The  word  "labor"  was 
undoubtedly  employed  by  the  legislature  in  its  limited  and  popular 
sense,  to  designate  this  class  of  workmen  who  labor  with  physical 
force  in  the  service  and  under  the  direction  of  another  for  fixea  wages, 
and  such  is  the  primarv  or  specific  lexical  meaning  uniformly  assigned 
to  the  word  "laborer." 

2.  Where  the  plaintiff  "  was  foreman  or  superintendent  of  the  entire 
logging  operation,  having  charge  of  the  men  engaged  in  cutting  and 
hauling  tne  logs"  but  "performed  no  personal  manual  labor  on  the 
logs  attached,'" A^,  that  ne  did  not  "labor"  in  cutting  or  hauling  the 
logs  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

3.  Nor  did  he  labor  at  cutting  and  hauling  logs  while  acting  as 
scaler. 

Mechanics'  Liens — Limitations — Completion  of  Wobk — Gen- 
eral  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.  v.  Schwartz  Bros.  Commission  Co.  et  al.y 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri^  66  Southwestern  Reporter^  po^e  318. — ^The 
commission  company  above  named  had  contracted  to  build  an  addition 
to  an  elevator  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  to  equip  the  same  with  a 
"complete  sprinkling  system  for  putting  out  fire,  *  ♦  ♦  such 
system  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  St.  Louis  board  of  underwriters." 
The  contract  for  the  installation  of  such  an  apparatus  was  sublet  to 
the  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  plaintiff  in  this  suit  to  establish 
a  mechanic's  lien.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  lien  was 
filed  within  four  months  after  the  indebtedness  accrued,  as  prescribed 
by  the  mechanics'  lien  law.  During  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  work 
done  by  the  plaintiff  company  had  been  examined  on  July  23, 1896, 
by  the  inspector  for  the  board  of  underwriters  and  pronounced  satis- 
factory, with  the  exception  of  the  covering  of  certain  steam  coils.  On 
the  promise  of  the  company  to  attend  to  this  matter  later,  the  inspector 
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pronounced  the  work  complete  and  Hie  system  was  immediately  put 
into  operation.  About  November  1  another  inspector  visited  the 
elevator  and  found  the  apparatus  not  satisfactory  in  its  workings. 
The  elevator  company  investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  certain 
air  gauges  called  for  in  the  contract  had  not  been  put  in  and  a  demand 
was  made  on  the  subcontractors  that  these  be  supplied.  Granges  were 
accordingly  put  in  on  November  7.  On  the  9th  it  was  reported  that  a 
^lass  tube  in  one  was  broken  and  must  be  replaced,  and  on  the  12th  a 
defective  valve  was  removed  and  a  perfect  one  provided.  Notes  given 
to  secure  payment  for  the  work  done  by  the  fire  extinguisher  company 
were  not  paid  when  due,  and  on  March  12  following  the  company  filed 
a  mechanic's  lien  and  on  suit  it  secured  judgments  in  the  St.  Louis 
circuit  court  awarding  the  amount  claimed  and  establishing  the  lien. 
From  the  judgment  establishing  the  lien  the  owners  of  the  property 
appealed,  raising  the  point  that  the  time  for  filing  the  lien  had  expired. 
Judge  Valliant  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  From  his  remarks  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted: 

Under  the  terms  of  section  4207,  Rev.  St.  1899,  the  lien  of  the  sub- 
contractor must  be  filed  within  four  months  ^^  after  the  indebtedness 
shall  have  accrued.''  This,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  appellants 
rightly  maintain,  means  within  four  months  after  the  work  is  finished, 
and  does  not  reier  to  the  date  at  which  the  debt  is  due.  The  counsel 
are  also  correct  in  their  position  that  when  the  building  is  substantially 
completed,  and  the  contractor  tenders  it  as  complete,  and  it  is  accepted 
as  such  by  the  owner,  the  contractor  can  not  afterwards,  at  his  own 
instance,  and  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  perform  some  part  that 
was  called  for  in  the  contract,  but  which  had  oeen  omitted  in  the  con- 
struction, and  thereby  extend  the  period  for  filing  his  lien.  And  it  is 
also  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  law  that  where  the  building  is  sub- 
stantiallv  completed,  and  so  treated  by  all  the  parties,  and  delivered 
as  such  by  the  contractor  to  the  owner,  with  onlv  a  few  trifling  partic- 
ulars remaining  to  be  done,  and  as  to  those  the  owner  accepts  the 
Eromise  of  the  contractor  to  do  them  afterwards,  the  promise  to  do 
aing  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  actual  deed,  the  time  for  nling  the  lien 
begins  to  run  from  the  date  of  such  delivery  of  the  building  to  the 
owner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  limitation  does 
not  begin  to 'run  until  the  last  item  called  for  by  the  contract  is  fur- 
nished, or  the  last  work  under  it  is  done.  Under  the  evidence  in  this  case 
the  air  gauges  constituted  no  unimpoi*tant  part  of  the  apparatus;  they 
were  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  system  of  fire  extinguishers; 
and  while,  because  there  was  an  air  gauge  in  the  engine  room,  tiie  svs- 
tem  was  in  condition  to  be,  and  was  actually,  put  into  operation,  yet  tnat 
air  gauge  was  not  what  was  called  for  by  the  contract,  and  was  found 
on  list  to  be  insufficient  to  do  the  work.  Then  a  demand  was  made  on 
the  plaintiff's  superintendent — not  as  a  matter  of  favor,  but  because 
the  contract  required  it — to  put  air  gauges  on  the  four  tanks  at  tixQ 
top  of  the  building,  and  it  was  done.  The  board  of  underwriters  ap- 
proved the  work  July  23d,  and  upon  that  approval  the  plaintiff  put 
the  machine  into  operation,  and  supposed  it  was  finished.    But  there 
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was  no  approval  or  acceptance  by  the  elevator  company,  and  nothing 
done  by  them  to  preclude  them  from  demanding  further  work  of  con- 
struction called  for  in  the  contract,  unless  the  mere  fact  of  using  the 
machine  can  be  so  construed. 

The  court  then  took  up  the  contention  that,  in  any  case,  the  last 
work  done  under  the  contract  was  on  November  7,  and  that  what  was 
done  after  that  date  was  in  the  nature  of  repairs.  There  was  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  parties  to  the  suit  had  conferred  and  had 
agreed  on  November  12  as  the  day  when  the  four  months^  limitation 
should  begin. 

On  these  points  the  court  said: 

We  attach  little  importance  to  that  incident.  As  counsel  for  appellant 
say,  if  the  time  for  fihng  the  lien  expired  before  March  12th,  any  agree- 
ment, if  there  was  any,  made  between  the  parties  on  November  12th  to 
extend  it,  would  have  no  effect.  A  mechanic's  lien  is.  a  creature  of  stat- 
ute, and  not  of  contract.  The  lien  in  this  case  depends  for  its  validitv, 
so  far  as  the  point  now  under  discussion  is  concerned,  on  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff's  work  under  the  contract  was  not  completed  until  November 
12th.  Whilst  the  combination  gauges  were  put  in  on  the  7th,  yet  as  soon 
as  put  to  test  they  were  found  to  have  defects,  and  were  not  rendered 
efficient  until  the  12th.  Correcting  defects  thus  discovered  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  making  repairs,  but  of  rendering  the  original  perfect. 


Payment  of  Wages — Redemption  of  Store  Orders  in  Money — 
constttutionality  of  statute — interference  with  right  of 
Contract — KnoxviUe  Iron  Co,  v.  Harbison^  United  States  Suprane 
Cawrt^  ^  Supreme  Cov/rt  Reporter^  page  1. — Complaint  was  brought 
by  Samuel  Harbison  in  the  chancery  court  of  Knox  County,  Tenn., 
to  secure  a  decree  for  the  redemption  by  the  Knoxville  Iron  Company 
of  certain  orders  for  coal,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  11,  acts  of 
1899.  This  law  requires  all  companies  using  store  orders  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  to  pay  laborers  and  employees,  to  redeem 
the  same  at  face  value  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
in  the  hands  of  their  employees,  laborei's,  or  a  bona  fide  holder,  on 
demand  not  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  issuance  thereof. 

Orders  for  coal  had  been  drawn  by  certain  employees,  and  after 
acceptance  by  the  company  had  been  purchased  by  the  complainant, 
Harbison,  who  was  a  licensed  dealer  in  securities.  The  company 
denied  that  the  complainant  was  a  bona  fide  holder  of  the  orders  in 
question.  The  decree  was  granted,  however,  and  was  afterwards 
affirmed  by  the  court  of  chancery  appeals  of  Tennessee.  Appeal  was 
then  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  sustained  the 
courts  below,  but  allowed  a  writ  of  error  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  the  validity, 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  law  above  referred  to. 
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In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  used  in 
part  the  following  language: 

The  views  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  enactment  in  question,  sufficiently  appear  in  the  following 
extracts  from  its  opinion,  a  copy  of  which  is  found  in  the  record: 

^^Confessedly,  the  enactment  now  called  in  question  is  in  all  respects 
a  valid  statute  and  free  from  objection  as  such,  except  that  it  is  chal- 
lenged as  an  arbitrary  interference  with  !;he  right  of  contract,  on 
account  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  not  the  ^  law 
of  the  land'  or  'due  process  of  law.'" 

*'The  act  does,  undoubtedly,  abridge  or  qualify  the  right  of  contract 
in  that  it  re(|uires  that  certam  obligations  payable  in  the  first  instance 
in  merchandise  shall  in  certain  contingencies  be  paid  in  money;  yet  it  is 
as  certainly  general  in  its  terms,  embi*acing  equally  every  employer 
and  employee  who  is  or  may  be  in  like  situation  and  circumstances, 
and  it  is  enforceable  in  the  usual  modes  established  in  the  administra- 
tion of  governmeiit  with  respect  to  kindred  mattei's. 

''Under  the  act  the  present  defendant  may  issue  weekly  ordei*s  for 
coal,  as  formerly,  and  may  pay  them  in  that  commodity  when  desired 
by  tne  holder,  but  instead  of  being  able,  as  fonnerly,  to  compel  the 
holder  to  accept  payment  of  such  orders  in  coal,  the  holder  may,  under 
the  act,  compel  defendant  to  pay  them  in  money.  In  this  way  and  to 
this  extent  the  defendant's  right  of  contract  is  affected. 

"Its  tendency,  though  slight  it  may  be,  is  to  place  the  employer  and 
the  employee  upon  equal  gi'ound  in  the  matter  of  wages,  and,  so  far 
as  calculated  to  accomplish  that  end,  it  deserves  commendation.  Being 
general  in  its  operation  and  enforceable  by  ordinary  suit,  and  being 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  upon  other  constitutional  grounds, 
the  act  is  entitled  to  full  recognition  as  the  ' Ibw  of  the  land'  and  'due 
process  of  law '  as  to  the  matters  embraced.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"The  act  before  us  is  neither  prohibitory  nor  penal;  not  special, 
but  general;  tending  toward  equality  between  employer  and  employee 
in  the  matter  of  wages;  intended  and  well  calculated  to  promote  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  prevent  strife,  violence,  and  bloodshed.  Such 
being  the  character,  purpose,  and  tendency  of  the  act,  we  have  no 
hesi&tion  in  holding  that  it  is  valid,  both  as  general  legislation,  with- 
out reference  to  the  State's  reserved  police  power,  and  also  as  a  whole- 
some regulation  adopted  in  the  proper  exercise  of  that  power." 

The  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  justified  its  conclusions  by  so  full 
and  satisfactory  a  reference  to  the  decisions  of  this  court  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  travel  over  the  same  ground. 

The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  is  affirmed. 


Payment  of  Wages — Redemption  of  Store  Orders  in  Monet — 
Constitutionality  of  Statute — State  Control  of  Foreign  Cor- 
porations— Dayton  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  v.  Barton  ^  United  States 
Supreme  Courts  S^  Supreme  Court  Beporter,  page  5.  — ^This  case  arose 
under  chapter  11,  acts  of  1899,  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  is  similar  in  many  points  to  the  case  reported  just  above,  under 
the  same  statute.     The  Dayton  Coal  and  Iron  Company  (Limited)  is  a 

^'poration  organized  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  doing  business 
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in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  T.  A.  Barton  brought  suit  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Rhea  County  as  a  bona  fide  holder  of  certain  store  orders, 
issued  by  said  company,  to  recover  the  value  of  the  same,  the  company 
denying  the  validity  of  the  act  above  mentioned.  The  plaintiff,  Bar- 
ton, obtained  judgment  in  the  circuit  court,  which  judgment  was 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

On  writ  of  error  allowed  by  tiie  chief  justice  of  the  State  supreme 
court  the  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
opinion  being  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Shiras. 

Having  referred  to  the  case  of  Knoxville  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison, 
reported  above,  he  continued: 

The  only  difference  in  the  cases  is  that  in  the  former  the  plaintiff  in 
error  was  a  domestic  corporation  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  while  in 
the  present  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  a  foreign  corporation.  If  that  fact 
can  be  considered  as  a  ground  for  a  different  conclusion,  it  would  not 
help  the  present  plaintiff  in  error,  whose  right,  as  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, to  carry  on  business  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  might  be  deemed 
subject  to  the  condition  of  obeying  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the 
legislation  of  the  State.  As  was  said  in  Orient  Ins.  Co.  v.  Daggs,  172 
U.  S.  657,  43  L.  Ed.  662,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  281,  that  ''which  a  State 
may  do  with  corporations  of  its  own  creation  it  may  do  with  foreign 
corporations  admitted  into  the  State.  The  po^er  of  a  State  to  impose 
conditions  upon  foreign  corporations  is  certainly  as  extensive  as  the 
power  over  domestic  corporations." 

The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  is  affirmed. 


Railroad  Companies — Payment  of  Wages  to  Discharged 
Employee — Statutory  Penalty — Louisiana  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Co.  V.  Phd/ps^  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas^  65  Southwestern 
Reporter^  page  709. — In  this  case  M.  V.  Phelps  brought  an  action 
under  the  laws  of  Arkansas  to  recover  on  a  claim  for  wages  and  pen- 
alty. He  was  an  engineer  on  the  above-named  road,  about  half  his  run 
being  in  Arkansas  and  the  remainder  in  Louisiana.  He  was  employed 
at  Shreveport  and  discharged  at  Gibbsland,  both  places  being  in  the 
latter  State.  The  circuit  court  of  Columbia  County,  Ark.,  awarded 
both  wages  and  penalty,  and  the  company  appealed. 

Judge  Riddick  announced  the  reversal  of  this  judgment,  using  in 
part  the  following  language: 

Although  he  [Phelps]  performed  a  portion  of  the  services  for  which 
he  sues  in  this  State,  still  we  think  it  is  very  clear  that  the  right  of 
action  accruing  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  contract  and  his  discharge  from 
the  service  of  the  company  depends  upon  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  and 
not  upon  those  of  Arkansas.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  has  no 
right  to  claim  a  penalty  under  the  statutes  of  this  State  providing  that, 
when  a  corporation  engaged  in  operating  a  railroad  shall  discharge  anv 
employee,  the  unpaid  wages  of  such  employee  shall  become  due,  ana, 
if  tne  same  be  not  paid  on  the  day  of  his  discharge,  ^^  then  as  a  penalty 
for  such  nonpayment  the  w^es  of  such  servant  or  employee  shall  con- 
tinue at  the  i^me  rate  until  paid.^^    (Sand.  &  H.  Dig.,  Sec.  6243.) 
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That  statute  certainly  does  not  protect  an  employee  who  was  neither 
employed  nor  discharged  in  this  State,  and  wnose  only  claim  for  the 
penalty  imposed  is  that  he  performed  a  portion  of  the  services  sued 
for  in  this  State. 
Judgment  must  be  reversed,  and  a  new  trial  granted. 


Removal  of  Causes — ^Joindeb  of  Neglioent  Sebvant  wtth 
Masteb —  Wi'MtarHs  Administraior  v.  lUinais  Central  Railroad  Co, 
ei  al.^  Court  of  Appeals  of  KentiuJcy^  65  Southtoestem  Reporter^  page 
/c^.— Suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  McCracken  County  by 
the  administrator  of  Alex.  Winston  to  recover  damages  from  the 
above-named  railway  company  and  from  two  of  its  employees  for 
the  death  of  said  Winston.  It  was  alleged  that  Winston^s  death  had 
been  occasioned  by  an  engineer  and  fireman  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany negligently  operating  a  train,  running  it  at  an  unusually  high 
rate  of  speed  in  the  city  of  Paducah,  and  by  reason  of  such  negligence 
driving  the  train  of  cars  against  him. 

Chapter  1,  section  6,  Statutes  of  Kentucky,  provides  that,  when  the 
death  of  a  person  shall  result  from  an  injury  inflicted  by  negligence  or 
wrongful  act,  "damages  may  be  recovered  for  such  death  from  the 
person  or  persons,  company  or  companies,  corporation  or  corporations, 
their  agents  or  servants,  causing  the  same."  Sheppard,  engineer,  and 
White,  fireman,  were  residents  of  McCracken  County.  The  railroad, 
being  a  nonresident  corporation,  petitioned  to  have  the  cause  removed 
to  the  Federal  court,  which  the  court  allowed,  from  which  judgment  the 
plaintiff  appealed. 

Chief  Justice  Paynter  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  reversing 
the  court  below: 

It  was  averred  in  the  petition  for  removal  that  the  plaintiff  made 
Sheppard  and  White  defendants  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
removal  of  the  case  to  the  Federal  court.  It  is  immatenal  what  may 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  plaintiff  in  making  them  defendants 
with  the  railroad  company,  if  the  petition  states  a  joint  cause  of  action 
against  them.  If  the  cause  of  action  is  joint,  simplv  because  the  plain- 
tiff might  have  elected  to  proceed  against  the  aefendant  corpoi-ation 
alone  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  prosecute  his  action  in  the  State 
court.  Under  section  6,  Ky.  St.,  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  proceed 
severally  or  jointly  against  those  who  are  liable  for  the  injury  inflicted 
resulting  in  death.  The  court  below  erred  in  allowing  the  petition  to 
be  filed  and  in  accepting  the  bond,  as  the  appellee  milroaa  company' 
was  not  entitled  to  have  the  case  removed. 


Seamen — Settlement — Release — Petterason  et  al,  v.  Empire  Travjt- 
portalion  Co.^  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Ninth  Circuity 
111  Federal  Reporter^  page  931. — Pettersson  and  others  undertook  to 
establish  a  claim  for  wages  due  by  the  abov-named  company,  and 
from  an  advei'se  decision  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
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ihe  northern  district  of  California  they  appealed.  These  men  had 
signed  for  seiTice  on  the  Permsylvania^  a  vessel  employed  as  a  Gov- 
ernment transport,  for  a  voyage  to  Manila  and  such  other  ports  as  the 
master  might  direct,  and  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  discharge,  the 
voyage  not  to  exceed  six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  the  six  months 
the  vessel  was  at  Manila,  and  the  men  demanded  their  payment  and 
discharge.  Under  the  orders  of  the  military  governor  their  demand 
was  refused,  and  on  their  refusal  to  serve  any  longer  they  were  arrested 
and  confined  by  the  military  authorities,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
San  Francisco  by  another  vessel.  In  the  meantime  the  Pennsyloania 
had  arrived  and  depai*ted  on  another  voyage.  The  master  had  left 
with  a  shipping  commissioner  the  amount  of  wages  due  the  men  for 
their  six  months'  service,  together  with  a  release  executed  by  him. 
On  the  men's  arrival  they  demanded  payment  of  wages  to  date — about 
three  months  additional.  They  were  without  money  and  finally 
accepted  the  amounts  left  for  them,  but  not  without  considerable 
objection.  They  declared  at  the  time  that  they  would  sue  for  the 
additional  three  months'  pay,  but  before  receiving  the  money  left  for 
them  they  were  required  by  the  conmiissioner  to  sign  a  mutual  release, 
which  the  master  of  the  transport  bad  signed  and  left  with  the  com- 
missioner. The  signing  was  not  done  under  formal  protest,  and  the 
commissioner  testified  that,  while  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  pay 
them  unless  they  signed  the  release,  he  did  not  look  upon  what  they 
said  as  a  protest.  Sections  4549  and  4552  of  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes  require  seamen  to  be  discharged  and  paid  their  wages  before 
a  duly  authorized  shipping  commissioner,  in  whose  presence  a  mutual 
release  shall  be  signed  and  attested  by  him,  and  pi*ovide  that  such 
release  '^  shall  operate  as  a  mutual  discharge  and  settlement  of  all 
demands  for  wages  between  the  parties  thereto,  on  account  of  wages, 
in  respect  of  the  past  voyage  or  engagement." 

Touching  the  validity  of  the  release,  signed  by  Pettersson  and  his 
companions.  Judge  Ross,  who  delivei'ed  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

It  is  insisted  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the  release  in  question 
is  invalid  because  the  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  was  not  present  with 
them  before  the  shipping  commissioner.  The  statute  does  not  so 
require.  In  such  cases  as  the  present,  both  the  master  and  the  seamen 
are  required  to  appear  before  the  shipping  commissioner,  and,  in  the 
event  of  agreement,  to  assent  to  such  settlement,  and  to  manifest  such 
assent  by  signing  a  mutual  release  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioner, 
who  is  required  to  sign  and  attest  it,  ana  retain  the  same  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute 
expressly  or  by  implication  requiring  the  master  and  the  seamen  to 
appear  before  the  snipping  commissioner  at  the  same  time.  No  good 
reason  is  perceived  why  a  proposition  of  settlement  may  not  be  left 
with  the  commissioner  by  the  party  making  it,  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  the  other  party  when  he  appears  befoi-e  that  officer.  We 
agree  with  the  court  oelow  that  the  execution  of  the  release  is  con- 
clusive against  the  appellants. 
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Weighing  Coal  Before  Screening — CoNSTrrunoNALmr  of  Stat- 
ute—  Woodson  V.  State  J  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas^  65  Southwestern 
Reporter^  page  465. — In  tiie  circuit  court  of  Sebastian  County,  C.  C. 
Woodson,  agent  and  manager  of  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
was  indicted  for  failing  to  weigh  coal  before  it  was  screened,  and  to 
pay  for  the  mining  of  the  same  according  to  the  weight  so  ascertained. 
The  statute  under  which  indictment  was  found  makes  it  "  the  duty  of 
any  ciorporation,  company,  or  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  min- 
ing and  selling  coal  by  weight  or  measure,  and  employing  twenty  or 
more  persons,  to  procure  and  constantly  keep  on  hand  at  the  proper 
place  the  necessary  scales  and  measures,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary  to  correctly  weigh  and  measure  the  coal  mined  by  such  cor- 
poration, company,  or  person/'  The  second  section  provides  that 
"all  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  weight  shall  be  weighed  before  it  is 
screened,  and  shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  weight  so  ascertained, 
at  such  price  per  ton  or  bushel  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  such  owner  or 
operator  and  the  miners  who  mined  the  same." 

From  a  judgment  assessing  a  fine,  Woodson  appealed  on  the  ground 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute.  The  supreme  court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  Chief  Justice  Bunn  dissenting.  Jus- 
tice Riddick,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court, 
used  in  part  the  following  language: 

It  is  said  by  counsel  for  appellant  that  this  [the  law  cited  above]  is 
class  legislation;  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  divide  the  operators  of  coal  mines  into 
two  classes;  that  it  permits  such  an  operator  employing  less  than 
twenty  men  to  pay  for  digging  his  coal  according  to  the  weight  of 
screened  coal  produced,  while  the  operator  employing  twenty  men  must 
weigh  his  coal  before  screening  it,  and  pay  according  to  the  weight 
thus  ascertained.  But  we  do  not  so  understand  the  statute.  The  hrst 
section,  it  is  true,  requires  only  those  operators  of  coal  mines  that 
employ  twenty  or  more  persons  to  keep  on  hand  certain  weights  and 
measures;  but  the  second  section,  for  a  violation  of  which  the  defend- 
ant is  being  prosecuted,  applies,  it  seems  to  us,  to  all  operators  of  coal 
mines.  It  includes  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  operator,  though  by 
the  first  section  the  operator  emploving  less  than  twenty  men  is  not 
required  to  procure  and  keep  on  hand  the  weights  and  measures 
mentioned.  He  can,  if  convenient,  use  the  scales  or  measures  belong- 
ing to  others;  but  if  there  are  none  such  convenient,  he  must  neces- 
sarily keep  them,  or  he  can  not  pay  for  his  coal  by  weight.  As 
to  the  second  section  (the  one  involved  here),  there  is  no  distinction 
made.  All  operators  are  by  it  treated  alike,  and  required  to  weigh 
before  screening  all  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  weight.  It  therefore 
seems  to  us  that  the  contention  that  this  statute  is  an  example  of  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  class  legislation  can  not  be  sustained. 

It  is  next  said  that  the  act  violates  the  constitution  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States,  **by  restricting  the  right  to  contract,  by 
taking  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  oy  denying  to  cer- 
tain operators  and  workers  in  coal  mines  the  right  of  civil  liberty  and 
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the  pursuit  of  happiness. '^  If  we  concede  the  contention  of  counsel 
that  ^^the  right  to  contract  in  a  lawful  private  business  on  terms  sat- 
isfactory to  the  parties  is  a  part  of  the  natural  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
which  tne  legislature  can  not  take  away,"  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
corporation  is  equally  exempt  from  legislative  control  in  that  respect. 
The  citizen  does  not  derive  his  power  to  contract  from  the  legislature. 
The  corporation  does,  and  it  possesses  only  such  powers  as  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  legislative  will,  and  these,  under  our  constitu- 
tion, are  liable  to  be  altered,  revoked,  or  annulled  by  the  power  that 
granted  them.  The  onlj  limitation  on  this  power  of  the  legislature 
contained  in  our  constitution  is  that  the  alteration,  revocation,  or 
annulment  of  the  corporate  powers  must  be  made  *'  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  in  just  ice  shall  be  done  to  the  corporators."  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whether 
injustice  has  been  done  the  incorporators  depends  upon  the  facts  of 
each  case  in  which  an  alteration  or  revocation  of  corporate  powers  has 
been  attempted.  We  do  not  see  that  the  statute  under  consideration 
here  is  open  to  any  such  objection.  It  was  made  to  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  its  passage,  and  was  prospective  in  its  operation.  It  did 
not  interfere  with  vested  rights  or  existing  contracts,  or  deprive  such 
corporations  of  any  property  possessed  by  them.  Being  satisfied  that 
this  control  of  these  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining 
coal  in  this  State  is  authorized  by  the  power  reserved  in  the  constitu- 
tion to  ^' alter,  revoke  or  annul  their  chartei*s,"  we  must  hold  this 
statute  to  be  valid. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Conspiracy — Illegal  Cobcbinations— Rules  of  Association — 
Damages — Oatzow  v.  Buening  et  al.^  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin^  81 
Northwestern  Reporter^  page  1003, — In  this  case  John  Ghitzow  brought 
suit  in  the  superior  court  of  Milwaukee  County  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  caused  by  an  alleged  unlawful  conspiracy  and  acts  done 
pursuant  thereto.  One  of  the  defendants,  Buening,  was  secretary  of 
an  association  known  as  the  '*  Liverymen's  Association  of  Milwau- 
kee," while  the  other,  Schubert,  was  a  member  of  the  same.  During 
the  trial  it  appeared  by  the  complaint  and  by  evidence  that  Ghitzow 
had  employed  and  paid  Schubert  for  the  services  of  a  hearse  and  car- 
riage for  use  at  the  funeral  of  the  former's  child.  The  vehicles  came 
as  agreed  and  were  in  waiting  until  near  the  time  they  would  be 
needed  for  the  journey  to  the  cemetery,  when  the  defendants,  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  between  themselves,  caused  the  drivers  of  the 
hearse  and  carriage  to  take  the  vehicles  away.  It  was  claimed  that 
this  conduct  was  the  result  of  a  malicious  design  to  humiliate  and 
injure  the  plaintiff,  and  for  his  humiliation  and  distress,  as  well  as  for 
the  loss  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  vehicles,  he  asked  damages.  The 
undertaker  in  charge  was  one  Nieman,  a  liveryman  and  undertaker 
not  a  member  of  the  liverymen's  association,  and  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  this  association  to  allow  carriages  owned  by  its  members  to 
be  hired  under  such  circumstances.     It  appeared  that  Schubert  did  not 
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know  that  the  hearse  and  carriage  were  to  be  used  by  Nieman,  but  he 
had  given  instructions  that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  the  bam  if 
a  nonunion  man  was  in  charge.  Buening  learned  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  hiring  and  proceeded  to  the  home  of  (Jatzow  and  created  disturb- 
ance and  confusion,  declaring  his  intention  to  **  break  up  this  funeral." 
It  was  at  his  immediate  instance  that  the  vehicles  went  away,  though 
his  conduct  was  fully  ratified  by  Schubert,  the  owner  of  the  vehicles. 
Among  the  instructions  which  the  defendants'  counsel  asked  the  court 
to  give  the  jury  were  the  following: 

9.  If  Schubert,  in  depriving  plaintiff  of  the  use  of  the  hearse  and  car- 
riage, had  no  other  motive  than  to  protect  himself  from  incurring  a  pen- 
alty for  violating  the  rules  of  the  liverymen's  association,  he  can  not  be 
n^e  to  pay  damages  to  plaintiff  by  way  of  punishment  even  if  his  con- 
duct towards  plaintiff  were  ille^l. 

10.  If  Buening  acted  solely  in  performance  of  his  duty  as  secretary 
of  the  liverymeirs  association,  he  is  not  liable  to  plaintiff. 

These  were  refused,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  On  exceptions  taken  and  a  refusal  to  grant  a  new  trial,  the 
case  came  before  the  supreme  court.  Judgment  was  reversed  and  the 
case  remanded  for  a  new  trial  because  of  errors  in  instructions  which 
need  not  be  noted  here.  The  position  of  the  trial  court  as  to  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  combination  and  the  effect  of  association  rules  was  sustained, 
as  appears  from  the  following  citations  from  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
delivered  by  Judge  Marshall: 

It  is  urged  that  the  cause  of  action  stated  in  the  complaint  is  for 
breach  of  contract,  hence  that  instructions  to  the  jury,  permitting  an 
assessment  of  damages  as  in  a  tort  action,  were  erroneous.  The  trial 
court  rightly  decided  that  the  purpose  of  the  action,  as  stated  in  the 
complaint,  was  to  recover  compensation  for  damages  suffered  through 
tortious  conduct  of  the  defendants.  The  complaint  sets  forth  a  con- 
spiracy to  commit  a  wrong  and  acts  pursuant  thereto,  to  the  special 
injury  of  the  plaintiff.  There  is  no  room  for  serious  controversy  on 
that  point. 

Several  errors  are  assigned  on  the  theory  that  the  combination  of 
liverymen,  known  as  the  '^  Liverymen's  Association  of  Milwaukee,"  to 
limit  their  services  to  persons  patronizing  them  exclusively,  and  to 
monopolize  the  livery  business  in  Milwaukee,  including  such  service  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  to  carry  prices  to  and  maintain  them  at  such 
a  level  as  the  combination  might  see  fit  to  adopt,  and  acts  done  in  pur- 
suit of  the  purposes  of  sucn  combination  to  the  prejudice  of,  and 
regardless  of  their  effect  upon,  plaintiff,  were  not  unlawful.  The  trial 
court  decided  to  the  contrary. 

All  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  are  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  illegal,  unless  they  are  for  the  reasonable  protection,  by  reason- 
able and  lawful  means,  of  persons  dealing  legally  with  some  subject- 
matter  of  contract.  A  combination  that  will  resort  to  such  means  as 
the  ruthless  breaking  in  upon  the  solemnities  of  a  funeral  ceremony, 
or  that  aims  to  entirely  monopolize  such  an  essential  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country  as  is  usually  fur- 
bished in  cities  by  liverymen,  and  to  stifle  competition  and  hamper 
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individual,  independent  industry  in  regard  to  such  business  as  to  par- 
alyze individual  effort  and  compel  every  person,  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  facilities  for  a  funeral,  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  com- 
bine, will  not  stand  the  test  above  indicated.  Such  was  the  livery- 
men's union  under  consideration,  bv  the  uncontroverted  evidence. 
Such  a  combination  is  clearly  unlawful  as  a^inst  public  policy,  and 
the  means  resorted  to  to  effect  its  purposes  m  this  case  were  likewise 
unlawful.  If  an  unlawful  combination  exists,  it  is  none  the  less 
unlawful  because  existing  under  a  self-imposed  constitution  and  gov- 
erned by  by-laws,  and  because  it  conducts  its  operations  in  a  public  or 
semipublic  way,  asserting  the  right,  in  pursuit  of  its  purposes,  to 
inteirere  with  individual  liberty  and  with  the  public  interests.  In  a 
proceedinj^  for  damages  for  wrongdoing  by  such  a  combination  to  the 
special  injury  of  an  individual,  tne  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
association,  and  protests  of  its  members  of  innocence  of  bad  intent, 
and  of  adherence  to  the  obligations  of  the  association,  however  inno- 
cent may  be  its  name,  to  prevent  incurring  its  penalties,  will  consti- 
tute no  protection  wnatever,  as  regards  compensatory  oama^es,  to  a 
person  specially  injured  by  overt  acts  of  its  members  in  pursuit  of  the 
purposes  of  the  conspiracy. 

Employers'  Liability — Duty  of  Employer — Assumption  of 
Risk — Instbuctions — Smith  v.  Gulf^  West  Texas  and  Pacijic  Rail- 
way Co.^  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas^  66  Southwestern  Reporter^ 
pa^e  83. — Smith  sued  in  the  district  court  of  Bee  County  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  received  whije  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named 
company.  Judgment  was  entered  for  the  company,  and,  on  excep- 
tions to  the  instructions  of  the  judge  to  the  jury,  an  appeal  was  taken. 
The  facts  appear  with  sufficient  fullness  in  the  part  of  the  court's  opin- 
ion quoted  herewith. 

Justice  Neill  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below: 

Without  discussing  the  testimony,  we  believe  the  evidence  reason- 
ably tends  to  show  (1)  that  appellant  when  he  entered  appellee's  serv- 
ice had  no  experience  in  doing  bridge  work,  and  that  ne  infoimed 
the  appellee,  wnen  he  was  employed,  of  his  inexperience  in  such  work; 
(2)  that  his  inexperience  continued  from  the  date  of  his  employment 
to  the  time  of  his  alleged  injury;  (3)  that  a  chisel  bar  is  not  the  proper 
and  safe  implement  for  use  in  fining  rails  on  railroad  bridges;  (4)  tnat 
appellee,  which  knew,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  could  have 
known,  that  it  was  not  a  proper  and  safe  instrument  with  which  to  do 
such  work,  but  that  a  pinch  bar  was,  furnished  the  appellant  with  such 
unsafe  and  improper  instrument,  and  ordered  him  to  take  such 
improper  and  unsaie  instrument  and  go  upon  the  bridge  and  assist  in 
lining  the  rails  of  the  track;  (5)  that  appellant,  by  reason  of  his  inex- 
perience, did  not  know  that  such  instrument  was  improper  and  unsafe 
with  which  to  do  the  work;  (6)  that  in  obedience  to  such  order  he  took- 
the  chisel  bar,  went  on  the  bridge,  inserted  the  end  of  the  bar  betjrfeen 
the  stringer  and  the  rail,  and  used  it  as  a  lever  for  lining  the.raiTwith 
the  track,  and  the  bar,  by  reason  of  its  being  an  improper' instrument 
with  which  to  do  the  work,  slipped,  whereby  he  was  tltrown  or  caused 
to  fall  from  the  bridge  alx)ut  ti»n  feet,  to  the  ground,  which  caused  him 
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the  in  juries  complained  of.     Upon  the  evidence  tending  to  show  these 
fact8,  the  ca8e  nhould  have  been  submitted  on  a  proper  charge. 

The  role  that  the  master  is  not  liable  for  injuries  personally  suffered 
by  his  servant  through  the  ordinary  risks  incident  to  his  employment 
is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  master  has  performed  such 
duties  as  personally  rests  upK>n  him,  to  the  servant.  Among  these 
duties  devolving  upon  the  master  is  the  one  to  use  ordinary  care  and 
diligence  to  provide  for  his  servant's  use  such  reasonably  safe  imple- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  insure  the  servant  safety  while 
doing  his  work.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  the  implement  furnished 
should  be  good  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  it  must  be  reasonably  safe 
and  suitable  for  the  work  which  the  servant  is  to  perform.  If  the  master 
knows,  or  would  have  known  if  he  had  used  ordinary  care  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  that  the  tools  which  he  provides  for  the  use  of  his  servant  are 
unsafe,  and  his  servant,  without  contributory  fault,  suffers  injury 
thereby,  the  master  is  liable  therefor.  (Shear.  &  R.  Neg,  sec.  194; 
Geloneck  v.  Pump  Co.,  Mass, ,  43  N.  E.  85;  Cooley,  Torts,  2d.  Ed.,  657.) 
The  servant  has  a  right  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  to  the 
contrary,  that  when  his  master  furnishes  him  an  implement,  and  directs 
him  to  use  it  in  doing  a  specific  piece  of  work,  such  implement  is 
reasonably  safe,  suitable,  and  adapted  to  the  labor  directed^to  be  per- 
formed (Railway  Co.  v.  Hannig,  91  Tex.  347,  43  S.  W.  508);  and  ft  in 
using  such  implement  he  is  ignorant  of  its  unfitness  or  inadaptability 
to  the  work,  and  he  is  injured,  while  using  the  implement  with  reason- 
able care,  by  reason  of  its  being  unsafe  and  not  aaapted  to  do  the  work 
for  which  it  was  furnished  him,  the  master  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  such  injury. 


Employers'  LiABiLmr — Duty  of  Employer — Contributory  Neg- 
ligence— Miller  V.  Inman^  Paulsen  and  Co,^  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon^  66  Pacific  Reporter^  page  713. — Action  was  brought  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Multnomah  County  by  Marie  Miller  as  administratrix 
of  Frederick  J.  Miller,  to  recover  damages  for  his  death.  Miller,  who 
lost  his  life  from  an  injury  received  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defend- 
ant company,  was  required  among  other  duties  to  remove  sawdust  and 
trimmings  from  a  space  between  a  saw  in  a  mill  and  a  wall  4  or  5  feet 
distant.  Over  this  space  revolved  a  shaft  2i  inches  in  diameter,  at 
the  rate  of  500  revolutions  per  minute.  On  this  shaft,  less  than  4 
feet  from  the  saw,  was  a  flange  coupling  9  inches  in  diameter,  held 
together  by  bolts  and  nuts.  These  bolts  ran  parallel  with  the  shaft 
and  one  of  them  projected  about  li  inches  beyond  the  nut.  Miller's 
work  frequently  obliged  him  to  stoop  or  reach  under  this  shaft  and 
coupling,  and  while  so  engaged  he  was  caught  and  whirled  about  the 
shaft,  receiving  such  injuries  that  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Damages 
were  awarded  and  the  defendant  appealed. 

Chief  Justice  Bean  announced  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  and  from  his  remarks  the 
following  is  quoted: 

It  needs  no  argument  or  authority  to  show  that  the  defendant  was 
'^ent  in  leaving  the  bolt  in  the  condition  indicated  by  the  evidence. 
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It  is  contended,  however,  that  it  could  not  reasonably  have  been  antici- 
pated that  anyone  would  be  injured  thereby,  and  that  the  increased  risk 
occasioned  by  the  projecting  bolt  was  open  and  visible,  and  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  servant.  But  we  do  not  think  either  of  these  posi- 
tions sound.  The  defendant  required  its  employees  to  work  near,  and 
often  under,  the  revolving  shaft  and  coupling,  and  must  be  held  to 
have  known  that  they  were  liable  to  accidentally  come  in  contact  there- 
with. It  was  therefore  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  see  that 
the  danger  naturally  incident  to  the  service  was  not  increased.  That 
the  work  might  have  been  done  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
bolt,  or  that  no  one  had  ever  before  been  injured  by  it,  although  it 
had  been  in  the  same  condition  for  sevei*al  years,  is  no  justification  for 
defendant's  negligence,  and  no  defense  to  this  action.  The  question 
is  not  what  might  or  could  have  been  done,  but  whether  the  danger  to 
the  servant  was  increased  by  the  projecting  bolt.  In  regard  to  the 
other  point,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Miller  knew  of  the  condition  of 
the  bolt,  nor  was  it  such  an  open  risk  as  to  charge  him  with  knowl- 
edge thereof.  It  was  not  visible  when  the  shaft  was  in  motion,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  ite  revolutions;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Miller 
ever  saw  the  shaft  at  rest,  and,  if  he  did,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  look 
for  defects  of  that  kind.  He  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  machinery 
was  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition,  and  that  the  danger  or  hazard 
incident  to  his  employment  had  not  been  increased  by  the  negligent 
act  of  the  defendant. 

It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  projecting  bolt  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  Miller's  death.  True,  no  one  saw  hun  come  in 
contact  with  it,  but  he  was  seen  a  moment  later,  being  whirled  around 
the  shaft;  and  his  clothes,  which  had  been  torn  from  his  body,  were 
found  wrapped  around  the  coupling.  This  was  sufficient  to  autnorize 
the  jury  to  nnd  that  he  was  caught  by  the  projecting  bolt. 


Employers'  Liability — Duty  of  Ebiployer — Negligence —  Wd%h 
V.  Cornell^  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York^  61  Northeastern  Reporter^ 
page  891. — James  Welsh  sued  John  M.  Cornell  for  damages  on  account 
of  an  injury  received  while  in  his  employ.  The  trial  court  awarded 
no  damages,  but  on  appeal  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme 
court  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  From  this  order  Cornell  appealed  to 
the  court  of  appeals  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  last  order  with 
affirmation  of  the  decision  of  the  trial  court.  The  facts  appear  in  \h» 
portion  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  quoted  below: 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the 

Slaintiff,  and  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  negl^ence  of  the 
efendant.  The  plaintiff,  his  servant,  was  injured  while  in  the  defend- 
ant's employ  by  me  breaking  and  falling  oi  a  portion  of  a  clamp  to 
which  was  attached  the  guy  rope  of  a  derrick  owned  by  the  def enaant 
and  in  use  upon  his  premises  vrhen  the  accident  Oi'curred.  The  plain- 
tiff was  at  work  under  this  guy  rope,  and  immediately  in  front  of  a 
post  to  which  it  was  attached  by  the  clamp  which  gave  wav.  As  neg- 
ligence is  not  to  be  presumed,  but  must  be  proved  to  entitle  the  plain- 
tiff to  recover,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  show  that  the  accident  was 
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the  result  of  the  defendant's  negligence.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  defend- 
ant to  exercise  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  to  provide  for  the  saf e^ 
of  his  servants,  and  to  furnish  appliances  that  were  reasonably  safe 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose^for  wnich  they  were  employed.  Unless 
there  is  proof  in  this  case  showing  the  absence  of  ordinary  care  upon 
the  part  of  the  master  in  furnishing  or  maintaining  the  appliance  which 
was  broken,  the  plaintiff  can  not  recover.  Practically,  the  only  facts 
established  by  any  tangible  or  substantial  proof  were  the  plaintiff's 
injury,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  piece  of  the  broken 
clamp.  What  occasioned  the  break  was  not  shown,  although  there 
was  some  speculation  or  conjecture  as  to  the  cause.  There  was  no 
proper  proof,  direct  or  inferential,  that  the  clamp  was  made  of  defec- 
tive iron,  or  that  it  was  defectively  made,  or  that  it  was  not  properly 
maintained,  except  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
gave  way.  The  only  proof  which  even  tended  to  show  any  defect  in 
uie  clamp  was  that  one  witness  testified  that  he  glanced  at  the  broken 
piece,  that  it  looked  like  freshly  broken  iron,  and  that  on  the  corner 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  rust;  but  he  finally  refused  to  swear  it  was 
rust,^  and  testified  that  it  might  have  been  paint  instead.  The  nfain 
portion  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence  was  that  or  experts,  by  whom  he,  at 
most,  proved  tnat  the  clamp  would  not  have  broken  unless  in  some 
way  defective,  and  that  the  defect  which  occasioned  the  break  might 
have  arisen  from  one  of  several  causes,  no  one  of  which  wa«  proven  to 
have  existed.  Nor  was  it  proved  that  the  defendant  knew,  or  with 
reasonable  diligence  might  have  ascertained,  the  supposed  defect. 
We  think  the  trial  judge  was  right,  and  that  the  reversal  by  the  appel- 
late division  was  not  justified. 


Employers'  Liability — Duty  of  Employer — Negligence — Wr- 
gmialroriy  Coal  and  Coke  Co,  v,  Hamilton^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee^ 
66  Southwestern  Reporter^ page  ^01. — Marcus  Hamilton  obtained  judg- 
ment in  the  Washington  County  circuit  court  for  an  injury  received 
by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named  company.  Evidence 
showed  that  he  was  employed  as  a  section  hand  about  a  furnace  oper- 
ated by  the  company,  engaged  in  keeping  the  railway  tracks  in  i^epair. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident  occasioning  his  injury,  however,  Hamilton 
had  been  instructed  to  shovel  ore  from  the  mouth  of  an  ore  crusher 
and  was  placed  at  work  under  an  elevated  railway  track  about  16  feet 
above  him,  and  while  in  that  position  a  piece  of  ore  weighing  five  or 
six  pounds  fell  from  a  car  which  was  on  this  track  and  struck  him  on 
the  head.  The  ore  in  question  had  in  some  way  become  lodged  on  the 
brake  beam  at  the  end  of  the  car  and  was  jarred  off  when  the  car  was 
being  coupled.  Proof  tended  to  show  that  such  an  accident  had  never 
happened  before.  The  defendant  company  demurred  to  the  evidence, 
holding  that  nothing  had  been  adduced  to  warrant  a  verdict.  The 
judge  overruled  the  demurrer,  and  on  exception  to  this  ruling  the 
case  came  before  the  supreme  court. 
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Judge  McAlister,  m  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

It  is  insisted  in  this  case  that  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  car  in 
auestion  was  the  duty  of  the  fellow-servants  of  the  plaintiff;  hence,  if 
tne  car  was  negligently  unloaded,  leaving  a  piece  of  ore  on  the  brake- 
beam,  that  negligence  was  the  act  of  a  ^How-servant.  It  is  insisted, 
however,  on  behalf  of  plaintiff,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  or 
employer  to  keep  his  premises  used  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business  in 
a  reasonably  safe  condition,  and,  if  he  fans  to  do  so^  he  is  liable  to  the 
servant  for  all  injuries  resulting  from  such  defects.  (Iron  Co.  v.  Pace, 
101  Tenn.  484,  48  S.  W.,  232.)  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  company  to  have  protected  its  employees  working  at  the  crusher 
beneath  the  elevated  track  against  falling  stone  or  ore  by  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  platform  or  other  barrier.  The  important  inquirv,  then, 
in  this  case  is  whether  the  iniury  to  plaintiff  was  the  result  of  defec- 
tive premises,  or  was  it  caused  by  the  neglij^ent  use  of  the  company's 
appliances  by  the  fellow-servants  of  the  plaintiff?  While  the  defend- 
ant company  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant,  yet, 
if  the  company  has  itself  been  guilty  of  any  negligence  concurring  in 
producing  the  iniury,  there  is  uabihty.  The  question  whether  or  not 
the  company  had  provided  a  reasonably  safe  place  for  the  plaintiff  to 
work  was  submitted  to  the  court  by  the  demurrer  to  the  evidence,  and 
his  action  in  overruling  the  demurrer  was  a  resolution  of  that  contention 
against  the  company.  In  looking  to  the  evidence  on  this  suhiectj  we 
can  not  say  there  was  no  evidence  which  would  have  warranted  a  jury 
in  finding  that  these  premises  were  not  reasonably  safe. 

The  judgment  must  therefore  be  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liabilitt  —  Incompetent  Fellow-Servants — As- 
sumption OF  Risk— ^r^  v.  Bed  Lake  Falls  Lumber  Co,^  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota^  88  Northwestern  Reporter ^  page  2 J/,. — Gray  was 
awarded  damages  in  the  district  court  of  Polk  County  for  injuries 
received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  lumber  company,  caused,  as 
was  claimed,  by  the  incompetence  of  a  fellow-servant.  Gray's  work 
was  that  of  piling  the  logs  as  they  came  from  the  woods,  his  place  of 
duty  being  on  the  top  of  the  pile  where  he  adjusted  the  logs  as  they  were 
rolled  up  by  the  aid  of  a  team  of  horses.  His  helper.  Cook,  was  inex- 
perienced and  Gray  had  complained  of  him  and  was  promised  a  com- 
petent man  if  he  would  continue  in  the  lumber  company's  service. 
He  returned  to  duty  and  two  days  afterward  was  injured  because  of 
Cook's  improper  and  careless  adjustment  of  the  chain  on  a  log  that  was 
being  rolled  upon  the  pile. 

On  an  appeal  the  case  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 

and  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.    The  following 

syllabus  by  the  court  states  the  principles  of  law  on  which  its  findings 

rest. 

1.  A  master  is  required  by  law  to  provide  his  servants  competent 
fellow-servants,  with  whom  they  are  associated  in  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  their  employment.  If  a  servant  complains  to  and  notifies 
the  master  that  a  fellow-servant  with  whom  he  is  so  associated  is 
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incompetent  and  unfit  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  jointly  engaged, 
and  the  master  promises  to  replace  the  incompetent  with  a  competent 
workman,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  induced  to  remain  in  the  mas- 
ter's service,  the  complaining  servant  may  continue  in  such  service  for 
a  reasonable  time,  to  enable  the  master  to  fulfill  his  agreement,  during 
which  time  he  does  not  assume  the  risks  incident  to  or  arising  from 
such  incompetency,  unless  they  are  so  obvious  and  imminent  that  a 

Serson  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence  would  not  incur  them;  but  it 
oes  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  he  does  not,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  assume  such  risks,  he  may  not  be  chargeable  with  contributory 
negligence  with  respect  to  his  own  conduct. 

2.  In  actions,  founded  in  this  principle  of  the  law,  to  recover 
damages  for  injury  to  the  complaining  servant,  the  question  whether 
the  risks  are  so  obvious  and  imminent  that  a  person  of  ordinary  care 
and  prudence  would  not  incur  them  by  continuing  in  the  work  asso- 
ciated with  the  incompetent  servant,  and  whether  the  complaining 
servant  is  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence,  are  ordinarily 
questions  of  fact  for  a  jury  to  detennine. 

3.  Evidence  examined,  and  hdd  to  present  issues  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  jury  with  respect  to  both  those  questions,  and  that  it  sustains 
their  verdict. 

Employers'  LiABiLrry  —  Negligence  —  Evidence  —  Consolidated 
Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  v.  Allen^  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas^  67  Pacific  Reporter^  page  iSG. — In  this  case  C.  8.  Allen  sued 
in  the  district  court  of  Wyandotte  County  to  recover  damages  on 
account  of  an  injury  received  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named 
company.  The  injury  was  caused  by  a  pig  of  lead  falling  from  a  pile 
and  striking  his  foot.  The  only  evidence  Allen  offered  as  to  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  company  was  the  fact  that  this  pig  fell;  as  to  the 
remainder  of  the  stack,  he  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  was  not  safe  or  was  improperly  built.  It  was  shown  by  other 
witnesses  that  there  were  various  causes  other  than  improper  piling 
that  sometimes  made  the  pigs  fall  from  the  stack.  The  company 
demurred  to  the  evidence  offered  by  Allen,  which  demurrer  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  trial  resulted  in  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  The  com- 
pany appealed  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  the  conclusion 
of  the  court  being  given  in  the  following  official  syllabus: 

In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  b^ 
the  falling  of  a  bar  of  lead,  where  the  only  negligence  relied  upon  is 
that  the  stack  out  of  which  the  bar  fell  was  carelessly  or  negligently 
built,  a  demurrer  to  the  evidence  should  be  sustained  where  there  is 
no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  stack  was  carelessly  or  negli- 
gently built,  or  that  it  fell  because  improperly  built. 


Employers'  Liabiuty — Negligence  —  Fellow-Servants — No- 
tice—  Weeks  v.  Scharer^  United  States  Circuit  Cowrt  of  Appeals^ 
Eighth  Circuity  111  Federal  Reporter^  page  330. — Charles  F.  Scharer 
and  Albert  Murcrey  were  employees  of  H.  T.  Weeks,  working  together 
for  him  in  his  mine  in  Colorado,  when  Murcrey  carelessly  dropped 
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a  jackscrew  down  the  shaft,  breaking  Scharer's  leg.  Scharer  sued 
Weeks,  claiming  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  defendant's  failure 
to  adopt  reasonable  rules  for  the  operation  of  the  mine,  and  by  his 
failure  to  employ  and  retain  competent  workmen.  During  the  trial  it 
was  shown  that  Weeks  was  owner  of  the  mine;  that  his  superintendent 
was  authorized  to  hire  and  discharge  employees;  that  among  these 
employees  were  two  shift  bosses  who  supervised  and  directed  the  work 
of  the  men  under  the  orders  of  the  superintendent;  that  the  superin- 
tendent was  generally  at  the  mine  overseeing  the  work,  and  that 
Scharer  and  Murcrey  had  worked  together  for  about  six  weeks  before 
the  accident. 

Murcrey  was  considered  a  very  careless  workman  and  had  been  the 
cause  of  an  injury  to  a  fellow- workman,  Medaris,  some  time  before  the 
accident  complained  of.  Medaris  had  asked  the  shift  boss  to  be  put 
where  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  be  with  Murcrey,  on  the  ground 
of  the  latter's  carelessness;  but  no  change  had  been  made.  No  evidence 
was  presented  showing  any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  shift  boss  to 
employ  or  discharge  workmen.  In  the  trial  court  the  judge  had 
instructed  the  jury  that  notice  to  the  shift  boss  of  Murcrey 's  incompe- 
tence was  notice  to  the  defendant,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  in 
Scharer's  favor. 

The  defendant,  Weeks,  appealed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  error  to 
charge  the  jury  that  proper  notice  had  been  given.  The  opinion  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge  Sanborn,  who, 
after  referring  to  a  number  of  cases  cited  by  Scharer's  counsel,  said: 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  opinions  to  the  effect  that  notic(»  of 
the  incompetence  or  of  the  habitual  negligence  of  a  servant  to  one 
charged  with  the  duty  of  directing  and  supervising  him  and  his  work, 
but  who  is  without  authority  to  hire,  discharge,  or  suspend  such  work- 
man, is  notice  to  the  master,  or  to  the  effect  that  such  a  superior  or 
supervising  employee  is  discharging  the  positive  duty  of  the  master 
in  this  regard. 

The  duties  of  co-workmen  engaged  in  a  common  undertaking  are 
necessarily  diverse,  and  their  grades  of  service  different.  On  some  is 
imposed  the  duty  of  superintending  the  work,  and  directing  their 
associates  when,  where,  and  how  to  do  it,  while  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
others  to  obey  the  directions  of  their  superiors  and  to  perform  the 
labor.  But  this  difference  of  duties  and  of  grades  of  service  neither 
abrogates  nor  affects  the  relation  of  fellow-servants.  In  the  case  in 
hand  the  shift  boss  and  the  members  of  the  shift  to  which  the  plaintiff 
belonged,  who  knew  of  the  acts  of  negligence  of  Murcrey,  were  fellow- 
servants  of  the  plaintiff.  If  those  acts  were  of  such  a  character  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  report  them  to  the  superintendent,  the  risk  of 
their  negligence  in  failing  to  report  was  necessarily  assumed  by  the 
plaintiff.  Notice  of  these  acts  to  the  shift  boss  was  notice  to  a  fellow- 
servant,  and  not  to  the  master,  and  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  con- 
trary was  fatal  to  this  verdict. 

The  judgment  below  is  reversed,  and  the  case  is  remanded  to  the 
court  below  for  another  trial. 
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Employers'  Liability  —  Railroad  Companies  —  Contributory 
Negligence — Browr^a  Administratrix  v.  Louisville^  Henderson  and 
St.  Louis  Rail/wan/  Co.^  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky^  65  South- 
western Reporter^  page  688. — Richard  Brown,  a  switchman  in  the 
employment  of  the  above-named  company,  was  killed  while  coupling 
two  caboose  cars.  There  were  boards  across  the  ends  of  these  cars, 
with  edge  to  the  car  and  projecting  outward  the  width  of  the  boards. 
Testimony  showed  that  these  boards  came  so  close  together  as  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  switchman. 

The  administratrix  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Jeflferson  County  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  Brown,  and  judgment  was  for  the 
defendant  company.  On  appeal  to  the  State  court  of  appeals  the 
judgment  was  affirmed,  Judge  White  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

He  said  in  part: 

Appellant's  intestate  undertook  to  make  the  coupling  on  a  curve  in 
the  track  and  from  the  inside  of  the  curve,  so  that  the  boards  came 
closer  together  than  if  on  a  straight  line.  The  proof  showed  that, 
when  the  signal  was  given  to  back  the  engine  and  cars.  Brown  was  on 
the  outside  of  the  curve,  and  as  the  cars  began  to  move  back  he  crossed 
the  track  between  the  two  cars  he  intended  to  couple,  and  stood  on  the 
inside  of  the  curve,  by  the  side  of  the  standing  car,  and,  when  the 
cars  came  together,  stepped  in  to  make  the  coupling,  and  was  caught 
and  killed.  Decedent  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  appellee  for 
some  time,  and  was  an  experienced  switchman.  It  was  shown  that  if 
decedent  had  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  he  could  have  made 
the  coupling  with  safetv,  but  that  he  went  to  the  inside  of  the  curve 
in  order  to  better  signal  the  engineer  from  that  side,  and  control  the 
movements  of  the  train.  It  was  shown  that  decedent's  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  boards  on  the  cars  came  closer  together 
on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  and  was  instructed  to 
make  the  coupling  from  the  outside  of  the  curve;  and  appellant's  wit- 
nesses all  say  that  they  knew  that  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  make 
the  coupling  from  the  inside  of  the  curve.  The  proof  shows  that 
decedent  was  guilty  of  such  contributory  negligence  as  precludes  a 
recovery. 

Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Contributory 
Negligence — Obedience  to  Order — Galveston^  Harrishurg  and  San 
Antonio  Railway  Co.  v.  Sanchez^  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas^ 
65  Sovtlhioestem  Reporter^  page  89S, — In  this  case  the  railroad  com- 
pany appealed  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Alejandro  Sanchez  ren- 
dered by  the  district  court  of  Bexar  County.  Sanchez  was  a  section 
hand  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  company,  engaged,  at 
the  time  of  the  injury  for  which  he  sued,  in  loading  rails  upon-  flat 
cars.  The  crew  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  riding  on  a  flat  car  to 
the  pile  of  rails  to  be  loaded,  and  on  approaching  it  either  the  foreman 
or  the  roadmaster  ordered  the  crew  to  get  off.    The  train  was  iii 
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motion  and  Sanchez  made  no  attempt  to  get  off.  A  second  peremp- 
tory command  was  given  and  the  crew  all  jumped,  alighting  safely 
with  the  exception  of  Sanchez,  who  fell  and  was  permanently  injured 
by  the  shattering  of  the  bones  of  his  left  knee.  It  was  in  evidence 
that  the  train  was  moving  from  five  to  seven  miles  per  hour  when  the 
orders  were  given.  The  plaintiff  had  seen  the  foreman  jump  from  a 
car  moving  even  more  rapidly  than  was  the  one  from  which  he  jumped, 
and  saw  the  men  with  him  jump  in  safety  at  the  time  of  his  accident; 
he  himself  had  never  tried  to  jump  from  a  train  in  motion,  and  had 
never  before  been  ordered  to  do  so. 

On  the  question  of  contributory  negligence,  Chief  Justice  James, 
speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

Certainly,  where  it  was  possible  with  proper  care  to  make  the 
descent  in  safety,  as  appears  here,  and  where  plaintiff  had  often  seen 
the  foreman  jump  from  cars  going  faster  than  this  one,  and  never 
having  had  experience  himself  in  jumping  from  moving  trains,  a 
reasonably  prudent  man,  in  his  circumstances,  may  have  b^n  justified  i 

in  presuming  that  he  might  proceed  with  safety  to  obey  the  command.  " 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  such  was  the  case,  and  whether  or  not 
in  so  doing  plaintiff  exercised  that  degree  of  care  which  he  should 
have  exercised  under  the  circumstances,  were  questions  for  the  jury. 

Counsel  for  the  railroad  company  argued  that  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant had  equal  opportunity  to  observe  and  know  the  danger,  and  there- 
fore the  defendant  company  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  liability, 
and  that  it  was  error  for  the  court  below  to  submit  anv  such  issue  as 
that  of  the  plaintiff's  inexperience  or  ignorance  of  danger.  On  this 
point  the  court  quoted  from  the  case  of  Steel  Co.  v.  Schymanowski 
(Dl.),  44  N.  E.,  879,  as  follows: 

A  master  is  liable  to  a  servant  when  he  orders  the  latter  to  per- 
form a  dangerous  work,  unless  the  danger  is  so  imminent  that  no  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  would  incur  it.  Even  if  the  servant  has  some 
knowledge  of  attendant  danger,  his  right  of  recovery  will  not  be 
defeated  if  by  obeying  the  order  he  acts  with  the  degree  of  prudence 
which  an  ordinarily  prudent  man  would  exercise  under  the  circum- 
stances. When  the  master  orders  the  servant  to  perform  his  work, 
the  latter  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the  former,  with  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  would  not  expose  him  to  unnecessary  perils. 
The  servant  has  a  right  to  rest  upon  the  assurance  that  there  is  no 
danger  which  is  implied  by  such  an  order. 

Continuing,  the  court  said: 

We  regard  the  real  issue  here  as  not  one  of  equal  opportunity,  nor 
one  of  experienced  employee.  Where  the  employee  acts  suddenly,  as 
may  be  said  in  this  case,  upon  an  imperative  order  enjoining  instant 
obedience,  if  the  danger  of  injury  from  obeying  the  order  is  not  cer- 
tain, and  can  be  incurred  without  injury  by  exercising  care,  the  issues 
of  negligence,  contributory  negligence,  assumed  risk,  etc.,  are  for  the 
jury  and  not  for  the  court  to  determine.  And  in  such  a  case  this  is 
none  the  less  so  if  the  servant  has  experience. 

Affirmed, 
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Employers'  Liability — Working  during  Dinner  Hour — Injury 
Received  while  outside  Line  of  Duty — Instructions  to  Subor- 
dinate to  Obey  Others — Mitchell' Tranter  Company  v.  Ehmett^  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Kentucky^  65  Southwestern  Reporter^  P^^if^  835, — This  case 
came  before  the  court  of  appeals  on  appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of 
Kenton  County,  which  had  rendered  a  judgment  for  damages  against 
the  abov^-named  company.  The  facts  appear  in  the  portion  of  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  as  delivered  by  Justice  White,  quoted  herewith: 

Appellee  [Ehmett]  was  emploved  to  assist  a  bricklayer  named 
Weatnerwax.  His  duties  were  to  help  the  bricklayer  to  do  anything- 
the  bricklayer  required.  He  helped  build  furnaces,  repair  furnaces,  ana 
repair  or  adjust  the  guyropes  or  wires  that  held  the  smokestacks.  All 
this  work  required  appellee  to  be  frequently  on  the  mill  roof.  On  the  day 
of  the  injury  a  damper  on  the  stack  fell  through  the  roof,  and  at  about 
half -past  twelve,  at  the  noon  hour,  and  while  Weatherwax  was  at  home 
for  dinner,  appellee,  who  was  eating  his  meal  at  the  mill,  was  reauested 
by  Chas.  Minish,  a  puddler  employed  by  appellant,  to  go  Upon  tne  roof 
and  remove  a  crossoeam  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  damper,  and  hang- 
ing in  the  roof  so  as  to  be  dangerous.  In  going  over  the  roof  of  the 
mul  to  remove  this  dangerous  crossbeam,  the  roof  gave  way,  and  appellee 
fell  to  the  floor  below  and  was  seriously  injured.  *  *  *  The  ques- 
tion of  contributory  negligence  was,  under  proper  instruction,  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury;  and  their  verdict  was,  in  effect,  that  there  was  no 
negligence  in  appellee  when  he  went  upon  the  roof  and  was  injured,  so 
that  the  case  may  be  treated  here  as  if  appellee,  without  negligence 
himself,  was  injured  when  obcving  the  direction  of  the  puddler  to 
remove  the  dangerous  beam,  which  direction  he  had  been  ordered  b}' 
his  superior,  Weathei*wax,  to  obey,  and  that  this  occurred  at  the  noon 
hour,  during  the  recess  of  the  work  for  that  meal.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  question  is  whether  appellee  was  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
in  the  employ  or  appellant,  and  was  within  the  scope  of  the  employ- 
ment for  which  he  was  engaged. 

We  shall  lirst  consider  the  time  of  the  injury.  In  the  case  of  Brod- 
erick  v.  Depot  Co.,  56  Mich.  201,  22  N.  W.  802,  56  Am.  Rep.  382,  it 
was  held:  "•  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  plaintiff  was  given  an  inter- 
mission from  work  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  he  ceased  during 
that  time  to  be  servant  of  defendant.  If  during  that  time  he  had  in 
his  care  or  custody,  any  of  his  master's  property,  reciuiring  his  atten- 
tion and  oversight,  or  if  called  upon  to  perform  work  by  the  master, 
or  by  one  having  authority  to  command  his  service,  the  relation  would 
still  exist."  We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  time  of  the 
injury  is  concerned  (that  it  was  at  the  noon  hour),  appellee  was  in  the 
employ  of  appellant. 

The  material  inquiry,  however,  is,  Was  the  injury  received  while 
appellee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  or  was  he,  as 
to  this  work  he  was  engaged  in  when  injured,  a  volunteer,  to  whom 
appellant  owed  no  duty  as  to  place  in  which  to  perform  the  service? 
liiere  is  no  proof  in  the  record  that  Weatherwax  had  authority  to 
place  appellee  under  any  other  employee  of  appellant,  or  that  by  reason 
of  this  order  by  Weatherwax,  appellee  was  bound  to  do  what  was 
reauired  of  him  by  a  puddler.  There  is  an  absence  of  power  shown 
in  Weatherwax  to  give  the  order.    The  order  of  Weatherwax,  if  given, 
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could  only  mean  that  appellee  was  to  repair  anything  necessary  that 
was  in  the  line  of  his  duties.  By  his  long  service  at  the  mill,  appellee 
must  have  known  that  there  was  a  carpenter,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
repair  the  roof  and  framework.  Appellee  knew  at  least  that  this  was 
not  his  duty.  Being  a  volunteer  as  to  that  work,  appellant  owed  him 
no  duty  to  have  or  keep  the  roof  in  safe  condition,  and  a  failure  to  do 
so  was,  as  to  appellee,  not  actionable  negligence. 
The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 


Injunction-Conspiracy-Contempt-Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
OVER  Persons  not  Parties  to  Original  Bill—  W.  B.  Cmikey 
Company  v.  RvMdl  et  a/..  In  re  Bessette^  United  States  Circuit 
Cmirt  for  the  District  of  Indiana,,  111  Federal  Reporter^  p<igc  i>17, — 
In  this  case  the  W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  doing  business  in  the  city  of 
Hammond,  submits  information  against  one  Bessette,  claiming  that  he 
has  conspired  with  the  defendants,  Russell  et  al.,  to  evade  and  violate 
the  orders  of  the  cx)urt  as  laid  down  in  an  injunction  granted  for  the  I 

relief  of  the  said  Conkey  Company,  and  that  he  has  aided  and  abetted 
the  parties  so  enjoined  in  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  and  wrong, 
on  which  grounds  it  is  asked  that  Bessette  and  his  confederates  be 
punished  as  in  contempt.  Bessette  Was  not  a  party  to  the  original 
suit,  having  been  sent  to  Hammond  from  Chicago  only  after  the 
issuance  of  the  injunction  against  certain  strikers  who  were  interfering 
with  the  business  of  the  complaining  company.  It  was  established  that 
his  presence  at  Hammond  was  connected  with  acts  of  force  and  violence 
directed  against  the  employees  and  those  seeking  employment  with  the 
company  and  that  he  was  properly  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  injunction  against  such  acts. 

Judge  Baker  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  after  disposing 
of  a  point  raised  on  the  original  bill,  he  quoted  from  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Brown  in  the  case  of  In  re  Lennon,  106  U.  S.,  548,  17  Sup. 
Ct,  658,  41  L.  Ed.,  1110,  as  follows: 

'^The  facts  that  petitioner  was  not  a  party  to  sucb*suit,  nor  served 
with  process  of  subpoena,  nor  had  notice  of  the  application  made  by 
the  complainant  for  the  mandatory  injunction,  nor  was  served  by  the 
officers  of  the  court  with  such  injunction,  are  immaterial,  so  long  as  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  he  had  notice  of  the  issuing  of  an  injunction 
by  the  court.  To  render  a  person  amenable  to  an  injunction,  it  is 
neither  necessary  that  he  should  have  been  a  party  to  the  suit  in  which 
the  injunction  was  issued,  nor  that  he  should  have  been  actually  served 
with  a  copy  of  it,  so  long  as  he  appears  to  have  had  actual  notice." 

That  1  understand  to  be  the  law.  Nor  do  1  understand  that  this 
application  for  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Bessette  and  the  other  parties 
against  whom  a  rule  was  issued  by  the  court  to  show  cause  wh}^  thej^ 
should  not  be  punished  for  the  matters  and  things  set  out  in  the  peti- 
tion and  information  against  them  asks  for  any  relief  in  the  way  of 
damages  or  otherwise  in  favor  of  the  (^onkey  Company.  It  is  pun- 
ishment that  is  asked  for — that  they  may  be  punished.     Now,  I  have 
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said  enough  to  indicate  that  I  think,  under  the  law,  the  court  has 
jurisdiction  to  do  that  thing,  if  the  proofs  sustain  the  charges,  not  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Bessette  and  the  other  conspirators  who  are 
named,  but  are  not  parties  to  the  original  bill,  are  directly  restrained, 
but  because  they  have  made  themselves  amenable  to  the  process  for  con- 
tempt by  combining  and  confederating  with  those  who  were  enjoined, 
and  oy  aiding  and  assisting  them  in  the  violation  of  the  injunction  of 
the  court.  And  the  court,  if  it  should  assess  a  punishment  against 
Mr.  Bessette,  would  assess  it  on  the  theory — and  such  would  be  the 
finding  that  the  court  would  make  in  passing  its  judgment — that,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  restraining  order,  he 
did  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  unite,  combine,  and  confederate  with 
the  defendants  named  in  the  bill,  and  who  were  by  name  restrained, 
for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  and  defeating  che  enect  of  the  writ  of 
injunction  issued  by  the  court,  and  that  he  did,  in  pursuance  of  such 
conspiracy,  aid,  abet,  and  assist  them  in  acts  oif  violence  in  violation 
of  the  injunction.  That  1  understand  to  be  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  charge,  or  charges,  rather,  that  are  made  agamst  Mr.  Bessette, 
with  others.  And  suc^  I  understand  to  be  the  law  applicable  to  those 
charges. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  is  that  the  defendant  be  fined,  for  the 
contempt  charged,  in  the  sum  of  $250  and  the  costs  of  prosecution, 
and  that  he  stand  committed  to  the  jail  of  Marion  County,  Ind.,  until 
the  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  or  until  he  is  discharged  by  aue  course  of 
law. 


Railroad  Companies — Breach  of  Contract  for  Medical  Atpen- 
TiON  FOR  Employees — Damages — Mental  Suffering — Galveston^ 
JIarrtshurg  and  San  Antonio  Railway  Co.  v.  Rvhio^  Court  of  Ciml 
Appeals  of  Texas .^  65  Saathwestern  Reporter^  page  1126. — ^This  was  ' 
an  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Ramon  Rubio  in  the  county 
court  of  El  Paso  County.  The  action  of  the  court  below  was  reversed 
on  the  ground  that  the  court  had  admitted  an  allegation  of  damages  too 
remote,  and  the  case  was  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

The  facts  appear  in  the  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 
appeals  as  given  by  Chief  Justice  James,  quoted  herewith: 

Appellee  [Rubio]  sued  alleging  that  in  El  Paso  County  he  was 
employed  by  appellant  to  work  as  a  laborer  on  its  line  ot  railway, 
agreeing  to  pay  nim  $1.25  per  day,  and,  in  event  of  plaintiff  becoming 
sick,  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  hospital  and  medical  attention 
and  medicines,  and  to  send  plaintiff  to  a  hospital  for  such  purposes, 
and  to  defray  the  expense  thereof  the  sum  of  50  cents  monthly  was  to 
be  deducted  by  defendant  from  plaintiff's  wages.  The  petition  alleged 
that  defendant  set  him  to  work  at  Schulenburg,  a  malarial  localitv, 
which  fact  was  known  to  defendant,  and  unknown  to  plaintiff;  that  he 
began  work  about  September  12,  1900,  and  about  September  22  plain- 
tiff contracted  malarial  fever,, commonly  known  as  '*  chills  and  fever," 
of  a  violent  nature;  that  he  repeatedly  applied  for  the  necessary  mea- 
ical,  hospital,  and  other  attention  proviaed  for  in  the  contract,  which 
was  refused  him,  although  the  50  cents  therefor  was  deducted  from 
his  pay;  that  plaintiff  ha^  no  money  and  no  friends  nearer  than  £1  PaSO 
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County,  Tex.,  and  no  means  of  providing  food,  shelter,  or  medical 
attention,  all  of  which  was  well  known  to  the  defendant  at  the  time  it 
so  refused;  that  the  weather  was  bad;  that  by  reason  of  the  defendant's 
refusal  af oretsaid  the  malady  of  plaintiff  was  greatly  aggravated,  and 
he  was  left  sick  and  helpless  among  strangers  700  miles  from  home; 
that  having  no  money  nor  any  means  of  procuring  any  money,  or  a 
ticket,  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  way  back  to  his  home  in  &>corro 
on  foot,  and  suffered  great  bodily  and  mental  pain  and  anguish,  and 
was  permanently  injured  in  his  liodily  constitution  and  health,  and  was 
totally  incapacitated  from  labor  from  that  time  to  the  filing  of  his  peti- 
tion, and  his  capacity  to  labor  and  earn  a  living  has  been  permanently 
impaired,  all  to  plaintiff's  damage  in  the  sum  of  $950.  Tne  jurj''  gave 
plaintiff  a  verdict  for  $200. 

Except  in  respect  to  the  matter  for  which  the  judgement  is  reversed, 
we  see  no  error  in  the  record.  According  to  plaintiff's  testimony  and 
that  of  other  witnesses,  defendant  violate  its  contract  in  re^rd  to 
furnishing  plaintiff  with  necessary  medical  and  hospital  assistance. 
For  such  breach  of  contract  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  recover  to 
the  extent  of  the  damages  he  may  have  sustained,  which  might  be 
expected  as  naturally  resulting  from  such  breach.  The  act  of  plaintiff 
in  making  his  way  back  to  his  home  in  Socorro  on  foot  was  his  volun- 
tary and  independent  act.  It  had  no  connection  with  defendant's 
refusal,  as  a  natural  result  thereof,  nor  was  it  an  act  to  be  reasonably 
expected  therefrom.  As  a  matter  of  damages,  it  was  too  remote,  and 
was  calculated  to  affect  the  verdict.  Loss  of  time,  and  decreased 
capacity  to  earn  a  living,  could  not  be  regarded  as  too  remote. 

Appellant  attacks  the  charge  which  informed  the  jury  that  they 
might  consider  (among  other  things)  plaintiff's  mental  and  physical 
sunering,  if  any,  suffered  by  him  bv  reason  of,  or  as  the  immediate 
result  of,  such  breach  of  contract;  the  objection  being  to  this  charge 
embracing  mental  suffering.  It  is  the  rule  where  tnere  is  serious 
physical  injury  occasioned  by  the  act  of  another,  mental  suffering,  if 
any,  may  also  be  considered  as  an  element  of  damages,  and,  without 
discussing  the  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  has  application 
in  this  case. 


Strikes — Picketing — Uniawful  Interference  with  Employer's 
Business — Injunction — Otis  Steel  Co.^  Limited^  v.  Local  Union  No. 
S18y  of  Cleveland^  Ohio^  of  Iron  Molderi  Union  of  North  America 
et  al.^  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
JEastem  Division,  110  Federal  Reporter,  page  698. — ^A  bill  in  equity 
asking  for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  to  prevent  certain  acts  of 
strikers  and  their  sympathizers  was  filed  by  the  Otis  Steel  Company 
in  the  above-named  court  and  after  a  hearing  the  petition  of  the  bill 
was  granted  by  the  court  in  its  decision  rendered  July  9,  1901,  and 
the  injunction  was  issued. 

The  report  of  the  case  contains  no  further  statement  of  the  facts 
therein  than  that  contained  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by 
District  Judge  Wing,  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  will  be  unnecessary,  at  this  time,  to  go  over  all  of  the  recitals 
and  allegations  of  the  bill.     It  contains  charges  that  the  defendants, 
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Local  Union  No.  218  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North  America, 
and  certain  individuals  named  as  defendants,  who  are  said  to  be  mem- 
bers of  that  union,  and  others  whose  names  are  not  known,  have 
attempted  by  various  means,  including  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  ''pickets."  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  complain- 
ant's mill,  and  with  its  employment  of  men  disapproved  by  the 
defendants,  and  it  is  also  alleged  that  violence  and  riotous  acti  have 
accompanied  these  attempts.  The  answer  denies  that  any  violence 
has  been  committed  by  the  defendants,  and  sets  up  as  a  defense,  at 
considerable  length,  a  history  of  what  is  called  the  ''old  strike," 
which  commenced  in  July,  1900,  and  alleges  that  some  agreement  of 
settlement  of  that  strike  was  made,  and  that  such  agreement  of  settle- 
ment was  broken  by  the  complainant,  and  that  a  new  strike  was  insti- 
tuted about  April  1st  of  this  year.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be 
upon  the  disputed  question  as  to  whether  actual  violence  was  indulged 
in  by  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  it  appears  from  affidavits  tiled 
by  tne  defendants,  and  it  is  practically  an  agreed  fact  in  this  case, 
that  "picketing,"  so  called,  has  beeji  employed,  as  a  means  of  carry- 
ing out  its  purposes,  by  the  defendant  association,  during  all  of  the 
first  strike,  or  wnat  is  called  the  "  old  strike,"  as  also  during  the  second 
strike,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  April  1st;  and  that  such 
picketing  was  suspended  for  some  weeks,  during  the  time  when  it 
was  supposed  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  between  the  striking 
molders  and  their  emplover. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  have  gone  into  a  somewhat  lengthy  his- 
tory of  the  writ  of  injunction,  with  a  view  of  impressing  upon  the 
court  the  great  care  that  should  be  exercised  by  the  courts  in  the  use 
of  the  writ  as  a  remedy.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  the  analysis 
of  these  strike  cases,  to  consider  the  great  power  which  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  this  writ  confers,  and  the  strict  boundaries  which  should 
confine  its  use,  because  the  beginning  of  all  this  trouble  was  the  attempt 
of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  No.  218,  without  the  assistance  of  a  court, 
to  enjoin  the  complainant  from  operating  its  plant.  That  injunction 
was  attempted  to  be  enforced,  not  onl}^  against  the  complainant,  but 
against  all  nonunion  molders;  and  its  terms,  as  addressed  to  the  com- 
plainant, were,  in  substance,  **  You  nmst  not  proceed  with  your  busi- 
ness and  the  operation  of  your  plant  unless  you  comi)ly  with  the 
conditions  which  we  have  imposed;"  and,  as  to  the  nonunion  molders, 
'*You  shall  not  work  for  the  Otis  Steel  Company."  It  would  not 
be  claimed  for  a  moment  that  there  has  ever  existed  any  authority 
in  the  defendant  to  so  issue  its  edicts  against  either  the  complainant 
or  the  nonunion  molders.  The  assumed  right  to  thus  dictate  to  others 
may  be  referred  to  an  unfounded  notion  on  the  part  of  this  molders^ 
union  that  it  and  its  members  are  the  exponents  of  some  higher  law 
than  that  which  may  be  administered  by  courts.  It  would  not  oe  urged 
for  a  moment  that  this  molders'  union,  or  its  members,  could  have 
rightfully  obtained  from  any  court  the  injunction  against  the  Otis 
Steel  Company  and  the  nonunion  molders,  which,  in  the  course  of  this 
strike,  has  been  attempted  to  be  enforced.  If,  from  the  history  of  the 
writ  of  injunction,  it  can  be  gathered  that  courts  should  exercise  great 
care  in  its  use,  it  follows  with  more  force  that  a  self-constituted  body 
cf  men,  deriving  no  authority  from  recognized  law,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  originate  edicts  for  the  government  of  others,  and  attempt 
to  enforce  them  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
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Now,  what  are  the  means,  in  analogy  to  contempt  proceedings,  by 
which  this  self-constituted  court  has  attempted  to  enforce  its  injunc- 
tion i  The  one  admitted  thing  is  the  establisnment  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  picketing.  Whether  this  picketing  has  been  accompanied 
wifli  violence  or  not  we  need  not  consider.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the 
means  used  by  this  defendant  organization  to  enforce  its  mandate. 
While  picketing  may  not  be  an  occasion  of  war,  it  certainly  is  an  evi- 
dence that  war  exists,  and  the  term  is  appropriately  borrowed  from 
the  nomenclature  of  actual  warfare.  This  system,  constantly  kept  up, 
in  its  nature  leads  to  disturbance,  and  has  a  tendency  to  intimidate. 
That  it  is  used  by  the  defendants  as  a  means  of  enforcing  their  unau- 
thorized mandate,  and  that  it  accompanies  the  utterance  of  it,  is  an 
admission  by  the  defendants  that  it  will  prove  effective  in  enforcing 
such  mandate.  It  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  this  com- 
plainant, and  of  all  nonunion  men,  or  of  any  and  all  men  who  choose 
to  work  in  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  this  defendant  union.  Behind 
all  law  there  is  necessarily  force.  The  orders  and  judgments  of  courts 
would  otherwise  be  futile.  Behind  the  order  made  bv  this  union  is  the 
tacit  threat  of  enforcement  by  appropriate  means.  One  of  the  actual 
means  used,  and  admitted,  has  been  the  constant  and  regular  attendance 
of  pickets  about  the  plant  of  the  complainant,  with  short  intermission, 
for  a  period  of  a  year.  It  has  been  said  in  decided  cases  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  times  to  dispense  with  this  repetition,  and  it  is  known  to  every 
one,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not,  or  who  has  had  under  con- 
sidemtion  any  of  these  contests  between  employer  and  employee,  and 
their  effect  upon  social  life,  that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every  idea  of 
just  government  that  each  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  life  and  his 
ability  to  labor  undisturbed  by  any  interference  whatsoever,  so  long 
as  he  does  not,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  disturb  the  right  of  any 
other  man  to  do  the  same  thing.  There  are  at  the  foundation  of  all 
labor  organizations,  as  there  are  at  the  foundation  of  religious  organ- 
izations, and  all  the  innumerable  other  forms  of  social  organizations, 
certain  ideas  peculiar  to  each;  and  there  is  an  undoubted  right  in  the 
members  of  such  organizations  to  promulgate  their  theories  by  rea- 
son, logic,  argument,  and  the  persuasiv^e  influence  of  those  peaceful 
weapons,  to  the  end  that  other  men  ma}^  be  brought  to  think  jis  they  do. 
When  that  persuasion  has  been  accomplished,  the  men  persuaded 
may  evidence  such  fact  by  joinin<j  the  organization  whose  principles 
and  theories  they  have  come  to  believe.  These  unions  have  a  perfect 
right,  whether  they  are  sound  in  their  l)eliefs  or  not,  to  believe^as 
they  do;  and  the  members  thereof  would  be  the  last  to  admit  thatany 
other  body  of  men  had  a  right  to  connuand  and  coerce  them  into  the 
observance  of  other  beliefs.  They  have,  as  1  have  stated,  a  perfect  right 
to  entertain  these  beliefs,  and  to  promulgate  them;  butthey^  must  not 
attempt  to  force  them  upon  any  one  else  by  physical  demonstrations. 
It  is  cei*tainly  true  that  this  system  of  picketing,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  accompanied  by  violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
served  as  pickets,  has  [done]  and  will  do  injury. 

It  appears  from  affidavits  filed  that  the  complainant  employs  500  or 
600  men,  50  or  60  of  whom  are  molders;  that  it  pays  to  these  molders 
extraordinary  wages  in  ^he  way  of  bonuses,  tnese  bonuses  varying 
from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day;  that  it  has  hired  men  to  accompany 
the  few  molders  who  have  left  the  works  while  going  to  and  from  their 
homes;  and  that  opportunities  to  sleep  within  the  works  have  also  been 
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furnished,  so  that  the  men  engaged  as  molders,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  stayed  within  the  works,  oay  and  night,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months.  All  the  employees  of  the  complainant,  other  than 
molders,  have  gone  to  and  from  their  homes  in  the  usual  way,  appar- 
ently uninfluenced  by  any  fear  of  injury.  I  can  not  ima^ne  a  com- 
pany resorting  to  these  extraordinary  expenses  and  pains  without 
there  was  some  cause;  nor  can  1  ima^ne  the  individual  molders  sub- 
mitting to  be  thus  confined  unless  intimidation  of  some  sort  had  influ- 
enced them.  This  state  of  things  is  evidence  of  a  higher  character,  in 
deciding  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  picketing  tends  to  intimidate 
those  a^inst  whom  it  is  directed,  than  the  statements  in  afiBdavits  filed 
by  the  individual  defendants  to  the  effect  that  no  means  of  intimida- 
tion have  been  used. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  system  of  picketing  has  existed  at  the 
instance  of  the  defendants,  it  is,  in  a  wav,  admitted  that  picketing  is 
a  means  of  enforcing  the  edicts  of  the  deiendant  union,  because  it  nas 
been  used  in  connection  therewith.  It  ^oes  without  saying  that  this 
means  would  not  have  been  used  unless  it  were  thought  to  be  effect- 
ive in  some  way.  The  onljr  way  in  which  it  comd  be  effective 
would  be  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  nonunion  men  who  have  been 
emploved  against  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the  union  a  feeling  of  fear 
that  tne  menacing  eye  of  this  numerous  organized  body  of  men  com- 
posing the  union  was  upon  them  for  some  purpose  not  friendly;  that 
watch  was  being  kept  to  learn  not  only  who  came  out,  but  when  they 
might  come  out;  that  such  espionage  meant  that  the  pickets  were  pres- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  waiting  untn  some  one  should  come  out.  The 
absence  of  violence  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  nonunion 
molders  did  not  come  out  of  these  works  except  at  rare  intervals,  and 
then  usuallj^  in  considerable  numbers.  In  this  case  there  is  proof  of 
injury  and  interruption  to  the  business  of  the  complainant  by  the  acts 
of  the  defendants,  and  it  is  not  a  departure  from  the  line  of  decided 
cases  to  grant  the  injunction  prayed  for.  No  harm  can  result  to  the 
defendant  by  the  granting  of  the  injunction,  except  that  they  will  be 
deprived  of  what  the^  apparently  conceive  to  be  their  right  to  enforce 
the  unauthorized  injunction  which  they  themselves  have  issued.  It 
has  been  said  in  an  eloquent  and  learned  decision  that  it  can  not  too 
soon  be  learned,  and  learned  thoroughly,  that,  under  this  Government 
at  least,  freedom  of  action,  so  long  as  a  man  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others,  will  be  protected  and  maintained;  and  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  man  to  dictate  to  another  what  his  conduct  shall  be, 
and  to  attempt  to  enforce  such  dictation  by  any  form  of  undue  pres- 
sure. Nor  must  intimidation  be  disguised  in  the  assumed  character  of 
persuasion.  Persuasion,  too  emphatic  or  too  long  and  persistently 
continued,  may  itself  become  a  nuisance,  and  its  use  a  form  of  unlawful 
coercion.     The  injunction  will  be  allowed,  substantially  as  prayed  for. 

I  am  asked  by  counsel  for  the  defendants  just  what  is  meant  by 
"picketing."  Ithink  these  defendants  know  what  "picketing"  means, 
as  they  have  inaugurated  it.  It  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  organized  espionage  upon  the  works,  and  upon  those  going  to 
and  from  them. 
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[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  vartous  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  In  fbrce  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successiTe  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

DBLAWABB. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  137. — Examination,  licennngf  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  reputable  barbers,  is  hereby 
created,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  b^  the  governor,  who 
shall  select  them  from  the  barbers  residing  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
The  term  for  which  the  members  of  said  board  shall  hold  their  office  shall  be  for 
three  years  (except  that  two  members  of  the  board  first  to  be  appointed  under  this 
act,  shall  be  desi^ated  by  the  governor  to  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  one  and 
two  years  respectively),  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  governor,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  duly  appointed  in  case  of  vacancy  occurring  in  said  board,  such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner  by  the  governor.  Each  member  of  said  board 
shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  State  of  Delaware  with  one  or  more  sureties  to  be  ap- 

S roved  by  any  judse  of  any  court  of  this  State,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred 
ollars  (1500) ,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official  duties;  said 
bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,^and  before  entering  upon 
his  duties  each  member  shall  be  duly  sworn  or  affirmed  to  faitbfully  and  impartially 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  board  shall  choose  one  of  its  members  president,  one  secretary 
and  one  treasurer  thereof.  It  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  oi  meeting  or  meetings. 
A  majority  of  said  board  shall  at  all  times  constitute  a  quorum  and  the  proceedings 
thereof  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  a  reasonable  inspection.  The  boani 
shall  also  make  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  ^vemor.  It  shall  have 
power  to  adopt  reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  prescribing  the  sanitarv  require- 
ments of  a  barber  shop  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  boara  of  health  of  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  and  to  cause  the  rules  and  regulations  so  approved  to  be  printed 
in  suitable  form  and  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  proprietor  of  each  barber  shop 
in  the  said  city  of  Wilmington.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  proprietor 
or  person  operating  a  barber  shop  in  said  city  to  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  his  shop,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  by  his  customers,  a  copy  of  such  rules  and 
regulations.  A  failure  of  any  such  proprietor  to  keep  such  rules  so  posted  or  to 
observe  the  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  revocation  of  his 
license,  but  no  license  shall  be  revoked  without  a  reasonable  opportunity  beins 
offered  to  such  proprietor  to  be  heard  in  his  defense.  Any  member  of  said  board 
shall  have  power  to  enter  and  make  any  reasonable  examination  of  any  barber  shop 
ill  said  city  during  business  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainins  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions thereof.  Any  barber  shop  in  which  tools,  appliances  and  fumishinss  in  use 
therein  are  kept  in  an  unclean  and  unsanitary  condition  so  as  to  endanger  health  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  the  proprietor  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  prosecution  and  punisnment  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  meet  at  least  three  times  in  each  year  in  tne  said  city  of 
Wilmin^n  to  conduct  an  examination  of  persons  desiring  to  follow  the  business  or 
occupation  of  barbers,  and  shall  give  at  least  ten  days  previous  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meeting  in  at  least  two  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  said  city  of 
W  ilmington. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage  and  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  at  tne  time  of  the  passage  ot  this 
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act  shall  have  been  engaged  for  the  period  of  two  yeare  or  more,  either  as  journey- 
man or  proprietor,  in  the  business  or  occupation  of  a  Imrber  in  said  city  of  Wilming- 
ton, to  cause  his  or  her  name  and  residence  or  place  of  business  to  be  r^jistered  with 
said  board  of  examiners.  The  statement  of  every  such  person  so  registering  shall  be 
^verified  under  oath  before  a  notary  public  of  this  State,  and  shall  set  forth  his  or  her 
name  and  residence  or  place  of  business  and  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  has  acted 
or  ser\'ed  as  a  barber.  Evpry  person  who  shall  be  so  registered  with  said  board  as  a 
barber,  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  said  board  a  certificate  as  a  barber,  and  shall  pay  annually 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  a  renewal  of  said  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  not  within  the  provisions  of  section  4,  or  not  registering  there- 
under, desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act  shall  make  appli- 
cation to  said  board  thereof,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  five  (5)  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said  board  shall  proceed  to  exam- 
ine such  person,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  age  of  nmeteen  years,  of 
good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  diseases,  that  he  has  either  stuilied  the 
trade  for  at  least  three  years  as  an  apprentice  under  a  qualified  and  practicing  barber; 
or  has  practic^ed  the  trade  in  another  State  for  at  least  two  years,  and  is  possessed  of 
the  re<|uisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  properly  perform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including 
his  ability  in  the  preparation  of  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting,  and  all  the  duties  and 
services  incident  thereto,  his  name  shall  be  entered  by  the  board  in  the  register  here- 
inafter provided  for,  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  l>e  issued  to  him  author- 
izing him  to  practice  said  trade  in  said  city  or  Wilmington,  which  said  certificate  shall 
l)e  good  for  one  vear.  All  persons  who  shall  have  passed  a  successful  examination 
before  said  boanf  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said  board  a  certificate  thereafU  r 
aniuially  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  6.  Each  ineml>er  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  five  dollars  per 
day  for  actual  services,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board:  l^oiid^dj  That  said  compensation  shall  in  no 
event  l)e  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentit^*e 
to-said  trade  under  a  barber  authonzed  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act:  Aondfft, 
That  in  no  barber  shop  in  said  city  of  Wilmington  shall  there  be  more  than  one  ap- 
prentice to  one  barber  authorized  under  this  act  to  practice  said  occupation. 

An  apprentice  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  anyone  who  has  entered  into  the 
employment  of  a  qualified  barber  for  a  fixed  term  in  order  to  learn  the  trade  or  art 
of  barbering.  Every  apprentice  in  the  said  city  of  Wilmington  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  provisions  of  this  act  must  file  with  the  secretary  of  said  board  a  statement 
in  writing  showing  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  his  employer,  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  employment  with  him,  and  his  full  name  and  age,  and  shall  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  said  board  a  fee  of  fifty  (50)  cents. 

Sec.  8.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  p>er8on  to  whom  a  certificate  c^f  registration 
is  issued  a  card  or  insignia  good  for  the  year  for  which  the  same  is  issued,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  ia 
entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barber  in  said  city,  and  the  year  for  which  it  is 
issued  printed  in  large  figures;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  can!  or 
insignia  to  post  the  same  and  any  renewal  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of 
his  working  chair,  where  it  may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve. 

Sec  9.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  m  which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act  and  said  register  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Se(\  10.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  rewanl 
receive<l  by  the  person  performing  such  service  or  any  other  person  shall  be  con- 
strued as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  U.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber 

without  the  certificate  of  said  board  of  examiners.    Provided  further^  That  all  persons 

making  application  ( f)  or  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  allowed 

to  practice  the  occupation  of  barbering  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  said  board. 

«  «  4(^  «  «  »  « 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in  the 
said  city  of  Wilmington  or  by  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  any  convicted  person  who  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  such  fine  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  until  such 
fine  is  paid,  not  exceeding,  however,  twenty  days. 

Approved  March  9, 1901. 
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Chapter  165. — Legal  holidays — Lincoln's  Birthday. 

Sbction  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  twelfth  day  of  February  in 
each  year,  known  as  ** Lincoln's  Birthday,*'  is  declared  and  hereby  made  a  legal 
holiday,  and  all  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  of  the  State  of  Delaware  applicable  to,  or 
having  reference  in  any  way  to  legal  holidays  are  hereby  extended,  and  are  in  all  cases 
to  be  deemed  and  taken  as  applicable  to  the  aforesaid  twelfth  day  of  February. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Chapter  209. — Attachment  of  wages. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  wages  for  labor  or  services  of  any  person  residing  within  New  Castle  County 
shall  be  subject  to  and  liable  to  mesne  attachment  process  and  execution  attachment 
process  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  for  or  on  account  of  any  debt  created  and 
mcurred  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  thereby  amending  section  1,  chapter 
542,  volume  16,  laws  of  Delaware,  as  amended  by  chapter  222,  volume  18,  laws  of 
Delaware,  and  making  the  same  to  read  "That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
ninety  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  wages  for  labor  or  service  of  any  person 
residing  within  New  Castle  County,  shall  be  exempt  from  mesne  attachment  process, 
and  execution  attachment  process,  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  (Except  wnere  the 
said  execution  attachment  process  is  for  board  or  lodging  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  exclusive  of  costs. ) 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the  liability  to  attachment  process  of  ten 
per  centum  of  wages  for  any  debt,  shall  apply  solely  to  debts  incurred  for  or  on 
account  of  the  purchase  of  food,  provisions  and  articles  used  in  the  home,  commonly 
designated  as  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Sec.  3.  On  any  amount  of  wages  due  for  a  stated  and  regular  period  (not  exceed- 
ing one  month)  for  the  payment  of  such  wages,  only  one  attachment  may  be  made, 
and  any  creditor  causing  such  attachment  to  be  made  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
priority,  and  further  provided  that  the  garnishee  in  any  attachment  made  under  the 

f)rovision8  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents,  and  that  the  total 
iability  of  the  debtor  for  costs  under  any  attachment  laid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ninety  cents:  Provided ^  however ^ 
That  said  costs  incurred  in  the  laying  of  any  attachment  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  whole  amount  of  said  wages  attached  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  act  exempting  ninety  per  centum  of  wages. 
Approved  February  19,  1901. 

FLORIDA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  4961. — Protection  of  seamen — Repeal. 

Section  1.  Chapter  4170,  acts  of  1893,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  protect  seamen  from 
imposition,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  shipping  agents,"  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  it«  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  May  31,  1901. 

Chapter  4974. — Trade-marks  of  trade  unions. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereaiter  adopt  or  use,  and  has  filed  as  herein- 
after provided,  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  desi^,  device,  color  or  form 
of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  designating,  making  Known,  or  distinguishing 
any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor,  as  having  been  made, 
manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packea  or  put  on  sale  by  such  person  or  asso- 
ciation or  union  of  workingmen,  or  by  a  member  or  members  of  such  association  or 
union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  coimterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  knowingly  to  use,  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  other  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of 
any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  word- 
ing, design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  knowingly  sells,  offers  for 
sale,  or 'in  any  way  utters  or  circulates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such 
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label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  deeign,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement;  or 
knowingly  purchases  and  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same 
shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor 
to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  [minted,  stamped 
or  impressed;  or  knowing! v  purchases  with  intent  to  sell  or  dispose  of  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can  or 
package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed, 
printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed;  or  having  knowingly  purchased,  keeps  or 
has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any 
goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package, 
to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed, 
painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
nundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  that  has  heretofore  adopted  or 
used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design, 
device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  file 
the  «ame  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  leaving  two  copies, 
counterparts  or  facsimiles  thereof,  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a 
sworn  application  specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  union 
on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form 
of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  the  class  of  merchandise  and  a  description  of  the 
goods  to  which  it  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be  appropriated,  stating  that  the  party 
so  filing  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device, 
color  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  same, 
that  no  other  person,  firm,  associc^tion,  union  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  use 
either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  cal- 
culated to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimile  or  counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  and 
correct. 

There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  and  recording  a  fee  of  two  dollars.  Said  secre- 
tary shall  deliver  to  such  person,  association  or  union  so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed 
any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement so  many  duly  attested  certificates  of  the  recording  of  the  same  as  such  per- 
son, association  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each  of  which  the  secretary  shall  receive 
a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Any  sudi  certificate  of  record  shall,  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions 
under  this  act,  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement.  Said  secretary  of  state 
shall  not  record  for  any  person,  union  or  association  any  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement  that  would  probably  be  mis- 
taken for  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement heretofore  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  union  or  association. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall,  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation or  union  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  wording,  design, 
device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or 
declaration,  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
any  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  such  filing,  to  be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  narty  injured  thereby,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  a  nne  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

Sbc.  5.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  wording,  design,  device,  color  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aforesaid, 
may  proceed  by  suit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  of  any  counter- 
feits or  imitations  thereof,  and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  grant 
injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  may  award  the 
complainant  in  any  such  suit  damages  resulting  from  any  such  manufacture,  use,  sale 
or  display,  as  may  be  by  the  said  court  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require 
the  defendants  to  pay  such  person,  association  or  union  all  profits  derived  from  such 
wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale;  and  such  court  shall  also  order  that  all 
such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defend- 
ant in  such  cause  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainants,  to 
be  destroyed. 

Sfic.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
wording,  desi^,  device,  color  or  form  of  aavertisement  of  any  such  person,  associa- 
tion or  union  m  any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union  or 
association,  shall  \>e  deemed  gmHy  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  puxiished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  doUarB. 
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In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under  this 
act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  officer  or  member  of  such  association 
or  union  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. 

Sbc.  7.  Any  pereon  or  persons  who  shall,  in  any  way,  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  person,  association  or  union  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods  or 
otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thi^  months,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  8.  Any  person  using  the  trade-mark  so  adopted  and  filed  by  anv  other  person, 
or  any  imitation  of  such  trade-mark,  or  any  counterfeit  thereof;  or  wno  shall  in  any 
manner  mutilate,  defBce,  destroy  or  remove  such  trade-mark  from  any  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  article  or  articles,  or  from  any  package  or  packages  containing  the 
same,  or  from  any  empty  or  second-hand  package,  which  has  contained  the  same  or 
been  used  therefor,  with  the  intention  of  using  such  empty  or  second-hand  package, 
or  of  the  same  being  used  to  contain  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  article  or  articles  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  for  which  they  were  first  used;  and  any  person 
who  shall  use  any  such  empty  or  second-hand  package  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
without  the  consent  in  writii^  of  the  person  whose  trade-mark  was  first  applied 
thereto  or  placed  thereon,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
and  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  article  or  articles  contained  in  any  such  second- 
hand package  or  packages  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  original  user  of  such  package  or 
]>ackages  whose  trade-mark  was  first  applied  thereto  or  placed  thereon.  The  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  above  provisions  as  to  each  particular  articles  or  packages  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  9.  The  word  "person"  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  include  a  person, 
copartnership,  corporation,  association  or  union  of  workingmen. 

Sbc.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  passage  and  approval  by 
the  governor. 

Approved  May  29,  1901. 

Chaftkb  5015. — Protection  of  employees  m  trading  or  refusing  to  trade  with  any  particular 

person  or  persons. 

SBcnoN  1 .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  joint  stock  company, 
association  or  corporation,  organized,  chartered  or  incorporated  by  and  under  the  laws 
of  this  State,  eitner  as  owner  or  lessee,  having  persons  m  their  service  as  employees, 
to  dischai^  any  employee  or  employees  in  their  service  for  trading  or  dealing,  or  for 
not  trading  or  dealing  as  a  customer  or  patron  with  any  particular  merchant  or  other 
person  or  class  of  persons  in  any  business  calling,  or  to  notihr  anv  employee  or 
employees  either  by  general  or  special  notice,  du^ectly  or  inmrectly,  secretly  or 
openly  given,  not  to  trade  or  deal  as  a  customer  or  patron  with  any  piuiicular  mer- 
chant, or  person  or  class  of  persons  in  any  business  or  calling,  under  penalty  of 
beini^  dischai^ged  from  the  service  of  such  firm,  joint  stock  company,  corporation  or 
association,  doing  business  in  this  State  as  aforesaid. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  joint  stock  company,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion, oraani2ed,  chartered  or  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  operated 
in  this  State,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  offense  for  which  convictea. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  person  acting  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  anv  firm,  joint  stock  companies, 
associations  or  corporations  of  the  kind  and  character  nereinbefore  described,  or  for 
any  one  of  them  who  makes  or  executes  any  notice,  order  or  threat  of  the  kind 
hereinbefore  forbidden,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  more  than  six  (6)  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  22,  1901. 

Chapter  5016. — Protection  of  employees  as  voters. 

Sbctiok  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, association  or  corporation,  organized,  charterea  or  incorporated  hy  and  under 
the  laws  of  this  State  either  as  owner  or  lessee,  having  persons  in  their  service  as 
employees,  to  discharge  any  employee  or  employees,  or  to  threaten  to  discharge  any 
employee  or  employees  in  their  service  for  voting  or  for  not  voting  in  any  election, 
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State,  county,  or  municipal,  for  any  person  as  candidate  or  measure  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  joint  stock  company,  association  or  corpora- 
tion, oreanized,  chartered  or  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  operated 
in  this  State  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  snail  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  oh  convicti[o]n  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  offense  for  which  convicted. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  acting  as  an  oflBcer  or  agent  of  any  firm,  joint  stock  companies, 
associations  or  corporations  of  the  kind  and  character  hereinbefore  described,  or  any 
one  of  them  who  makes  or  executes  any  notice,  order,  or  threat  of  the  kind  herein- 
before forbidden  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more 
than  six  (6)  months. 

Sec.  4.  All  fines  hereinbefore  described  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  county  or  counties  where  such  offenses  are  committed. 

Sec.  5.  AH  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repeale^l. 

Approved  May  22,  1901. 

Chapter  5069. — Examinaiiony  licensing^  etc.y  of  stationary  engineera — Inspection  of  ^eam 

boilers. 

Section  1.  All  cities  [of]  over  five  thousand  inhabitants  are  hereby  granted  exprces 
powers  to  pass  and  enforce  all  ordinances  that  will  compel  each  and  every  stationary 
steam  engineer  to  take  out  a  license  to  (tarry  on  their  said  vocation,  in  such  sums  as 
the  said  cities  may  impone:  Provided,  The  said  sum  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  speci- 
fie<i  in  the  general  revenue  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1,  regarding  the  amount  of  license,  shall  not  apply 
to  cities  which  operate  under  a  Hi>ecial  charter,  when  said  charter  grants  the  power 
to  impose  licenses  without  resfx^ct  to  the  general  revenue  statute. 

Sec.  3.  Cities  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants  may  provide  by  ordinance  for  an 
insi^(!tion  of  boilers  and  an  examiner  of  stationary  steam  engineers,  to  inspect  steam 
l)oilers,  except  marine  and  locomotive  boilers  used  on  regular  lin^  of  railway,  and 
shall  regulate  by  ordinance  the  qualifications  of  the  said  inspector  and  examiner, 
their  terms  of  otfice,  salary  or  fees,  and  all  other  matters  and  things  connected  with 
their  said  tluties. 

Sec.  4.  The  oftice  of  inspector  and  examiner  of  stationary  steam  engineers  may  be 
combined  in  one  person  by  ordinance. 

Sec.  5.  The  saiu  examiner  of  stationary  steam  engineers  shall  be  empowered  to 
require  such  qualifications  of  all  stationary  steam  engineers  aforesaid  as  would  be 
reasonable  in  conserving  public  safety,  and  said  examination  shall  be  held  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  required  by  ordinance. 

Sec.  6.  Licenses  granted  to  stationary  steam  engineers  shall  be  exposed  in  any 
public  manner  as  required  by  ordinance. 

Se(\  7.  Any  emplojr'er,  employing  other  than  a  licensed  stationary  steam  engineer, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  miprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  in  the 
county  jail,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  8.  Any  employer,  or  his  manager  or  servant,  who  shall  refuse  the  inspector  of 
steam  boilers  aforesaid  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  boiler  or  boilers  in  their  charee 
or  control,  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  such  case  the  employer  shall  oe 
equally  guilty  with  his  manager  or  servant  when  refusal  is  made  by  the  said  manager 
or  servant,  and  upon  conviction  each  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  oi  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  in  the  county  jail,  or  Doth 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Se(\  9.  Any  stationary  steam  engineer  who  shall  accept  employment  without  hav- 
ing first  passed  the  saici  examination  and  taken  out  a  license  thereimder,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  iloUara,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeeding  one  year  in  the  county 
jail,  or  lK)th  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  May  30,  1901. 
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ILLINOIS. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Board  of  arbiircUior 
[Page  90.] 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled,  **An  act  to  create  a  State  board  of  arbitration  **  *  *  * 
[shall]  be  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6b.  Whenever  there  shall  exist  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  wherein,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  said  board,  the  general  public  shall  appear  likely  to  suffer 
injury  or  inconvemence  with  respect  to  food,  fuel  or  light,  or  the  means  of  communi- 
cation or  transportation,  or  in  any  other  respect,  and  neither  party  to  such  strike  or 
lockout  shall  consent  to  submit  the  matter  or  matters  in  controversy  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration,  in  conformity  with  this  act,  then  the  said  board,  after  first  hav- 
ing made  due  effort  to  effect  a  settlement  thereof  by  conciliatory  means,  and  such 
effort  having  failed,  may  proceed  of  its  own  motion  to  make  an  investigation  of  all 
facts  bearing  upon  such  strike  or  lockout  and  make  public  its  findings,  with  such 
recommendations  to  the  parties  involved  as  in  its  judgment  will  contribute  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  of  the  differences  which  constitute  the  cause  of  the  strike  or 
lockout;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiry  the  board  shall  have  power  to  issue 
subpoenas  and  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  as  in  other  cases. 

Approved  May  11,  1901. 

Exemption  of  wages  from  garnishment. 
[Page  214.] 

Sbction  1.  Section  fourteen  (14)  of  an  act  entitled,  **An  act  in  regard  to  garnish- 
ment,*' is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  The  wages  for  services  of  a  wage-earner  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  and 
residing  with  the  same  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  ( 15)  dollars  per  week  shall  be  exempt 
from  garnishment.  All  above  the  sum  of  fifteen  (15)  dollara  per  week  shall  be  liable 
to  garnishment. 

Every  employer  shall  pay  to  such  wage-earner  such  exempt  wages  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  fifteen  (15)  dollars  xyer  week  of  each  week's  wages  earned  by  him,  when 
due,  upon  such  wage-earner  making  and  delivering  to  his  employer  his  affidavit  that 
he  ia  such  head  of  a  famUy  and  residing  with  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  service 
of  any  writ  of  garnishment  upon  such  employer,  and  the  surplus  only  above  such 
exempt  wages  shall  be  held  by  such  employer  to  abide  the  event  of  the  garnishment 
suit.  If  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  garnishment  shall  not  equal  the  costs  of  the 
garnishment,  whatever  remains  of  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  bring^ing  the 
garnishment  proceedings,  and  judgment  shall  be  entered  therefor  against  him,  and 
no  judgment  tor  any  such  deficiency  of  costs  shall  go  against  the  wage-earner  or  the 
defencutnt.  No  employer  so  served  with  garnishment  shall  in  any  case  be  liable  to 
answer  for  any  amount  not  earned  by  the  wage-earner  at  the  time  of  the  service  of 
the  writ  of  garnishment.  Before  bringing  suit  a  demand  in  writing  shall  first  be 
made  upon  the  wage-earner  and  the  employer  for  the  excess  above  the  amount  herein 
exempted,  and  a  copy  of  such  demand  shall  be  left  with  him  and  with  the  employer, 
having  endorsed  thereon  the  time  of  service,  at  least  twenty-four  hours  previous  to 
bringing  such  suit.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed  with  the  justice,  or  clerk  of  the  court, 
with  the  manner  and  time  of  the  service  of  the  same  endorsed  thereon,  and  the 
return  duly  sworn  to  before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  before  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  issue  a  summons  in  such  case,  or  to  require  an  employer  to  answer 
in  any  garnishee  proceedings.  Any  judgment  rendered  without  said  demand  being 
served  upon  the  wage-earner,  and  so  proven  and  filed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  void. 
The  excess  of  wages  shall  be  held  by  the  employer,  subject  to  garnishment  by  the 
creditor  serving  demand,  for  five  (5)  days  after  such  service  of  demand. 

Set.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  11,  1901. 
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Employment  of  women  and  children — Factory  inspection, 

[Page  231.] 

Sbction  1.  Section [s]  four  (4)  and  nine  (9)  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  r^olate 
the  employment  of  children  in  the  State  ot  Illinois,"  [are]  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  suffered  to 
work  for  wages  at  anv  gainful  occupation  more  than  sixty  hours  m  any  one  week, 
nor  more  t&m  ten  hours  in  any  one  day.  All  establishments  subject  to  foctory 
inspection,  where  girls  and  women  are  emnloyed,  shall  provide  suitable  seats  for  the 
use  of  the  girls  and  women,  and  they  shall  be  permitted  the  use  of  such  seats  when 
not  necessarily  engaged  in  their  active  duties. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager,  superintendent  or 
foreman,  of  any  firm  or  corporation,  who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or 
corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  sub-agents  or  foreman,  superintendent  or 
manager,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
shall  refuse  admittance  to  premises  or  otherwise  obstruct  the  factory  inspector  or 
deputy  factory  inspectors  in  the  i)erformance  of  their  duties,  as  prescribea  by  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  for  each  offense, 
or  both  fijie  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  shall  stand  com- 
mitted until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

Approved  May  10,  1901. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  granted  peddlers*  license  imthoutfee, 

[Page  236.] 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  all  ex-union  soldiers  and  sailors, 
honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  permitted  to  vend,  hawk  and  peddle  goods,  wares,  fruits  or  merchandise  not  pro- 
hibited by  law,  in  any  county,  town,  village,  incorporate  city  or  municipality 
within  this  State  without  a  license:  Provided,  Said  soldier  or  sailor  is  engaged  in  the 
vending,  hawking  and  peddling  of  said  goods,  wares,  fruits  or  merchanaise  for  him- 
self only. 

Sec.  z.  Upon  the  presentation  of  his  certificate  of  dischar^  to  the  clerk  of  any 
county,  town,  village,  incorporated  city  or  municipality  in  this  State,  and  showing 
proofs  of  his  identity  as  the  person  named  in  his  certificate  of  honorable  dischaige, 
the  clerk  shall  issue  to  said  ex-union  soldier  or  sailor  a  license,  but  such  license  shall 
be  free,  and  said  clerk  shall  not  collect  or  demand  for  the  county,  town,  village, 
incorporated  city  or  municipality  any  fee  therefor.  Any  clerk  of  any  county,  town, 
village,  incorporated  city  or  municipality  in  this  State  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  by  failing  or  refusing  to  comply  with  such  provi- 
sions, as  hc^in  directed,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  ($60),  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeaing  ten  (10)  days. 

Approved  May  11,  1901. 

Mine  regulations — Inspection,  etc.,  of  oil, 

[Page  247.] 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  **An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  oils  in  coal 
mines,*'  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  That  only  a  pure  animal  or 
vegetable  oil,  or  other  oil  as  free  from  smoke  as  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and 
not  the  product  or  by-product  of  resin,  and  which  has  been  inspect^  and  complies 
with  the  following  test,  shall  be  used  for  illuminatine  purposes  in  the  mines  of  this 
State.  All  such  oils  must  be  tested  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  oil  must  not  exceed  24  degrees  Tagliabue.  The  test  of  the  oil  must  be  made 
in  a  ^lass  jar  one  and  five-tenths  inches  in  diameter  by  seven  inches  in  depth.  If 
the  oil  to  be  tested  is  below  46  d^rees  Fahrenheit  in  temperature,  it  must  be  heated 
until  it  reaches  about  80  degrees  Fahrenheit:  and  should  the  oil  be  above  46  degrees 
and  below  60  d^rees  Fahrenheit,  it  must  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  when,  after  being  well  shaken,  it  should  [shall]  be  allowed  to 
cool  gradually  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  before  finally  being  tested. 
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In  testing  the  gravity  of  the  oil,  the  Taj^liabue  hydrometer  must  be,  when  possible, 
read  from  below,  and  the  last  line  which  anpears  under  the  surface  of  the  oil  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  true  reading.  In  case  the  oil  under  test  should  be  opaque,  or 
turbia,  one-half  of  the  capillary  attraction  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  the  true 
reading.  Where  the  oil  is  tested  under  difficult  circumstances,  an  allowance  of 
one-half  d^^ree  may  be  made  for  possible  error  in  parallax  before  condemning  the 
oil  for  use  in  the  mine.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  inspectors  of  mines,  in  the 
several  districts  of  this  State,  to  make  the  inspection  pro\aaed  for  in  this  section 
before  any  such  oil  is  sold  for  use  in  any  mine  in  this  State.  All  oil  sold  to  be  used 
for  illuminating  purposes  in  the  mines  of  this  State  shall  be  contained  in  barrels  or 
packages  branded  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  the  dealer,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  oil,  the  date  of  shipment,  the  date  and  place  of  inspection,  and  the  name  of  the 
State  inspector  of  mines  making  the  said  inspection.  It  is  provided^  however,  that 
any  material  that  is  as  free  from  smoke  and  bad  odor  and  of  equal  merit  as  an  lllumi- 
nant  as  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil  may  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of  mine  operators 
and  miners. 

Approved  May  11,  1901. 

MAINE. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  234. — Manual  training  schools. 

Section  1.  Cities  and  towns  may  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of 
manual  training  schools  in  addition  to  the  sum  they  raise  for  the  support  of  public 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  Said  manual  training  schools  shall  admit  such  persons  between  the  age  of 
six  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  give  such  courses  of  instruction  as  the  local 
school  board  may  determine. 

Sec.  3.  Said  manual  training  school  shall  be  under  the  control,  direction  and 
supervision  of  local  school  boaras. 

Sec.  4.  Pupils  in  such  schools  shall  he  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  provided  for  public  schools. 

SBC.  5.  Cities  and  towns  may  receive  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  use,  maintenance 
and  support  of  manual  training  schools. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Approved  March  21,  1901. 

Chapter  237. — Industrial  school  for  girls — Indefniure  of  inmates. 

Section  1.  Section  twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  revised 
statutes  is  hereby  amended,  so  that  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  20.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  all  the  powers  as  to  the 
person,  property,  earnings  and  education  of  every  ^irl  committed  to  the  charge  of  said 
trustees,  during  the  term  of  her  commitment,  which  a  guardian  has  as  to  his  ward, 
and  all  powers  which  parents  have  over  their  children.  At  the  discretion  of  said 
board,  any  such  girl,  during  her  commitment  may  be  kept  at  said  school,  or  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  any  suitable  person  and  may  be  required  to  work  for  such  person,  or 
may  be  bound  by  deed  of  mdenture  to  service  or  apprenticeship  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  the  term  of  her  commitment,  on  such  conaitions  as  said  board  may  deem 
reasonable  and  proper.  Such  indenture  shall  specify  the  conditions,  and  shall  require 
the  person  to  whom  such  girl  is  bound,  to  report  to  said  board  as  often  as  once  in 
three  months  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  such  girl,  and  whether  she  remains  under 
such  master  or  mistress,  and  if  not,  where  she  is.  Said  trustees  shall  take  care  that 
the  terms  of  such  indenture  are  fulfilled,  and  the  j?irl  well  treated,  and  if  they  believe 
that  by  reason  of  her  misconduct,  vicious  inclinations  or  surroundings,  she  is  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  habits  of  vice  or  immoralitv,  or  that  her  welfare  is  in  any  way 
imperiled,  they  may  cancel  such  indenture  ana  resume  charge  of  such  girl  with  the 
same  powers  as  before  the  indenture  was  made.  The  powers  of  said  board  with 
respect  to  any  girl  intrusted,  as  herein  provided,  to  the  care  of  a  suitable  person  are 
not  affected  thereby,  nor  by  her  being  bound  to  service  or  apprenticeship,  except  as 
expressed  in  the  bond  of  indenture.  Said  trustees,  master  or  mistress  and  apprentice, 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  penalties  provided  in 
case  of  chilc^ren  apprenticed  by  overseers  of  the  poor.  Any  member  of  said  board 
may  execute  such  mdenture  deed  in  behalf  of  the  board  if  authorized  by  a  vote  of 
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8aid  board.  Said  board  may,  by  vote  in  any  case,  or  by  a  general  by-law,  aathorixe 
a  member  or  committee  of  said  board,  or  the  principal  of  said  school  to  introst  said 
girls  to  the  care  and  service  of  a  suitable  person  or  i>er8on8  without  indenture,  to  see 
to  their  welfare  during  such  service,  and  to  require  their  return  to  said  school  at  dis- 
cretion. 

Approved  March  21,  1901. 

Chapter  244. — Exemption  of  wages  from  garnishment. 

Section  1.  Clause  six  of  section  fifty -five  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes is  hereby  amended  so  that  said  clause  shall  read  as  follows: 

VI.  By  reason  of  any  amount  due  from  him  to  the  principal  defendant,  as  wa^es 
for  his  personal  labor,  or  that  of  his  wife  or  minor  children,  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
one  month  next  preceding  the  service  of  the  process,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars of  the  amount  due  to  nim  as  wages  for  his  personal  labor;  and  this  is  not  exempt 
in  an^  suit  for  taxes  or  for  necessaries  furnished  him  or  his  family;  moreover,  wages 
of  mmor  children  and  of  women,  are  not,  in  any  case,  subject  to  trustee  process  on 
account  of  any  debt  of  parent  or  husband. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Approved  March  21,  1901. 
Chapter  277. — Peddlers  and  hawkers — Soldiers  and  sailors  granted  license  without  fee. 

Section  1 .  No  pjerson  shall  go  about  from  town  to  town,  or  from  place  to  place  in 
same  town,  exposing  for  sale  or  selling,  any  goods  or  chattels  other  than  fruit  grown 
in  the  United  States,  fruit  trees,  proNnsions,  live  animals,  brooms,  pianos,  organs, 
wagons,  sleighs,  agricultural  implements,  fuel,  newspapt^rs,  agricultural  products  of 
the  United  States,  the  product  oi  his  own  labor  or  the  labor  of  his  family,  any  map 
made  bv  him  and  copyrighted  in  his  name,  any  patent  of  his  own  invention,  or  in 
which  he  has  l)eoome  interested  by  being  a  member  of  any  firm,  or  stockholder  in 
any  corporation  which  has  purchased  the  patent,  until  he  shall  have  procure<l  a 
license  so  to  do  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec,  6.  Any  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  sickness  or  disability  contracte<l  therein  or  since  his  discharge  from 
service,  and  any  person  who  is  blind  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  the  license  fees 
require<i  by  this  chapter. 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  not  applicable  to  commercial  agents, 
selling  goods  by  sample  to  dealers  only. 

Sec.  15.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  16.  Thisa<»t  shall  not  take  effect  until  May  fifteen,  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

Approved  March  22,  1901. 

MISS0T7B1. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Examinaiion^  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

[Page  50.] 

Section  1.  Section  5034  of  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  last  line  of  said  section  the  figures  50,000,  and  in  place  thereof  insert [ing J 
the  figures  5,000,  so  that  said  section  will  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5034.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  barber 
in  this  State,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  chapter:  l\oiided,  however^  That  nothing  in  this  chapter  contained  snail 
apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation,  except 
as  nereinafter  provided:  J^ovided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to 
barbers  in  any  city,  town  or  village,  containing  less  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

Approved  March  22,  1901. 

Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 
[Page  196.] 

Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  governor  of  the 
State,  by  and  with  the  advicHj  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  three  compe- 
>nt  persons  to  serve  as  a  State  board  of  metliation  and  arbitration;  one  of  whom 
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shall  be  an  employer  of  labor,  or  selected  from  some  association  representing  employ- 
ers of  labor,  and  one  who  shall  be  an  employee  holding  memberehip  in  some  Dona 
fide  trade  or  labor  union;  the  third  shall  be  some  person  who  is  neither  an  employee 
nor  an  employer  of  labor.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year,  one  lor  two  years,  and  one  for  three  jears,  and  all  appointments  thereafter 
shall  be  for  three  years  or  until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed  in  the  man- 
ner herein  provided.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  said  board  by  death  or  otherwise,  at 
any  time,  the  governor  shall  appoint  some  competent  person  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shaJl  hold  office  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  said  board,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  shall  also  have  possession  of- all  books  and  docu- 
ments, and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  He  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board,  issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths  in  all  cases 
before  the  board  and  shall  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers  and  documents  of  any 
parties  to  the  controversy. 

Sec.  3.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion and  the  clerk  thereof  shall  be  as  follows:  Each  shall  receive  five  dollars  per  day 
and  three  cents  per  mile,  both  ways,  between  their  homes  and  the  place  of  meeting, 
by  the  nearest  comfortable  routes  of  travel,  and  such  other  necessary  traveling  expenses 
as  may  be  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treas- 
ury upon  a  warrant  signed  by  the  president  of  said  board  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor: Provided,  That  neither  said  board  nor  the  clerk  thereof  shall  receive  any 
compensation  except  for  time  actually  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  set 
forth  in  this  act  and  in  going  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  be  sworn  to  support  the  CJonstitution  and  faithfully  demean  himself  in  office. 
They  shall  organize  at  once  by  the  choice  of  one  of  their  number  as  chairman  and 
the  board  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  organization,  establish  suitable  rules  of 
procedure.  Said  board  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  in  the  State,  when- 
ever the  same  shall  become  necessary,  and  two  members  of  the  board  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board  that  a  strike  or 
lockout  is  about  to  occur,  or  is  seriously  threatened,  involving  ten  or  more  persons, 
in  any  part  of  the  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  proceed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  locality  of  such  dispute,  strike  or  lockout  and  place  itself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Should  all  efforts  at  conciliation  fail,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  said  grievance  or  dispute,  and  to  this  end,  it  is 
herebv  authorized  to  subpoena  and  examine  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance  and 
send  for  books  and  papers  with  the  same  authority  possessea  by  courts  of  record,  or 
the  judges  thereof  in  this  State.  Subpoenas  may  ]>e  signed  and  oaths  administered 
by  any  member  of  the  board.  Said  board  is  further  authorized  to  subpoena  a»  wit- 
nesses* anyone  connected  with  the  department  of  business  affected,  or  other  persons 
whom  they  may  suspect  of  having  knowledge  of  the  matters  in  controversy  or  dis- 
pute, and  anyone  who  keeps  the  records  of  the  wages  earned  in  such  department,  and 
examine  them  under  oath  touching  such  matters  and  require  the  production  of  books 
and  papers  containing  the  record  of  wages  earned  or  paid.  All  [)rocess  issued  by  said 
board  may  be  delivered  or  sent  to  any  sheriff,  constable  or  police  officer,  who  shall 
forthwith  serve  or  post  the  same  as  may  be  require<l,  and  make  due  return  thereof, 
according  to  directions,  and  for  such  service  he  shall  receive  the  fees  allowed  by  law 
in  similar  cases,  payable  from  the  treasury  of  the  county  or  city  wherein  the  contro- 
versy to  be  arbitrated  exists,  upon  a  warrant  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  aa  wit- 
nesses in  courts  of  record  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  sheriffs,  consta- 
bles and  police  officers  above  mentioned.  And  the  board  shall  have  the  same  power 
and  authority  to  maintain  and  enforce  order  at  its  hearings  and  obedience  to  its  proc- 
ess, as  by  law  is  now  conferred  upon  circuit  courts. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  cases  when  any  ^ievance  or  dispute  shall  arise  between  any  employer 
and  his  employees,  said  dispute  involving  ten  or  more  employees,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  parties  to  said  controversy  to  submit  the  same  to  said  board  for  investigation. 
Within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  said  examination  or  investigation,  authorized 
by  this  article,  the  board  or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  render  a  decision  stating  such 
details  as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  such  controversy,  and  points  in  dispute  dis- 
posed of  by  them  and  make  a  written  report  of  their  findings  and  recommendations, 
and  shall  furnish  the  governor  and  each  party  to  the  controversy  a  true  and  com- 
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plete  copy  of  the  same,  and  shall  have  a  copy  thereof  publifihed  in  some  local 
newspaper. 

Sec.  7.  In  all  cases  where  the  application  for  arbitration  is  mutual,  or  both  parties 
agree  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  board,  said  decision  shall  he  final  ana  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties  concerned  in  said  controversy  and  dispute.  In  all  cases  where 
either  party  to  a  dispute  refuses  to  a^ree  to  arbitration  the  decision  of  the  board  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto,  unless  exceptions  l^e  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  said  board,  within  five  days  after  said  decision  is  rendere<i  and  announced. 

Sec.  8.  Any  emplover,  employer's  a^nt,  employee  or  authorized  committee  of 
employees,  who  shall  violate  the  conditions  of  the  decision  of  said  l)oard,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  seven  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  l>e  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  9.  Said  board  shall  make  biennial  reports  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  and 
shall  include  therein  such  statements,  facts,  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the 
actual  workings  of  the  board,  and  such  suggestions  aa  to  legislation  as  may  seem  to 
the  members  of  the  board  conducive  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employees. 

Sec.  10.  Article  2  of  chapter  121  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  1899,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  11.  There  being  no  adequate  law  in  Missouri  for  the  settling  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employees,  creates  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution;  therefore,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  £fter  its 
passage. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Impection  of  factories. 
[Page  197.J 

Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor  of  the 
State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  a  competent  person  to 
serve  as  factory  inspector  who  shall  hold  office  for  four  years  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  The  factory  inspector 
may  appoint  from  time  to  time  assistants,  not  more  than  seven  in  number,  who  may 
be  removed  by  him  at  any  time  for  iust  c^use.  Before  entering  upon  his  official 
duties  the  inspector  shall  make  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  faithfully 
demean  himself  in  office;  he  shall  also  execute  a  bond  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  in 
such  sum  as  the  governor  may  prescribe,  with  two  or  more  solvent  sureties,  to  be 
approved  by  the  governor,  conditioned  upon  his  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
iniposed  upon  him  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  factory  inspector  may  divide  the  State  into  districts,  assign  one  or  more 
assistant  inspectors  to  each  district,  and  may  in  his  discretion  transfer  them  from  one 
district  to  another.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  inspectors  provided  for  by  this  act  to 
make  at  least  two  inspections  during  each  year,  the  last  to  be  completed  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October,  of  all  factories  and  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  factory  inspec- 
tion and  prosecute  all  persons  violating  the  same.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance 
or  regulation  relating  to  factories  or  their  inspection  and  not  in  conflict  with  State 
laws  shall  be  observ^  and  enforced  by  the  factory  inspector.  The  factory  inspector 
and  all  assistant  inspectors  and  clerks  may  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in 
matters  relatinj^  to  the  enforcement  of  the  various  factory  inspection  laws. 

Sec.  3.  The  insj>ector8  provided  for  in  this  a<'t  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  from  the  owner,  superintendent,  manager  or  other  person  in  charge  of  every 
establishment  inspected  an  provided  for  by  law  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  inspec- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  his  receipt  given  therefor 
shall  certify  to  the  result  of  such  inspectiim,  with  the  orders,  if  anj[  are  given,  noted 
thereon;  and  any  owner,  sui)erintendent,  manager  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such 
establishment  who  shall  refuse  or  attempt  to  prevent,  the  admission  upon  or  within 
his  or  their  premises  or  building,  at  any  reasonable  business  hour,  of  any  inspector 
authorized  by  this  act,  or  shall  m  any  manner  interfere  with  the  performance  of  the 
official  duties  of  such  inspector,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  inspection  fee  upon 
the  completion  of  such  inspection,  shall  be  deeme<l  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense:  I^ovided,  That  the  owner  or  manager  of  any  estab- 
lishment subject  to  iuspection  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  for  more  than  two  such 
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inspections  within  one  year  except  where  additional  inspections  are  made  necessary 
through  failure  of  such  owner  or  manager  to  comply  with  the  written  orders  of  the 
inspector. 

Sbc.  4.  All  fees  received  by  the  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  each  month  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  "factory  inspection  fund/*  The  factory  inspector  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  actual  necessary  expenses; 
the  assistant  factory  inspectors  shall  receive  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  and 
necessary  expenses  for  the  time  actually  employnd,  to  be  paid  montnly  out  of  said 
factory  inspection  fund  upon  the  warrant  of  the  State  auditor,  issued  on  vouchers 
therefor.  The  factory  inspector  may  establish  and  maintain  an  office  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  if  in  his  opinion  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act: 
Providedf  That  no  salary  ^r  expense  shall  be  paid  for  the  factory  inspector  or 
assistant  inspectors  in  excess  of  the  receipts  from  the  fees  paid  into  the  factory 
inspection  fund;  And  provided  furthtry  That  the  salary  of  the  factory  inspector  and 
his  assistants  and  all  expenses  for  traveling,  office  rent,  printing,  stationery  and 
postage,  shall  be  limited  for  the  biennial  term  of  two  years  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  and  all  money  remaining  in  said  factory  inspection 
fund  at  the  close  of  each  biennial  term,  after  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Sbc.  5.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  ** Factory  inspection  fund**  the 
sum  of  $25,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  6.  The  necessity  for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
creates  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution;  therefore,  this  act 
shall  take  effect  and  oe  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  17,  1901. 

Payment  of  wages. 
[Page  199.] 

Section  1.  The  employees  of  the  operators  of  all  manufactories,  including  plate- 


manufactories,  operated  within  this  State  shall  be  regularly  paid  in  full  of  all 
wages  due  them  at  least  once  in  every  fifteen  days,  and  at  no  pay-day  shall  there  be 
withheld  from  the  earnings  of  any  employee  any  sum  to  exceed  the  amount  due  him 
for  his  labor  for  five  days  next  precedmg  any  such  pay-day.  Any  such  operator  who 
fails  to  pay  his  employees,  their  agents  or  assigns  or  anyone  duly  authorized  to  col- 
lect sucn  wages,  as  in  this  section  provided,  shall  become  immeaiately  liable  to  any 
such  employee,  his  agents  or  assigns  for  an  amount  double  the  sum  due  such  employee 
at  the  time  of  such  failure  to  pay  the  wages  due,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  action  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  this  State^  and  no  employee,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any  right  accruing  to  him 
under  this  section  by  any  contract  he  may  make  contrary  to  the  provisions  hereof. 
Approved  March  20,  1901. 

Mine  regulations — Hours  of  lahcr. 
[Page  211.] 

Section  1.  Sections  8793  and  8794  of  chapter  133  of  article  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Missouri,  1899,  are  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  new  sections  enacted  in  lieu 
thereof: 

Sec.  8793.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  mining 
for  minerals,  coal  or  any  valuable  substance,  or  making  excavations  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  while  searching  for  minerals,  coal  or  any  valuable  substance,  to 
work  their  hands  or  employees  at  such  labor  or  industry  longer  than  eight  hours  in 
a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day  for  all  laborers  or  employees  engaged  in  the  kind  of  labor  or  industry  aforesaid. 

Sec.  8794.  Any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section  shall  on  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  leas  tnan 
twenty-five  nor  more  tnan  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  March  23,  1901. 
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Mine  rtguiatioM — Signah — Hoisting — Emplaymenl  of  ckil^ren, 

[Page  211.] 

Sbction  1.  Section  8811  of  article  2  of  chapter  133  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Mis- 
souri of  1899,  is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  8811,  is 
enacted  in  lieu  of  the  same,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sbc.  8811.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  every  mine  operated  by  shaft  shall  use 
the  following  code  for  signaling  between  the  bottom  and  top  thereof,  to  wit: 

1  whistle  or  bell — Stop  when  in  motion,  hoist  when  not  in  motion. 

2  whistles  or  bells — Lower. 

3  whisties  or  bells — Hoist  mineral. 

4  whistles  or  bells — Men  on  ca^.  # 
6  whistles  or  bells — Turn  on  air. 

6  whistles  or  bells — ^Tum  off  air. 
6  whistles  or  bells — Turn  on  steam. 

6  whistles  or  bells — ^Tum  off  steam. 

7  whistles  or  bells — Mules  on. 

Said  owner,  agent  or  operator  shall  also  provide  safe  means  of  hoisting  and  lower- 
ing persons  in  a  cage  covered  with  boiler  iron,  so  as  to  keep  safe  as  far  as  possible, 
persons  descending  into  and  ascending  out  of  said  shaft;  and  such  cage  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  guides  to  conduct  it  on  slides  through  such  shaft,  with  a  sufficient  break 
on  every  drum  to  prevent  accident  in  case  of  the  giving  out  or  breaking  of  machin- 
ery; and  such  cage  shall  be  furnished  with  spring  catches,  intended  and  provided, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  cable  breaking  or  the  loosening  or 
disconnecting  of  the  machinery;  no  props  or  rails  shall  be  lowered  in  a  cage  while 
the  men  are  descending  into  or  ascending  out  of  said  mine:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  m  relation  to  coverine  cages  with  boiler  iron  shall  not  apply 
to  coal  mines  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  where  the  coal  is  raised  by  horse 
power.  No  male  person  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  female  of  any  age,  shall 
be  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  to  work  therein,  nor  shall  any  boy  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  mine.     Any 

Earty  or  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  be  performed 
y  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  aeemed  ^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  pun- 
isned  by  a  fine  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trymg  the  same,  subject,  however,  to 
the  limitations  as  provided  by  section  8815  of  this  article. 
Approved  March  22,  1901. 

Mine  reffulatioiw — Inspection  of  mines. 
[Page  212.] 

Bectton  1.  Section  8818  of  article  2  of  chapter  133  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Mis- 
souri of  1899,  is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  8818,  is 
enacted  in  lieu  of  the  same  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  8818.  The  in8]>e(tors  provided  for  in  this  article  shall  see  that  every  necessary 
precaution  is  taken  to  secure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workmen  employed  in  an^ 
of  the  mines  in  the  State,  that  the  provisions  and  requirements  provided  for  in  this 
article  be  faithfully  observed  and  ol)eyed,  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  enforced. 
They  shall  also  collect  and  tabulate  in  their  report,  to  be  made  to  the  governor  on 
the  15th  day  of  April  of  each  year,  the  extent  of  the  workable  mining  lands  in  the 
State  by  counties;  also,  the  manner  of  mining,  whether  by  shaft,  slope,  drift  or  other- 
wise, the  number  of  mines  in  operation,  the  number  of  men  employed  therein,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  amount  and  value  of  all  mine  products.  And  in 
order  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  faithfully  enforced,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  mme  owner,  operator  or  lessee  doing  business  of  a  mining  nature,  embrac- 
ing lead,  zinc,  coal,  copper,  iron  or  other  minerals  within  this  State,  to  report  to  the 
inspectors  within  20  days  following  the  Ist  day  of  January  of  each  year,  the  name  of 
the  person,  firm,  corporation  or  company  doing  a  mining  business,  where  the  mines 
are  located,  the  number  of  acres  ownea  or  leased  of  minable  lands,  the  capital  invested 
in  lands  and  plant,  the  number  of  shafts,  drifts,  slopes  or  open  cuts  operated,  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  average  wages  paid  employees,  the 
amount  of  mineral  produced,  the  average  price  received  for  said  products  and  all 
such  other  information  pertaining  to  mining  as  may  be  required  by  the  inspectors; 
coal  mine  operators  reporting  to  the  coal  mine  inspector  and  the  operators  of  all  other 
mines  to  the  inspector  of  le«ui,  zinc  and  other  mines  upon  blanks  which  the  inspec- 
tors are  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  for  such  purpose;  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
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every  mine  owner  or  operator  doing  a  mining  business  in  this  State,  who  sells  or  dis- 
poses of  such  mining  property  to  another  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  to 
furnish  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  thereof,  a  certified  statement  of  the  amount 
and  value  of  aW  mine  products,  the  average  number  of  men  employed  and  the  average 
wages  paid,  for  that  portion  of  the  calendar  year  that  such  mining  property  has  been 
operated;  and  such  purchaser  or  purchasers  shall  preserve  and  incorporate  the  same 
in  the  annual  report  required  under  this  act;  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  all  operators 
to  require  of  their  sublessees  a  monthly  statement  of  the  average  number  of  men 
employed  each  month  and  the  average  wages  paid  them,  that  correct  accounting 
may  hie  made  of  the  same  in  the  annual  report  required;  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  <3 
all  persons,  companies  or  corporations  opening  up  new  mines  or  mining  property  to 
promptly  report  the  same  to  the  inspector. 

Sbc.  2.  Wnen  any  owner,  operator  or  lessee  of  any  mine  within  this  State  shall 
fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  article,  such  offender 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense,  and  the  State  mine  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to  certify  such  failure 
or  refusal  to  the  county  prosecuting  attorney,  in  which  county  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  such  offender  or  offenders. 

Approved  March  27,  1901. 

Mine  regulations — Explomm. 
[Page  214.] 

Section  1.  Sections  8826  and  8827,  article  2  of  chapter  133  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1899,  entitled  "Safety  and  inspection  of  mines,*'  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections  enacted  in  lieu  thereof,  which  said  sections  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8826.  All  owners,  agents  or  operators  of  coal,  lead,  zinc,  iron  and  copper  mines, 
and  of  granite,  stone  and  other  quarries,  shall  require  all  miners  or  other  persons 
employed  in  and  about  said  mines  or  quarries,  using  gun  and  blasting  powder,  giant 
powder,  dynamite  or  other  explosives,  to  have  and  keep  a  strong  box  in  which  all 
surplus  explosives  for  use  in  said  mines  or  quarries  shall  be  kept,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  is  necessary  for  immediate  use.  These  boxes  shall  l)e  kept  locked  and  not 
opened  unless  it  be  to  put  in  or  take  out  said  explosives  or  some  part  thereof;  nor 
shall  these  strong  boxes  be  kept  nearer  than  one  hundred  feet  to  the  place  of  blasting. 
And  in  all  said  mines  and  quarries  shot  firers  or  blasters  shall  be  employed  to  fire  all 
shots  after  the  employees  and  other  persons  have  retired  to  a  safe  distance  from  the 
vicinity  of  said  blast  or  blasts;  and  after  said  blasts  have  l)een  fired,  said  shot  firer 
or  blaster  shall  make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  holes  charged,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  same  have  been  discharged  or  missed,  and  sliall  designate  in  some  way 
the  holes  missed  or  undischarged  and  report  the  same  to  all  employees  working  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  blast  or  blasts. 

Sec.  8826a.  Any  person,  corporation  or  association  engaged  in  the  sinking  of  a  well 
or  a  shaft,  whether  as  owner,  agent  or  employee,  in  whicn  it  is  necessary  to  use  blast- 
ing powder,  dynamite  or  other  explosives,  and  where  hoisting  apparatus  of  any  kind 
is  used,  shall  provide  and  use,  or  cause  to  be  used,  an  electric  battery  and  fuses  for 
firing  all  shots  of  explosive  in  the  shaft,  and  said  shots  shall  be  tired  by  the  battery 
while  placed  above  ground  and  connected  to  the  shots  by  means  of  copper  wire  or 
other  suitable  condu^r;  and  no  owner,  agent  or  employee  engaged  in  sinking  a  well 
or  a  shaft  or  operating  any  mine  shall  use  caps  and  fuse  or  any  other  method  of 
exploding  shots  than  that  above  specified:  Provided,  luni^eveTyThaX  the  provisions  of 
this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply  to  lead  and  zinc  mines  m  which  are 
employed  less  them  ten  men  under  ground  on  any  shift,  nor  to  any  one  engaged  in 
private  enterprises  other  than  mining. 

Sec.  8827.  JPenalty. — Any  agent,  owner  or  operator  of  any  coal,  lead,  zinc,  iron  or 
copper  mines,  and  of  granite,  stone  and  other  quarries  in  this  State  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
for  each  offense  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

Approved  March  27,  1901. 
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Mine  regulations — Qualifications  of  miners. 

[Page  215.] 

Section  1.  Section  8828,  chapter  133,  article  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  of  1899  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  new  section  enacted  in  lieu 
thereof: 

Sec.  8828.  Any  person  desiring  to  perform  the  work  of  a  coal  miner  and  for  him- 
self to  conduct  room,  entry  or  otner  underground  mining  in  coal  mines  of  this  State, 
shall,  before  being  permitted  to  engage  in  such  work,  produce  evidence  of  a  satisfec- 
fory  nature  that  he  has  for  one  (successive)  year(s)  worked  in  coal  mines  with  or  as 
a  practical  miner;  such  applicant  to  furnish  evidence  of  his  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions to  the  coal  mine  inspector,  or  to  the  person  designated  by  said  inspector  to  pass 
upon  the  competency  of  such  applicant,  and  until  said  applicant  shall  have  fully 
satisfied  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  the  partv  designated  by  the  said  inspector  at  the 
mine,  wherein  such  employment  is  sought  oi  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  as  above 
mentioned,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  mine  coal  unless  associated  with  a  practical 
miner  for  such  length  of  time  as  will  qualify  said  applicant  to  safely  for  himself  and 
others  perform  underground  work,  and  any  owner,  ifgent  or  operator  of  say  coal  mine 
in  this  State  who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  sixty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  ana  imprisonment.  Proceedings 
to  be  instituted  in  any  courts  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Approved  March  12,  1901. 

Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc, 
[Page  219.] 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  proprietor,  lessee,  or  keeper  of  every 
hotel,  boarding  and  lodging  house,  school  house,  opera  house,  theatre,  music  half, 
factory,  office  building  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  every  building  therein  where 
people  congregate  or  which  is  used  as  a  business  place,  or  for  public  or  private  assem- 
blage which  has  a  height  of  three  or  more  stories  to  provide  said  structure  with  fire 
escapes  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  and  by  staircases  looited  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building.  The  fire  escapes  shall  commence  at  the  sill  of  the  second  story 
window  and  run  three  feet  above  the  upper  window  sill  of  the  upper  story  with  an 
iron  ladder  from  the  upper  story  to  the  roof,  and  when  stopped  off  at  tne  second 
story  they  shall  be  provided  with  an  automatic  drop  stair  from  the  second  storjj  to 
the  ground,  to  be  held  up  by  a  weight  and  wire  cable  when  not  in  use.  School  build- 
ings, opera  houses,  theatres  and  church  buildings,  also  hospitals,  blind  and  lunatic 
asylums  and  seminaries  shall  each  have  a  fire  escape  built  solid  to  the  ground  and  at 
the  bottom  enclosed  with  heavy  wire  or  elevator  enclosure  up  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
with  a  wire  or  iron  door  with  knobs  on  the  inside  so  that  it  can  not  be  opened  from 
the  outside.  In  no  case  shall  a  fire  escape  run  past  a  window  where  it  is  practicable 
to  avoid  it.  All  fire  escapes  required  by  this  act  must  be  of  the  kind  known  as  sta- 
tionary fire  escapes.  All  buildings  heretofore  erected  shall  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  No  ladder  fire  escape  shall  hereafter  be  used,  and  the  fire  escapes  herein 

Provided  for  shall  be  a  stair  fire  escape,  built  on  an  angle  of  not  more  than  fifty-five 
egrees,  with  proper  risers  and  treads  and  shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  placed  on 
a  blank  wall,  where  practicable,  with  balconies  to  reach  the  opening  doors  or  win- 
dows, as  the  case  may  be,  and  with  one,  or  more  landings  in  each  story  and  enclosed 
on  the  sides  with  wire  bank  rail  running  three  feet  on  the  same  angle  as  the  stairs. 

Sec.  3.  All  buildings  three  or  more  stories  in  height,  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, hotels,  dormitories,  schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  or  asylums,  shall  have  at 
least  one  fire  escape  for  every  twenty  to  fifty  persons  for  whom  working,  sleeping  or 
living  accommodations  are  provided  above  the  second  story,  and  all  public  mills 
which  provide  seating  room  above  the  first  or  ground  story  shall  have  such  a  number 
of  fire  escapes  aa  shall  constitute  one  fire  escape  for  every  hundred  persons,  calculated 
on  the  seating  capacity  of  the  hall. 

Sec.  4.  All  Duildings  hereafter  erected  in  this  State  which  shall  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  shall,  upon  or  before  their  completion,  be  provided  with  fire 
escapes  of  the  kind  and  number  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  law,  and  any 
violation  of  this  section  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
such  building,  punishable  as  provided  in  section  five. 
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Sbc.  5.  The  owner,  proprietor,  lessee  or  manager  of  a  building  which,  under  the 
terms  of  this  act,  is  required  to  have  one  or  more  fire  escapes,  who  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  this  law  takes  effect  to  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  aoUars,  or  bv  imprisonment  in  the 
county  or  city  jail  not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  each  day  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  all  prosecuting  attorneys  in  this  State  to  institute  and  prosecute 
infractions  of  this  law.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department  or  commissioner  of  public  building  in  any  city  or  the  sheriff  in  any 
county  that  any  violation  of  this  act  has  occurred,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  the 
fact  to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Approved  Marcli  27,  1901. 

Hours  of  labor  on  public  roads, 
[Page  243.] 

Section  9696v.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  road  overseer  to  reaoire  of  each  laborer 
a  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  to  require  him  to  do  eight  hours  actual  service 
each  day. 

Sbc.  9696z.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  26,  1901. 


ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  21. — Examination^  licentingy  etc.,  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  In  all  cities  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  having  a  population  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  (50,000)  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  a  board  for  the  examination  of 

E lumbers,  of  four  (4)  members,  consisting  of  one  member  to  be  known  as  the  chief 
ealth  oflScer  of  the  city,  and  one  member  to  be  known  as  the  plumbins  inspector  of 
the  city,  one  (1)  journeymen  plumbers,  and  one  master  plumber,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  said  city,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council, 
the  health  oflScer  and  plumbing  inspector  to  hold  their  oflSce  during  the  term  of  ofiSce 
of  the  mayor,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  city,  and  the  inspector, 
loumeymen,  and  master  plumber,  shall  be  licensed  plumbers.  All  vacancies  in  said 
board  may  be  filled  by  the  mayor  and  council  as  above.  The  chief  health  oflScer  and 
plumbing  inspector;  if  such  omce  exist  in  such  cities,  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation;  and  any  of  said  board  may  be  removed  from  office  for  cause,  by  the 
district  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  city  is  situated,  and  each  of  the  board  shall 
give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  conditioned  according  to  law. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  journeymen  and  master  plumber  shall  be  for  one  ( 1 )  and  two 
(2)  years  respectively,  to  be  determined  by  the  mayor  at  the  time  of  appointing  them. 
Sbc  2.  The  persons  who  compose  the  nrst  plumbing  board  under  this  act,  shall, 
within  the  10  days  after  their  appointments,  meet  in  their  respective  city  building  or 
place  designated  by  the  city  council,  and  organized  by  the  selection  of  one  of  their 
number  as  chairman,  and  the  plumbing  inspector  shall  be  the  secretary  of  said  board. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  full,  true  and  correct  minutes  and  records 
of  all  licenses  issu^  by  it,  together  with  their  kinds  and  dates,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  issued,  in  books  to  be  provided  by  such  city,  for  that  purpose,  which 
books  and  records  shall  be,  in  all  business  hours,  open  for  free  inspection  by  all  persons. 
Sbc.  3.  The  said  board  shall  have  power,  and  titl  shall  be  its  duty,  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  ordinances  of  the 
city,  for  the  sanitary  construction,  alteration  and  inspection  of  plumbing  and  sewage 
connections  and  drains  placed  in.  or  in  connec^on  with,  any  and  every  building  in 
such  city,  in  which  it  will  prescribe  the  kind  and  size  of  materials  to  be  used  in  such 

{)1umbing,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  work  shall  be  done,  which  rules  and  regu- 
ations,  except  such  as  are  adopted  for  its  own  convenience  only,  shall  be  approved 
by  ordinance  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  such  city,  and  the  said  board  shall  have 
the  power  to  amend  or  repeal  its  said  rules  and  regulations,  subject,  except  as  relate 
to  its  own  convenience  only,  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  council  oi  such  city. 
The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  owner  or  contractor  to  first  submit  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  plumbing  that  is  to  be  placed  in  any  building  or  adjoining 
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premises  to  be  first  submitted  to  and  approved  by  said  board  before  they  shall  be 
mstalled  in  such  building  or  premises. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  shall  fix  stated  times  and  places  of  meeting,  which  times  shall 
not  be  less  than  once  in  every  two  weeks,  and  may  be  held  oftener  upon  written  call 
of  the  chairman  of  the  boara,  and  the  board  shall  adopt  rules  for  the  examination, 
at  such  times  and  places,  of  all  persons  who  desire  a  license  to  work  at  the  construc- 
tion or  repairing  of  plumbing,  within  the  said  city.  • 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  not  already  licensed  as  herein  provided,  desiring  to  do  any 
plumbing,  or  to  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing,  in  any  such  city,  shall  make 
written  application  to  the  said  board  for  examination  for  a  license,  which  examina- 
tion shall  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  or  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  and 
said  board  shall  examine  said  applicant  as  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  plumbing, 
house  drainage,  ventilation,  and  sanitation,  which  examination  shallbe  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical,  and  if  the  applicant  has  shown  himself  competent,  the  plumbing 
board  shall  cause  its  chairman  and  secretary  to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  applicant 
a  license  authorizing  him  to  do  plumbing  in  such  city. 

Sec.  6.  All  original  licenses  may  be  renewed,  and  all  renewal  licenses  may  be 
renewed,  by  the  board,  at  the  dates  of  their  expiration.  Such  renewal  licenses  shall 
l>e  granted,  without  a  reexamination,  upon  the  written  application  of  the  licensee 
filed  with  the  board  and  showing  that  his  purposes  and  condition  remain  unchanged, 
unless  it  is  made  to  appear  by  affidavit  before  the  board  that  the  applicant  is  no  longer 
competent,  or  entitlea  to  such  renewal  license,  in  which  event  the  renewal  license 
shall  not  be  granted  until  the  applicant  has  undei^ne  the  examination  hereinbefore 
required. 

Sec.  7.  All  original  and  renewal  licenses  shall  be  good  for  one  year  from  their 
dates,  provided  mat  any  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  board  at  any  time  upon  a 
hearing  upon  sufficient  written,  sworn  charges  filed  with  the  board  showing  the  holder 
of  the  license  to  be  then  incompetent  or  guilty  of  a  willful  breach  of  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  requirements  of  the  board,  or  of  the  laws  or  ordinances  relating  thereto, 
or  of  other  causes  sufficient  for  the  revoking  of  his  license,  of  which  charges  and  hear- 
ing the  holder  of  such  license  shall  have  written  notice. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  do  any  plumbing  in  any  such  city  of 
this  State,  unless  he  holds  a  proper  license. 

Sec.  9.  The  fee  for  the  original  license  of  a  journeyman  plumber  shall  be  $1.  All 
renewal  fees  shall  be  fifty  cents.  All  license  fees  shall  be  paid,  prior  to  the  execution 
and  deliverv  of  the  license,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district  within  the  city,  for 
which  the  license  was  issued,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools  therein. 

Sec.  10.  The  city  plumbing  inspector  shall  inspect  all  plumbing  work  in  process  of 
construction,  alteration  or  repair,  within  his  respective  jurisdiction,  and  for  which  a 
permit  either  has  or  has  not  been  granted,  and  shall  report  to  said  board  all  violations 
of  any  law,  or  ordinance,  or  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  board,  in  connection  with  the 
plumbing  work  being  done,  and  also  shall  perform  such  other  appropriate  duties  as 
may  be  reciuired  of  him  by  said  board.  If  necessary,  the  mayor  oi  the  respective 
cities,  by  the  consent  of  the  council,  shall  employ  one  or  more  assistant  inspectors  to 
assist  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  inspector,  who  shall  be  practical  licensed 
plumbers. 

Sec.  11.  The  inspector  shall  be  required  to  stop  any  defective  plumbing  work,  not 
being  done  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  rules  and  regulations  therefor 
of  the  board,  and  the  plumbing  board  shall  have  the  power  to  cause  such  defective 
or  insufficient  plumbing  to  be  torn  out  and  removed,  if,  after  notice  to  the  owner  or 
plumber  doing  the  work,  the  board  shall  find  the  work  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be 
really  defective  and  insufficient. 

Sec.  12.  The  appointment  of  the  board  shall  be  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  the 
taking  effect  of  tnis  act,  and  shall  \)e  made  annually,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  city 
council,  in  August  of  each  year,  except  as  provided  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act. 
And  where  such  city  has  a  chief  health  officer  and  plumbing  inspector,  they  shall 
act  as  meml)er  of  such  board  ex-officio,  and  shall  receive  no  extra  compensation;  and 
where  there  are  no  such  officers  in  such  city,  then  on  being  appointed,  they  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  dollars  each,  for  chief  health  officer  and 
plumbing  inspector. 

Sec.  13.  The  as-sistant  inspectors  shall  receive  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  (1.200) 
dollars  each.  The  members  of  the  l)oard,  not  ex-officio  members,  shall  be  paid  five 
(5)  dollars  for  each  full  days  service,  actually  employed.  No  meeting  of  the  said 
board  shall  at  any  time  be  held,  except  on  call  of  the  chief  health  omcef,  and  no 
member  of  the  board  shall  be  paid  to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  ($200).  All 
salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  city,  where  the  board  is  located, 
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the  same  as  other  city  offices  are  paid,  and  vouchers  for  the  same  shall  be  duly  cer- 
tified by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  board,  to  the  city  council. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  lawful  ordi- 
nances, or  rules  and  regulations,  authorized  by  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceedmg  $50  nor  less  than  $5  for  each  and 
every  violation  thereof;  and  if  such  persons  hold  a  plumber's  license  he  shall  forfeit 
the  same  and  it  shall  be  void,  and  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  another  plumber's 
license  for  the  space  of  one  year  after  such  forfeiture  is  declared  against  him  by 
the  board. 

Sec.  15.  All  laws  and  acts  and  parte  of  acte  of  this  State,  in  so  far  as  any  of  their 
provisions  are  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  hereby  are 
repealed. 

Sec.  16.  Whereas,  an  emergency  existe,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  29,  1901. 

Chaftbb  48.^ — Examination,  licensing ,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  Chapter  53  of  the  Session  Laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  of  1899,  being 
**  An  act  to  establish  a  State  barbers  examining  board,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  bar- 
bering  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  providing  penalties  for  violations  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  Ma^rch  30,  1901. 

Chapter  51. — Industrial  School. 

Sbctioj^  1.  Chapter  75  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska  shall  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  Tnat  the  **  State  industrial  school  **  for  juvenile  offerders,  now  located 
near  Kearney,  in  the  County  of  Buffalo,  is  hereby  recognized  and  continued  as  a 
school  for  the  retention,  education,  discipline,  industrial  training,  and  reformation 
of  male  juvenile  offenders. 

Sec.  3.  (Instruction.)  The  boys  committed  to  the  school  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  morality  and  in  such  useful  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  They  shall  also  be  instructed  m  the  principles  of 
the  mechanical  arts  and  such  practical  trades  as  are  best  suited  to  their  age,  strength, 
and  capacity,  and  best  adapted  to  secure  them  a  livelihood  after  leaving  the  school. 

Abticle  II. 

Section  1.  The  girl's  industrial  school  for  juvenile  delinquente,  now  located  near 
Geneva,  in  the  county  of  Fillmore,  is  hereby  recognized  and  continued  as  a  school  for 
the  retention,  education,  discipline,  industrial  training,  and  reformation  of  female 
juvenile  delinquente. 

Sec.  2.  (Instruction.)  The  girls  committed  to  the  school  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  morality,  self-government,  domestic  duties  and  such  other  branches  of 
knowledge  as  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  board  may  further 
provide  for  instruction  in  such  tight,  practical  industries  as  may  be  best  suited  for 
their  age,  sex  and  capacity. 

Approved  March  29,  1901. 

NEW  JEBSET. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  74. — Attachments — Exemption  from  execution. 

Section  36.  Household  goods  and  furniture  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred 
dollars  of  a  debtor  having  a  family  residing  in  this  State,  and  against  whom  an  attach- 
ment has  issued,  are  reserved  and  exempted  for  the  use  of  the  family  and  shall  not 
be  attached,  except  for  a  debt  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  same. 

Approved  March  20,  1901. 
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Chafteb  25. — Legal  holiday — Labor  day. 

Section  1.  Chapter  410  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1899  is  hereby  repealed. 
Sbc.  2.  Section  3784  of  the  code  [is]  amended  by  inserting  at  tne  end  of  line  foar 
of  said  section  the  following  words:  "And  the  first  Monday  in  September." 
Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  m  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  23d  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1901. 

Chapter  682. — Employment  of  labor — Previous  contract. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  knowingly  hire,  employ, 
harbor  or  detain  in  his  own  service  any  servant,  employee,  or  wa^  hand  of  any  other 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  have  contracted  in  writing,  or  orally,  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time  to  serve  his  employer,  and  who  shall  have  left  the  service  of  his 
employer,  in  violation  of  his  contract,  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  so  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  shall  be  civilly  liable  in  damages  to  the  party  so  amieved. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  apply  to  the  following  counties:  Beaufort,  ^Igecombe,  Per- 
son and  Pitt,  Washington  and  Warren,  Vance,  Pender,  Halifax,  Guilford,  Granville, 
Hertford  and  Caswell. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  this  the  14th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1901. 

Chapter  743. — Protection  of  street  railway  employees — Vestibule  fronts. 

Section  1.  All  city  and  street  passenger  railway  companies  be  and  they  are  hereby 
required  to  use  vestibule  fronts,  of  frontage  not  less  than  four  feet,  on  all  passenger 
cars  run,  manipulated  or  transported  by  them  on  their  lines  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  month  of  November  and  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March  of  each  year:  Provided^  That  said  companies  shall  not  be  required  to  close  the 
sides  of  said  vestibules:  And  provided  furthert  That  said  companies  may  use  cars  with- 
out vestibule  fronts  in  cases  of  temporary  emergency  in  suitable  weather,  not  to 
exceed  four  days  in  any  one  month  within  the  period  herein  prescribed  for  use  of 
vestibule  fronts.  Any  city  and  street  railway  company  refusing  or  Mling  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  oe  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  day.  The  North  Carolina  corpo- 
ration commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  exemptions  from  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  such  cases  as  in  their  judgment  the  enforcement  of  this  section  is 
unnecessary. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  1901. 

Ratified  this  the  16th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1901. 
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LABOE  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA. 

BY  VICTOR  S.  CLARK,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Cuba  has  an  area  of  about  44,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  3  per 
cent,  or  1,320  square  miles,  was  under  cultivation  in  1899.  Though 
this  amount  has  since  been  increased,  the  new  plowings  are  not 
more  than  one-third  the  previous  total,  so  that  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate not  more  than  4  acres  out  of  every  100  are  tilled  in  Cuba  at 
the  present  day.  In  1899  nearly  one-half  of  the  cultivated  land  was 
in  cane.  According  to  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  January,  1902,  there  are  about  500  square  miles  of  cane 
land  productive  this  year.  This  is  the  actual  crop  acreage,  without 
allowing  for  lands  occupied  by  buildings,  roads,  and  tire  lanes,  all  of 
which  are  probably  included  in  the  census  statistics.  Adding  50  per 
cent  to  the  productive  cane  area  to  make  up  for  this  margin  and  for 
land  planted  but  not  producing,  for  the  estimate  of  acreage  in  the 
testimony  mentioned  is  based  upon  the  sugar  crop  of  the  island  for 
the  present  campaign,  the  nominal  cane  area  is  about  750  square  miles. 
Assuming  this  to  be  47.3  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  land  of  Cuba, 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1899,  slightly  over  1,500  square  miles,  or 
less  than  3i  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  island,  is  used  directly 
for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
extension  of  cane  culture  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  other 
crops  since  1899.  Four  per  cent  of  the  area  is  therefore  an  over 
rather  than  an  under  estimate  of  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  in  Cuba 
in  1902. 

Yet  agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  island,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  surface  is  suitable  for  cultivation  than  in  almost  any 
American  State.     With  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and  unused  lands 
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and  profitable  crops,  the  capital  and  labor  of  Cuba  have  been  best 
employed  and  compensated  in  tilling  her  fields.  Only  those  manufac- 
tures depending  directly  upon  her  two  great  agricultural  products, 
sugar  and  tobacco,  have  been  developed  sufficiently  to  supply  more 
than  local  demands.  In  1899  there  were  207  sugar  mills  and  218 
tobacco  factories  in  Cuba  producing  for  export.  Mining  is  largely 
confined  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  island, 
where  6  iron  and  6  manganese  mines  are  worked,  and  where  for- 
merly copper  was  produced.  Some  asphalt  is  also  being  obtained  in 
Habana  province  from  a  mine  which  has  been  opened  since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.  There  are  a  few.  tracts  of  forest  of  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  the  swamps  along  the  southern  coast.  The  most 
valuable  timbers  are  mahogany,  which  is  exported  in  the  hewn  log, 
and  cedar,  which  is  both  exported  and  used  for  domestic  construction 
and  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes.  There  are  some  14  sawmills 
in  the  island  sawing  native  timber  and  imported  pines.  The  forest 
resources  of  Cuba,  however,  are  not  considerable  enough  to  afford 
a  permanent  source  of  employment  for  a  large  element  of  her  popu- 
lation. Grazing  has  always  been  an  important  industry.  Historic- 
ally it  antedates  crop  raising  of  any  kind;  but  where  railways  or 
other  means  of  communication  have  been  developed  it  has  become 
subordinate  to  sugar  and  tobacco  planting.  It  still  remains  predomi- 
nant in  the  eastern  provinces,  especially  in  Puerto  Principe  and  the 
eastern  zone  of  Santa  Clara.  This  industry'  suffered  more  than  any 
other  at  the  time  of  the  last  insurrection,  for  the  cattle  were  driven 
off  by  insurgents  and  Spaniards  alike  to  prevent  their  being  used  as  a 
food  supply  by  their  opponents.  In  1899  there  were  but  850,000 
head  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  in  Cuba,  but  cattle  have  been  imported 
to  the  value  of  $9,000,000  a  year  since  then  and  the  ranges  are  rapidly 
being  restocked.  There  are  13  hide-curing  establishmenta  and  42 
tanneries  in  Cuba,  but  from  lack  of  skill,  the  use  of  inferior  materials, 
and  perhaps  for  climatic  reasons,  only  coarser  grades  of  leather  are 
successfully  produced.  The  food  fisheries,  both  coast  and  deep  sea, 
merely  supply  the  local  market.  The  sponge  fisheries  are  more 
important,  their  annual  product  being  valued  at  $400,000;  but  they 
have  declined  through  disregard  of  the  closed  season  and  other  meas- 
ures intended  to  maintain  the  supply.  The  military  government  has 
recently  enforced  regulations  intended  to  reestablish  this  industry. 

Cuba  has  no  merchant  marine,  except  some  25  coasting  steamers 
and  larger  schooners  employed  entirely  in  local  traffic.  The  combined 
mileage  of  her  public  railways,  including  the  main  line  of  the  Cuban 
Central,  which  is  practically  completed,  is  about  1,600  miles.  There 
are  in  addition  about  900  miles  of  narrow-gauge  plantation  and  mining 
railroads  which  are  not  open  to  general  traffic.  Two  electric  lines  are 
in  operation  in  the  island. 
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What  manufacturing  exists  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  local  mar- 
kets is  largely  centered  at  Habana,  partly  because  that  city  is  the 
principal  distributing  point  as  well  as  the  principal  consuming  market 
of  Cuba,  and  partly  because  it  is  where  labor  is  most  congested  and 
where  the  largest  number  of  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  are  skilled 
workmen,  is  to  be  found.  Not  only  does  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  Cuba  reside  in  Habana,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
one-sixth  is  probably  fully  one-third  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
island.  The  local  manufactures  include  67  rum  distilleries  and  liqueur 
factories,  33  soda-water  factories,  4  breweries,  10  foundries,  27  cigar 
box  and  box  factories,  9  cooper  shops,  8  trunk  factories,  1  cement  and 
4:  tile  factories,  10  match  factories,  4  gas  works,  4  electric-light  works, 
1  printing-ink  factory,  1  oil  refinery,  12  sugar  refineries,  1  paper  mill, 
7  flour  mills,  27  chocolate  factories,  8  candle  and  soap  factories,  18 
canneries,  11  ice  factories,  2  roi>e  ^nd  cordage  factories,  2  shoe  facto- 
ries, 10  lithographers'  works,  besides  a  number  of  minor  industries  and 
small  establishments  not  using  power  machinery. 

Cuba  is  therefore  entirely  dependent  upon  the  products  of  her  fields 
for  her  economic  prosperity.  She  does  not  carry  and  exchange  mer- 
chandise for  other  countries,  nor  does  she  manufacture  except  to  sup- 
ply certain  special  and  local  demands  or  to  place  her  crops  most  easily 
and  economically  upon  the  market.  These  conditions  determine  the 
character  of  her  industrial  life.  Her  highly  skilled  workmen  have 
mostly  come  from  beyond  the  seas.  The  labor  question  has  not 
assumed  a  social  aspect.  It  has  simply  been  a  problem  of  supply  and 
demand  of  field  hands.  There  is  little  special  skill,  little  organization, 
little  class  spirit  among  her  working  people.  A  tinge  of  paternalism, 
prolonged  in  Cuba  by  the  late  continuance  of  slavery  and  the  Spanish 
tendency  to  organize  commercial  enterprises  upon  a  domestic  basis, 
pervades  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  Even  in  urban 
centers  the  industrial  characteristics  of  an  agricultural  community 
prevail. 

HISTORY. 

IiABOB  SXJPPLT. 

While  the  labor  question  has  not  the  same  social  importance  in 
Cuba  that  it  has  in  countries  where  industry  is  more  highly  developed, 
it  has  played  a  weighty  part  in  the  history  of  the  island.  The  political 
problem  Spain  failed  to  solve  in  Cuba  was  intimately  connected  with 
an  economic  problem,  and  this  in  turn  depended  upon  social  and 
industrial  conditions  closely  connected  with  the  labor  question. 
Emancipation  was  a  motive  in  the  ten-years'  war,  and  exiled  labor, 
disciplined  by  association  with  organized  labor  in  the  States,  financed 
the  second  insurrection.  The  first  aspect  of  this  question  presented 
in  Cuba,  however,  was  one  of  iabor  supply. 
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It  is  not  necessar}^  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Indian  popula- 
tion was  exterminated  by  forced  labor  in  the  mines  and  on  the  early 
plantations.  So  long  as  Spain  retained  her  South  American  possessions 
Cuba  was  comparatively  neglected,  and  stock  raising  was  a  principal 
industry.  Even  so  late  as  1857  special  decrees  were  issued  by  the 
governor  of  the  island  to  prohibit  horse  breeders  and  cattlemen  from 
enforcing  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  trespass  for  pastui'age  upon 
the  private  holdings  of  cultivatoi-s.  Under  such  conditions  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  supply  was  not  so  pressing  as  it  became  when  agriculture 
superseded  grazing.  Although  Negroes  were  imported  early,  the 
white  population  was  in  the  majority  until  1774,  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies after  the  first  settlement  of  the  island.  At  the  same  date  about 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  were  slaves.  With  the  freer  trade  rela- 
tions which  Spain  from  time  to  time  granted  Cuba  early  in  the  last 
century,  the  possibility  of  profitable  agi'iculture  increased.  This 
occasioned  a  new  demand  for  field  laborei*s,  which  was  largely  supplied 
by  the  slave  trade.  By  a  treaty  with  England  Spain  agreed  to  abolish 
this  traffic  in  1820,  and  as  this  was  not  effective  a  subsequent  treatj'  to 
the  same  end  was  signed  by  the  same  Governments  in  1835.  However, 
though  the  Madrid  authorities  seem  to  have  made  sincere  effoils  from 
this  date  on  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  and  gradually  to 
abolish  slavery  in  Cuba,  the  keen  demand  for  laborers  and  the  corrupt 
provincial  administration  rendered  a  large  contmband  traffic  possible. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  900,000  and  1,000,000  slaves  were  imported 
into  Cuba  during  the  hundred  years  ending  with  1880,  the  date  when 
slavery  was  finally  abolished.  The  Negroes  of  Cuba  exceeded  the 
whites  in  number  from  1817  until  1841,  when  the  effect  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  tmde  became  apparent  in  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
ratio  oi  the  black  to  the  white  and  mulatto  population.  There  was  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  island  until  1861, 
when  they  numbered  603,046  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,396,530. 
They  numbered  505,433,  and  constituled  slightly  more  than  32  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population  of  Cuba  in  1899,  according  to  the  census 
made  by  the  War  Department. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Cubans  of  pure  Negro  blood  is  due 
principally  to  two  causes.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  among 
the  slaves  imported  was  as  two  to  one.  The  lack  of  a  strong  i*ace 
prejudice,  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  body  of  alien  soldiers  for  a  long  period  has  favored  a  mixture 
of  blood.  While  Cuba  was  being  occupied  by  a  large  military  force, 
the  Spanish  private  was  not  received  upon  terms  of  social  equalit}'  by  the 
families  of  the  native  whites.  As  a  natumi  consequence  he  associated 
mostly  with  mulattoes  and  Negroes  during  his  sojourn  in  the  island. 
The  free  Negro  received  practically  the  same  political  and  social  con- 
sideration as  the  white  Cuban  from  the  Spanish  Government.  Slave 
and  master  and  black  and  white  fought  side  hv  side  in  the  wars  for 
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independence.  All  these  causes  have  favored  the  gradual  fusion  of 
the  two  races. 

After  the  year  1847  there  existed  for  a  time  a  system  of  contract  or 
bound  labor,  which  supplemented  the  decreasing  slave  labor  of  Cuba. 
The  first  coolies  imported  under  this  law  were  Chinese.  The  con- 
tractor was  bound  by  treaty  to  pay  for  the  term  of  the  contract, 
which  was  eight  yeara,  from  20  to  30  cents  (a)  a  day  wages,  besides  a 
stipulated  i*ation,  clothing,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance.  In  1854 
a  royal  decree  was  issued  regulating  the  importation  of  contract  labor 
from  Spain,  China,  and  Yucatan.  Laborers  from  this  last  source 
proved  very  satisfactory,  but  the  Mexican  Government  interfered  to 
prevent  their  movement  to  Cuba.  There  were  many  abuses  under 
this  system,  which  was  so  administered  as  to  amount  to  practical 
slavery,  especially  in  case  of  the  Chinese,  who  continued  to  constitute 
a  large  majority  of  the  laborers  imported  under  these  regulations. 
These  importations  ceased  in  1873.  The  total  number  of  bound 
laborers  who  entered  Cuba  during  the  twenty-six  years  this  institution 
continued  was  probably  less  than  150,000. 

Besides  the  coolies,  contraband  slaves  confiscated  from  captured 
slave  vessels  were  temporarily  leased  by  the  authorities  to  private  par- 
ties until  fully  freed,  in  order  that  they  might  not  l)ecome  a  public 
charge.  These  numbered  but  2,101  in  1850,  and  at  no  time  constituted 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  laboring  population. 

The  process  of  emancipation  in  Cuba  was  gmdual,  so  that  masters 
retained  a  partial  control  over  their  f reedmen  for  a  period  after  libera- 
tion. By  the  decree  of  May  8,  1880,  slaves  were  to  remain  under 
the  patronage  of  their  former  masters  for  five  yeai's.  During  this 
time  they  were  to  render  their  usual  services,  receiving  in  return 
board,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  a  wage  of  from  $1  to  $3 
a  month,  according  to  age  and  ability.  They  might  redeem  this 
time  by  arrangement  with  their  masters.  The  latter  forfeited  rights 
of  patronage  by  neglecting  to  care  for  their  slaves.  After  five 
years  one-third  of  the  slave  population  was  to  be  freed 'by  lot  annu- 
ally. However,  within  four  years  after  the  date  of  this  decree,  or 
one  year  before  emancipation  by  lot  began,  40  per  cent  of  the  slaves 
of  the  island  had  been  fully  emancipated.     The  statistics  are  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  SLAVES  EMANCIPATED  IN  CUBA  FROM  1880  TO  1884. 


How  emancipated. 


Mutual  agreement. . 
Ceding  patronage. . . 
Purchase  of  services 
Neglect  of  patron  . . . 
Other  causes 


Slaves  emancipated  in— 


1880-81.      1881-82.      1.SS2-83. 


(ft) 


Total. 


3,476 
3,229 
2,001 
406 
1,137 


6.366  !      10,249 


6,954 
3,714 
3,341 
1,596 
1,813 


17,418 


1888-84. 


9,453 
3,925 
3,452 
1,764 
7,923 


26,517 


aThe  value  of  money  fluctuated  so  much  during  earlier  years  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  the  equivalent  In  American  currency. 
6  Not  reported. 
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The  total  number  emancipated  to  June  30,  1884,  was  60,550,  and 
the  number  under  patronage  November  8,  1883,  was  99,566. 

Therefore,  until  less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  labor  of  Cuba  was 
broadly  divided  into  three  classes — slave,  contract,  and  free. 

A  brief  calculation  has  been  made  to  show  the  interchange  of  labor 
among  these  three  classes.  In  1899  about  40  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  was  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Though  this  is  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  than  in  the  United  States,  it  is  probably 
smaller  than  when  slavery  and  other  forms  of  forced  labor  existed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there  were  690,577  persons  in  Cuba' 
engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,396,530. 
This  would  make  the  proportion  of  workers  47  per  cent,  excluding 
soldiers  and  government  officials.  We  may  assiune  this  as  the  average 
of  the  employed  population  of  a  partially  developed  tropical  agricul- 
tural colony  like  Cuba  during  the  existence  of  slavery. 

Under  the  regulations  governing  the  leasing  of  confiscated  contra- 
band slaves  to  private  parties,  a  money  compensation  was  paid  for 
boys  and  girls  over  8  yeai*s  of  age,  besides  maintenance.  We  may, 
therefore,  assume  that  slaves  above  this  age  were  customarily 
employed,  however  slight  their  contribution  to  the  industrial  capacity 
of  the  people.  There  were  doubtless  some  superannuated  slaves.  But 
the  small  proportion  of  women  imported  rendered  the  number  of 
births  among  the  slave  population  below  the  normal,  and  most 
imported  slaves  were  in  the  prime  of  life.  These  two  factor*^,  reduc- 
ing the  percentage  of  those  below  working  age,  more  than  compensate 
for  those  too  old  for  labor  in  estimating  the  employed  slave  popula- 
tion. Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  in  1899  were 
over  8  years  of  age.  We  may  reasonably  assume,  therefore,  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  slave  population  of  Cuba  were  engaged  in  active  labor. 

Chinese  coolies  imported  under  contract  ai'e  to  be  reckoned  as  prac- 
tically all  employed  in  the  fields  and  in  domestic  service. 

Where  slavery  exists  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  the  f I'ee 
population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  will  be  less  than  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  population  so  engaged  where  all  labor  is  voluntary; 
for  the  leisure  class,  which  remains  approximately  the  same  in  both 
instances,  will  constitute  a  considerably  larger  fraction  of  a  free  popu- 
lation where  30  per  cent  of  the  people  are  slaves  or  bound  servants 
than  of  a  total  population  where  all  have  equal  civil  status.  The  num- 
ber of  free  persons  in  the  following  table  is  determined  *by  subtract- 
ing the  whole  number  of  coolies  in  Cuba  at  the  date  given,  plus  80 
per  cent  of  the  slave  population,  from  47  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, which  is  the  assumed  proportion  of  employed  people  in  the 
island  in  slavery  times. 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBKR  OF  FREE,  CONTRACT,  AND  SLAVE  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  CUBA, 

1841,  1861,  AND  1877. 


1841. 

1861. 

1877. 

Class  of  labor. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Per  cent. 

Free 

106,000 

22.2 

316.000 

35,000 

801,000 

48.5 

5.4 

46.1 

511,000 

44,000 

160,000 

71.5 

Contract 

6.1 

Slave 

369,000 

77.8 

22.4 

While  these  figures  are  Only  approximate,  they  ai*e  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  show  in  a  broad  way  the  movement  of  labor  in  Cuba  from 
compulsory  to  voluntary  service.  The  relative  proportions  of  free 
and  slave  labor  were  about  reversed  in  thirty-six  yeare.  When  the 
next  census  was  taken,  in  1887,  all  labor  was  classified  as  free. 

There  were  evidently  many  free  field  hands,  who  were  probably  in 
some  instances  native  whites,  employed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  for  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Economic 
Society,  in  the  year  1793,  we  find  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  section 
of  agriculture  of  that  organization  was  considering  means  of  prevent- 
ing or  arbiti*ating  the  many  disputes  arising  between  plantation  owners 
aud  managers  and  their  agricultural  laborers.  At  that  time  grazing 
was  an  important  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  most  of  the 
herders  have  always  been  whites.  Comparatively  few  Negroes  are 
found  in  the  gi'azing  sections  of  the  island  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  the  labor  of  Cuba 
performed  by  white  people  decreased  rapidly  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  importation  of  slaves  when  the  sugar 
crop  became  profitable  drove  most  of  the  whites  out  of  field  service  for 
a  time,  and  also  from  other  manual  occupations.  During  the  early 
decades  of  that  century  vaj^rancy  greatly  increased  in  Cuba  and  became 
a  problem  requiring  the  .serious  consideration  of  public  authorities.  In 
a  memorial  upon  this  subject,  presented  to  the  Economic  Society  in 
1839,  the  complaint  is  made  that  agriculture  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  slaves  and  that  the  Negroes  have  monopolized  many  of  the  mechanic 
trades,  so  that  most  manual  occupations  have  become  dishonorable  and 
whites  will  no  longer  engage  in  them.  A  reverse  of  this  process  took 
place  fifty  years  later,  during  the  movement  from  slave  to  free  labor. 
Vagrancy  is  no  longer  a  serious  problem  in  Cuba. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  free  labor  of  Cuba  was  supplied 
from  two  main  sources — emancipated  slaves  and  their  descendants  and 
European  immigration.  The  European  element  has  come  almost 
entirely  from  Spain  and  her  dependencies.  Early  in  the  century  a 
few  German  capitalists  began  to  invest  in  Cuban  plantations.  Some 
established  themselves  in  coffee  culture  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  Occasional 
French  settlers  were  to  be  found  in  the  principal  coast  towns.  Eng- 
lish capitalists  were  interested  in  the  copper  mines  near  Santiago,  and 
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a  few  English,  Scotch,  and  American  plantation  owners  were  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  During  the  eariy  railway  development  a  small 
number  of  American  and  European  mechanics  found  their  way  into 
Cuba.  But  none  of  these  influences  occasioned  an  extensive  immigra- 
tion of  working  people  from  those  nations.  Except  in  some  special 
instances,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  Habana  street  railways  in 
the  seventies,  Spaniards  have  been  the  only  white  laborers  immigrat- 
ing into  Cuba.  They  are  the  only  laborers  who  have  remained  in  the 
island  permanently. 

The  importance  of  the  Spanish  inunigrants  in  the  labor  market  has 
been  much  grctiter  than  their  numbers  would  seem  to  justify.  The 
white  Cuban  of  the  poorer  class  and  the  free  Negro  are  usually  peasant 
proprietors.  Therefore  they  do  not  possess  the  same  mobility  as  the 
Spaniard,  are  only  available  as  laborers  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes, 
and  have  not  the  same  incentive  to  work  for  wages  as  the  man  who 
has  come  from  a  distant  land  to  make  his  fortune,  and  who  has  no 
palm  hut  to  shelter  him  and  no  banana  patch  to  stay  hio  hunger  at  a 
pinch. 

In  an  agricultural  community,  where  onU'^  unskilled  labor  is  employed 
and  industries  have  been  shaped  to  conform  to  the  local  supply,  a  slight 
excess  of  working  people  sometimes  occasions  a  very  great  depression 
of  wages.  In  1841  the  arrival  of  200  Catalan  immigrants  at  Puerto 
Principe  lowered  the  price  of  labor  so  that  many  accepted  work  at  $6 
and  $7  a  month.  This  was  about  one-fourth  the  prevailing  wage  in 
Cuba  at  that  date.  These  conditions  have  tended  to  concentrate  Spanish 
labor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  and  along  the  railways  in  the 
western  provinces,  where  it  is  easier  to  adjust  the  supply  of  workmen 
to  the  market  demand. 

Corresponding  to  the  movement  from  slave  to  free  lal)or,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  white  to  black  labor  employed  on  the 
plantations  of  Cuba  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  last  centur)\ 
As  early  as  1845  a  Cuban  writer  reports  that  nothing  is  more  common 
thau  to  see  white  men  employed  in  the  iields^  exposing  themselves  to 
the  full  effects  of  the  climate.  In  1844  the  pay  roll  of  a  mining  com- 
pany at  Santiago  shows,  out  of  2,389  employees,  169  English  and  133 
Spanish  and  native  white  workmen.  From  1840,  at  least,  white  lalx)r 
was  chiefly  employed  in  the  Vedado  quarries,  the  principal  source  of 
lime  and  building  stone  for  Habana,  and  in  1880  it  is  known  that  12 
of  these  were  Galicians.  According  to  official  statistics  there  were  in 
1861  thirteen  sugar  plantations  in  the  municipal  district  of  Holguin 
worked  entirely  by  white  labor.  In  1885  it  was  estimated  that  45,000 
white  fiela  hands  were  employed  in  Cuba  during  the  crop  season.  It 
was  noticed  at  this  time  that  whites  were  supplanting  Negroes  as  coach- 
men, carters,  and  domestic  servants.  White  labor  had  always  pre- 
dominated in  the  tobacco  districts,  where  during  the  crop  gathering 
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wages  often  range  as  high  as  they  do  on  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  small  landholders  or  peasant  proprietors  of  Cuba  date  from  the 
early  history  of  the  island,  though  they  possessed  their  holdings  on 
rather  precarious  tenure  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  people  of  Cuba  were  land  poor,  and  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  titles  and  the  demarcation  of 
boundaries.  During  the  first  colonization  of  the  island  the  land  around 
the  settlements  was  divided  among  the  colonists  or  remained  common 
property.  Until  1729  the  cabildo^  or  city  council,  of  each  coast  town 
issued  grants  of  unoccupied  territory  in  their  hinterland.  The  peti- 
tioners usually  asked  for  tracts  measured  by  a  radius  from  some  cen- 
tral point.  Many  of  these  were  several  leagues  in  diameter.  When 
title  was  granted  it  was  subject  to  conflicting  possession  or  prior  title 
under  some  previous  grant.  Where  interstices  existed  between  these 
circular  tracts — and  many  such  remained  after  authority  to  make 
grants  was  taken  from  the  eahildos — the  unappropriated  land  was  the 
King's  property  until  disposed  of  b}^  sale  or  grant  by  crown  oflScers. 
Moreover,  large  estates  frequently  remained  undivided  for  sevei*al 
generations,  until  title  was  vested  in  a  large  number  of  heirs,  who  cul- 
tivated small  tracts  of  land  selected  at  will  from  the  estate  and  shared 
the  pasturage  rights  of  the  remainder.  There  are  many  of  these  undi- 
vided estates  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time,  practically  in  chancery  so  far 
as  ability  to  transfer  them  is  concerned,  and  undeveloped  because 
of  the  difliculty  of  clearing  title.  When  the  subdivision  of  these 
common  estates  became  so  minute  that  it  was  diflScuIt  to  estimate 
each  man's  share  in  fi^actions,  oixlinances  were  passed  for  the 
appraising  of  the  property,  so  that  shares  could  be  valued  in  pesos 
(dollars),  and  it  was  required  that  an  heir  should  have  an  interest 
of  at  least  $125  in  an  estate  to  acquire  the  right  of  building  on  it,  and 
that  all  house  sites  should  be  at  the  center  of  the  property.  These  125 
pesos  thus  became  known  as  "pesos of  possession,"  because  they  gave 
a  right  to  occupancy. 

Under  such  loose  methods  of  acquiring  title  and  delimiting  the 
boundaries  of  landed  property  many  disputes  naturally  arose  and  there 
was  much  going  to  the  court  by  the  proprietors;  but  suits  were 
expensive  and  proti'acted,  and  under  the  civil  law  a  claimant  in  pos- 
session had  a  great  advantage.  .  The  cost  of  dispossessing  a  squatter 
where  land  was  cheap  and  a  suit  might  reveal  a  questionable  title  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  prevented  proceedings  in  many  instances 
where  there  was  just  cause,  and  the  litigation  among  large  proprietors 
prevented  their  giving  attention  to  i>etty  offenders.  So  there  came  to 
be  small  holdings  by  squatters  and  by  remote  heirs  in  common  estates. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  holdings  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  were 
frequently  given  a  hut,  yard,  and  garden  plot  by  their  former  masters. 
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The  census  enumerators  in  1899  found  many  unauthorized  occupiers 
holding  parcels  of  uncertain  extent.  In  these  ways  the  peasant  class, 
so  numerous  in  Cuba  at  the  present  day,  was  created.  It  has  comprised 
whites,  mulattoes,  and  blacks  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1761  there 
were  mulatto  and  Negro  militia  companies  raised  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Sancti  Spiritus  to  oppose  an  anticipated  English  invasion.  In  1853 
there  were  some  municipalities  in  Cuba  where  a  majority  of  the  small 
proprietors  and  renters  wore  of  the  black  race.  But  as  a  rule  whites 
constitute  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  class,  the 
proportion  varying  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

Until  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  simple  customs 
and  an  exceedingly  primitive  manner  of  living  prevailed  among  the 
rural  population  of  Cuba  without  much  distinction  of  wealth  and 
rank.  In  this  regard  there  has  been  little  change  to  the  present  day 
in  the  central  and  eastern  provinces.  There  were  no  great  differences 
of  culture  or  social  status  separating  the  large  landowner  from  the 
poorer  white  laborer.  In  the  narrative  of  a  trip  through  the  province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  in  1839,  a  Cuban  writer  gives  the  history  of  a  peasant 
family  with  whom  he  took  refuge  during  a  storm,  as  recounted  by  the 
old  countryman  himself.  This  man's  hut  was  no  better  or  worse  than 
that  of  the  average  farm  laborer  in  Cuba  to-day,  and  it  was  furnished 
with  the  same  simple  utensils  and  homemade  furniture.  The  owner's 
father  had  been  a  laborer  in  the  tobacco  fields,  but  the  son,  chancing 
to  fall  into  the  employ  of  a  stockman  who  was  driving  a  herd  to 
Habana  for  market,  remained  in  the  service  of  his  new  master  as  a 
cowboy,  and  a  little  later  married  his  daughter,  received  a  portion  of 
the  land  and  stock,  and  thus  in  turn  became  a  proprietor.  The  same 
writer  relates  another  conversation,  held  with  a  countryman  of  the 
same  class — an  old  man  who  tilled,  with  the  help  of  his  two  sons,  a  small 
tract  of  land  which  he  held  in  constant  fear  of  being  ejected  on  account 
of  contested  title.  The  sons  did  not,  like  the  other  boys  of  the  vicin- 
ity, hire  out  as  field  hands,  but  with  their  assistance  the  father  was 
able  to  turn  an  extra  penny  or  so  making  rude  country  plows  for  his 
neighbors. 

At  this  period  the  poor  white  countryman  had  three  possible  careers 
before  him.  He  might  become  a  herdsman,  a  tobacco  hand,  or  a  small 
renter  or  squatter.  The  herdsman  seldom  accumulated  other  property  \ 
than  a  horse  and  mountings,  an  expensive  machete,  and  perhaps  a 
game  cock.  Tobacx^o  hands  were  more  prosperous  and  thrifty,  and 
probably  handled  more  money  than  either  herdsmen  or  squatters. 
The  renter  or  squatter,  having  no  marketable  crop,  simply  lived  off 
the  land  that  he  tilled,  consuming  its  products  and  confining  his  wants 
to  what  it  was  able  to  supply.  With  the  development  of  sugar  plant- 
ing an  opening  was  afforded  for  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising 
country  people  to  become  managers,  foremen,  and  sugarhouse  hands. 
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During  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  limited  field  for  skilled 
labor  in  Cuba,  confined  to  the  building  trades  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  garments  and  of  the  simple  furniture  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  the  time.  Methods  of  construction  were  exceedingly  crude. 
Even  in  the  larger  towns  the  church  was  often  the  only  masonry  build- 
ing, and  private  dwellings  were  built  of  thatch  and  palm  bark.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  towns  in  brick  and  mortar,  outside  of  Habana  and 
one  or  two  port  cities,  was  the  work  of  a  single  generation. 

In  1774  the  trades  are  reported  to  have  been  largely  in  the  hands  of 
mulattoes  and  free  Negroes.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths 
possessed  ordinary  skill,  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a  farming 
country,  but  the  cabinetmakers  turned  out  unusually  fine  work,  equal 
to  the  best  of  England  and  France.  This  is  a  reputation  the  latter 
maintain  to  the  present  day,  and  there  are  occasional  fine  old  pieces  of 
Cuban-made  furniture  remaining  in  the  provincial  towns  that  confirm 
the  tradition  of  their  earlier  skill.  While  tailors  were  mostly  of 
Negro  blood,  most  of  the  sewing  women,  even  at  this  date,  were 
whites.  Orchestras  were  composed  of  both  white  and  black  musi- 
cians, who  served  together  in  this  profession  without  distinction  of 
race. 

When  labor  of  that  kind  was  abundant,  slaves  were  employed  in 
constructing  the  massive  buildings  of  brick  or  rubble  masonry  erected 
some  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Cuban  cities.  They  also  built  the  long 
stone  walls,  extending  sometimes  for  many  miles  across  the  country, 
that  mark  the  limits  of  the  old  estates.  But  master  masons  were  men 
of  skill  and  consideration,  and  the  demand  for  their  services  was  so 
great  at  times  that  municipal  authorities  felt  constrained  to  limit  their 
compensation  by  special  ordinances. 

Even  while  slavery  remained  at  its  height,  however,  white  workmen 
began  to  crowd  the  Negroes  out  of  many  occupations  requiring  spe- 
cial skill,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  island  receiving  a  large  share 
of  the  Spanish  immigration.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
number  of  free  laborers  of  the  two  races  in  various  occupations  in 
the  municipality  of  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the  year  1853: 


WHITE  AND  BLACK  FREE  LABORERS  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  PINAR  DEL  RIO,  l«fB. 

Occupatioiis. 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

B&ken 

13 
31 
20 
46 

Carpenters 

17 

6 

13 

Carters 

Cigar  makers 

Cooks 

4 

Herders 

26 

54 

6 

5 
02 
12 

Laborers 

Maaons 

flewing  women - . _  ,    , 

47 

22 

Shoemakers 

13 

1,676 

11 

9 

5&9 

14 

Peasaiitii 

Ttdion 

Washerwomen 

21 "W 
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LABOB  UNIONS. 

The  earliest  organizations  of  workingmen  in  Cuba  were  suggested 
by  higher  authority,  with  the  object  of  perfecting  and  protecting  the 
mechanic  trades,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  and  methods  of  the 
mediaBval  guilds.  In  1793  the  Economic  Society,  which  was  the  body 
having  supervision  of  matters  of  this  sort,  resolved  to  propose  a  simple 
plan  for  forming  in  Habana  gremlos  (guilds)  of  the  mechanic  traders, 
with  due  regard  to  distinctions  of  race  and  civil  status,  similar  so  far 
as  possible  to  those  already  existing  in  Barcelona  and  other  Spanish 
cities.  Either  this  or  some  subsequent  attempt  to  attain  the  same 
object  was  more  or  less  successful,  for  such  organizations  existed  in 
Habana,  and  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  later  grouping  of  labor 
along  trade-union  lines. 

These  gremios  consisted  of  both  employers  and  employees  and  of 
members  of  both  races.  They  never  acquired  much  property  or  became 
established  on  so  secure  and  permanent  a  basis  as  the  Spanish  guilds. 
They  were  Spanish  rather  than  Cuban  in  conception  and  character,  and 
their  main  functions,  aside  from  regulating  trade  skill  and  requirements, 
have  been  assumed  by  the  various  clubs  and  semibenevolent  organi- 
zations of  Habana  to  be  mentioned  later. 

The  trade-union  movement  in  Cuba  began  about  1878,  at  the  close  of 
the  ten  years'  war,  and  was  indirectly  a  result  of  that  conflict.  Dur 
ing  the  insurrection  many  Cuban  cigar  makers  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where  new  factories  were  opened  and  tobacco  manufacture 
received  a  great  impetus.  Many  of  these  opemtives  eventually 
returned  to  Cuba,  bringing  back  tnide-union  ideas  acquired  in  their 
new  home.  These  extended  first  among  the  tobacco  trades,  which 
have  always  been  the  best  organized  of  Cuba,  but  were  rapidly  adopted 
by  the  working  people  in  other  occupations.  Many  radical  theories 
were  promulgated  at  first  and  unwise  policies  were  adopted.  The 
early  organizations  were  therefore  short  lived,  but  the  movement  had 
come  to  stay 

The  earliest  iabor  periodical  in  Cuba  was  La  Razon  (Reason),  founded 
in  July,  1876,  and  published  weekly  until  1884.  This  paper  did  not 
represent  any  special  labor  organization  or  movement,  but  its  title 
stated  that  it  was  '' dedicated  to  workingmen.-'  There  was  nothing  in 
the  least  radical  or  revolutionary  about  its  utterances,  and  its  columns 
contain  only  casual  references  to  meetings  of  unions,  strikes,  or  other 
matters  relating  directly  to  organized  labor.  Most  of  the  articles 
were  rather  academic,  but  contained  much  sensible  advice  to  the  work- 
ing people.  The  policy  of  the  paper  seems  to  have  been  to  conduct 
an  educational  campaign  for  the  elevation  of  labor  as  a  class,  depre- 
cating strikes  and  other  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital,  and  con- 
fining its  efforts  to  the  advocacy  of  positive  measures,  such  as  the  exten- 
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sion  of  the  common  schools  and  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies. 
One  gathers  the  impression  from  scanning  its  files  that  La  Razon 
preached  the  ideals  of  a  group  of  men  who  were  in  education  and  cul- 
ture considembly  superior  to  the  average  workingman.  The  labor 
papers  published  in  Cuba  at  present,  while  much  more  closely  in  touch 
with  practical  labor  interests,  are  far  below  their  predecessor  in  breadth 
of  view  and  general  literary  excellence. 

The  following  scattered  data  as  to  the  early  history  of  trade  unions 
in  Cuba  have  been  gathered  mostly  from  the  columns  of  this  paper. 
This  source  of  information  has  been  supplemented  from  oml  s^te- 
ments  by  the  present  leaders  in  the  principal  Cuban  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  material  gathered  is  simply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  there  was  considei^able  activity  in  the  labor  circles  of  the  island 
during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  last  insurrection. 

The  cigar  makers  were  already  organized  in  Habana  in  1876,  for 
they  were  at  that  time  fighting  a  reduction  of  wages  to  $30  paper 
($12.30  American  currency)  a  thousand  for  cei-tain  grades  of  cigars. 
The  same  year  there  was  a  complaint  as  to  high  rents  in  Habana,  and 
La  Razon  printed  an  account  of  the  ejecting  of  a  workingman  in  one 
of  the  wharf  districts  from  his  home  because  he  was  unable  to  pay 
the  $15  paper  ($6.15  American)  monthly  rent  demanded  by  his  land- 
lord for  the  single  room  occupied  by  himself  and  his  eight  children. 
There  was  reported  to  be  great  destitution  in  the  suburbs  of  Habana 
that  year. 

In  1877  the  typographers  were  organized.  "No  work  and  great 
suflfering  among  the  laboring  people"  was  still  the  cry.  During  the 
three  succeeding  years  there  was  constant  complaint  that  the  poorer 
class  suffered  at  every  turn  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  .currency, 
both  in  wages  and  in  the  price  paid  for  commodities.  In  1880  many 
working  people  were  repoi'ted  to  be  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 
During  that  year,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  labor.  Several  cooperative  societies  were  formed. 
These  included  a  shoe  and  leather  store,  which  was  conducted  success- 
fully for  several  years,  and  a  large  hotel  or  boarding  house,  which  is 
still  in  existence  in  Habana.  A  cooperative  cigar  factory  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $250,000,  to  be  raised  in  six  months  by  a  weekly  contribution 
of  50  cents  from  10,000  workingmen,  was  planned,  but  for  some  rea- 
son this  project  was  never  realized.  A  smaller  factory  of  this  sort 
was  opened  and  worked  for  a  time  at  Guanabacoa.  Some  of  the  labor 
organizations  formed  at  this  time  were  more  particularly  social  and 
benefit  societies.  The  Recreo  de  Artisanos,  founded  in  1877,  and  a 
sister  society  of  the  same  name  in  the  suburb  of  Jesus  del  Monte,  were 
prospering.  They  were  conducted  partly  as  clubs,  giving  entertain- 
ments and  affording  centers  for  social  intercourse.  Schools  were  also 
maintained  under  their  auspices. 
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In  1882  there  was  a  tailors'  strike  in  Habana.  Business  was  pros- 
pering and  prices  and  wages  were  high.  The  strike  was  to  resist  an 
attempt  to  cut  down  wages,  and  was  partly  successful.  Employers 
tried  to  get  workmen  from  New  York,  and  did  secure  some  seventeen 
nonunion  hands,  but  the  New  York  unions  cooperated  with  the 
Habana  union  to  prevent  skilled  workmen  from  emigrating  to,  Cuba, 
In  1883  the  typographical  union  made  a  demand  for  higher  wages, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  enforcing  it.  The  union  tariff 
of  the  cigar  and  cigarette  makers  appears  to  have  been  maintained, 
though  a  strike  of  the  latter  operatives  in  some  factories  failed  because 
not  supported  by  the  Chinese  employees.  At  that  time  the  cigar 
makers'  union  of  Habana  numbered  4,000  members.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  the  coachmen  and  omnibus  drivers  fonned  a  union,  and  later 
there  was  a  carters'  strike  that  tied  up  local  commerce  for  sev^eral 
days.  This  crisis  was  attended  by  considerable  disorder,  and  the  troops 
were  called  out.  The  bakers  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  a  number 
who  signed  a  petition  for  increased  pay  were  imprisoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  fund  of  over  $800  was  raised  for  their  support  by  the 
otlier  unions,  fifteen  employers  were  persuaded  to  sign  the  new  tariff, 
and  a  cooperative  bakery  was  opened,  apparently  by  discharged 
employees.     At  the  same  time  the  carpenters  fonned  a  union. 

During  this  period  trade-union  ideas  are  said  to  have  become  dis- 
seminated among  the  rural  population,  which  was  becoming  restless. 
The  recently  freed  Negroes  began  to  flock  into  the  cities,  where  many 
of  them  lived  in  dependence  and  idleness. 

The  constant  labor  agitation  and  mpid  formation  of  new  unions  in 
1883  was  partly  occasioned  by  a  monetary  crisis.  Wages  were  l>eing 
paid  in  a  depreciated  pai>er  currency  to  the  constant  disadvantage  of 
the  working  people.  At  last  the  situation  became  so  bad  that  a  con- 
certed effort  was  made  by  all  the  labor  organizations  of  Habana  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  second  day  of  December  the  federated  unions 
held  a  mass  meeting  at  Albisu  Theater,  strengthened  their  organiza- 
tion, and  resolved  to  demand  that  their  wages  be  paid  in  gold.  But 
labor  has  never  been  strong  enough  in  Cuba  to  enforce  such  a  demand 
as  this,  and  the  movement  seems  not  to  have  got  beyond  the  renolu- 
tion  stage. 

Early  attempts  were  made  to  combine  the  different  unions  into  a 
central  organization.  There  was  a  Centro  de  Artisanos,  which  was  a 
social  club  admitting  all  classes  of  workingmcn,  in  existence  some 
years  before  1883.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  central  committee — 
how  appointed  is  not  known — issued  a  prospectus  of  a  plan  to  fed- 
erate all  labor  of  Culm,  leaving  each  trade  complete  autonomy.  Prob- 
ably the  machinery  of  the  proposed  organization  was  to  be  copied 
from  similar  bodies  in  the  United  States.  The  program  calls  for  the 
abolition  of  all  fixed  salaries,  so  far  as  possible,  and  for  payment  of 
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taoor  upon  a  piecework  system  according  to  schedules  to  be  determined 
by  contract  with  the  unions.  This  clause  sufficiently  indicates  the 
predominance  of  tobacco  workers  in  the  proposed  federation.  The 
traditions  of  this  committee  were  taken  up  by  several  general  organi- 
zations, known  as  Circulo  de  Trabajadores,  Sociedad  General  de  Tra- 
bajadores,  etc. ,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession  during 
the  early  eighties.  La  Razon  was  followed  by  El  Obrero,  El  Trabajo, 
El  Productor,  and  other  short-lived  periodicals.  The  pioneer  work 
done  by  these  organizations  and  publications  is  said  to  have  resulted 
finally  in  the  formation  of  a  federation  of  the  principal  unions  of 
western  Cuba  under  a  Junta  Central  de  Trabajadores  (Central  Work- 
ingmen's  Committee),  which  is  reported  to  have  been  a  body  of  con- 
siderable authority  and  influence.  During  its  existence  labor  was  bet- 
ter organized  and  more  powerful  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent 
period.  This  Junta  Central  was  dissolved  by  order  of  the  governor 
about  the  year  1888.  It  was  followed  by  a  less  important  federation, 
known  as  the  Congreso  Regional  de  Obreros  Cubanos,  which  continued 
in  existence  until  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  This  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  number  of  local  federations  to  be  mentioned 
later. 

WAGES  AND  PBIOES. 

In  considering  the  history  of  wages  and  prices  in  Cuba  one  is  met 
by  many  difficulties.  In  the  first  place  there  are  no  government  statis-  • 
tics  and  few  private  publications  touching  either  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  labor  question  from  the  standpoint  of  wages.  If  any  gov- 
ernment archives  existed  that  might  have  thrown  light  upon  this 
subject,  they  disappeared  at  the  time  the  Spaniards  evacuated  the 
island.  Besides  this,  Cuba  has  been  cursed  at  periods  with  several 
kinds  of  bad  money,  and  even  were  nominal  wages  known  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  a  fixed  and  definite  basis.  Finally, 
as  the  Cuban  laborer  subsists  largely  upon  imported  food  and  wears 
entirely  imported  clothing,  and  as  with  shifting  tariff  and  tax  regula- 
tions the  prices  of  these  articles  sometimes  quadrupled  within  a  single 
decade,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  even  had  they  been  paid  in  a 
stable  currency,  must  have  been  subject  to  the  widest  variations. 

In  addition,  there  are  social  considerations  that  tend  to  make  labor 
compensation  an  elusive  quantity  in  Cuba.  The  moral  effect  of  slavery 
and  of  the  system  of  patronage  which  followed  it  still  remains  in  parts 
of  the  island.  The  rural  laborer  possesses  a  true  peasant's  attachment 
for  his  home.  He  is  either  too  ignorant  and  too  unenterprising  or 
too  devoted  to  the  place  of  his  birth  to  leave  the  locality  where  Provi- 
dence has  placed  him.  The  store  system  prevails  on  many  plantations 
and  is  often  so  manipulated  as  to  keep  the  field  laborer  in  debt  to 
his  employer.     All  these  conditions  tend  to  make  him  dependent  upon 
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some  landed  proprietor.  He  relapses  into,  or  rather  he  never  evolved 
from,  a  state  of  peonage.  For  hhn  labor  compensation  is  a  subsistence. 
Rated  in  money  it  is  simply  another  version  of  local  provision  prices. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  nominal  wages  of  rural  labor  vary 
widely.  Near  a  railway  or  seaport,  where  most  food  is  imported,  they 
will  be  reckoned  higher  in  silver  currency  than  at  a  remote  interior 
point,  where  much  of  the  food  is  of  necessity  raised  upon  the  olanta- 
tions. 

While  the  wages  of  city  workmen  are  less  affected  by  the  conditions 
just  mentioned,  they  are  subject  to  certain  factors  of  uncertainty  that 
are  not  found  in  countries  were  industry  is  more  highly  organized. 
In  many  factories  and  commercial  establishments  employees  enter 
service  with  a  serai-domestic  status,  and  receive  board  and  lodging, 
laundry,  and  certain  small  personal  perquisites  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar  pay.  While  this  method  of  conducting  a  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  has  some  advantages,  especially  in  the  way  of  giv- 
ing stability  and  permanence  to  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee, 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  labor  as  a  class.  It  further  renders 
difficult  any  attempt  to  ascertain  or  estimate  the  real  compensation 
such  employees  receive  for  their  services. 

An  attempt,  therefore,  to  determine  the  general  trend  of  wages  and 
their  special  fluctuations  in  Cuba  can  reach  only  approximate  results. 
What  specific  information  has  been  obtained  comes  mostly  from  old 
files  of  the  Habana  dailies,  where  occasional  advertisements  for  labor 
or  the  leasing  of  slaves  are  found,  with  wages  given.  Data  of  this 
character  have  been  supplemented  from  statements  by  plantation  man- 
agers of  long  experience  and  other  large  employers  of  labot,  and  by 
material  collected  from  official  and  semiofficial  publications,  and  from 
articles  of  general  interest  touching  incidentally  upon  this  topic. 

In  1805  the  city  council  of  Sancti  Spiritus  issued  an  order  reducing 
the  wages  of  masons  to  the  old  price  of  $1  a  day.  Under  freedom  of 
contract  the  wages  of  these  workmen  had  risen  to  $3  a  day.  Twenty- 
four  years  later  the  same  authorities  fixed  the  following  tariff  for  a 
day's  work  in  certain  kinds  of  skilled  labor  in  that  municipality: 

Master  masonfi  and  carpenters $2. 00 

Journeymen  masons  and  carpenters 1. 25 

Laborers 75 

Tailors  (for  cutting  coats) 75 

Tailors  (for  cutting  trousers) 1. 00 

These  prices  are  nearly  as  high  as  those  prevailing  in  Habana  at  the 
present  time,  as  they  were  paid  in  gold. 

In  1843,  at  the  copper  mines  near  Santiago,  $19  a  month,  with  board, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  was  being  paid  for  unskilled  Negro  slaves  leased 
from  their  owners.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  two  years 
earlier  a  local  congestion  of  labor  reduced  the  wages  of  white  field 
bands  nesLY  Puerto  Principe  to  $7  a  month  and  board. 
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De  la  Concha,  who  was  twice  governor  of  Cuba  between  1850  and 
1860,  speaking  in  his  Memoria  of  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  system 
of  leasing  contraband  slaves  ^nfiscated  from  captured  slave  ships  and 
illegal  traders,  estimates  the  value  of  their  services  for  ordinary  field 
work  at  $15  a  month  and  maintenance  throughout  the  year,  though 
they  were  actually  leased  for  much  less  than  that  sum.  He  states  that 
experienced  workers  were  worth  more  than  this.  As  these  slaves  were 
unskilled  and  unacclimated  Negroes,  ignorant  of  Spanish,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  considered  worth  the  year  round  more  than 
half  as  much  as  free  laborei*s  commanded  during  the  crop  season, 
which  would  make  the  wages  of  the  latter  $30  a  month  and  mainte- 
nance. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1860  there  appeared  in  the  Diario  ae 
la  Marina,  of  Habana,  two  advertisements  calling  for  a  number  of 
unskilled  laborers  and  field  hands.  Masters  leasing  slaves  were  offered 
$28  gold  a  month  and  board  for  their  services.  The  slaves  were  guaran- 
teed good  maintenance,  and  one  advertisement  further  promises  that 
they  shall  not  be  worked  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day.  As  owners 
letting  out  their  slaves  on  contract  were  doubtless  careful  to  provide 
that  their  chattels  should  be  returned  in  good  condition,  these  were 
probably  as  well  protected  from  abuse  and  overwork  as  were  free 
laborers,  and  their  leasing  price  was  about  equivalent  to  the  wages  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  same  paper  during  the  first  semester  of  1870 — ^that  is,  during 
the  crop  season — an  offer  of  $24  a  month  and  board  is  made  by  adver- 
tisement for  an  Asiatic  laborer.  The  coolies  were  not  considered  equal 
to  white  and  Negro  field  hands.  The  editor  of  a  Habana  sugar  jour- 
nal, who  was  interested  in  plantations  at  that  date,  states  that  about 
1870  a  good  Negro  field  laborer  commanded  $30  gold  a  month  and 
maintenance. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  m  the  Be  vista  de  Cuba  in  1877,  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  monthly  plantation  wages  in  Spanish  gold  is  given: 
Chemist,  $333;  manager,  $250;  engineer,  $166;  firemen,  $45;  sugar- 
house  men,  $30;  field  hands,  $30. 

Presumably  in  this  estimate  the  $30  a  month  is  intended  to  include 
the  total  cost  of  the  laborer  to  the  planter,  or  both  wages  and  board. 
In  the  report  of  the  British  consul-general  for  the  same  year  there  is 
a  memorandum  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  Spanish  gold  upon  a  plantation 
employing  3,000  hands,  distributed  as  follows:  2,000  slaves  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $200  each;  400  Chinese  at  an  annual  cost  of  $250  each; 
600  free  blacks  at  an  annual  cost  of  $300  each. 

In  1880  the  conditions  seem  to  have  been  very  uneven  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  During  the  crop  season  $25  gold  without  board  was 
offered  for  unskilled  laborers  near  Habana.  An  American  plantation 
manager  who  was  in  charge  of  an  estate  during  this  season  reports 
that  it  WHS  customary  in  his  vicinity  to  hire  the  hands  needed,  mostly 
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coolies,  from  a  Chinese  contractor  who  received  $25  gold  a  month  for 
each  laborer.  This  contractor  boai*ded  his  workingmen  without  cost  to 
the  planter.  But  it  is  stated  i  n  a  contempoi;^ry  pamphlet  that  the  scarcity 
of  labor  this  year  was  so  great  on  some  plantations  that  $34  gold  a  month 
and  board  was  paid  to  Negro  field  hands,  which  was  estimated  to  make 
a  total  labor  cost  of  $40  a  month  for  each  employee.  In  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe, on  the  other  hand,  labor  was  abundant.  Many  small  cane  plant- 
ers were  working  in  the  fields  assisted  by  four  or  five  hands  hired  at 
low  wages.  Field  laborers  were  plentiful  at  from  $15  to  $25  in  paper 
currency  a  month  and  board,  or  $30  and  $40  without  board.  The  paper 
dollar  was  at  this  time  worth  about  forty  cents  in  gold,  so  the  mini- 
mum wages  in  Puerto  Principe  was  $6  a  month  with  board,  or  $12 
without  l)oard.  In  the  years  immediately  following,  especially  in  1886, 
the  dearth  of  labor  was  such  as  to  create  an  agricultural  crisis  in  some 
parts  of  the  island.  But  this  was  not  a  general  condition,  apparently, 
for  F.  A.  Cont^,  an  exceptionally  well-informed  writer,  states  in  the 
contemporary  volume  of  the  Revista  de  Cuba  that  the  complaints  of 
high  wages  made  by  planters  are  not  justified,  and  that  allowing  for 
variations  due  to  local  causes  the  average  pay  of  field  hands  does  not 
exceed  $15  a  month  for  the  entire  year.  All  of  the  wages  hitherto 
quoted  have  been  for  the  crop  season  only. 

According  to  testimony  printed  in  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter's  Repoit 
upon  Industrial  Conditions  in  Cuba,  the  price  of  field  labor  about  1890, 
or  during  the  years  immediately  before  the  last  insurrection,  ranged 
from  $14  to  $21  in  Spanish  gold  a  month  and  maintenance.  This 
would  indicate  a  considerable  fall  from  the  previous  years,  and  a  stand- 
ard of  wages  not  much  higher  than  those  prevailing  at  present.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  laborers  worked  for  whatever  they  could  get— $6  and  $7 
silver  a  month  at  times. 

The  wages  offered  by  advertisement  for  domestic  servants  in  Habana 
were  $20  and  $25  a  month  in  1860;  $25  in  1870;  $25  to  $30  paper,  or 
$10  to  $12  gold,  in  1880  and  1890.  Servants  could  )»e  hired  in  Puerto 
Principt*.  in  1880  for  $^3  and  $4  gold  a  month.  TlH»se  are  about  the 
wages  paid  in  provincial  towns  at  present.  In  Cu])a,  as  elsewhere, 
board  and  lodging  are  given  with  this  class  of  service. 

The  compensation  of  skilled  labor  varied  greatly  in  different  locali- 
ties, being  naturally'  higher  as  a  rule  in  Ilalmna  than  elsewhere. 
Competent  mechanics  have  never  been  numerous  in  Cuba,  and  a  good 
man  was  usually  able  to  command  a  fair  price  for  his  services.  There 
are  traditions  among  the  Habana  workingmen  of  a  good  old  time  when 
every  skilled  artificer  received  his  gold  piece  ($5)  for  a  day's  work. 
But  this  is  probably  a  tradition  and  nothing  more.  Still  wages  were 
undoubtedly  higher  during  the  prosperous  years  of  the  sugar  trade 
than  they  are  at  present.  There  were  conditions  somewhat  similar  to 
those  during  a  boom  in  a  Western  camp.    The  higher  wages  more  than 
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compensated  for  the  heavier  taxation  and  greater  cost  of  living  of  that 
period.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  golden  age  of  labor,  such  as  is  some- 
times described  in  Cuba,  it  antedates  any  time  of  which  we  have  definite 
information. 

In  1882,  in  connection  with  the  tailors'  strike  in  Habana,  we  learn 
that  a  good  cutter  earned  $70  gold  a  month.  The  cost  of  a  $50  suit 
was  divided  about  as  follows:  Material,  $12;  labor,  $17.35;  profit, 
$20.65.  In  1883  the  salaries  of  compositors  ranged  from  $25  to  over 
$100  a  month  in  gold,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  office  in  which 
they  worked.  The  space  rate  was  50  cents  a  thousand  ens,  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  $1  a  thousand  ems.  When  the  bakers  struck,  the 
same  year,  it  was  reported  that  journeymen  received  only  $30  paper 
($12  gold)  a  month  and  board.  Their  hours  of  work  were  unusually 
long,  including  most  of  the  day  and  nights  from  8  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m. 
Cigar  makers  could  earn  from  $2  to  $3  gold  a  day.  Cigarette  makers 
received  somewhat  less,  as  they  suffered  from  Chinese  competition, 
which  has  since  disappeared. 

Cuban  workingmen  have  felt  the  depressing  effects  of  three  monetary 
crises,  due  in  each  case  to  a  depreciated  currency.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  local  exchanges  were  affected  by  means  of  a 
coin  of  base  metal  known  as  maeuquina  money.  This  was  redeemed 
for  about  5  cents  on  the  dollar  in  1781,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
later  there  was  a  scarcity  of  currency  on  the  island.  The  conditions 
were  somewhat  similar  to  those  occasionally  prevailing  in  the  English 
colonies  during  the  same  and  the  previous  century.  Labor  suffered 
both  because  there  was  no  medium  of  exchange  with  which  to  pay 
workmen,  and  because  property  owners  were  appalled  by  the  apparent 
shrinking  of  their  cash  assets  to  a  twentieth  of  their  former  value. 

During  the  ten  years'  war  bank  paper  was  extensively  circulated  in 
Habana  and  vicinity  and  in  some  of  the  interior  provinces.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  legalized  dishonesty  in  connection  with  the  various  emis- 
sions, and  gold  rapidly  rose  to  a  premium  of  about  140.  These  bills 
were  accepted  for  a  time  as  a  necessary  expedient,  for  they  had 
driven  other  currency  out  of  use;  but  they  became  practically  value- 
less and  ceased  to  circulate  soon  after  1890.  Recently  the  Spanish  . 
silver  which  was  substituted  for  them  has  depreciated,  so  that  Span- 
ish gold  is  now  at  a  premium  of  above  20  and  American  currency 
is  at  premium  of  38  and  40.  Wages  have  always  been  reckoned  in  the 
depreciated  money.  Most  Cuban  workingmen  are  paid  in  silver  at 
the  present  time.  Nominal  wages  have  never  risen  as  fast  as  the 
gold  premium,  and  when  there  has  been  a  great  depreciation,  as  in 
1883,  they  have  remained  permanently  lower.  This  is  a  matter  of 
special  importance  in  Cuba,  because  the  working  classes  use  imported 
food  and  clothing,  and  the  market  price  of  these  is  based  ultimately 
upon  gold  values. 
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American  fractional  silver,  especially  our  old  half  dimes,  once  cir- 
culated extensively  in  Cuba,  and  still  are  current  in  some  parts  of  the 
island.  These  coins  are  all  punched,  partly  to  facilitate  their  being 
attached  to  christening  cards,  and  partly  perhaps  to  prevent  their 
leaving  the  country. 

In  estimating  the  approximate  purchasing  power  of  wages  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  a  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  wholesale  price  of 
staple  commodities  quoted  by  the  Habana  Produce  Exchange.  Cuba 
imports  most  of  her  food  in  the  form  of  a  few  staples  that  have  not 
varied  materially  either  in  character  or  in  producing  market  for  half 
a  century.  In  walking  along  the  sample  counters  of  the  Exchange 
to-day  one  sees  displayed,  with  little  to  vary  the  monotony,  Indian 
and  Valencian  rice,  black  and  white  beans  and  garabanzas,  garlic,  salt 
cod,  lard,  bacon,  and  occasionally  jerked  beef,  imported  from  South 
America,  and  known  locally  as  tasajo.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
food  importations  of  Cuba  were  as  follows  for  each  inhabitant:  Rice, 
over  100  pounds;  wheat  flour,  98  pounds;  lard,  28  pounds;  tasajo,  22 
pounds;  cod,  14  pounds;  ham  and  bacon,  5  pounds.  As  a  unit,  the  first 
quotations  in  January  of  wheat  flour,  low-grade  rice,  white  beans,  black 
beans,  jerked  beef,  salt  cod,  bacon,  and  lard  have  been  taken,  and  a 
comparison  has  been  made  of  the  sum  of  the  pound  prices  of  these 
commodities,  in  Spanish  gold,  for  each  decade  since  1860.  The  maxi- 
mum wages  of  field  labor  in  the  Habana  market  during  the  crop  season 
are  also  given. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES  IN  SPANISH  GOLD  FOR  EACH  DECADE,  1860  TO  1890,  AND  FOR  1902. 


Price  per  pound. 

Percent 

of 
change 

in 
prices. 

Monthlv  wages 
of  field  lal^rers. 

Year. 

Flour. 

90.074 
.05 
.20 
.04i 
.03 

Rice. 

90.06 
.05 
.14 
.044 
.024 

White 
beans. 

90.06 
.06 
.12 
.08 
.04 

Black 
beans. 

Jerkea 
beef. 

Salt 
cod. 

Lard.  Bacon. 

Total. 

Amount. 

Percent 

of 
change. 

1860 

90.07 
.06 
.10 
.(M 
.03 

90.07 
.06 
.12 
.08 
.10 

90.07 
.07 
.15 
.06 
.044 

90.17 
.22 
.37 
.12 
.12 

90.13 
.20 
.36 
.12 
.104 

90.704 

928 
28 
25 
20 
15 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1902 

.76 
1.55 
.59 
.494 

+    8 
+104 

—  62 

—  16 

—20 
—25 

This  estimate  of  wages  is  for  field  laborers  and  is  in  addition  to  board. 
In  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  rate  for 
1902  is  made  somewhat  higher,  but  information  gathered  personally 
from  a  number  of  plantations  failed  to  reveal  a  single  instance  where 
more  than  $25  silver  ($17.50  American)  was  being  paid  even  where  no 
board  was  given.  Eighteen  dollars  silver  ($12.60  American)  was  the 
highest  wage  actually  encountered  where  board  was  given.  Therefore 
the  average  wages  during  the  present  year  are  considerably  below  the 
amount  quoted.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  varia- 
tion is  approximately  accurate. 
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The  sudden  and  extreme  rise  of  prices  between  1870  and  1880 
occurred  during  the  first  insurrection,  and  was  due  to  tariff  changes. 
Its  effect  upon  real  wages  was  probably  modified  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  a  larger  consumption  of  home  products.  In  any  case  the 
field  laborer,  whether  slave  or  free,  received  rations  in  addition  to 
wages,  so  that  the  extra  expense  fell  principally  upon  the  planters. 
Sugar  was  selling  for  7  and  8  cents  gold  a  pound  in  the  Habana  market, 
and  the  employer  could  stand  some  increase  in  labor  cost. 

The  working  people  of  the  cities,  however,  felt  the  effect  of  high 
prices  more  keenly.  Bread  was  selling  at  Cardenas  in  July,  1880,  for 
over  20  cents  gold  a  pound.  It  must  have  been  a  luxury  seldom  indulged 
in  by  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  receiv- 
ing his  wages  in  a  depreciated  currency.  Speaking  of  the  earnings  of 
skilled  workmen  the  present  secretary  of  public  works  of  Cuba  says: 
"From  1860  to  1871  only  Spanish  gold  and  silver  were  in  use,  and 
wages  were  nominally  the  same  as  now,  but  were  really  higher  because 
silver  was  not  at  a  discount.  In  the  year  1871  the  Government  author- 
ized an  emission  of  bank  notes,  which  soon  depreciated  to  a  fraction 
of  their  nominal  value.  They  remained  in  circulation  from  1871  until 
1892  and  1893,  when  they  were  withdrawn  at  an  immense  discount  by 
the  Government  that  had  issued  them  at  par  with  gold.  During  the 
time  they  were  in  circulation  wages  fell  about  45  per  cent,  because 
they  were  paid  in  this  depreciated  currency."  There  are  some  repeti- 
tions of  facts  already  mentioned  in  this  statement,  but  it  sums  up  the 
wage  situation  at  the  period  mentioned. 

This  unfortunate  crisis  for  labor  followed  what  is  still  remembered 
as  an  epoch  of  unusual  prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  During 
the  early  seventies  both  employment  and  money  seem  to  have  been 
abundant  in  Cuba.  In  a  report  to  the  colonial  minister  at  Madrid, 
presented  by  the  insular  superintendent  of  finance  in  1874,  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  trade  and  agriculture  is  commented  upon.  ''  One 
can  not  visit  a  plantation  today,"  says  the  writer,  "  without  being 
impressed  by  the  air  of  prosperous  content  that  characterizes  the 
working  people."  Again,  after  the  crisis  of  the  earl}'  eighties,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  return  to  better  conditions.  But  the 
old  prosperity  did  not  come  back.  According  to  a  writer  of  the  period, 
Cuba  was  becoming  "Europeanized."  New  economies  were  being 
pi-acticed  by  all  classes.  Restauitints  and  shops  found  it  necessary  to 
sell  at  reduced  prices  and  diminished  profits  in  order  to  reach  their 
customers.  Ladies,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  island,  were 
to  be  seen  doing  their  own  marketing.  The  prosperous  mechanic, 
who  formerly  indulged  in  a  clean  shirt  every  day,  was  advertising  the 
badness  of  the  times  by  his  neglected  linen. 

The  insun*ection,  the  late  war,  and  the  subsequent  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  have  introduced  many  abnormal  conditions.     The 
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military  authorities  nave  exercised  an  influence  favorable  to  a  rise  of 
wages  by  paying  tiie  large  force  of  men  employed  on  public  works  in 
American  currency.  The  demand  for  men  to  constinict  the  new  Cuban 
Central  Railway,  and  the  change  from  a  depreciated  silver  currency  to 
American  money  in  the  eastern  provinces,  have  also  increased  wages. 
But  in  the  western  provinces,  especially  in  the  sugar  districts,  these 
influences  have  not  been  sufficient  to  counteract  trade  uncertainties 
and  other  depressing  influences.  A  depreciated  currency  still  remains 
in  use,  and  nominal  wages  are  lower  than  ever  before  in  times  of  peace. 
The  situation,  however,  is  a  complex  one,  and  features  to  be  dwelt  upon 
later  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  iudging  the  present  condition 
of  labor  in  Cuba  as  a  whole. 

SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOR. 

PRESENT  LABOB  ST7PPLT. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  cultivated  area  of  Cuba  is  a  veiy  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  island.  Probably  there  are  con- 
siderable timber  and  mineml  resources  yet  unexploited.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  industries  already  established  has  been  constantly 
checked  by  lack  of  laborers.  Therefore  the  field  of  employment  is 
large.  Meantime  petty  merchandising  and  uneconomic  methods  of 
exchange  and  transportation  absorb  the  attention  of  a  large  element  of 
the  population.  The  semiidleness  of  city  life  withdraws  many  more 
from  the  ranks  of  effective  producei's;  for  urban  industries  are  not 
developed  in  Cuba,  and  the  number  of  city  workers  essential  to  her 
economic  welfare  is  relativelv  small.  But  this  fact  has  not  reduced 
the  urban  population.  Man}^  country  people  relapse  into  the  dolce  far 
nieiite  of  peasant  life  in  the  Tropics  and  contribute  little  to  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  countiy.  Census  statistics  are  deceptive  to  one 
trying  to  ^'^i  an  insight  into  these  conditions.  The  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  is  reported  larger 
than  in  the  Ignited  States.  It  was  probably  still  greater  in  slavery 
times.  But  the  effectiveness  of  labor  is  far  less.  In  manual  occupa- 
tions the  Cuban  accomplishes  but  a  fraction  of  what  the  American  or 
European  can  do  in  a  day.  He  is,  man  for  man,  less  efficient.  In  addi- 
tion, his  labor  is  often  crudely  organized  and  applied.  Besides  these 
people  who  are  really  producers,  though  often  in  a  primitive  way, 
there  are  multitudes  in  Cuba  busily  engaged  in  occupations  of  little 
public  utility,  that  are  rendered  valueless  or  impossible  by  our  more 
modern  methods  of  distribution  and  exchange.  They  are  really  tax- 
gatherers  upon  the  rest  of  the  community.  And  vet  they  all  figure  in 
the  employment  statistics. 

The  real  labor  supply  of  Cuba,  therefore,  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  island.  It  does  not  permit  the  exploitation  of  resources  already 
in  sight,  much  less  does  it  afford  a  social  motive  for  developing  new 
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industries.  The  intelligent  people  of  the  island  appreciate  this  con- 
dition. They  have  tried  to  remedy  it  by  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  labor  from  abroad.  Now  that  their  national  aspirations 
appear  to  be  realized,  they  desire  that  this  labor  shall  be  composed, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  permanent  settlers,  who  will  become  identified 
with  Cuban  sentiments  and  interests  and  raise  the  orevailing  standard 
of  intelligence  and  citizenship. 

Tradition  and  both  social  and  economic  ties  point  to  Spain  to  supply 
this  demand.  During  the  three  years  ending  December  31,  1901,  the 
total  immigration  into  Cuba  was  69,420,  of  whom  54,410  were  Span- 
iards, 1,926  were  Chinese,  and  13,084  came  from  other  countries. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  third-class  immigrants  are  said  to  be 
Spaniards.  During  the  year  1901  the  passengers  of  this  class  entering 
the  island  numbered  16,091.  This  immigration,  however,  does  not 
represent  an  equal  increase  in  the  permanent  population  of  Cuba;  for 
many  Gralicians  and  Canary  Islanders  come  over  each  year  for  the 
harvest  season  and  return  to  Spain  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered. 
Their  passage  both  ways  costs  about  $40,  and  their  net  savings  from  a 
season's  work  are  in  general  slightly  more  than  this  sum.  These 
workmen  find  employment  principally  in  the  tobacco  districts. 

Statistics  for  the  year  1901  show  that  22,894  immigrants  entered  the 
island,  of  whom  17,330  were  Spaniards,  756  Chinese,  781  Porto  Ricans, 
and  650  Americans.  Among  these  there  were  10,556  laborers,  2,374 
mechanics,  and  1,468  farmers.  Of  the  Spaniards  alone  14,808  were 
males  and  2,522  females,  12,477  were  not  married,  6,363  were  illiterate, 
and  5,577  had  been  in  Cuba  before;  10,336  had  less  than  $30  in  their 
possession  upon  entering  the  island. 

The  mining  companies  of  Santiago  import  miivh  of  their  labor  from 
Spain  under  contract,  giving  a  sufficient  bonus  to  men  who  remain  in 
their  employ  for  a  specified  period  to  compensate  them  for  their  trav- 
eling expenses  in  addition  to  their  wages.  Some  of  these  laborers  are 
trained  miners,  but  most  are  ordinary  peasants — youths  and  single 
men — who  sell  their  s(»anty  property  of  tools  and  utensils  at  home  to 
pay  their  passage  to  Cuba.  Under  the  former  government  these  com- 
panies sometimes  employed  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  mines.  The  sol- 
diers kept  their  wages  and  the  regimental  officers  appropriated  their 
pay  as  soldiers.  As  a  man  could  earn  considerably  more  mining  than 
soldiering,  and  the  miners  had  better  rations,  all  oarties  were  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement. 

Of  the  Spanish  immigmnts  the  Galicians  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  as  a  rule  find  employment  as  common  laborers.  Next  in  number 
are  the  Asturians,  who  usually  enter  clerical  service.  Most  of  the 
Canary  Islanders  become  field  laborers  and  small  renters,  though  some 
find  their  way  into  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Catalans  generally  are 
skilled  workmen  and  engage  in  mechanical  employments. 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  total  immigration  is  absorbed  by  the  rural 
districts  and  nearly  30  per  C5ent  remains  in  Habana.  Many  of  the  latter 
class  come  to  take  positions  already  assured  them  by  family  connections 
or  because  of  business  relations  existing  between  conunercial  houses 
in  Habana  and  Spain.  Besides  labor  going  to  the  mining  districts, 
several  thousand  inmiigrants  have  found  employment  in  eastern  Cuba 
during  the  past  year  upon  the  constioiction  crews  of  the  Central 
Railway. 

There  is  an  official  bureau  of  inmiigration  at  Habana  which  receives, 
inspects,  and  quarantines  all  third-class  immigrants.  Those  who  come 
to  the  island  for  the  first  time  are  given  board  and  lodging  by  the 
Government  for  20  cents  a  day  until  they  find  employment.  Employers 
are  required  to  give  security  that  they  will  furnish  necessary  medical 
attendance  and  care  to  employees  received  through  the  bureau,  so  that 
in  case  of  illness  the  latter  may  not  again  become  a  charge  upon  the 
public  authorities.  Special  care  is  also  taken  of  minors.  The  general 
policy  of  the  Government  is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  white  immi- 
gration, especially  of  families  and  those  likely  to  remain  as  permanent 
residents  of  the  island. 

Immigration  usually  enters  Cuba  at  Habana,  and  several  causes  have 
combined  to  make  that  city  a  more  congested  labor  market  than  other 
parts  of  the  island.  There  has  been  no  railway  or  other  convenient 
land  communication  with  the  half  of  Cuba  that  lies  east  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  passage  on  the  coast  steamers  is  exceedingly  costly.  Eastern 
Cuba  is  less  developed  than  western  Cuba.  There  is  reported  to  be  a 
greater  prejudice  against  Spaniards  and  other  immigrants  in  that  part 
of  the  island.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  centered 
in  the  territory  tributary  to  Habana,  and  with  its  dependent  industries 
aflfords  the  most  immediate  and  convenient  source  of  cash  income  to 
new  arrivals.  Finally,  the  Spanish  interests  and  their  various  social 
and  benefit  societies  have  their  headquarters  at  Habana. 

The  Spanish  immigrants  are  reported  to  be  steady,  industrious,  and 
regular  workers.  Some  American  employers  consider  them  the  best 
unskilled  laborers  of  Europe.*  They  are  physically  robust  and  not 
addicted  to  many  of  the  vices  of  laborers  of  the  same  class  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  more  docile  than  the  latter,  and  fully  as 
intelligent  for  many  kinds  of  service.  Unlike  the  Cuban,  they  are 
frugal,  seldom  gamble,  and  often  allow  their  savings  to  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  their  employers.  They  are  not  quarrelsome,  and  do  not 
usually  carry  concealed  weapons. 

The  newly  arrived  laborers  have  no  small  holdings  like  the  (yuban 
peasant  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  steady  labor,  and  their 
standard  of  living,  while  low,  is  of  a  character  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  X  eady  money.  This  renders  competition  among  immigrants  and 
^tween  iounigrants  and  natives  sharper  at  Habana  than  elsewhere. 
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As  depreciated  silver  is  still  in  use  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  two 
causes  combine  to  render  wages  lower  in  western  than  in  eastern 
Cuba. 

The  oversupply  of  labor  at  Habana  has  doubtless  been  rendered 
greater  than  usual  by  the  tendency  of  the  country  people — unsettled 
by  the  war — to  drift  cityward.  Cuban  officials  state  that  there  was 
an  impression,  slow  to  be  corrected,  that  all  soldiers  of  the  insurrec- 
tion and  their  dependents  would  be  provided  for  by  the  Government. 
The  action  of  the  authorities  in  paying  higher  wages  to  common 
laborers  than  fomierly  prevailed,  and  in  granting  an  eight-hour  day  to 
Government  workmen,  strengthened  this  impression,  and  created  a 
still  further  influx  of  laborers  to  points  where  political  influence  could 
be  brought  to  bear  in  securing  employment  on  public  works. 

DISTBIBUnOK  BT  LOOAI.ITIES. 

A  more  general  view  of  the  local  distribution  of  labor  in  Cuba  and 
of  the  inequalities  this  presents  is  to  be  secured  from  a  study  of  recent 
population  statistics.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  relative  density 
of  population  in  different  provinces  and  the  distribution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  urban  and  rural  in  each  of  these  divisions  is  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

DENSITY  OF  TOTAL  AND  OF  RURAL  POPULATION.  BY  PROVINCES,  1899. 

Rural  pop- 
ulation 


Province. 


PinardelRio... 

Habana 

Matanzas 

Santa  Clam 

Puerto  Principe 
Santia^ 


Total 


Area 
(square 
miles). 

Total  pop- 
ulation. 

Urban  pop- 
ulation. 

Total  pop- 
ulation 
per  square 
mile. 

5.000 
2,772 
8,700 
9,660 
10.600 
12,468 

178,062 
424,811 
202,462 
366,587 
88,237 
327,716 

8,880 
277,636 
58,314 
80.345 
25,102 
67.554 

34.6 
153.8 
54.7 
37.3 
8.4 
26.3 

44,000 

1,572,W5 

507,831 

35.7 

per  square 
mile. 


82.8 
55.3 
89.0 
28.5 
6.0 
21.7 


24.2 


The  urban  population  includes  only  those  in  cities  having  8,000 
inhabitants  and  over.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
reside  in  the  western  half  of  the  island.  The  population  is  three 
times  as  dense  there  as  in  the  eastern  provinces.  While  the  rural 
population  averages  34.6  to  the  square  mile  west  of  Puerto  Principe, 
it  averages  only  14.5  to  the  square  mile  in  that  province  and  Santiago. 
In  Puerto  Principe  itself,  a  province  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  combined,  the  rural  population  pro- 
vides only  about  one  family  to  the  section.  When  we  add  that  all  but 
two  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  and  that  all  the  continuous,  inter- 
connecting railway  mileage  is  in  the  western  half  of  Cuba,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  so  far  as  population  and  industrial  development  are  concerned, 
the  two  portions  of  the  island  are  as  diverse  as  are  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western  State  of  the  Union. 
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Cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  over  contain  32.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  Cuba.  Nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  urban  population  is 
in  seaport  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  territorial  distribution  of  crops  and 
of  agricultural  labor  by  provinces: 

ACRES  OF  LAND  CULTIVATED  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CROPS,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS 

EMPLOYED,  BY  PROVINCES,  1899. 

[Measurements  of  land  in  Cuba  are  usually  given  in  caballerias.  but  in  this  case  were  given  in  eordela. 
According  to  the  census  of  1899  a  caballena  is  equal  to  33i  acres  or  324  cordels,  on  which  basis  one 
acre  equals  9.72  cordels.    This  equivalent  has  been  used  in  converting  the  figures  to  acres.] 


Acres  cultivated. 

Total 
acres 
for 
16  prin- 
cipal 
crops. 

Agri- 
cul- 
tural 
labor- 
ers. 

Acres 

Province. 

«iiir«r    Tobae- 

Sweet 
pota- 
toes. 

Bana- 
nas. 

Indian 
com. 

Total. 

Pro- 
pri- 
etors. 

Rent- 
ers. 

culU- 
vated 
per  la- 
borer. 

PinardelRlo.... 
Habana  

8,793  60,736 
28,749   10.970 

26,562 
18,773 

9,842 
18,889 

4,260 
21,842 

6.549 
9,559 

9,356 
1.3.953 

111,996 
82,004 

1M,381 

230,531 
23,777 

150,991 

141,526 
96.325 

160,374 

1241, 135 
28.113 

202,260 

1,446 
2.074 
1,955 
4,570 
679 
6,266 

8,962 
4,085 
2,128 

11,559 
1,703 

15, -284 

88.000 
24,000 
46,000 
65,000 
14.500 
35,000 

3.7 
4.0 

Matanzas 

Santa  Clara 

Puerto  Principe . 
Santifuro 

128,138 

178,498 

10,854 

71,101 

481 

10,633 

98 

1,182 

11.926  '  3.994 

12,011  1 10, 600 

5,476     3,090 

32,014   24,  a^ 

3.5 
3.7 
L9 
5.8 

Total 

426,133 

84,100 

100,168  77,534  65,745 

753,680 

869,733 

16,990 

43,721 

222,500          3.9 

Sugar  therefore  occupies  about  one-half  the  cultivated  area  of  Cuba 
and  tobacco  10  per  cent.  The  export  value  of  the  two  crops,  how- 
ever, is  about  equal.  The  live  crops  mentioned  in  the  table  occupy 
87  per  cent  of  the  area  planted  in  the  16  principal  crops  reported  by 
the  census  enumerators.  No  other  individual  crop  is  cultivated  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  30,000  acres  for  the  whole  island,  and  this  area  is 
distributed  into  a  multitude  of  small  tracts  and  garden  patches,  as  in 
case  of  yucc'a  and  other  root  crops  raised  for  domestic  food  supply. 

Many  proprietors  and  most  of  the  renters  do  some  field  work  or  are 
directly  engaged  in  the  administration  of  their  estates.  Two-thirds  of 
the  owners  and  renters  of  Cuba  cultivate  small  holdings  of  less  than  8 
acres.  But  the  combined  extent  of  these  small  farms  is  only  one- 
seventh  the  cultivated  area  of  the  island.  They  include  the  garden 
plots  that  surround  the  homes  of  the  ruml  laborers  and  are  found  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  smaller  towns.  Except  in  the  tobacco  country  they 
do  not  produce  export  crops.  These  small  cultivators  do  not  employ 
hired  labor.  Even  in  the  tobacco  districts  most  of  their  assistance 
comes  from  members  of  their  own  families.  If  we  include  these 
38,500  i)easant  proprietors  and  tenants  among  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
fields,  the  area  cultivated  for  every  agricultural  laborer  in  Cuba  would 
be  reduced  to  about  3.3  acres.  The  amount  is  still  less  if  we  assume, 
as  is  very  probable,  that  the  census  returns  include  as  cultivated  lands 
ground  occupied  by  farm  buildings,  yards,  field  roads,  and  the  fire 
lanes  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

In  1899  there  were  314  estates  of  more  than  320  acres  in  Cuba. 
Probably  they  were  nearly  all  sugar  plantations  grouped  around  the 
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207  sugar  mills  of  the  island.  As  their  combined  area  was  only  about 
one-half  of  the  total  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cane,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  considerable  sugar  is  raised  by  owners  and  tenants  occupy- 
ing farms  not  much  larger  than  the  average  wheat  farm  of  the  Western 
States. 

In  considering  the  ratio  of  area  cultivated  to  laboring  population, 
there  are  certain  special  conditions  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  and  in  certain  portions  of  Santa  Clara 
province.  The  plains  of  Puerto  Principe  and  eastern  Santa  Clara  are 
largely  devoted  to  stock  raising.  Grazing  statistics  are  not  given  by 
the  census  and  are  not  available  from  other  sources.  At  the  time  the 
census  was  taken  there  was  little  live  stock  remaining  in  the  island  on 
account  of  the  losses  during  the  insurrection,  but  the  pasture  lands 
had  not  been  placed  under  cultivation.  Deducting  the  idle  stock-farm 
employees  from  other  farm  hands  in  these  districts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  area  cultivated  per  laborer  would  be  increavsed.  In  Santiago,  as 
might  be  surmised  from  the  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land 
devoted  to  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and  corn,  the  small  farmer  or 
renter  is  more  common  than  in  other  provinces.  Thei*e  are  over  17,000 
proprietors  or  tenants  in  that  province  cultivating  farms  less  than  eight 
acres  in  extent.  Adding  these  to  the  laborers  as  actual  tillers  of  the 
soil,  the  average  amount  of  land  cultivated  for  each  worker  in  that 
province  is  reduced  to  3.9  acres. 

There  is  probably  no  form  of  farm  labor  in  Cuba  more  arduous  than 
cane  cultivation.  Proprietors  consider  that  one  man  for  every  eight 
acres  is  sufficient  for  this  work.  While  the  amount  of  tobacco  a  man 
can  keep  in  condition  is  less  than  this,  averaging  all  crops  usually  pro- 
duced in  the  island,  eight  acres  is  not  an  excessive  amount  for  one  man 
to  cultivate.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  either  from  lack  of  employ- 
ment or  disinclination  to  work  the  rural  laborer  of  Cuba  spends  less 
than  half  his  working  time  in  the  fields. 

DISTBIBX7TI0N  BT  00CT7PATI0KS. 

The  distribution  of  labor  according  to  occupations,  race,  and  sex  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

RACE  AND  SEX  OF  WORKING  POPULATION,  BY  GROUPS  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  1899. 


Groups  of  occupations. 


Agriculture^  fisheries,  and  mining 

Manufactunng  and  mechanical  Industries 

Trade  and  transportation 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Total 


White. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female. 

198,230 

54,387 

71,802 

8,182 

70,458 

100,967 

38,647 

7,625 

554 

71,478 

292,331 

82.012 

78,766 

7.096 

95.769 

6,866 

11,022 

661 

1,640 
46.167 

408,059 

219,271 

565,974 

66,856 

Under 
15  years 
of  age. 

37,074 

4,669 

2,491 

32 

11,976 

56,242 
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About  an  equal  proportion  of  the  working  population  of  whites  and 
of  colored  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing,  and  mining.  In  each  case 
this  is  slightly  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  the  race  employed  in 
gainful  occupations.  The  absolute  number  of  whites  and  of  colored 
engaged  in  domestic  service  is  about  equal,  but  relatively  to  the  whole 
number  of  workers  of  each  class  the  number  of  colored  in  this  occupa- 
tion is  as  two  to  one.  There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  male  as 
female  servants  in  Cuba.  There  are  relatively  more  colored  than 
whites  engaged  in  trades  and  manufactures,  while  the  whites  greatly 
preponderate  in  commerce,  transportation,  and  professional  services. 
Of  the  11,022  women  whose  occupations  fall  under  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  8,329  are  sewing  women.  In  proportion  to  the 
population,  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  under  15  years  of  age 
are  employed  in  gainful  occupations  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  of  women  engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  and  mining 
probably  include  only  paid  field  hands.  Females  formerly  worked  in 
the  Santiago  mines.  Out  of  2,389  miners  employed  in  1844,  349  were 
free  black  women  and  284  were  female  slaves.  However,  this  is  a 
condition  of  the  past.  In  recent  years  about  10  per  cent  of  the  field 
workers  on  some  of  the  plantations  have  been  women  and  children. 
Of  the  6,866  women  engaged  in  this  class  of  occupations,  4,308  were 
from  the  province  of  Matanzas,  where  cane  planting  is  the  principal 
industry.  As  only  145  are  reported  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  great 
tobacco  province,  where  the  whole  family  of  the  small  planter  is  busy 
in  the  fields  during  the  weeding  and  worming  season,  it  is  evident  that 
only  hired  labor  has  been  uniformly  included  in  these  statistics. 

Considering  those  occupations  which  are  not  necessarily  rural,  we 
find  the  classes  distributed  about  as  follows  between  the  city  and 
country  population: 

URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION  IN  SELECTED  GROUPS  OF  OCCUPATIONS,  1899. 


Groups  of  occupations. 


ManuEacturing  and  mechanical  industries 

Trade  and  transportation 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 


City  of 
Habana. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

31.913 

31,351 

8,655 

40,366 

61.540 

52,003 

6,210 

79,367 

31.490 

27.424 

2,526 

62,669 

ToUl. 


93,034 

79,427 

8,736 

141,936 


Habana  has  46.5  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  of  Cuba  and  has 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  trade  and  transportation, 
and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  Cuban  cities.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  engaged  in  those  pursuits  is  larger  in 
Habana  than  elsewhere.  So  far  as  manufactures  are  concerned,  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  concentration  of  tobacco  manufacture  at  that  city. 
As  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  passes  through  Habana, 
it  is  natural  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  trade 
^nd  transportation  should  be  large. 
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While  one-third  of  the  population  of  Cuba  is  urban,  two-thirds  of 
the  skilled  workmen  reside  in  the  cities.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  suburban  villages  near  Habana,  there  are  no  small  factory 
towns  in  the  island.  On  account  of  the  primitive  construction  of  many 
houses  and  the  permanent  character  of  more  pretentious  buildings,  the 
current  demand  for  skilled  men  in  the  building  trades  is  small  outside 
the  larger  cities.  Minor  domestic  industries,  like  hat,  mat,  and  basket 
weaving,  probably  do  not  appear  in  these  statistics. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  tables  to  distribute  the 
population  engaged  in  manufacture,  trades,  and  tmnsportation  under 
specific  occupations.  These  figures  are  only  approximate  and  have  a 
relative  rather  than  an  absolute  value.  They  are  compiled  from 
occupation  tables  given  in  the  census  of  1899,  the  only  available 
source  of  statistics  of  this  character,  but  for  reasons  which  will  be 
explained  later  these  statistics  were  necessarily  defective  and  incom- 
plete. Nevertheless,  the  tables  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  an 
acceptable  bird's-eye  view  of  the  distribution  of  skilled  labor  in  Cuba. 

NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  1899. 


Occupations. 


BiiilditiK  trades: 
Carpenters . . 

Ma>K)nH 

Painters 

Plumbers . . . 


Total. 


Clothing  trades: 
Dressmakers 
Launderers  . 
SeamstHMises 
Shirtmakers 
Shoemakers. 
Tailors 


Total. 


Foods  and  liquors: 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Confectioners . , 

Dairynlen 

Saloon  keepers. 


Total. 


14,204 

6,557 

1,531 

43 


22.335 


419 

22,218 

8,329 

105 
6,320 
3,481 


40,872 


5,444 

481 

116 

125 

73 


Total. 


Metal  workers: 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler  makers  (a) 

Gold  and  silver  workers  . 

Gunsmiths 

Machiniflts(6) 

Mechanics 

Molders 

Tinners 

Watch  and  clock  makers 


Total. 


Mining,  etc: 

Brickro^kers 

Miners  and  quarrymcn 

Potters 

Stone  cutters 


Total. 


6,239 


2,328 

479 

5M 

59 

958 

4,672 
242 
712 
255 


10,259 


109 
854 
277 
240 


1.480 


White. 

Colore«l. 

6,326 

4,486 

397 

10 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Under 
15years 
ofage. 

429 

166 

27 

1 

7,878  1 
2,071 

14,204 

6,557 

1,531 

43 

....... ...1 

1,134  1 

( 

33  1 

....*  .....^ 

11,116  1 

11,219 

22,335 

613 

1 

1 
168  ' 

1 

251 

17,970 

5,286 

8 

3,451 

1.950 

419 

12 

4,248 
3,M3 

1,238 

20,980 

8,329 

3 

40 

312 
411 

97 

2.869 
1.531  1 

102 
6,280 
3.481 

8 
376 
129 

11,956  1 

28,916 

11.101 

29.771 

1.243 

3,336 
335 

2,108 

146 

48 

13 

11 

6,426 

481 

113 

125 

73 

18 

243 
7 

68 
112 

3 

3 
13 

62 

1 

3,913 

2,326 

6,218 

21                266 

1,613 
445 

816 
34 

190 
7 

193 

661 
36 

238 
27 

2,328 

479 

664 

69 

968 

4,672 
242 
712 
255 

75 

8 

22 

364 
52 
765 
4,021 
207 
474 
228 

•«■■••••      • 

4 

67 

11 

28 

3 

8,069 

2,190 

10,259 

218 

76 
732 
201 
190 

33 

J  22 

76 

60 

109 

1 

1 
1 

1 

864 
277 
240 

6 

12 

2 

■ 

1,199 

281 

1,480 

20 

a  Probably  includes  copi>ersmuhs. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  189»-Conclude<l. 


Occupations. 

Total. 

White. 

61 
1,425 

Colored. 

2 
74 

Males. 

Females. 

Under 
16  years 
of  age. 

Printing  trades: 

Bookbindere 

53 
1,499 

53 
1,481 

Printers,  lithographers,  etc 

18 

92 

k 

Total 

1,652 

1,476 

76 

1,534 

18 

92 

Tobocco  trades: 

Operatives  (clear  factories) 

21, 169 

15,773 

8,396 

22,589 

1,580 

1,027 

Transportation: 

Draymen  and  hackmcn . .    

Sailora  and  boatmen 

6,363 

4,820 

678 

3,961 

4,332 

649 

1,402 

488 
129 

5,363 

4,820 

678 

62 

154 

Steam-railroad  employees 

3 

« 

Total 

10,861 

8,842 

2,019 

10,861 

209 

Wood  workers: 

Broom  and  brush  makers 

20 
207, 
\M9 

84 

12 
144 

428 
84 

8 

63 

521 

20 
207 
949 

84 

4 

Cabinetmakers .,    ... 

. .       *   • 

4 

Coopers 

7 

Ship  and  boat  builders 

3 

Total 

1,260 

668 

692 

1,260 

18 

Leather  workers: 

Harness  makers 

1,397 
343 

817 
300 

5H0 
43 

1,397 
343 

32 

Tanners 

3 

Total 

1,740 

1,117 

623 

1,740 

36 



These  tables  do  not  report  the  full  number  engaged  in  man}^  occu- 
pations. There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  figures  are  not  reasonably 
complete  for  the  building  and  clothing  trades.  Many  men  who  spend 
part  of  their  time  as  shirt  cutters  are  probably  reported  upon  the  census 
schedules  as  clerks.  Under  saloon  keepers  are  included  only  keepers 
of  '*  American  bars,"  and  not  the  thousands  of  caf^  waiters  and  venders 
of  rum  and  other  liquors  in  small  mercantile  establishment^j.  This 
is  proved  Iw  their  small  number  and  by  the  fact  that  54  of  the  73 
reported  are  foreign  whites.  Butchers  do  not  include  meat  venders 
and  retail-shop  cutters  and  clerks.  Among  confectioners  are  not 
included  venders  and  ordinary  operatives  in  chocolate  and  confection- 
ery factories.  The  title  of  boiler  maker  and  coppersmith  is  the  same 
from  the  time  when  the  copper  kettle  of  the  sugar  boiler  was  the  only 
apparatus  of  this  kind  in  the  island.  In  Spanish  times  all  engineers 
were  supposed  to  be  machinists. 

The  number  of  miners  appears  to  be  much  understated.  There  are 
nearly  5,000  men  working  in  the  iron,  manganese,  and  asphalt  mines  of 
Cuba  at  present.  Probably  most  of  these  are  reported  on  the  census 
schedules  as  laborers.  Men  employed  in  this  kind  of  work  in  Cuba 
are  ac^customed  to  change  off  to  some  other  occupation  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  especially  during  the  crop  season,  and  they  doubtless  stated  their 
regular  employment  to  be  field  labor.  For  some  reason  the  number 
ot  railway  employees  is  equally  understated.  The  pay  roll  of  one  of 
the  five  principal  public  railways  of  Cuba  carries  the  names  of  1,100 
regular  employees.  The  entire  railway  service  of  the  island,  includ- 
ing train  and  track  crews  on  the  plantation  roads,  gives  employment 
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to  nearly  5,000  men  during  the  busiest  season.  Probably  in  ihe  census 
figures  engineers  are  reported  as  machinists,  joad  mechanics  under 
their  individual  trades,  and  section  men  as  common  laborers.  The 
street  railways  of  Habana,  which  are  not  adequately  reported,  also 
employ  several  hundred  men. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  excuse  the  incompleteness  of  these  sta- 
tistics. When  they  were  gathered,  in  1899,  industrial  conditions  were 
still  unsettled  as  a  result  of  the  insurrection  and  recent  war.  To  a 
certain  extent  they  were  pioneer  statistics  in  this  particular  line  for 
Cuba,  though  the  previoas  Spanish  enumerations  included  some  data 
with  reference  to  occupations.  A  principal  reason,  however,  why  any 
classification  of  employments  must  be  exceedingly  inexact  is  that  trades 
and  occupations  are  not  differentiated  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban  mechanic 
is  often  a  jack-at-all-trades,  and  all  classes  of  salaried  men  and  wage- 
earners  are  constantly  changing  their  business.  With  a  varied  list  of 
occupations  in  which  he  considered  himself  equally  expert,  the  Cuban 
workingman  probably  returned  upon  the  schedule  the  one  which  best 
suited  his  tastes  or  seemed  to  him  most  dignified. 

These  tables  contain  the  most  accurate  information  available,  how- 
ever, and  allowing  for  all  errors  they  still  remain  valuable  for  pui-poses 
of  comparison.  They  show  that  the  trades  whose  object  it  is  to  shel- 
ter men  employ  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  skilled  labor  of  Cuba.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  her  trained  workmen  are  employed  in  building,  and  not 
quite  one-half  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  clothing.  Even 
omitting  launderers,  as  perhaps  we  should,  from  this  class  of  occupa- 
tions the  pursuits  mentioned  engage  -44  per  cent  of  those  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  The  only  industry  that 
gives  work  to  a  considemble  number  of  factory  operatives  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars.  The  tobacco  industry  employs  more  men  than  any 
other  group  of  skilled  occupations.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  quasi- 
domestic  occupations  of  laundry  and  sewing  women,  which  are  con- 
ducted largely  in  private  homes,  the  cigar  factories  use  the  services  of 
more  female  help  than  any  other  business.  It  is  in  this  industry  also 
that  the  largest  percentage  of  children  are  employed. 

Over  one-half  of  the  tobacco  workers  are  native  whites,  about  one- 
eighth  are  foreign  whites,  and  the  rest  are  colored.  Foreign  whites 
constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  mercantile  population,  and  also 
of  the  sailors  and  miners.  They  furnish  about  one-fourth  of  the 
bakers,  tailoi-s,  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and  cabinetmakers  of  the 
island.  In  proportion  to  their  numbers  they  contribute  a  much  larger 
percentage  to  the  population  of  skilled  workmen  than  do  either  the 
Negroes  or  the  native  whites. 

Few  new  industries  have  been  introduced  into  Cuba  during  the  last 
50  years.  Those  that  already  existed  have  undergone  little  develop- 
ment, if  we  except  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  there  has  been  less  improve- 
ment in  processes  and  machinery  than  elsewhere.     Specialization  and 
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division  of  labor  have  not  been  introduced.  So  the  condition  of 
skilled  labor  has  been  almost  stationary.  Occupations  have  not  mul- 
tiplied as  they  have  in  other  countries.  Therefore  the  classification 
of  employments  given  above  is  practically  exhaustive. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

AGRICUIiTUBE. 

The  condition  of  agricultural  labor  in  Cuba,  so  far  as  hours  of 
labor,  standard  of  living,  and  methods  of  culture  are  concerned,  does 
not  vary  greatly  throughout  the  island.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  of  wages  in  different  localities  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  question  of  labor  supply  is  the  most  important  problem 
that  the  rural  proprietor  has  to  meet.  He  is  faced  by  two  embarrass- 
ing conditions.  His  profits  will  not  justify  him  in  employing  perma- 
nently more  than  a  fraction  of  the  field  hands  required  during  the 
crop  season.  There  are  no  other  locjil  industries  to  carry  the  labor 
supply  needed  over  the  dull  period  of  the  year  and  leave  it  free  for 
employment  in  the  fields  during  the  time  of  high  wages.  He  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  these  temporary  employees 
than  the  general  conditions  and  the  standard  of  living  prevailing  in 
the  island  demand.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  plantation  hands  are 
not  assured  permanent  employment  throughout  the  year  leads  them 
to  depend  upon  the  products  of  garden  patches  and  other  small 
holdings  for  their  subsistence  and  to  limit  their  needs  to  what  these 
can  supply.  They  thereby  become  in  a  measure  independent  of  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  matter  of  employment,  and  so  afford  a  less 
reliable  source  of  labor.  Wages  are  determined  by  custom  and  tra- 
dition, and  do  not  adjust  themselves  readily  to  economic  necessities. 
Moreover,  this  tendency  of  rural  labor  to  become  attached  to  the  land 
lessens  its  mobility.  It  does  not  respond  to  general  market  demands. 
An  over  and  an  under  supply  of  workmen  may  exist  permanently  in 
two  adjacent  districts.  So,  wide  variation  of  wages,  ac*companied  by 
great  uniformity  of  social  conditions,  characterizes  the  rural  labor  of 
Cuba. 

There  is  no  trait  more  marked  in  the  Cuban  workman  in  every 
employment  than  his  preference  for  contract  or  piece  work  over  a  reg- 
ular wage.  The  fonner  seems  to  appeal  to  a  speculative  tendency  in 
his  nature  that  adds  interest  to  his  occupation.  It  also  flatters  a  cer- 
tain sentiment  of  self-esteem.  He  feels  himself  more  independent, 
more  his  own  master  in  the  former  instance.  Perhaps  there  is  a  preju- 
dice against  hired  service  that  has  come  down  from  the  days  of  slavery 
and  contract  labor.  There  are  few  workmen  harder  to  drive  and 
easier  to  lead  than  the  Cubans.  Whatever  the  reason,  employ ei*s  all 
emphasize  the  preference  of  the  people  for  contract  work. 
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This  predilection  of  the  Cuban  for  indej)endent  employment,  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  agricultural  service  already  men- 
tioned, have  favored  the  eolonia  system  of  farming  on  shares.  In 
reality  this  is  not  so  very  different  from  the  store-credit  system  of  our 
Southern  States,  by  which  the  capitalist  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  land 
and  crops  for  the  suppliers  advanced  to  the  cultivator,  except  that  in 
Cuba  the  title  to  the  land  rests  with  the  former  party.  In  other  words, 
the  land  owner  stocks  a  small  farm  and  supports  the  tenant  until  a 
crop  can  be  raised,  taking  a  share  of  the  crop  in  repayment.  Theoret- 
ically this  ought  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  cultivator  than  the  store- 
credit  system,  for  he  is  not  bound  to  repay^  any  fixed  amount  upon 
which  interest  runs  until  the  obligation  is  met.  But  if  we  are  to  take 
the  word  of  the  small  tobacco  planters  working  under  this  system,  the 
net  outcome  to  the  laborer  is  about  the  same.  However,  it  ought  to 
be  added  that  in  Cuba,  as  in  the  South,  the  industrious  and  intelligent 
laborer  can  accumulate  savings  and  acquii'e  property  under  this  sort 
of  a  contract. 

Tenancy  on  shares  works  rather  better  in  the  tobacco  than  in  the 
sugar  countr)%  The  labor  is  lighter  and  in  time  of  need  the  entire 
family  can  be  employed  in  the  fields;  no  heavy  carts  and  oxen  are 
needed  to  transport  the  crop;  the  tenant  is  not  confined  to  a  single  buyer 
in  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  product  of  his  fields,  and  he  does  not 
have  to  wait  so  long  for  his  first  plantings  to  yield  him  an  income.  Of 
late  years  he  has  had  a  more  assured  and  profitable  maket  for  his  crop 
than  has  the  sugar  planter. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Habana,  where  there  is  a  varied  market,  agricul- 
ture is  more  diversified.  Here  a  tenant  receives  the  use  of  4  or  6 
acres  and  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  return  for  half  of  the  crop.  Upon  such  a 
piece  of  land,  to  take  a  specific  instance,  from  four  to  six  crops  of  fod- 
der corn  can  be  raised  in  a  year,  averaging  10  tons  to  an  acre.  This, 
when  cut  green  in  the  tassel,  sells  for  $4.50  gold  ($4.05  American)  a  ton. 
The  laborer's  share  in  the  proceeds  from  such  a  piece  of  land  is,  there- 
fore, nearl}'  $300  gold  ($270  American)  a  year  besides  any  garden  truck 
he  ma}'  raise,  and  his  work  is  much  less  arduous  and  exacting  than  that 
on  a  large  plantation.  His  profits  from  potato  planting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Guines,  in  Habana  province,  may  be  equally  great,  though  more 
labor  is  required  in  cultivating  and  marketing  this  crop. 

The  tenant  on  shares  who  raises  cane  exclusively  has  one  advantage 
over  those  planting  other  crops.  During  several  months  of  the  year 
his  land  requires  little  or  no  attention  and  he  is  free,  to  give  his  time 
to  other  employments.  But  as  this  period  of  leisure  coincides  with  the 
dull  season  for  agricultural  labor,  he  derives  little  practical  benefit 
from  this  advantage. 

Coffee  planting  was  once  a  considerable  industry  in  Cuba,  until  it 
was  displaced  by  the  more  profitable  sugar  culture.     At  the  present 
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time  some  tenant  farmers  are  being  stocked  in  Santiago  province,  but 
this  crop  is  not  being  rapidly  extended,  for  lack  of  an  export  market. 
In  some  contracts  of  which  specific  information  is  available,  each  tenant 
is  given  a  caballeria  (33i  acres)  of  ground  and  paid  $60  American  a  year 
for  three  years  for  getting  in  a  stand  of  coffee  and  cacao,  the  latter  serv- 
ing to  shade  the  young  coffee  plants.  At  the  end  of  the  period  a  six- 
year  contract  is  made,  by  which  the  owner  and  tenant  share  the  crop 
equally,  the  tenant  delivering  the  coffee  at  the  drying  place.  Coffee 
pickers  are  paid  20  centavos  silver  (14  cents  American  currency)  (a)  for 
picking  five  gallons,  the  petroleum  cans  used  by  importers  having 
become  a  standard  of  measure  in  this  as  in  man}^  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  only  in  connection  with  cacao  that  coffee  can  be  made  to 
pay  in  Cuba  at  present. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  wages  of  field  laborers  var3" 
with  locality  and  season.  As  a  rule  they  are  higher  in  the  tolmcco 
country,  where  white  labor  is  largely  employed,  than  in  districts 
devoted  exclusively  to  cane  raising.  Because  of  the  competition 
between  the  mines  and  the  plantations,  the  large  number  of  small 
proprietors,  and  a  general  undersupply  of  labor,  and,  more  recently, 
because  of  the  introduction  of  American  currency  and  the  demand  for 
workmen  on  the  Cuban  Central  Railway,  labor  prices  are  higher  in 
Santiago  than  in  the  central  provinces.  Taking  Pinar  del  Rio,  the 
most  western  and  tobacco-mising  province;  Matanzas,  the  central  and 
sugar-raising  province,  and  Santiago,  in  the  extreme  east,  wages  have 
varied  as  follows  in  the  last  two  years,  according  to  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  and  the  provincial  agricultural 
committees: 

DAILY  WAGES  OF  FIELD  LABORERS  IN  PINAR  DEL  RIO,  MATANZAS,  AND  SANTIAGO. 
[These  prices  are  in  American  currency  and  do  not  include  board.] 


I*rovlnce. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Usual. 

Pinar  del  Rio 

fs.io 

1.50 
LOO 

«J.60 
.60 
.50 

SI.  00  to  SI  50 

Matanzaj> 

.&■> 

SantiaK^o 

.70 

Wages  during  the  crop  season  of  1902  hardly  aflford  a  fair  idea  of 
the  prevailing  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba  during  average  years,  becau.se 
they  were  affected  by  many  special  and  unusual  conditions.  The  low 
price  of  sugar,  the  uncertainty  as  to  tariff  regulations,  the  use  of  three 
kinds  of  currency,  and  an  impending  economic  crisis  due  to  all  these 
causers  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  wages  which  was  not  entirely 
countemcted  I)}'  other  favorable  conditions,  such  as  the  employment 
of  an  unusual  number  of  men  in  railway  building  and  upon  public 

«The  silver  i>e8o  (100  centavos)  is  equal  to  70  cente  American  currency  in  com- 
mercial exchange  in  Habana,  and  this  equivalent  has  l)een  used  in  this  article. 
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works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  provisions  and  many  other 
necessities  of  life  were  lower  than  ever 'before.  The  price  of  rice  at 
retail  in  the  Mercado  del  Vapor,  at  Habana,  in  April,  190ii,  was  less 
than  one-half  the  wholesale  price  on  the  produce  exchange  of  the  same 
city  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1890. 

In  February,  1902,  employment  agents  in  Habana  were  offering 
wages  equivalent  to  $10.50,  American  currency,  and  board,  or  $17.50 . 
without  board,  for  field  hands  and  sugar-mill  men  for  plantations  in 
that  province  and  Matanzas.  Personal  conversation  with  laborers  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  established  the  fact  that  1  peso  silver,  or  about  70  cents 
in  American  currency,  was  the  usual  wage  for  tobacco  hands  in  the 
more  accessible  parts  of  that  province.  This  did  not  include  board. 
In  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Matanzas  the  following  April  cane 
cutters  and  loaders  were  working  for  40  cents  in  Spanish  gold  or  36 
cents  in  American  currency,  (a)  In  Santa  Clam  province,  along  the 
Damuji  River,  field  laborers  were  receiving  the  equivalent  of  $12.50  in 
American  currency  a  month  and  board.  The  laborers  who  reported 
these  wages  were  members  of  a  nighj;  crew,  but  they  stated  that  they 
were  paid  the  same  for  day  work.  In  the  vicinity  of  Trinidad  planta- 
tion hands  were  said  to  be  Veceiving  only  50  cents  a  day  silver,  or  35 
cents  in  American  currency,  without  board;  but  this  rumor  could  not 
be  verified.  A  little  farther  east,  near  Sancti  Spiritus,  where  the 
new  railway  was  employing  many  laborers,  daily  wages  mnged  from 
70  cents  to  $1  in  American  currency.  In  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  city 
90  cents  and  $1  in  American  currency  were  being  paid  for  unskilled 
labor  in  general.    . 

Grades  of  skill  are  recognized  among  agricultural  laborers,  and 
influence  the  scale  of  wages  paid.  The  latter  is  more  especially  true 
during  the  dull  season.  At  plowing  time  in  Pinar  del  Rio  a  good 
plowman  is  worth  80  cents  silver  (56  cents  American)  a  day.  His  two 
assistants,  or  the  driver  and  leader — for  it  takes  three  men  in  (yuba  to 
plow  with  a  yoke  of  oxen — receive  40  and  30  cents  silver  (28  and  21 
cents  American)  a  day,  respex;tively.  Women  are  paid  the  same  wages 
as  men  in  the  cane  fields. 

While  the  store  system  is  in  existence  on  many  plantations,  it  is 
diflScult  to  ascertain  just  how  universal  this  institution  is  and  how  it 
affects  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor.  A  railway  manager  said:  '^  In 
looking  over  a  plantiition  with  a  view  to  purchase,  I  found  the  planta- 
tion store  reckoned  in  as  a  source  of  profit.  The  planter  made  about 
50  per  cent  upon  supplies  sold,  and  most  of  the  money  spent  by  him 
for  labor  came  back  over  his  own  counters."  A  fruit  exporter 
remarked:  ^'  I  have  noticed  that  planters  often  have  an  interest  in  some 


«The  j<old  peso  or  Spanish  dollar  is  equal  to  90  cents  American  currency  in  com- 
mercial exchange  in  Habana,  and  this  equivalent  has  l)een  used  in  this  article. 
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store  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  that  their  hands  ai'e  paid  in*  orders 
upon  this  establishment.''  Stores  actually  conducted  upon  plantations 
were  seen,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  just  how  much  intercvst  the 
planters  had  in  them.  The  itemized  schedules  accompanying  claims 
for  losses  during  the  insurrection,  presented  by  Cuban  planters  to  the 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission  at  Washington,  include  plantation 
stores  with  stocks  of  sut)plies  usually  consumed  by  laborers. 

The  working  day  upon  the  plantation  is  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with 
one  or  two  hours'  rest  at  midday.  During  the  busiest  season  the  sugar 
mills  run  night  and  day  and  mill  hands  and  train  crews,  including 
loaders,  work  in  two  shifts,  putting  in  altogether  nearly  a  twelve-hour 
day.  Ten  or  eleven  hours  effective  work,  however,  is  all  that  is 
usually  demanded,  except  in  special  emergencies. 

There  are  pailicular  conditions  and  divisions  of  occupations  pe^*uliar 
to  the  raising  of  each  of  the  staple  (Trops  of  Cuba.  Most  important 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view  is  sugar.  This  is  sometimes  planted 
in  fallow  lands  simply  by  laying  the  cane  in  a  trench  or  inserting  it  in 
sloping  holes  made  with  a  ]X)inted  stick.  It  grows  vigorously  under 
such  conditions,  and  with  a  little  attention  at  first  will  soon  kill  out 
weeds  and  other  competing  plants.  The  cane  is  perennial,  requiring 
some  eighteen  months  to  come  to  maturity  for  the  first  time,  and  can 
be  recut  in  some  instances  for  twenty  or  thirty  seasons  without 
replanting.  Humboldt  records  one  instance  where  cane  was  cut  from 
the  same  settings  for  forty  years,  and  small  patches  can  now  be  found 
in  Santa  Clara  which  are  said  to  have  run  for  thirty  years.  Usually, 
however,  especiall}'  on  the  old  plantations,  the  lands  have  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  same  care  as  for  other  crops,  and  require  regular  retilling 
for  two  or  three  years  after  planting  in  order  to  keep  out  weeds. 
Labor-saving  machinery  is  being  introduced  to  do  part  of  this  work, 
but  it  still  continues  to  employ  a  large  number  of  hands.  This  part  of 
plantation  labor,  with  the  care  of  the  oxen  and  other  stock  used  for 
plowing  and  field  transportation  and  carried  over  from  season  to 
season,  and  the  minor  labor  in  the  vegetable  gardens  and  around  the 
sugarhouse,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  planter  to  retain  on  his  pay 
rolls  the  year  around  alx)ut  half  the  maximum  force  employed. 

When  cane  is  approaching  maturit}^  it  is  exceedingly  combustible, 
and  special  watchmen  are  emplo3'ed  as  fire  guards. 

During  the  grinding  season  the  variety  of  occupations  upon  a  large 
plantation  rapidly  increases.  The  production  of  sugar,  even  l>efore  it 
is  refined,  is  as  much  a  manufacturing  as  an  agricultural  industry. 
The  number  of  field  employees  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
force  of  cutters  and  loaders.  As  in  the  hemp  fields  of  Kentucky,  the 
l>est  men  for  the  heavy  labor  of  the  cane  harvest  are  the  Negroes. 
These  men  either  work  at  a  fixed  wage  or  receive  so  much  a  load  for 
cane  cut,  trimmed,  and  ready  for  the  rollers.     Then  come  the  loaders, 
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who  heap  the  ponderous  ox  wains,  and  the  carters — who  are  often 
white  men  and  receive  a  somewhat  higher  wage  than  ordinar\^  field 
hands — who  conduct  the  cane  to  the  mill  or  the  nearest  railway  siding. 
With  these  men  the  labor  of  the  field  ceases.  There  are  switchmen, 
engineers,  and  trainmen  on  the  larger  plantations — for  some  of  the 
more  important  mills  are  fed  by  50  or  60  miles  of  private  rail- 
road— and  mill  hands,  who  are  really  factory  operatives.  The  three 
main  classes  of  the  latter  are  the  feeders,  the  boilers  (including  the 
men  who  watch  the  clarifiers),  and  the  centrifugal  tenders.  As  a 
whole  or  in  certain  groups  they  are  sometimes  supplied  by  a  contrac- 
tor. Frequently  they  are  paid  by  the  crop  and  not  according  to  the 
time  they  serve.  At  one  plantation  visited  the  centrifugal  machines 
were  tended  by  a  party  of  Chinamen  who  had  contracted  to  do  this 
work  by  the  crop  for  many  successive  seasons.  The  mill  labor  as  a 
rule  is  not  particularly  difficult  and  does  not  require  high  technical 
training.  But  there  is  always  an  expert  in  charge  of  e.ach  fat^tory, 
who  receives  a  generous  salary  and  whose  work  come>4  within  the 
category  of  professional  sprvice. 

During  the  grinding  season  upon  a  plantation  employing  767  men, 
428  laborers  were  required  to  cut  and  haul  cane,  264  were  employed 
in  the  mill,  61  were  engaged  in  railway  service,  and  14  attended  to 
the  stock. 

The  small  cane  planter  who  sells  to  the  mills  conducts  a  strictly 
agricultural  business,  though  he  often  contracts  to  cut  and  deliver 
cane  for  the  central  plantation.  For  his  own  cane  he  usually  receives 
a  price  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  run  in  sugar.  The  value 
naturally  varies  at  different  seasons. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  a  more  democratic  occupation  than 
sugar  planting.  It  can  be  conducted  successfully  by  the  small  pro-, 
prietor  and  the  tenant  farmer.  Skill  counts  for  more  and  brute  force 
for  less  in  making  a  crop.  It  is  an  employment  that  attracts  a  large 
per  cent  of  white  labor  and  gives  occupation  to  the  workman  the  year 
around. 

While  tobacco  can  be  raised  in  every  province  of  Cuba,  the  industry 
is  principally  centered  in  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the  '^nidta  ahajo^  or  down 
country  district,  where  the  leaf  is  produced  that  has  made  Habana 
famous.  Here  the  ground  to  be  planted  is  selected  with  great  care; 
and  as  that  best  suited  to  a  high-grade  crop  does  not  lie  in  large  con- 
tiguous areas,  but  is  divided  naturally  into  small  separate  parcels,  the 
character  of  the  country  favors  the  creation  of  small  farms.  More- 
over, the  care  of  a  tobacco  crop  demands  the  solicitous  attention  of  an 
owner,  or  of  one  who  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  product.  In  the 
vuelta  arriha^  or  up-country  district,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Clara,  where  lower  grades  of  tobacco  are  grown  and  a  reason- 
ably uniform  product  can  be  obtained  over  a  large  area,  there  are 
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extensive  vegas,  or  tobacco  flats,  where  planting  is  done  on  a  wholesale 
scale  and  with  hired  labor.  But  this  method  of  production  is  not 
characteristic  of  Cuba. 

The  tenant  farmer  usually  takes  from  2  to  15  acres  of  land,  stocked 
by  the  owner,  and  receives  one-half  of  the  crop  for  his  labor.  He 
hires  little  help  except  during  the  harvest  season.  Women  assist 
their  husbands  in  the  field,  but  are  not  usually  employed  as  hired  hands. 
During  the  time  when  salaried  help  is  employed  wages  are  often  higher 
than  jn  other  parts  of  the  island,  for  the  class  of  men  who  usually 
supply  the  demand  for  day  workmen  are  busy  gathering  their  own 
small  crops.  Moreover,  the  competition  of  a  number  of  employers 
for  the  same  amount  of  labor  makes  wages  better  than  when  hiring  is 
done  by  a  single  planter.  As  tobacco  can  not  l>e  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  field  when  mature  enough  for  cutting,  there  are  exceptional  oc^^a- 
sionswhen  the  price  paid  for  crop  gatherers  rises  to  $4  gold  ($3.60 
American)  a  day  for  very  short  periods.  From  $1  to  $2  American 
currency  is  as  high  a  rate  as  is  usually  paid  during  the  busiest  season. 

The  operations  of  tobacco  raising  are  sowing,  transplanting,  weeding, 
worming,  budding,  cutting,  curing,  bunching,  and  baling.  The  ground 
has  to  be  prepared  as  for  other  crops.  Raising  seed  plants  for  reset- 
ting is  sometimes  conducted,  as  a  sepai'ate  business,  upon  highlands 
unsuited  for  cultivating  the  plant  to  maturity.  One  man  can  attend 
to  10,000  plants.  These  are  transplanted  from  seeding  beds  to  rows 
2  or  8  feet  apart  and  1  or  2  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  10,000  plants 
do  not  usually  represent  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Allowing 
for  the  assistance  rendered  by  his  family,  5  acres  is  probably  all  that 
anv  farmer  can  cultivate  without  hired  labor.  In  1899  there  were 
li  acres  of  tobacco  in  cultivation  in  Pinar  del  Rio  for  ever}'  person 
engaged  in  agriculture  in  that  province,  or  probably  about  2  acres  for 
every  {)roprietor,  renter,  or  hired  laborer  engaged  in  tobacco  raising. 

Some  field  work  is  paid  for  on  a  piec»ework  basis.  A  man  receives 
about  $5  in  gold  ($4.50  American)  for  setting  a  thousand  plants. 
During  the  baling  season  farmers  and  laborers  receive  from  $7to  $10 
gold  ($().80  to  $9  American)  a  bale  for  packing. 

Two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  Pinar  del  Rio  is  raised  by 
white  tenant  farmers.  On  one  farm,  rented  on  shares  by  two  brothers 
and  stocked  bv  the  landlord,  where  four  or  five  additional  hands  are 
employed  during  the  busiest  season,  the  combined  net  profits  of  the 
two  tenants  vary  from  *1,500  to  $2,000  gold  ($1,350  to  $1,800  Amer- 
ican) per  annum. 

Subsidiary  to  tobacco  cultivation  is  the  gathering  of  palm  bark, 
with  which  the  bales  are  covered.  The  pooler  tenants  and  laborei*s 
collect  and  store  this  throughout  the  year  to  sell  during  the  packing 
season  and  thus  secure  a  small  and  variable  addition  to  their  income. 

While  many  small  plots  of  yucca,  sweet  |X)tatoes,  and  corn  are  scat- 
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tered  among  the  tobacco  fields,  agriculture  is  less  diversified  in  these 
districts  than  would  be  desirable.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
tobacco  soil  is  not  well  suited  to  other  crops  and  partly  because  the 
peasantry  lack  initiative  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  advantage 
of  varying  their  products.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  other  parts 
of  the  island.  Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns, 
there  is  little  market  gardening,  and  this  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  There  is  practically  no  fruit  raising  for  export.  Speaking 
of  actual  conditions,  no  demand  for  hired  labor  exists  outside  of  the 
cane  and  tobacco  fields. 

GKAZINa. 

This  industry  was  destroyed  by  the  insurrection,  but  is  rapidly  being 
reestablished.  In  the  centml  part  of  Cuba  there  are  large  ranges  of 
natural  and  artificial  pasture,  the  latter  in  Guinea  and  Parana  grass. 
There  are  no  statistics  of  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  stock 
farms  of  the  island.  Wages  have  always  been  about  the  same  as  those 
of  field  laborers,  ranging  from  $20  silver  ($14  American)  to  $25  gold 
($22.50  American)  a  month  and  board.  Most  cowboys  were  whites, 
even  during  slavery.  Young  unmarried  men  are  usually  employed 
in  this  class  of  work,  but  on  the  large  ranges  many  of  the  herdei*s 
occupy  shacks  and  cultivate  small  plots  of  ground  allowed  them  by  the 
proprietor  as  incidental  to  their  employment.  These  men  usually 
have  families.  As  an  occupation  grazing  is  not  suflBciently  differen- 
tiated from  other  farm  work  to  offer  an}^  peculiar  features  from  the 
point  of  view  of  labor.  This  industry  is  mostly  carried  on  in  a  part 
of  the  island  where  there  is  temporarily  a  special  demand  for  railroad 
workers,  and  thas  wages  have  suffered  less  depression  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  occasioned  by  the  recent  depopulating  of  the  ranges. 

liUMBEKINa. 

V 

While  there  are  few  large  continuous  tracts  of  timber  in  Cuba,  and 
some  woods,  like  the  native  pine,  have  been  practically  exhausted  for 
industrial  purposes,  woodcutting  and  lumbering  afford  employment 
to  a  number  of  people.  Much  of  the  timber  used  for  rough  construc- 
tion is  imported  from  Maine  and  the  Southern  States,  either  as 
unplaned  lumber  or  as  squared  beams,  which  are  sawed  in  the  local 
mills.  Native  woods  are  employed  for  interior  finishing,  cabinet- 
work, and  box  making.  Cedar  and  mahogany  are  the  most  exten- 
sively used,  though  there  are  many  other  hard  woods  suitable  for  fur- 
niture, vehicles,  and  articles  where  high  finish  or  durability  is  desired. 
The  cedar  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  island,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigar  boxes.  The  mahogany  is  largely  exported.  Hike,  que- 
bracha,  and  other  hard  woods  are  used  for  railroad  ties,  bridges,  ox 
calls,  native  plows,  and  similar  implements.     As  the  consumption  is 
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almost  entirely  local,  these  woods  are  not  extensively  marketed,  and 
little  hired  labor  is  employed  in  getting  them  out  of  the  forest. 

The  market  for  cedar  and  mahogany  logs  comes  from  two  sources — 
the  loi*al  mills,  most  of  which  are  at  the  coast  towns,  and  the  buyers  for 
export.  Cuba  annually  sends  timl>er  abroad  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$1,600,000  American.  Native  contractors  usually  buy  standing  timber 
of  the  landowner  and  sell  it  at  tide  water.  In  the  countrv  near  the  rail- 
roads  there  is  little  left  that  can  be  marketed,  but  some  is  received  in 
Habana  by  rail  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  rest  being  floated  to  the  coast 
by  small  streams  during  high  water.  When  land  is  cleared  remote 
from  either  of  these  means  of  transportation  the  logs,  even  of  the 
most  valuable  timber,  are  burned  with  the  brush. 

The  most  extensive  lumbering  operations  are  conducted  in  the  cen- 
tral and  ejustern  provinces,  where  labor  is  not  plentiful  and  American 
currenc}'  is  in  use.  Wages  are  therefore  relatively  high.  The  low- 
est price  reported  by  conti'actors  for  unskilled  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santiago  and  Manzanillo  is  $1  a  day.  In  the  vicinity  of  Habana 
equally  good  workmen  can  be  secured  for  two-thirds  that  amount. 

The  irregular  habits  of  the  native  Cuban  make  it  more  profitable  to 
pay  cutters  and  hewers  by  the  piece.  The  customary  price  for  felling 
and  barking  a  tree  giving  a  30-foot  log  48  inches  in  diameter  is  50 
cents.  For  larger  trees  80  cents  is  paid.  Rates  for  hauling  and  river 
driving  vary  with  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  distance  of  the 
standing  timber  from  water,  but  contractors  usually  estimate  the  labor 
cost  of  getting  a  log  from  stump  to  sea  at  about  60  cents.  Where  it 
greatly  exceeds  this  the  timber  is  not  apt  to  be  utilized. 

Mahogany  is  exported  in  the  hewn  log  because  in  this  form  it  enters 
foreign  countries  at  a  lower  duty.  It  so  happened  that  all  the  men 
who  were  seen  hewing — that  is,  in  several  gangs  in  different  parts  of 
the  island — were  Spaniards  or  white  Cubans.  They  seemed  to  be  an 
exceptionally  prosperous  lot  of  workmen.  The  usual  price  paid  for 
mahogany  hewing  is  from  $6  to  $7  American  currency  a  thousand 
supei'ficial  feet. 

Most  of  the  large  mills  are  at  Habana.  Thev  not  only  saw  and 
plane  lumber  and  veneering,  but  make  molding,  sashes,  doors,  and 
boxes.  In  all  departments  of  the  establishments  at  Habana  between 
one  and  two  thousand  men  are  employed.  A  good  sawyer  cuts  from 
3,000  to  10,000  feet  a  day,  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  and  whether 
he  is  sawing  boards  or  veneer.  He  receives  from  $60  to  $100  Spanish 
gold  ($64  to  $90  American)  a  month.  The  men  listed  as  carpenters  in 
these  mills  are  usually  highl}^  skilled  workmen,  employed  in  manu- 
facturing furniture,  store  fixtures,  paneling,  doors,  and  blinds  for  the 
local  market.  This  class  of  work  is  usually  done  to  order,  no  large 
stock  of  finished  product  being  kept  in  store,  and  power  machinery  is 
less  extensively  used  than  in  similar  establishments  in  the  United 
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States.  These  caipenters  receive  the  equivalent  of  $2  and  $3  a  day  in 
American  currency.  Carters,  pilers,  and  other  unskilled  or  partially 
skilled  workmen  receive  from  $1  silver  to  $1.50  in  Spanish  gold  a  day, 
or  from  70  cents  to  $1.35  in  American  currency.  Wages  are  paid  in 
the  local  money  and  their  purchasing  power  is  slightly  greater  than  if 
paid  in  American  money  at  ruling  rates  of  exchange. 

In  what  is  probably  the  largest  mill  in  the  island  sawing  native 
timber,  situated  at  Manzanillo,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  and  employ- 
ing over  100  men  in  the  plant  itself,  engineers  are  paid  $100  a  month, 
head  sawyers,  $3.50  a  day,  and  planers  and  helpers,  $1.60  a  day. 
These  wages  are  in  American  currency.  The  salesmen  of  this  com- 
pany in  Habana  and  Cienfuegos  receive  $100  and  $80  a  month, 
respectively.     Men  are  paid  weekly  and  the  working  day  is  ten  hours. 

Most  sawmill  machinery  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Large  band  saws,  cutting  through  the  log,  are  not  used  successfully 
for  want  of  sawyers  sufficiently  skilled  to  work  them.  Smaller  saws 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  many  of  the  Habana  mills. 

Wood  choppers  and  charcoal  burners  are  paid  from  $12  to  $17 
silver  ($8.40  to  $11.90  American)  a  month  and  board  when  employed 
at  regular  salary.  But  the  method  of  paying  by  contract  is  also  pre- 
ferred in  this  industry.  No  fuel  is  used  for  house  heating  in  Cuba 
and  only  charcoal  is  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  Firewood,  cut 
into  yard  or  4r-foot  length,  is  used  in  the  bakeries.  For  felling,  chop- 
ping, and  piling  this,  about  $2.50  silver  or  $1  75  American  money  a 
cord  is  paid. 

Gathering  mangley  bark  for  use  in  the  tanneries  is  another  wood- 
man^s  industry.  This  work  is  not  usually  done  by  hired  labor  and 
compensation  varies  with  the  price  of  the  bark.  During  pait  of  the 
year  a  man  can  make  about  $1  silver  (70  cents  Americaii)  a  day  at  this 
business. 

MININa,  QJJAELBYINQ,  AND  CLAT  WORKINa. 

While  there  are  probably  large  undeveloped  mineral  resources  in 
other  provinces  of  Cuba,  mining  as  an  employing  industry  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  Santiago.  The  copper  mines  once  so  successfully 
exploited  are  being  reopened,  but  do  not  yet  appear  in  labor  statistics. 
Manganese  mines  have  been  developed  since  the  American  occupation, 
about  125  men  being  regularly  employed,  at  85  cents  American  money 
for  a  ten-hour  day.  This  is  surface  working,  and  the  mines  are  some 
distance  from  the  city  of  Santiago.  Both  Cubans  and  Spaniards  are 
employed.     Mechanics  are  paid  $2  American  money  a  day. 

The  iron  mines  of  this  province  employ  over  4,000  men  when  suffi- 
cient labor  can  be  obtained.  The  miners  are  Spaniards,  Cubans,  and 
Porto  Ricans.  The  first  of  these  are  preferred  when  they  can  be 
secui^d.     Paying  the  same  wage,  it  costs  about  5  cents  a  ton  less  to 
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get  out  ore  with  Spanish  labor  than  with  the  other  workmen  employed. 
The  wages  were  formerly  $1  silver  (70  cents  American);  now  they  are 
the  same  amount  in  American  currency.  A  ten-hour  day  is  the  rule. 
The  men  are  boarded  by  the  companies  for  25  cents  a  day,  and  are 
given  a  63-ounre  ration,  including  fresh  meat.  Men  are  paid  by  con- 
tract whenever  this  is  feasible,  especially  for  transportation  and  wharf 
work. 

Mining  is  not  a  popular  occupation,  though  the  men  are  better  paid 
and  cared  for  than  in  most  other  work  of  a  similar  character.  This 
rs  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  sustained 
physical  exertion  is  required  to  shovel  ore.  The  men  are  in  gangs, 
and  there  is  less  opportunity  for  conversation  and  the  other  minor 
relaxations  in  which  the  Cuban  laborer  delights  than  in  field  labor, 
and  altogether  it  is  a  less  cheerful  employment  from  his  point  of  view. 
For  this  reason  it  is  hard  to  keep  men  for  any  length  of  time.  They 
take  a  vacation  every  pay  day.  The  number  dropped  from  the  pay 
rolls  each  month  avemges  30  per  cent  of  the  total  numl>er  employed. 
Under  such  circumstances  special  inducements  are  offered  to  keep  the 
men  for  longer  periods,  the  manganese  mines  giving  $2  American 
money  a  month  premium  to  all  laborers  working  twenty  days  or  more. 
The  iron  mines  import  men  from  Spain  through  Spanish  employment 
agents,  and  give  these  laborers  a  premium  of  $15  American  money  if 
they  remain  steadily  in  their  employ  for  ninety  days  and  $30  if  they 
remain  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  This  addition  to  his  regular  wages 
is  sufficient  to  pay  a  man's  passage  from  Spain  to  Cuba. 

During  the  present  year  the  problem  of  labor  supply  has  been  more 
easily  solved  in  the  mining  districts,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the 
railroad,  because  the  low  price  of  sugar  lessened  employment  on 
the  plantations.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  monthly  output 
of  the  mines  of  one  company,  which  was  20,000  tons  of  ore  in  Janu- 
ary, 1901,  and  37,000  tons  the  same  month  of  the  present  year.  This 
increased  output  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  labor  has 
recently  been  more  nearly  adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  mining  of  asphalt  has  been  begun  in  Habana  province  since  the 
American  occupation,  and  during  the  ten  months  ending  October  31, 
1901,  nearly  1,800  tons,  to  the  value  of  more  than  $39,000  American 
money,  were  exported.  These  mines  employ  about  100  men,  and  pay 
80  cents  American  currency  a  day  for  common  laborers. 

One  of  the  materials  most  commonly  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  larger  buildings  in  Cuban  cities  is  a  soft,  friable  limestone, 
which  can  be  quarried  almost  anywhere  in  the  island.  This  stone  is 
dressed  with  a  large,  double-bladed  broadax,  and  it  weathers  consid- 
erably on  long  exposure.  Fragments  and  bowlder-like  coneretions  are 
used  in  making  the  rubble  walls  of  dwellings  and  the  commoner  sort 
of  buildings,  and  are  burned  for  lime.     Only  unskilled  labor  is  needed 
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to  dig  out  rock  of  the  latter  kind,  and  this  work  does  not  figure  as  a 
special  occupation;  but  quarry  men  getting  out  squared  stone  in  the 
quarries  near  Habana  earn  about  $2  in  Spanish  gold  ($1.80  American) 
a  day.  They  are  frequently  paid  by  the  block  or  the  cart  load.  This 
stone  is  so  soft  that  it  usually  receives  its  final  dressing  immediately 
before  being  placed  in  the  wall. 

In  the  quarries  and  kiln  yards  that  supply  Habana  with  lime  labor- 
ers receive  $1.50  silver  ($1.05  American)  a  day,  without  meals.  This 
is  a  higher  wage  than  prevails  near  Matanzas  and  Cienfuegos,  where 
workmen  of  this  class  are  paid  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  or  even 
less.  •  Stonebreakers  near  Matanzas  reported  that  they  were  getting 
but  55  cents  silver — the  equivalent  of  38i  cents  in  American  money — 
for  a  day's  work,  without  board.  At  other  quarries  limestone  dig- 
gers getting  out  the  broken  stone  burned  in  the  kilns  were  being  paid 
7i  cents  silver  (5  cents  American)  a  cart  load.  Ten  or  twelve  cart  loads 
were  considered  a  fair  day's  work  for  one  man,  so  he  could  earn  the 
equivalent  of  55  or  65  cents  in  American  currency. 

These  wages  apply  also  to  common  laborers  emplo^^ed  in  brickyards. 
Brickmakers  in  the  vicinity  of  Habana  are  paid  $1.25  silver  (87^  cents 
American),  without  meals.  This  is  an  industry  of  eonsidei-able  extent, 
for  many  brick  are  used  in  Cuba  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  they  are 
pi'actically  all  of  native  manufacture.  Cement  and  tile  are  also  maty 
ufactured  near  Habana,  and  pottery  is  made  in  a  crude  way  at  Campo 
Florido  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  but  no  special  conditions 
worthy  of  note  characterize  the  condition  of  labor  employed  in  these 
industries. 

FISHERIES. 

There  are  coast  and  deep-sea  fisheries  in  Cuba  sufficient  to  supply 
the  local  market.  One  Habana  firm  keeps  342  men  employed,  50  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  shore  fishing  and  the  remainder  are  boatmen. 
No  fish  are  cured,  and  all  are  kept  alive  until  marketed,  so  no  special 
establishment  except  for  the  actual  taking  and  storing  of  the  fish  is 
required. 

The  larger  schooners  carry  a  crew  of  eight  men,  and  make  cruises  of 
from  ten  to  forty  days,  according  to  the  catch.  These  cruises  extend 
to  the  Florida  coast  and  Yucatan.  The  boat  owners  purchase  from  the 
crew  all  the  catch  at  a  customary  price,  deducting  one-third  from  the 
total  for  rent  and  victualing  of  the  vessel — or  occasionally  more  or  less 
for  the  latter  item,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  cruise  and  the  cost 
of  the  supplies  furnished.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  the  owner  to 
speculate  on  both  rent  and  victualing,  receiving  no  more  than  one- 
third,  no  matter  how  long  the  cruise  or  how  small  the  catch.  The 
X»ptain  receives  10  per  cent  of  the  remainder  before  any  deductions 
are  made,  and  his  pro  rata  per  capita  share  of  the  balance.  The  crew 
share  their  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  catch  equally. 
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Upon  the  small  sloops  used  to  carry  fish  to  Habana  from  the  shore 
stations  there  is  usually  a  crew  of  three  men.  The  captain  receives 
$30  Spanish  gold  ($27  American)  a  month  and  maintenance,  and  the 
crew  $17  ($15.30  American)  and  maintenance.  The  share  fishers  who 
go  on  the  longer  cruises  are  supposed  to  do  somewhat  better,  their 
income  averaging  about  $25  a  month  in  Spanish  gold  ($22.50  Ameri- 
can) and  maintenance  while  at  sea. 

The  total  fleet  employed  by  the  firm  giving  these  data,  which  prac- 
tically monopolizes  this  industry  for  Habana,  consists  of  32  long- 
cruise  schooners  and  4  short-cruise  boats,  besides  5  coasting  boats  for 
bringing  in  the  catch  from  the  shore  stations.  The  total  number  of 
fishing  boats  clearing  from  Habana  harbor  is  54. 

In  the  other  coast  towns  the  business  is  not  so  well  organized  and  there 
is  less  long  cruising,  but  the  profits  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of 
fishing  are  about  the  same.  In  the  smaller  ports  the  pilot  frequently 
combines  fishing  with  his  professional  employment  or  owns  an  inter- 
est in  the  fishing  boats  of  the  harl>or. 

While  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
about  1,000  men  make  their  living  in  Cuba  by  supplying  the  market 
with  food  fish. 

The  sponge  fisheries  were  once  of  considerable  impoilance  and  even 
now  supply  an  annual  catch  valued  at  about  $400,000.  This  industry 
is  organized  much  like  that  of  the  food  fishers.^  Boats  sail  principally 
from  the  four  ports  of  Caibarien,  Nuevitas,  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  and 
Batabano,  the  former  two  on  the  north  and  the  others  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island.  The  sponges  are  sold  in  mixed  lots  and  bring  from 
30  to  50  cents  American  currency  a  dozen  at  the  landing.  There  is  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  this  industry  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Economic  Society  for  1899.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  this 
business  is  not  given,  but  it  varies  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  and  with  the  profit  of  the  daily  catch.  It  is  not  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  any  of  the  towns  men- 
tioned, though  at  one  time  and  another  it  probably  engages  as  many 
men  as  the  food  fisheries.  The  average  earnings  in  the  two  occupa- 
tions during  a  normal  season  are  reported  to  be  about  the  same. 

Turtle  fishing  in  Cuba  is  not  an  important  industry,  the  value  of 
the  annual  catch  averaging  but  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

BUILDINa  TRADES. 

Most  house  construction  in  Cuba  requiring  skilled  labor  is  of  brick 
or  of  a  cement  and  rubble  composition  called  mampmterla.  Stone  is 
used  in  some  of  the  more  pretentious  city  edifices.  Frame  building8 
are  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the  suburbs  of  the  larger  cities,  espe- 
cially in  tne  summer  resorts  near  Cienfuegos,  Santiago,  and  other 
coast  towns.     While  of  modest  dimensions,  these  are  frequently  well 
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built.  The  wooden  buildings  common  in  the  country  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  are  usually  of  very  crude  construction.  In  a  few  of 
the  older  and  less  progressive  towns  adobe  or  wattle  construction  is 
being  used,  even  in  buildings  erected  at  the  present  time,  but  no 
skilled  labor  is  required  for  this  purpose.  Most  of  the  country  people 
of  Cuba  reside  in  palm-bark  huts,  which  are  made  and  repaired  by  the 
occupant  without  the  employment  of  hired  labor.  The  kind  of  con- 
struction requiring  skilled  mechanics  is  therefore  of  a  durable  and 
permanent  character,  though  Cuban  masonry  requires  more  frequent 
repairs  than  its  appearance  of  solidity  might  indicate.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  housed  in  buildings  which,  though  temporary 
in  character,  requirf>  for  their  construction  only  the  talent  of  the  coun- 
try kiborer.  Consequently  the  number  of  men  engaged  professionally 
in  the  building  trades  is  not  relatively  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island. 

While  the  two  occupations  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
special  designations  in  the  native  speech,  the  trade  of  the  rough  car- 
penter employed  in  frame  construction  and  outdoor  work  in  general 
should  be  treated  as  a  quite  different  occupation  from  that  of  the  cab- 
inetmaker and  the  carpenter  employed  in  interior  finishing.  The  two 
trades  connote  an  entirely  different  degree  of  skill  and  general  effi- 
ciency in  (Juba.  For  this  reason  only  rough  caipenters  are  consid- 
ered under  the  present  heading.  The  higher  class  workmen  may  be 
employed  occasionally  upon  houses,  but  it  is  only  in  a  subsidiary 
capacity.  They  make  the  doors,  panels,  and  finer  interior  finishing  of 
masonry  buildings,  but  are  not  employed  on  work  that  involves  a 
knowledge  of  structural  questions.  They  are  therefore  considered 
under  woodworking  trades. 

As  a  rule  the  Cuban  rough  carpenter  or  the  skilled  carpenter 
employed  upon  work  that  i*equires  a  knowledge  of  framing  is  a  pecu- 
liarly inept  and  inefficient  workman.  The  men  are  not  well  enough 
educated  to  be  handy  with  the  practical  application  of  figures  to  the 
problems  of  their  trade,  and  all  work  is  done  by  rule  of  thumb.  This 
does  not  matter  so  umch,  in  fact  it  may  lead  in  the  end  to  more  airef  ul 
work,  in  constructing  a  piece  of  furniture.  But  the  Cuban  workman  is 
more  apt  to  slide  his  finger  to  the  proper  point  on  his  rule  and  hold  it 
there  in  making  a  number  of  measurements  than  to  take  his  distances 
from  the  readings.  In  putting  a  small  piece  of  wood  into  position 
he  cuts  it  a  trifle  too  large  and  then  patiently  works  it  down  to  exactly 
the  required  dimensions,  until  it  fits  almost  with  the  exactness 
of  a  fragment  of  marble  in  a  mosaic.  But  he  can  not  apply  these 
methods  of  work  to  erecting  a  building,  and  in  attempting  to  do  so 
resorts  to  extraordinarily  awkward  and  time-consuming  expedients. 
Timbers  for  rafters  will  be  taken  to  the  top  of  a  building,  placed  in 
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approximate  jK)8ition  and  marked,  and  then  taken  down  or  even 
brought  back  to  the  ground  for  sawing.  Another  method  of  securing 
the  same  result  is  to  construct  the  roof  frame  entirely  upon  the  ground 
and  then  take  it  to  pieces  and  reerect  it  in  its  proper  position.  Frame 
posts  and  timber  beams  are  not  set  square  or  exactly  in  line,  siding 
boards  are  not  sawed  squarely  across  so  as  to  make  close  joints,  and  it 
would  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  in  any  door  or  window 
frame  or  any  room  corner  of  a  building  a  single  right  angle. 

This  lack  of  mathematical  accuracy  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
mechanical  trades  in  Cuba,  though  it  is  perhaps  most  obvious  in  car- 
pentering. It  is  accompanied  by  a  want  of  the  knack  of  applying  work 
so  as  to  make  it  count  in  results.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  energy 
due  to  a  failure  to  organize  and  direct  effort  economically.  Men  work 
as  if  their  minds  were  not  upon  what  they  were  doing.  It  is  this, 
perhaps,  rather  than  inherent  indolence  that  makes  the  Cuban  mechanic 
worth  less  than  an  American  to  his  employer. 

The  number  of  carpenters  in  Cuba,  according  to  the  occupation 
tables,  is  over  14,000.  A  majority  are  whites.  The  wages  of  a  skilled 
mechanic  in  this  trade  vary  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
Men  in  government  employ  are  better  paid  than  others.  In  the 
engineering  department  they  receive  $2  in  American  currency  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  This  department  has  had  several  hundred  men  on  its 
rolls  at  times.  The  department  of  public  works  pays  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  in  American  currency.  The  latter  is  probably  the  maximum 
wage  paid  for  this  kind  of  work  in  Cuba.  In  Habana,  Matanzas,  and 
Cienfuegos  ordinary  carpenters  receive  $2  and  $2.50  in  silver  ($1.4:0 
and  $1.75  American)  for  a  ten-hour  day,  which  falls  within  the  range 
of  wages  paid  by  the  public  works  department,  except  that  the  day 
is  two  hours  longer.  In  the  smaller  towns  wages  vary  with  demand, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1901-02  men  could  be  found  working  at  this  trade 
for  a  peso  silver  (70  cents  American  currency)  a  day.  In  most  ruml 
districts  and  small  towns  the  wages  paid  in  silver  are  equivalent  to  $1 
or  $1.50  in  American  money. 

According  to  the  census  statistics  there  are  less  than  half  as  many 
masons  as  carpenters  in  Cuba.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  woodworkers  of  all  kinds  are  often  spoken  of  as  ca/rpin- 
teros.  There  are  also  many  men  employed  on  buildings  as  masons' 
helpers  who  do  not  rank  as  members  of  the  trade.  The  Negroes 
engaged  in  this  occupation  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
whites.  The  trade  is  partly  local;  that  is,  the  members  work  under 
conditions  and  with  materials  that  are  peculiar  to  Cuba  and  Spanish- 
American  countries.  Its  traditions  come  down  from  the  time  when 
slave  lalx)rers,  under  the  direction  of  one  or  two  specially  trained 
workmen,  were  the  ones  usually  employed  to  erect  a  masonry  build- 
ing.    A  house  was  built  something  like  a  fortification,  by  unskilled 
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men  under  the  direction  of  a  few  officers.  The  best  trained  workman 
in  a  community  is  therefore  often  a  black  man  who  has  inherited  the 
trade  from  ancestors  working  under  these  conditions.  In  several 
places  where  houses  were  being  erected  or  repairs  were  being  made  in 
Habana  and  vicinity  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  was  a  full- 
blooded  Negro,  while  many  of  the  men  under  him  were  whites  or 
mulattoes.  Some  branches  of  this  trade  require  an  exceptional 
amount  of  skill  and  command  higher  than  the  average  wages.  Tile 
layers  and  stone  masons  are  better  paid  than  ordinary  bricklayers. 

Construction  is  not  accurate  and  ti*aditional  methods,  forms,  plans, 
and  design  are  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  one  Cuban  building 
appear  very  much  like  another.  The  massiveness  of  the  masonry, 
while  often  explained  as  necessary  to  withstand  tropical  storms  or 
earthquakes,  is  really  due  to  the  inferiority  of  the  materials  employed, 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  structural  economies  on  the  part  of  builders, 
and  an  unevenness  in  the  skill  of  mechanics  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
allow  a  large  margin  for  possible  errors  or  slighting  in  the  work.  The 
lack  of  accuracy  in  measurements  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  mere 
glance  at  a  room  floored  with  tiles  or  other  regular  pavement.  The 
tiles  will  usually  run  away  from  and  encroach  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  necessitating  the  use  of  cement  to  even  out  the  flooring  material. 
Floor  beams  and  the  rafters  that  support  the  tile  roofs  are  put  in  by 
the  masons  or  carpenters;  and  so  in  large  buildings  recently  con- 
structed in  Habana  where  considerable  steel  framework  was  employed, 
the  latter  was  set  up  by  the  same  gangs  of  workmen  that  made  the 
walls.  The  trades  are  not  sharply  differentiated  from  each  other,  and 
the  amount  of  technical  skill  involved  in  their  practice  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  prevent  a  handy  man  from  following  several  of  them 
at  different  times  while  employed  upon  the  same  job. 

The  best  paid  men  among  the  masons  are  the  stone  cutters  and  tile 
layers,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  wages  paid  for  supervision.  A 
native  stonecutter  can  do  more  with  the  soft  limestone  used  in  Cuban 
buildings  than  an  American  versed  only  in  working  the  harder  stones 
used  in  the  United  States.  He  can  earn  about  $3  in  Spanish  gold  ($2.70 
American)  a  day.  A  tile  layer  can  do  even  better,  earning  $4  and  $5 
a  day  at  times,  if  he  does  work  on  contract.  This  applies  only  to  floor- 
ing tiles,  for  roof  tiles  are  laid  by  ordinary  masons  and  bricklayers.  If 
employed  at  a  wage  the  floor  layers  receive  $3  Spanish  gold  ($2.70 
American)  a  day  in  Habana,  and  if  they  do  piecework  they  are  paid  40 
cents  a  square  meter  (10.764  square  feet)  for  laying.  From  8  to  10 
meters  (86.111  to  107.639  square  feet)  is  a  good  day's  task.  Where 
they  work  on  contract  and  furnish  the  tiles  they  receive  about  $5  a 
square  meter  (10.764  square  feet)  for  high-giude  work.  But  there  are 
many  workmen,  in  fact  a  majority  of  those  employed  in  this  branch  of 
their  trade,  who  do  more  common  kinds  of  work,  such  as  laying  court 
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fitters  in  compauy  employ  are  paid  $60  and  $75  a  month  in  Spanish 
gold  ($54  and  $67.50  American),  and  helpers,  who  are  listed  in  the 
rolls  v^plomeros  or  plumbers,  are  paid  $37  a  month  in  the  same  cur- 
rency ($33.30  American).  Electric  fitters  receive  $3  a  day  in  Spanish 
gold  ($2.70  American). 

An  American  firm  dealing  in  electrical  supplies  and  doing  a  general 
contracting  business  in  both  New  York  and  Habana  reports  that  al>out 
.18  much  and  as  satisfactory  work  can  be  got  out  of  a  Cuban  electric 
ritter  in  a  nine-hour  day  as  from  an  American  workman  in  New  York 
in  an  eight-hour  day.  Young  Cubans  trained  as  riveters  in  iron  con- 
struction master  the  business  in  a  few  weeks  and  do  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans at  the  same  wages.  But  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  lower  price  of 
labor,  the  cost  of  construction  in  Cuba  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  estimates  made  by  the  engineering* 
department  of  the  military  government  for  the  express  purpose  of 
establishing  the  facts,  the  labor  cost  of  erecting  a  building  is  40  per 
cent  greater  in  Habana  than  in  any  city  of  equal  population  in  the 
United  States.  Masonry  construction  costs  about  30  cents  American 
money  a  cubic  foot.  Why  Cuban  labor  is  relatively  so  expensive  is 
indicated  by  an  experiment  made  by  the  Palatino  Brewing  Company 
of  Habana.  As  this  company  chanced  to  be  conducting  building  oper- 
ations in  that  city  and  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time,  they 
transferred  a  gang  of  American  bricklayers  to  Habana  and  put  them 
to  work  by  the  side  of  the  Cubans  already  employed,  so  that  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  were  the  same.  Upon  ac^tual  measurement  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  brick  laid  by  a  Cuban  workman  was  500  a  day.  and 
by  an  American  workman  1,800,  nine  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor. 
This  proved  the  average  ratio  l)etween  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  two  gangs.  Although  the  Cuban  bricklayers  were  paid  onlj'  $2.50 
silver  a  day,  which  at  current  exchange  amounted  to  $1.75  in  Ameri- 
can money,  and  the  Americans  received  the  union  rate  of  55  cents  an 
hour,  or  $4.95  for  a  nine-hour  day,  the  cost  of  laying  a  thousand  brick 
with  American  labor  was  but  $2.75,  while  with  Cuban  labor  the  cost 
was  $3.50,  estimating  upon  the  maximum  number  of  brick  la'd  bv  a 
workman. 

CLOTHINa  TRADES. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  little  ready-made  clothing  sold  in 
Cuba,  and  factory  production  does  not  exist  in  the  island.  Under- 
clothing and  furnishings  are  mostly  imported,  and  European  countries 
control  this  trade.  But  outer  garments  for  both  sexes — shii*ts,  many 
shoes,  and  some  light  hats — are  of  domestic  manufacture.  There  are 
more  than  18,000  working  people,  aside  from  launderers,  engaged  in  the 
clothing  trades.  This  does  not  include  the  many  thousands  of  women 
who  make  their  own  garments  and  part  of  those  for  the  male  members 
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of  their  families  in  their  own  homes.  In  the  remote  interior  of  Cuba, 
30  or  40  miles  from  any  better  means  of  communication  than  a  pony 
trail,  the  palm-leaf  hut  of  the  countryman  often  contains  an  American 
sewing  machine  as  its  only  piece  of  purchased  furniture,  and  Span- 
ish editions  of  American  fashion  magazines  are  to  be  found  in  these 
humble  dwellings  30  miles  from  any  post-office. 

Partly  because  the  climate  forbids  the  use  of  heavy  materials  for 
outer  garments  the  ladies'  tailor  has  not  established  himself  in  Cuba. 
Dressmaking  as  a  profession  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  There 
are  more  colored  than  whites  reported  in  the  census  statistics  of  this 
trade,  but  the  fashionable  shops  in  Habana  and  elsewhere  are  run  by 
white  women,  and  in  some  instances  by  foreigners.  Where  dressmak- 
ers or  milliners  are  employed  as  such,  and  not  as  salesladies  or  man- 
agers, they  receive  a  salary  of  from  $30  to  $60  gold  ($27  to  $54  Ameri- 
can) a  month,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  establishment.  But  a 
large  majority  of  those  engaged  in  this  occupation  work  privately, 
and  their  earnings  vary  with  their  skill  and  the  amount  of  custom  they 
receive.  It  is  probably  rare  for  a  good  dressmaker  to  earn  more  than 
$50  gold  ($45  American)  a  month,  and  the  average  earnings  in  this 
business  are  less  than  half  that  amount. 

Most  of  the  tailors  in  Cuba  are  Negroes,  but,  as  in  case  of  dressmak- 
ing, fashionable  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  Most  sewing  is 
done  by  women  outside  of  the  shops,  though  there  is  nothing  in  Cuba 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  sweat  shop  in  the  United  States.  As 
already  stated,  there  is  no  factory  production,  but  some  of  the  larger 
shops  make  up  ready-made  clothing  during  the  dull  season  in  order  to 
keep  their  hands  employed.  This  industry,  however,  is  not  impor- 
tant. A  tailor,  therefore,  is  chiefly  a  cutter  and  fitter,  though  he 
usually  occupies  himself  with  sewing  during  the  time  he  is  not 
otherwise  engaged.  Cloth  is  not  shaped  out  after  cutting,  so  it  is 
unusual  for  a  Cuban,  though  following  the  same  patterns,  to  get  the 
>ame  effect  as  an  American  tailor.  Gum  is  not  used  at  the  bottom  of 
trousers'  legs,  but  instead  lining  is  sewed  in  with  a  fine  seam.  This 
is  considered  work  requiring  exceptional  skill,  and  is  usually  done  by 
the  tailor  himself.  The  salary  of  a  good  cutter  ranges  from  $30  gold 
($27  American)  a  month  in  small  establishments  to  $100  in  the  more 
fashionable  Habana  shops.  Meals  are  often  given  in  addition.  Sew- 
ing is  done  in  private  families  by  the  piece.  In  Habana  the  mtes  are 
75  cents  silver  (52i  cents  American)  for  sewing  a  pair  of  trousers, 
except  the  bottom  seam  just  mentioned.  About  30  cents  is  paid  for 
bottom  seams  and  lining  in  case  this  work  is  done  outside  the  shop. 
For  sewing  a  coat  from  $3  to  $5  silver  ($2.10  to  $3.50  American)  is 
paid,  according  to  the  quality  of  goods  and  the  amount  of  fine  work 
required.  The  skill  of  Cuban  sewing  women,  especially  in  finer 
grades  of  work,  is  exceptional,  and  they  earn  from  $20  to  $40  in 
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Habana,  or  from  $14  to  $28  a  month  in  American  money.  In  small 
towns,  when  the}'  work  full  time,  their  earnings  are  20  or  30  per  cent 
less  than  that  amount. 

Many  shirts  and  blouses  are  made  in  Cuba,  either  in  special  estab- 
lishments or  by  clerks  in  stores  dealing  in  furnishing  goods.  Male 
workers  do  the  cutting  and  sew  in  bosoms  and  collar  and  cuff  bands. 
Women  sewers  do  the  remainder  of  the  work,  receiving  from  15  to  17 
cents  silver  (10^  to  12  cents  American)  a  shirt.  Cutters  and  finishers 
are  usually  boarded  in  the  establishment,  whether  it  be  a  special  shop 
or  a  general  store  manufacturing  its  own  stock,  and  are  paid  in  addi- 
tion a  salary  of  from  $20  to  $50  gold  ($18  to  $45  American)  a  month. 

Considerable  leather  is  tanned  in  Cuba,  and  the  Spanish  and  Cuban 
foot — or  the  local  taste — requires  a  peculiar  last,  short  and  thick  in 
the  instep,  so  that  there  are  conditions  favorable  to  the  home  manu- 
facture of  shoes.  There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  shoemakers  as  tail- 
ors in  the  island.  A  majority  of  these  also  are  Negroes.  But  many 
of  the  shoemakers  reported  in  the  statistics  are  cobblers,  who  set  their 
small  bench  and  chest  of  tools  in  a  public  arcade  or  in  a  corner  of 
some  retail  shop,  plying  their  trade  at  irregular  intervals  and  shifting 
their  location  whenever  business  grows  dull.  These  men  do  little  else 
than  repairing,  though  one  can  see  shoes  being  made  for  the  castom 
trade  literally  in  the  public  highways  of  Cuba.  The  earnings  of  this 
class  of  petty  and  irregular  workmen  are  hard  to  compute.  Probably 
they  do  not  avemge  more  than  a  peso  or  so,  silver,  a  day,  or  from  $20 
to  $30  a  month  in  American  currencv.  Skilled  workmen  in  Habana 
receive  a  wage  of  $2  silver  ($1.40  American)  a  day.  In  the  suburlmn 
town  of  Marianao  two  men  employed  in  making  stock  for  a  store  were 
being  paid,  respectively,  $20.50  and  $30  a  month  in  Spanish  gold 
($23.85  and  $27  American),  besides  board  and  lodging.  The}"  worked 
from  nine  to  ten  hours.  In  the  interior  town  of  Colon  shoemakers 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  were  receiving  but  $1.20  silver  (84  cents 
American)  a  day  without  board.  Most  of  the  shoemaking  of  Cuba  is 
done  by  hand,  without  other  special  conveniences  than  a  foot-power 
sewing  machine.  There  are  two  factories  using  power  machiner}^  in 
the  island,  both  of  them  at  Habana.  They  employ  about  50  men,  20 
women,  and  15  children.  The  working  day  is  from  7  to  10  a.  m.,  and 
from  11  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  Male  operatives  receive  $1.50  silver 
($1.05  American)  a  day,  and  women  and  children,  who  are  employed 
mostly  in  packing,  earn  about  two-thirds  that  amount.  The  average 
wages  do  not  exceed  $20  or  $25  a  month  in  American  currency,  with- 
out I  oard. 

No  hats  are  manufactured  in  Cuba  except  some  made  from  imported 
straw  braid  and  a  cheap  palm  hat,  or  low-grade  Panama,  similar  to  the 
Arecibo  hats  of  Porto  Rico,  which  are  woven  by  peasant  families. 
The  weavers  engaged  in  this  industry  at  Trinidad  reported  that  they 
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could  earn  about  50  cents  silver  (35  cents  American)  a  day  by  work- 
ing steadily.  In  Habana  hat  cleaners  and  ironers  receive  about  $30 
Spanish  gold  ($27  American)  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  22,000  launderers  reported  for  Cuba  do  not  include  more  than 
a  few  hundred  who  possess  technical  skill  in  this  employment  or 
understand  modern  machinery.  About  1,000  are  males  and  4,0(K  are 
white.  The  women,  who  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  this  kind,  consti- 
tute a  branch  of  the  servant  class,  and  their  earnings  approximate  those 
of  domestic  servants.  In  Habana  and  other  large  towns  there  are 
steam  laundries  and  some  skilled  labor  is  employed.  Starchers  and 
ironers  are  paid  about  $40  silver  a  month,  or  $28  American  money, 
with  board  and  lodging.  Working  by  the  piece  6i  cents  silver  (4f 
cents  American)  is  paid  for  starching  and  polishing  a  stiflF-bosom  shirt. 
Work  of  this  kind  commands  a  relatively  high  salary  in  Cuba  as  a 
factor^'  occupation  because  of  the  warm  climate. 

FOODS  AND  LiaTJOBS. 

The  simple  character  of  the  food  used  by  most  of  the  people  limits 
the  variety  and  extent  of  these  trades  in  Cuba.  As  kitchens  contain 
no  conveniences  for  baking,  no  bread  is  made  in  private  families. 
The  bakers,  therefore,  constitute  the  most  important  class  of  workmeji 
in  this  division  of  occupations.  They  number  over  5,000,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  thejn  are  men,  the  majority  being  colored.  The  hours  of 
labor  in  this  employment  are  long,  as  much  of  the  baking  is  done  at 
night.  Board  and  lodging  are  usually  given  in  addition  to  wages,  and 
the  latter  range  from  $15  to  $20  silver  ($10.50  to  $14  American)  a 
month  in  smaller  towns  and  from  $30  to  $40  ($21  to  $28  American)  in 
the  larger  cities.  Skilled  bakers  in  large  towns  do  not  receive  on  an 
average  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $30  American  money  a  month 
and  board.  The  reason  for  the  relatively  low  wages  prevailing  in  this 
ti'ade,  considering  the  amount  of  labor  required,  may  be  that  it  is  con- 
sidered somewhat  similar  to  domestic  service  in  popular  estimation. 

In  a  Habana  confectioner's  establishment,  devoted  to  making  the 
small  cakes  and  sweetmeats  sold  on  the  streets  hy  venders,  where  12 
men  were  employed  and  no  board  or  lodging  was  given,  $25  and  $30 
silver  ($17.50  and  $21  American)  a  month  was  being  paid  for  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours'  work  a  day.  In  larger  establishments  wages  are  about 
the  same,  except  that  in  first-class  places  they  are  paid  in  Spanish  gold 
and  meals  are  given. 

Professional  cooks  receive  from  $15  to  $40  gold  ($13.50  to  $36 
American)  a  month,  besides  board.  In  some  Habana  hotels  $25  in 
American  currency  was  being  paid.  In  smaller  towns  salaries  are 
much  less,  often  not  exceeding  $10  gold  ($9  American)  a  month  and 
board. 
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There  are  several  chocolate  factories  of  some  size  in  Cuba.  Most 
of  them  are  run  by  Spaniards  and  employ  Spanish  operatives.  Male 
employees  are  usually  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  establishment,  where 
special  quarters  are  provided  for  them.  Wrapping  and  packing  are 
done  by  women  and  girls  in  separate  rooms,  and  they  are  paid  upon  a 
piecework  basis.  In  one  factory  in  Habana,  where  150  hands  were 
employed,  the  highest-paid  operative  received  $75  a  month  in  Spanish 
gold  ($67.50  American)  and  board.  Machine  tenders  and  apprentices 
were  paid  from  $15  to  $45  in  the  same  currency  ($13.50  to  $40.50 
American),  freighters  and  carters  received  from  $30  to  $40,  and  22 
women  packers  and  labelers  were  estimated  to  earn  66  cents  each  a  day. 
Board  was  not  provided  for  female  employees.  The  working  day  was 
twelve  hours,  less  the  time  taken  for  meals.  In  a  smaller  factorv  of 
the  same  kind  the  two  master  workmen  received  $60  gold  ($54  Amer- 
ican) and  the  13  ordinary  hands  and  helpers  $15  gold  ($13. 50  American) 
a  month,  besides  meals  and  lodging.  This  was  about  the  ratio  of 
higher  to  lower  paid  laljor  found  in  each  factory. 

Macaroni  and  soup  paste  are  manufactured  in  the  island.  The  fac- 
tories supply  only  the  local  market.  In  an  establishment  employing 
40  hands,  and  manufacturing  by  machinery,  skilled  help  received  from 
$30  to  $40  gold  ($27  to  $36  American)  and  meals. 

There  are  some  factories  for  canning  native  fruits,  and  especially  for 
making  guava  paste  and  jelly.  This  industry  could  be  extended  con- 
sidei'ably.  At  present  it  supplies  only  the  local  market.  In  a  cannery 
in  Santa  Clara  employing  35  hands,  including  tinners  for  making  cans, 
wages  were  from  70  cents  to  $1  silver  (49  to  70  cents  American)  a  day. 
The  small  amount  paid  workmen  was  explained  to  be  due  to  the  gen- 
eral depression  of  business  in  this  cane-growing  province  on  account 
of  the  low  price  of  sugar.  It  was  estimated  that  about  50  persons  in 
Santa  Clam  were  employed  in  canning  and  preserving  fruit  for  the 
market. 

The  factories  for  the  preparation  of  food  products  that  were  visited 
in  Cuba  were  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  well  conducted,  and  the 
employees  ordinarily  presented  a  neat  appeai*ance.  An  exception  must 
be  made  of  some  bakeries  and  cake  shops,  where  a  visit  to  the  center 
of  production  took  awa}^  all  inclination  to  consume  their  ware«,  but, 
as  a  rule,  especially  in  establishments  conducted  by  Spaniards,  there 
was  nothing  unappetizing  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the  prepara- 
tion of  Cuban  food  products  under  the  factory  system. 

The  consumption  of  fresh  meat  in  Cuba  amounts  to  about  40  pounds 
a  person  per  annum,  as  compared  with  132  pounds  per  annum  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Those  listed  as  butchers  in  the  occupation  statistics 
are  slaughterhouse  men,  and  as  the  number  given  is  only  481,  it  prob- 
ably does  not  include  apprentices  and  helpers.  The  cattle  used  in  each  , 
municipality  are  killed  in  a  single  licensed  or  public  establishment,  and 
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butchers  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Habana  the  unual  price  for  killing,  dressing,  and  preparing 
cattle  for  market  is  $1.50siiver  ($1.05  American)  a  head.  Butchers  also 
receive  certain  portions  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  such  as  the  head, 
feet,  and  portions  of  the  entrails.  A  good  cutter  in  a  retail  shop 
receives  from  $25  to  $30  a  month  with  board,  paid  in  Spanish  gold  in 
the  larger  cities  and  in  silver  in  the  provincial  towns.  A  few  men 
who  are  skilled  in  meat  curing  and  sausage  making  are  paid  more  than 
this  in  the  finer  Habana  shops,  though  the  maximum  salary  reported 
does  not  exceed  $35  American  money  a  month  and  meals.  The  horn's 
of  labor  are  longest  in  the  larger  towns,  where  ice  is  available.  In 
small  and  remote  places  meat  is  necessarily  disposed  of  within  a  few 
hours  of  killing,  on  account  of  the  climate.  Business  is  not  usually 
heavy  in  any  Cuban  meat  shop  for  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  a  day, 
and  even  in  Uabana  the  retailer  frequently  puts  out  a  card  in  the 
late  morning  or  afternoon  to  indicate  whether  or  not  his  day's  supply 
hjis  been  sold. 

Crude  salt  is  ground  and  I'efined  for  table  use  in  a  small  Habana 
establishment.  The  machinery  is  run  by  water  power.  Employees 
are  paid  $30  silver  ($21  American)  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  market  gardens  are  sorted  and  packed 
in  Habana  for  the  New  York  trade.  One  shipper,  who  cmplo}  s  150 
men  in  this  work,  pays  $1.25  silver  (87i  cents  American)  a  day  without 
lK)ard.     Boj^s  employed  in  sorting  receive  about  half  this  amount. 

Spanish  laws  forbade  the  raising  of  grapes  in  Cuba,  and  there  is  at 
present  no  wine  industry.  American  demand  and  example  and  the 
increased  cost  and  deteriorated  qualit}^  of  Spanish  wines  since  the 
recent  tariff  changes  have  so  greatl}^  extended  the  consumption  of  l>eer 
in  the  Island  that  there  are  now  two  large  breweries  in  Habana  and 
smaller  ones  in  other  towns.  Ice  factori(\s  are  run  bj^  all  these  estab- 
lishments, and  the  sale  of  ice  is  an  important  item  in  their  business. 
Malt  and  hops  are  imported.  The  plant  and  machinery  of  the  larger 
companies  is  practically  new  and  their  business  is  organized  and  con- 
ducted on  modern  lines,  so  there  is  little  to  distinguish  these  establish- 
ments from  those  in  the  United  States.  The  pay  roll  of  one  large 
brewery  in  the  suburbs  of  Habana  contains  200  names,  including  some 
building  mechanics  employed  on  repairs  and  new  constructions.  No 
women  are  emploj^ed.  All  wages  are  paid  in  silver  except  those  of 
the  German  head  brewer,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $200  a  month  in 
gold  ($180  American),  besides  a  house  and  servant.  His  assistant,  a 
Cuban,  is  paid  $45  a  month.  Ordinary  brewery  hands  regularly 
emplo}  ed  receive  $25  a  month  and  meals.  The  head  bottler  earns  $1 
a  day,  and  his  25  boy  assistants  60  cents  each  a  day  and  meals.  Com- 
mon laborers  and  outside  hands  are  paid  $1.20  without  meals,  and 
masons  receive  $3  a  day.     In  the  ice  factory  the  foreman  of  the  cutting 
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room  receives  $42  a  month  without  meals,  and  his  assistant  $1.25  a 
day.  All  the  emploj^ees  mentioned,  except  the  head  brewer,  are  paid 
double  for  Sunday  and  night  work.  The  manager  of  this  establish- 
ment, a  Cuban  educated  in  the  United  States,  receives  a  salarj'  of 
$1,800  silver  ($1,260  American)  a  year,  with  quarters  for  himself  and 
family.  Ice-wagon  employees  are  paid  about  $8  silver  ($5.60  Ameri- 
can) a  week,  without  meals.  Delivery  is  expensive  in  Cuba  because 
ice  is  purchased  in  small  quantities.  Men  experienced  in  the  business 
in  both  countries  report  that  it  costs  as  much  to  deliver  a  ton  and  a  half 
in  current  custom  deliverv  in  Cuba  as  to  deliver  five  tons  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  11  ice  factories  on  the  tax  lists  of  the  Cuban  cities. 
In  Habana  competition  is  said  to  have  made  the  business  unprofitable 
at  present. 

A  large  amount  of  rum  is  distilled  and  consumed  in  Cuba,  and 
1,140,000  gallons  were  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Cordials 
and  other  liqueurs  are  also  manufactured,  but  only  for  the  domestic 
market.  In  the  Habana  distilleries  the  employees  are  usuall}^  boarded 
and  receive  wages  of  from  $25  to  $30  a  month  in  Spanish  gold  ($22.50 
to  $27  American).  In  some  of  the  smaller  towns  the  same  nominal 
wages  are  paid  in  silver.  In  a  factory  employing  27  hands,  where  a 
specialty  was  made  of  cordials,  the  proprietor  retained  possession  of  all 
the  recipes  and  did  the  mixing  himself.  Some  of  the  Cuban  products 
of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  of  very  high  quality  and  have  been  awarded 
medals  at  foreign  expositions. 

There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
soda  T^^ater  and  other  aerated  drinks  in  Cuba,  of  which  seven  are  in 
Habana.  In  an  establishment  in  that  city,  employing  al)out  twenty 
hands,  all  the  factory  men  are  Spaniards.  Wages  are  in  Spanish 
silver,  and  l)oard  and  lodging  are  given  in  addition.  Foremen  receive 
$35  ($24.50  American),  teamsters  $30  ($21  American),  and  other  hands 
from  $15  to  $20  ($10.50  to  $14  American)  a  month.  The  men  work 
nearly  twelve  hours,  less  the  time  taken  for  meals.  The  pi'oprietor 
of  this  establishment  is  an  American  who  has  been  in  Cuba  many 
years.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  steadiness  and  industry  of  his  Spanish 
employees.  The  men  have  few  expenses  except  for  clothing,  and  some 
of  them  have  sevenil  hundred  dollars  of  back  wages  on  deposit  with 
their  employer. 

DATBT  FARMINa. 

There  is  comparatively  little  dairy  business  in  Cuba.  Some  milk  is 
supplied  to  the  Habana  market  from  neighboring  towns  by  the  ordi- 
nary train  service,  but  for  climatic  reasons  and  lack  of  facilities  for 
cooling  milk  when  first  drawn,  extensive  dairy  farming  has  not  been 
made  a  success.  In  the  larger  towns  milch  cows  are  stabled  in  the  city 
itself  and  fed  with  green  fodder — usually  sown  corn — brought  in  from 
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the  country.  Milk  is  often  peddled  on  horseback,  from  cans  carried 
in  the  saddlebags.  A  white,  highly  salted  curd  cheese,  extremely 
unpalatable  and  indigestible,  is  made  by  the  country  people  and  sold 
in  local  stores  with  other  native  food  pfoducts;  but  it  is  not  an  article 
for  which  much  of  a  demand  could  be  created  in  a  foreign  market. 
Butter  is  not  successfully  made  in  Cuba.  Dairying,  therefore,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  established  as  a  separate  industry.  Milk  venders 
and  stable  hands  in  the  cities  are  to  be  considered  as  ranking  with  ped- 
dlers and  unskilled  laborers.  They  earn  from  $10  to  $20  a  month  in 
American  currency.  The  Habana  dairy  stables  usually  have  cement 
floors  and  are  kept  in  most  conunendable  condition. 

METAIi  WORKERS. 

This  class  of  occupations,  embracing  in  all  about  10,000  mechanics, 
four-tifths  of  whom  are  white,  enrolls  among  its  numters  the  highest- 
skilled  and  best-paid  manual  workers  of  Cuba.  It  includes  engineers, 
whether  locomotive,  marine,  or  stationary ,  because  until  recently  these 
were  required  to  be  trained  machinists.  This  requirement,  as  is 
stated  elsewhere,  was  the  result  of  certain  historical  traditions  in  the 
railway  service,  where  the  earliest  engineers  were  the  machinists  who 
accompanied  the  first  locomotives  imported  into  the  island.  Practi- 
cally the  same  conditions  surrounded  the  first  introduction  of  steam 
machinery  on  the  sugar  plantations.  On  an  isolated  plantation  it  was 
always  found  convenient  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  a  single  employee  to 
run  the  engine  and  to  supervise  the  rest  of  the  machinery  and  make 
repairs,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  locomotive  engineers  employed  on 
the  plantation  railways.  Some  of  the  material  for  this  report  was  gath- 
ered riding  behind  a  locomotive  constructed  upon  a  plantation.  In 
order  to  become  an  engineer  a  man  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  make 
his  engine  and  all  the  machinery  run  by  it.  Whether  he  was  actually 
qualified  to  do  it  or  not,  this  was  the  ideal  standard,  and  in  most  cases 
he  was  competent  to  meet  the  practical  demands  of  all  ordinary 
emergencies. 

The  men  employed  in  the  metal-working  trades  of  Cuba,  however, 
are  not  usually  engaged  in  manufacturing.  They  simpl}"  constitute 
the  force  necessary  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  island  in  working 
condition.     Their  principal  business  is  making  repairs. 

Blacksmiths  are  nien  who  have  learned  to  shoe  the  stock,  iron  the 
wagons,  and  keep  in  order  the  agricultural  implements  used  on  the 
pAantiitions.  Theirs  is  a  rural  occupation,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
metal-working  trades  in  which  Negroes  predominate.  Most  black- 
smiths own  or  have  an  interest  in  their  shops,  and  earnings  do  not 
usually  come  to  them  in  the  form  of  wages.  A  good  mechanic  in 
this  trade  earns  from  $30  to  $60  silver  ($21  to  $42  American)  a  month. 
In  large  cities  he  makes  more.     In  Uabana  skilled  horseshoers  are 
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paid  $2.50  silver  or  $1.75  American  currency  a  day,  and  some  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government  are  paid  as  much  as  $80  a  month  in 
American  money.  This  is  probably  the  maximum  wage  for  this  kind 
of  work  in  Cuba. 

A  kindred  employment  requiring  a  higher  grade  of  skill  is  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental  ironwork,  extensively  used  for  gates  and 
window  screens  in  Cuban  houses,  the  designing  of  which  is  often  done 
by  the  workmen  and  is  usually  in  excellent  taste.  In  fact,  this  iron- 
work is  perhaps  the  most  artistic  product  of  native  manufacture. 
Skilled  workmen  receive  $3.50  a  day  in  Spanish  gold  ($3.15  American). 
Helpers  and  apprentices  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50. 

There  are  machine  shops  of  considerable  extent  at  Habana,  Cien- 
fuegos,  and  one  or  two  other  points  in  Cuba.  In  an  establishment  of 
this  kind  at  Regla,  across  the  bay  from  Habana,  between  100  and  300 
men  are  employed  according  to  the  season.  No  meals  are  given.  The 
working  day  is  nine  hours,  and  high-class  mechanics  receive  $4  a  day 
in  Spanish  gold  ($3.00  American).  This  wage  holds  good  for  pattern 
makers,  molders,  foundry  men,  lathe  men,  and  all  highly  skilled 
employees.  The  supply  of  really  competent  men  in  these  lines  does 
not  always  meet  the  demand.  Helpers  and  regularly  employed  lab- 
orers are  paid  $1.50  a  day,  and  firemen  between  $1.50  and  $2.  Appren- 
tices are  usually  full-grown  youths  and  receive  a  helper's  wage. 
Outside  laborers  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day.  All  the  wages 
quoted  are  in  Spanish  gold  and  are  about  10  per  cent  less  than  corre- 
sponding wages  in  American  money.  In  a  machine  shop  in  Matanzas, 
a  city  where  the  effect  of  the  depression  in  the  sugar  industry  was 
most  severely  felt,  skilled  workmen  receive  the  same  nominal  wage 
as  in  Habana,  but  in  silver.  This  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent  dis- 
count at  the  money  changer's,  though  the  purchasing  power  of  silver 
in  the  loc^al  markets  is  relatively  greater  than  the  mte  of  exchange 
would  indicate. 

The  wages  of  locomotive  and  marine  engineers  will  be  mentioned 
under  Transportation.  Compensation  for  this  service  in  industrial 
establishments  varies  with  the  responsibility  of  the  position.  There 
was  fonnerly  a  sort  of  general  understanding  to  the  effect  that  a  com- 
petent engineer  in  any  line  ought  to  command  a  monthly  salary  of  8^ 
onzm^  or  $137  in  Spanish  gold.  Upon  the  plantations  house  and  light 
were  usually  given  in  addition.  This  is  the  maximum  salary  paid  at 
present  in  prosperous  establishments.  Upon  many  plantations,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  $80  or  $100  a  month  is  paid.  The  last-mentioned 
salary  also  holds  good  for  many  large  enterprises  in  Habana,  like  the 
gas  and  electric  light  works;  but  in  such  cases  competent  mechanical 
engineers  and  machinists  are  employed  for  extm  service,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  man  who  runs  the  engine  ends  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  engine-room  machinery. 
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A  fireman  was  not  formerly  considered  on  the  road  to  promotion  to 
a  position  as  engineer,  and  he  was  classed  among  unskilled  workmen. 
He  received  only  a  slightly  higher  compensation  than  the  common 
laborer,  and  that  because  his  employment  was  unusually  disagreeable 
in  a  tropical  climate.  As  a  result  there  is  not  much  special  training 
in  this  occupation.  American  employers  state  that  the  unnecessary 
waste  through  improper  firing  more  than  countervails  the  saving 
through  low  wages.  A  fireman  earns  from  $25  to  $45  gold  ($22.50  to 
$40.50  American),  according  to  the  location  and  importance  of  the 
factory  where  he  is  employed. 

Boiler  repairers  in  Habana  engaged  in  putting  in  new  tubes  are 
paid  $3  silver  ($2.10  American)  a  day.  Dry -dock  hands  and  boat 
buildere  are  paid  as  high  as  $3  Spanish  gold  ($2.70  American)  for  a 
nine-hour  day.  Sail  makers  and  riggers  receive  about  the  same  wages, 
though  prices  hold  less  firm  in  this  occupafion. 

In  Habana  and  the  provincial  towns  there  are  some  men  employed 
in  making  tin  pails  and  cans  for  preserves,  honey,  and  other  local 
products.  Ordinary  repair  work  also  occupies  a  small  number.  The 
wages  of  these  workmen  are  not  as  high  relatively  as  those  of  other 
mechanics  in  metal-working  trades.  Many  receive  but  $1  silver  (70 
cents  American)  a  day  in  the  smaller  towns,  which  is  about  the  wage 
of  a  good  field  hand.  In  Habana  competent  workmen  are  paid  $2  and 
$2.50  silver  ($1.40  and  §1.75  American)  a  day  without  meals. 

Silversmiths  usually  own  their  shops  and  do  not  receive  their  earn- 
ings in  the  form  of  wages.  In  Habana  an  expert  at  his  trade  can 
make  from  $3  to  $4  a  day  in  Spanish  gold  ($2.70  to  $3.60  American). 
A  good  journeyman  or  apprentice  earns  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
that  amount. 

Gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  and  watchmakers  when  working  for  wages 
receive  a  salary  that  varies  widely,  according  to  their  skill  and  the 
grnde  of  the  shop  where  they  are  employed.  A  salary  of  $100  gold  ($90 
American)  a  month,  even  in  the  finest  places  in  Habana,  would  be  un- 
usual. In  ordinary  shops  and  in  smaller  towns  the  few  workmen  who  are 
hired  are  often  content  to  make  a  mere  living,  with  the  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  business  or  establishing  themselves  elsewhere  in  course 
of  time.  Their  wages  are  nominal — enough  to  purchase  cigarettes  and 
clothing — and  they  are  boarded  by  the  proprietor.  There  is  always 
great  competition  in  Cuba  in  a  trade  that  does  not  require  much  physi- 
cal exertion,  especially  if  there  be  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  or 
refinement  attached  to  its  pursuit.  Probably  these  are  the  reasons 
why  the  occupations  just  mentioned  are  not  more  remunerative  out- 
side of  the  large  cities. 
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PRINTIKO  TRAI>ES. 

I  Printing  offices  are  numerous  in  Cuba,  and  even  unimportant  towns 
usually  have  a  weekly  paper.  The  periodicals  representing  various 
interests  in  the  larger  cities  are  almost  as  numerous  as  in  the  United 
States.  But  a  vast  majority  of  all  these  publications  consists  of  poorly- 
printed  and  short-lived  little  sheets,  containing  only  a  modicum  of 
reading  matter,  and  often  intended  to  further  the  private  interests  of 
some  leader,  clique,  or  organization.  The  equipment  of  these  offices 
is  usually  scanty  and  antiquated,  and  old  methods  of  printing  are  still 
employed.  Dampened  paper  was  used  in  the  presses  of  even  the  most 
important  Habana  dailies  until  after  the  American  occupation.  There 
are  no  typesetting  machines  reported  in  the  island. 

For  over  a  century  the  printers  of  the  larger  cities  of  Cuba  have 
had  facilities  for  bookmaking,  and  some  very  tasteful  and  durable 
work  has  been  done  in  the  binderies  of  the  island.  The  attempts 
at  illustintion  were  usually  rather  crude.  At  present,  however,  there 
arc  Halmna  houses  whose  typographical  and  half-tone  work  compares 
favorably  with  avemge  work  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ican printers  and  pressmen  are  employed  on  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Habana  dailies. 

Like  many  other  occupations,  the  printing  trades  of  Cuba  are 
crowded  with  inferior  workmen,  who  compete  for  positions  in  the 
small  offices  and  job- printing  shops  to  such  an  extent  that  wages  are 
often  forced  down  to  a  njere  pittance;  but  skilled  compositors  and 
pressmen  command  a  fair  salary,  being  better  paid  than  reporter  and 
news  writers. 

The  printing  trades  are  organized,  and  in  Habana  the  union  scale  is 
enforced  in  38  of  the  leading  offices.  The  space  I'ates  for  composition 
are  25  cents  silver  (17i  cents  American)  a  thousand  ens  for  day  work  in 
Spanish,  40  cents  (28  cents  American)  for  day  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  double  rates  for  night  work  and  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 
This  represents  about  35  cents  in  American  money  for  ordinary  day 
work,  reckoning  spare  by  the  thousand  ems,  as  is  usual  in  the  United 
States.  Where  salaries  are  paid,  the  union  wage  is  $14  gold  ($12.60 
American)  a  week.  In  computing  salaries  three  hours  night  work  or 
work  on  Sundays  or  holidays  counts  for  a  full  day.  The  working  day 
consists  of  nine  hours,  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  for  the 
midday  meal.  The  salaries  per  month  (in  gold)  for  presswork  are: 
Head  pressman,  $60  ($54  American);  assistant  pressman,  $50  ($45 
American);  job  pressman  (footpower),  $45  ($40.50  American);  feeders, 
$40  ($36  American).  Stereotypers  are  paid  $60  ($54  American)  a 
monta  and  their  nelpers  $40  in  Spanish  goid  ($36  American). 

In  small  offices  and  in  country  towns  printers'  salaries  vary  from 
$20  to  $50  silver  a  month,  or  from  $14  to  $35  in  American  currency. 
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On  account  of  the  demand  for  cigfar  and  cigarette  box  labels  and 
advertising  posters  for  the  tobacco  firms,  the  lithographing  business 
has  attained  considerable  importance  in  Habana.  Most  of  the  mate- 
rials used  are  imported  from  Germany,  and  German  names  appear  on 
the  lists  of  employees  of  these  establishments,  but  the  art  has  become 
fully  domesticated  in  Cuba.  Skilled  lithographers  are  paid  about  |80 
gold  ($72  American)  a  month.  Lithographic  printers  receive  from 
$40  to  $80  gold  ($36  to  $72  American)  a  month,  according  to  the 
amount  of  skill  and  responsibility  required  of  them.  Apprentices  are 
paid  from  $12  to  $18  gold  ($10.80  to  $16.20  American)  a  month.  The 
hours  of  work  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  other  printing  trades. 
There  are  probably  300  men  employed  in  all  departments  of  the 
lithographing  business  in  Cuba. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  Cuban  books  published  each  year, 
they  are  usually  placed  upon  the  market  unbound.  Most  imported 
books  also  come  in  the  paper  covers.  Nearly  all  of  the  binding  done, 
therefore,  is  on  private  order,  and  usually  does  not  involve  elaborate 
cover  designing.  Another  branch  of  the  trade  is  the  manufacture  of 
ledgers  and  commercial  books,  where  the  work  is  done  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  French  rather  than  American  precedents  are  fol- 
lowed, but  there  is  seldom  any  departure  from  conventional  patterns, 
materials,  and  methods.  The  larger  establishments  employ  from  30 
to  40  men.  A  skilled  binder  acting  as  foreman  can  earn  $60  gold  ($54 
American)  a  month;  assistants  receive  from  $30  to  $50  ($27  to  $45 
American),  and  apprentices  from  $6  to  $30,  according  to  skill  and 
experience.  A  number  of  very  young  boys  were  seen  doing  work 
that  appeared  to  require  long  training.  In  one  shop  a  boy,  apparently 
not  more  than  13  years  old,  had  chai*ge  of  the  ruling  machine.  It  is 
probable  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  employees  receiv- 
ing full  salaries,  as  compared  with  those  who  are  on  an  apprentice 
basis,  is  much  smaller  in  a  Cuban  establishment  where  different  grades 
of  skilled  labor  are  employed  than  in  a  corresponding  establishment 
in  the  United  States. 

TOBACCO  TRADES. 

These  trades  represent  the  only  manufacturing  industry  of  Cuba  that 
has  reached  a  high  degree  of  development  and  exports  a  large  amount 
of  finished  product.  While  the  production  of  sugar  is  in  part  a  manu- 
facture, it  is  a  rural  industry,  is  carried  on  only  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  requires  little  manual  or  technical  skill  on  the  part  of 
operatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tobacco  trades  employ  a  large 
Bumber  of  skilled  hands  in  proportion  to  their  product,  and  they  are 
concentrated  at  a  single  point.  So  labor  is  more  highly  organized  and 
there  is  more  of  the  atmosphere  characteristic  of  modern  industry 
about  this  business  than  about  any  other  in  the  island, 
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According  to   data  afforded  by  the  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Union, 
there  are  in  Habana  alone  more  than  116  large  and  HI  small  cigar  and 
cigarette  factories,  employing  between  18,000  and  20,000  opei*atives- 
The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  G  p.  m.,  with  an  hour«' 
rest  at  noon.     Wages  vary  according  to  the  competency  of  workmen, 
especially  among  cigar  makers,  where  payment  by  the  thousand  is  uni- 
versal.    Specially  skilled  workmen  are  employed  on  high-grade  sto<'k, 
and  earn  relatively  more,  as  the  price  of  making  per  thousand  is  usually 
rated  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  of  the  cigar.     In 
this  branch  of  the  ti*ade  men  earn  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  in  Spanish  gold 
($1.80  to  $2.70  American).     A  good  workman  can  make  from  100  of 
the  highest  grade  to  200  of  the  lower  or  medium  grade  cigars  a  day. 
In  the  small  shops,  where  the  cheap  stock  sold  by  street  venders  is 
made,  cigar  makers  do  not  earn  more  than  $1.50  or  $2  silver  a  day 
($1.05  or  $1.40  American).     In  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  whei-e  a  union 
schedide  is  observed,  workmen  receive  from  $5  to  $15  silver  ($3.50  to 
$10.50  American)  a  thousand  for  making,  and  can  average  about  20<i 
a  day.     This  would  make  their  earnings  equivalent  to  alx)ut  $9  a  week 
in  American  money,  though  in  an  interior  town  like  Santa  Clai^a  the 
purchasing  power  of  silver  is  higher  than  the  rates  of  exchange  indi- 
cate.    In  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Habana  the  earnings  are  about 
the  same  as  in  Santa  Clara.     This  is  also  true  of  Cienfuegos,  where 
living  expenses  are  higher  and   the   relative  condition  of   the  cigar 
makers  is  therefore  woife.     In  Trinidad  and  some  of   the  i*emotcr 
towns  a  workman  earns  about  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  a  day, 
his  only  advantage  over  the  unskilled  field  laborer  being  that  his  work 
requires  less  physical  exertion  and  that  he  is  more  regularly  employed. 

Some  cigarettes  are  still  rolled  by  hand  for  the  local  trade,  but  by 
far  the  larger  part  are  now  manufactured  by  machinery.  Machine 
tenders  receive  about  the  same  wages  as  ordinary  cigar  makers.  The 
same  is  true  of  those  employed  in  hand  rolling.  In  the  largest  factory 
in  Habana  machine  tenders  arc  paid  $2.50  silver  ($1.75  American)  a 
day,  and  hand  rollers  are  supposed  to  earn  the  same  amount  working 
by  the  thousand. 

The  highest  paid  employees  are  the  sorters,  who  grade  the  cigars 
before  jmcking.  Many  of  these  men  are  Spaniards,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently family  connections  of  the  factory  owners.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  customary  to  promote  men  from  the  cigar  bench  to  these  posi- 
tions. A  good  sorter  earns  $4  or  $5  gold  ($3.60  or  $4.50  American) 
a  day,  about  $100  ($90  American)  a  month  being  the  average  salary 
paid  in  the  larger  factories.  But  it  is  only  in  establishments  having 
brands  of  wide  reputation  that  the  highest  wages  are  paid  for  this  kind 
of  service.  In  country  towns  and  small  shops  where  sorters  are 
employed  their  earnings  are  not  over  $2  or  $8  gold  ($1.80  or  $2.70 
American)  a  day. 
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Strippers  are  usually  paid  by  the  bundle  (manojo)  of  100  leaves,  and 
man}'  women  and  girls  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  business. 
There  is  usually  one  stripper  to  four  cigar  makers.  Women  are 
employed  only  in  stripping  and  in  packing  and  labeling,  and  nearly  25 
per  cent  of  the  operatives  in  many  of  the  factories  are  females.  Some 
of  the  large  leaf -exporting  houses  have  none  but  women  strippers  on 
their  pay  rolls.  A  single  establishment  in  Habana  employs  400. 
Evidently  this  occupation  is  not  included  in  the  census  statistics,  where 
only  1,580  women  are  rei)orted  in  the  tobacco  tmdes.  These  employees 
are  usually  young— probably  a  majority  are  17  or  18  years  of  age — 
and  they  are  reported  to  be  mostly  self-supporting  girls,  who  leave  the 
occupation  after  marriage.  Many  of  them  work  irregularly  or  only 
part  time,  and  earn  but  40  or  50  cents  silver  (28  or  35  cents  American) 
a  day.  Insome  of  the  large  factories  strippers  are  paid  9  and  10  cents 
silver  (6  and  7  cents  American)  a  bundle,  and  from  10  to  15  bundles  is 
considered  a  good  day's  work.  Male  strippers  earn  more,  but  the 
average  wages  in  this  occupation  are  not  more  than  $5  or  $6  a  week  in 
American  currency. 

Labelers  and  packers  are  almost  entirely  women.  In  the  large 
fac'tories  they  are  sometimes  paid  a  salary  and  receive  breakfast  at  the 
factory.  In  one  factor}^  the  women  are  paid  for  this  work  $34  a  month 
in  Spanish  gold  ($30.60  American).  For  packing  cigarettes  25  cents 
silver  (17i  cents  American)  a  thousand  is  paid  in  Bejucal  and  Santa 
Clam,  and  2,000  is  considered  a  fair  day's  task.  In  the  large  Habana 
factories  women  packers  reported  that  they  were  able  to  earn  about 
$12  silver  ($8.40  American)  a  week.  The  packages  in  which  cigarettes 
are  wrapped  are  made  outside  the  factories,  usually  in  the  homes  of 
the  operatives.  Forty  cents  silver  (28  cents  American)  a  thousand  is 
paid  for  this  work.  So  the  earnings  of  packers  and  labelers  and  those 
employed  in  making  packages  vary  from  $2  to  $7  a  week  in  American 
currency. 

Men  engaged  in  unbaling  tobacco  and  in  sorting  and  spreading  the 
leaf  earn  from  $20  to  $60  gold  ($18  to  $54  American)  a  month,  but  the 
latter  wages  are  paid  only  to  expert  leaf  selectors,  who  are  competent 
to  sample  and  buy  tobacco  during  the  crop  season.  Porters  and  cart- 
men  receive  $25  and  $30  gold  ($22.50  to  $27  American)  a  month. 

As  the  tobacco  trades  afford  a  large  field  for  employment  in  Habana, 
and  almost  the  only  one,  aside  from  sewing  and  domestic  service,  in 
which  women  are  customarily  engaged,  factory  positions  are  much 
sought  for  by  girls  without  means  and  by  women  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources  for  support.  Employers  state  that  their  waiting  lists 
usually  contain  from  50  to  200  names,  and  that  political  and  personal 
influence  is  often  brought  to  bear  to  secure  positions.  The  sanitary 
and  moral  conditions  in  the  more  important  factories,  while  not  always 
ideal,  are  usually  better  than   those  surrounding  the  homes  of   the 
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operatives.     Meals  are  often  furnished  to  salaried  employees.     Women 
genei'ally  work  in  separate  apartments.     Boys  apparently  not  more 
than   10  or  12  years  old  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  benches 
learning  the  trade.     In  all  factories  where  the  number  of  employees 
is  sufficient  to  make  it  practicable  each  cigar  maker  contributes  a  small 
quota — usually  10  cents  silver  (7  cents  American) — a  week  to  pay  for 
a  reader,  a  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  read  the  daily  papers,  noveU*, 
and  occasionally  more  serious  works  to  the  men  while  they  are  engaged 
at  their  tasks.     The  fact  that  the  benches  are  arranged  not  unlike  the 
seats  in  a  schoolroom,  and  that  no  noise  is  made  in  rolling  cigars,  renders 
this  quite  feasible.     As  the  men  are  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  done, 
their  employer  does  not  suffer  because  of  any  decreased  output  due  to 
this  arrangement.     Sometimes  in  a  quiet  country  town  the  presence 
of  a  cigar  factory  is  first  indicated  to  a  stranger  by  the  loud  voice  of 
the  reader  sounding  behind  the  half -closed  lattice  of  an  adjacent  build- 
ing.    At  one  time  in  the  Habana  factories,  Bastiat,  Say,  and  some 
of  the  older  French  economists  were  read,  but  the  works  usually 
selected  are  of  a  much  more  popular  character.     These  readers  earn 
from  $10  to  $20  silver  ($7  to  $14  American)  a  week,  according  to  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  factory.     A  workman  is  not  obliged  to 
pay  the  weekly  contribution  for  the  reader's  services,  and  some  ref ui*e 
to  do  so,  but  judging  from  conversation  with  the  cigar  makers  this  is 
not  the  direct  road  to  popularity  with  one's  fellow-employees. 

In  small  shops  no  women  are  employed.  Low-grade  cigars,  manu- 
factured in  dark  cellar  passages  and  damp  court  arcades,  are  produced 
under  anything  but  wholesome  conditions.  The  Habana  health  depart- 
ment forbids  the  employment  of  consumptives  in  the  factories. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  carter  is  as  prominent  in  all  Cuban  land  transportation  as  is  the 
government  teamster  in  army  transportation.  He  figures  numerously 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  every  large  enterprise  where  freight  is  handled. 
In  the  country,  where  his  vehicle  is  a  ponderous  two-wheeled  ox  cart, 
he  is  usually  a  salaried  employee.  In  the  city,  where  the  lighter  mule 
cart  is  used,  he  often  works  on  shares  or  is  proprietor  of  his  equip- 
ment. His  business  is  one  frequently  requiring  severe  physical  exer- 
tion. There  are  more  Spaniards  than  either  blacks  or  native  whites 
engaged  in  the  occupation.  Where  salaries  are  paid  they  are  higher 
than  those  for  ordinary  unskilled  labor — about  26  per  cent  more  as  a 
rule.  When  field  hands  are  receiving  $18,  carters  often  are  paid  $25 
a  month.  In  Habana  men  working  on  shares  take  one-half  the  gross 
proceeds  for  their  labor,  the  owners  receiving  the  remainder  in  return 
for  all  expenses  of  equipment  and  maintenance.  When  business  is 
good  a  cart  can  earn  about  $4  gold  ($3.60  American)  for  each  work- 
ing day.     Averaging  the  year  through,  carters  on  shares  in  Habana 
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thought  they  earned  about  $9  gold  ($8.10  American)  a  week.  A 
Sevillian  carter  owning  his  mule  and  cart  was  receiving  4  onzas — 
slightly  less  than  $60  in  American  money — a  month  from  a  cigar  .fac- 
tory. The  Habana  Gas  Company  pays  its  salaried  carters  $31.80  gold 
($28.62  American)  a  month.  The  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
pay  $5  American  currency  a  day  for  ox  cart  and  team  and  carter's 
servic-es  in  the  country.  Though  such  charges  are  exceptional,  the 
cost  of  freight  transportation  by  team  is  very  high  in  Cuba  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  such  service  in  the  United  States. 

Coachmen  are  not  as  well  paid  as  carters,  partly  because  their  work 
is  easier.  In  Habana,  when  employed  on  a  salary  in  a  private  family, 
they  rank  with  the  better  class  of  male  domestics  and  receive  about 
$20  silver  ($14  American)  a  month  in  addition  to  board.  The  gas 
company  pays  its  coachman  the  same  salary  as  its  carters,  $31.80  gold 
($28.62  American)  a  month.  The  former  salary  is  nearer  that  paid  in 
livery  bams,  with  lodging  and  sometimes  meals  in  addition.  Coach- 
men working  on  shares,  as  do  a  vast  majority  of  those  driving  public 
vehicles,  average  hardly  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  a  day.  In  many 
cases  they  are  obliged  to  take  coaches  at  a  fixed  rental,  which  must 
be  paid  before  they  are  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  receipts.  Under 
this  system  some  Habana  coachmen  report  that  they  seldom  make 
more  than  1  or  2  pesetas  (15  or  30  cents  American  money),  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  they  clear  $4  or  $5  silver  ($2.80  or  $3.50 
American).  This  business  has  been  injured  in  Habana  by  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  traction,  but  in  no  city  is  a  coachman's  occupation 
considered  a  profitable  one. 

Omnibus  drivers  in  Habana  are  paid  $40  silver  ($28  American)  a 
month,  without  meals,  for  eleven  hours'  work.  They  collect  fares, 
but  do  no  stable  work.  Hostlers  and  stablemen  are  paid  from  $12  to 
$30  silver  ($8.40  to  $21  American)  a  month  and  board.  The  latter 
salary  is  paid  the  foreman  in  a  large  Habana  livery  stable. 

Railway  employees,  exclusive  of  administrative  oflScers,  earn  from 
$1  silver  (70  cents  American)  a  day  to  $137  gold  ($123.30  American) 
a  month,  according  to  the  kind  of  service  performed.  Wages  are 
usually  computed,  and  fares  and  freights  are  collected,  in  Spanish 
gold,  which  exchanges  for  10  per  cent  less  than  American  money,  and 
this  currency  will  be  understood  where  no  statement  is  made  to  the 
contrary  in  treating  of  railway  labor.  The  working  day  is  usually  ten 
hours  for  service  where  regular  hours  can  be  observed,  though  during 
the  cane  season  employees  of  all  classes  often  work  overtime.  An  extm 
rate  is  paid  section  hands,  road  mechanics,  and  shopmen  for  Sunday 
and  night  work.  On  one  of  the  largest  roads  this  is  one  and  a  half 
times  the  regular  wages.  Section  hands,  crossing  guards,  and  station 
agents  are  usually  allowed  light  and  quarters. 

On  account  of  their  light  equipment  and  low  rate  of  speed,  Cuban 
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railroads  do  not  require  as  much  track  work  as  a  railroad  in  the  United 
States  except  during  the  miny  season.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  .see 
weeds  and  grass  growing  between  the  rails,  and  a  stretch  of  new  \ml- 
lasting  would  be  so  rare  as  to  attract  immediate  attention.  Fish  plates 
are  often  entirely  wanting  on  the  main  track,  and  still  more  frequently 
lack  one  or  two  bolts  or  are  entirely  unattached  at  one  end.  On  an 
excursion  train  running  at  about  25  miles  an  hour  over  some  of  the 
most-used  tra<^ks  in  Cuba  passengers  were  often  nearly  thrown  from 
their  seats  by  the  jolting.  As  these  conditions  suggest,  the  total  labor 
expenditure  for  trac»k  maintenance  is  not  large.  Including  foremen 
and  section  hands,  there  is  about  one  trackman  for  even'  3  mile^  of 
roadbed  of  the  public  mil  ways  of  Cuba.  Exclusive  of  construction 
gangs,  this  kind  of  labor  employs  about  400  men  in  the  island. 

Section  foremen  receive  about  $40  gold  ($36  American)  a  month  and 
section  hands  from  $18  to  $20  ($16.20  to  $18  American).  There  is  one 
foreman  to  20  or  30  hands.  Road  mechanics  employed  in  station  and 
yfvrd  work  and  on  bridges  are  paid  about  $2  ($1.80  American)  a  day, 
and  their  helpers  earn  from  $20  to  $25  ($18  to  $22.50  American)  a 
month.  Foremen  are  paid  about  $10  ($9  American)  a  month  more 
than  ordinary  mechanics.  Their  gangs  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
section  foremen,  not  numbering,  as  a  rule,  more  than  7  or  8  men, 
including  helpers. 

Shop  mechanics  receive  about  the  same  pay  as  road  mechanics;  that 
is,  $2  gold  ($1.80  American)  a  day.  This  applies  to  metal  workers  of 
all  kinds  and  carpenters.  Painters  do  not  earn  more  than  $1.50  ($1.35 
American)  a  day.  One  road  pays  its  pattern  maker  $100  a  month. 
Helpers  and  apprentices  are  paid  $25  and  $30  ($22.50  and  $27  Ameri- 
can) a  month.  Shop  mechanics  and  helpei*s  outnumber  section  hands 
and  road  mechanics.  The  skilled  workmen  employed  in  both  road  and 
shop  work  by  the  Cuban  railways  number  in  the  neighlx)rhood  of 
1,000,  and  their  average  wages  are  $2  ($1.80  AmericAn)  a  day.  There 
are  al)out  500  helpers  and  apprentices,  whose  wages  are  one-half  that 
amount. 

Train  crews  are  made  up  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
except  that  air  }>rakes  are  not  used — so  there  is  more  hand  braking — 
and  there  is  no  dining  and  sleeping  car  service.  The  numl>er  of 
brakemen  enjployed  is  not  large,  however,  as  trains  are  light,  run  at 
a  low  rate  of  speed,  and  apparently  slow  into  stations  with  only  locomo- 
tive brakes  applied.  Train-crew  service  on  the  public  railways  of 
Cuba  employs  about  500  men.  Locomotive  engineers  receive  from  $60 
to  $137  gold  ($54  to  $123.3i)  American)  a  month,  firemen  are  paid  from 
$35  to  $45  ($31.50  to  $40.50  American),  and  oilers  and  cleaners  receive 
about  $20  ($18  American).  Conductors  are  paid  rather  less  than  engi- 
neers, their  salaries  ranging  from  $80  to  $125  ($72  to  $112.50  American) 
on  passenger  trains  and  from  $55  to  $05  ($49.50  to  $58.50  American)  on 
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freight  and  accommodation  tmins.  Brakemen  receive  about  $30  ($27 
American)  a  month. 

Station  agents  are  paid  from  $40  to  f60  ($36  to  $54  American)  a 
month  and  quarters.  Switchmen  and  other  yard  men  and  watchmen 
are  paid  from  $25  to  $30  ($22.50  to  $27  American),  and  yard  foremen 
in  Habana  receive  $45  ($40.50  American).  Much  of  the  water  for  the 
road  tanks  has  to  be  pumped,  and  for  this  service  $30  ($27  American) 
and  house  is  given  on  one  of  the  principal  lines.  Car  cleaners  and 
coalei"s  are  paid  $20  and  $25  ($18  and  $22.50  American)  a  month. 
Freight  handlers  and  ordinary  laborers  earn  $1  (90  cents  American)  a 
day.  Therefore,  men  employed  in  traffic  service  on  Cuban  railways 
do  not  earn  more  than  $500  or  $600  ($450  or  $540  American)  a  year, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  yard  employees  receives  much  less.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  number  employed  in  this  branch  of  milroad 
service,  as  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  cane  season  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Probably  the  avemge  number  is  between 
1,500  and  2,000  and  wages  range  from  70  cents  to  $2  a  day  in  American 
money. 

There  is  little  night  work  on  the  Cuban  railways,  except  during  the 
cane  season.     Some  roads  run  no  night  trains  whatever. 

Upon  the  shorter  lines,  especially  those  engaged  in  suburban  service, 
lower  wages  are  paid.  One  short  road  operating  five  trains  maintains 
the  following  salary  schedule:  Engineers,  $93  silver  ($65.10*American); 
firemen,  $24  silver  ($16.80  American);  station  agents,  $50  silver  ($35 
American)  and  house.  Tmckmen  and  freight  handlers  receive  85  cents 
and  $1  silver  a  day,  or  59^^  and  70  cents  in  American  currency.  Con- 
ductors are  paid  $2.50  silver  or  $1.75  in  American  currency  a  day. 

All  fares  are  coliected  in  silver  upon  this  road.  The  working  day 
consists  of  ten  hours,  except  for  train  crews,  who  work  eighteen  hours 
and  a  day  off,  preferring  this  to  a  straight  nine-hour  da3^  * 

There  is  no  electric  traction  service  outside  Habana  and  vicinitv. 
Altogether  the  two  roads  in  operation  employ  regularly  less  than  300 
men,  except  in  construction.  The  power-house  employees  upon  the 
suburban  railway  are  paid  as  follows  for  a  twelve-hour  daj^: 

Engineer • $S0  silver  ($56  American) 

Second  engineer $60  silver  ($42  American) 

Firemen $40  silver  ($28  American) 

Helper $30  silver  ($21  American) 

Oilers  (boys) $10  silver  ($7  American) 

While  the  urban  tramways  were  being  changed  to  electric  lines, 
constiniction  gangs  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  or  $1.25  and  foremen 
$3  a  day  in  Americiin  currency.  At  present  labor  of  this  class  is 
paid  the  same  nominal  wage,  but  in  silver.  The  5-cent  fare  charged 
on  the  lines  is  silver,  and  all  emplo3'ees  are  paid  in  the  same  money. 
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When  a  change  is  made  in  the  character  of  the  currency  collected,  a 
corresponding  change  is  promised  empjoyees  in  their  salaries.  The 
schedule  of  daily  wages  is  as  follows: 

Shop  foreman $4. 70  ($3.29  American ) 

Armatare  winder $4. 32  ($3.02  American ) 

Carpenter,  boas $3.00  ($2.10  American) 

Carpenter - $2. 50  ($1.75  American) 

Blacksmith 1 $2.50  ($1.75  American) 

Car  aasembler $2. 25  ($1.57J  American  ) 

Linemen $2. 00  ($1.40  American ) 

Yard  mechanics $2. 00  ($1 .40  American ) 

Painters $L 50  ($1.05  American) 

Cleaners $1 .  50  ($1 .05  American  ) 

Helpers $1.25  ($0.87 J  American) 

In8i)ector8 per  month. .       $100  ($70  American) 

Motormen  and  conductors  work  two  shifts  a  day,  of  five  hours  each, 
with  five  hours  rest  between.  They  are  paid  according  to  a  contract 
providing  a  scale  rising  with  the  term  of  employment.  The  time 
clause  was  made  retroactive,  so  that  conductors  and  drivers  who  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  horse-car  company  that  preceded  the  electric 
traction  corporation  receive  the  higher  and  in  some  instances  the 
maximum  wages  for  long  continuous  service.  This  contract  contains 
the  following  wage  schedule  and  special  provisions:  First  year,  $1.90 
silver  ($13.30  American)  for  ten  hours'  work;  second  and  third  years, 
$2  silver  ($1.40  American)  for  ten  hours'  work;  fourth  and  fifth  years, 
$2.10  silver  ($1.47  American)  for  ten  hours'  work,  and  so  on  by  two- 
year  intervals,  until  a  maximum  wage  of  $2.60  ($1.82  American)  a  day  is 
reached  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years'  service.  It  is  stipulated  that  the 
regular  hour  rate  shall  be  paid  when  an  emergency  makes  it  necessary 
for  employees  to  work  overtime.  Motormen  and  conductors  provide 
their  own  uniform  and  watch,  and  conductors  also  provide  their  own 
ticket  punch.  The  uniforms  and  caps  are  of  linen,  and  the  cost  of  a 
complete  outfit  is  about  $5  silver  ($3.50  American).  This  contract  con- 
tains a  pledge  not  to  join  any  labor  union  or  other  organization  that 
might  aflfect  the  relations  of  employees  with  the  company. 

In  April,  1902,  the  Cuba  Company  was  employing  in  round  numbers 
10,500  men  upon  construction  work  on  the  Central  Railway.  About 
40  per  cent  of  these  were  Cubans,  the  remainder  Spaniards  and  other 
imported  laborers.  Ordinary  workmen  were  paid  from  80  cents  to$l 
in  American  currency.  The  greater  number  of  foremen  and  engineers 
were  Americans.  The  shops  of  the  company,  which  are  located  at 
Puerto  Principe,  will  give  employment  to  about  2,500  mechanics  and 
other  workmen.  Provision  has  been  made  for  50  trains,  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  permanent  railway  employ- 
ment corresponding  to  this  equipment  as  soon  as  the  road  is  in 
operation. 
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The  public  telegraph  lines  of  Cuba  are  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  operators  are  paid  in  American  currency.  Salaries  vary 
from  IP40  to  $50  in  country  offices  to  a  maximum  of  $110  in  Habana. 
Linemen  are  paid  $1  a  day.  Railway  operators  receive  about  the  same 
nominal  salaries  as  those  paid  by  the  Government,  but  in  Spanish  gold. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  5,000  sailors  and  boatmen  of  Cuba  are 
whites,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  of  foreign  birth.  In  the  coasting 
tmde  f^res  and  freight  charges  are  collected  and  wages  are  paid  in 
Spanish  gold.  On  the  larger  steamers  captains  and  chief  engineers 
are  paid  $137  ($123.30  American)  a  month  and  underoflScers  are  paid 
from  $70  to  $80  ($63  to  $72  American).  Stewards  and  cabin  employees 
earn  from  $10  to  $20  ($9  to  $18  American)  a  month.  Only  men  are 
employed  in  this  capacity. 

Ordinary  seamen  on  steamers  and  on  the  larger  coasting  schooners 
are  paid  $25  and  $30  ($22.50  and  $27  Am3rican)  a  month  and  board. 
A  schooner  captain,  when  paid  a  salaiy,  receiver  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $60  ($54  American)  a  month.  His  mate,  who  acts  also  as  super- 
cargo, receives  $30  ($27  American)  a  month.  On  the  harbor  tugs  a 
captain  gets  $50  or  $60  ($45  or  $54  American)  a  month,  an  engineer 
$45  ($40.50  American),  and  sailors  and  cable  men  $30  ($27  American). 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  cigar  makers,  the  longshoremec 
are  the  most  thoroughly  organized  workers  in  Cuba.  They  have  con- 
ducted with  more  or  less  success  several  strikes  in  different  ports,  and 
as  a  result  their  pay  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  tariff,  established  by  arbi- 
tration between  the  shippers  and  harbor  men  under  intervention  of  the 
port  authorities,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  military  government. 
The  tariff  for  Habana  and  Cienf uegos,  which  is  typical  for  the  island, 
fixes  tt  piece  price  for  lightering  and  loading  and  a  day  wage  for  unload- 
ing. The  latter  is  $2.50  in  American  currency  for  a  full  day  of  ten 
hours,  $1.25  for  a  half  day,  $4  for  a  full  night,  $2  for  a  half  night,  and 
night  rates  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Each  person  furnishes 
his  own  subsistence.  No  person  can  be  employed  continuously  for 
night  and  day  work.  At  Matanzas  stevedore  charges  for  loading 
average  slightly  less  than  at  Habana,  because  they  are  paid  in  Spanish 
gold  instead  of  American  currency,  but  the  day  wage  established  for 
unloading  is  higher.  A  stevedore  without  maintenance  receives  $3 
($2.70  American)  for  a  day  of  ten  hours,  or  $2.50  ($2.25  American) 
with  maintenance.  The  rates  for  night  work  and  work  on  holidays 
and  Sundays  are  double  those  for  day  work,  or  $6  ($5.40  American) 
for  a  full  night  without  maintenance  instead  of  $4  American  as  at 
Habana.  Lightermen  and  wharf  laborers  receive  $1.60  ($1.44  Amer- 
ican) a  day.  There  is  much  complaint  by  shippers  and  consignees  that 
the  cost  of  harbor  work  is  exorbitant  in  Cuba.  The  men  work  in 
gangs — usually  of  15 — under  a  capataz^  or  boss,  who  is  generally  an 
oflScer  of  the  union.     A  whole  gang  must  be  employed,  no  matter  how 
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little  work  is  to  be  done.  The  amount  accomplished  per  man  is  said 
to  }>e  lesH  than  in  the  United  States.  Where  maintenance  is  given  aod 
there  is  competition  for  men,  Spanish  ships  have  the  advantage  of 
American  or  English  ships,  because  the  workmen  prefer  the  food  and 
cooking  of  their  own  countrymen.  In  smaller  ports  the  capataz 
usually  contracts  to  unload  a  cargo  for  a  fixed  price,  employs  the  nec- 
essar}'  men;  and  divides  the  proceeds  of  the  job  among  them.  As  a 
rule  the  Cuban  stevedore  will  prefer  a  job  and  a  system  of  payment 
bv  which  he  can  work  three  or  four  davs  a  month  for  $15  and  l>e  in 
enforced  idleness  the  rest  of  the  time  than  one  bv  which  he  c^n  earn 
$50  a  month  and  have  continuous  employment. 

Lighter  charges  are  also  fixed  by  a  schedule  sanctioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment after  conference  and  agreement  by  all  interested  parties. 
Kates  are  established,  based  upon  the  piece,  trip,  and  demurrage.  The 
lighter  Ik)ss  usually  has  quarters  on  his  boat,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$30  or  $40  ($27  or  $30  American)  a  month  in  gold.  His  assistants  are 
paid  by  the  day. 

The  handling  of  molasses  has  been  systematized  to  such  an  extent  that 
wharf  exployment  in  this  line  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  One 
fiiin  in  Kegia,  einplo^Mng  six  men,  now  handles  as  much  as  five  firms 
formerly  did  with  a  force  of  700  men.  The  molasses  is  brought  in 
from  the  mills  in  tank  cars  of  4,000  or  5,000  gallons  capacity,  pumped 
directl}'  into  the  receiving  tanks,  and  from  these  passes  by  gravity 
pressure  to  tank  Ijarges,  which  lighter  it  to  the  steamers.  Each  of 
the  six  employees  mentioned  receives  $42  silver  ($29.40  American)  a 
month,  without  maintenance. 

Warehousemen  at  Regla,  Ilalmna  Harbor,  are  paid  from  $30  to  $50 
gold  ($27  to  $45  American)  a  month,  according  to  the  responsibility  and 
trust  of  the  positions  they  o(*cupy.  At  Santiago  longshoremen  are  paid 
on  an  avemge  $1.60  in  American  currency.  Coal  heavers  in  Habana 
are  paid  $2.50  gold  ($2.25  American)  for  10  hours'  work.  Regular 
employees  on  the  coal  docks  receive  a  salary  of  $30  gold  ($27  American) 
a  month,  and  laborers  are  paid  20  cents  silver  (14  cents  American)  an 

hour. 

WOODWORKEBS. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Spanish  word  for  carpenter 
is  used  in  Cuba  to  include  nearly  all  classes  of  woodworkers.  Those 
who  make  a  specialty  of  fine  cabinetwork  are  sometimes  known  as 
ehimiHtaH^  and  207  of  these  are  reported  in  the  census  statistics.  They 
earn  more  than  ordinary  carpenters,  their  wages  ranging  from  $2.50 
in  Spanish  silver  to  $3  in  Spanish  gold,  or  approximately  from  $1.75 
to  $2.70  in  American  money.  The  largest  furniture  factory  in  the 
island  is  at  Habana  and  has  about  60  names  on  its  pay  roll.  Many  of 
these  are  lioys  and  apprentices,  who  seem  to  be  occupied  chiefly  in 
tmnsferring  material  from  one  department  to  another.     They  receive 
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smaii  salaries  and  do  not  remain  permanently  in  their  positions  long 
enough  to  become  specially  valuable  to  their  employers.  Some 
machinery  is  used  for  planing,  molding,  and  lathe  work,  but  in  the 
actual  manufacture  of  furniture  there  is  little  division  of  labor  and 
practically  everything  is  done  by  hand  and  with  bench  tools.  The 
product  consists  mostly  of  wardrobes,  bureaus,  tables,  and  chairs,  and 
is  disposed  of  in  the  local  market.  There  are  twenty  benches  in  the 
factory,  and  skilled  workmen  are  paid  $3  a  day  in  gold  ($2. 70  American). 

Most  of  the  carriages  and  other  vehicles  in  use  in  Cuba  are  of  local 
manufacture.  Much  of  the  iron  work  is  impoi^ted  from  France. 
There  are  a  number  of  shops  in  Habana  that  employ  about  ten  men 
each.  In  one  of  the  best  establishmisnts  a  foreman  from  the  United 
States,  who  does  all  the  drafting  and  box  making,  and  a  coverer 
and  finisher  of  fine  coaches  are  each  paid  $4.50  gold  ($4.05  American) 
a  day.  Ordinary  workmen  receive  the  same  wages  as  cabinetmakers. 
Wages  are  paid  in  silver  and  gold  in  different  shops.  The  working 
da}'  is  usually  ten  hours.  Apprentices  are  given  board  and  a  small 
allowance  of  pocket  money,  with  an  increase  of  wages  as  they  become 
proficient  in  their  trade. 

Brooms  and  brushes  are  made  in  Habana  from  imported  materials. 
In  one  shop  where  ten  foot-power  ma(*hines  are  in  use  men  are  paid  3 
centavos  silver  a  broom  for  attaching,  sewing,  and  trimming  brush. 
An  expert  can  turn  out  100  a  day,  thus  earning  $3  in  silver,  or  slightly 
over  $2  in  American  currencv. 

There  are  a  number  of  l>ox  and  cigar-box  factories  in  Habana  where 
power  machinery  is  used  for  sawing,  planing,  cutting,  and  stamping. 
Only  men  were  employed  in  the  factories  visited.  They  work  about 
ten  hours  and  receive  their  meals  in  the  establishment.  Wages  range 
from  $1.25  to  $2.50  a  day  in  gold  ($1.12i  to  $2.25  American). 

Trunks  are  made  in  Cuba  for  the  local  trade  and  are  exported  to 
South  America  as  cases  for  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The  usual  method 
of  packing  for  the  interior  South  American  trade  is  to  seal  the  ciga- 
rettes in  a  tin  case  the  size  of  the  trunk,  place  them  in  the  trunk,  and 
cover  the  whole  package  with  burlap,  thus  securing  a  bulk  easy  to 
handle  over  mountain  passes  and  containing  no  unsalable  material. 
So  trunk  making,  like  box  making,  is  an  industry  subordinate  to  the 
tol>ac(ro  business.  The  metal  work  is  imported  from  the  United  States, 
as  is  also  the  pine  used  for  the  boxes.  Some  of  the  factories  emplo}' 
30  or  40  hands.  Caipenters  are  paid  from  20  to  30  cents  silver  (14 
to  21  cents  American)  for  putting  together  the  woodwork  of  a  trunk, 
and  can  earn  from  $2  to  $3  ($1.40  to  $2.10  American)  a  day  in  that 
currency.  The  tot^il  labor  cost  of  a  trunk  is  al)out  70  cents  in  Amer- 
ican money,  and  it  sells  at  wholesale  for  alK)ut  a  dollar  more  than  this 
price. 
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In  spite  of  the  tank  lines,  some  hogsheads  are  still  used  for  handling' 
molasses  and  many  casks  and  barrels  are  employed  in  the  rum  busines8. 
These  are  mostly  imported  in  knock-down  form,  as  are  also  fruit 
crates,  and  are  put  together  in  the  island.  Coopers  earn  $2  gold 
($1.80  American)  a  day  in  the  large  cities  and  $2  silver  ($1.40  Amer- 
ican) in  the  smaller  towns. 

Slat  curtains  and  screens  are  made  in  Cuba  to  some  extent,  and  are 
used  as  window  and  door  shades,  as  awnings,  and  for  signs.  A  finer 
grade  of  curtain  of  this  character  is  imported  from  Germany  in  rolls 
and  made  into  lengths  according  to  order  in  the  local  shops.  The  few 
hands  employed  in  this  industry  iLsually  board  with  their  employer's 
family  and  receive  an  additional  salary  of  $15  in  gold  ($13.50 
American). 

LEATHER  TBADES. 

Salting,  curing,  and  tanning  hides  is  an  industry  subordinate  to 
grazing  in  Cuba.  Only  local  materials  are  consumed.  Little  tanned 
leather  is  exported,  but  2,000,000  hides  are  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  from  Cuba  every  year.  It  is  impossible  for  local  tanners  to 
produce  the  finer  and  more  flexible  grades  of  leather  and  this  is 
imported  for  local  consiunption.  The  tanneries  of  the  island  have  a 
ciipacity  of  40,000  hides  a  month.  They  are  located  principally  at 
Habana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puei-to  Principe. 
Employees  usually  receive  board  and  lodging,  the  nature  of  the 
industry  requiring  their  continuous  presence  at  the  works.  They  are 
paid  from  $30  to  $40  gold  ($27  to  $36  American)  a  month.  Most  of 
the  men  seen  engaged  in  this  occupation  were  whites. 

Aside  from  shoemaking,  which  has  been  mentioned  under  the  cloth- 
ing trades,  the  manufacture  of  harnesses  and  saddles  is  the  only  active 
industry  employing  leather  in  Cuba.  The  census  statistics  report 
1,3J)7  men  engaged  in  this  business.  The  prevailing  wages  in  Habana 
are  $2  silver  ($1.40  American),  with  a  maximum  of  50  cents  (35  cents 
American)  more  for  men  of  exceptional  skill.  In  small  towns  the 
ordinary  hands,  who  do  most  of  the  work,  either  manufacturing  or 
repairing,  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.50  in  silver  (70  cents  to  $1.05  Ameri- 
can). In  American  money  wages  range  from  30  cents  a  day  for  appren- 
tice." to  $1.75  for  highly  skilled  workmen  in  Habana. 

MISCELLANEOTJS  MANUFACTTTBES. 

There  is  no  textile  industry  in  Cuba,  and  mills  for  weaving,  even 
those  making  the  coarse  jute  bags  used  by  sugar  shippers,  would  not 
prove  profitable  under  present  tariff  regulations.  Two  cordage  facto- 
ries under  American  control  have  recently  been  opened  in  Habana 
with  modern  power  machinery.  The  larger  of  these  employs  over  100 
operatives,  8  per  cent  of  whom  are  women.  The  latter  are  employed 
in  spinning,  but  are  reported  to  be  loss  active  and  efficient  than  men. 
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Their  wages  upon  the  piecework  system,  payment  by  the  pound,  aver- 
age $5  a  week  in  Spanish  gold  ($4.50  American).  Boys  doing  the  same 
work  earn  about  $6  ($5.40  American).  There  is  a  lack  of  skilled  work- 
men and  the  labor  cost  of  production  is  greater  than  in  the  United 
States.  A  Cuban  superintendent,  trained  in  the  factory,  is  paid  a  salary 
of  $125  gold  ($112.50  American)  a  month,  and  mechanics  and  engineers 
receive  from  $60  to  $100  gold  ($54  to  $90  American)  a  month. 

There  are  a  few  ropewalks  in  Cuba,  but  they  are  small  private 
undertakings.  The  manufacture  of  palm  rope  and  of  fine  palm-fiber 
bridles  is  a  domestic  industry.  A  man,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
members  of  his  family,  can  make  200  yards  of  palm  rope  a  day,  not 
including  the  time  taken  for  gathering  the  leaves.  This  sells  for  $1.20 
silver  (84  cents  American),  but  in  a  limited  local  market. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  so  common  in  Cuba  that  there  is  suflScient  con- 
sumption of  the  wax  or  stearin-cord  matches  made  in  the  country  to 
support  several  factories.  Wicking  is  imported  from  Spain,  but  most 
of  the  other  materials  used  come  from  the  United  States.  In  two 
adjacent  factories  in  Habana,  with  a  combined  output  of  1,600  gross 
of  boxes  a  day,  wages  and  labor  conditions  were  found  the  same. 
The  total  number  of  operatives  was  200.  In  the  box  department  the 
cardboard  is  cut  and  creased  by  power  machinery  invented  and  manu- 
factured in  Cuba.  The  boxes  are  assembled  by  hand,  by  families  who 
do  the  work  in  their  own  homes.  The  price  paid  for  this  work  is  40 
centavos  silver  (28  cents  American)  a  thousand.  Working  regularly, 
a  woman  or  child  can  earn  the  equivalent  of  40  cents  American  cur- 
rency a  day.  Boxing  and  packing  are  done  by  women  at  the  factory. 
They  are  paid  by  the  gross,  and  their  weekly  earnings  are  equivalent 
to  from  $3.50  to  $7  in  American  money,  according  to  their  skill  and 
the  niunber  of  hours  they  work.  Waxing  the  cord,  ruling,  cutting, 
dipping,  and  cardboard  cutting  are  done  in  separate  apartments,  where 
men  only  are  employed.  They  board  and  lodge  at  the  factory  and 
receive  salaries  of  from  $17  to  $20  a  month  in  Spanish  gold  ($15.30  to 
$18  American).  The  factories  are  well  ventilated  and  roomy,  and  all 
the  operatives  appear  to  be  cheerful,  contented,  and  in  excellent  health. 

Soap  and  candles  are  manufactured  for  the  local  market  in  Habana, 
most  of  the  materials  for  goods  of  finer  grade  being  imported,  although 
domestic  tallow  is  used  to  some  extent.  In  a  factory  employing  100 
operatives  and  outside  men  the  highest-paid  workmen — engineei*s, 
machinists,  and  master  soap  boilers — are  paid  from  $80  to  $100  in  gold 
($72  to  $90  American).  Ordinary  factory  hands  receive  $15  gold 
($13.50  American)  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging.  In  the  packing 
department  of  a  soap  and  perfumery  factory  the  foreman  was  paid  $30 
silver  ($21  American)  a  month  and  board.  Six  other  employees 
(women  and  boys)  were  paid  from  $12  to  $20  silver  ($8.40  to  $14 
American)  a  month. 
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There  is  a  single  paper  mill  in  Cuba,  situated  at  Puentes  Grandes, 
an  incipient  factory  town  near  Habana.  About  180  operatives  are 
employed,  of  whom  40  are  women.  The  latter  are  packers  and  wrap- 
pers and  earn  about  75  cents  silver  (52^  cents  American)  a  da}^  by 
piecework.  A  skilled  hand  can  double  these  wages  by  working  longer 
hours,  as  most  of  the  women  are  irregularly  or  only  half  time  at  the 
factory.  Paper  makers  are  paid  by  the  quintal  of  product,  and  earn 
$2  and  $3  silver  ($1.40  and  $2.10  American)  a  day.  Skilled  mechanics, 
machinists,  and  engineers  are  paid  a  like  amount.  Ordinary  laborers 
receive  $1.20  silver  (84  cents  American)  a  day.  There  are  more  appli- 
cants for  positions  than  can  he  accommodated  in  the  factory. 

BESTAX7BANTS  AND  STORES. 

Cafes  and  fondm^  or  boarding  houses,  are  an  important  institution 
in  every  Cuimn  city.  From  the  point  of  view  of  child  labor,  the 
fonner  present  a  serious  problem  to  those  interested  in  the  social 
welfare  of  the  country.  Young  boys  are  extensively  employed  as 
clerks  in  all  retail  business  in  Cuba,  to  their  own  detriment  from  a 
moral  and  educational  standpoint;  but  it  is  in  the  caf6s  that  the  abuse 
of  this  custom  is  most  evident.  In  the  larger  cities  these  establish- 
ments are  open  from  dawn  till  midnight,  and  while  the  moral  environ- 
ment afforded  is  not  essentially  worse  than  in  many  other  occupations, 
the  young  employees  are  early  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
vice  prevalent  in  a  tropical  city,  and  are  obliged  to  live  under  phyjjicul 
conditions  detrimental  to  their  health  and  bodily  development.  No 
young  man  can  grow  up  to  wholesome  maturity  who  has  spent  seven 
days  a  week  from  boyhood  where  hours  of  sleep  are  short  and  irreg- 
ular, meals  hurried  and  unsubstantial,  and  where  his  education  and 
ideals  have  been  drawn  entirely  from  the  talk  of  the  caf^  tables.  The 
one  alleviating  circumstance  is  that  these  children,  even  when  not 
relatives  of  the  proprietor,  are  treated  as  members  of  his  family. 
Their  scanty  earnings  are  left  in  his  hands  until  they  are  ready  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves  or  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment where  they  have  been  employed. 

Hotel  and  restaumnt  waiters  are  organized  into  unions  in  Habana. 
Their  salaries  are  naturally  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  places  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  also  furnished 
them.  According  to  the  secretary  of  the  Habana  union,  salaries  vary 
from  $15  ($10.50  American)  a  month  in  small  establishments  and  cheap 
boarding  houses  to  $25  and  $30  ($22.50  and  $27  American)  in  the  lead- 
ing hotels.  Small  places  pay  in  silver  and  higher-class  places  in  gold. 
Tipping  is  not  customary.  The  salaries  of  cooks  average  from  $5  to 
$10  more  than  those  of  waiters. 

It  is  customary  for  Imrbers  to  receive  one-half  the  earnings  of  their 
chairs.  Naturally  the  amount  varies  in  different  shops.  In  some 
places  in  Habana  a  salary  of  $40  gold  ($36  American)  a  month  is  paid ; 
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but  the  average  income  of  barbers  is  reported  to  be  rather  less  than 
this  in  cities,  and  not  over  $20  or  $25  silver  ($14  or  $17.50  American) 
in  smaller  towns. 

The  census  statistics  report  14,533  salesmen,  inchiding  street  venders, 
in  Cuba,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  foreign  whites.  Very  many  of  these 
are  young  boys.  There  are  few  Jews  in  the  island.  The  earnings  of 
peddlers  and  other  petty  merchants  are  not  large.  Frequently  they 
sell  goods  for  some  small  capitalist  or  manufacturer  for  a  percentage 
of  the  receipts.  One  can  judge  of  their  earnings  onl}'^  by  their  scale  of 
living,  which  often  is  not  above  that  of  common  laborers. 

Salesmen  and  clerks  in  retail  stores  receive  from  $10  to  $80  gold  ($9 
to  $72  American)  a  month,  usually  with  board  and  lodging.  A  large 
majority  of  the  merchants  and  commercial  employees  are  Spaniards. 
The  young  men  come  to  the  island  without  families  and  do  not  quickly 
form  permanent  connections  in  Cuba,  and  so  conditions  are  genemlly 
favorable,  both  in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  to  a  continuance  of 
the  old-time  custom  of  making  the  employees  of  a  house  one  large  fam- 
ily, where  all,  from  the  proprietor  to  the  youngest  apprentice,  gather 
around  one  table  and  sleep  under  one  roof.  In  a  large  hotel  in  one  of 
the  principal  Cuban  cities  the  whole  force  of  employees,  from  cook  and 
dishwasher  to  the  proprietor  and  his  wife,  have  been  seen  dining  at  the 
same  table.  Of  course  all  these  people  were  whites,  and  probably  all 
were  Spaniards. 

In  large  wholesale  houses  confidential  clerks  are  paid  as  high  as  $100 
gold  ($90  American)  a  month.  Good  office  men  sometimes  command 
$1,500  or  $2,000  gold  ($1,350  or  $1,800  American)  a  year.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  employed  these  salaries  are  less  com- 
mon than  in  the  United  States.  The  more  extensive  employment  of 
apprentices,  young  boys,  and  other  low-priced  labor  makes  the  aver- 
age salary  on  any  large  pay  roll  in  Cuba  much  less  than  the  mean  sal- 
ary of  the  same  establishment  and  very  much  less  than  the  average 
salary  paid  in  an  establishment  of  the  same  grade  in  an  American  city 

of  equal  size. 

MTJNlCIPAIi  SERVICE. 

The  civil  service  pays  higher  salaries  for  equivalent  work  than 
private  enterprises,  a  condition  opposite  to  that  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  While  $1,200  gold  ($1,080  American)  a  year  is  about  the 
maximum  to  which  a  salaried  employee  of  a  commercial  house  in  Cuba 
can  aspire,  it  Is  but  the  income  of  an  ordinary  clerk  in  the  Government 
service.  Assistant  clerks  begin  at  about  $500  a  year  in  American  cur- 
rency. The  salary  schedules  in  the  insular  Government  do  not  vary  much 
from  those  at  Washington.  Each  municipality  controls  its  own  cler- 
ical service.  Salaries  range  higher,  but  conform  in  a  general  way  to 
those  paid  by  private  enterprises  in  each  communit3\ 

Letter  carriers  are  paid  $600  and  $700  a  year  in  American  currency 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Cuba,  $400  and  $500  in  cities  of  the  second  class, 
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and  from  $240  to  $300  in  the  smaller  towns.  Railway  mail  clerks 
receive  from  $240  to  $600  a  year.  Police  salaries  are  about  the  same. 
Patrolmen  in  Habana  are  paid  $600  a  year. 

The  wages  of  street  cleaners,  waterworks  men,  and  other  municipal 
employees  of  a  similar  character  vary  according  to  the  prevailing 
wages  of  the  locality.  Laborers  employed  by  the  Habana  authorities 
are  paid  $1  a  day  in  American  currency.  In  most  of  the  interior 
towns  in  western  Cuba  $1  silver  (70  cents  American)  is  paid. 

The  Habana  Gras  and  Electric  (Company  has  250  employees  on  its  pay 
rolls.  All  salaries  are  in  Spanish  gold.  The  manager  and  the  chief 
engineer  receive  $5,000  ($4,500  American),  and  their  assistants  each 
receive  $3,000  ($2,700  American)  per  annum.  Office  men  and  collec- 
tors get  from  $45  to  $125  ($40.50  to  $112.50  American)  a  month. 

In  the  electric-light  plant  the  following  monthly  wage  schedule  is  in 
force: 

Chief  engineer $100  ($90  American) 

Chief  machinist $68  ($61.20  American) 

Dynamo  repairer $60  ($54  American) 

Carpenter $60  ($54  American) 

Jjamp  and  line  men $50  ($45  American ) 

Firemen $45  ($40.50  American) 

Helpers  and  oilers $38  ($34.20  American ) 

Coal  handlers $30  ( $27  A  merican ) 

In  the  gas  plant  the  monthly  wage  schedule  is  as  follows: 


Sui)erintendent $130.00 

Engineer $108.33 

Timekeeper $100. 00 

Meter  repairer $75. 00 

Gas  fitters $60  to  $75. 00 

Mechanics $60.00 

Purifier  foreman $60. 00 

Gasometer  readern $60. 00 

Oven  foremen $50. 00 

Fireman $48.00 

Helpers $35  to  $40. 00 

Lamp  lighten? $21. 10 


($117  American) 
($97.50  American) 
($90  American) 
($67.50  American) 
($54  to  $67.50  American) 
($54  American) 
($54  American) 
($54  American) 
($45  American) 
($43.20  American) 
($31.50  to  $36  American) 
($18.99  American) 


The    public   works   department    jmid    the   following  daily   wages 
(American  currency)  in  different  provinces  during  the  year  1900: 


WA(iES  (AMERICAN  (aTRRENCY)  PAID  BY  PUBLIC  WORKS   DEPARTMENT  IN  FIVE 

PROVINCES.  1900. 


OfCUpHtloilM. 


Machinists 

Firemen 

('Rrpentere 

Masons 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

Carters 

Laborers: 

Hiffhest 

Lowest 

Usual 


iPinardel 
Rio. 


S3. 50 
1.75 
2.50 
2,50 


.80 


Habana. 


$3.00 
1.50 
1.25 


Matan- 
za.M. 


r2.50 
1.50 


1.50 
1.40 


.70 


Santa    |   Puerto 
Clara.     Principe. 


SI.  20 
.60 
.80 


51.00 
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Reviewing  the  general  situation  in  Cuba,  it  is  seen  that  if  we  make 
a  broad  division  of  labor  into  urban  and  rural,  the  hours  of  labor  are 
nearly  uniform  for  each  class.  About  ten  hours'  effective  work  is 
expected  of  paid  hands  in  the  cities  and  about  eleven  in  the  country. 
There  is  a  tendency,  partially  realized  in  some  occupations,  to  shorten 
this  period.  Women  are  usually  paid  by  the  piece  and  voluntarily 
work  short  time. 

Female  operatives  are  employed  in  the  tobacco  trades  and  in  match 
factories,  paper  mills,  and  similar  establishments,  for  box  making, 
packing,  and  labeling  light  goods.  They  also  strip  leaf  tobacco.  In 
all  of  the  factory  trades  there  may  be  6,000  or  7,000  employed  in  the 
island.  Their  earnings  vary  from  30  cents  to  $1  a  day  in  American 
currency.  Women  are  also  employed  as  sewing  women  and  in  laundry 
work,  and  can  earn  slightly  more,  as  a  rule,  in  these  occupations.  As 
dressmakers  and  saleswomen  in  fashionable  establishments  they  may 
earn  as  much  as  $50  a  month.  White  women  do  not  work  in  the  fields 
for  hire.  Negro  women  employed  in  the  cane  fields  are  paid  the  same 
wages  as  men. 

Unskilled  laborers  in  Cuba,  whether  employed  on  the  plantations  or 
4n  the  cities,  earn  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  day  in  American  currency. 
Over  half  of  the  workers  of  Cuba  belong  to  this  class.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  these  are  whites,  and  .43,000  of  them  are  Spaniards. 
Conditions  in  Cuba  seem  to  indicate  that  white  men  can  sometimes 
compete  with  Negroes  in  the  Tropics  in  work  requiring  the  severest 
physical  exertion  and  receiving  the  lowest  compensation. 

Between  unskilled  laborers  and  the  highest-paid  hand  workers  are 
men  engaged  in  occupations  that  require  some  skill,  but  do  not  demand 
great  physical  exertion.  Such  are  painters,  tinners,  leather  workers, 
and  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  fobacco  trades.  They  can  earn 
a  wage  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  in  American  currency. 

Skilled  workmen  in  trades  requiring  exceptional  intelligence  or  some 
physical  labor,  such  as  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  and  most  high- 
grade  mechanics,  can  earn  a  daily  wage  of  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  in 
American  money. 

Salesmen,  clerks,  and  many  factory  operatives  live  under  conditions 
that  enable  them  to  work  for  an  apparently  low  salary.  The}'-  become 
virtually  members  of  the  family  of  their  employer.  Their  money 
wages  are  almost  net  savings,  and  the  personal  relations  the}"  estab- 
lish with  the  head  of  the  establishment  where  they  work  assure  them 
permanent  positions  during  good  behavior.  Most  employees  of  this 
class  are  Spaniards.  Their  nominal  wages  are  about  50  cents  a  da}"  in 
American  currency,  but  their  real  wages  are  three  times  that  amount. 
*  Outside  of  the  learned  professions,  the  highest  income  a  man  can 
hope  to  earn  in  Cuba  for  personal  services — exclusive  of  profits — is 
not  much  over  $1,200  gold  ($1,080  American)  a  year.  Public  employ- 
ment and  a  very  few  other  occupations  may  offer  higher  awards,  but 
they  are  so  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  rule. 
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In  spite  of  the  large  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  in  Cuba,  theunder- 
supply  seems  to  be  in  that  particular  division  of  the  working  people. 
There  is  complaint  of  overcrowding  in  nearly  every  trade  and  profes- 
sion. But  this  complaint  frequently  comes  from  imperfectly  trained 
men  who  can  not  compete  with  competent  workmen  in  the  trade  they 
profess  to  follow.  Employers  and  foremen  report  that  the  oversupply 
of  skilled  labor  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  a  master  of  his 
craft  can  always  find  employment. 

The  labor  cost  of  all  kinds  of  production  is  relatively  higher  in  Cuba 
than  in  the  United  State:^.  Men  cost  less,  but  work  costs  more.  In  con- 
sidering the  total  labor  supply  of  the  island  this  is  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  ratio  of  human  efficiency  to  natural  wealth  in  Cuba  is 
smaller  than  the  population  statistics  indicate.  This  is  why  large  unde- 
veloped resources  and  low  wages  are  found  side  by  side. 

COST  AND  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

As  compared  with  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  living  is  high  in 
Cuba  and  the  standard  of  living  is  low.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher 
than  in  the  English  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  about  the  same  as 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  standard  of  living  is  higher  than  in  the  latter 
island,  as  labor  commands  a  better  price,  but  this  is  evidenced  luther 
in  the  superior  well-being — the  better-fed  appearance — of  the  Cuban 
laborer  as  compared  with  the  Porto  Rican  than  in  increased  culture 
advantages  or  greater  comfort  and  refinement  in  the  home  surroundings. 

BTJBAIi  AND  TJBBAN. 

In  visiting  the  cottage  of  tlui  country  laborer,  or  even  of  the  small 
landowner,  an  American  visitor  is  apt  to  receive  an  impression  of 
arrested  development.  The  palm-bark  hut  and  general  surroundings 
are  not  essentially  different — making  allowance  for  another  climate — 
than  those  of  the  new  settler  on  our  Western  frontier.  The  sod  house 
or  the  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer,  especiall}"  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  does 
not  contain  many  more  conveniences  than  the  Cuban  homestead.  Both 
are  probably  surrounded  by  a  large  area  of  undeveloped  country  invit- 
ing the  laborer  to  an  assured  reward  for  his  toil.  But  here  the  resem- 
blance ceases.  The  condition  of  the  one  is  dynamic,  of  the  other 
static.  The  pioneer  regards  his  present  surroundings  as  merely  tem- 
porary, the  Cuban  is  settled  in  his  for  life  or  for  genei^tions. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  country  dweller  of  Cuba,  whether  he 
were  laborer  or  great  proprietor,  lived  in  the  manner  of  the  earliest 
colonists.  His  house  was  an  adaptation  of  the  wigwam  of  the  Indiarl, 
and  its  furnishings  such  as  his  own  skill  and  the  scanty  internal  com- 
merce of  the  island  could  supply.  Landowners  with  leagues  of  pas- 
ture and  hundreds  of  cattle  had  few  comforts  they  did  not  share  with 
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the  commonest  laborers.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  su^r  was  flooding  the  island  with  gold,  *  but  little 
improvement  had  been  made  in  the  primitive  manner  of  living.  A 
favorite  saying  of  the  people,  we  are  told  b}'  one  of  the  governors, 
was  that  ''nothing  is  lost  by  doing  nothing."  Men  who  did  not  care 
to  improve  their  homes  naturally  did  little  for  public  improvement. 
In  1850  the  city  of  Trinidad,  with  18,000  population,  had  no  city  hall, 
city  water,  public  schools,  charities,  watchmen,  or  police.  The  only 
municipal  enterprise  was  a  few  city  lights  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription. In  Cardenas,  which  at  that  time  had  5,000  inhabitants,  the 
only  item  of  municipal  expense  was  for  the  board  of  the  prisoners. 
The  street  lights  and  night  watch  of  Santiago  were  paid  for  by  private 
subscription.  Habana  itself  had  no  municipal  tax  for  police,  educa- 
tion, charities,  or  public  works,  except  a  carriage  tax  for  paving. 
With  these  conditions  prevailing  in  the  cities,  naturally  still  less  was 
done  in  the  country.  Order  was  maintained  by  an  irregular  body  of 
citizen  police,  who  served  by  turns  and  seldom  were  on  duty.  No 
provision  was  made  for  roads,  schools,  or  other  public  services  and 
conveniences. 

While  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  last  flfty  years,  progress 
has  been  retarded  by  a  reactionary  government,  by  fifteen  years  of 
internal  warfare  and  the  consequent  unsettled  political  condition,  by 
social  and  economic  changes  attending  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  by  a  constantly  decreasing  protit  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the 
principal  crop  of  the  island,  which  has  prevented  any  increase  and  at 
times  tended  to  lower  wages.  So  the  Cuban  country  people  have  not 
changed  materially  in  their  way  of  living  from  the  time  they  first 
came  to  the  island.  They  are  a  sort  of  permanent  pioneers.  Except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  or  when  organized  as  planta- 
tion laborers,  they  do  not  make  their  presence  felt,  as  do  American 
and  European  settlers,  by  visible  modifications  of  the  landscape. 
They  occupy  the  land  without  taking  possession  of  it.  They  are  not 
home  builders,  although  frequently  much  attached  to  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  not  a  wandering  people.  Many  causes  contribute  to 
make  the  Cubans  what  they  are,  but  climate  and  indolence  count  for 
less  than  is  popularly  supposed.  Undisturbed  ti-adition  and  inherited 
custom,  fixed  by  long  isolation  from  the  modern  world,  have  been 
important  factors  in  detennining  their  present  condition.  The  Cubans 
lack  initiative,  but  with  opportunities  and  right  suggestions  they  seem 
qualified  to  keep  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  manner  of 
living. 

The  home  of  a  countryman  on  the  western  borders  of  Puerto 
Principe  may  be  described  as  typical.  It  chanced  to  be  a  little  apart 
from  the  bridle  path,  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  The  house  had  been 
erected  since  the  war,  and  contained  two  rooms  and  an  open  shed  where 
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American)  a  day  will  pay  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  unmar- 
ried mechanic.  Laboring  men  actually  support  families  on  this  amount. 
In  smaller  cities  the  cost  of  living  is  from  20  to  40  per  cent  less  than 
in  Habana. 

The  bill  of  fare  in  a  workingman's  restaurant  is  a  combination  of 
Creole  and  Spanish.  Fresh  meat,  stews,  rice,  !)cans,  bread,  and  wine 
are  served.  Tables  are  laid  with  cloths,  and  while  there  are  tidy  and 
untidy  places  in  Cuba,  as  elsewhere,  the  table  service  is  better  than  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  difference  between  a  workingman's  res- 
taurant and  a  first-class  caf^  in  Habana  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the 
difference  tetween  places  of  the  same  grade  in  the  United  States.  The 
price  of  single  dishes  in  places  frequented  by  clerks  and  business  men 
seldom  exceeds  15  cents  in  American  currency.  The  average  cost  of 
meals  at  the  most  prepossessing  hotels  to  be  found  in  the  island  is 
from  20  to  50  cents  in  American  money. 

The  man  who  tries  to  support  a  family  on  a  workingman's  wages  in 
Habana,  Cienfuegos,  or  any  of  the  larger  cities  of  Cuba  has  a  rather 
more  difficult  problem  before  him.  He  is  competing  with  S|mniards, 
who  are  usually  single  men.  He  finds  the  question  of  housing  his 
family  an  unusually  hard  one  to  solve,  although  his  other  expenses  are 
not  necessarily  much  higher  in  proportion  to  his  wages  than  those  of 
a  European  workingman. 

It  is  evident  that  where  employees  are  frequently  l>oarded  and 
lodged  or  are  given  one  or  two  meals  a  day  by  their  employers,  as 
happens  in  most  of  the  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  houses  of 
Culm,  a  single  man  has  relatively  a  very  great  advantage  over  a  mar- 
ried man.  He  either  has  no  sepamte  establishment  or  can  reduce  his 
outside  expenses  to  a  minimum.  As  a  result  he  can  work  for  less 
wages  and  still  save  a  part  of  his  earnings,  where  a  married  man 
exhausts  all  his  income  in  maintaining  his  family.  For  this  reason, 
because  it  discourages  marriage  until  late  in  life  and  creates  an  aver- 
sion to  the  responsibilities  of  a  family,  the  Spanish  system  of  organiz- 
ing a  business  upon  a  domestic  basis  seems  to  be  contmry  to  private 
morality  and  public  welfare.  In  Cuba  it  certainly  has  the  effect  sug- 
gested, and  the  social  condition  is  probably  worse  and  wages  lower 
because  it  exists.  It  is  a  cause  contributory  to  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  married  persons  in  Cuba  is  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  in 
the  United  States. 

TENEMENTS. 

In  large  cities  and  growing  towns  rents  are  very  high.  They  return 
from  12  to  30  per  cent  on  the  investment.  While  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes  do  not  present  all  of  the  bad  conditions  found  in  the  crowded 
quarters  of  some  American  cities,  and  their  sanitary  condition  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  American  oc<!upation,  they  justify  all  the 
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complaints  that  are  made  against  them  by  the  working  people  who  are 
obliged  to  l>e  their  occupants.  The  laborers'  tenements  of  Habana 
are  known  locally  as  solares^  and  usually  present  a  very  respectable 
appearance  from  the  street.  There  is  a  one  or  two  story  front  not 
unlike  that  of  a  middle-class  private  residence.  The  difference  appears 
when  one  passes  the  main  entrance  and  looks  down  the  long,  narrow 
lane  of  an  interior.  This  alley  may  be  anywhere  from  6  to  15  feet 
wide  and  is  not  roofed,  but  it  sometimes  has  a  tile  or  cement  pavement. 
Since  sanitary  inspections  have  been  inaugurated  the  latter  is  usually 
fairly  clean,  though  frequently  without  visible  drainage  outlet.  On 
either  side  is  a  long  row  of  one  Or  two  story  buildings  of  frame  or 
masoniT,  making  a  continuous  wall,  broken  only  by  the  doors  that 
face  each  other  at  10  or  12  foot  intervals.  If  the  building  has  a  sec- 
ond floor,  a  balcony  runs  along  the  second  story  on  either  hand. 
Behind  each  door  is  a  room  12  feet  square  or  more,  accomn^odating  a 
family.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  people  live  in  a  single  alley  of  this  kind 
extending  back  to  the  end  of  the  lot.  There  will  be  but  one  or  possi- 
bly two  water-closets  or  privies,  and  one  water  faucet  for  the  whole 
number.  Much  of  the  cooking  is  done  in  the  open  air,  in  the  limited 
space  before  the  dwellings.  As  the  doors  are  often  the  only  source  of 
light  and  air,  there  is  absolutely  no  privacy.  Such  rooms  rent  in  Habana 
for  1  eentene — $5  gold  ($4. 50  American) — a  month.  The  old  Roman  law 
right  of  possession  is  so  respected  in  the  Spanish  codes  that  it  takes 
about  two  months  to  evict  a  tenant.  The  result  is  that  landlords  compel 
their  renters  to  keep  paid  up  two  months  in  advance  or  to  give  bond 
for  payment.  In  nolares  of  the  better  clavss — that  is,  cleaner  and  in  a 
better  part  of  the  city,  for  accommodations  are  practica,lly  the  same — 
rents  are  still  higher.  In  a  two-story  building  of  this  class,  occupied 
in  part  by  Negro  tenants,  the  front  rooms  facing  the  street  rent  for 
$10  and  $14  gold  ($9  and  $12.60  American)  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  respectively,  and  interior  rooms  rent  for  $7  gold  ($6.30  Ameri- 
can) each.  A  small,  one-story,  four-room  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
Habana,  in  a  workingman's  quarter,  rents  for  $20  silver  a  month,  or 
between  $14  and  $15  in  American  currency.  In  Cienfuegos  small 
tenements  for  workingmen  rent  for  $12  silver  ($8.40  American)  a 
month.  In  that  city  water  has  to  be  bought  at  about  1  cent  a  gallon. 
Three  dollars  in  American  currency  will  rent  a  laborer's  tenement  of 
two  or  three  rooms  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Cuba. 

This  question  of  high  rents  and  poor  accommodation  has  been  agitated 
by  the  workingmen  of  Habana  for  several  years,  and  a  delegation  from 
some  of  the  organizations  recently  petitioned  the  military  governor  to 
interfere  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  interest  a  man  might  exact  from 
tenement  investments.  Nothing  of  this  sort  could  be  done,  however, 
and  the  problem  still  remains  a  serious  one  in  that  city.  With  lower 
interest  mtes — which  ma}'  be  hoped  for  after  the  present  reconstruction 
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period  is  over — it  is  probable  that  more  buildings  for  rental  wili  be 
erected.  The  effect  of  the  extensions  of  the  electric  railway  in  broad- 
ening out  the  available  building  area  has  not  yet  been  appreciated. 
As  indicated  later,  the  workingmen  have  begun  to  make  an  effort  at 
self-help  by  organizing  building  associations  among  themselves. 

COST  OF  PBOVISIOKS,  CLOTHINa,  ETC. 

The  cost  of  provisions  varies  in  different  provinces  and  cities.  Matan- 
zas  is  considered  a  cheaper  place  to  live  than  Cienfuegos,  though  it  is 
the  larger  city  of  the  two.  In  Habana  the  following  retail  prices  (in 
cents,  silver)  of  provisions  were  copied  from  price  lists  exposed  in  the 
market  place  in  April,  1902: 

Jerked  beef  {lamjo) pound. .  12c.  (  8Jc.  American) 

Beans  {garahanzas) do 3c.  (  2c.    American) 

Potatoes do 3c.  (  2c.    American) 

Potatoes 25  pounds. .  60c.  (42c.    American) 

Garlic pound..  6c.  (  4c.    American) 

Rice do 3c.  (  2c.    American) 

Bread do 8c  (  5Jc.  American) 

Milk liter  (about  1  quart) . .  12c.  (  8Jc.  American) 

The  price  of  fresh  beef  ranges  from  9  to  26  cents  (6  to  18  cents 
American)  a  pound  in  Habana. 

The  rope-soled  canvas  slippers  universally  worn  by  certain  classes 
of  mechanics  and  laborers  sell  at  wholesale  for  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a 
dozen  in  silver  ($1.23  to  $1.75  American).  Canvas  shoes  cost  from 
$1.25  to  $2  (87i  cents  to  $1.40  American),  underwear  from  35  cents 
to  $1  (24i  to  70  cents  American),  shirts  $1  (70  cents  American),  stock- 
ings 20  cents  (14  cents  American)  or  more,  and  light  goods — prints 
and  muslins — worn  by  ladies  are  sold  at  retail  as  low  as  5  cents  silver, 
or  3  and  4  cents  in  American  currency,  a  yard.  A  pair  of  working- 
man's  trousers  costs  from  $1  (70  cent^  American)  up.  All  the  prices 
quoted  arc  in  the  workingman's  currency,  silver.  A  fair  tailor-made 
suit  can  be  l)ought  for  from  $15  to  $18  in  gold  ($13.50  to  $16.20 
American).  Taking  the  clothing  and  furnishing  market  in  general, 
prices  average  about  what  they  do  in  the  United  States.  Some  things, 
especially  American  goods,  cost  more,  but  there  are  other  articles, 
like  imported  cloths,  that  cost  less.  Army  officers  occasionally  made 
it  a  point  to  purchase  a  supply  of  fine-grade  khaki  for  uniforms  in 
Cuba  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 

The  system  of  purchasing  in  Cuba  resembles  that  in  some  foreign 
quarters  of  large  American  cities.  Goods  are  bought  in  veiy  small 
quantities,  and  most  of  the  money  taken  over  the  countei's  of  retail 
stores  IS  copper.  One  result  of  this  is  that  provisions  cost  the  com- 
mon people  more  and  that  prices  do  not  easily  vary  from  a  conven- 
tional standard.     On  a  falling  market  this  last  feature  is  an  advantage 
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to  the  retailer.  It  is  often  said  that  the  small  shopkeepei*s  are  the 
ones  who  have  benefited  most  by  the  reduction  in  food  tariffs  made 
by  the  American  authorities.  While  this  is  in  a  degree  time  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  especially  in  small  towns  and  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  the  island,  it  is  only  partially  true  of  Habana,  as  the  prices 
quoted  above  indicate.  The  latter  had  followed  closely  the  fall  of 
prices  in  the  wholesale  market  occasioned  by  the  stagnation  in  the 
sugar  trade.  They  are  considerably  lower  than  the  prices  in  the  retail 
shops  outside  of  Habana. 

The  home  of  the  prosperous  Cuban  mechanic,  if  his  income  is  regu- 
lar and  the  times  are  normal,  is  furnished  more  simply,  but  about  as 
comfortably  as  that  of  the  American  workingman.  "He  usually  does 
not  have  as  much  room,  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  internal 
economy  of  his  household  reveals  diflFerences  that  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface.  His  children  may  attend  a  public  or  a  cheap  private 
school  ai:  intervals,  but  his  daughters  do  not  take  music  lessons  and 
his  sons  seldom  can  aspire  to  a  career  higher  than  that  of  their  father. 
He  is  not  as  liberally  supplied  with  books,  periodicals,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  culture  as  the  American;  there  is  no  piano,  and  never  a 
savings  account.  Only  in  very  exceptional  instances  does  he  own  a 
house  or  have  interest-bearing  investments.  Unless  he  be  a  Spaniard 
and  a  member  of  one  of  the  Spanish  provincial  clubs  or  prominent  in 
some  political  organization,  he  has  little  access  to  social  advantages 
that  take  him  outside  his  tirade  companionships.  The  limitations  that 
surround  him  seem  so  obvious  and  so  inexorable  that  he  seldom  has 
his  ambition  awakened  to  overcome  them.  He  is  in  tempemment 
more  mercurial  than  the  American  and  less  dogged  at  hammering  out 
his  ends.  So  his  family  life  is  apt  to  be  marked  by  an  air  of  careless 
content,  broken  occasionally  by  abrupt  transitions  to  discoumgement, 
pessimism,  and  melancholy.  He  has  no  constant  plan  for  getting 
ahead  in  the  world;  therefore  his  personal  and  family  expenditures 
are  usually  ill  regulated.  His  economies,  when  not  dictated  by  abso- 
lute necessity,  do  not  count,  for  what  he  saves  in  one  place  he  wastes  in 
another.  Because  he  makes  expensive  purchases  now  and  then  or 
indulges  in  some  unusual  luxury  it  does  not  follow  that  his  means 
justify  this.  So,  judging  by  surface  indications  alone,  one  is  often 
deceived  as  to  a  man's  real  income  or  standard  of  living.  In  one 
instance  a  family,  whose  living  room  was  furnished  with  fine  imported 
reed  furniture,  was  supported  by  the  wife  with  her  earnings  as  a  ciga- 
rette packer. 

Though  few  workmen  would  admit  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  is  rising  in  Cuba.  Nommal  wages  are  not 
increasing,  but  their  purchasing  power  is  greater.  Houses  are  larger 
and  better  built.  There  are  more  conveniences  for  getting  about.  All 
kinds  of  public  services  are  better,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
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public  schools.  More  care  is  taken  of  the  public  health.  Clubs  and 
benefit  societies  are  becoming  more  eflScient  agencies  for  culture  and 
relief.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  occupations,  and  more  and  quicker 
avenues  to  promotion  are  open  than  formerly.  The  competition  of 
slavery  and  of  slavery-bred  workmen  has  disappeared.  In  some  parts 
of  the  island  there  may  not  be  the  rude  abundance  of  former  times, 
but  there  is  a  more  intelligent  utilization  of  what  resources  remain. 
All  these  influences  have  advanced  the  general  welfare  of  the  working 
people.  Without  necessary'  statistics,  and  observing  conditions  at  the 
ver}^  nadir  of  an  economic  depression,  it  is  diflicult  to  prove  or  to  get 
the  assent  of  working  people  to  the  general  proposition  that  the^^  are 
better  oflf  than  formerly;  but,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  specific 
inquiries  into  the  household  economy  and  the  details  of  dail}"  life  of 
the  laboring  people  of  a  generation  ago  it  is  shown  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  progress  toward  a  higher  standard  of  culture  and 
physical  well-being. 

LEGISLATION. 

LABOR  OBGANIZATIOKS  AND  MEETINGS. 

There  have  been  no  laws  enacted  for  Cuba,  either  bj'^  the  Spanish  or 
by  the  military  government,  relating  specifically  to  labor.  Indeed, 
the  lal)or  legislation  of  Spain  itself  only  began  with  the  limited 
employers'  liability  act  of  1899,  which  went  into  eflFect  after  the 
American  occupation  of  Cuba.  There  are,  however,  provisions  in  the 
civil  and  penal  codes  of  the  island  that  affect  labor  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  two  acts  supplementary  to  the  Spanish  constitution  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  remain  in  force  which  have  more  or  less  directly 
to  do  with  labor  unions,  benefit  societies,  and  public  assemblies  of 
workingmen. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  law  of  associations,  which  regulates  the 
method  of  organization,  powci*s,  and  liabilities  of  all  associations 
except  the  (Catholic  Church  not  organized  for  business  purposes. 
Under  this  law  every  association  must  be  registered — for  this  there  is 
no  fee — with  the  governor  of  the  province  where  it  is  organized,  and 
must  file  with  the  same  authority  a  cop}^  of  its  constitution,  which  shall 
state  its  object,  place  of  meeting,  funds,  if  an}^  and  the  legal  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  latter  in  case  the  society  dissolves.  All  amend- 
ments must  be  similarly  filed.  Branch  organizations  in  other  provinces 
must  file  duplicate  papers  with  their  respective  authorities.  No  asso- 
ciation is  allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  an  existing  association.  Notice 
of  general  sessions  must  be  given  the  authorities  at  lea^t  twenty-four 
hours  before  they  are  held,  and  regular  or  special  sessions,  if  held 
outside  the  place  of  meeting  stated  in  the  papers  filed  with  the  pro- 
vincial governor,  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  public-meetings 
act  referred  to  below.     A  roll  of  the  members  and  the  names  and  titles 
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of  the  officers  must  also  be  reported  after  each  election.  Benefit 
societies  must  render  a  semiannual  statement  of  their  finances  to  the 
Government.  Public  officers  must  be  allowed  access  to  the  meeting 
places  of  societies  organized  under  this  law  at  all  times.  After  being 
duly  authorized  an  association  can  be  compelled  to  dissolve  only  by 
order  of  coui"t,  rendered  after  action  brought  by  the  public  prosecutor 
for  violation  either  of  the  law  of  associations  or  of  the  penal  code. 

The  public-meetings  act  defines  every  meeting  as  public  which  con- 
sists of  more  than  twenty  persons  assembling  outside  their  dwelling, 
unless  such  assembly  constitutes  a  regular  meeting  of  an  authorized 
association  at  its  regular  meeting  place.  In  case  of  public  meetings 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  governor  of  the  province  in  provincial 
capitals,  or  to  the  municipal  authorities  in  other  towns,  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  proposed  meeting  is  to  be  held,  stating  its  purpose 
and  the  time  and  place  of  assembling.  Public  streets  and  squares, 
where  ti-affic  might  be  impeded,  can  not  be  designated  as  meeting 
places.  At  all  public  meetings  Government  officers  shall  be  present, 
and  no  business  not  specified  in  the  preliminary  notice  to  the  authori- 
ties shall  be  transacted. 

PRIVATE  BIGHTS. 

According  to  the  civil  code  in  force  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  a  con- 
tract for  service  is  perfected  b}'  mere  consent  (art.  1258);  for  any 
service  not  forbidden  by  law  (art.  1271);  it  must  be  for  a  lawful  con- 
sidei^ation  (art.  1275);  it  may  be  in  any  form  (art.  1278);  it  may  be  for 
a  fixed  i>eriod  or  not,  but  can  not  be  for  life  (art.  1583).  A  servant 
dismissed  without  cause  before  the  expiration  of  his  contmct  may 
recover  fifteen  days'  additional  salary.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between 
an  employer  and  an  employee  as  to  fact  of  payment  or  as  to  rate  of 
payment,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  employee  (art.  1584). 
Field  hands,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  other  laborers  hired  for  a  cer- 
tain period  can  not  leave  work  or  be  dismissed  without  sufl  cient  cause 
before  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

With  the  exception  of  a  general  order  issued  by  the  military  gover- 
nor establishing  an  eight-hour  day  for  workingmen  in  Government 
service,  there  is  no  legislation  in  Cuba  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor  or  the  employment  of  the  sexes.  There  is  a  special  law, 
amendatory  to  the  penal  code,  which  forbids  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  in  perilous  acrobatic  feats,  and  forbids  the 
employment,  by  a  manager  or  owner,  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age  of  other  parents  or  of  his  own  children  under  12  years  of  age,  in  a 
circus  or  similar  exhibition.  The  school  law  of  Cuba  makes  attendance 
compulsory  for  all  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14, 
but  for  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodations  this  law  is  not  uni- 
formly enforced.     However,  arrests  have  recently  been  made  and  fines 
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imposed  for  its  violation  in  Habana  and  Trinidad,  and  possibly  in  other 
towns  where  the  schools  are  not  filled  to  their  full  seating  capacity. 

There  is  no  legislation  affecting  fines  and  deductions  from  wages  by 
employers  or  company  stores  and  other  institutions  that  are  manipu- 
lated to  lessen  the  real  wages  of  workingmen.  Nor  are  there  special 
regulations  governing  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  in  factories  and 
workshops.  In  case  of  unusual  abuses  the  health  or  police  authorities 
may  interfere.  As  mentioned  before,  the  former  have  recently  for- 
bidden the  employment  of  consumptives  in  the  cigar  factories  of 
Habana. 

Spanish  law  does  not  recognize  injunctions  as  understood  in  the 
United  States.  Their  place  is  taken  by  special  mandates  of  military 
or  administrative  officers.  Intimidation*  is  partially  provided  for  by 
article  515  of  the  penal  code,  which  provides  that:  "  Whoever  without 
authority  of  law  violently  prevents  another  from  doing  what  is  not 
prohibited  by  law,  or  compels  him  to  do  something  against  his  will, 
whether  the  act  be  right  or  not  in  itself,  shall  be  punished  by  impri3on- 
ment  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  and  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  $46.50  nor  more  than  the  exjuivalent  of 
$465  in  American  currency." 

No  special  laws  defining  employers'  liability  exist  in  Cuba.  There 
are  provisions  relating  to  criminal  negligence.  In  general,  negligence 
has  to  be  proved  to  recover  damages.  Thus,  an  employee  may  recover 
damages  from  a  negligent  employer  under  article  1902  of  the  civil 
code,  which  provides  that:  "One  who  by  act  or  omission  causes  dam- 
age to  another,  when  there  is  fault  or  negligence,  shall  be  obliged 
to  repair  the  damage  done."  A  subsequent  article  of  the  same  code 
provides  for  the  general  liability  of  proprietors  of  manufacturing 
establishments  for  damages  caused  by  boiler  explosions  and  similar 
accidents,  where  there  is  negligence.  By  article  1603  of  the  same 
code  an  employer  is  liable  for  damages  caused  by  his  employees  when 
engaged  in  his  service,  and  by  the  following  article  he  is  given  power 
to  recover  in  turn  damages  from  negligent  employees  in  such  instances. 

No  laws  exist  distinguishing  the  political  rights  of  workingmen 
from  those  of  other  members  of  society.  Alien  laborers  have  the 
same  rights  as  natives  in  civil  relations  under  the  general  laws,  and  no 
legal  preference  is  given  to  vetemns.  Occasionally  in  public  con- 
tmcts,  as  in  the  proposed  Habana  sewer  contract,  there  is  a  dispasition 
to  require  that  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  shall  be  Cuban, 
and  practically  in  all  public  employment  veterans  of  the  insurgent 
army  are  given  a  preference — as  Spaniards  were  under  Spanish  rule — 
but  there  is  no  special  legislation  prescribing  this. 

There  are  no  mechanics',  or  crop  liens,  or  similar  provisions  for 
securing  the  payment  of  wages.  Unless  there  is  some  custom  or 
agreement  to  the  contmry  piecework  must  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
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Personal  property  upon  which  work  has  been  done  may  be  retained 
as  a  pledge  until  payment  for  the  service  in  question  has  been  made. 
In  case  of  decease  or  bankruptcy  of  an  employer,  his  employees  to 
whom  wages  are  due  can  recover  against  the  equity  of  the  estate;  that 
is,  against  all  property  not  given  as  legal  security  for  debt,  as  pre- 
ferred creditors  after  the  satisfaction  of  all  claims  for  taxes  and  court 
expenses,  and  in  case  of  death,  of  funeral  expenses,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  last  illness  (civil  code,  art.  1924). 

PROCEDURE. 

An  action  to  recover  wages  must  be  brought  within  three  years  of 
ceasing  the  work  for  which  payment  is  sought  (civil  code,  art.  1967). 
Where  fair  trial  can  be  obtained  procedure  is  simple  and  expedi- 
tious in  case  the  sum  does  not  exceed  $140  in  American  money. 
The  code  of  procedure  provides  for  oral  action  before  a  municipal 
judge  (art.  714).  The  plaintiff  files  his  complaint  upon  ordinary 
(untaxed)  paper,  giving  the  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  himself 
and  the  defendant,  stating  cause,  and  concluding  with  date  and  signa- 
ture (art.  719).  The  magistrate  must  set  date  for  trial,  notify  plain- 
tiff, and  summon  defendant  within  two  days  (art.  720).  The  date  of 
trial  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-fgur  hours  nor  more  than  six  days 
from  date  summons  was  issued  (art.  725).  If  the  plaintiff  fails  to 
appear  he  may  be  adjudged  to  pay  costs,  and  damages  to  the  defend- 
ant not  to  exceed  a  sum  equivalent  to  $17.50  in  American  money 
(art.  727).  In  case  the  defendant  does  not  appear  the  case  proceeds 
without  him.     But  one  appeal  is  allowed,  to  a  court  of  first  instance. 

Judgment  is  executed  by  the  municipal  court  in  all  instances.  In 
case  of  appeal,  this  is  on  receipt  of  certificate  of  final  judgment  from 
the  higher  court  (arts.  918, 919).  If  the  judgment  is  for  a  definite  sum 
of  money — as  in  case  of  wages  sued  for — a  writ  of  attachment  is  issued 
against  the  debtor  without  previous  requisition  (art.  920);  if  judgment 
is  for  service,  property  to  its  value  can  be  attached  or  the  bond  of  the 
debtor  can  be  accepted  (art.  922).  No  attachment  can  be  made  against 
the  property  of  railways  necessary  for  their  operation  (art.  1446),  or 
against  the  bed  in  daily  use,  necessary  clothing,  or  against  tools  used 
in  the  art  or  trade  of  the  debtor  (art.  1447).  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments, oxen,  and  plantings  of  farmers  and  the  wages  of  workingmen 
may  be  attached.     (Decree  of  June  9,  1890.) 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  affected  by  article  567  of  the  penal  code,  which  provides 
that  '^  Those  who  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  or  lowering  unreasonably  {abttsivamente)  the  price  of  labor,  or 
to  regulate  its  conditions,  shall  be  punished,  if  the  coercion  of  the 
association  has  become  effective,  with  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  six 
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months.  The  maximum  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  association  and  those  who  employ  violence  or  threats  to  carry  out 
its  purpose,  without  prejudice  to  the  severer  penalties  for  which  lia- 
bility may  be  incurred." 

J?AWN  SHOPS. 

The  penal  code  provides  a  fine  of  from  $175  to  $1,750  in  American 
currency  for  pawnbrokers  who  fail  to  keep  or  who  falsify  their  books. 
The  law  requires  that  these  books  shall  contain  a  full  description  of 
all  loans,  stating  to  whom  made,  the  chai^acter  of  the  pledge,  and  the 
rate  of  interest.  From  two  to  five  times  the  value  of  a  pledge  may  be 
recovered  if  it  should  not  be  returned. 

KATLBGAD  LAW. 

The  new  railroad  law,  promulgated  by  General  Wood  in  February, 
1902,  contains  specific  provisions  affecting  railway  employees.  This 
law  creates  a  railway  commission,  which,  among  its  other  duties,  shall 
examine  and  approve  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  any  company 
for  the  government  of  its  employees,  and  such  employees  are  entitled 
to  a  hearing  before  the  commission,  either  personally  or  by  represent- 
ative, regarding  the  same.  There  is,  further,  a  general  provision  by 
which  all  persons  having  proceedings  before  the  commission,  includ- 
ing employees  and  their  representatives,  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  island  from  the  decisions  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission;  and  the  supreme  court,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
administration,  shall  review  and  revise  such  decisions  and  recommen- 
dations upon  the  facts  as  well  as  upon  the  law. 

Railway  corporations  are  liable  for  the  debts  of  their  contractors  to 
laborers  for  any  number  of  days' work,  not  exceeding  thirty,  upon  the 
laborer's  serving  notice  of  the  indebtedness  within  twenty  days  of 
ceasing  the  work  for  which  payment  is  due.  But  such  liability  shall 
not  exceed  the  liability  of  the  corporation  to  the  conti*actor. 

Among  the  provisions  which  limit  the  operations  of  strikers  against 
railroads  are  the  following: 

Any  employee  of  a  railway  company  who  willfully  or  negligently 
violates  any  by-law,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  company  lawfully  made 
and  enforced,  of  which  copy  has  been  delivered  to  him,  or  which  has 
been  posted  up  or  open  to  inspection  in  some  place  where  his  work  or 
his  duties,  or  any  of  them,  are  to  be  performed,  if  such  violation  causes 
injury  to  any  person  or  j)roperty  or  exposes  any  person  to  the  risk  of 
injury,  or  renders  such  risk  greater  than  it  would  have  been  without 
such  violation,  although  no  actual  injury  occur,  shall,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  before  wnich  the  conviction  is  had,  and  according  as  the 
same  court  considers  the  offense  proved  to  be  more  or  less  grave  or 
the  injury  or  risk  of  injury  to  person  or  property  to  be  more  or  less 
great,  be  punished  by  a  fane  or  imprisonment,  or  both;  but  no  such 
fine  snail  exceed  $200,  and  no  such  imprisonment  shall  exceed  the  term 
of  two  years. 
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All  railroad  employees  whose  labor  is  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  who  abandon  their  posts  while  on  train  service  between 
stations  without  notice  and  without  giving  sufficient  time  to  have 
others  substituted  in  their  place  and  duties  snail  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
subject  to  six  months'  imprisonment;  and  if  by  reason  of  the  acts  of 
such  employees  damage  be  caused  to  the  trains  of  the  railroad  com- 

Kanies  or  to  the  property  of  private  individuals,  the  punishment  shall 
e  one  year  imprisonment;  if  such  acts  cause  injuries  to,  persons,  the 
punishment  shall  be  five  years'  imprisonment;  if  such  acts  cause  death, 
the  punishment  shall  be  imprisonment  from  twelve  to  twenty  years, 
if  done  without  intent  to  kill;  and  if  such  acts  are  done  with  intent 
to  kill,  the  punishment  shall  be  death. 

There  is  an  important  reservation  to  be  made  regarding  all  Spanish 
legislation  regulating  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees, 
especially  when  applied  in  Cuba.  Probably  no  system  of  law,  no 
matter  how  equitably  administered,  will  avail  to  secure  the  rights  of 
ignorant  laborers  against  an  unjust  employer.  The  only  protection  of 
the  working  people  lies  in  being  intelligent  enough  to  know  what 
their  rights  are  and  how  to  enforce  them.  But  if  to  ignorance  and 
the  submissiveness  that  accompanies  a  consciousness  of  ignorance 
there  be  added  a  corrupt  administration  of  the  law,  the  most  enlight- 
ened legislative  provisions  for  his  protection  will  have  no  practical 
value  whatever  for  the  workingman. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  lawyers,  employers,  and  laborers  that  it  has 
seldom  been  possible  in  the  past  for  an  employee  m  Cuba  to  get  judg- 
ment against  an  employer  in  court,  as  the  burden  of  proof  in  any 
action  brought,  whether  for  wages  or  damages,  lay  with  the  work- 
ingman. If  it  were  an  action  for  damages,  he  had  to  prove  not 
only  the  fact  of  the  damage  suffered  while  working  for  his  employer, 
but  that  such  damage  was  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  latter. 
In  a  suit  to  recover  wages  his  own  direct  testimony,  even  if  cor- 
roborated by  circumstantial  evidence,  could  not  prevail  against  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  his  employer.  In  an  action  of  either  sort 
he  was  obliged  to  advance  and  to  risk  on  the  outcome  of  the  trial  costs 
to  the  amount  of  $5  or  $10,  a  sum  seldom  at  the  disposal  of  the 
unpaid  laborer. 

A  Habana  lawyer  of  prominence  stated  that  he  had  never  known 
of  a  workingman's  recovering  unpaid  wages  from  an  employer  by 
legal  action.  An  American  corporation  manager  employing  several 
hundred  men  expressed  the  opinion,  supported  by  evidence  in  his  pos- 
session, that  men  then  in  his  employ  had  been  illegally  and  unjustly 
deprived  of  wages  by  former  employers.  It  was  a.  source  of  com- 
plaint by  workingmen  upon  some  plantations  that  their  wages  were 
withheld  for  long  periods,  or  never  paid.  Some  alleged  this  as  a  cause 
of  their  leaving  the  country  for  the  city.  In  a  word,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  while  the  working  people  of  Cuba  live  under  an  excellent 
system  of    written  law,   they   have    often  been  wronged   by  their 
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employers  and  have  not  been  able  to  secure  justice  in  court.  In  almost 
any  group  of  workingmen  at  least  one  can  be  found  who  is  able  to 
relate  a  specific  instance  of  injustice  of  this  sort.  But  the  root  and 
occasion  of  these  abuses,  far  deeper  than  any  weakness  in  the  judicial 
machinery,  lies  in  the  ignorance  and  civil  incompetence  of  the  working 
classes. 

EDUCATION. 

The  public  school  system  of  Cuba  has  been  reorganized,  improved, 
and  extended  by  the  military  government.  A  number  of  modern 
schoolhouses  have  been  erected,  school  furniture,  supplies,  and  text- 
books have  been  provided,  courses  of  study  have  been  revised,  and 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  partially  reformed.  There  has  been  a 
movement  toward  an  equality  of  school  advantages  for  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  old  system  of  having  the  children  of  well-to-do  par- 
ents pay  fees,  thus  putting  the  children  of  the  working  people  who  cared 
to  attend  school  upon  a  charity  basis  and  at  a  very  positive  disadvan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  instruction,  has  been  abolished.  While  there  are 
still  many  country  districts  without  schools,  and  city  schools  have  not 
usually  seating  capacity  for  the  entire  population  of  school  age,  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  children  of  Cuba  can  now,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
acquire  at  least  the  elements  of  an  education  at  public  expense. 

Only  night  schools  are  open  to  adults.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  supported  by  private  societies  and  will  be  considered  in  another 
section  of  this  report. 

In  the  matter  of  technical  instruction  Cuba  is  more  backward  than 
in  the  general  field  of  public  education.  At  the  provincial  institutes, 
which  are  secondary  schools,  some  courses  in  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural science  are  given.  But  far  more  important  than  these  is  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  School — if  we  may  so  translate  the  Spanish  Artes  y 
Oficios — for  which  a  new  building,  one  of  the  finest  in  Habana,  has  just 
been  completed.  This  institution  is  largely  the  result  of  the  initiative 
and  enthusiasm  of  two  or  three  Cuban  teachers,  one  of  whom  is 
director  of  the  school.  After  a  beginning  had  been  made  the  Spanish 
Government  further  organized  and  gave  financial  assistance  to  the 
enterprise.  The  military  government  has  given  special  attention  to 
this  branch  of  education,  and  to  this  school  in  particular.  The  school 
now  occupies  a  building  in  the  outskirts  of  Habana,  which  is  largely 
given,  over  to  shops  and  laboratories.  It  will  utilize  the  new  build- 
ing just  mentioned,  which  is  upon  the  same  grounds,  for  class  rooms, 
library,  and  museum.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be  practical, 
and  announcements  of  the  courses  and  conditions  of  admission  are 
posted  in  the  more  important  industrial  establishments  of  Habana. 
Tuition  is  free,  there  are  no  dormitories,  and  adults  are  admitted.     The 
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object  of  the  school  is  stated  in  the  announcement  to  be  ''to  give  such 
general  education  and  such  instruction  in  the  principles  and  applica- 
tions of  the  mechanic  and  industrial  arte  as  will  form  instructed  and 
skillful  apprentices,  qualified  to  become  good  mechanics  and  shop 
foremen." 

The  day  courses  consist  of — {a)  A  preparatory  course:  Children 
able  to  read  and  write  and  over  11  years  of  age  are  admitted. 
Besides  the  common-school  subjects,  the  elements  of  geometry  and 
drawing  are  taught.  There  is  also  manual  training  or  shop  work. 
(b)  A  technical  course:  Children  12  years  of  age  or  over  who 
have  completed  the  subjects  of  the  preparatory  course  are  admitted. 
This  course  is  for  three  years,  and  besides  advanced  work  in  some  of 
the  common-school  subjects  inc4udes  instruction  in  secondary-school 
mathematics  and  descriptive  geometry,  theoretical  and  applied  elemen- 
tary physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics,  bookkeeping  and  industrial 
economy,  freehand,  mechanical,  and  ornamental  drawing,  and  shop 
work  in  the  following  subjects:  Masonry,  carpentry  and  turning,  cabi- 
netmaking  and  carving,  mechanics  and  machine  work,  boiler  making 
and  pipe  fitting,  and  electricity,  (c)  Special  advanced  courses  in 
architectural  construction,  machine  construction,  and  industrial  physics 
and  chemistry. 

There  are  three  night  courses,  one  covering  the  common-school  sub- 
jects and  secondary  mathematics;  the  second  consisting  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mechanics,  with  industrial  applications;  the  third 
devoted  to  freehand,  mechanical,  and  ornamental  drawing.  The  last 
subject  includes  design.  Some  ladies  are  at  present  taking  the  third 
of  these  courses. 

It  would  seem  that  the  activity  of  the  Government  in  extending  and 
improving  educational  advantages  must  necessarily  precede  any 
effective  reform  in  labor  legislation.  It  is  principally  by  indirect 
legislation,  such  as  a  sound,  well-administered  savings-bank  act,  that 
the  working  classes  can  be  materially  helped  at  present.  The  strict 
enforcing  of  the  compulsory-education  law  would  do  much  to  remedy 
the  evil  of  child  labor  in  the  caf^s.  Very  few  dangerous  occupations 
are  pursued  in  Cuba,  and  the  need  of  an  employers'  liability  act  is 
therefore  less  felt  than  it  would  be  in  a  countiy  where  there  was  more 
complex  industrial  development.  Even  railway  employment  in  Cuba 
affords  few  risks  to  a  man  of  ordinary  agility.  Mutual  aid  societies 
take  the  place  of  casualty  insurance  to  some  extent.  The  civil  code 
and  code  of  procedure  now  in  force  provide  suflScient  remedies  for 
the  adjustment  of  wage  and  damage  disputes  between  employers  and, 
employees  if  the  existing  laws  are  justly  administered. 
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COOPERATIVE  AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

HOTELS. 

The  history  of  workingmeii's  cooperative  societies  in  Cuba  during* 
the  twenty-two  years  since  they  were  first  or^nized  is  not  one  of 
uniform  harmony  in  internal  juiministration  or  suc<5C8s  in  financial 
policy.     Still,  some  societies  no  longer  in  existence  were  not  unqimli- 
fied  failures,  and  broke  up  only  after  some  years  of  successful  opera- 
tion, while  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  that  have  survived  all  the 
storms  and  turmoils  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  continuous  life,  in 
spite  of  war,  revolution,  blockade,  currency  changes,  and  change  of 
government.     The  most  important  of  these  is  La  Reguladora,  a  coop- 
erative workingmcn's  hotel,  founded  in  1881  and  still  running  success- 
fully in  Habana.     Twenty-one  years  of  conserv^ative  management  and 
uniform  success  in  this  case  seem  to  prove  that  under  right  conditions 
and  with  sufficient  experience,  Cuban  workingmen  are  competent  to 
conduct  such   enterprises.     This   institution   has  gone   through   the 
dangerous  process  of  ex]:)ansion  and  contraction.     Originally  only  a 
boarding  house,  it   later   added  a  bakery  and   tailor   shop   with  the 
idea  of  supplying  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  necessities  purchased  by 
workingmen.    But  when  it  was  found  that  the  administration  of  a  too 
complex  business  might  imperil  the  profits  and  safe  management  of 
the  society,  the  clothing  bi'anch  of  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
The  members  of  this  organization  are  mostly  cigar  makers.     There  are 
2,118  shares,  originalh^  of  a  par  value  of  $25  in  paper  currency,  which 
then  amounted  to  about  $10  in   gold.     The  increase  in  assets  has 
enabled  the  association  to  place  the  par  value  at  $25  gold  ($22.50 
American)  without  decreasing   dividends   or  making   an    assessment. 
No  member  can   own  more  than  20  shares.     There  are  at  present 
about  220  shareholders,  and  last  yesiv  a  gold  dividend  of  over  17  per 
cent  was  paid.     The  assets   of  the   society  are  about  $65,000  gold 
($58,500  American),  and  include  a  three-story  building  in  Amistad 
street,  Habana,  with  23  furnished  rooms,  caf^,  dining  rooms,  and 
kitchen,  besides  servants'  quarters.     The  bakery  is  in  another  build- 
ing.   This  hotel  is  patronized  almost  entirely  by  working  people.     The 
rooms  are  comfortably  furnished  and  well  kept,  and  the  table  is  con- 
sidered better  than  the  avemge  in  Habana. 

There  is  an  institution  similar  to  La  Reguladora  at  Cardenas.     It  is 
conducted  and  patronized  mostly  by  railway  employees. 

BTTILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Another  form  of  cooperative  enterprise  which  is  proving  successful 
among  Cuban  workmgmen  is  the  terminating  building  society  for  con- 
structing tenements  for  members.     These  associations  are  quite  dif 
ferent  from  the  building  and  loan  societies  of  the  United  States,  and 
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from  the  various  sanitary  improvement  companies  of  our  larger  citias. 
Many  of  them  are  v^ery  young,  in  fact  just  perfecting  their  organiza- 
tion, and  from  their  nature  will  be  of  brief  duration  as  individual 
societies.  The  method  of  forming  them  is  for  a  number  of  working- 
men,  preferably  not  less  than  a  hundred,  to  organize  b}'  electing  offi- 
cers, and  registering  the  name  and  other  required  data  with  the  pro- 
vincial governor.  There  is  no  official  fee  charged  for  registmtion,  and 
no  attorney  need  be  employed.  Each  member  pays  weekly  into  the 
treasury  a  certain  sum  fixed  by  the  constitution  or  by-laws — usually  a 
dollar,  silver.  As  soon  as  sufficient  money  has  accumulated  a  tract  of 
cheap  land  is  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  society,  and  subdivided 
into  building  lots.  Thereafter  as  often  as  the  receipts  amount  to  a 
sufficient  sum,  dwellings  are  erected  of  a  uniform  cost,  according  to 
contracts  and  plans  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members.  When- 
ever a  cottage  is  completed  members  draw  lots  to  decide  who  shall 
occupy  it.  The  occupant  then  pays  a  stipulated  rent  to  the  association 
in  addition  to  his  regular  dues.  When  cottages  have  thus  been  pro- 
vided for  all  the  members,  rent  ceases,  each  member  receives  a  clear 
title  to  the  house  he  occupies,  and  the  society,  having  attained  its 
object,  dissolves.  As  the  income  of  the  association  is  increased  by 
rents  as  fast  as  dwellings  are  completed,  building  usually  goes  on  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  months  of  the  society's  existence.  There  are 
special  provisions  to  protect  heirs  in  case  of  the  death  of  members, 
and  to  carry  along  members  for  a  reasonable  time  when  illness  or  lack 
of  employment  prevents  their  paying  dues.  A  fraternal  and  cooper- 
ative spirit  is  usually  manifested  in  the  way  these  organizations  are 
organized  and  conducted. 

This  plan,  however,  is  not  so  novel  in  principle  as  to  deserve  espe- 
cially extended  mention  had  it  not  already  been  placed  in  successful 
operation  in  such  a  way  as  practically  to  solve,  in  one  town  at  least, 
the  problem  uf  housing  comfortably  the  working  people.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  Union  and  Progress  Coopemtive  Building  Society  of 
Bejucal,  a  small  town  alx)ut  18  miles  south  of  Habana.  Most  of  the 
operatives  in  the  village  are  tobacco  workers,  and  these  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  society.  They  are  mostly  men  who 
earn  from  $6  to  $20  silver  ($4.20  to  $14  American)  a  week.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  so(;iety  provides  that  it  shall  consist  of  115  members,  who 
shall  pay  weekly  dues  of  $1  silver  (70  cents  American).  No  member 
may  have  more  than  one  share.  If  he  wishes  to  invest  more  than  the 
amount  specified  at  once,  he  may  pay  his  dues  any  number  of  weeks  in 
advance,  but  the  whole  society  profits  by  the  interest  on  his  money. 
When  a  member  can  not  pay  his  dues  on  account  of  illness,  his  share 
is  assessed  pro  rata  upon  the  other  members  for  six  months,  and  this 
money  he  is  not  required  to  repay  to  the  society.  A  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  is  made  in  case  a  member  can  not  pay  his  dues  on  account 
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of  lack  of  employment,  but  the  member  must  reimburse  the  9o<.*iety 
for  the  amount  thus  advanced  to  his  credit.  Membership  and  (mst 
dues  are  forfeited  to  the  association  by  default  of  six  successive  pay- 
ments without  just  cause. 

As  the  traveler  approaches  Bejucal  upon  the  railway  from  Habana 
his  attention  is  attracted  by  rows  of  red  tile  roofs  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  and  a  general  appearance  of  freshness  and  prosperity  in  that 
quarter  quite  unusual  for  a  Cuban  village.  This  attractive  group  con- 
sists of  15  or  20  detached  cottages  of  3  rooms  each,  with  verandas, 
outhouses,  and  gardens.  All  of  these  have  been  erected  by  the  society 
just  mentioned  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  and  land  has  been 
purchased  for  twice  as  many  more.  These  cottages  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  workingmen's  tenements  to  be  found  in  any  Cuban  town  of 
equal  size.  Built  under  a  contract  which  covers  the  erection  of  all  the 
cottages  to  be  built,  they  each  cost  $344  gold  ($309.60  American).  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  member  who  receives  a  cottage  on 
allotment  from  adding  other  conveniences  and  adornments  at  his  own 
expense.  The  effect  of  the  success  of  this  society  so  far  has  been  to 
reduce  rents  in  the  village  and  thus  to  benefit  all  of  the  working  people. 
Judging  from  the  situation  in  February,  1902,  when  Bejucal  was 
visited,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere  a  more  suc- 
cessful effort  of  the  working  people  to  better  their  material  condition 
through  self-help. 

A  more  pretentious  organization  of  this  sort  was  founded  in  Habana 
in  1901,  and  is  known  as  the  '"  Union  atid  Savings  Cooperative  Building 
Societv  for  Houses  for  Workingmen."  Of  the  69  founders  but  33 
were  salaried  employees  or  wage-earners;  a  number  were  merchants 
and  brokers,  and  5  were  members  of  monastic  orders.  This  society 
constructs  houses  of  3  classes,  graded  according  to  cost,  and  has  differ- 
ent schedules  of  dues.  There  are  "active"  and  " passive"  members, 
the  latter  having  no  right  to  vote  or  hold  office.  This  is  in  order  to 
admit  married  women  and  minors.  There  are  many  places  in  Habana 
where  cards  are  posted  stating  that  memberships  to  this  society 
are  received  within.  The  prospectus  of  the  association  is  a  very 
attractive  document,  and  dissipates  any  doubt  a  stmnger  may  have 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Cuban  promoter  to  present  his  projects  in  a 
lucid  and  convincing  manner.  Whether  the  directors  will  be  able  to 
carr}^  out  their  more  complicated  plan  of  organization  successfully, 
and  win,  deserve,  and  retain  the  confidence  of  investors  does  not  seem 

yet  decided 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

For  manv  vears  there  was  a  savings  bank  in  Cuba  with  a  consider- 
able  sum  of  deposits,  but  it  failed  in  the  eighties  during  the  financial 
crisis  attendmg  paper  inflation.  One  of  the  principal  officers  com- 
mitted suicide  and  the  depositors  lost  all  their  money.     Mark  Twain 
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somewhere  says  that  a  cat  that  has  sat  down  on  a  hot  griddle  will  not 
sit  down  even  on  a  cold  griddle  afterwards,  and  this  has  been  exactly 
the  attitude  of  small  depositors  in  Cuba  toward  all  sorts  of  banks  since 
the  event  mentioned.  Indeed  there  were  no  institutions  in  the  island 
receiving  savings  deposits  until  after  the  American  occupation,  when 
the  North  American  Trust  Company,  or  *'  Cuban  National  Bank,"  as  it 
is  now  named,  established  a  separate  departments  or  this  purpose.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  later  opened  a  similar  department  in  its  Habana 
branch .  The  Cuban  National  Bank  receives  deposits  at  Habana  and  at  its 
Santiago,  Manzanillo,  and  Cardenas  branches,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada only  at  Habana.  Three  per  cent  interest  is  paid,  and  a  minimum 
deposit  of  $6  is  required.  Most  of  the  depositors  have  been  American 
Government  employees  and  soldiers.  Some  laboring  men  and  mechan- 
ics have  begun  to  make  deposits,  however,  and  though  this  patronage 
is  very  small  it  doubtless  will  grow  as  confidence  in  the  banks  becomes 
established.  At  present  the  small  savings  of  the  working  people  are 
stored  away  in  their  homes  or  in  case  of  clerical  employees  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  their  employers.  There  is  no  special  sav- 
ings-bank law.  The  Cuban  workman  is  sometimes  blamed  for  gam- 
bling and  buying  lottery  tickets,  but  these  were  the  only  means  of 
investment  placed  in  his  reach.  To  a  man  looking  at  the  situation 
through  his  eyes,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  he  staked  his  small  capital 
in  the  only  place  where  there  was  even  the  promise  of  a  return. 

MONTE  DE  PIEDAD. 

Habana  has  a  Monte  de  Piedad,  an  old  institution  similar  to  those  of 
the  same  name  in  European  and  South  American  countries,  which  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  is  still 
more  or  less  under  official  supervision  and  direction.  The  funds  with 
which  the  institution  was  started  were  derived  from  various  lotteries. 
Its  purpose  is  to  loan  money  upon  jewelry,  plate,  and  other  articles  not 
likely  to  depreciate  in  value.  Eight  per  cent  interest  is  charged.  The 
original  charter  limited  the  powers  of  the  governors  sufficiently  to 
prevent  some  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution  from  being  realized, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  funds  from  leaking  away.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  reorganize  the  corporation  and  authorize  it  by  a  new  charter 
to  extend  its  operations  so  as  to  receive  small  savings  deposits  of  25 
cents  and  upward,  to  pay  interest  upon  them,  and  to  establish  branches 
in  public  schools  and  factories.  The  scope  of  its  loaning  activity  would 
be  broadened  to  cover  mortgage  loans  upon  real  property,  as  in  the 
United  States.  If  wisely  and  honestly  conducted,  such  an  institution 
as  has  been  planned  would  be  a  great  material  help  as  well  as  a  great 
educational  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Habana. 

There  are  numerous  licensed  pawnshops  in  Habana  and  other  cities. 
The  legal  interest  rate  is  18  per  cent  per  annum,  but  it  is  reported  that 
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as  high  as  10  per  cent  a  month  is  sometimes  charged.  Much  furniture 
and  wearing  apparel  are  to  be  found  in  these  establishments,  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  steady  supply  of  unredeemed  pledges  offered  for  sale,  proi>- 
erty  that  once  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  brokers  seldom  returns  to  the 
owner. 

BAILWAT  EMl'LOYEES'  AID  AND  SAVINaS  SOCIETY. 

There  are  many  mutual  benefit  societies  in  Cuba,  and  they  seem  to 
serve  their  purpose  for  a  short  period,  but  none  of  them  have  attained 
the  age,  wealth,  and  dignity  of  workingmen's  mutual  aid  and  fraternal 
associations  in  other  countries.  Leaving  the  great  Spanish  clubs  for 
later  consideration,  the  most  important  of  those  now  in  existence  is  the 
Itailway  Employees'  Savings  and  Mutual  Aid  Society,  founded  in  1895. 
The  constitution  of  this  society  is  fairly  typical  for  all  similar  associa- 
tions in  Cuba.  Membership  is  limited  to  railway  employees,  but  is 
not  forfeited  in  case  a  member  in  good  standing  ceases  to  be  in  the 
service  of  a  railway  company.  The  dues  consist  of  an  entrance  fee  of 
4  per  cent  of  the  monthly  salary  of  the  applicant,  or  the  sum  nearest 
to  that  amount  in  even  dollars,  a  fixed  monthly  due  of  20  cents  (18 
cents  American),  which  is  equal  for  all  members,  and  a  proportional 
monthly  due  of  3  per  cent  of  the  member's  salary. 

The  receipts  are  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  A  savings  fund,  with  a  permanent  capital  formed  of  the  entrance 
fees  of  the  members.  One-third  of  the  proportional  monthly  due^  are 
also  destined  to  this  fund.  Members  may  make  voluntary  deposits  in 
addition  if  thev  care  to  do  so. 

(J)  A  mutual  aid  fund,  formed  from  the  accumulations  from  one- 
third  of  the  proportional  monthly  dues  devoted  to  this  puipose.  This 
fund  is  for  the  assistance  of  members  in  case  of  illness  or  of  their 
families  in  case  of  death. 

(c)  A  pension  fund,  composed  of  one-third  of  the  receipts  from  pro- 
portional monthly  dues,  and  devoted  to  pensioning  incapacitated  mem- 
bers and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members. 

{(I)  A  burial  fund,  composed  of  one-half  of  the  fixed  monthly  dues 
of  the  members.  The  other  half  of  the  fixed  monthly  dues  is  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  official  organ  of  the  society. 

The  amount  of  money  a  person  may  receive  from  the  mutual  aid  or 
the  pension  fund  is  proportioned  to  his  salary  and  to  the  length  of 
time  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  association. 

The  savings  fund  and  the  permanent  capital  of  the  mutual  aid  and 
the  pension  funds — for  the  accumulation  of  which  special  provisions 
are  made — must  be  invested  in  first  mortgages,  interests  in  estates, 
certain  public  and  railway  securities,  or  in  the  *^urchase  of  income- 
bearing  real  estate. 
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Loans  may  also  be  made  from  the  savings  fund  to  the  members  of 
the  societ}^  but  such  loans  shall  not  exceed  three  months'  salary,  and, 
except  in  special  instances,  shall  not  exceed  one  month's  salary- ,  and 
shall  be  repayable  in  monthly  installments.  Payment  of  such  loans 
must  be  guaranteed  by  one  or  more  members,  whose  monthly  salary 
or  salaries  shall  exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount  borrowed 
and  the  credit  of  the  borrower  in  the  savings  fund.  These  loans  are 
made  at  an 'interest  of  2  per  cent  a  month. 

There  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  twice  a  year,  at  which  a 
report  of  the  finances  of  the  association  is  read  and,  upon  approval, 
ordered  printed.  Besides  the  usual  officers  there  is  a  lK)ard  of  10 
directors,  serving  two  years,  one-half  of  whom  are  elected  annually. 
This  board  has  direct  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
society. 

Some  of  the  railway  companies  cooperate  with  the  association  to  the 
extent  of  collecting  the  monthly  dues  of  the  members. 

The  report  for  the  second  semester  of  1900  shows  544  members. 
There  are  employees  of  four  of  the  five  principal  roads  and  of  the 
Habana  electric  railway  upon  the  rolls.  The  cash  receipts  of  the  soci- 
ety during  this  semester  were  in  round  numbers  $27,000  gold  ($24,300 
American),  of  which  $6,000  ($5,400  American)  was  derived  from  the 
various  dues,  $16,000  ($14,400  American)  from  the  repayment  of  loans 
and  mortgages,  $2,000  ($1,800  American)  from  voluntary  deposits, 
and  the  remainder  from  various  minor  sources.  The  expenditures 
were  in  round  numbers  $24,000  ($21,600  American),  among  the  prin- 
cipal items  l>eing  $14,000  ($12,6(X^  American)  for  loans,  $2,000  ($l,8o0 
American)  for  the  aid  of  members,  $1,000  ($900  American)  for  pen- 
sions, and  $300  ($270  American)  for  burial  fees.  During  the  semester 
231  loans  were  made  to  members  of  the  society.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  loans  was  42  per  cent  of  the  number  of  memberships.  The 
savings  fund  amounted  to  over  $12,000  ($10,800  American).  The 
average  credit  of  each  member  in  this  fund  was  only  a  little  over  $22 
($19.80  American),  the  largest  single  deposit  l>eing  $235  ($211.50  Amer- 
ican). Fourteen  members  had  credits  ranging  from  $100  to  $200  ($90 
to  $180  American);  all  others  were  less  than  $100  ($90  American). 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  was  declared  upon 
deposits  in  this  fund.  The  mutual  aid  fund  had  supplied  assistance  to 
146  sick  members  during  the  semester.  The  average  amount  received 
by  each  person  gi-anted  help  was  between  $11  and  $12  ($9.90  and 
$10.80  American).  During  the  five  years  of  the  society's  existence 
more  than  $10,000  ($9,000  American)  had  been  distributed  in  sick 
benefits.  The  permanent  capital  of  the  pension  fund  was  slightly  under 
$10,000  ($9,000  American),  and  was  increasing  at  the  nite  of  $i^,000 
($2,700  American)  annually.    Of  this  amount  $7,400  ($0,660  American) 
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wa«  invested  in  mortgfages.  Tliere  were  19  pensions  being  paid,  2  to 
the  orphans  and  17  to  the  widows  of  decejisod  members.  These  pen- 
sions varied  from  a  minimum  of  $5  (S4.5()  American)  to  a  maximum  of 
$21  ($18.90  American)  a  month. 

The  typographers  have  a  mutual  aid  society,  connected  with  the 
confederation,  or  labor  union,  which  gives  assistance  to  sick  members 
and  provides  for  burial  expenses.  Assessments  are  equal  for  all  mem- 
bers and  are  only  large  enough  to  meet  current  demands  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  association.  A  fund  of  between  $75  and  $100  ($67.50 
and  $90  American)  is  kept  on  hand  for  emergencies. 

There  are  other  societies  of  this  character,  some  connected  with 
and  some  independent  of  the  various  unions.  One  requires  that  its 
members  shall  have  been  vaccinated.  In  another  the  head  of  a  family 
pays  higher  dues  than  an  unmarried  member,  and  in  case  of  illness 
receives  assistance  proportioned  to  the  number  of  persons  directly 
dependent  upon  him  for  support. 

SPANISH  CLT7BS. 

The  most  important  organizations  in  Cuba  that  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  self-help  and  mutual  assistance  are  the  two  great 
Spanish  provincial  clubs — the  Asturian  and  the  Galician  societies — 
and  the  Association  of  Commercial  Emplo^^ees  of  Habana.  These 
bodies  not  only  fulfill  most  of  the  objects  of  mutual  aid  societies,  but 
they  serve  man}^  important  social  and  educational  purposes  as  well. 
While  Spanish  in  conception  and  organization,  and  predominantly 
Spanish  in  membership,  the  color  line  is  the  onl}^  line  dmwn  in  admit- 
ting outsiders  to  their  privileges.  In  the  Asturian  and  Galician  soci- 
eties, which  are  distinctively  national  clubs,  directors  and  officers  must 
be  natives  of  the  provinces  represented.  The  Association  of  Com- 
mercial Employees  also  requires  that  it«  directors  and  officers  shall 
be  Spaniards.  The  importance  of  these  clubs  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that  their  combined  membership  is  nearly 
30,000  in  Habana  and  vicinity,  and  is  dmwn  from  all  ranks  and  classes 

of  society. 

The  first  of  the  present  year  the  Galician  society  had  9,963  mem- 
bers, the  Asturian  society  about  12,000,  and  the  Association  of  Com- 
mercial Employees  nearly  the  same  number.  The  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  three  societies  is  about  the  same.  There  are  the  usual  offi- 
cers and  a  centml  board  of  directors,  who  are  elected  b}'  all  the 
members.  The  directors  appoint  special  boards  to  look  after  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  interests  subserved  by  the  dub.  These  subordinate 
bodies  are  known  as  sections.  All  three  of  the  clubs  have  at  least 
three  corresponding  sections,  supervising,  respectively,  instruction, 
charity,  and  the  social  activities  of  the  organization.  The  charity 
section  of  the  Galician  societv  is  named  the  '^section  of  health  and 
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protection  to  labor."  The  Association  of  Commercial  Employees 
has  two  additional  sections — one  of  music  and  one  of  ''moml  and 
material  interests,''  which  has  charge  of  the  libmry  and  of  commer- 
cial information  and  instruction. 

These  three  clubs  occupy  commodious  quarters  of  considerable  ele- 
gance in  the  central  part  of  Habana,  and  each  of  them  also  owns  an 
extensive  and  well-conducted  hospital  and  sanitarium  in  the  suburbs 
of  that  city.  The  Association  of  Commercial  Employees  has  just 
appropriated  $250,000  gold  ($225,000  American)  for  a  new  building 
near  the  Prado.  The  annual  income  of  the  Galician  society  is  more 
than  $160,000  in  gold  ($144,000  American),  and  its  net  assets  repre- 
sent $250,000  in  the  same  currency  ($225,000  American).  While  the 
exact  assets  and  income  of  the  Asturian  society  have  not  been  published, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  larger  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  socie- 
ties. Both  the  Asturian  and  the  Galician  societies  are  at  present 
making  extensive  additions  to  their  hospitals. 

The  dues  of  the  three  clubs  are  the  same,  $1.50  silver  ($1.05  Ameri- 
can) a  month  for  each  member.  These  dues  entitle  members  to  receive 
all  the  advantages  offered  by  any  of  the  sections  of  the  society  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  From  the  general  income  of  the  club 
special  appropriations  are  made  to  each  of  the  several  sections,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  and  budgets  presented  by  their  respective  officers, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  each  during  the  current  year. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  directors  of  the  social  section  to  provide 
receptions,  balls,  theatrical  entertainments,  and  reunions  of  various 
kinds  for  members  of  the  club  and  their  invited  guests  at  such  times 
as  custom  and  convenience  may  dictate. 

The  charit}^  section — which  is  not  a  '^charity''  section  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  but  rather,  as  the  Spanish  name  indicates,  a  bene- 
ficiary department  of  the  club — has  supervision  of  the  hospital  and 
sanitarium  and  of  cases  where  medicinal  or  financial  assistance  is 
granted  to  members  of  the  society.  The  Asturian  society,  for  exam- 
ple, pays  traveling  expenses  and  gives  $15  silver  ($10.50  American)  a 
month  for  six  months  to  members  whose  health  requires  an  immediate 
change  of  climate.  The  funeral  expenses  of  members  who  leave  no 
means  for  this  purpose  are  paid  by  the  society. 

The  educational  sections  of  the  three  clubs  provide  free  instruction 
for  members  and  their  families.  Elach  club  maintiiins  a  good  library 
of  standard  works  and  the  principal  periodicals,  which  is  also  usually 
in  charge  of  the  educational  section.  Lectures,  both  popular  and  scien- 
tific, are  provided,  and  regular  day  and  night  s(^hools  are  conducted. 
The  schools  of  the  Asturian  society  have  nearly  4,000  pupils  enrolled, 
of  whom  700  are  in  the  night  classes.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The 
age  of  pupils  ranges  from  8  years  in  the  day  school  to  50  in  some  of 
the  night  classes.  The  common  branches,  modem  languages,  draw- 
ing, and  commercial  subjects  are  taught.    Generally,  if  10  or  more 
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pupils  desire  to  form  a  class  in  any  subject  which  they  are  prepared 
to  take  and  for  which  a  competent  instructor  can  be  found,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  school  will  provide  the  teacher.  The  school  of  the  Galician 
society  has  a  faculty  of  13.  The  total  enrollment  last  year  was  2,127, 
of  whom  395  were  ladies.  Over  1,700  of  these  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Common  si^hool  and  commer- 
cial branches,  music,  and  drawing  were  taught.  The  school  of  the 
Association  of  Commercial  Employees  contains  a  proportionally  larger 
enrollment  of  adults  than  either  of  the  others,  and  more  attention  is 
given  to  modern  languages  and  the  commercial  branches.  In  the  classe.s 
of  this  school  gray-haired  clerks  and  young  boys  were  found  sitting* 
side  by  side  trying  to  master,  the  elements  of  the  English  language. 
Recently  the  Asturian  societ}'  opened  special  classes  in  Spanish  for 
the  benefit  of  American  members  desiring  to  learn  that  language,  but 
these  have  been  closed  with  the  approach  of  the  hot  season  on  account 
of  lack  of  attendance. 

Taken  altogether,  it  is  seen  that  the  organizations  just  described 
exercise  a  very  impoiiant  and  beneficent  social  and  educational 
influence  in  Havana.  They  are  perhaps  even  more  democratic  than 
approximately  similar  organizations  in  the  United  States — the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  for  instance.  Agents  of  the  provincial 
societies  meet  Spanish  immigmnts  when  they  land,  whether  they  he 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  ordinary  laborers  coming  over  in  the  steer- 
age, and  invite  them  to  become  members.  At  social  meetings  and  in 
the  night  classes  there  seems  to  be  no  discrimination  against  the  poor 
man.  There  are  no  evidences  of  vulgarity  or  dissipation  at  the  balls 
and  entertainments,  though  from  the  promiscuous  chai'acter  of  the 
membership  these  are  decidedly  public  affairs.  Partly,  perhaps, 
because  his  Government  does  so  little  for  him  in  a  practical  way,  the 
Spaniard  is  an  adept  at  providing  through  private  associations  many 
of  the  things  that  Americans  look  for  from  municipal  and  other  public 
corporations.  His  charities  and  his  schools  are  thus  conducted  in 
Cuba.  Possibly  he  gets  more  for  his  money  than  the  American  citizen. 
In  any  case,  these  clubs  and  other  similar,  though  smaller,  organiza- 
tions have  a  very  important  influence  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
Spanish  labor  in  Cuba. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

GENEBAIi  CHABACTEB. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  trade  unions  began  to  be  organized  in 
Cuba  at  the  close  of  the  ten  years'  insurrection,  in  the  seventies,  by 
emigrants  returning  from  the  United  States  and  familiar  with  the 
labor  movement  there,  and  that  later  several  partially  successful 
attempts  were  made  to  fedemte  all  the  unions  of  the  island.  At  the 
present  time  many  of  the  trades  are  organized  in  the  larger  towns. 
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The  workingmen  have  formed  general  groups  in  the  smaller  places, 
associating  themselves  together  without  much  regard  to  their  special 
occupations  and  with  mther  indefinite  objects;  and  local  federations, 
leagues,  or  associations  of  unions  have  grown  up  in  four  or  five  of  the 
more  important  cities.  But  the  movement  of  organized  labor  has  not 
yet  become  a  well-directed  and  efficient  force  in  Cuban  political  or 
social  life.  The  members  confuse  labor  policy  and  interests  with  other 
kinds  of  policy  and  interests  and  do  not  concentrate  upon  any  one 
object.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  disti*acted  by  national  and  polit- 
ical prejudices  and  diverse  social  theories  from  anything  like  a  well- 
ordered  campaign.  They  are  not  intelligently  disciplined  and  support 
personal  leaders  rather  than  policies  and  principles.  The  rank  and 
file  do  not  back  up  the  demands  of  their  leaders  with  a  firm  front,  and 
when  the  latter  have  been  cowed  or  influenced  their  followers  give  up 
the  struggle.  The  demands  made  of  employei^s  are  often  impracticable 
and  shortsighted.  Workmen  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  manifestoes 
and  other  purely  atmospheric  weapons.  In  short,  Cuban  trade  unions 
are  still  on  a  rather  academic  basis  arid  the  members  are  conducting  a 
sham  battle  rather  tiian  a  real  fight  for  their  interests. 

There  are  at  least  thirty-two  labor  organizations  registered  in  the 
province  of  Habana.  Some  of  these  may  no  longer  be  in  existence, 
as  such  bodies  are  frequently  short  lived;  but  the  average  number 
of  unions  in  Habana  city  is  between  twenty  and  thirty.  There  is  an 
incomplete  directory  of  these  published  in  a  Cienfuegos  labor  period- 
ical, which  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  twenty  organizations. 
These  include  the  various  unions  of  longshoremen  and  tobacco  workers, 
which  are  most  important  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  those  of  the  vari- 
ous building  and  clothing  tmdes,  coachmen,  cooks,  restaurant  employ- 
ees, laundrymen,  and  street  venders.  In  (/ienfuegos  itself  there  are 
sixteen  unions  forming  a  local  federation  known  as  the  ''Circle  of 
Workingmen,"  which  has  permanent  quarters  in  Colon  street  and  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  paper  called  La  Fedei*acion.  The  longshoremen 
of  the  city  fiave  separate  quarters  in  Santa  Clara  street.  Dairymen 
and  butchers  are  organized  in  Cienfuegos  and  the  sponge  fishers  are 
organized  at  Batabano.  In  the  city  of  Matanzas  there  is  a  local  fed- 
eration of  ten  unions,  including  the  longshoremen,  which  is  called  the 
'' Workingmen's  Circle."  It  has  quarters  in  Manzana  street  and  pub- 
lishes a  periodical  named  El  Tipografo.  There  is  another  '*  Circle  of 
Workingmen"  at  Santiago  and  a  "League  of  Workingmen"  at  Car- 
denas, both  of  which  include  several  unions. 

FEDERATION  MOVEMENT. 

The  eastern  end  of  Cuba  has  been  the  scene  of  an  active  movement 
during  the  past  year,  the  object  of  which  was  to  organize  and  fedemte 
all  the  labor  of  the  island.  In  June,  1901,  a  Mr.  Ennque  Artola,  a 
representative  of  the  conunittoo  of  propaganda  of  the  workingmen'" 
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circle  of  Puerto  Principe,  started  upon  a  tour  of  that  province,  San- 
tiago, and  Santa  Clara,  which  later  was  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
island.  His  mission  was  professedly^  twofold — to  organize  labor  and 
to  bring  the  influence  of  workingmen  to  bear  in  securing  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  This  confusion  of  quite  different  aims  in  a 
campaign  of  this  sort  is  chamcteristic  of  such  movements  in  Cuba. 
The  programme  of  the  proposed  and  pai-tly  realized  federation  is  (1)  to 
protect  labor  interests;  (2)  to  support  by  its  influence  in  every  leg-iti- 
mate  manner  each  individual  union  of  the  federation  in  securing  its 
rights;  (3)  to  avoid  all  political  alliances;  (4)  to  secure  tariff  concessions 
in  the  interest  of  trade  and  local  industries. 

Judging  from  newspaper  report^s,  Mr.  Artola  received  the  support 
of  municipal  authorities  and  employers  in  his  enterprise.  In  small 
places  the  unions  often  were  composed  of  emplo3'ers  as  well  as 
employees.  Labor  organizations  are  mentioned  as  existing  at  over 
thirty  different  towns.  Upon  visiting  some  of  these  places  a  few 
months  after  Mr.  Artola,  however,  these  societies  appeared  to  be  rather 
quiescent.  In  the  large  cities,  where  they  have  been  in  existence  for 
a  longer  time,  they  have  greater  vitality. 

•  While  these  unions  and  leagues  of  unions  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
labor  ideas  from  the  United  States,  filtered  into  Cuba  through  the 
tobacco  trades,  there  has  been  an  older,  if  less  potent,  influence  at 
work  modifying  the  effect  of  the  imported  tendencies.  This  is  the 
tradition  of  the  old  Si>anish  gremios^  or  trade  guilds,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  doubtful  if  Spanish  authorities  and 
employers  realized  that  anything  more  than  a  revival  of  these  associa- 
tions was  intended  when  the  early  unions  first  applied  for  registration 
in  Ilabana,  for  the  names  of  the  new  bodies  were  the  same,  and  many 
of  the  details  of  the  organization  were  borrowed  from  their  older 
namesakes.  Guilds  had  been  in  existence  in  Habana  and  some  of  the 
larger  cities  l>efore  this  time,  and  the  workingmen  themselves  were 
not  conscious  of  any  abrupt  change  of  policy  and  purpose  in  their 
organizations.  So  they  have  retained  features  of  the  older  societies 
in  their  modern  unions,  but  the  main  elements  of  strength  and  value 
in  the  guild  system  have  been  lost.  There  is  no  regulation  of  appren- 
ticeship and  no  attempt  to  set  standards  of  skill  for  qualified  workmen. 
No  communal  property  is  held.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
the  sharp  division  of  class  consciousness  and  interests  recognized 
between  employer  and  employee  that  characterizes  the  modern  trade- 
union  movement.  The  degree  to  which  this  is  true  varies  in  different 
trades.  Among  longshoremen,  where  the  nature  of  the  business  com- 
pels it,  and  among  tobacco  workers,  where  the  industry  is  highly 
organized  and  conducted  under  the  factory  system,  a  pretty  close  line 
of  separation  between  capitalist  and  laborer  is  dmwn;  but  in  the 
bakers'  unions  many  employees  and  shopowners  are  found,  and  the 
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same  Ls  true  of  several  other  trades.  The  president  of  the  typograph- 
ical union  of  Cienf  uegos  during  1901  was  the  owner  of  a  printing  estab- 
lishment. The  present  year  his  employees  have  struck  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  a  nonunion  workman  in  the  office.  In  the  smaller 
and  remoter  towns,  where  there  is  a  single  organization  of  all  the 
workingmen — as  in  case  of  many  of  the  places  visited  by  Mr.  Artola — 
the  societies  are  formed  only  in  part  of  wage-earners.  There  are 
many  proprietors  of  shops  and  independent  workmen  among  the  mem- 
bers. Thus,  while  there  is  more  or  less  organization  among  working 
classes  throughout  Cuba,  trade  unionism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  exists  only  in  certain  cmf  ts  and  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  working  people  as  a  class  have  not  yet  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics,  nor  have  the  unions  l>een  aggressive  in  demanding  special 
legislation  in  behalf  of  labor  interests.  In  the  city  of  Santa  Clara 
there  was  a  municipal  labor  ticket  in  the  field  this  year,  but  the  candi- 
date for  alcalde  was  a  landed  proprietor,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  sharp  class  division  in  the  campaign. 

STBENOTH  OF  UNIONS. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  unions  in  Habana  and  one  or  two 
other  cities  is  considerable.  In  both  Cienfuegos  and  Matanzas  the 
number  of  men  belonging  to  the  organizations  included  in  the  local 
federation  is  about  2,000.  These  men  or  their  leaders  could  wield 
much  influence  in  local  ailairs  if  they  were  so  minded,  and  there  is 
a  disposition  to  conciliate  them  on  the  part  of  p)oliticians,  employers, 
and  merchants.  In  fact,  the  unions  have  been  aggressively  opposed 
principally  by  American  and  English  managers  and  capitalists. 

The  Habana  unions,  while  not  fedei-ated,  are  individually  stronger 
than  those  of  other  cities.  The  cigar  sorters  have  320  members;  the 
compositors,  400;  the  restaurant  employees,  300;  the  bakers,  296,  and 
the  cigar  makers'  unions  are  much  larger  than  these.  There  are  sev- 
ei*al  places  in  the  city  which  are  labor  centers.  One  of  them  is  at  the 
comer  of  Monte  and  Amistad  streets,  where  several  of  the  tobacco 
workers'  unions  and  the  cooks  and  restaurant  men  have  quarters; 
another  is  in  the  Caf^  Diana,  in  Reina  street, where  several  other  tobacco 
workers'  unions  meet.  The  halls  are  usually  rather  bare  and  not  par- 
ticularly sumptuous  places  from  any  point  of  view.  A  few  cheap  desks 
contain  the  literature  and  the  books  of  the  secretaries  of  the  different 
organizations  occupying  the  room,  and  there  are  ordinary  wooden 
chairs  and  a  battered  table  or  two  to  serve  at  meetings. 

Quite  an  exception  in  this  respect  are  the  rooms  of  the  compositors' 
union,  in  O'Reilly  street,  which  are  well  furnished  and  have  the  air  of 
comfortable  club  apartments.  This  union  publishes  its  own  paper,  the 
Memorandum  Tipogrdfico.  Several  Americans  are  members  of  the 
organization.     There  is  also  an  American  plumbers'  union  of  some 
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20  members,  which  has  its  own  (|iiarters  and  is  not  connected  with  the 
local  labor  associations.  The  railway  engineers  and  mechanics  are 
organized  into  a  society  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  all  engineers  and  machinists  of  the  island  who  are 

21  years  of  age  or  over  and  can  read  and  write.  The  dues  are  $1 
a  month.  There  are  general  sessions  of  the  society  twice  a  year, 
at  which  time  one-half  of  the  board  of  directors  is  renewed.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  local  bmnches  in  different  towns,  which  shall  have 
representation  upon  the  lx)ard  of  directors  of  the  general  society.  The 
following  are  stated  among  the  objects  of  the  organization:  (1)  To 
defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  members;  (2)  to  prevent  inconif)e- 
tent  persons  from  exercising  the  professionT)f  engineer;  (3)  to  prevent 
the  use  of  dangerous  engines  and  machinery;  (4)  to  secure  indemnifi- 
cation for  injuries  suffered  by  members  while  following  their  profes- 
sion. In  order  that  the  union  rate  of  wages  may  be  maintained,  there 
is  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  that  requires  all  members 
to  secure  a  special  authorization  from  the  board  of  directors,  or  in  case 
of  urgency  from  the  president  of  the  association,  before  ac-ciepting  an 
appointment  to  a  position.  This  society  is  the  only  one  in  Cuba  at 
present  that  has  an  active  membership  extending  beyond  a  single  city. 

BADICALS  AND  CONSEBVATIVES. 

The  earlier  attempts  at  federation,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  his- 
torical section  of  this  report,  were  followed  in  Habana  by  two  local  fed- 
erations— the  Workingmen's  Alliance  and  the  Workingmen's  Union — 
which  represented,  respectively,  the  radical  and  the  conservative  fac- 
tions among  the  workingmen.  The  tobacco  trades  were  dominant  in 
both  these  federations.  When  they  reorganized  last  year  the  Alli- 
ance or  radical  society  adopted  the  name  Habana  Cigar  Makers'  Union, 
and  confined  its  membership  to  that  trade.  The  conservative  federa- 
tion is  now  known  as  the  General  League  of  Cuban  Workingmen. 
Each  society  has  an  official  organ,  published  weekly,  that  of  the  former 
being  La  Defensa  and  that  of  the  latter  I^  Alerta.  It  is  rather  sig- 
nificant that  the  mdical  society'  is  largely  Spanish  and  the  conservative 
largely  Cuban.  In  a  copy  of  La  Defensa,  the  radical  and  Spanish 
organ,  which  chances  to  be  at  hand,  the  following  quotation  from 
Tolstoi  occupies  a  prominent  place  as  a  separate  pamgraph:  ''Sages 
have  told  us  that  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  But 
always  and  everywhere  the  men  who  have  sincerely  wished  to  comply 
with  the  law  have  been  much  fewer  than  those  who  wished  to  violate 
it  and  refrained  from  doing  so  simply  for  fear  of  penalties.  So  it  is 
evident  that  law  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  the  will  of  the  people." 

The  League  of  Cuban  Workingmen  nominally  represents  all  the 
working  people  of  Cuba,  and  has  for  one  object  the  federation  of  all 
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organized  labor  in  the  island.  It  is  opposed  to  the  alleged  monopoliz- 
ing of  certain  trades  by  Spaniards,  and  so  has  assumed  a  pro-native 
attitude.  It  also  opposes  the  anarchistic  or  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  other  organization  just  mentioned.  According  to  its  secretary 
the  league  consists  at  present  of  representatives  from  26  diflferent 
tirades  and  establishments,  and  is  strongest  among  the  cigar  makers, 
from  whose  ranks  it  has  1,200  members.  It  has  correspondents  in 
other  cities  of  the  island  acting  as  agents  of  propaganda.  Its  progress 
has  been  slow,  partly  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
workingmen,  and  partly  because  the  ideal  of  an  organization  seeking 
the  best  interests  of  labor  as  a  class — and  not  those  of  some  particular 
trade — is  a  new  one  to  Cubans.  The  league  took  no  part  in  the  Tampa 
strike,  though  it  sent  an  agent  to  the  field  of  action,  on  account  of  the 
race  questions  that  entered  into  that  conflict,  many  Cubans  claiming 
that  the  Tampa  factories  are  managed  in  the  interest  of  Spanish  oper- 
atives, that  these  are  hostile  to  the  employment  of  Cubans,  and  that 
the  fight  of  the  cigar  makers  at  that  place  was  one  that  ought  not  to 
command  the  sympathy  and  support  of  Cuban  workmen  for  this  reason. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  evidently  an  clement  of  race  antagonism 
in  the  present  dissensions  among  the  cigar  operatives  of  Cuba.  How 
sincerely  workingmen  are  divided  along  lines  separating  conservatives 
from  radicals  is  a  question  more  diflicult  to  decide.  The  native  Cuban 
is  not  of  a  sanguinary  temperament,  and  perhaps  has  little  natural 
inclination  to  anarchistic  theories.  During  a  half  century  of  turmoil, 
insurrection,  and  oppression  by  a  foreign  government  he  did  not  com- 
mit a  single  political  assassination.  It  is  quite  ix)ssible  that  he  is  tem- 
peramentally averse  to  many  of  the  doctrines  brought  over  by  the 
Spanish  immigrants  from  Barcelona. 

But,  whatever  their  source,  there  are  frequent  evidences  of  a  more 
lawless  spirit  among  Cuban  workingmen  than  prevails  among  their 
saner  and  more  experienced  brethren  of  the  North.  In  a  broadside 
issued  to  the  restaurant  employees,  recently  picked  up  in  a  Habana 
caf^,  this  phrase  occurs:  '^  'Tis  ours  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  adopt 
all  means  in  our  power  for  our  protection,  although  they  may  appear 
to  be  illegal."  From  another  source — this  time  a  labor  periodical — 
the  following  is  taken:  ''The  idea  of  a  universal  strike  is  gaining 
ground  in  America  and  Europe.  That  which  to-day  is  an  aspiration 
will  to-morrow  be  a  reality.     The  world  moves." 

STBIKES. 

A  constant  succession  of  petty  strikes  and  labor  disputes  occurs  in 
Habana  and  other  cities,  but  these  seldom  attain  a  degree  of  importance 
sufficient  to  disturb  business  or  even  to  arouse  the  passing  attention 
of  the  majority  of  workingmen.     There  is  much  ignorance  among  the 
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organized  Ijihor  of  one  trade  as  to  what  Ls  taking  pla<»e  in  another,  and 
sympathetic  strikes  are  as  y^t  only  a  theory  in  Cuba.  The  (Jovem- 
ment  had  some  trouble  with  its  employees  at  one  time,  which  was 
adjusted  by  granting  them  an  eight-hour  day.  Two  or  three  long- 
shoremen's strikes  that  threatened  to  be  serious  have  been  arbitrated 
by  the  intervention  of  Government  officials.  Many  of  the  strikes 
among  the  cigar  makers  are  occasioned  by  personal  objections  to  the 
factory  foremen.  The  compositors'  union  in  Habana  maintain.s  a 
strike  fund,  which  amounted  to  $570  gold  ($513  American)  in  February, 
1902.  This  was  directly  after  a  short  and  unsuccessful  strike  on  one 
of  the  leading  dailies  of  the  city,  caused  by  the  employment  of  a  non- 
union American  pressman,  which  resulted  in  the  particular  office  in 
question  being  lost  to  organized  labor.  This  union  pays  strike  assist- 
ance of  $1  gold  (90  cents  American)  a  day  to  meml)ers  losing  their 
positions  through  lU'ts  authorized  by  the  organization,  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  or  less  if  employment  is  sooner  secured.  The  funds 
for  this  pui^pose  are  raised  by  an  e(iual  assessment  upon  all  employed 
members  of  the  union.  Similar  strike  funds  are  maintained  by  some 
of  the  other  unions,  notably  the  railway  engineers. 

The  following  account  of  a  brush  between  organized  lat)or  and  a 
large  employer,  related  by  a  prominent  official  of  one  of  the  Cuban 
railways,  illustnites  how  a  strike  situation  ma\^  develop  unusual  fea- 
tures in  that  island,  especially  in  the  nature  of  the  demands  made  by 
workingmen: 

The  foreign  machinists,  who  were  the  first  locomotive  engineers  in 
Cuba,  enjoyed  many  privileges  and  received  high  salaries.  Their 
native  successors  were  able  to  maintain  most  of  these  advantages,  and 
the  locomotive  engineers  were  the  most  powerful  and  thoroughlv 
organized  branch  of  railway  employees — generally  recognized  as  lead- 
ers by  the  other  railway  unions.  They  were  also  able  m  many  ways 
to  influence  or  dictate  the  policy  of  the  roads  under  the  loose  methods 
of  management  prevailing  m  Spanish  times.  No  Negroes  were  admitted 
to  this  employment  by  tne  unions.  There  was  no  line  of  promotion 
from  firemen  to  engineers — a  man  engaging  in  the  former  occupation 
becoming  pi*actical]y  ineligible  to  the  latter.  Locomotive  engineers 
were  paid  $187  gold  ($123.30  American)  a  month,  firemen  just  one 
hundred  dollars  less.  Under  the  system  of  personal  influence  and 
political  patronage — or  "protection,"'  as  it  is  locally  called — which 
characterized  the  patron  and  client  relations  common  in  all  industries 
of  Cuba,  the  railways  were  overloaded  with  lon^  pay  rolls  of  super- 
fluous employees,  many  of  whom  rendered  no  service  in  return  for  tneir 
salaries.  This  abuse  created  a  spirit  of  paternalism  in  the  dealings  of 
the  management  with  the  employees  ratal  to  strict  discipline  and 
economical  management,  and  this  still  further  increased  the  influence 
of  the  more  thoroughly  organized  unions,  who  were  contending  with 
a  weak  directomte  and  assisted  by  many  and  powerful  outside  connec- 
tions, both  personal  and  political. 

During  the  late  insurrection  manv  locomotive  engineers,  influenced 
by  national  sympathies  or  by  the  clanger  attending  their  occupation 
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on  account  of  the  operations  of  the  insurgents  a^inst  the  railways, 
resigned  their  positions,  and  for  the  first  time  firemen  were  promoted 
to  take  their  places.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the  influence 
of  the  engineers'  union  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  reduction  of  these 
new  engineers  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  engineers  who  had  resigned 
to  their  old  positions;  but  on  account  of  the  shattered  resources  of  the 
railways  and  the  generally  depressed  industrial  condition,  their  sala- 
ries were  lowered  to  $120  gold  ($108  American)  a  month.  There  was  a 
dispute  between  the  engineers  and  the  management  as  to  whether  this 
reduction  was  understood  to  be  temporary  or  permanent.  Such  was 
the  situation  in  the  spring  of  1901. 

At  this  time  the  secretary  of  public  works,  who  was  honorary 
president  of  the  engineers'  union,  and  one  of  whose  inspectors  was 
treasurer  of  that  organization,  issued  an  order  governing  tne  licensing 
of  engineers,  which  confined  admission  to  that  employment  to  candi- 
dates who  had  passed  successfully  a  Government  examination,  which 
was  to  be  held  annually  and  partly  in  writing  and  to  cover  general 
technical  and  scientific  branches  and  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
knowledge  of  locomotive  construction  and  management.  The  require- 
ments, if  enforced,  practically  demanded  that  an  engineei*  be  qualified 
to  repair  or  construct  his  own  engine.  This  order  was  to  take  effect 
October  1,  1901. 

About  two  months  previous  to  the  latter  date  the  engineers'  union, 
which  under  this  order  included  practically  all  men  who  could  be 
legally  employed  as  engine  drivers,  and  so  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
occupation  for  the  island,  presented  to  the  management  of  the  roads 
a  written  statement  of  their  demands,  which  were  in  substance  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  old  salary  of  $137  gold  ($123.30  American)  a  month  should  be 
restored  for  all  engineers,  including  those  in  charge  of  yard  engines 
and  engines  on  plantation  siding,  or  ''cane  handlers." 

(2)  Engineers  should  be  allowed  one  day  out  of  every  six  at  full 

[S)  Engineers  should  not  be  transferred  from  one  engine  to  another, 
ana  in  case  their  regular  engine  were  disabled  should  receive  full  pay 
during  the  time  it  was  undergoing  repairs. 

(4)  Engineers  should  receive  social  recognition  from  the  management. 

Tne  manager  stated  that  the  last  demand  was  orally  interpreted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  union  to  mean  that  their  families  should  be" 
placed  on  the  calling  and  invitation  lists  of  the  manager's  and  directors' 
families. 

The  railroad  decided  to  resist  these  demands,  and  made  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  whole  case  to  General  Wood,  who  suspended  the  order  of 
the  secretary  of  public  works  for  one  month — to  prevent  a  complete 
tie-up  of  the  roaas — modified  that  order  by  a  clause  providing  for  its 
suspension  in  case  of  strikes,  and  caused  the  examinations  to  be  given 
quarterly  instead  of  annually,  and  to  be  confined  principally  to  deter- 
mining the  practical  knowledge  and  qualifications  of  candidates. 

The  railway  management  at  once  aischarged  those  employees  who 
had  been  prominent  in  the  agitation  and  promoted  firemen  to  their 
positions,  all  but  one  of  whom  passed  the  required  examination.  There 
was  one  Negro  among  them. 

The  engineers  were  weakened  in  their  contest  with  the  company  by 
the  fact  that  the  firemen  were  hostile  to  their  demands  on  account  of 
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their  own  exclusion  from  promotion  and  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  members  of  their  own  union  had  been  reduced  from  the  rank 
of  engineers  to  firemen  at  the  demand  of  the  engineei*s'  organization. 

Upon  the  railway  in  question  engineers'  salaries  are  now  graded 
according  to  the  responsibility  of  the  positions  they  occupy,  regular 
train  engineers  receiving  §120  gold  ($108  American)  a  month;  but  some 
men  on  cane  siding  engines  receive  only  half  that  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  firemen's  wages  have  been  raised. 

The  engineers'  union  is  still  in  control  and  the  old  system  still 
remains  in  force — so  far  as  wages  and  conditions  of  work  are  con- 
cerned— on  some  of  the  other  milroads. 

OBGANIZATION. 

The  general  organization  of  unions  in  Cuba  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  similar  bodies  in  the  United  States.  There  are  the  usual 
oflScers  and  an  executive  committee.  In  the  smaller  unions  the^e  are 
elected  by  the  vote  of  all  the  members  assembled  in  general  session, 
but  in  larger  organizations,  like  the  cigar  makers'  societies,  each  shop  or 
factory  is  represented  by  delegates.  No  race  line  is  drawn  in  the 
matter  of  membership,  and  occasionally  it  is  provided  that  both  races 
shall  bo  represented  on  the  directorate  or  executive  committee.  Dues 
are  usually  20  cents  silver  (14  cents  American)  a  week  or  $1  (70  cents 
American)  a  month,  the  interval  of  collection  depending  ujxjn  the  f re- 
el uencT  with  which  wages  are  paid. 

There  is  some  sympathetic  connection,  or  *•*  solidarity''  as  it  is  called, 
with  labor  movements  in  other  countries,  especially  in  8pain  and  the 
United  States.  Over  $14,000  gold  ($12,600  American)  was  collected 
b\'  the  Habana  unions  for  the  support  of  the  Tampa  strikers  in  1901, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  general  committi^e  from  the 
organized  lal)or  of  the  same  city  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the 
strikers  of  Barcelona. 

While  the  more  important  organizations  are  conducted  in  good  faith 
and  in  what  are  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  the  laboring  men,  some 
unions  are  probably  run  for  the  benefit  of  a  local  "boss."  This  is 
more  espe<*ially  true  among  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  workmen. 
The  constitution  of  one  laborers'*  union  contains  a  si^ecial  provision  to 
the  effect  that  the  president  and  founder,  who  is  mentioned  by  name, 
shall  be  the  permanent  president,  shall  always  have  the  right  to  attend 
and  vote  at  all  sessions  of  the  society,  and  that  his  portrait  shall  hang 
in  it.s  hall  of  meeting.  Most  of  the  unions  have  a  wage  tariff,  which 
is  usually  higher  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  occupation 
they  repres(*nt.  The  longshoremen  are  the  only  ones  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  having  their  union  schedule  well  observed.  This  one  fact 
is  probably  decisive  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  power  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time.  Trade  unionism,  both  in  form 
and  spirit,  exists  in  some  trades,  and  is  having  an  influence  in  creating 
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a  class  consciousness  among  the  working  people  of  the  island.  Its 
most  beneficent  result  has  been  in  educating  workingmen  into  a  the- 
oretical belief  at  least  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  in  overcoming  prej- 
udices against  manual  occupations  handed  down  from  slavery  times. 
Trade  unionism  and  emancipation  entered  the  island  almost  hand  in 
hand.  The  unions  are  also  a  stronghold  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
universal  popular  education,  state  control  of  indigents  and  orphans, 
and  many  other  wholesome  extensions  of  public  activities  much 
needed  in  Cuba.  Negatively  they  have  possibly  operated  in  some 
instances  to  deter  oppression  or  overreaching  by  employers.  But  as 
yet  their  positive  influence  in  bettering  the  material  condition  of  the 
working  people  has  been  very  slight.  It  is  fortunate  that  their  power 
has  not  been  greater,  for  the  laboring  classes  of  the  island  have  not 
yet  reached  a  stage  of  intelligence  and  self  discipline  that  qualifies 
them  to  share  largely  in  the  responsibilities  of  industrial  control. 

CONCLUSION. 

TBANSFOBMATION  IX  SUGAB  INDUSTBT. 

The  material  for  this  report  was  gathered  during  a  period  of  acute 
economic  depression  in  Cuba,  caused  primarily  by  the  low  price  of 
sugar  and  accentuated  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  trade  relations 
of  that  island  with  the  United  States.  But  it  has  been  intended  to 
present  as  nearly  as  p)ossible  the  status  of  labor  under  normal  condi- 
tions. During  the  present  crop  season  the  question  of  unemployment 
has  nof^been  so  serious  in  the  island  as  a  whole  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  labor  supply  was  very  materially  reduced  by  the  insurrection  and 
the  deaths  in  the  reconcentration  camps,  and  though  field  employment 
was  naturally  lessened  for  a  time  by  the  destruction  of  the  plantations, 
the  restoring  of  these  has  recently  engaged  the  investment  of  large 
amounts  of  capital,  much  of  which  has  been  spent  in  wages.  A  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  island  has  been 
expended  in  giving  employment  to  the  working  people  than  ever 
before.  The  building  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railroad  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  every  common  laborer  in  the  two  largest  provinces  to  have 
work  for  the  asking  at  better  wages  than  have  been  usual  in  the  past. 
The  tobacco  industries,  which  engage  the  labor  of  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  rural  workers  and  of  nearly  all  the  factory  population  of  Cuba, 
and  the  total  value  of  whose  product  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
sugar,  have  been  normally  prosperous.  The  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  constant  immigration  from  Spain  during  the  last  year,  and  that  large 
contractors  have  to  import  labor  from  abroad,  suflBciently  indicates 
that  work  of  some  kind  is  to  be  had  at  wages  high  enough  to  attract 
men  from  a  distance.  The  principal  sufferers  from  the  stagnation 
that  has  recently  prevailed  in  some  lines  of  business  have  been  the 
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merchants  and  capitalists,  and  those  special  classes  of  workingmen 
whose  employment  is  contingent  up)on  a  high  degree  of  local  pros- 
perity— as  in  some  branches  of  the  clothing  and  building  trades — or 
whose  occupation  is  connected  directly  with  the  sugar  industry.  The 
cases  of  unemployment  in  the  last  instance,  however,  are  not  so  much 
due  to  a  temporary  depression  of  prices  as  to  fundamental  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  methods  of  the  sugar  industry  itself.  The 
concentration  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  a  few  large  establish- 
ments has  precisely  the  effect  that  the  merging  of  several  railway 
systems  has  upon  salary  lists.  A  large  number  of  high-priced 
employees  are  dispensed  with,  the  competition  for  positions  of  this 
class  consequently  becomes  greater,  and  for  a  time  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  rate  of  compensation  for  a  certain  grade  of  work.  An  era  of  low 
prices,  such  as  have  recently  prevailed,  stimulates  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  devices  and  lessens  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
proportion  to  product.  This  is  the  process  now  taking  place  in  Cuba. 
Most  of  the  old-style  sugar  plants  were  destroyed  by  the  insurgents. 
There  was  a  chance  to  begin  with  modern  machinery  and  methods. 
The  condition  of  the  sugar  market  has  made  it  imperative  that  economic 
ways  of  production  should  be  studied.  American  capital  and  ideas  of 
business  organization  have  suddenly  become  predominant.  When  any 
induvstry  goes  through  a  transformation  of  this  sort  considerable  prop- 
erty is  apt  to  change  hands,  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
represent  the  old  system.  The  traditional  routine  is  destroyed.  Men 
who  have  come  back  to  nest  in  the  same  old  job  year  after  year  since 
youth  during  each  succeeding  crop  season,  suddenly  find  the  whole 
economic  landscape  changed  and  no  place  for  them  in  the  new  scheme 
of  things.  All  these  facts  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  weigh- 
ing the  comments  of  sugar  planters  and  workmen  upon  the  present 
situation  in  Cuba.  One  meets  the  representatives  of  the  new  regime, 
advocating  reciprocity,  but  optimistic  and  confident  in  their  ability  to 
coin  money  out  of  their  cane  fields  under  noimal  trade  conditions  in 
the  future.  These  men  are  figuring  ahead  and  discounting  the  effect 
of  present  and  future  economies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plant- 
ers who  consider  present  prices  only  in  relation  to  cost  of  production 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  not  in  relation  to  modern  and  prospective 
conditions.  Many  men  of  this  class  are  hardly  solvent,  having  bor- 
rowed money  and  made  investments  with  only  the  old  status  of  affairs 
in  mind. 

Employers  of  both  classes  agree  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
economize  in  the  cost  of  labor  except  where  it  is  p)ossible  to  substi- 
tute machinery  for  men.  This  is  particularly  true  in  case  of  field 
hands.  In  the  cities  and  in  skilled  branches  of  sugar  manufacture 
wages  are  less  a  matter  of  tradition  and  fluctuate  more  readily  to  meet 
^'^  conditions.     In  Matanzas  sugarhouse  mechanics  and  engineers, 
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who  formerly  were  paid  $5  and  $6  gold  ($4.50  and  $5.40  American)  a 
day  during  crop  season,  are  working  as  ordinary  helpers,  and  receive 
but  $1.50  silver  ($1.05  American)  a  day.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  cane  cutters  are  to  be  had  for  40  cents  Spanish  gold  (36  cents 
American)  a  day,  which  is  half  the  rate  paid  in  some  parts  of  the  island. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  Santiago  province  the  mines 
have  been  able  to  maintain  a  full  output  during  the  crop  season  because 
laborers  were  not  drawn  oflf  as  is  done  usually  by  the  plantations.  And 
yet,  in  traveling  through  the  island,  it  is  unusual  to  see  a  mill  in  working 
order  that  is  not  in  operation.  Cane  was  being  ground  in  March  on 
the  Tuinicfi  River,  10  miles  inland  from  Sancti  Spiritus,  where  there 
was  this  long  haul  by  ox  cart  and  nearly  30  miles  of  expensive  rail 
ti*ansportation  to  reach  the  nearest  shipping  port.  Though  planters 
were  losing  money,  this  fact  was  only  beginning  to  react  upon  plan- 
tation laborers.  The  greater  part  of  the  rural  workers  of  Cuba,  even 
in  the  sugar  districts,  were  busy  during  the  crop  season  of  1902. 

XJNEMPIiOYMENT. 

In  the  cities  the  complaint  of  lack  of  employment  seems  occasion- 
ally better  justified  than  in  the  rural  districts.  At  Cienfuegos  the 
unions  reported  one-third  of  their  members  idle  or  working  part  time. 
Without  further- information  than  is  available,  however,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  that  this  condition  has  not  frequently  occurred  in  the  past, 
simply  from  the  crowding'  into  urban  occupations  of  restless  incomers 
from  the  country.  Cuban  writers  for  thirty  years  have  deplored  the 
tendency  of  the  laboring  population  to  desert  the  fields  for  the  city 
streets.  There  is  a  local  depression  of  trade  in  some  smaller  towns, 
where  a  minor  industry  sprang  up  in  former  times,  that  is  probably 
due  to  the  freer  entry  of  manufactured  goods  from  abroad  under  the 
new  tariff.  For  instance,  in  Colon  there  used  to  be  some  fifty  shoe- 
makers regularl}^  employed  in  manufacturing  shoes  from  native  leather 
for  the  Cuban  market.  Most  of  these  men  are  now  out  of  work.  But 
as  Cuba  imported  more  than  a  pair  of  shoes  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  island  during  the  last  financial  year,  the  sugar  ques- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  situation  in  that  town. 
So  in  many  other  local  and  minor  industries,  where  there  has  not  been 
a  readjustment  to  the  new  trade  conditions  resulting  from  the  war, 
there  are  instances  of  unemployment  or  even  of  occasional  distress 
which  are  probably  unavoidable  during  a  period  of  political  and 
economic  change  such  as  Cuba  is  now  experiencing. 

CX7BBENGT  CONDITIONS. 

Neither  workingmen  nor  employers  fully  agree  as  to  the  exact  cause 
of  their  present  diflBculties.  In  Habana  there  was  but  one  answer — 
the  low  price  of  sugar.     But  there  was  very  bitter  complaint,  especially 
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in  the  country  and  among  the  working  people,  over  the  retention  of 
Spanish  silver  in  circulation.  It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the 
laboring  classes  that  the  partial  circulation  of  American  currency  in 
the  island  has  lowered  the  purchasing  power  of  silver.  This  is  true 
where  there  is  a  large  and  constant  influx  of  American  money  in  the 
form  of  wage  payments.  Every  ti^adesman,  from  the  petty  huckster 
to  the  wholesale  merchant,  hastens  to  adjust  his  prices  to  the  new  cur- 
rency. Last  February  a  native  pony  could  be  hired  for  $1  silver  (70 
cents  American)  in  the  eastern  part  of  Santa  Clara;  the  following 
month,  after  one  or  two  pay  days  on  the  new  railroad,  the  same  pony 
cost  $1  in  American  money.  A  similar  advance  occurred  in  the  price 
of  other  articles  and  services.  It  is  p)ossible  that  in  the  course  of  time 
competition  or  some  other  process  of  readjustment  will  force  prices 
back  toward  their  old  level,  but  for  the  time  being  the  laborer  whose 
wages  continue  to  be  paid  in  silver  is  a  suflPerer.  Probably  the  pay- 
ment of  Government  workmen  in  American  money  has  produced  a 
similar  result  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  latter  has  practically 
displaced  silver  in  Santiago.  But  where  the  new  currency  is  once 
uniformly  adopted  and  is  used  for  all  wage  payments  the  ill  effect 
complained  of  naturally  ceases. 

In  any  case  the  use  of  a  triple  currency — American,  Spanish  gold, 
and  Spanish  silver — the  dollar  of  the  second  and  third  being,  respect- 
ively, at  10  and  30  per  cent  discount  on  the  American  dollar,  is  without 
much  doubt  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  working  people  of  Cuba. 
Certain  classes  of  labor.  Government  employees,  clerks  in  large  com- 
mercial houses,  skilled  mechanics  in  the  railwa\^  service,  and  the  higher- 
salaried  employees  in  the  sugar  mills  may  profit  by  it,  for  the}'  are 
paid  in  gold  and  are  able  to  purchase  in  a  silver  market.  Their  real 
wages  are  somewhat  more  than  their  nominal  wages,  though  the  dif- 
ference is  not  usually  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  exchange,  for  the 
prices  in  this  silver  market  are  not  as  low  as  they  would  be  were  there 
no  gold  and  American  currency  in  circulation.  It  is  noticeable  that 
in  parts  of  the  island  where  silver  alone  is  used,  and  there  are  practi- 
cally no  workingmen  paid  in  any  other  form  of  money,  prices  for  the 
necessities  of  life  range  lower  than  elsewhere  in  Cuba,  although  nom- 
inal wages  in  silver  may  remain  about  the  same.  But  the  effect  just 
mentioned  as  following  the  influx  of  American  currency  into  Santa 
Clara  has  become  a  permanent  result  in  many  parts  of  Cuba.  The 
competition  of  a  higher  class  currency'  has  lowered  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  paid  in  silver. 

This  is  not  an  old  established  condition,  to  which  the  economic 
machinery  of  the  island  has  long  since  adjusted  itself.  Silver  cur- 
rency has  not  been  in  use  more  than  a  decade  and  has  depreciated 
gradually.  The  introduction  of  American  currency  is  a  new  factor 
in  the  situation.     And   even  though  rates  of  discount  remain  fixed 
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the  mere  process  of  eflPecting  exchange  is  a  burden  upon  industry. 
Except  in  primary  and  central  markets  a  workingman's  wages  are  not 
worth  to  him  their  full  exchange  value  in  another  form  of  currency. 
At  the  post-office,  the  railwa}'  station,  or  the  merchant's,  he  is  a  loser 
every  time  he  has  to  figure  prices  in  a  different  type  of  money.  Even 
the  American  traveler,  though  provident  in  supplying  himself  sys- 
tematically with  every  kind  of  coin  in  vogue,  is  conscious  of  the 
attrition  of  this  tax  upon  the  contents  of  his  purse.  The  wage-earner 
may  be  less  awake  to  the  fact,  because  it  is  brought  less  directly  to  his 
attention,  but  he  is  a  relatively  greater  loser.  There  is  an  item  for 
exchange  concealed  in  every  bill  he  pays  and  deducted  from  every  dol- 
lar of  his  money  that  passes  over  a  counter. 

In  stating  wages  the  amount  and  form  of  currency  have  usually 
been  given  instead  of  the  equivalent  in  American  money.  It  is  partly 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  that  this  has  been  done.  The  exchanofe 
equivalent  is  not  an  exact  statement  of  wages  paid,  because  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver  does  not  vary  uniformly  with  the  i*ate  of 
exchange.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  island,  and  is  not  unifonn  at  the  same  place  at  different  times. 

Speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Cuba  in 
11)02,  one  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  materially  worse  than  that 
of  the  same  classes  in  many  other  countries.  It  is  certainly  very  far 
better  than  the  condition  that  prevailed  in  Porto  Rico  when  the  military 
government  withdrew  from  that  island.  The  people  of  Cuba  are  better 
fed,  better  physically  developed,  better  clothed  and  housed,  and  enjoy 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  did  the  Porto  Rican  until  recently. 
Their  wages  have  averaged  in  the  past  nearly  100  per  cent  higher. 
While  there  are  cases  of  actual  want  in  the  larger  cities,  there  is  little 
real  destitution  in  the  country  or  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities  is  a  social  mther  than  an  economic  evil.  There 
is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  bo  materially  affected  by  tariff 
treaties  or  by  legislative  and  administrative  enactments.  Where  the 
condition  of  the  Cuban  worker  compares  unfavorably  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  man  of  similar  status  in  the  United  States,  the  cause  of  his 
disadvantage  lies  deeper  than  laws  and  treaties  reach.  It  i^  to  be 
found  in  qualities  of  habit  and  temperament  that  are  modified  only  by 
a  process  of  social  evolution. 

EMPLOTEBS'  OPINIONS. 

Some  opinions  of  Cuban  workingmen  are  given  in  the  following  quo- 
tations from  remarks  by  American  and  English  employers  of  broad 
experience.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  perfect  agreement  in  judgments 
of  this  sort,  and  naturally  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so.  But 
those  sweeping  denunciations  of  Cuba  and  everything  Cuban  that  come 
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from  tactles.s  adventurers  and  from  men  who  have  left  their  own  coun- 
try because  they  are  chronically  out  of  soils  with  the  world  have  been 
omitted: 

A  railway  manager:  '^A  Cuban  seldom  has  a  real  conception  of  what 
is  meant  by  special  qualifications.  On  railways  a  man  might  occup^^ 
in  succession  a  dozen  different  posts,  each  requiring  a  special  kind  of 
training.  We  have  an  instance  where  the  same  man  has  been  station 
agent,  telegraph  superintendent,  and  superintendent  of  locomotive 
power  within  a  few  months'  time."  ^ 

A  contracting  foreman:  ''In  the  mechanic  trades  men  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves  as  applicants  for  any  positions  to  be  had,  assuring 
us  with  the  greatest  apparent  candor  that  they  unite  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  expert  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  and  gas  fitters. 
We  don't  employ  such  men  any  more.  A  modest  range  of  acquire- 
ments is  one  of  the  best  credentials  that  a  mechanic  can  offer  us." 

A  Government  engineer:  ''The  labor  cost  of  all  kinds  of  construc- 
tion is  half  again  as  much  as  in  the  United  States.  But  with  time  and 
patience  intelligent  Cuban  mechanics  can  be  trained  to  keep  pretty 
well  up  with  Americans  on  the  same  job.  They  will  not  do  this,  how- 
ever, unless  they  are  paid  for  it."      , 

An  English  railway  manager:  "After  many  years'  experience  in  rail- 
way management  in  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries,  I 
must  say  that  Cuban  labor  is  the  dearest  labor  I  have  ever  had  under 
my  charge." 

A  factory  superintendent:  "We  employ  only  Spaniards.  They 
equal  in  industry  and  enduianee  American  workingmen  and  are  more 
regular  and  steady  in  their  habits.  I  have  had  more  than  twenty  yeai*s' 
experience  in  Cuba  as  factory  and  plantation  manager,  and  have  seldom 
found  native  Cubans  efficient  in  occupations  requiring  physical  endur- 
ance or  manual  skill.     But  they  make  neat  and  fairly  accurate  clerks." 

An  army  officer  in  charge  of  1,200  men  in  road  construction:  '*The 
Cuban  laborer  is  not  as  intelligent  or  as  strong  physically  as  the 
unskilled  laborer  in  the  United  States.  He  accomplishes  alx)ut  half 
as  much  work  in  a  day  as  the  latter.  We  bought  a  number  of  the  iron 
wheelbarrows  commonly  used  b}^  American  contractors  for  our  work 
here,  but  the  men  were  not  strong  enough  to  handle  them  successfully, 
and  1  had  to  substitute  wooden  ones  in  their  stead." 

An  electric- railway  manager:  "You  can  not  manage  Cubans  with  a 
club.  The  amount  of  work  you  get  out  of  them  depends  on  the  way 
you  handle  them.  We  find  our  men  unusually  distrustful,  because 
they  have  been  so  often  cheated  by  their  past  employers.  If  the  pay- 
master is  a  little  late  they  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  their  money  is 
not  coming  to  them.  It  has  taken  time  to  win  their  confidence  in  the 
company.  They  do  not  understand  how  to  take  care  of  then*  own 
interests.     Our  unclaimed  wage  book  shows  that  during  the  last  two 
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years  many  hundred  men  have  not  applied  for  all  the  pay  due  them. 
Probably  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  common  laborers 
employed  thus  fail  to  collect  their  full  wages.  On  our  fortnightly  pay 
days  fifty  or  sixty  men  at  times  fail  to  claim  amounts  ranging  from 
one  or  two  days'  pay  to  as  high  as  $20  or  $30  silver  ($14  or  $21  Ameri- 
can). Of  course  such  men  are  often  inn)osed  upon,  and  a  man  who 
knows  or  thinks  he^s  being  cheated  by  his  employer  isn't  going  to  over- 
exert himself  in  his  service.  An  intelligent  Cuban  makes  a  good 
mechanic.  He  learns  more  rapidly  than  an  American.  It  has  taken 
me  less  tune  to  break  in  motormen  here  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  trained  most  of  our  force  of  mechanics, 
repair  men,  and  our  armature  winder.  They  are  about  as  efficient  as 
Americans." 

The  head  of  an  electrical  supply  house:  ''Labor  conditions  in  Cuba 
have  not  changed  materially  since  1890.  Cubans  make  efficient 
mechanics  in  our  line  of  business.  We  also  employ  them  in  contract- 
ing work,  such  as  bridge  construction,  so  that  our  monthly  pay  roll  is 
sometimes  over  $6,000.  They  are  slower  than  Americans,  but  are 
less  independent  and  work  longer  hours.  In  electric  fitting  we  get 
about  as  much  service  for  the  same  wages  as  in  New  York.  A  man 
who  has  had  long  experience  with  the  working  people  here,  and  who 
knows  their  language  and  how  to  treat  them,  will  not  have  much 
trouble  with  his  employees,  and  will  find  them  fairly  efficient." 

A  railway  superintendent:  "Spaniards  are  the  future  laborers  of 
Cuba.  But  they  will  work  mostly  under  the  direction  of  Cubans. 
The  amount  of  work  you  get  out  of  men  depends  upon  how  well  you 
pay  and  feed  them.  It  is  worth  the  money  it  costs  an  employer  to 
provide  and  compel  his  common  laborers  to  eat  a  substantial  meal 
before  going  to  work  in  the  morning." 

The  variety  of  opinions  here  expressed  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
man  in  practical  touch  with  the  labor  question  in  Cuba  usually  has 
some  one  aspect  of  the  situation  in  mind  which  appeals  to  him  from 
his  own  experience.  As  to  labor  efficiency,  all  agree  that  for  manual 
labor  the  Spaniard  excels  the  native  Cuban.  This  is  true  of  factory 
as  well  as  field  occupations.  Cane  cutting  nuist  be  excepted  from  the 
latter,  for  here  the  Negro  is  the  best  workman;  and  in  the  machine 
shops  and  some  mechanic  trades,  where  a  ceitain  dexterity  of  mind  as 
well  as  hand  is  required,  the  more  nervous  and  intellectual  Cuban  is 
at  an  advantage.  There  is  practical  unanimity  in  the  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  labor  is  high,  the  only  exceptions  l>eing  is  some  trades  requir- 
ing much  skill  and  intelligence  and  where  the  men  work  under  the 
direct  control  of  their  employer. 

The  empnasis  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
obtained  from  employees  depends  largely  upon  the  way  they  are 
treated  and  the  wages  they  are  paid  is  significant,  and  it  accords  fully 
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with  other  testimony  and  with  observation  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  At  one  place  a  gang  of  laborers  was  just  completing  what 
appeared  to  even  a  casual  observer  a  mther  scanty  day's  work.  The 
foreman  looked  up  with  a  half- vexed  smile  and  said:  '^  Their  wages 
have  been  lowered  80  per  cent,  and  no  drinng  will  get  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  former  amount  of  work  out  of  them.  They  simply  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say,  'Poco  dinero,  p)oco  trabajo'  (Little  money, 
little  work)." 

CUBAN  CHABACTEB. 

Beneath  a  most  unimposing  exterior  the  Cuban  laborer  generally 
manages  to  cherish  a  considerable  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  he 
resents  deeply,  however  unperturbed  he  may  appear,  the  rough  way 
of  handling  that  has  come  to  mean  so  little  to  his  fellow-laborer  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  unexpressed  contempt  with  which  he 
is  tolemted  by  some  Americans  is  resented  still  more  deeply.  In  any 
case,  the  very  efforts  put  forth  by  employers  and  their  representatives 
to  increase  the  amount  of  work  done  bv  emplovees  often  have  the 
reverse  effect  to  that  intended.  Tactful  management  is  often  one  of 
the  most  expensive  assets  a  foreign  enterprise  has  to  acquire  in  Cuba. 

Cuba  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  countries  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  else  does  the  least-considered  member  of  a  community'  aspire 
with  more  serene  confidence  to  social  equality  with  its  most  exalted 
personage.  The  language,  with  its  conventional  phrases  of  courtesy 
shared  by  all  classes,  the  familiar  family  life  of  proprietor  and  servant, 
master  and  apprentice,  a  certain  simplicity  and  universality  of  man- 
ners inherited  from  pioneer  days,  and  a  gentleness  of  temperament 
that  may  be  both  climatic  and  i-acial,  which  shrinks  from  giving  offense 
by  assuming  superiority  of  rank  in  intercourse  with  others,  have  all 
contributed  to  render  class  assumptions  externally  less  obvious  in 
Cuba  than  in  most  other  countries  where  equally  great  differences  of 
race,  culture,  and  fortune  exist.  The  Cuban  is  naturally  self-possessed. 
It  is  difficult  to  fancy  him  having  stage  fright.  He  is  so  imaginative 
and  Tarasconese  that  he  frequently  confounds  ideals  with  realities,  and 
as  bis  ideal  of  himself  is  usually  an  exalted  one,  this  disposition  does 
not  incline  him  to  diffidence  or  humility.  He  is  therefore  apt  to 
assume  an  artlessly  familiar  air  with  his  employer,  and  to  try  to  put 
their  business  relations,  so  far  as  their  social  aspect  is  concerned — which 
is  to  him  a  most  important  one — as  nearly  upon  a  partnership  basis  as 
possible.  With  his  manual  services  he  bestows  the  gifts  of  his  own 
discretion  and  judgment  as  a  gratuity,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  amplify 
and  modify  any  instructions  he  may  receive  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 
These  personal  advances  and  well-intended  departures  from  what  are 
called  orders  principally  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  in  Cuba  are  received 
quite  differently  by  an  American  and  a  Cuban  employer.     The  former 
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resents  them  brusquely,  often  profanely,  and  thus  sows  the  first  seeds 
of  misunderstanding  that  result  in  much  concealed  resentment  and 
hostility,  and  unless  he  master  the  situation  by  great  force  of  will  and 
character,  may  occasion  more  serious  damage  to  his  interests.  The 
Cuban  or  Spanish  employer,  understanding  his  man,  contrives  to 
.secure  his  ends  more  diplomatically;  but  he  never  has  a  reall}'  disci- 
plined force  of  employees.  Organization  and  discipline  are  two  of  the 
things  most  seriously  lacking  in  Cuban  life;  and  they  are  lacking 
because  of  a  certain  timidity,  a  lack  of  self-assertiveness  in  the  attitude 
of  the  officers  of  industry  toward  their  men.  The  Cuban  is  (capable 
of  discipline;  but  so  long  as  nothing  else  is  required,  he  naturally 
prefers  discussing  politics  and  local  news  or  comparing  notes  about 
their  children  with  his  foreman  to  performing  more  commonplace 
duties.  His  friendliness  toward  his  employer  is  usually  well-mean- 
ing, even  if  unwisely  manifested.  It  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  easy, 
inquisitive,  but  sympathetic  familiarity  one  finds  in  a  New  England 
village.  Occasionally  it  can  be  turned  to  good  a(»count  in  securing 
the  loyalty  of  men.  Two  American  retail  merchants  were  inter- 
viewed in  Habana.  One  was  evidently  reserved  toward  his  work- 
ing people.  He  reported  that  among  several  employed  he  had  never 
had  a  Cuban  clerk  he  was  not  obliged  to  discharge  for  stealing. 
Another,  who  was  conducting  a  larger  business  and  had  many  Cubans 
in  his  employ,  but  who  stood  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  with  them, 
reported  that  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  of  this  kind.  Whether 
the  difference  in  the  experience  of  the  two  merchants  was  due  to  the 
reason  suggested  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cuban  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  appeals  to  ideal  motives,  whether  made  directly  or  only  by 
implication,  and  that  success  or  failure  in  dealing  with  the  workmen 
of  the  island  often  hinges  upon  an  understanding  of  this  trait  of 
character. 

One  desirable  outcome  of  the  aspiration  toward  social  equality  on 
the  part  of  Cubans  is  their  aversion  to  tips.  Employees  who  had 
made  some  money  sacrifice  by  leaving  piecework  to  act  as  guides 
about  a  factory  refused,  evidently  with  consideralile  embarrassment, 
the  offer  of  gratuity.  A  poor  countryman  who  had  left  his  field 
labor  for  several  hours  to  show  a  trail  through  a  tract  of  forest 
would  only  accept  compensation  under  protest. — and  when  it  was 
turned  into  a  gift  for  the  children.  These  same  men  would  have 
made  as  shrewd  a  bargain  as  possible  and  would  have  haggled  for 
hours  over  centavos  in  a  matter  of  trade,  but  for  a  service  of  courtesy 
money  was  no  compensation  for  their  sense  of  wounded  dignity  in 
accepting  a  gratuity. 

With  reference  to  the  personal  honesty  of  the  Cuban,  no  unqualified 
statement  is  likely  to  be  just.  All  people  possessing  great  love  of 
approbation  and  an  excessive  desire  to  please  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
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insincere  in  social  intercourse.     Extend  the  ethics'of  an  afternoon  tea 
to  all  statements  of  filet  in  business  relations,  and  one  has  an  atmos- 
phere of  reliability  or  the  reverse  about  equivalent  to  that  prev^ailing- 
in  Cuba.    Men  tell  you  things  they  think  you  like  to  hear.    It  appears 
to  strike  a  Cuban  as  something  akin  to  discoui*tesy  to  bring  a  painful 
fact  to  your  attention,  even  though  a  knowledge  of  it  be  quite  essential 
to  your  business  welfare.     To  save  himself  the  embarrassment  of 
refusing  a  request,  he  will  often  make  a  promise  that  he  can  not  keep, 
and  to  save  you  from  being  disquieted  by  uncertainty  he  will  give  you 
an  assumnce  as  unqualified  that  ought  to  be  decidedly  conditional.    His 
business  statements  are  like  his  currency,  subject  to  a  fluctuating  dis- 
count.    As  in  case  of  money,  this  is  undoubtedly  an  inconvenience  in 
conducting  a  transaction.     But  as  there  is  sound  money  in  Cuba,  so 
are  there  men  to  be  found  whose  word  in  a  matter  of  business  is  as 
good  as  their  bond. 

The  upper  commercial  classes  of  the  island  preserve  a  conservative 
integrity  in  their  dealings  and  in  their  methods  of  conducting  business 
as  high  as  prevails  in  any  country.  There  are  few  failures.  The 
representatives  of  large  American  houses  report  that  their  losses  from 
bad  debts  are  less  in  Cuba  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done 
than  in  the  United  States.  In  purchasing  at  retail  one  has  to  ^ard 
against  overcharging.  But  this  is  simply  a  feature  of  a  very  ancient 
and  still  very  common  method  of  doing  business.  There  are  no  fixed 
prices,  and  each  individual  sale  is  a  separate  transaction  to  be  settled 
by  independent  agreement,  and  is  not  prejudiced  in  the  least  by  the 
precedent  of  previous  transactions  of  a  similar  character.  Americans 
with  little  experience  outside  of  their  own  country  frequently  bring 
up  this  practice  as  a  main  argument  to  prove  the  universal  dishonesty 
of  the  Cuban.  But  it  is  like  very  many  other  ingenuous  arguments  of 
the  same  sort— it  is  not  our  way,  ergo  it  is  wrong — that  would  result 
in  making  virtue  a  decidedly  local  thing  in  this  world  if  they  were 
universally  applied. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  while  the  Cuban,  especially  of  the  middle 
or  lower  class,  is  often  lax  about  keeping  his  word,  he  shows  quite  the 
opposite  disposition  with  regard  to  trifles  l)elonging  to  other  persons. 
The  experience  of  strangers  in  the  island  doubtless  varies  in  this 
respect.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Cuban  has  an  abnormally  high 
regard  for  the  rights  of  prop)erty.  There  are  criminals  and  petty 
thieves  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere.  But  here  is  the  result  of  a  single  per- 
sonal experience  covering  nearly  two  years,  and  divided  between  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  where  the  general  moral  standards  may  be  assumed  to 
be  about  the  same.  Though  the  person  in  question  traveled  most  of 
this  time,  stopping  at  boarding  houses  and  hotels,  and  a  guest  in  pri- 
vate families  where  only  native  servants  were  employed,  though  he 
allowed  small  articles  of  personal  property  to  lie  about  uncared  for 
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with  the  same  freedom  as  in  the  United  States,  and  habitually  left 
satchels  and  other  hand  baggage  unlocked,  during  these  two  years  not 
a  single  article  was  stolen.  Jn  Cuba  umbrellas  and  unlocked  luggage 
were  frequently  left  unchecked  in  baggage  and  waiting  rooms  at  rail- 
way stations,  in  wharf  warehouses,  and  at  hotel  offices,  and  nothing 
was  ever  lost  in  this  way.  Articles  accidentally  left  behind  in  traveling 
or  when  making  purchases  were  returned  when  opportunity  offered. 
At  no  time  during  the  two  years  was  an  attempt  m^e  to  pass  incor- 
rect change  or  bad  money.  He  traveled  sometimes  all  night  over 
rough  trails  and  in  the  remotest  part  of  either  island,  with  only  native 
companions,  with  considemble  sums  of  money  upon  his  person  and 
unarmed,  and  was  never  molested. 

Large  contractors  in  Cuba  report  no  unusual  loss  of  tools  through 
the  peculations  of  their  workingmen.  The  owners  of  retail  stores, 
where  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  petty  sales  that  no  record  of  such 
transactions  can  be  kept,  intrust  practically  their  whole  business  to 
their  clerks.  Judging  from  actual  exp)erience  with  the  people  and 
with  their  way  of  doing  business,  there  Is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a 
fair  degree  of  private  and  commercial  honesty  does  not  prevail.  As 
a  rule  the  Cuban  has  not  a  passion  for  acquisition  for  its  own  sake. 
The  question  of  money  is  an  ever  present  and  insistent  one  with  the 
middle  and  working  classes  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere;  but  when  current 
demands  are  met — and  they  are  not  excessive — the  Cuban  is  usually 
satisfied.  He  is  not  ambitious  to  aa^umulate.  Men  in  political  life, 
with  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  expensive  ambitions,  and  the  worst 
kind  of  precedents  to  influence  them,  are  said  not  to  be  trustworthy; 
but  Cuba  should  not  be  judged  by  its  politicians.  Considering  only 
the  industrial  classes,  there  is  no  reason  to  reproach  Cuba  with 
a  particularly  low  standard  of  commercial  and  personal  integrity. 
One  will  not  find  there  conditions  equaling  those  in  countries  where 
greater  general  intelligence  and  social  discipline  have  long  prevailed, 
and  where  reasonably  good  government  has  been  habitual;  but  the 
moral  standards  of  the  people  in  the  respects  mentioned  are  not  such 
as  to  present  a  serious  bar  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  charges 
made  against  Cuban  workmen  by  Americans  is  that  they  are  indolent. 
Disinclination  to  hard,  physical  labor  is  a  widely  disseminated  peculiar- 
ity of  the  human  race.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  is  so  confi- 
dently brought  up  as  a  defect  in  one's  neighbors.  Foreign  immigrants 
in  the  United  States  say  that  the  American  likes  to  do  all  the  bossing 
and  none  of  the  hard  work.  German  and  Swiss  peasants  along  the 
Rhine  consider  the  Frenchman's  great  weakness  his  desire  to  have 
clean  hands  and  fine  clothes,  and  that  the  Italian  is  a  "lazy  beggar." 
And  the  Italian  borderer  will  assure  you  in  return  that  the  Swiss  and 
Germans  *'  want  to  eat  and  sleep  all  the  time."    Therefore,  in  forming 
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a  judgment  about  the  working  people  in  Cuba,  one  has  to  allow  for 
this  national  equation.  The  climate  of  the  island  does  not  encourage 
long-continued  physical  labor,  apart  from  all  question  of  race.  The 
American,  the  Spaniard,  the  white  native,  and  the  Negro  are  all  sub- 
ject to  this  influence.  But  a  moderate  amount  of  the  rudest  kind  of 
work  can  be  done  by  any  of  these  under  the  right  conditions.  The 
immigrant  from  the  North  brings  with  him  a  fund  of  physical  stamina 
superior  to  that  of  the  native,  which  runs  for  life  and  is  not  bequeathed 
to  his  successors  born  in  the  island.  No  statement  that  can  be  made 
is  less  likely  to  be  controverted  than  the  oft-repeated  one  that  the 
Spaniard  is  sup)erior  to  the  Cuban,  even  of  the  first  generation,  as  a 
laborer.  But  the  dlimate  which  withdraws  physical  vigor  frequently 
compensates  by  giving  mental  alertness.  The  man  of  the  second  and 
third  geuQration  in  the  island  is  often  quicker  to  comprehend  any  com- 
plex matter  than  his  Spanish  ancestor.  This  gives  him  a  penchant 
toward  the  professions  or  the  higher  mechanic  arts.  It  is  not  indo- 
lence so  much  as  a  combination  of  qualities  of  temperament  that  turns 
him  away  from  manual  occupations.  He  does  not  lack  industry  in  his 
new  career. 

This  charge  of  indolence  against  Cuban  workmen  is  sometimes  jus- 
tified by  the  slowness  with  which  they  perform  their  tasks.  They  are 
not  nearly  so  expeditious  as  Americans.  But  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
system  of  industrial  administration.  The  Cuban  bricklayer  lays  as 
many  brick  a  day  as  the  Englishman  in  the  same  trade.  Recently,  in 
building  the  new  Westinghouse  electric  plant  at  Manchester,  Ameri- 
can supervision  raised  the  average  number  of  brick  laid  a  day  by  the 
British  bricklayers  from  less  than  400  to  1,800,  with  a  maximum  of 
2,5(X)  for  the  plaine,«it  work.  This  illustrates  how  large  a  part  organi- 
zation and  supervision  play  in  creating  industrial  efficiency.  Employ- 
ing the  same  men,  the  English  contractor  got  only  about  20  per  cent 
as  much  work  out  of  them  as  did  the  American  superintendents.  In 
Cuba  a  change  to  American  methods  and  implements,  and  from  oxen 
to  mules  as  draft  animals,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  plowing  from 
$97.50  and  $76.50  a  caballeria  (33i  acres),  in  two  specific  instances,  to 
$39.16  and  $24,  respectively.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  all 
industries  this  factor  of  supervision  and  administration  counts  for  as 
much  in  Cuba  as  it  does  slsewhere.  If  so,  a  large  part  of  the  relative 
inefficiency  of  the  Cuban  must  be  charged  off  to  poor  management  and 
a  wasteful  industrial  svstem. 

When  regularl}^  employed  the  Cuban  works  long  hours.  A  chart 
of  the  street-railway  traffic  of  Havana  shows  that  during  the  shorter 
days  of  the  year  the  registered  number  of  passengers  carried  per  hour 
in  the  whole  city  is  nearly  one-half  the  maximum  by  6  a.  m.,  and  that 
it  reaches  its  maximum  at  just  6  p.  m.     Considering  only  those  lines 
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running  into  the  city  from  suburbs  occupied  by  the  working  classes, 
the  traffic  before  6  a.  m.  is  nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  the  maximum. 
For  most  of  these  men,  therefore,  twelve  hours,  with  the  noon  rest 
deducted,  is  the  usual  term  of  daily  labor.  On  the  plantations  the 
11-hour  day  is  still  the  rule.  In  riding  through  the  country  at  earliest 
dawn  one  sees  workers  already  in  the  fields.  The  independent  country 
laborer  usually  protracts  his  noontide  rest  until  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
over,  and  some  of  the  apparent  idleness  of  Cuba  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  hours  of  work  are  divided  by  this  interval  of  repose. 

In  some  trades  the  men  work  slowly  or  short  hours  in  order  to  limit 
production.  Where  payment  is  by  piece  work,  as  in  the  cigar  fac- 
tories, they  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  But  this  is  usually  during 
the  slack  season,  and  the  motive  is  to  keep  as  many  men  as  possible 
employed. 

One  weakness  of  the  working  people  of  Cuba  may  be  chargea  in 
part  to  indolence,  but  it  is  equally  due  to  their  love  of  pleasure  and 
excitement,  and  to  a  feeling  of  irresponsibility  as  to  the  future  so  char- 
acteristic of  tropical  nations.  Unless  pressed  by  necessity  the  Cuban 
laborer  takes  frequent  vacations.  This  is  his  form  of  dissipation — his 
way  of  going  on  a  spree.  The  excitement  of  strong  drink  does  not 
appeal  ta  him  as  much  as  the  gentler  attractions  of  more  protracted 
recreations.  He  is  often  a  gambler,  he  delights  in  music  and  dances 
and  in  the  little  festivals  of  his  neighborhood,  he  regards  scrupulously 
all  the  observances  of  the  church  that  give  promise  of  sufficient  enter- 
tainment, especially  those  of  a  gala-da3^  character.  Weddings  and 
christenings  and  funerals  are  important  events  in  his  calendar.  By 
dint  of  a  close  and  constant  study  of  the  situation  he  can  usually  find  a 
valid  excuse  for  indulging  in  the  relaxations  of  leisure  whenever  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  labor  for  his  support. 

The  Cuban  is  therefore  neither  thrifty  nor  frugal.  As  a  workman 
he  responds  only  to  the  incentive  of  necessity.  The  Spanish  laborer 
in  Cuba  usually  works  with  the  aim  of  accumulating  a  competency;  not 
so  the  Cuban.  The  one  produces  much  and  consumes  little;  the  other 
produces  only  that  he  may  consume.  The  Spanish  laborer  has  few  and 
simple  ideals,  but  they  are  fixed  and  permanent;  the  Cuban  stores 
away  a  new  fancy  in  his  head  every  few  days,  and  forgets  it.  He 
becomes  impassioned  over  a  carnival  mask  or  a  polka-dot  tie;  a  month 
later  it  has  passed  out  of  his  remembrance.  This  is  one  principal 
reason  why  employe  s  so  greatly  prefer  Spaniards  in  their  service; 
they  are  not  necessarily  more  honest,  more  active,  or  more  intelligent, 
but  they  can  be  depended  upon. 

The  Cubans  are  not  criminally  inclined.  Under  Spanish  rule  there 
were  four  times  as  many  Spaniards  as  native  whites  in  the  prisons  of 
Cuba  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  each  nation 
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in  the  island.  The  Chinese  and  Spaniards  both  showed  a  larger  per- 
centage of  criminals  than  the  native  Cubans  of  either  race.  Among 
the  higher  class  Cubans,  especially  in  the  remoter  towns,  there  are 
many  evidences  of  physical  degeneracy  due  to  close  intermarriage. 
Little  scrawny  men,  with  big,  bony  hands  and  almost  no  head  at  all, 
are  characteristic  of  this  class.  But  this  type  is  not  usually  found 
among  the  rural  or  the  laboring  population. 

MORALS. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  authority,  or  perhaps  without  doing 
injustice,  of  the  private  moi*als  of  the  Cuban  working  people,  because 
marriage  statistics  have  been  influenced  bv  the  exorbitant  church 
fees  charged  during  Spanish  rule.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
over  15  years  of  age  legally  married  is,  in  the  United  States  55  per 
cent,  in  Porto  Rico  30  per  cent,  and  in  Cuba  25  per  cent.  Only  6  per 
cent  of  the  colored  are  married.  Statistics  seem  to  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  legally  married  has  decreased  during  the 
last  forty  years.  In  proportion  to  the  population,  marriage  is  nearly 
twice  as  common  among  the  foreign  as  among  the  native  whites. 
About  132,000,  or  over  8  per  cent  of  the  total  p)opulation,  are  living 
together  without  legal  formalities.  Reckoning  this  illegal  relation  as 
a  common-law  marriage,  there  still  remain  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  or  nearly  350,000  people,  who  in  the  United  States 
would  be  married,  but  who  in  Cuba  have  formed  no  p)ermanent  family 
connection,  even  of  the  looser  type.  It  seems  impossible  that  in  a 
tropical  country  these  conditions  can  coexist  with  a  high  standard  of 
private  morals. 

EDUCATION. 

About  one-third  of  the  population  of  Cuba  can  read  and  write. 
With  the  schools  recently  opened  the  proportion  of  illiterates  will  be 
rapidly  reduced.  The  recent  extension  of  school  advantages,  how- 
ever, means  more  than  a  simple  decrease  in  illiteracy.  It  means  a 
broader  all-round  education  for  the  rising  generations.  It  ought  to 
mean  the  creation  of  higher  ideals  of  life.  It  is  through  the  schools 
principally  that  the  slow  process  of  repairing  the  social  defects  of 
Cuba  must  be  accomplished. 

FUTUKE  FIELDS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  prospective  industrial  development  of  Cuba  and  the  effect  it 
may  have  on  labor  conditions  are  still  largely  speculative  topics. 
What  is  done  depends  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  new 
government  and  the  intimacy  of  the  future  relations  of  the  island 
with  the  United  States  that  all  present  judgments  must  be  conditioned 
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by  the  unceitainty  of  these  factors.  There  iiia}'  be  retrogression 
instead  of  progress,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  There  arc  conserva- 
tive elements  at  work  more  powerful  than  exist  in  most  other  Spanish- 
American  countries.  The  investment  and  consequently  the  influence 
of  capital  is  greater.  There  is  a  dominant  European  population  in  the 
commercial  centers.  The  influence  of  the  United  States,  even  though 
direct  intervention  has  ceased,  still  broods  over  the  island.  All  this 
inspires  confidence,  and  confidence  apparently  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
insure  the  prompt  development  of  Cuba's  undoubted  resources. 

A  population  of  several  million  could  be  profitably  employed  in 
agriculture  alone.  There  seem  to  be  no  reliable  data,  aside  from 
opinions,  as  to  the  amount  of  land  available  for  sugar  cultivation.  It 
is  probably  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  the  ai'able  land  in  the  island. 
Even  were  only  choice  lands  used,  we  may  suppose  that  10  per  cent  of 
the  entire  area,  or  five  times  the  present  acreage,  may  ultimately  be 
planted  in  cane.  The  tilling  of  these  new  fields  alone  would  employ 
200,000  laborers,  or  necessitate  an  increase  of  1,000,000  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island.  The  tobacco  area  can  not  be  so  readily  extended 
if  Cuba  is  to  maintain  her  present  reputation  for  high-grade  product. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  industry  may  in  time  emplo}^  double  or 
treble  the  number  of  people  it  employs  at  present.  Market  gardening 
and  the  liaising  of  food  crops  could  engage  the  population  of  a  good 
sized  State  in  Cuba  without  interfering  with  the  crops  already  men- 
tioned. As  rapidly  as  the  local  market  extends,  coflfee  culture  will 
increase.  Banana  culture  and  fruit  raising  are  industries  of  great 
possibilities.  The  vine  and  olive  have  never  been  grown  because  the 
Spanish  forbade  this  in  the  interest  of  their  own  producers.  But  a 
single  vine  in  the  Trinidad  valleys— " grown  under  a  surplice" — is 
reported  to  produce  several  hundred  pounds  of  raisin  grapes  each  year. 
The  old  grazing  lands  will  be  encroached  upon  by  tilled  fields,  but  in 
the  mountains,  some  of  the  coast  country,  and  on  the  poorer  lands  this 
industry  promises  to  thrive  for  many  years  to  come.  All  the  valuable 
timber  will  soon  disappear,  and  it  will  require  some  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  avoid  injury  to  the  agricultural  interests  by 
depletion  of  the  forest  areas,  especially  in  broken  country,  where 
tropical  rains  do  great  damage  to  lands  not  properly  protected.  The 
mineral  resources  of  Cuba  appear  to  be  extensive,  but  their  exact  value 
is  not  known  and  they  are  yet  an  uncertain  factor  in  the  future  labor 
market.  Conservative  men  interested  in  the  business  believe  that 
Cuba  will  sometime  have  a  mining  population  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  interests  will  be  suflSciently 
important  to  diversify  the  industry  of  the  island.  Manufactures  will 
probably  make  little  relative  gain  on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel  or 
other  economical  source  of  power. 
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Two  things  are  necessary  for  the  industrial  development  of  Cuba — 
immigration  and  capital.  In  spite  of  its  great  natural  resources,  as 
vet  s<:arcelv  touched,  the  island  does  not  afford  a  broad  and  varied 
field  for  the  investment  of  capital  with  its  present  labor  supply.  Over 
the  vast  eastern  plains  one  can  ride  at  times  from  dawn  to  sunset  with- 
out meeting  a  solitary  wayfarer.  Any  enterprise  that  attempts  to 
exploit  such  country  must  be  large  enough  to  command  labor  at  need 
from  foreign  markets.  The  small  investor  who  goes  into  the  newer 
parts  of  Cuba  without  the  cooperation  of  many  of  his  kind  must  make 
bis  own  hands  his  principal  and  final  resource  for  manual  service  in 
any  emergency.  Ev^en  in  the  older  sections  it  is  often  a  problem  of 
difficulty  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  labor.  Many  may  offer  them- 
Helves  for  employment  who  understand  how  to  manipulate  a  hoe  or  a 
machete,  but  who  are  of  little  use  in  guiding  a  disk  plow  or  running 
a  cultivator.  A  simple  job  of  construction  or  repairs  proves  a  source 
of  several  times  the  annoyance,  delay,  and  expense  that  it  would  in 
the  United  States. 

Innovation  is  difficult  in  Cuba.  After  a  routine  has  once  been 
established  among  working  people  all  runs  smoothly,  but  at  the  first 
change,  especially-  if  it  be  at  some  critical  emergency,  the  organization 
built  up  with  such  care  goes  entirely  to  pieces.  The  American  man- 
ager, continually  experimenting  and  improving,  finds  it  exception- 
ally difficult  to  deal  with  employees  of  this  chai*acter.  He  keeps  them 
constantly  stirred  up,  doesn't  give  their  habits  time  to  crystallize,  and 
is  with  good  rejison  dissatisfied  with  his  men  and  the  results  of  their 
services.  They  on  their  side  accomplish  less  than  if  allowed  to  pur- 
sue their  old  courses,  because  they  are  confused  and  fail  to  catch  the 
purpose  of  constant  change  and  innovation.  So  one  often  finds  the 
large  employer  sighing  not  so  much  for  more  men  as  for  a  different 
kind  of  men.  He  wants  employees  who  can  grasp  new  ideas  and  carry 
them  out.  An  immigration  of  men  of  this  sort  is  needed  in  Cuba, 
even  if  it  be  onlv  sufficient  to  leaven  the  mass  of  native  workmen. 
There  is  reasonable  hope  that  the  Cuban,  who  is  pliable  and  men- 
tally alert  in  his  way  and  quick  at  imitation,  might  thus  become 
inoculated  with  certain  principles  of  progress  in  his  craft  that  would 
open  his  inind  to  new  methods  and  perhaps  give  him  more  power  of 
individual  initiative. 

Established  industries  employing  lai*ge  bodies  of  unskilled  labor, 
such  as  the  mines  and  sugar  plantations  and  the  milway  companies, 
will  continue  to  look  to  Spain  to  supply  their  needs.  This  source  of 
laljor,  if  adequate  in  amount,  might  suffice  for  the  capitalistic  exploi- 
tation of  Cuba.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  it  alone  will  supply  all  the 
demands  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.     From  this  point  of  view 
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probably  the  chief  objection  to  the  Spanish  immigration  coming  into 
the  island  at  present  is  that  it  doejf  not  consist  to  any  great  degree  of 
permanent  settlers  or  men  with  families.  When  a  shipload  of  immi- 
grants lands  at  Habana  there  are  visible  none  of  the  domestic  features 
so  characteristic  of  the  hordes  that  pass  through  Ellis  Island.  Women 
are  seldom  seen,  young  children  almost  never.  There  is  no  importa- 
tion of  heirlooms  and  family  belongings.  In  short,  those  who  have 
come  evidently  intend  to  be  only  transient  residents  in  their  new  home. 
They  will  return  to  Spain  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  modest 
sum  from  their  wages.  This  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  single  men,  who 
form  no  permanent  family  ties  in  Cuba,  does  not  tend  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  social  morality.  The  influence  of  these  immigrants  also 
goes  rather  to  depress  than  to  raise  the  general  level  of  education. 
There  are  said  to  [ye  more  illiterates  among  them  than  among  the 
Cubans.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  objections,  their  presence  adds  to 
the  physical  stamina  and  to  the  solidity  of  character  of  the  people  of 
the  island;  and  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  they  are  almost  indis- 
pensable to  its  future  development. 

Immigration  from  other  sources  is  evidently  needed,  however,  not 
only  to  bring  in  additional  wealth  and  hands,  but  also  to  introduce  new 
brains  and  new  ideas  into  business  management  and  industrial  meth- 
ods. It  is  also  needed  in  order  to  create  higher  standards  of  living 
and  culture  among  the  masses.  The  influence  of  the  American  inter- 
vention has  been  both  beneficent  and  far-reaching  in  this  last  respect. 
A  ferment  of  new  ideas  as  to  ways  of  doing  things  and  ways  of  exist- 
ing has  been  spread  among  the  common  people.  The  visit  of  the 
Cuban  teachers  to  the  United  States  exercised  a  broad  educational 
influence  in  this  direction.  The  oral  teaching  of  the  American,  his 
bitterest  criticisms  and  denunciations,  and  all  the  driving  he  may  do 
as  an  employer  or  a  manager  of  labor,  will  slide  off  a  Cuban  like  water 
off  a  duck's  back.  -But  he  will  be  imitated  to  the  letter.  If  an  Amer- 
ican settler  puts  up  a  windmill  or  buys  an  improved  plow,  a  market 
for  those  things  is  at  once  created  in  his  vicinity.  Suspenders  have 
8up)erseded  belts  since  the  American  occupation.  When  American 
ladies  adopted  the  palmleaf  hats  of  the  country  as  a  comfortable  and 
becoming  headgear,  the  Cuban  ladies  followed  their  example.  Indi- 
rect suggestions  go  much  further  than  specific  hints  with  the  people  of 
the  island.  Immigration  that  will  bring  with  it  a  large  fund  of 
imported  customs  of  a  sort  intended  to  elevate  the  prevailing  standard 
of  living,  that  will  add  to  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  people,  and 
that  will  increase  their  familiarity  with  modern  inventions,  improve- 
ments, and  processes  is  needed  in  Cuba,  both  for  political  and  social  and 
for  industrial  reasons.  Settlers  of  this  sort  might  build  up  a  class  of 
small  farmers  and  fruit  raisers  in  the  less  densely  populated  portions 
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of  the  island.  Under  a  stable  government  and  with  liberal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  there  are  inducements  suflScient  to  bring* 
the  kind  of  people  wanted  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  A 
few  families  of  this  sort  would  soon  become  a  dominant  influence  in 
their  vicinity.  They  would  need  to  possess  the  true  pioneer  spirit, 
and  would  at  first  suffer  much  from  isolation  and  from  social  mther 
than  physical  hardships.  But  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
that  offer  a  more  assured  and  rapid  road  to  success  to  the  intelligent 
and  industrious  farmer  than  does  Cuba  at  the  present  time. 

Some  thirty  Americans,  mostly  from  Florida,  are  already  success- 
fully engaged  in  market  gardening  and  fruit  raising  in  the  country- 
tributary  to  Habana.  A  number  of  colonies  have  also  been  started  by 
land  speculators  at  various  points  near  the  coast.  But  the  investor 
who  intends  to  become  a  resident  of  the  island  should  make  his  own 
purchases,  and  he  can  generally  do  better  by  acting  independently  or 
through  some  local  agent.  The  most  attractive  country  for  homes  is 
the  portion  along  the  high  interior  ridge  which  forms  the  backbone 
of  Cuba.  Here  there  is  usually  a  limestone  soil,  much  superior  to 
any  of  the  coast  soil  for  general  farming,  mosquitoes  and  other  insects 
are  mre,  there  is  practically  no  malaria  and  fever,  and  a  bracing 
atmosphere  makes  outdoor  life  and  work  much  more  agreeable  than 
in  the  humid  coast  country.  Such  land,  mostly  cleared  and  in  pieadow, 
can  be  bought  for  from  $3  to  $10  silver  ($2.10  to  $7  American)  an  acre 
near  railways  and  other  means  of  communication.  Poor  land  is  expen- 
sive at  any  price  in  Cuba. 

An  American  used  to  outdoor  work  can  cultivate  a  small  farm  with- 
out nmch  hired  labor,  especially  if  his  land  be  ready  for  the  plow 
when  he  begins.  His  implements  will  vary  with  the  character  of  his 
crops,  but  need  not  be  peculiar  to  the  island  on  account  of  special 
features  of  the  climate  or  soil.  A  team  of  acclimated  mules  and  a 
single  disk  plow  is  an  equipment  he  will  be  sure  to  need.  An  Ameri- 
can t)0  years  of  age,  who  had  moved  to  Cuba  from  Colorado  and  had 
resided  in  the  island  three  years,  reported  that  he  found  it  a  task  of 
no  especial  difficulty  to  plow  100  acres  in  a  season  without  hired  labor, 
or  to  keep  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  that  area  fully  cultivated.  His 
crops  were  chiefl}'  corn,  and  melons  for  export. 

The  completion  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railway  will  open  a  large 
tract  of  sparsely  settled  territory  to  development  the  present  year. 
This  road  extends  from  Nipe  Bay  and  Santiago,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  eastern  end  of  ('uba,  westward  to  Santa  Clara,  passing  for  nearl}^ 
400  miles  through  excellent  agricultural  country.  The  soil  is  prac- 
tically virgin,  though  mostly  cleared  and  in  artificial  pasture.  It  is 
rolling  prarie,  cut  b}^  many  clear  streams,  as  is  usual  in  a  limestone 
country.  The  land  is  mostly  in  large  grazing  ranges  of  from  10,000 
to  20,000  acres.  Many  of  these  are  being  subdivided  for  sale,  and 
•e  being  put  into  shape  to  facilitate  ready  and  secure  transfers. 
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If  this  country  develops  as  rapidly  as  is  anticipated,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  common  laborei*s  and  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  at 
the  new  town  sites  along  the  line.  Nipe  Bay,  which  has  a  good  harbor, 
is  nearly  a  day's  sailing  nearer  New  York  than  Habana,  and  lies  approxi- 
mately in  a  straight  line  between  New  York  and  the  entrance  of  either 
of  the  proposed  isthmian  canals.  It  requires  no  great  gift  of  prophecy 
to  see  one  of  the  future  cities  of  Cuba  at  this  p)oint.  The  greatest 
advantage  of  this  section  of  the  island  for  the  American  settler  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  new  and  will  probably  be  dominated  b}^  modern  and 
progressive  influences. 

The  older  and  more  densely  populated  parts  of  Cuba  oflfer  fewer 
inducements  to  the  American  immigrant.  If  he  be  a  workingman  he 
must  expect  to  encounter  more  or  less  race  and  national  prejudice. 
With  equal  wages  his  living  expenses  will  be  higher  than  in  the  ITnited 
States.  Moreover  he  will  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  many  public  and  quasi- 
public  services  and  conveniences  that  he  may  not  pay  for  in  cash  at 
home,  but  which  count  for  much  in  making  his  existence  and  that  of  his 
family  agreeable,  and  which  alone  make  the  higher  features  of  life  p)os- 
sible.  First  of  these  are  the  public  schools  that  will  })c  sacrificed  in 
large  part,  even  though  his  children  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the 
best  that  Cuba  has  to  offer.  He  will  lose  the  benefit  of  libraries,  art 
galleries,  churches,  fraternal  organizations,  and  clubs,  which  though 
they  exist  do  not  supply  the  same  place  in  Cuban  as  in  American  life, 
especially  outside  of  Habana.  The  press  and  periodicals  are  more 
expensive  and  in  every  way  inferior  to  those  he  has  at  home.  He  will 
not  have  the  same  physical  conveniences — abundant  water,  variety  of 
food,  sanitary  dwellings.  He  must  sell  hi.s  labor  in  a  limited  market, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  move  from  place  to  place  with  the  same  con- 
venience and  economy  as  in  the  United  States.  His  children  must 
grow  up  under  moi*al  surroundings  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  any 
town  or  city  of  the  American  Union.  Should  his  death  or  illness 
leave  them  unprovided  for,  their  position  would  be  immeasurably  worse 
in  Cuba  than  in  their  native  country. 

The  labor  market  of  Cuba  therefore  does  not  compt^e  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  offer,  and  probably  will  not  offer, 
sufficient  advantages  to  attract  any  large  number  of  American  work- 
ingmen  to  the  island.  During  the  military  government  a  few  build- 
ing mechanics  and  plumbei*s  went  to  Habana  to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  engineering  and  public  work^  department.  These  were  mostly 
single  men,  and  they  did  not  go  to  Cuba  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
ing permanent  residents  of  the  island.  In  the  same  way  a  few  journe}^- 
men  printers  and  pressmen  drifted  over  to  set  up  government  docu- 
ments or  work  on  the  English  newspapers.  Other  special  demands, 
incident  to  the  presence  of  our  officials  in  the  island,  were  supplied 
by  American  workmen.  But  there  is  not  likely  to  be  an  extension  of 
this  sphere  of  employment.     Probably  many  of  the  men  now  in  Cuba 
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will  ultimately  return  to  the  United  States.  The  installation  of  the 
new  sewer  sj'stem,  while  it  will  drive  American  residents  out  of  Hahana, 
may  create  a  demand  for  specially  skilled  workmen  in  certain  capaci- 
ties. As  this  work  is  gradually  completed  along  the  different  streets  a 
small  body  of  qualified  plumbers  may  find  employment  installing  the 
more  modern  forms  of  sanitary  appamtus.  But  the  only  American 
immigration  into  Cuba  for  which  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment at  present  is  that  of  small  farmers  and  agriculturalists,  especially 
into  the  less  settled  part«  of  the  island.  When  such  a  population 
becomes  established  a  demand  for  American  workmen  in  certain  trades 
may  follow,  but  such  a  demand  does  not  exist  to-day. 

OAPAOITT  FOB  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The  capacity  of  the  Cuban  for  self-government  is  still  undeter- 
mined. He  has  not  yet  been  proved  guilty  of  incompetency  in  this 
direction.  It  took  the  United  States  several  years,  though  guided 
through  the  first  steps  of  independent  national  existence  by  one  of  the 
wisest  and  firmest  of  leaders,  to  establish  its  fitness  to  survive.  So 
far  as  the  character  and  intelligence  of  her  people  and  her  natural 
opportunities  are  concerned,  Cuba  has  not  an  equal  prospect  of  suc- 
cess; but  she  has  the  great  advantage  of  the  political  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  a  century  of  growing  self-government  in  other  countries. 
The  Cubans  are  sometimes  represented  as  a  turbulent  and  lawless 
people.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  They  are  docile, 
gentle,  almost  efl'eminate.  One  would  quite  expect  their  dissensions 
to  borrow  more  features  from  the  sewing  circle  than  from  the  forum 
or  the  battlefield.  The  Americans  in  Habana  were  a  source  of 
more  disorder  than  the  native  population.  The  native  born  are,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  most  law-abiding  element  of  the 
island's  people.  Unless  they  l)elie  their  past  history  and  their  present 
traits  the  Cubans  will  conduct  bloodless  though  exciting  political  cam- 
paigns. If  the  conservative  element  remains  in  power,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Cuba  will  not  have  the  best  government 
of  any  Spanish-American  country,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Chile  and  Mexico.  But  the  pfoblem  of  administration  will  not  be  so 
complicated  as  it  is  in  Mexico,  and  there  are  no  pressing  foreign  ques- 
tions, reacting  acutely  upon  domestic  politics,  such  as  may  at  any  time 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  Government  of  Chile.  Cuba  has  no 
debt  and  consequently  no  elabomte  fiscal  policy  to  maintain,  and  she 
remains  constantly  under  the  supervision  and  tutelage  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  Piatt  amendment. 

TBADE  RELATIONS  AND  PHOSPEBITT. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  island  and  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  does  not  therefore  seem  to  be  imper- 
i|r  J  *^"  ^*^  -  establishing  of  an  independent  government.     How  far  the 
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economic  welfare  of  the  island  will  be  dependent  upon  the  creation  of 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  other  nations  can  not  now  be  detennined. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  sugar  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  Cuba's 
prosperity.  Sugar  has  been  as  much  king  in  Cuba  as  cotton  is  king 
in  the  South  or  wheat  in  the  Northwest.  While  the  tobacco  exports 
are  at  times  equally  valuable,  the  receipts  from  this  crop  are  not  so 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  island,  and  the'  ramifications  of  this 
industry  are  not  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  all  other 
business.  But  if  in  the  future  cane  culture  is  to  prove  profitable  only 
when  subject  to  foreign  favor,  the  more  important  this  industry  becomes 
the  more  will  the  indep)endence  of  any  government  that  exists  in  the 
island  be  compromised.  The  conditions  of  1902  may  reoccur  at  any 
time.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  sure  between  political  and  economic 
dependence,  and  Cuba  is  not  a  wholly  free  country.  But  this  does 
not  affect  the  outcome.  If  she  does  subordinate  her  political  to  her 
economic  interests,  and  this  seems  to  depend  at  present  on  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  she  will  thrive 
commercially,  but  her  government  will  be  only  nominally  indepen- 
dent. The  very  growth  of  the  industry  she  fosters  will  make  her 
more  and  more  a  satellite  of  the  United  States.  The  stability,  per- 
haps the  very  existence,  of  her  own  government  will  be  settled  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  in  this  close  connection  with  our 
own  country  Cuban  labor  will  undoubtedly  prosper. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  prove  possible  to  produce  sugar 
profitably  without  reciprocity  agreements,  as  it  may  in  time  and  quite 
probably  will  under  the  Brussels  Convention,  Cuba  will  develop  her 
cane  culture,  and  her  government,  exercising  as  it  becomes  established 
more  and  more  independent  powers,  may  find  it  possible  to  foster  other 
industries  with  a  view  to  making  the  nation  more  self-sustaining,  and 
thus  create  a  wider  field  for  employment  and  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

But  should  the  growing  of  cane  prove  unj^rofitable  without  reciproc- 
ity advantages,  and  should  no  treaties  of  this  kind  be  made,  there  will 
doubtless  be  some  years  of  depression  in  the  Cuban  labor  market, 
until  new  industries  can  be  built  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed.  Cuba  would  not  go  into  bankruptcy  by  any  means,  but 
this  would  prove  a  very  severe  strain  upon  the  young  Government. 
Grazing,  fruit  raising,  and  banana  planting  would  probably  be  the 
recourse  of  her  planters.  The  unemployed  peasantry  would  retreat 
to  their  yam  and  plantain  patches,  and  the  general  standard  of  living 
throughout  the  country  would  be  lowered.  But  this  third  outcome  of 
the  present  economic  crisis  in  Cuba  does  not  seem  likely  to  occur. 
With  the  transformation  now  taking  place  in  methods  of  production 
Cuba  can  probably  sell  sugar  at  a  profit.  Her  natural  advantages 
assure  her  economic  future. 


BEEF  PEICE8. 

BY   FRED  C.  CROXTON. 

During  the  last  few  months  perhaps  no  subject  has  been  more 
discussed  by  the  press  and  the  public  than  has  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  fresh  beef.  In  view  of  this  unusual  attention  this  article  has  been 
prepared,  comparing  trade  conditions  for  recent  months  with  those 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  twelve  preceding  years. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  Bulletin  for  March,  1902,  presented 
the  wholesale  prices  of  some  260  commodities  for  the  period  from  1890 
to  1901,  and,  based  on  those  prices,  relative  prices  were  computed  and 
combined,  in  order  to  show  the  course  of  prices  during  that  period. 

In  the  present  article  the  prices  of  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef  are 
shown  for  certain  dates  (the  first  of  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  and  June)  in  1902,  and  for  corresponding  dates  in  the  twelve 
years,  1890  to  1901.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  live  cattle  and 
of  dressed  beef  is  also  shown  for  each  of  the  above  dates,  both  as  an 
actual  difference  and  in  the  form  of  a  percentage. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  difference  represents  the  packers' 
margin  of  profit;  the  tables  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  course  of  this  margin  between  the  prices  of  live  cattle  and  of  the 
most  important  product— rfresh  })eef. 

The  great  packers  of  the  country  in  developing  their  business  have 
been  able  to  utilize  all  the  by-products,  so  that  no  part  is  really  lost. 
Developing  this  branch  of  their  business  has  of  course  enabled  them 
to  reduce  to  some  extent  the  margin  between  the  price  of  live  cattle 
and  of  dressed  beef. 

Cattle  on  the  average  yield  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  dressed  beef. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  if  dressed  beef  were  the  only  product,  and  cattle 
were  selling  at  $7. 10  per  100  pounds  (mean  price  of  good  to  extra 
steers  in  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  June,  1902),  the  price  of  dressed  beef, 
instead  of  being  $10  per  100  pounds  (mean  price  of  good  to  extra 
fresh  beef — Western  sides — in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  1902)  would 
be  $14.20  per  100  pounds  if  the  steer  dressed  50  per  cent,  or  $11.83  if 
the  steer  dressed  60  per  cent.  To  these  prices,  if  dressed  beef  were 
the  only  product,  must  also  be  added  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover 
the  interest  on  money  invested  by  the  packer,  profit,  labor  cost  of 
slaughtering,  transportation  charges,  etc. 
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In  addition  to  the  tables  showing  prices  of  live  cattle  and  dressed 
beef,  tables  are  presented  showing  for  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  May,  and  June  of  each  year  since  1890  the  receipts 
of  cattle  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis;  the  average 
weight  and  gross  weight  of  cattle  received  at  Chicago  during  the  same 
months;  the  estimated  acreage,  production,  and  farm  value  of  the  corn 
crop  in  the  United  States  each  year  since  1889;  the  price  of  corn  and 
hay  in  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  from  1890  to  1902;  the  published  freight  I'ates  on  dressed 
beef  from  Chicago  to  Boston  during  the  last  thirteen  years;  also  the 
quantity  and  value  of  domestic  exports  of  cattle,  beef  products,  and 
corn  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May, 
1890  to  1902. 

The  information  has  been  secured  from  the  files  of  trade  journals, 
published  reports  of  stock-yard  companies  and  boards  of  trade,  Gov- 
ernment departments,  etc. 

The  Boston  prices  of  f re^sh  beef  were  taken,  as  the  trade  papers  of 
that  city  were  the  only  available  ones  which  quote  prices  of  Western 
dressed  beef  for  the  whole  period  from  1890  to  1902. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  first  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1890  to  1902,  the  mean  price  of  good  to 
extra  steers  in  Chicago,  the  mean  price  of  good  to  extra  fresh  beef 
(Western  sides)  in  Boston,  the  actual  difference  between  these  prices, 
and  this  difference  in  the  form  of  a  percentage: 


MEAN  PRICE  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS  IN  CHICAGO,  AND  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  FRESH 
BEEF  (WESTERN  SIDES)  IN  BOSTON,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES 
ON  THE  1ST  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE,  1890  to  1902. 

[Quotations  of  prices  are  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean,  the  BoHton  Jlerald, 

and  the  Boston  Globe.] 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Ist  of  January. 


Mean  price  per  100  ,  ?S  m"SS™<&''S?' 


pounds. 


Good  to 

extra 

steers  in 

Chicago. 


$4.15 
4.65 
6.25 
6.12i 
5.15 
5.25 
4.40 
4.65 
5.05 
5.15 
6.05 
5.70 

6.m 


per  100  po»*«w,,  V. 
steers  ana  fresh  beef. 


Per  cent. 


Good  to 

extra  fresh 

beef  (West- 

Actual. 

em  sides) 

in  Boston. 
$6.00 

SI.  85 

6.87i 

2.22i 

7.871 

2.621 

7.75 

2.624 

7.26 

2.10 

7.50 

2.25 

7.25 

2.85 

7.871 

3.224 

7.87i 

2.324 

7.87i 

2.724 

8.76 

2.70 

7.624 

1.924 

8.25 

2. 124 

44.6 
47.8 
60.0 
61.2 
40.8 
42.9 
64.8 
69.4 
46.0 
52.9 
44.6 
33.8 
34.7 


Ist  of  February, 


Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 


Good  to 

extra 

steers  in 

Chicago. 


$4.20 
4.90 
4.824 
5.30 
4.924 
4.90 
4.224 
4.90 
5.00 
5.52i 
6.90 
6.65 
6.50 


Good  to 
extra  fresh 
beef  (West- 
em  sides) 
in  Boston. 


96.50  I 
6.50 
7.50  { 
7.50  , 
7.00  I 
7.75  I 

7.25  I 

8.26  , 
8.00  * 
8.25  I 
8.50  : 
7.75  I 
8.374 


Diilerence  in  price, 

per  100  pounds,  of 

steers  and  fresh  beef. 


Actual. 


Per  cent. 


92.30 
1.60 
2.674 
2.20 
2.074 
2.85 
3.024 
3.35 
3.00 
2.724 
2.60 
2.10 
1.874 


54.8 
32.7 
65.4 
41.5 
42.1 
68.2 
71.6 
68.4 
60.0 
49.3 
44.1 
37.2 
28.8 
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MEAN  PRICE  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS  IN  CHICAGO.  AND  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  FRESH 
BEEF  (WESTERN  SIDES)  IN  BOSTON,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES 
ON  THE  1ST  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE,  1890  TO  1902— 
Concluded. 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


lAt  of  March. 

1st  of  April. 

1 

Mean  price  per  100 
ponnds. 

Difference 

per  100  n 

Kteersand 

e  in  price, 
[Hinas,  of 
fresh  beef. 

Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 

Difference  in  price, 

per  100  poonoa,  of 

steers  and  fresh  beef. 

,  Goodto 

Goodto 
extra  fresh 

Goodto 

extra 

steers  in 

Chicago. 

^.45 

Goodto 
extra  fresh 

Kt^rTln    beef(We8t- 

Actual. 

Per  cent. 

beef(We8^ 
em  sides) 
in  Boston. 

Actual. 

Percent. 

$4,424 

16.00 

$1,674 

36.6 

$6,374 

$1,924 

43.3 

5.07i 

7.00 

1.924 

87.9 

6.474 

9.25 

8.774 

68.9 

4.65 

7.26 

2.60 

65.9 

4.324 

6.76 

2.424 

66.1 

5.324 

7.25 

1.924 

36.2 

5.374 

7.624 

2.25 

41.9 

4.60 

6.624 

2.124 

47.2 

4.25 

6.374 

2.124 

50.0 

1           6.274 

7.50 

2.22i 

42.2 

5.90 

9.50 

3.60 

61.0 

4.25 

6.75 

2.50 

58.8 

4.074 

7.374 

3.80 

8L0 

4.974 

7.62i 

2.65 

53.3 

6.024 

8.00 

2.974 

59.2 

5.224 

7.50 

2. -274            43.5 

5.174 

8.76 

8.671 

69.1 

5.26 

8.75 

3.50 

66.7 

6.25 

8.00 

2.75 

52.4 

5.46 

8.00 

2.65 

46.8 

6.25 

7.76 

2.50 

47.6 

6.65 

7.50 

1.95 

36.1 

6.65 

7.62i 

1.971 

36.0 

6.50 

8.75 

2.25 

34.6 

6.624            9.124 

i      • 

2.50 

37.7 

l8t  of 

May. 

1st  of  June. 

Mean  price  per  100 
'            pounds. 

Difference  in  price, 

per  100  pounds,  of 

8teers  and  fresh  beef. 

1 

Actual.      Per  cent. 

1 

$2.00              44.4 

Mean  price  per  100 
pounds. 

Difference  in  price, 

per  100  pounos,  of 

steers  and  fresh  beef. 

1   ^i_^  ^^      Good  to 
^^ru^    extra  fresh 
ufofil^n    beef(We8t- 

cnicago.    j^  Boston. 

Goodto 

extra 
steers  in 
Chicago. 

Good  to 
ex  Ira  fresh 
beef  (West- 
em  sides) 
in  Boston. 

Actual. 

Percent, 

14.50,         S6.50 

W.724 

$6,374 

$1.65 

34.9 

6.75  i           8.374 

2.624 

45.7 

6.70 

8. 124 

2.424 

42.5 

4.45  1           6.624 

2.174 

48.9 

4.374 

6.60 

2.124 

48.6 

5.324,           7. 87  J 

2.65 

47.9 

5.624 

9.00 

8.374 

60.0 

4.324,           6.25 

1.924 

44.5 

4.174 

7.00 

2.824 

67.7 

6.674 

9.25 

3.674 

63.0 

5.674 

9.00 

8.424 

61.4 

4.05 

7.374 

3.324 

82.1 

4.10 

6.874 

2.774 

67.7 

5.05 

8.26 

3.20 

63.4 

6.024 

8.374 

3.35 

66.7 

4.874 

8.374 

3.50 

71.8 

4.90 

7.75 

2.86 

68.2 

5.20 

8.624 

3.424 

65.9 

5.30 

8.624 

8.824 

62.7 

6.35 

7.75 

2.40 

44.9 

5.374 

8.00 

2.624 

48.8 

5.60 

8.00 

2.40 

42.9 

6.75 

7.75 

2.00 

34.8 

6.824 

1 

9.50 

2.674 

39.2 

7.10 

10.00 

2.90 

40.8 

An  examination  of  tlie  preceding  table  shows  tliat  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1902,  the  mean  price  per  100  pounds  of  good  to  extra  steers  in 
Chicago  was  $7.10,  against  $5.75  on  the  same  date  in  1901  and  $5.37i  on 
the  same  date  in  1900,  etc.,  the  lowest  price  on  the  1st  of  June  for  the 
last  thii-teen  years  being  $4.10  in  1896.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1902, 
the  mean  price  per  100  pounds  of  good  to  extra  fresh  beef  (Western 
sides)  in  Boston  was  $10,  against  $7.75  on  the*  same  date  in  1901  and 
$8  on  the  same  date  in  1900,  etc.,  the  lowest  price  on  the  1st  of  June 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  being  $6.37i  in  1890. 
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The  difference  between  the  mean  price  of  good  to  extra  steers  in 
Chicago  and  the  mean  price  of  good  to  extra  fresh  beef  (Western 
sides)  in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  1902,  was  $2.90  per  100  pounds, 
against  $2  on  the  same  date  in  1901  and  $2.62i  on  the  same  date  in  1900, 
etc.,  the  lowest  margin  shown  in  this  table  being  $1.65  in  1890,  and  the 
highest  $d.4:2i,  in  1895.  The  margin  of  difference  when  expressed  as 
a  j)ercentage,  was,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1902,  40.8,  against  34.8  on  the 
same  date  in  1901,  and  48.8  on  the  same  date  in  1900,  etc.,  the  lowest 
per  cent  on  the  1st  of  June  during  the  period  1890  to  1902  being  34.8 
in  1901,  and  the  highest  67.7  in  1894  and  1896.  On  the  Ist  of  May, 
1902,  the  difference  in  price  was  39.2  per  cent,  while  on  the  same  date 
in  1896  the  difference  was  82.1  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  first  of  each  month,  January  to 
June,  1902,  the  same  information  as  is  given  in  the  preceding  table. 
This  table  shows  a  gradual  but  decided  advance  during  these  months 
in  the  price  of  both  steers  and  dressed  beef;  the  margin  of  difference 
in  these  prices  shows  a  drop  in  February  to  $1.87i,  or  28.8  per  cent, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  both  the  actual 
difference  and  the  per  cent  of  difference: 

MEAN  PRICE  OP  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS  IN  CHICAGO  AND  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  FRESH 
BEEF  (WESTERN  SIDES)  IN  BOSTON,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THESE  PRICES 
ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1902. 


Month. 


January. 
February 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June  .... 


Mean  price  per  100  pounds    Difference  in  price,  per 
on  the  first  of  each        i     100  pounds,  of  steers 
month.  and  fresh  beef. 


Good  to  extra 
steers  in 
Chicago. 


I6.12i 
6.60 
6.60 
6.621 
6.821 
7.10 


Good  to  extra 

fresh  beef 

( Western 

sides)  in 

Boston. 


18.26 
8.»7J 
8.75 
9.121 
9.60 

10.00 


Actual. 

Per  cent. 

12.124 

34.7 

1.87i 

28.8 

2.25 

S4.6 

2.60 

37.7 

2.674 

39.2 

2.90 

40.8 

The  receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  the  total  receipts  at  the  four  cities  during  each  month,  January  to 
June,  for  the  years  1890  to  1902  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
During  the  month  of  June,  1902,  the  receipts  at  the  four  cities  above 
named  were  462,292,  as  against  473,921  during  the  same  month  in  1901 
and  429,500  during  the  same  month  in  19(X),  etc.  The  lowest  June 
receipts  for  the  last  thirteen  years  were  368,280  in  1895,  and  the  high- 
est 513,737  in  1890.  The  lowest  receipts  for  the  month  of  May  in  the 
last  thirteen  yeai-s  were  379,232  in  1902  and  the  highest  541,120  in 
1890. 
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NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED  AT  CHICAGO,  KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA,  AND  ST.  LOriS 
DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL.  MAY,  AND  JUNE, 
1890  TO  1902. 

[Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City  Stoclc  Yards.  Union  Stock 
Yaras  of  Omaha,  and  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean  and  the 
Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


January. 

February 

• 

Year. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 
City. 

Omaha. 

St. 
Louis. 

Total  for 

the  four 

cities. 

Chicago. 
232,796 

Kansas 
City. 

96,368 

Omaha. 
41,427 

St. 
Louis. 

Total  for 

the  four 

cities. 

1890 

283,386 

107,163 

43,986 

35,331     469,865 

28,993 

398. 6M 

1891 

274,359      80,993 

50,972 

82,536 

438.860  '  223,413 

66.484 

47,067 

32,038 

368,992 

1892 

286,683 

98,685 

68,138 

33,246 

476,651  1  207,013 

76,168 

55,563 

29,925 

968. 6G9 

1893 

281,244 

111,313 

87,614 

63,719 

543,890 

242,676 

98,338 

63,027 

63,077 

467,017 

1894 

254.668 

147,482 

64,608 

68.626 

536,374 

214,462 

109,596 

.^,946 

51,248 

426.25(2 

1896 

243,  ?71     120,709 

60,718 

80,a'>l 

495,752 

170,700 

91,868 

32.306 

69,261 

3M.1S4 

1896 

237,763     123,103 

40,193 

73, 187 

474, 246 

192,497 

104,944 

33,308 

68.648 

389,397 

1897 

189,199     152,412 

48,964 

89,735  1  480,310 

180,129 

118,242 

47,138 

70,491 

416,000 

1898 

213,987     148,366 

43.406 

91,339  '  497,098 

199,345 

121,268 

50.141 

65.301 

436.065 

1899 

191,564     139,419 

41,749 

62,802     435,534 

172,956 

116,521 

43,554 

63,561 

396,592 

1900 

226.649 

146,044 

67, 717 

59,296     489,706     193.364 

118. 594 

49,672 

68,946 

420,466 

1901 

262,446 

164,724 

65.466 

65,701     628.329     205,467 

136,419 

51,673 

60,393 

443,962 

1902 

276,180     133,664 

73,908 

72,170     554,912     230,329 

97.093 

61,408 

69,651 

458,381 

Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


March. 


April. 


Chicago. 


246,602 
242,816 
271, 165 
244,519 
223,006 
168.381 
203,043 
209,610 
217, 169 
207,311 
208,076 
207,411 
233.660 


99,602 

62,326 

78,444 

97,869 

119,667 

116.802 

105,928 

110,208 

124,698 

128, 752 

134,583 

115,285 

103,032 


Omaha. 


St. 
Louis. 


Total  for 
the  four '('hicago. 
cities. 


55,980 
49,923 
61,166 
74,440 
66,396 
40,730 
37,812 
62,917 
66,236 
46,877 
53,638 
63,824 
63,897 


32,670 
32,380 
40,782 
66,633 
49,349 
63,842 
68,642 
68.260 
61,788 
66,223 
64,173 
48,671 
67,937 


434,754 
387,445 
451,556 
472,461 
458, 417 
378, 766 
405,425 
430.885 
468,881 
449. 163 
460.370 
426,091 
468,426 


259,747 
201,668 
245,537 
226,700 
266,620 
160.094 
187,635 
191,996 
170. 852 
174,656 
213, 734 
262,458 
211, 769 


Kansas 
City. 


119,669 

60,716 

81,184 

102,696 

110,558 

96,630 

90,742 

117,368 

101,907 

109,472 

120,526 

126,459 

97,615 


Omaha. 


Total  for 

the  four 

citi^. 


62,778 

37,656 

469,850 

36,946 

33,392 

331.720 

61.663 

30.616 

418.900 

68,469 

52,568 

460,493 

69,473 

36,075 

4?2,626 

33,469 

54,691 

344, 7M 

33,826 

62.005 

8M,207 

51.811 

58,076 

419,261 

53,665 

44,819 

374,248 

50,332 

50,996 

385,464 

69,927 

41,443 

435,630 

61,377 

44.878 

485,172 

67,497 

63,893 

440,774 

Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


May. 


Chicago. 


299,090 
220,683 
264.  W9 
248,813 
238,413 
187,233 
206.030 
200,468 
210,903 
286,741 
241,309 
263,257 
186.901 


Kansas 
City. 


123,293 

68,260 

75,367 

110,979 

100,018 

114.838 

106,542 

1*26, 166 

111,193 

115,055 

140,422 

110,118 

79,400 


Omaha 


St. 
Louis. 


63.064 
81,576 
62, 102 
61,457 
68,617 
26,783 
37,690 
65,804 
66.184 
68,334 
81,909 
71,991 
60,646 


65,683 
60,683 
40,360 
65,711 
60,144 
77.591 
62,229 
57,939 
41,266 
37,880 
62,672 
66,054 
62,286 


Total  for 
the  four  1  Chicago, 
cities. 


541,120 
381,192 
442,668 
486,960 
457^092 
405r§45 
410,391 
440,376 
429.536 
458,010 
516, 312 
491,420 
379,232 


284,037 
235,618 
266,717 
245,974 
213.772 
167,859 
208,948 
203.108 
213,361 
205,132 
196, 102 
226,433 
2(M,813 


KanMa«< 
City. 


98,122 

76.027 

75, 187 

113,411 

91.866 

97,264 

106.782 

118.215 

98,330 

88,160 

109, 477 

122,368 

110, 170 


June. 


Omaha. 


48.991 
34,066 
44,280 
46,317 
65,278 
21,356 
36,170 
68,185 
63.396 
65,486 
64,235 
47,312 
47,437 


St. 
Louis. 


82,687 
96,682 
83,986 
79.496 
58,283 
71,811 
87,644 
77,447 
63,126 
42,920 
60,686 
78,808 
99,872 


Total  for 

the  four 

cities. 


613,737 
442,398 
469.120 
486,196 
419, 189 
358,280 
439.444 
466,965 
428,212 
391,696 
429,600 
473,921 
462,292 


The  receipts  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis  and  the 
total  receipt**  at  the  four  cities  during  each  of  the  six  months,  January 
to  June,  1902,  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows. 
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NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED   AT  CHICAGO.   KANSAS  CITY.   OMAHA,  AND  ST.   LOUIS 

DURING  EACH  MONTH,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE.  1902. 


Month. 


Chicago. 


January . 
Febniary 
March . . . 
April  . . . . 

May 

June 


276.180 
230,329 
283.560 
211,769 
186,901 
204,813 


Kansas 

aty. 


133,664 
97,093 

103.032 
97,616 
79,400 

110, 170 


Omaha. 

St.  Louis. 

Total  for 

the  four 

cities. 

78,908 
61,408 
68,897 
67,497 
*   50.646 
47,437 

72,170 
69,661 
57,987 
63,893 
62.285 
99,872 

654,912 
468,381 
468,426 
440,774 
379,232 
462,292 

The  table  following  shows  for  each  month,  January  to  June,  1890  to 
1902,  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago,  and  the  average  weight  and  the 
gross  weight  of  such  cattle  during  each  month. 

In  1902  lighter  cattle  were  shown  for  each  month  considered  than 
for  the  corresponding  month  in  the  other  years  of  the  period,  with 
the  exception  of  June,  1891,  when  the  average  weight  was  less  than 
in  June,  1902.  The  gross  weight  received  in  both  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1902,  exceeded  the  gross  weight  received  during  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  any  other  year  since  1894,  and  the  gross  weight 
received  in  March,  1902,  was  greater  than  that  received  during  the  same 
month  in  the  other  years  since  1898.  In  April,  1902,  the  average  weight 
was  101  pounds  less  than  in  1901  and  148  less  than  in  1900.  The  gross 
weight  in  April,  1902,  was  199,062,860  pounds  against  262,808,778 
in  1901,  282,542,592  in  1900,  and  187,055,505  in  1899.  In  May,  1902, 
the  average  weight  was  79  pounds  less  than  in  1901,  104  less  than  in 
1900,  and  177  less  than  in  1896.  The  gross  weight  in  May,  1902,  was 
178,864,257  pounds, 'or  83,509,995  pounds  less  than  in  1901,  and 
77,164,592  less  than  in  1900.  In  June,  1902,  the  average  weight  was 
36  pounds  less  than  in  1901  and  104  less  than  in  1900.  The  gross 
weight  in  June,  1902,  was  27,993,268  pounds  less  than  in  1901  and 
10,929,204  less  than  in  1900. 

NUMBER,  AVERAGE  WEIGHT,  AND  GROSS  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  UNION 
STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO,  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH, 
APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  Goodall's  Weekly  Farmer  and 
Drovers'  Journal,  the  Daily  Trade  ^Bulletin,  and  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1888. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
lo9H. 
1S99. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


January. 

February. 

Number 
received. 

Average 
weight. 

1,130 

Grom  weight. 

Number 
received. 

Average 
weight. 

Grofis  weight. 

283,386 

320.226,180 

232,796 

1,136 

264,456,256 

274,359 

1,110 

304,538,490 

223,413 

1,127 

261,786,461 

286,683 

1,084 

310,764,872 

207,013 

1,124 

232,682,612 

281,244 

1,081 

289,962,664 

242,675 

1,152 

279,446,400 

2M,658 

1,151 

293,111,368 

214,462 

1,142 

244,915,604 

243,971 

1,070 

261,048,970 

170,700 

1,101 

187,  WO,  700 

237,763 

1,136 

270,098,768 

192,497 

1,175 

226,183,975 

189,199 

1,121 

212,092,079 

180,129 

1,126 

202,646,125 

213,987 

1,111 

237,789,667 

199,345 

1,111 

221,4?2,295 

191,564 

1,097 

210,146,708 

172,966 

1,111 

192,154,116 

226,649 

1,097 

248,633,963 

196,854 

1,104 

213,462,816 

252,445 

1,096 

276.679,720 

206,467 

1,106 

227,041,035 

276,180 

1,014 

279,032,520 

290.829 

1.007 

231.941.803 
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NUMBER,  AVERAGE  WEIGHT,  AND  GROSS  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  UNION 
STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO,  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH, 
APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE,  1890  TO  1902— Concluded. 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


March. 

. 

April. 

Number 
received. 

246,.602 

Average 
weight. 

1,142 

Gross  weight. 

Number 
received. 

Average 
weight. 

Gross  weight. 

281,505,284 

259,747 

1,146 

297,670,062 

242,816 

1,105 

268,311,680 

201,668 

1,115 

224,859,820 

271,165 

1,152 

312,382,080 

245,537 

1,113 

273.282,681 

244,519 

1,055 

257,967,545 

226,760 

1,107 

261,023,320 

223,005 

1,154 

257,347,770 

256,520 

1,126 

288.841,520 

168,381 

1,052 

177,136,812 

160,094 

1,088 

166.177,672 

203.043 

1,172 

237,966,396 

187,635 

1,150 

215,780,250 

209,510 

1,126 

235,908,260 

191,996 

1,080 

207,355.680 

217,159 

1,111 

241,263,649 

170,852 

1.086 

185,545.272 

207,311 

1,118 

231,773,698 

174,665 

1,071 

187,055,505 

208,076 

1,096 

228,051.296 

213,734 

1,068 

232,542,592 

207,411 

1,081 

224,211,291 

252,468 

1,041 

262,808,778 

233,560 

1,005 

234,727,800 

211,769 

910 

199,062,860 

Year. 


May. 


Number 
received. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


299.090 
220,683 
264,849 
248,813 
238,413 
187,233 
205,030 
200,468 
210.903 
236,741 
241,309 
253,257 
186.901 


Average 


weteK.^    Gro«  weight 


1,116 
1,077 
1,142 
1,014 
1,060 
1,030 
1,134 
1,088 
1,099 
1,050 
1,061 
1,036 
957 


383,784,440 
237,675,691 
302,457,558 
252,296,382 
252,717,780 
192,849,990 
232,504,020 
218, 109, 184 
231,782,397 
248,578,050 
256,028,849 
262,374.252 
178,864,257 


June. 


Number 
received. 


284,087 
235,618 
265,717 
245,974 
213,772 
167,859 
208,  »18 
203,106 
218,361 
205,132 
195,102 
225,438 
204,813 


Average 
weight. 


1,057 
896 
1,088 
1,048 
1,098 
1,011 
1,118 
1,072 
1,091 
1,051 
1,068 
1,000 
964 


Gross  weight. 


800,227,109 
211,113,728 
289,100,096 
257,780,752 
284,721,656 
169,705,449 
233,603,864 
217,731,776 
232,776,851 
215,593,732 
206,368,986 
225,433.000 
197,439,732 


For  each  of  the  six  months,  January  to  June,  1902,  the  number, 
average  weight,  and  gross  weight  of  cattle  received  at  Chicago  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  number  received  during  May  was 
88,279,  or  32.1  per  cent,  less  than  in  January,  the  average  weight  57 
pounds,  or  5.6  per  cent,  less,  and  the  gross  weight  100,168,263  pounds, 
or  35.9  per  cent,  less.  The  number  received  during  June  was  17,912 
more  than  in  May,  the  average  weight  7  pounds  more,  and  the  gross 
weight  18,575,475  pounds  more. 

NUMBER,  AVERAGE  WEIGHT.  AND  GROSS  WEIGHT  OF  CATTLE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  UNION 
STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO,  DURING  EACH  MONTH,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE.  1902. 


Month. 


January . 
February 
March . . . 
April.... 

May 

June 


Number 
received. 


Average 


weiglS:     pr^-B  weight. 


275, 180 
230,329 
233,560 
211,769 
186,901 
204,813 


279,032,520 
281,941,303 
234.727,800 
199,062,8^ 
178,864,267 
197,439,732 


The  price  of  cattle  depending  not  only  upon  the  supply  of  cattle  but 
also  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  price  of  feed,  some  tables  are  presented 
relating  to  the  important  item — corn — and  also  to  an  item  of  much  less 
importance — hay . 
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A  drought  of  the  magnitude  of  the  one  Avhich  visited  the  Central 
West  in  the  summer  of  1901  not  only  advances  the  price  of  corn,  hay, 
etc.,  but  tends  to  hasten  cattle  and  other  stock  to  market,  many  of 
them  underfed  and  in  poor  condition  for  slaughtering.  Previous  tables 
show  the  great  reduction  in  the  average  weight  of  cattle  received  at 
Chicago  during  1902.  This  low  average  may  be  due  not  alone  to 
underfed  cattle  going  on  the  market  but  also  to  the  marketing  of 
3'oung  cattle  during  the  present  extremely  high  prices. 

The  table  immediately  following  shows  the  estimated  acreage,  pro- 
duction, and  farm  value  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  each 
year  from  1889  to  1901.  The  year  1901  shows  the  largest  acreage, 
the  smallest  yield  with  two  exceptions  (1890  and  1894),  and  the 
greatest  farm  value  during  the  period.  The  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  issuing,  on  May  23,  1902,  his  estimate  of  the 
cereal  crops  for  1901  makes  the  following  note:  ''In  the  preparation 
of  this  report  all  proper  weight  has  been  given  to  the  recently 
published  census  report  on  the  crops  of  1899." 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  FARM  VALUE  OF  CORN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1889  TO  1901. 
[From  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Year. 


Acreage. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


78,319,661 
71,970,763 
76,204,515 
70,626,658 
72,086.466 
62,582.269 
82,075,830 
81,027,156 
80,096,051 
77,721,781 
82,108,687 
83,320,872 
91,849,928 


Production 
(bushels). 


2.112, 
1,489, 
2,060, 
1.628, 
1,619, 
1.212, 
2,161, 
2,283, 
1,902, 
1.924. 
2,078, 
2,106. 
1,522, 


892,000 
970,000 
164,000 
464.000 
496,131 
770,052 
138,680 
876.165 
967,933 
184,660 
143,933 
102,516 
619,891 


Farm  value, 
December  1. 


9697.918,829 
764,433,451 
886,439,228 
642,146.630 
691,626.627 
664,719,162 
644,985,634 
491,006,967 
601.072.962 
652,023,428 
629,210,110 
761.220,084 
921,666.768 


The  table  following  shows  for  the  1st  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1890  to  1902,  the  mean  price  per  100 
pounds  of  good  to  extra  steers  in  Chicago,  the  mean  price  per  bushel 
of  No.  2  cash  corn  in  Chicago,  and  the  mean  price  per  ton  of  No.  1 
timothy  hay  in  Chicago.  January,  March,  and  June,  1902,  show 
higher  prices  for  steers,  corn,  and  hay  than  the  corresponding  months 
in  the  yeai*s  1890  to  1901 ;  February,  1902,  shows  higher  prices  for  cattle 
and  corn,  and  a  higher  price  for  hay,  except  in  1896,  when  the  price 
was  $12.25 — the  same  as  on  the  1st  of  February,  1902.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  1902,  cattle  were  higher  than  on  the  same  date  in  the  years  1890 
to  1901,  corn  higher  than  in  any  of  those  years  except  1891,  and  hay 
higher  except  in  1891  and  1901.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1902,  cattle  were 
higher  than  on  the  same  date  in  the  previous  years,  corn  higher  except 
in  1891,  and  hay  higher  except  in  1891,  when  the  price  was  the  same 
as  in  1902. 
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MEAN  PRICE  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS,  OF  NO.  2  CASH  CORN,  AND  OF  NO.  1  TIMOTHY 
HAY  IN  CHICAGO  ON  THE  1ST  OF  JANUARY.  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  AND 
JUNE,  1890  TO  1902. 

[Quotation.**  are  from  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin 

and  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


Ist  of  January. 


Ist  of  February. 


Year. 


Mean  price 

per  100 
poundH  of 
.    good  to 
extra  steers. 


Mean  price 
per  bushel 

of  No.  2 
cash  com. 


1* 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 


$4.15 
4.66 
6.25 
6.124 
6.15 
6.25 
4.40 
4.65 
6.05 
6.15 
6.a5 
5.70 
6.12i 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


Mean  price 
per  100 

pounds  of 
good  to 

extra  steers. 


99.76 

9.37* 

12.75 

10.76 

10.26 

10.75 

11.75 

8.26 

8.25 

7.75 

10.75 

12.50 

13.00 


Mean  price 
per  bushel 

of  No.  2 
cash  com. 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


99.60 

9.25 

U.75 

11.26 

9.50 

10.25 

12.25 

8.25 

8.25 

7.75 

11.25 

11.76 

12.25 


Year. 


Mean  price 
per  100 

pounds  of 

good  to 
extra  steerH. 


Ist  of  March. 

Mean  price  |  Mean  price 

per  bushel   1  per  ton  of 

of  No.  2      1  No.  1  tim- 

ea«h  com.    I  otl^y  hay. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


6.07i 

4.6o 

5.321 

4.60 

6.274 

4.25 

4.971 

5.22i 

6.25 

5.45 

5.  .55 

6.50 


90. 


28A 
54j 
.411 
.40 
.341 
.43/b 
.29  A 
.22J 
.29i 
.36 
.:«! 
.394 
.60 


1st  of  May. 


98.25 

10.00 

11.60 

10.874 

10.00 

10.25 

11.25 

7.76 

8.25 

8.25 

10.75 

12.25 

12.75 


Ist  of  April. 


Mean  price  1 
per  100      I 
pounds  of 
good  to 
extra  steers. , 


Mean  price 
per  bushel 

of  No.  2 
cash  com. 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


94.46 
5.474 
4.324 
6.374 
4.26 
6.90 
4.074 
6.024 
6.174 
5.25 
5.26 
5.65 
6.624 


90. 


.67 


.281 

.24H 

.29 

.341 

.88} 

.43^ 

.681 


t».60 

14.75 

11.25 

11.25 

10.00 

9.25 

11.60 

8.25 

9.25 

9.25 

11.00 

13.60 

12.50 


lat  of  June. 


Year. 


Mean  price 
per  100 

pounds  of 

good  to 
extra  steers. 


I 


1890 
.1891 
1892 
1893 
18W 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


94.50 
5.75 
4.45 
5.324 
4.324 
6.674 
4.a5 
5.05 
4.874 
5.20 
5.35 
5.60 
6.824 


Mean  price 
per  bushel 

of  No.  2 
ca.sh  com. 


90.32« 


.674 
.40; 
.414 

:f.p 

.28} 
.244 
.331 
.344 
.404 
.494 
.6118 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


911.00 

13.  .50 

11.50 

12.50 

9.50 

10.00 

12.75 

9.50 

9. -25 

9.75 

12.00 

12.50 

13.50 


Mean  price 

per  100 
pounds  of 

good  to 
extra  steers. 


Mean  price 
per  bushel 

of  No.  2 
cash  com. 


94.724 
5.70 
4.374 
5.624 
4.174 
5.674 
4.10 
6.024 
4.90 
6.30 
6.374 
6.75 
7.10 


Mean  price 
per  ton  of 
No.  1  tim- 
othy hay. 


I . 


90 


910.25 

12.50 

13.60 

11.00 

9.76 

9.75 

11.50 

9.00 

9.76 

10.25 

11.00 

12.25 

18.76 


The  table  following  shows  for  the  1st  of  each  month,  January  to 
June,  1902,  the  same  information  as  is  given  in  the  table  immediately 
preceding.  Cattle  show  a  gradual  advance  since  January.  Corn  was 
I0.63H  pel*  bushel  the  Ist  of  January,  $0.57i  the  1st  of  February, 
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and  jO.ei^'y  the  1st  of  June.  Hay  on  the  six  dates  under  consideration 
was  as  low  as  $12.25  per  ton  on  the  1st  of  February  and  as  high  as 
$13.75  on  the  1st  of  June. 

MEAN  PRICE  OF  GOOD  TO  EXTRA  STEERS,  OF  NO.  2  CASH  CORN,  AND  OF  NO.  1  TIMOTHY 
HAY  IN  CHICAGO  ON  THE  18T  OF  EACH  MONTH.  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1902. 


Month. 


January . 
February 
March . . , 
April .... 

May 

June 


^100  iSmnX' '  Mean  nriee  per  Mean  price  per 
1,  i^"i*2f       bushel  of  So.      ton  of  No.  1 


of  good  to 
extra  steers. 


96.  m 
6.60 
6.50 
6.621 
6.824 
7.10 


2  cash  corn.      timothy  hay. 


.60  , 

.681 

.6iy' 

.61  A. 


<13.00 
12.25 
12.75 
12.50 
13.50 
13.76 


The  published  freight  rates  on  dressed  beef,  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, from  Chicago  to  Boston  during  the  last  thirteen  year*  are  shown 
in  the  table  which  follows. 

The  lowest  rate,  $0.30  per  100  pounds,  was  in  effect  from  July  3  to 
November  23,  1890;  the  highest  rate,  $0.45  per  lUO  pounds,  was  in 
eflfect  from  May  1, 1889,  to  June  15, 1890,  from  November  24, 1890,  to 
January  31,  1899,  from  January  1,  1900,  to  July  28,  1901,  and  from 
January  1,  1902,  to  March  25,  1902.  The  rate  established  on  March 
26,  1902,  still  remains  in  effect. 

PUBLISHED  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  DRESSED  BEEF,  FOR  DOMFiSTIC  CONSUMPTION,  FROM 

CHICAGO  TO  BOSTON.  MAY  1,  1889.  TO  JUNE  30,  1902. 

[Furnished  by  the  Interstate  Cominerce  CommisRioii.] 


Date  of  change. 


May  1. 1889 . 
June  16, 1890 
June  20, 1890 
June  26, 1890 
June  30. 1890 
July  3, 1890 . 


Rate  per  100 
pounds. 

SO.  45 
.42 
.39 
.36 
.33 
.30 


Date  of  change. 


November  24, 1890 
February  1, 1899.. 
January  1, 1900... 

July  29. 1901 

January  1. 1902... 
March  26,  1902.... 


Rate  per  100 
pounds. 

SO.  46 
.40 
.45 
.40 
.45 
.40 


The  tables  following  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  domestic  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  cattle,  canned  beef,  fresh  beef,  salted, 
pickled,  and  other  cured  beef,  tallow,  and  corn  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  1890  to  1902.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  are  not  included 
after  June  80,  1900.  Exports  from  Hawaii  to  foreign  countries  are 
included  after  June  30,  1900,  and  from  Porto  Rico  to  foreign  countries 
after  July  1,  1901. 

During  May,  1902,  a  less  number  of  cattle  was  exported  than  dur- 
ing the  same  month  of  the  other  years  since  1898,  and  their  value  was 
less  than  the  value  in  May  of  the  other  years  since  1895. 

Canned  beef  shows  heavy  exports  during  the  months  of  the  present 
year,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  a  large  portion  of  the  total.     The 
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quantity  of  this  article  exported  during  April,  1902,  was  151.8  per  cent 
greater  and  the  value  160.0  per  cent  greater  than  during  April,  1901. 
In  May,  1902,  the  exports  were  81.2  per  cent  greater  in  quantity  and 
89.8  per  cent  greater  in  value  than  in  Ma}^,  1901. 

The  exports  of  fresh  beef  in  April,  1903,  were  31.6  per  cent  less  in 
quantity  and  22.2  per  cent  less  in  value  than  they  were  in  April,  1901. 
In  May,  1902,  the  exports  were  26.0  per  cent  less  in  quantity  and  10.9 
per  cent  less  in  value  than  in  May,  1901. 

The  exports  of  salted,  pickled,  and  other  cured  beef  were  less  dar- 
ing January,  February,  and  May  and  greater  during  March  and 
April,  1902,  than  they  were  during  the  corresponding  months  in  1901. 

Less  tallow  was  exported  in  April,  1902,  than  in  the  same  month  of 
any  other  year  since  1895.  The  value  also  was  less  than  in  April  of  any 
other  year  since  1897.  The  quantity  and  value  exported  during  May, 
1902,  were  both  less  than  during  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
twelve  years.  The  quantity  was  63.5  per  cent  less  and  the  value  54.8 
per  cent  less  than  in  May,  1901. 

Corn  shows  a  great  decrease,  the  exports  being  less,  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  during  each  of  the  months  January,  February,  March, 
April,  and  May,  1902,  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  twelve  years.  April,  1902,  compared  with  April,  1901, 
shows  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  88.6  per  cent  and  in  value  of  84.6  per 
cent.  May,  1902,  compared  with  May,  1901,  shows  a  decrease  in 
quantity  of  95.6  per  cent  and  in  value  of  93.9  per  cent,  or  the  exports 
of  corn  in  May,  1901,  were  22.6  times  as  great  in  quantity  and  16.3 
times  as  great  in  value  as  the  exporLs  in  May,  1902. 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC   EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE   FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES 
DURING  JANUARY.  FEBRUARY,  MARCH.  APRIL,  AND  MAY,  1890  TO  1902, 

,    [Compiled  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Treasury  Department.] 


January. 


Year. 


1890., 

1891., 

1892., 

1893., 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896. 

1897., 

1898., 

1899. 

1900. 

1901., 

1902. 


Num- 
ber. 


21,942 
27,855 
32,032 
24,615 
26,698 
23.256 
35,709 
35,319 
38.588 
28.325 
26,K52 
34,046 
26.330 


Value. 


$1,774,497 
2,:«)2,082 
2,879,681 
2,196,063 
2,498,418 
2,160,626 
3.276,701 
3,276,461 
3,297,726 
2,091,678 
2,054.761 
3,015,807 
2,315,117 


February. 
Value. 


Num 
ber. 


21,252 
27,927 
31,323 
19,660 
27,128 
23,924 
36,632 
31,168 
:»,811 
21.235 
32.600 
32,796 
23, '238 


$1,738,642 
2,343,061 
2,850,619 
1,797,441 
2,628,655 
2,a59,374 
3,361,892 
2,844,493 
3.287,519 
1,780,311 
2.736,210 
2,968,504 
1,986,094 


Num- 
ber. 


March. 
Value. 


April. 


May. 


31,000 
32,771 
41,774 
16, 141 
35,667 
22,427 
38,699 
34,144 
40,571 
37,804 
28,635 
33,492 
25,564 


$2,424,380 
2,748,024 
3,769,464 
1,484,304 
3,353,436 
2,097,132 
3,574.783 
3,162,712 
3.607,637 
2,806,237 
2,360,965 
3,001,968 
2.103,566 


Num- 
ber. 


Value. 


42.773 
16,226 
40,749 
16,405 
43,771 
21,111 
36,080 
34,240 
30,807 
32,243 
28,149 
37,842 
23,295 


$3,514,790 

I  1,384,123 

'  3,729,162 

I  1,397,128 

;  4.a^3,675 

1.991,994 

3,234,462 

3, 128. 956 

2,772,789 

2,683,668 

2,406.746 

3,220.742 

1.748,565 


Num- 
ber. 


42,266 
21.943 
38,220 
20.  (MV 
42,996 
22,687 
33,691 
41,080 
29,391 
43.068 
33,258 
44,828 
30,816 


Value. 


$3,446,616 
1,878,818 
3,464,461 
1,856,147 
3.989.877 
2,118,353 
8,117.209 
3.776.797 
2,6T2.W4 
3,207,882 
2,766,761 
3,697.677 
2,119,149 
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iry  c>(  CuTDRieivc  and  Mnancc.  Ixnuod  by  tho  Burrau  or  tH 
Trvsstiry  Depsnnicnt.] 


TrpMury  D^portmcn 


Nil  VALUE  OF  IKJMESTir  EXPORTS  OF  SALTKI).  PICKLED.  AND  OTHER  CURED 
<l  THE  liSITEU  STATFJj  DURING  JANUARY,  FEBRUARV,  MARCH,  APRIL.  ANii 

rn  i9itt. 

m  Ihe  Mnnthly  iJiimmiiT  ol  Commerce  ftn.l  Finance  Imiiecl  by  Ihe  Bunsn  of  Slatlstioi 
Treasury  I>e|jsntaent.] 
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Treasury  Department.] 


e  Jsflued  by  the  Bureau  ( 


'oumlw,  I  Value.  I  I'ounds, 

il, HNS!  $400,103'  B.<»2.1« 
IB,R-.'.  S72.lfill2,t«2.m 
K.IOA     SW.OM    H.OBl.OiS 


»WI,471,  7.(«l,027l  IS5 
113.52;  4.3.S1.371;    2i 

i3.%49ft:  ;2,i77,9ee    ii 


U.DlHl    321.446  H.4S9,a4 


il.OIII  T.410.6»     3) 


■    l.Tli!071  ■i,^l.-lllf    1381418  2 


it  Irom  tlie  Montiily  Hummary  of  Toromer 


.lire  IWiil  by  the  Bureau  of  SlntMii-s 


i,»4a.isi   toa.in  i.iii.oGs, 

IKK!  14.5UO.(>74,7,797.3IHl;i,W7,S7'J' 
IWl,  3,l.'iB,1M7l,7UD,Ee:!  B.^IS.-SKJ 

ihmI  s,7Di.i«i^i>iia,7M  a.i«t,oiu 

'~ffii  3,782,410,1. Shi, 731 1  2,l»<,lia2 

IC  14.«G7,ni4<i,l.'il.gN)lI,W<l.',t9n 

i7ie,sie,9i7,i.«e,i«a22,»i),ai(i 

«, IN,  EOA.aillli,  427,414  l)l,-'iKa,U97' 

s  114,301,011;  II,  014,  SSI  i4.N;2..'n3< 

1900  ia,332,5llilS,063,IVi01.'>.fl7.'>.WS; 


16.110     T. 


The  trthle  following  shows  for  each  month,  January  to  Maj-,  1902, 
the  Kiinio  information  relating  to  doniC!stic  exports  as  is  given  in  the 
table?^  imnii'diatciy  preceding: 


Freah 
Pound). 

^'- 

21,971,691 
18,«6,074 
23,9M,S33 

25!0aH|B13 

K,0SS,2«) 
I_.11M,763 

■i.idi.iiio 

tTZl.lSQ 
K2.aM 
827.148 
775.  an 
SM,»1 


THE  TEXIE  EEFOEMEES. 

BY  WILLIAM  TAYIX)R  TIIOM,  PH.  D. 

The  ''True  Reformers"  constitutes  probably  the  most  remarkable 
Negro  organization  in  the  country.  The  association  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  its  history  in  brief  is  as  follows: 

THE  GRAND  FOUNTAIN. 

The  association  was  organized  in  January,  1881,  by  Rev.  William 
Washington  Browne,  an  ex-slave  of  Habersham  County,  Ga.,  as  a 
fraternal  beneficiary  institution  composed  of  male  and  female  mem- 
bers, and  .began  with  100  members  and  a  capital  of  $150.  On  April 
4,  1883,  or  over  two  years  later,  the  circuit  court  of  the  cit}'^  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  granted  a  regular  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  joint 
stock  company  to  Browne  and  his  associates  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reformers."  The  chief 
purpose  of  incorporation  was  "to  provide  what  is  to  be  known  as  an 
endowment  or  mutual  benefit  fund;"  the  capital  stock  was  "to  be  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  divided  into  shares  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each;"  the  company 
was  to  hold  real  estate  "  not  to  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars;"  the  principal  office  was  "to  be  kept  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,"  and  the  officers  named  in  the  charter  for  the  first  year 
were  Rev.  William  W.  Browne,  Richmond,  Va.,  grand  worthy  mas- 
ter; Eliza  Allen,  Petersburg,  Va.,  grand  worthy  mistress;  R.  T. 
Quarles,  Ashland,  Va.,  grand  worthy  vice-master;  S.  W.  Sutton, 
Richmond,  Va.,  gi^and  worthy  chaplain;  Peter  H.  Woolfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  grand  worthy  secretary;  Robert  I.  Clarke,  Ccntralia, 
Va.,  grand  worthy  treasurer.  These,  with  six  others,  composed  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  first  year.  Thus  the  True  Reformers 
started  on  their  way  as  a  full-fledged  joint  stock  corporation  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  provide  a  form  of  what  is  known  as  mutual  beneficial 
insurance  for  its  members.  In  1898  the  charter  was  amended  so  that 
a  part  of  section  2  should  read  as  follows:  "The  said  corporation  shall 
issue  certificates  of  membership  to  its  members  and  shall  pay  death 
benefits  to  the  heirs,  assigns,  personal  or  legal  representatives  of  the 
deceased  members;"  and  section  4  as  follows:  ''The  real  estate  to  be 
held  shall  not  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
($500,000)  dollars." 
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Up  to  December,  1901,  the  last  report  of  the  organization  shows 
that  it  had  paid  in  death  claims  $606,000  and  in  sick  dues  $1,500,000, 
and  that  the  membership  was  over  50,000,  having  increased  18,000 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  twenty  years  from  a  mem- 
bership of  100  and  a  capital  of  $150  to  a  membership  of  over  50,000, 
with  payments  to  members  aggregating  over  $2,000,000,  and  with 
real  estate  aggregating  $223,5CH)  in  value,  constitutes  an  excellent 
showing. 

But  it  is  not  the  growth  nor  even  the  existence  of  the  Grand  Foun- 
tain of  the  True  Reformers  as  a  mutual  insurance  association,  with  itss 
small  army  of  employees,  that  causes  it  to  be  considered  here;  it  is  the 
affiliated  by-products,  to  use  an  industrial  expression,  that  are  of  inter- 
est and  that  may  prove  to  be  of  great  economic  value  to  the  Negro 
race. 

THE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

The  first  by-product  was  naturally  a  depository  for  the  funds  of  the 
Grand  Fountain.  After  about  five  years  of  use  of  other  depositories, 
the  savings  bank  of  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True 
Reformers  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  by  an  act 
passed  on  March  2,  1888,  the  seventh  section  of  which  act  declared 
*'the  object  of  this  incorporation  is  to  provide  a  depository  for  the 
grand  and  subordinate  fountains  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reform- 
ers, a  benevolent  institution  incorpomted  for  such  purposes  by  the 
circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Richmond." 

The  act  gives  the  bank  a  very  libeml  charter,  the  chief  provisions 
being  as  follows:  The  second  section  provides  that  the  capital  stock 
of  the  bank  shall  not  be  less  than  $10,000  nor  more  than  $100,000,  in 
shares  of  $5  each,  the  bank  not  to  begin  business  until  20  per  cent  of 
the  minimum  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in.  The  third  section  is 
perhaps  the  most  important.  It  provides  that  *"'  the  board  of  directors 
elected  bv  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reformers 
shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  said  bank;  they  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  membei's;  at  such  first 
meeting,  and  at  every  annual  meeting  thereafter,  directors  shall  be 
elected,  who  may  be  removed  bj'  the  Grand  Fountain,  United  Oi*der 
of  the  True  Reformers,  in  general  meeting,  but  unless  so  removed 
shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  elected  and 
qualified."  The  remainder  of  the  section  gives  the  usual  prescriptions 
as  to  meetmgs,  directors,  and  by-laws.  The  fourth  section  prescribes 
the  appointment  by  the  board  of  directors  of  officei's  and  agents  of  the 
bank.  The  fifth  section  authorizes  the  bank  to  acquire  re4il  estate  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  and  also  such  real  estate  as  may  i*ome 
to  It  by  conveyance  or  by  foreclosure  of  mortgage  in  payment  of  debt 
due.  The  sixth  section  provides  that  the  ''bank  may  receive  money 
deposit  and  grant  certificates  therefor,  and  may  levy,  sell,  and 
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negotiate  coin,  bank  notes,  foreign  and  domestic  bills  of  exchange, 
and  negotiable  notes  payable  in  and  out  of  this  State.  It  may  loan 
money  on  personal  and  real  security,  and  receive  interest  in  advance; 
may  guarantee  the  payment  of  notes,  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt;  and  may  receive  for  safe-keeping  gold  and  sil- 
ver plate,  diamonds,  jewelry,  and  other  valuables,  and  charge  reasona- 
ble compensation  therefor;  the  money  received  on  deposit  by  said 
bank,  and  other  funds  of  the  same,  may  be  invested  in  or  loaned  on 
real  security  or  be  used  in  purchasing  or  discounting  bonds,  bills, 
notes,  or  other  papers." 

This  broad-based  financial  instrument  of  the  Grand  Fountain  began 
operations  April  3, 1889,  in  a  small  room  of  the  residence  of  the  presi- 
dent. On  that  date  40  per  cent  of  the  minimum  capital,  or  $4,000,  had 
been  paid,  and  the  deposits  for  the  opening  day  amounted  to  $1,268.69. 
The  amount  of  business  done  for  the  fii"st  year,  according  to  the  official 
guide  book  of  the  organization,  was  $15,282;  and  the  second  year  the 
business  amounted  to  $104,284.  The  total  business  of  the  bank  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  December  31,  1899,  is  given  by  the  gui4e  book  as 
$5,582,990,  and  the  total  business  reported  up  to  the  time  of  this  inves- 
tigation (December,  1901)  was  $7,426,450.92.  There  are  more  than 
10,000  depositors.  The  stock  of  the  bank,  says  the  guide  book,  is  sold 
to  the  members  of  the  organization,  and  pays  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent  on  the  dollar.  The  bank  pays  4  per  cent  on  time  deposits.  In 
1893,  according  to  the  same  authority,  this  was  the  only  bank  in  Rich- 
mond which  continued  to  pay  currency  to  its  depositors  during  the 
financial  stringency,  while  the  other  banks  were  using  scrip — a  remark- 
able record. 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  1882  the  real  estate  department  of  the  Gmnd  Fountain  was  estab- 
lished. This  department  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  having  offices 
and  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  organization, 
and  to  furnish  halls  for  the  subordinate  fountains.  The  Grand  Foun- 
tain now  occupies  a  large  four-story  building,  604  to  608  North  Second 
street,  Richmond,  Va.,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the  various  offices 
of  the  Grand  Fountain,  a  large  hall,  the  banking  room,  and  the  print- 
ing office.  The  real  estate  department  furnishes  a  channel  for  invest- 
ment for  the  bank,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  department  are 
used  to  pay  dividends  to  stockholders  of  the  bank,  dividends  from 
which  source  up  to  January  1,  1900,  had  amounted  to  over  $55,000. 
At  the  same  date  the  organization  owned  15  halls,  3  farms,  2  dwellings, 
1  hotel,  and  held  14  halls  by  lease.  During  1900  and  1901  the  amount 
of  property  owned  by  the  organization  increased  greatly,  the  total,  as 
already  given,  aggregating  $223,500;  and  important  purchases  of  valu- 
able property  in  two  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Central  West  were  under- 
stood at  the  time  of  this  investigation  to  be  in  contemplation  or  in 
process  of  realization. 
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THE  REFORMER. 

In  1892,  also,  The  Reformer,  described  as  "the  headlight  of  the 
organization,  *  *  *  an  industrial,  agricultural,  and  financial  paper, 
*  *  *  an  economic  journal  in  the  interest  of  the  Negro  race,''  nvas 
founded,  and  it  began  publication  in  January.  1893,  first  as  a  bimonthly, 
then,  after  some  months,  as  a  weekly.  It  had  a  circulation  in  19iX>  of 
over  8,(X)0,  and  a  job  printing  department  is  attached  to  its  oflSce. 

OLD  FOLKS'  HOMES. 

In  1893  the  Grand  Fountain  decided  to  begin  the  collection  of  monejr 
''for  the  erection  of  Old  Folks'  Homes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  old 
people  of  the  entire  race  regardless  of  society  or  denomination."     In 
1897  a  farm  of  634i  acres,  known  as  the  Westham  farm  and  the  site 
of  the  historic  Westham  iron  furnace  within  6  miles  of  Richmond,  in 
Henrico  County,  Va.,  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  $14,400,  for  the  location 
of  the  first  Old  Folks'  Home.     There  is  a  large  dwelling  house,  with 
the  usual  outhouses,  on  this  farm;  and  it  is  further  designed  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  inmates  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  shall  have 
been  collected  for  the  puipose. 

In  August,  1898,  the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Richmond  granted 
a  charter  of  incorpomtion  containing  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  said  association  is  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
Folks'  Homes  of  the  Grand  Fountain,  United Orderof  True  Reformers. 

2.  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  association  shall  be  nominally  $5,000, 
and  divided  into  shares  of  $5  each. 

3.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  establish  self-sustaining  insti- 
tutions Avhere  the  aged,  infirm,  and  indigent  members  of  the  colored 
ra^'e  may  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  home,  gratuitously  or  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  association. 

4.  For  the  purposes  herein  set  forthy.to  take  and  hold  all  real  estate 
not  exceeding  $200,000  in  value  and  personal  property  that  may  be 
purchased,  given,  granted,  bequeathed,  and  devised  to  it,  and  to 
change  investments,  to  exchange  or  sell  real  estate,  and  to  deal  with 
said  property  as  may  seem  judicious. 

5.  The  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  Grand  Fountain,  United 
Order  of  True  Reformers,  at  its  annual  meetings,  shall  constitute  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  said  association,  with  power  to  make  such 
by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  to  select  sucn  officers  and  com- 
mittees as  will  be  necessary  to  the  correct  management  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

6.  The  principal  office  of  the  association  shall  be  in  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

In  1898  a  surveyor  was  employed  and  a  settlement  to  be  known  as 
Brownsville  was  laid  off  in  lots  of  one-half  acre  each,  on  the  part  of 
the  Westham  farm  adjoining  Westham  Station,  Henrico  County,  Va. 
The  lots  front  on  a  broad  street,  and  are  for  sale  at  $50  each,  on  terms 
of  easy  payment. 
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Up  to  December,  1901,  the  most  important  progress  made  in  this 
scheme  of  a  home  for  the  aged  was  that  the  Old  Folks'  Home  as  a 
corporation  had  gotten  together  enough  mone}-  to  repay  the  purchase 
money  advanced  by  the  Grand  Fountain,  and  therefore  to  own  its 
property  free  of  obligation.  The  farm  was  being  improved  gmd- 
ually;  fruit  trees  had  been  planted;  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
test  the  feasibilit}'  of  establishing  a  dairy  farm  to  sell  milk  in  Rich- 
mond. The  home  as  such  was  not  open  to  inmates;  the  additional 
buildings  had  not  teen  put  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  different 
States,  as  is  the  hoped-for  realization  of  the  scheme;  and  the  lots  in 
the  proposed  Brownsville  had  not  been  sold  nor  offered  for  sale  in  any 
active  way.  The  management  seemed  to  be  making  haste  with  con- 
servative slowness,  and,  while  by  no  means  idle,  was  waiting  wisely 
for  a  suflScient  contribution  of  funds  by  the  charitable  public.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  farm  is  in  woods,  and,  with  proper  handling, 
it  can  be  made  the  source  of  perennial  revenue  at  a  very  small  outlay, 
as  Richmond  will  absorb  all  the  wood  that  the  farm  can  suppl3\ 

The  Old  Folks'  Home  sfeemed  to  be  regarded  as  the  ward  of  the 
organization,  to  be  fostered,  and  not  as  an  institution  intended  to 
strengthen  it  financially. 

THE  REFORMERS'  MERCANTILE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

In  September,  1899,  the  annual  session  of  the  Grand  Fountain 
decided  to  apply  for  a  charter  of  an  importance  to  it  second  only  to 
the  bank  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  eleven  yeai*s  before.  On 
December  15,  1899,  the  circuit  court  of  Richmond  granted  a  charter 
incorporating  the  Reformers'  Mercantile  and  Industrial  Association, 
and  containing  the  following  provisions: 

I.  The  corporate  name  of  the  association  shall  be  The  Reformers' 
Mercantile  and  Industrial  Association. 

II.  The  purposes  for  which  this  association  is  formed  are,  first,  to 
manufacture,  buy,  and  sell,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  both,  groceries, 
goods,  wares,  implements,  supplies,  and  articles  of  merchandise  of 
any  and  every  description,  manufactured  or  grown,  in  this  State  or 
any  other  States  or  country,  on  its  own  account,  and  also  for  others 
on  commission  or  otherwise;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  ware- 
houses and  stores  at  such  places  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board 
of  directors;  second,  to  build  and  erect  a  hotel  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  to  lease  out  said  hotel  so  erected,  or  to  conduct  and  carry 
on  the  hotel  business  therein,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  said  association;  third,  to  conduct  and  carry  on  newspa- 
per, book,  and  job  printing  business  in  all  its  branches,  and  do  gener- 
ally all  the  things  tnat  pertain  to  a  printing  establishment;  fourth,  to 
buy  and  sell  and  improve  land  in  the  State  of  Virginia  or  elsewhere 
with  the  right  to  lay  off  the  same  into  lots,  streets,  and  alleys,  to 
improve  said  lands  by  erecting  buildings  thereon,  and  to  dispose  of 
the  same  as  shall  seem  best  for  the  interest  of  the  association,  and 
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shall  have  authorit}''  to  dispose  of  any  real  or  personal  estate,  or  to 
mortgage  or  otherwise  encumber  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  its  board  of  directors  to  the  proper  prosecution  of  ite  busi- 
ness, and  may  on  any  real  property  acquired  erect  and  maintain  any 
structure  and  machinery  needrul  for  the  manufacturing  of  any  kinH 
of  wood,  metals,  wool,  cotton,  and  other  materials,  and  may  operate, 
lease,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same;  and  said  company  is 
authorized  to  borrow  money  when  necessary  for  the  better  conduct  of 
its  business  and  to  secure  the  same  when  so  ordered  by  the  board 
of  directors;  sixth,  to  conduct  a  building  and  loan  business  and  loan 
associations. 

III.  The  capital  stock  of    this  company  shall   not   be   less   than 
$100,000. 

IV.  The  capital  stock  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each,  pay- 
able in  such  installments  bs  the  board  of  directors  may  direct. 

V.  The  real  estate  to  be  held  shall  not  exceed  3,000  acres  of  land  in 
any  county  of  this  State,  or  of  any  other  State  or  country. 

VI.  The  principal  oflSce  of  the  company  shall  be,  and  its  chief  busi- 
ness shall  be  carried  on,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  but  it  is  author- 
ized to  engage  in  mercantile,  hotel,  building  and  loan,  printing,  and 
may  transact  any  other  business  authorized  by  this  charter  anywhere  in 
this  or  other  States  or  countries  as  its  interest  may  demand,  at  the  db- 
cretion  of  the  board  of  directors. 

VII.  The  chief  business  to  be  transacted  will  be  such  as  is  necessary 
for  the  purpases  herein  set  out  in  this  charter. 

Vni.  The  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the 
United  Order  of  True  Reformers,  at  every  annual  meeting,  shall  con- 
stitute the  board  of  directoi*s  of  said  company. 

Under  this  charter  the  association  began  business  by  opening  a 
grocery  and  general  merchandise  store  in  Richmond  in  April,  1900;  a 
second  store  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  March,  1901;  a  third  and  fourth 
in  Manche>ster  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  June,  1901;  and  a  fifth  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  in  December,  1901.  These  stores  were  repoiled  as 
doing  a  combined  business  of  $75,000  a  year,  and  the  association  as 
being  rated  as  ^'O.  K."  by  the  mercantile  agencies. 

The  business  methods  of  the  stores,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  are 
sound.  Supplies,  deliverable  as  needed,  are  bought  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  cash,  and  are  sold  at  a  fair  retail  profit,  likewise  for  cash;  and 
the  managers  of  the  stores  make  weekly  reports  and  daily  (or  weekly) 
remittances.  This  cash  system  prevents  the  overaccumulation  of 
supplies  and  loading  up  the  books  with  bad  debts;  and  the  system  of 
frequent  reports  prevents  the  risk  of  large  loss  through  dishonest 
employees. 

The  present  policy  of  this  department  of  the  Grand  Fountain  is  to 
extend  the  mercantile  business  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  buy, 
where  the  success  of  the  stores  seems  to  justify  it,  lots  for  the  ei^ec- 
tion  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  stores,  for  halls,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses of  the  general  organization.     Such  buildings  may  reasonably  be 

-^ted  to  pa}'  for  themselves.     But  the  chailer  looks  far  beyond 

^rchandising.     It  authorizes  the  association  to  manufacture  as 
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well  as  to  buy  and  sell;  and  it  provides  that  land  may  bf^  acquired,  in 
Virginia  or  elsewhere,  and  may  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  form  the 
sites  of  manufacturing  towns  around  shops  and  factories  adapted  to 
manufacturing  the  products  of  the  forests  or  of  the  mine,  or  to  con- 
verting the  products  of  the  sheep  mtich  or  of  the  cotton  field  into 
textile  fabricsi  With  this  in  view,  the  Mercantile  Association  is 
authorized  to  organize  building  and  loan  associations  in  Virginia  or  * 
elsewhere. 

If  the  Mercantile  Association  continues  to  be  managed  with  what 
appears  to  be  its  present  conservatism,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  these  aims  should  not  be  realized  in  so  far  as  they  may  show 
themselves  to  be  profitable  and  desirable. 

HOTEL  REFORMER. 

The  Hotel  Reformer  at  No.  900  North  Sixth  street,  Richmond,  Va., 
has  grown  gmdually  under  good  executive  management  lintil  now, 
by  additions  to  the  original  building,  it  contains  some  fifty  plain  but 
neatly  appointed  living  rooms,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  oflBce  force  of  the  Grand  Fountain  find  their  homes. 

THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  ORGANISATION. 

On  March  21,  1901,  the  charter  of  the  organization  was  again 
amended  and  enlarged  by  the  circuit  court  of  Richmond,  as  follows: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  amended  charter  be  altered  and  amended  from 
the  beginning  to  and  including  section  4  of  the  original  charter  so  as 
to  read  inst^d  of  ''The  undersigned  and  their  associates  desiring  to 
form,"  etc.,  as  follows:  "The  undersigned  and  their  associates  are 
hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reformers,  here- 
inafter called  '  association,'  under  the  provisions  of  the  genei*al  laws  of 
the  land,  being  specially  authorized  and  provided  for  in  the  acts  of 
the  regular  session  of  1897-98  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  for  the  following  purposes  and  objects,  to  wit: 

"1.  (a)  To  unite  fraternally  all  colored  persons  of  sound  bodily  health 
and  good  moral  character  and  who  are  entitled  to  membership  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  association,  who  are  socially  and  other- 
wise acceptable  to  each  other;  (b)  and  to  give  all  moral  and  material 
aid  in  its  power  to  its  members  and  those  dependent  upon  them;  (c)  to 
educate  its  members,  socially  and  morally  and  intellectually;  (d)  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  reliei  of  the  sick  and  distressed  members,  or  . 
for  such  other  purposes  as  the  association  may  determine;  {e)  to  estab- 
lish a  benefit  fund,  from  which,  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  death 
of  a  member  of  the  association  who  has  complied  with  all  its  lawful 
requirements,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  shall  be  paid  to  the  family 
heirs,  blood  relatives,  affianced  husband,  affianced  wife,  or  to  a  pei'son 
dependent  upon  said  member,  as  the  member  may  direct;  (./)  to  secure 
for  its  members  such  other  advantages  as  are  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nated by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  association. 
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2.  To  purchase  and  hold,  or  receive  by  gift,  real  and  personal 
property  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  corporate  business,  and 
also  to  purchase  real  estate,  where  necessary,  in  the  payment  of  any 
debt  due  the  corporation,  and  to  sell  realty  for  the  benefit  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  real  property  not  to  exceed 
$500,000. 

"3.  The  private  property  of  the  members  shall  be  exempted  from 

•  the  debts  due  by  the  corporation. 

"  4.  The  said  Grand  Fountain  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Reformers 
shall  have  power  to  make  its  own  constitution,  by-laws,  rules,  and 
regulations,  as  well  as  the  general  laws  for  the  government  of  all  its 
bmnches,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  same,  provided  the  same  shall 
not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  State  nor  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  said  association  shall  have  power  to  orranize,  continue, 
and  establish  subordinate  fountains  of  the  Grand  Fountain  of  the 
United  Order  of  True  Reformers,  throughout  the  State,  also  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  in  other  countries,  and  they  may  have 

•  and  enjoy  such  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  as  may  be  conferred 
upon  them  bj^  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  enacted  by  the 
said  association." 

Also  the  words  ''The  conformation  of  a  joint  stock  company,"  in 
the  court's  order  gmnting  the  original  charter,  be  stricken  out  and 
the  words  "The  formation  of  a  fraternal  beneficiary  association" 
inserted. 

This  amended  charter,  as  compared  with  the  original  charter,  it  will 
be  observed,  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  Grand  Fountain  very  consid- 
erably in  sev^eral  particulars,  besides  the  very  important  one  of 
increasing  the  real  estate  to  be  held  from  $25,000  to  $500,000. 

The  control  of  the  whole  affiliated  association,  it  is  seen,  is  in  the 
Grand  Fountain,  which  is  the  legislative  body  and  meets  annually. 

Up  to  1898  the  development  of  the  True  Reformers  seems  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  initiative  and  under  the  guiding  impulse  of  Rev. 
William  W.  Browne,  described  in  the  Guide  Book  as  "the  leading 
financier  and  organizer  of  the  Negro  race."  Since  1898  the  official 
leader  has  been  Rev.  W.  L.  Taylor,  born  a  slave  in  Caroline  County, 
Va.,  but  freed  by  the  result  of  the  civil  war  while  yet  a  child. 

The  organization  is  managed  and  controlled  exclusively  by  Negroes; 
but  the  investigator  did  not  observe  a  single  one  of  the  administrative 
and  executive  officers  who  was  not  of  mixed  blood.  The  management 
of  the  organization  seems  to  have  shown  and  to  be  showing  both  ability 
to  plan  outlines  and  shrewdness  in  the  grasp  of  details  of  administiu- 
tion  and  execution. 

Such  is  the  organization  of  the  ''True  Reformers."  The  purpose 
of  this  report  is  simply  to  make  a  record,  neither  to  piniise  nor  to 
blame,  nor  yet  to  prophesy.  The  capabilities  of  the  organization  can 
be  read  at  a  glance;  the  permanent  value  of  its  achievements  time 
alone  will  show. 


EECEHT  EEPOETS  OF  STATE  BUEEAUS  OF  L^OE  STATISTICS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1901,     Harry  E.  Back,  Commissioner. 
,  443  pp. 

This  report  includes  the  following  subjects:  Manual  training  in  the 
public  schools,  22  pages;  new  construction,  19  pages;  articles  manu- 
factured, 81  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  35  pages;  free  public  employ- 
ment bureaus,  48  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  121  pages;  labor 
organizations,  21  pages;  labor  laws,  55  pages. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools. — ^This  chapter  pre- 
sents a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  mention  of  the  manual 
training  work  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Protectory,  a  reformatory  institution  for  boys,  located  at 
Van  Nest,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  somewhat  fuller  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Construction. — This  section  gives  a  list  of  buildings  or 
additions  erected  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1901,  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Location,  material,  cost,  the  class  of  work 
for  which  intended,  and  the  number  of  employees  provided  for  are 
given  in  each  instance.  Eighty -seven  concerns  erected  92  additions 
and  new  factories  in  36  towns  of  the  State,  at  a  total  reported  cost  of 
$2,121,741.  The  additional  number  of  employees  thus  provided  for 
was  2,254. 

Articles  Manufactured. — This  is  a  series  of  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged lists  showing,  by  towns,  the  numerous  articles  manufactured 
in  the  State. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Under  this  heading  are  given  brief 
accounts  of  the  labor  troubles  of  the  State  for  ten  months  ending 
October  30,  1901,  and  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  date,  class  of 
labor,  name  of  emplo^^er,  location,  number  of  employees  involved, 
duration,  causes,  and  results  of  93  strikes  and  3  lockouts.  Of  the 
strikes,  41  were  reported  as  successful,  10  partially  successful,  10 
amicably  adjusted,  and  32  unsuccessful.  In  the  contentions  giving 
rise  to  the  lockouts,  the  employees  were  successful  in  one  instance  and 
partially  successful  in  another,  while  the  third  difficulty  was  reported 
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a«  amicably  adjusted.  The  number  of  employees  involved  in  these 
difficulties  was  11,250,  with  a  reported  loss  of  time  of  250,168  days, 
and  of  wa^es  to  the  amount  of  $375,252. 

Free  Public  Employment  Bl'beaus. — Under  the  law  of  May  29, 
1901,  five  free  public  employment  bureaus  were  opened  on  July  1 
following,  at  as  man}'  different  points.  The  report  here  given  covers 
the  first  five  months  of  their  operations.  Full  details  are  given,  show- 
ing by  sex  the  number  and  kind  of  positions  sought  for  and  secured, 
and  the  class  of  help  applied  for,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
obstacles  met  and  the  various  conditions  affecting  this  mode  of  public 
service. 

The  following  table  presents  a  sunmiary  of  the  results  for  the  period 
covered: 

SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  PUBUC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  JULY  1  TO 

NOVEMBER  30, 1901. 


Location. 

Applications  for    , 
tdtuationn. 

Applications  for 
help. 

Positions  secured.  > 

Per  cent  of  positions 
secured  of  appli- 
cations for  mxuL.- 
tions. 

Malefl. 

Females.! 

4 

Males.     Females. 

31  ales. 

156 
690 
147 
81 
110 

Females. 

Males.     Females. 

New  Haven 

Hartford 

Bridgeport 

Norwich 

Waterbur>' 

666 
1,086 
406 
321 
341 

1 

437 

1,211 

742 

185  1 
347 

188 

544 

263 

61 

81 

331 
1,064 
778 
149 
411 

224 

1,088 

494 

86 

216 

23.3              61.3 
54.3  1            ft5  7 
36.2  '            66.6 

25.2  46.5 

32.3  02.2 

Total 

2,820 

2,922 

1.137  i 

2,733 

1,083 

2,068 

38.4              70.4 

Of  the  femaks  securing  situations,  all  but  about  120  were  engaged 
for  some  form  of  domestic  service.  A  wide  range  of  occupations  is 
shown  in  the  returns  for  males,  a  consideitible  number  taking  places 
as  skilled  workmen.  The  largest  single  class  of  males  aided  by  the 
offices  was  farm  laborers,  343  of  whom  were  placed.  Laborers  and 
shopmen  come  next  in  order,  the  numbers  for  these  being  158  and  56, 
respectively. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — This  section  consists  chiefly  of 
three  tables,  showing  by  industries  the  number  of  employees,  number 
of  days  in  opcmtion,  the  total  wages  paid,  the  average  annual  and 
daily  earnings,  the  value  of  products,  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  of 
value  of  products,  and  the  percentage  of  other  expenses  and  profits. 
These  items  are  reported  for  the  years  1900  and  1901,  and,  except  for 
the  last  two  items,  there  is  given  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
for  the  latter  year.     Summaries  and  analytical  text  are  also  given. 
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The  followiii)f  tabic  proscntw  h  Biimmary  of  the  move  important  data: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUKACTLRES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  ISOl. 


The  statistKH  for  1900  and  1901  being  for  identical  establishments, 
the  following  comparison  of  totals  has  been  made: 


COMPARATIVE  ?TATI3TI(W  OF  WM  IDENTICAI 

EKTABLISHMESr 
IWtt. 

102,806 

FOR  IWO  ANC  mi. 

ttemK, 

I»l. 

-     - 

2M.5 
•441.  B3 

w:  032:249 

Percenlof 

Avenge  pereonaeinplnved 

+1.4 

Arenge  anauHl  camlngi  per  employee 

IMS.  24 

-1.7 

Amount  paid  In  wages 

»«,1K.,030 

-  .3 

This  table  indicates  a  geneml  falling  off  during  the  latter  year,  except 
in  the  avei'age  persons  employed  and  in  the  per  cent  of  labor  cost  of 
gross  value  of  product.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  percentage  does 
not  correlate  with  the  average  annual  earnings  per  employee,  as  appears 
more  clearly  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  items  in  the  table  by 
industries  given  above.  In  the  manufaetui'e  of  general  hardware,  for 
instance,  the  percentage  of  labor  tost  of  gross  value  of  product  was 
more  than  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  leather-goods  industry,  while 
the  average  annual  earnings  per  employee  ai-e  considerably  greater  in 
the  latter  industry  than  in  the  former. 

Labo»  OfinANiKATioNs. — A  directoi'y  of  the  lalwr  organizations  in 
the  State  is  the  principal  matter  here  presented.  Of  tHO  hucIi  organi- 
zations making  returns,  314  report  their  membership,  which  aggre- 
Kates  32,256. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Eleventh  Biennial  Repirrt  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
State  of  IIUiwIh,  1900.  David  Ros8,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Labor.     282  pp. 

This  report  is  taken  up  with  the  presentation  of  two  subjects,  as 
follows:  Statistics  of  manufactures,  237  pages;  kindergartens,  manual 
training,  and  industrial  education  in  public  schools,  42  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — Under  this  head  are  presented  two 
series  of  tables,  one  covering  the  years  1895,  1897,  and  1899,  giving 
returns  from  627  identical  establishments  in  38  industries;  the  other 
for  the  years  1897  and  1899,  in  which  the  same  number  of  industries 
are  represented  by  735  establishments.  The  data  given  include  the 
number  of  firms  and  corporations,  partners  and  stockholders,  capital 
invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of  product,  number  of  persons 
emploved,  by  sex,  industries,  and  months,  total  wages  paid,  classified 
weekh' earnings,  and  days  in  operation.  These  subjects  are  presented 
in  a  variety  of  details  and  combinations  in  129  tables.  Twenty-five 
additional  tables  present  summaries  of  the  detailed  data. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  returns  for  each  series: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES   FOR  627  IDENTICAL   ESTABLISHMENTS   FOR  1895,  1897, 
AND  1899.  AND  FOR  735  IDENTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  1897  AND  1899. 


Items. 


I»rivate  firms 

Corporations 

Partners 

Stockholoers 

Capital  Invested 

Average  number  of  employees: 

Males 

Females 


Total 

Average  yearl v  earnings 

Average  days  in  operation 

Total  product 

Stock  used 

I  ndustry  product  ( ♦( ) 

Wages  paid 

Per  cent  of  industry  product 

applied  to  wages 

Minor  expenses  and  profits 


627  establishments. 

735  establishments. 

1895.         ' 

371  , 
256 
M9 
5,334  ' 
r29,078.157 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

871 

256 

538 

5,600 

$29,835,821 

867 

260 

510 

6,621 

$33,713,488 

444 

291 

638 

6,196 

$31,684,658 

440 

296 

606 

7,096 

$86, 061,  DM 

20,066 
2,410 

21.059 
2,608 

25,804 
3,362 

22,639 
2,554 

27,536 
3,394 

22,466 

9436.22 

265.90 

«97. 120. 822 

J75,382,583 

r21,738,239 

$9,800,033 

23,567 

$438.58 

258.66 

$109,207,579 

$86,623,373 

$22,684,206 

$10,335,919 

29,166 

$476.77 

261.86 

$135,798,309 

$104,444,187 

$31,354,122 

$13,876,259 

25.093 

$436.66 

253.15 

$113,631,999 

$88,534,136 

$24,997,863 

$10,967,170 

30,990 

$475.02 

268.47 

$141,234,272 

$107,234,679 

$33,999,693 

$14,692,374 

45.08 
54.92 

45.56 
54.44 

44.26 
66.74 

43.88 
56.17 

43.21 
66.79 

a  This  is  the  difference  between  **  Total  product"  and  '•  Stock  used  "  and  represents  the  added  valae 
or  actual  product  due  to  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  various  industries. 

In  each  of  8  industries  of  the  State,  $1,000,000  or  more  were 
invested.  Following  each  of  the  series  of  tables  described  above,  series 
of  tables  are  given  presenting  the  statistics  for  the^e  8  industries, 
together  with  a  summary  of  ''Other  industries"  and  "All  industries." 
These  8  industries  include  272  of  the  735  establishments  reported  for 
1897  and  1899,  and  their  aggregate  capital  is  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  capital  reported  for  the  latter  year. 
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From  the  tables  of  this  series  the  following  table  is  collated: 

STATISTICS   RELATING  TO   EIGHT  LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  WITH   TOTALS    FOR 

INDUSTRIES"  AND  FOR  "ALL  INDUSTRIES."  1899. 


OTHER 


Indtustriift. 


Estab- 

lish- 

menta. 


Capital 
invested. 


Waxes 
Daid. 


Agricultural  implements 16 

Brick,  tile,  and  sewer  pipe . .  50 

Carriages  and  wagons 18 

Food  preparations 23 

Ironwork,  stnictura! 21 

Liquors,  malt 20 

Machines  and  machinery  ...  69 

Milling,  flour,  feed,  etc 55 

Eight  industries 2T2 

Other  industries 463 

All  industries 735 


11,904,851 
1.445,706 
1,375,251 
5,782,452 
1,488,967 
5,116,149 
5,598,086 
1,836,901 


Aver- 
,  age  an- 


$794,631 

350,459 

358,232 

3,834,610 

1.084,368 

402,710 

2,264.366 

361.380 


Aver- 
age 
number    nual 
of  em- 1  eam- 
ployees.    ings. 


24,548,318 
11,512,781 


8,900,756 
5,791,618 


1,572 
955 
742 

6,615 

1,694 
591 

4,449 
741 

17,359 
13,571 


:$605.49 
I  366.97 

182.79 
I  504.10 
I  610.61 

681.40 
1  508.96 

487.69 


Total 
product. 


93.598,464 
1,067,761 
1,338,276 

87,466,279 
2.456,899 
5,362,530 
7,250,043 
6,290,813 


Stock  used. 


512.75   114,831,095 
426. /6  I  26,403,177 


$1,342,045 

282,810 

625,662 

79,963,233 

1,201,638 

1,766,1ft') 

3,414,989 

5,068,998 

93,665,480 
13,669,099 


36,061,094     14,692,874  I  30,930     475.02   141,234.272     107,234,579 


InduBtries. 


Agricultural  implements.. 
Brick,  tile,  and  sewer  pipe 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Food  preparations 

Ironwork,  structural 

Liquors,  malt 

Machines  and  machinery . 
Milling,  flour,  feed, etc.... 

Eight  industries 

Other  industries 

All  industries 


Amount  of  industry  product. 


ToUl. 


t2, 256, 419 
784,951 
712,614 
7,503,Oi6 
1,255,261 
3,596,425 
8.835,054 
1,221,845 


21,165.615 
12,834,078 


33,999,693 


Per  $1,000 
capital  in- 
vested. 


$1,184.56 
542.95 
518. 17 
1,297.55 
843.  Oi 
702.95 
685.07 
665.17 


Per  em- 
ployee. 


$1,435.3» 
821.94 
960.40 

1,134.25 
741.00 

6,085.32 
862.00 

1,648.91 


•  Per  cent  of  indus- 
try product  ap- 
plied to- 


wages. 


862.20 
1,114.77 


942.  o4 


1,219.29 
945.70 


1,099.25 


35.22 
44.65 
50.27 
44.44 
82.40 
11.20 
59.04 
29.58 


Minor 
expenses 
and  prof- 
its. 


64.78 
55.35 
49.73 
55.56 
17.60 
88.80 
40.96 
70.42 


42.05 
45.13 


57.95 
54.87 


43.21 


56.79 


Of  the  eight  leading  industries  here  presented,  three  have  each  a 
capital  exceeding  $5,000,000.  These  are,  in  the  order  of  their  capital, 
food  preparations,  machines  and  machinery,  and  malt  liquors.  They 
also  hold  first  place  in  industry  product.  The  first  two  keep  their  rank 
when  average  number  of  employees,  wages  paid,  and  total  product  are 
considered,  while  in  number  of  employees  malt  liquors  is  lowest  of 
the  eight  industries  and  ranks  fifth  in  wages  paid  and  fourth  in  total 
product  and  stock  used.  In  respect  to  these  last  two  items  the  manu- 
facture of  food  preparations  stands  alone,  representing  in  each  instance 
more  than  half  the  total  for  all  industries.  The  manufacture  of  malt 
liquors  shows  the  greatest  industry  product  per  employee,  with  the 
enormous  sum  of  $6,085.  J>2,  while  the  per  cent  of  the  same  applied  to 
wages  is  correspondingly  the  lowest.  The  same  industry  shows,  how- 
ever, the  highest  average  annual  earnings. 
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A  sepai'ate  presentation  of  data  for  establishments  owned  by  private 
firms  and  by  corporations  makes  it  possible  to  present  the  following 
comparative  statistics: 

CAPITAL   INVESTED,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS.  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES.  AND  WAOE8  PAII> 
BY  PRIVATE  FIRMS  AND  BY  CORPORATIONS,  1895*  1897,  AND  1809. 


Items. 


Number  of  establish- 
mentH 

Per  cent  of  establi«h- 
mentA  in  each  class  — 

Capital  invested 

Per  cent  of  capital  In 
each  class 

A  verage  capital  perestab- 
lishment 

Total  product 

Per  cent  of  product  by 
each  class 

Average  product  per  es- 
tablishment   

N limber  of  employees 

Per  «ent  of  employees  in 
ciich  class 

Average  number  of  em- 
ployees per  establish- 
meiit 

Wages  paid 

Por  cent  of  wages  paid 
by  each  class 

Average  wages  paid  per 
establishment 


1895. 


Private 
firms. 


Corpora- 
tions. 


371 
59.17 


256 
40.83 


fH,  784, 908  922,298,254 


1897. 


Private 
firms. 


23.33 

918,288 
$12,892,848 

13.28 

134,752 
5,875 

•26. 15 


15.84 
82,W2,955 

25.96 

96, 8M 


76.67 


371 

69.17 
16,911,495 

28.17 


Corpora- 
tioiu. 


$87,083  1        $18,629 
$84,227,974  $13,047,342 


i 


86.  ?2 

$329,016 
16,691 

73.86 


64.81 
$7,267,078 

74.06 

$28,348 


11.96 

$86,168 
a  7, 187 

80.48 


19.37 
$2,493,176 

24.12 

fi,720 


266 

40.83 
$22,924,826 

76.83 

$89,548 
$96,160,287 

88.06 

$876,626 
a  16, 892 

69.62 


64.08 
$7,842,748 

76.88 

$30,686 


1 


867 

68.58 
$7,788,640 

23.08 

$21,154 
a$16.809.488 

11.27 

$41,716 
7,309 

25.06 


19.92 
$3,111,648 

22.42 

$8,478 


I 


41.47 
$25.»«9,7» 

76.  f7 

$99,807 

a$120,498,8a 

8&73 

$468,457 
21.8S7 

74.94 


84.07 
$10,764.7U 

77.5* 

$41,408 


aThesum  of  these  items  does  not  agree  with  the  total  given  in  the  table  on  page  818;  the  figurea. 
however,  arc  given  as  found  in  the  original. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  corporation  management  is 
steadily  encroaching  upon  the  firm  or  individual  method  of  doing 
business.  The  movement  is  uniform  in  respect  to  per  cent  of  capital 
invested,  product,  and  wages  paid,  and  somewhat  irregular  as  to  the 
other  items  shown.  Of  perhaps  even  greater  significance,  and  serving 
somewhat  to  explain  this  tendency,  are  the  facts  that  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  the  data  for  any  given  year.  In  1899,  for  instance, 
private  firms  controlled  58.53  per  cent  of  the  establishments,  which 
represented,  however,  but  23.03  per  cent  of  the  capital  and  employed 
but  25.06  per  cent  of  the  labor.  This  23.03  per  cent  of  capital  and 
25.06  per  cent  of  employees  furnished  but  11.27  per  cent  of  the  pi"od- 
uct,  showing  the  decided  economic  advantage  of  the  larger  organiza- 
tions in  their  greater  productiveness.  Furthermore,  it  is  seen  that  to 
the  25.06  per  cent  of  total  employees  private  firms  paid  but  22.42  per 
cent  of  the  total  wage  disbursements. 
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The  following  table  shows  by  sex  the  weekly  earnings  of  employees 
in  736  establishment,  representing  38  industries,  for  1897  and  1899. 
The  summary  is  for  the  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  during 
those  years: 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  38  INDUSTRIES,  1897  AND  1899. 


1897. 

Fem 

1899. 
leg.                Fem 

Weekly  earnings. 

Total. 

Male?!. 

ales. 

Ma 

lales. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per    '  Num- 
eent.  |    ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per       Num-       Per 
cent.  1    ber.        cent. 

Under$5 

3.922      2.501 

9.46       1.421 

46.98 

20.36 

10.91 

10.28 

8.13 

1.52 

.99 

.59 

.17 

-07 

4,454 
1.949 
2,669 
3,585 
3,777 
5,131 
5,677 
4.668 
3,154 
868 

2,890 
1,248 
2,056 
3.199 
3,579 
5,011 
6,472 
4,629 
3,130 
865 

9.01        1,561          42.80 

t5  or  under  16 

86  or  under  17 

$7orunder|8 

18  or  under  19 

19  or  under  flO 

no  or  under  912 

912  or  under  915 

915  or  under  920 

920  or  over 

1,995 
2,464 
8,875 
3,299 
3,989 
3,891 
3,635 
2,813 
676 

1,879 
2,134 
3,064 
3,063 
3,943 
3.861 
8,617 
2,808 
574 

5.22 

8.07 

11.69 

11.55 

14.92 

14.61 

18.68 

8.78 

2.17 

616 

330 

311 

246 

46 

30 

18 

5 

2 

3.89  ;        701 

6.40          514 

9.97           3W 

11. 16  ,         198 

15.62  '        120 

17.06  ,        10^ 

14.43  '          39 

9.76  ,          24 

2.70  1            3 

19.19 

14.07 

10.56 

5.42 

3.28 

2.87 

1.07 

.66 

.08 

Total 

29,459 

26,434 

100.00 

3,025 

100.00 

35,732 

32,078 

100.00  •    3.654 

1 

100.00 

A  comparison  of  the  per  cent  columns  for  the  two  dates  shows  a 
shifting  of  the  maximum  ordinate  wage  for  males  from  below  JlO  in 
1897  to  above  $10  in  1899.  There  was  a  general  comparative  reduc- 
tion of  all  groups  receiving  less  than  $9  per  week  and  a  correspond- 
ing general  increase  in  the  better-paid  classes. 

Of  the  females  in  1897,  nearly  one-half  (46.98  per  cent)  received  less 
than  $5  per  week.  Here  also  the  three  lowest-paid  groups  formed  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  in  1899  than  in  1897,  while  the  actual 
number  of  females  receiving  $9  or  more  was  nearly  three  times  as 
great  in  the  later  year  as  in  the  earlier. 

Kindergartens,  Manual  Training,  and  Industrial  Education 
IN  Public  Schools. — Under  this  head  is  a  somewhat  general  discus- 
sion, including  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  art  and  trade  schools,  a 
consideration  of  the  objection  of  trade  unions  that  manual-training 
schools  develop  ''scab"  labor,  lists  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  which  manual  training  and  kindergartens  are  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  work,  and  a  review  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  subjects  discussed. 

IOWA. 

Ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ijibirr  Statistics  for  the  State 
of  Imf?a,    1899, 1900.    C.  F.  Wennerstrum,  Commissioner.     598  pp. 

This  report  comprises  a  letter  of  transmittal,  introduction,  and 
recommendations,  33  pages;  report  of  factory  inspection,  37  pages; 
manufacturing  industries,  34  pages;  wage-earners,  25  pages;  railroad 
employees,  32  pages;  trade  unions,  32  pages;  cooperation  and  profit 
sharing,  21  pages;   locations  for  new  industries,  18  pages;    manual 
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training,  14  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  74  pages;  the  shorter  work- 
day, 7  pages;  advantages  gained  b}^  labor  organizations  without  strikes 
during  1899  and  1900,  7  pages;  cost  of  labor  bureaus,  5  pages;  sfeatu- 
tory  investigation,  113  pages;  report  of  labor  commissioner,  97  pages; 
labor  laws,  11  pages. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — Statistics  are  given  for  118  specified 
industries,  represented  by  14,746  establishments,  besides  73  establish- 
ments in  which  the  industry  is  not  specified.  The  facts  reported 
include  capital,  number  of  proprietors  and  finii  members,  number  and 
aggregate  salaries  of  officials  and  clerks,  number  and  aggregate  wages 
of  employees  by  sex  and  age,  cost  of  materials,  value  of  products,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.  A  summary  of  these  items  is  also  given  by 
counties  and  by  cities  and  towns. 

A  table  showing  the  principal  data  for  10  leading  industries  and 
totals  for  the  State  is  given  herewith. 


CAPITAL,  VALUE  OF  PRODrCTS.  COST  OF  MATERIALS,  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS.  AND 

WAGES  PAID  I\  10  LEADING  INDUSTRIES.  1900. 


Industries. 


Carriages  and  wagons 

Cheese,  butter,  and  condenned  millc. 

Clay  products 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

Food  preparations 

Founaries  and  machine  shops 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Planing-mill    products,    including 

sashes,  doors,  and  blinds 

Printing  and  publishing 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 


Total  for  10  industries. . 
Total  for  all  industries. 


^[^'^    rar..iai     I   ValuBof    Cost  of  Hia- Total wagcs!  ^^gf * 
raent**.      ^*P^^^'    '   product.    '     teriala.     ,      paid       I  «*™- 


ers. 


$4,087,400 
3,4iV9,017 
3,437,613 
6,421,078 
2.501,521 
3, 732, 774 
8,762,219 


83,931,067 
15,846,077 
2,224,920 
13.8-23,083 
3,604,031 
4,460,914 
8,677,068 


3,576,305  I  5,295,546 
5,679,390  1  6,145,563 
6,351,a53  I  25,695,044 


$1,863,988 

$713,901 

13.501,556 

688,653 

517,580 

862, 159 

11,272,217 

5*26. 479 

2,388,003 

209,031 

2,189,660 

1.088.312 

6,324,034 

l.(M6.181 

3,195,243 

983.924 

1,494. 260 

1.656,W4 

48, 008, 670 
102, 733, 103 


21,556,644  I  1,208,167 


1,692 
1.133 
2,220 
1,285 
609 
2,372 
2,793 

2,372 

4,248 
2.887 


89,703,303 
1164,617,877 


64,303,185 
101,170,357 


8,883,651 
•23,931,680 


21,611 
58,553 


There  were  16,019  proprietors  and  firm  members.  Of  the  wage- 
earners,  there  were  48,417  males  and  8,248  females  above  IB.  Under 
that  age  there  were  1,888  children  employed,  whose  annual  earnings 
avemged  $143.59. 

Wage-Earners  of  Iowa. — This  is  a  report  based  on  returns  made 
by  268  working  people  of  the  State  as  to  their  condition.  Occupation, 
locality,  nativity,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  yearly  earnings,  membership 
in  labor  unions,  insurance,  and  home  ownership  are  the  points  reported 
on.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  remarks  on  legislation  desired  and 
on  convict  labor. 

Railroad  Employees. — Under  this  head  are  given  the  number, 
wages,  and  annual  eaniings  of  the  diflferent  classes  of  employees  of  each 
road  operating  in  the  State  for  the  3^ears  1899  and  1900.  In  1899 
32,385  employees,  including  general  officers,  received  $18,406,384. 
The  corresponding  numbers  for  1900  are  37,696  employees  and  an 
''^e  wage  payment  of  $21,363,320.  These  totals  include  only 
nployed  within  the  State. 
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Trade  Unions. — A  schedule  of  inquiries  was  sent  to  each  of  396 
labor  organizations  in  the  State,  to  which  379  replies  were  received. 
These  incjuiries  related  both  to  the  organizations  and  to  the  members 
forming  them.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  returns  on  number 
of  unions  and  of  members: 


TRADE  UNIONS  IN  IOWA,  1900. 


Name  of  organization. 


Bakers  and  Confectioners,  International,  Jonrneymen 

Barbers'  International  Union,  Journeymen 

Llacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Brotherhood  of 

Bookbinuers,  International  Brotherhood  of 

Bottlers,  Beer  and  Pop,  Union  of 

Brewery  Workers,  International  Union  of  United 

Bricklayers,  International  Union  of 

Brickmakers'  National  Alliance 

Broom  Makers,  International 

Car  Men,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 

Cigar  Maker.'.'  International  Union  of  America 

Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  Retail 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  America 

Conductors,  Order  of  Railway 

Drivers,  International  Union  of  Team 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  National  Brotherhood  of 

Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 

Engineers,  National  Brotherhood  of  Coal  Hoisting 

Federal  LalK)r  Unions  (mixed  crafts) 

Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 

HorscMhoers  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union  of . . . 

Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood  and  Metal 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of 

Machinists,  International  Assot;iation  of 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United 

Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  Inm 

M usicians.  American  Federation  of 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers,  Brotherhood  of 

Plasterers,  International  Operative  Association  of 

Plumbers  and  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters,  United  Association  of 

I^inting  Press  Feeders  and  Assistants  to  Pressmen 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  International 

Railroad  Telegraphers,  Order  of 

Shi»et  Metal  Wt»rkers, International  Association  of  Amalgamated  ... 

Soap  Makers'  Union.  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Stage  Employees,  National  Alliance  of  Theatrical 

Stereotv'pers  and  Electrotypers'  Union 

Street  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalgamated  Association  of. 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 

Tailors'  Union  of  North  America,  Journeymen 

Trainmen.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 

Tvi»ographical  Union,  International 

Waiters, Cooks, and  Bartenders,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  ... 
Woodworkers'  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 


Num- 
ber of 
unions. 


Num- 
ber re- 


2 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

8 

2 

4 

4 

10 

16 

17 

6 

20 

5 

3 

24 

8 

17 

27 

2 

<> 

1 

5 
11 
3 
o9 
G 
5 
9 
3 
8 
2 
5 
1 
4 
1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

11 

29 

16 

4 

4 


Total 


396 


2 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

7 

2 

4 

4 

10 

15 

12 

6 

20 

4 

2 

24 

8 

l(i 

27 

2 
•I 

T 

5 

11 

2 

59 

C 

4 

9 

3 

7 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 
o 

2 
1 


Mem- 
ber 


porting,     ship. 


68 

350 

04 

82 

110 

26 

89 

347 

380 

41 

255 

880 

718 

648 

140 

947 

739 

97 

1,268 

164 

1,771 

1,434 

57 

32 

31 

'262 

469 

7-20 

9,109 

186 

38:^ 

116 

38 

129 

91 

97 

18 

106 

12 

46 

33 

44 


ii* 

328 

29 

1,762 

16 

661 

3 

168 

4 

,339 

379 

26,068 

Three  organizations,  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of 
America,  the  International  Union  of  Wood  and  Metal  Lathers,  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  report  an  8-hour  day.  The 
longest  workday  reported  is  15  hours,  by  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street  Railway  Emplo^^ees  of  America.  Minimum  and  maxi- 
imim  daily  wage.s  are  also  reported  for  each  union. 

Cooperation  AND  Profit  Sharing. — Under  this  title  are  presented 
Hnancial  and  other  statements  relating  to  5  cooperative  establishments 
w  ithin  the  State  and  4  establishments  in  other  States  in  which  profit 
sharing  is  practiced.  The  cooperative  institutions  ranged  in  age  from 
one  to  twelve  years,  and  each  presented  encouraging  reports. 
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A  statement  covering  the  operations  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
for  a  period  of  «even  years  is  presented  herewith:    . 

STATEMENT  OP  BUSINESS  OF  FARMERS'  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  1893  TO  18W. 


Year. 


1893 

itm 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Total. 


Paid 
capital. 

1915 

Profit 

Salem 

1667 

18,000 

1,523 

1,053 

15,000 

2,176 

1,179 

15,000 

2,772 

973 

12,806 

3.088 

1,257 

14.001 

3,878 

2,018 

18.724 

3,885 

2,435 

22,269 

9,582 

105,300 

Members. 


ao 

76 

147 
102 
210 


300 


Manual  Training. — This  section  is  made  up  of  replies  of  county 
superintendents  of  public  schools  to  inquiries  as  to  the  status  of  man- 
ual training  in  their  respective  counties.  These  replies  show  that  but 
little  has  })een  done  in  the  way  of  a  general  introduction  of  this  class 
of  work. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — This  report  covers  the  period  from  June 
80, 1894,  to  December  31, 1900.  Of  the  381  strikes  that  occurred,  296 
were  ordered  by  unions.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  establish- 
ments were  involved,  669  of  which  were  closed  for  an  aggregate  of 
4,006  days.  The  wage  loss  of  the  32,930  strikers,  is  reported  at 
$1,440,679,  while  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  amount  of  $51,302. 
Seven  lockouts  were  reported  during  the  same  period,  6  of  which  were 
successful.  In  two  instances  the  hours  of  labor  were  increased  from 
48  per  week  to  60  per  week.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  new  men  were 
employed,  of  whom  113  were  brought  from  other  places.  The  656 
locked-out  employees  lost  $86,750  in  wages,  with  an  assistance  of 
$5,000.     The  loss  of  employers  is  reported  at  $54,476. 

The  Shorter  Workday. — ^This  is  mainly  a  tabular  presentation 
of  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  to  shorten  the  working 
day.  The  report  covers  the  United  States  and  is  intended  to  be  com- 
plete. Names  and  dates  of  organization  of  the  various  unions 
involved,  strike  data  for  1899  and  1900,  and  maximum  working  hours 
per  day  before  and  after  the  organization  came  into  existence  are 
among  th(^  facts  reported.  From  these  reports  it  is  concluded  that 
the  length  of  the  average  workday  was  11.5  hours  before  organiza- 
tion, as  against  9.7  hours  at  present. 

Statutory  Investigation. — ^The  results  of  this  investigation  are 
presented  separately  for  each  county  of  the  State  and  show  the  kind 
of  industry  or  business,  number  of  establishments  and  of  employees, 
total  wages  paid,  weeks  in  operation,  and  increase  or  reduction  >f 
daily  wages.  These  items  are  reported  for  each  of  the  years  1899 
and  19(K). 
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Report  of  Labor  Commissioner. — This  comprises  a  number  of 
articles,  two  of  which  are  contributed,  the  others  being  reprints, 
which  discuss  various  questions  of  economic  interest.  The  titles  of 
the  contributed  articles  are  ''Some  of  the  economic  and  industrial 
phases  of  the  Amana  Society,"'  and  "  Free  public  employment  offices." 

MAINE. 

Fifteenth  Annual'  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  TndxLstriM  and  Labor  Sta- 
tistics fm*  the  State  of  Maine.  1901.  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Com- 
missioner.    188  pp. 

This  report  includes  the  following  subjects:  The  cotton  and  woolen 
industries,  8  pages;  factories,  mills,  and  shops  built  during  1901,  4 
pages;  the  ice  industry,  3  pages;  the  dairy  business,  35  pages;  Port- 
land and  its  terminal  facilities,  28  pages;  the  Portland  Stoneware 
Company,  8  pages;  feldspar,  mica,  and  tourmaline  industries,  6  pages; 
railroad  employees,  4  pages;  an  article  on  the  preservation  of  Maine 
forests,  16  pages;  abstracts  from  bulletins  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  47 
pages;  labor  laws,  9  pag^s;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  work- 
shops, mines,  and  quarries,  4  pages. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Industries. — For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1901,  returns  were  received  for  11  cotton  mills  and  24  woolen  mills, 
showing  for  each  the  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of 
product,  number  of  employees  by  sex  and  age,  weeks  in  operation, 
and  total  annual  and  average  weekly  wages  paid.  In  the  11  cotton  mills 
there  was  a  total  investment  of  $13,415,219,  a  product  of  $11,559,455, 
and  a  wage  payment  of  $3,867,783  to  12,045  employees.  For  the 
24  woolen  mills  the  amounts  were:  Capital,  $3,826,036;  produ<'t, 
$5,524,017;  wages,  $1,248,743,  and  number  of  employees,  3,212. 

Nine  of  the  cotton  mills  and  19  woolen  mills  reported  in  1900  also, 
so  that  comparative  statistics  can  be  presented  for  identical  establish- 
ments as  follows: 


STATISTICS  OP  9  COTTON  MILLS  AND  19  WOOLEN  MILLS,  1900  AND  1901. 


Itema. 


Capital  invested 

Co8t  of  material 

Wages  naid 

Value  o.    roduct 

Average  \.  ?s^kly  wages: 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Average  weelcs  in  operation 

Average  number  of  employees: 

Men 

Women 

Children 


Total 


9  cotton  mills. 


1900. 


$12,766,994 
15,761,677 
13,780,610 

110,481,884 

17.51 

S5.66 

S3. 26 

51.7 

5,253 

5,855 

627 

11,635 


1901. 


$12,959,719 
$6, 189, 126 
$3,702,818 

$10,886,849 


r.75 

$5.91 

$3.16 

60.4 

5,088 

6,890 

518 

11,496 


19  woolen  mills. 


1900. 


$2,638,609 

$2,673,941 

$982,324 

$4,633,740 

$8.84 

$6.54 

$3.78 

51.5 

1,621 

760 

26 

2,407 


1901. 


$2.586,4?2 

$2,725,204 

$949,667 

$4,341,871 

$8.58 

$6.42 

$3.44 

51.1 

1,611 

801 

24 

2,436 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  years  shows  that  in  both  branches  of  indus- 
try there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  materia)  used  dur- 
ing  1901,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  imd  out  in  wages.  In  the 
cotton  industry  the  number  of  employees  and  the  numlKU*  of  weeks  in 
operation  were  lK)th  somewhat  reduced,  so  that  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  adult  employees  were  larger  for  1901  than  for  1900.  Similar 
reductions  in  the  woolen  industry,  however,  were  too  slight  to  succeed 
in  holding  up  average  weekly  wages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  product 
applied  to  cost  of  material,  to  wages,  and  remaining  for  minor  expense^s 
and  profits;  also  the  annual  average  earnings  per  employee  in  these 
two  industries  for  the  years  named: 

PER  CENT  OF  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  APPLIED  TO  COST  OF  MATERIALS,  TO  WAGES.  AND 
TO  MINOR  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS,  AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYKE 
IN  THE  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  INDUSTRIES,  1898  TO  1901. 


Itemn. 

Cotton  industry. 

1                Woolen  industry. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

57.1 

33.5 

9.4 

1    1898. 

1899. 

65.5 
21.7 
12.8 

1900. 

1901, 

Material 

Wages 

Margin 

52.4 
»«.8 
12.8 

51.8 
36.6 
11.6 

53.9 
35.0 
11.1 

1 

60.1 
23.4 
16.5 

55.9 
21.9 
22.2 

GO.O 
22.6 
17.4 

Average  annual  eamlngH  . . 

ft270.91  1  S300.00     $319.62 

1                 1 

$321.11 

$375.20 

$354.71 

$416. 10 

$388-77 

In  the  cotton  industry  it  is  noticeable  that  the  per  cent  of  value  of 
product  applied  to  cost  of  material  is  greatest  in  1901,  while  the  per 
cent  of  margin  is  least  in  that  year,  having  fallen  steadily  during  the 
period  here  show^n.  The  proportion  applied  to  wages  has  decreased 
since  1899,  though  the  avei'age  annual  earnings  have  increased. 

The  movements  have  been  more  irregular  in  the  woolen  industry, 
cost  of  material  rating  highest  in  1899  and  lowest  in  1900.  In  1900 
also  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  margin  and  in  the 
average  annual  earnings,  though  the  per  cent  of  product  applied  to 
wages  was  but  0.2  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  former  year. 

Factories,  Mills,  and  Shops  Built. — ^The  returns  show  121  new 
buildings  erected  during  the  year  1901,  at  a  total  cost  of  $5,638,200. 
These  provided  for  6,337  additional  employees.  Compared  with  the 
previous  year,  there  were  46  fewer  buildings  to  the  credit  of  1901, 
but  their  value  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  constructions  of  190t). 

Ice. — A  table  shows  the  annual  cut  of  ice  for  Maine  and  for  thv* 
Hudson  River  from  1880  to  1900;  also  the  capacity  of  the  Hudson  ice 
houses.  It  indicates  that  the  Maine  cut  is  depended  on  rather  to  sup- 
plement the  Hudson  River  cut,  though  the  amount  generally  varies 
but  little.  For  the  nine  years  1891  to  1899  the  least  number  of  tons 
cut  was  1,242,500  in  1898,  and  the  greatest,  1,600,800  in  1894.  In 
1890,  when  the  Hudson  crop  was  a  complete  failure,  the  Maine  cut 
was  3,092,400  tons,  a  doubling  of  the  average  cut.     In  1900  there  were 
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but  723,780  tons  cut  for  shipment,  and  in  1901  but  16,(KK^  tons  cut, 
with  about  400,0()O  tons  of  old  ice  in  store.  The  future  of  the  loc»al 
business  is  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  as  yet  undisch)sed  policy  of  tlie 
syndicate  which  has  pmcticai  control  of  both  tht»  Hudson  and  Maine 
fields. 

The  Dairy  BusiNEas. — A  general  discussion  of  the  dairy  business 
in  the  State  is  given,  together  with  some  comjmrisons  with  conditions 
in  other  States  and  in  Canada.  The  statistics  are  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1901. 

The  reports  show  54  creameries  and  10  cheese  factories  in  operation, 
representing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $222,828.  The  amount  paid  out 
for  milk  and  cream  to  the  8,087  farmers  or  dairymen  was  $1,471,250, 
the  value  of  products  being  $2,001,798.  Employment  was  given  to 
546  persons. 

Railroad  Employees. — The  returns  are  for  the  employees  within 
the  State  and  cover  21  roads.  The  following  is  a  summary  for  the 
years  1900  and  1901: 

STATISTICS  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYERS,  1900  AND  1901. 

Yj»«-  '   Number  of  i  Total  wages  !     Average 

I  employees.  paid.        |  tlaily  wages. 


1900 1  7,240        $3,693,156 

1901 1  7,fi73  I        4,070.618 


$1.78 
1.79 


Street  railways  paid  out  $461,279  to  their  employees  in  1901  as 

against  $423,500  in  1900,  the  number  of  employees  lH?ing  aliout  940 

for  each  year. 

MISSOURI. 

Twenty -third  A?innal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statwtie^  and 
Inspection  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  year  ending  Noveinher  5, 
1901,     William  Anderson,  Commissioner.     404  pp. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  report  are  as  follows:  Statistics  of 
manufactures,  114  pages;  prison  factories  and  convict  labor,  26  pages; 
industrial  statistics,  117  pages;  Government  lands  in  Missouri,  4  pages; 
labor  organizations,  73  pages;  free  employment  offices,  3  pages;  direct 
legislation,  10  pages;  statistics  of  Missouri  cities  having  100,000  popu- 
lation and  over,  17  pages;  judicial  decisions  and  laws  relating  to  lal>or, 
28  pages. 

Manufactures. — Forty  tables,  presenting  as  many  industries,  give 
the  returns  separately  for  1,053  e^stablishments.  The  total  product 
for  the  year  1900  was  valued  at  $173,85r),993,  being  an  increase  of 
$20,548,436  over  the  returns  for  the  year  1899.  Including  clerical 
help,  there  were  57,921  males  and  15,622  females  employed.  These 
employees  received  as  wages  and  salaries  ^3,061,531,  or  ^,745,782 
more  than  was  expended  for  these  purf>oses  in  the  previous  year. 
The  rate  of  average  daily  wages  shows  little  change. 
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Convict  Labok. — Returns  from  H  prison  factories  show  a  product 
valued  at  $2,800,639.  The  number  of  employees  was:  Males,  1,720; 
females,  185.  Of  these  175  males  and  40  females  are  classed  as  skilled 
laborers.  Following  the  table  are  several  pages  of  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
convict  labor. 

Industrial  Statistics. — Under  this  head  are  given,  for  each  county, 
the  population,  surplus  products  shipped  in  1900,  location  and  resources, 
manufactures,  average  wages  in  certain  occupations,  etc. 

Government  Lands. — Statements  as  to  the  amount  and  location  of 
Government  lands  in  the  State,  with  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
entry,  make  up  this  portion  of  the  report. 

Labor  Organizations. — ^Six  tables  furnish  general  information 
relating  to  the  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  including  a  directory 
and  data  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  benefit  features,  strikes,  etc. 
The  following  table  summarizes  ceilain  of  the  alx)ve  facts: 

NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS.  AND  DAILY  HOURS  OP  LABOR 
OF  MEMBERS,  IN  THREE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  IN  THE  STATE  OUTSIDE  IN  1900. 


Loration. 


St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

St.  Jo8eph 

State  outside  . . . 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
onrani- 
zations. 


Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 


190 

30,396 

48 

4,690 

48 

3,684 

113 

8,014 

399  i  46,784 


Number  of  crafts  reporting  daily  hours  of  labor  to  be — 


8. 


42 

18 

15 

6 


8J. 


6 
5 
1 


81 


11 


32 
4 
6 
4 


46 


94. 

10. 

11. 

9 
2 
4 

lU. 
2 

12. 

8 
1 

1 
6 

121. 

14. 
2 

IS. 

3 
1 

40 

10 

14 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

. 

1 

.,,..,]...... 

1 

6 

73 

15 

2 

15 

3 

' 

1 

One  hundred  and  three  unions  pay  sick  benefits  and  248  pay  death 
benefits,  the  sums  expended  for  these  purposes  being  $16,433.20  and 
$68,941.50,  respectively.  One  hundred  strikes  are  reported,  of  which 
59  are  said  to  have  been  settled  satisfactorily,  4  were  lost,  19  were 
still  pending,  and  for  18  the  results  were  not  reported.  Some  pages 
are  devoted  to  suggestions  from  the  organizations  as  to  legislation 
desired. 

Free  Employment  Offices. — Returns  from  the  ofiices  in  St 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St  Joseph  show  an  aggregate  of  12,035 
applications  for  employment,  of  which  8,107  were  successful.  There 
were  16,988  applications  for  help,  8,401  of  which  were  supplied. 
Males  and  females  are  not  separated  in  these  reports. 

Direct  Legislation. — ^This  is  a  discussion  devoted  mainly  to  a 
consideration  of  the  referendum.     Its  general  use  is  recommended. 

Statistics  of  Cities. — Statistics  appearing  in  Bulletin  No.  36  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
three  cities  of  Missouri  there  considered,  are  here  reproduced. 
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MONTANA. 

Seventh  Report  \FiT%t  Biennial]  of  the  Bureau  of  Agvi^mlture^  Labor ^ 
and  Tnd/ustry  of  the  State  of  Montana,  1899-1900.  J.  H.  Calder- 
head^  CommisHioner.     613  pp. 

This  report  in  largely  taken  up  >vith  a  description  of  the  resources 
and  advantages  of  the  State.  Numerous  illustrations  accompany  the 
descriptive  matter,  which  treats  of  mining,  agriculture,  and  grazing, 
including  a  discussion  of  irrigation,  reports  on  public  lands,  climate, 
water  supply,  educational  facilities,  etc.  Statistics  relating  to  State 
and  county  finances,  court  proceedings,  census  and  election  returns, 
and  a  record  of  real  estate  transfers  are  given.  Manufacturing  sta- 
tistics, 13  pages;  organized  labor,  18  pages;  wages,  6  pages,  and  cost 
of  living,  20  pages,  present  matter  of  more  direct  industrial  interest. 
Besides  these  there  is  an  interesting  report  on  the  adulteration  of  food, 
29  pages.  This  includes  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  articles  of  food 
commonly  found  in  the  markets. 

Manufacturing  Statistics. — These  relate  to  printing  and  publish- 
ing, breweries,  clay  products,  sawmills,  and  flour  mills,  but  are  not 
complete.  Nine  breweries  reported  a  capital  of  $1,015,000,  a  product 
valued  at  $932,831,  and  152  employees,  who  received  $150,637  in 
wages.  For  24  sawmills  there  was  a  reported  capital  of  $936,000,  an 
output  valued  at  $496,426,  and  592  employees,  receiving  wages  to  the 
amount  of  $261,038.  These  data  are  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900.     In  1899  the  clay  products  of  the  State  amounted  to  $225,844. 

Organized  Labor. — ^There  are  here  given  a  brief  summary  of  the 
eight-hour  laws  of  Montana  and  other  States,  some  account  of  labor 
conditions  in  New  Zealand,  a  repoii;  on  Japanese  railroad  labor  in  the 
State,  an  account  of  a  miners'  strike  at  Red  Lodge,  and  of  accidents  in 
mines  in  1900,  and  a  directory  of  128  labor  organizations  in  the  State. 

Cost  of  Living. — Under  this  head  are  given  the  market  prices  of 
farm  products  and  of  groceries  at  wholesale  and  at  retail  in  the  various 
counties  and  towns  of  the  State. 
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BELGIUM. 

Recensetnent  general  de^  IndustrieH  et  (les  Metiers^  SI  Octobre^  1896. 
Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail.  1900-1901. 
Volume  I,  946  pp.;  Volume  II,  907  pp.;  Volume  III,  180  pp.;  Vol- 
ume IV,  525  pp. ;  Volume  V,  573  pp. 

These  five  volumes  contain  the  first  installment  of  the  returns  of  the 
Belgian  industrial  census  of  October  31,  189(>.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  census  is  the  combination  of  the  fe^itures  of  an 
occupation  census  with  those  of  an  industrial  census,  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  calls  for  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  used  m  securing^ 
and  compiling  the  census  returns. 

On  the  basis  of  the  population  register  of  1890,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  kept  up  to  date,  the  schedules  of  inquiries  were 
sent  to  all  the  industrial  persons,  or ''industrial  households,"  as  the 
official  reports  designate  them,  in  the  Kingdom.  This  enumemtiou 
(made  on  Schedule  B)  secured  from  the  working  population  informa- 
tion as  to  name,  sex,  place  of  birth,  date  of  birth,  conjugal  condition, 
relation  to  head  of  household,  occupation,  whether  working  at  home 
for  one  or  more  employers,  the  name  and  industry  of  the  emplo3'ei% 
and  the  address  of  the  establishment  in  which  the  employee  worked. 

On  the  same  dav  an  examination  of  the  industrial  establishmenti> 
(made  on  Schedule  A)  was  taken  and  information  secured  as  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  proprietor  or  firm,  the  industry  carried  on 
in  the  establishment,  the  length  of  the  business  season;  in  case  the 
establishment  was  temporarily  shut  down,  the  length  of  time  and  cause 
of  such  shut  down;  the  num]>er  of  employees  of  each  sex  and  their 
positions  in  the  establishment,  with  the  young  persons  given  sepamtely ; 
the  hour  of  beginning  and  of  stopping  work,  with  the  length  of  the 
intemiissions,  and  the  working  personnel  by  day  and  by  night  shifts. 
Wages  were  to  be  given  in  such  shape  as  to  show  the  form  of  wage 
payments  for  each  position  by  sex  and  age  of  the  workers,  the  total 
wages  paid  in  the  last  wage  period,  with  specification  of  the  number 
of  working  days,  and  the  working  pei'sonnel.  Returns  were  made  for 
the  motors  used,  their  kind  and  average  horsepower,  and  the  type  of 
steam  boilers,  their  pressure  and  heating  surface. 

When  the  schedules  were  returned  to  the  labor  office  thev  were 
assembled  by  establishments  and  a  comparison  of  the  statements  on 
the  "A"  schedules  was  made  with  those  on  the  '*  B"  schedules.  This 
verification  eliminated  a  large  portion  of  the  errors,  and  among  other 
things  suggested  additional  investigations  not  originally  included  in 
the  census. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  census  is  the  extended  classi- 
fication of  industries.  The  classification  was  made  aft(»r  the  schedules 
had  been  returned  to  the  centml  office,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  infor 
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mation  contained  in  them.  No  preari'anged  classification  was  given 
to  the  enumerators  to  follow  in  filling  out  the  schedules.  There  are 
no  less  than  858  classes  of  industries  specified,  so  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  returns  are  more  available  than  has  formerly  been  the 
case  with  industrial  censuses. 

The  final  volume  of  the  census  reports  is  intended  to  be  a  geneml 
summary,  and  until  this  volume  has  been  issued  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  give  a  full  summary  by  industries  of  the  returns  for  the  Kingdom. 

Volumes  I  and  II  contiiin  the  table  showing  the  distribution,  by 
industries,  of  the  factory  and  domestic  working  establishments  by 
provinces,  arrondissements,  and  communes.  The  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  establishments,  the  number  in  operation  on  the  census  day, 
and  the  employees  classified  as  wage  workers  and  as  other  personnel. 
The  horsepower  used  is  also  stated.  Giving  returns  for  such  small 
geographical  divisions  as  comnmnes,  with  such  an  elabomte  classifica- 
tion of  industries,  has  made  the  information  exceedingly  detailed;  in 
fa<'t,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  table  simply  reproduces  the 
schedules  of  individual  establishments.  The  information  is  given  in 
two  tables:  In  the  first  talile,  those  industrial  concerns  which  comprise 
more  than  one  undertaking  have  these  undertakings  counted  as  sepa- 
mte  establishments;  in  a  second  and  supplementary  table,  these  com- 
bined esta})lishments  are  treated  as  single  establishments. 

Volume  III  contains  a  full  index  of  the  matter  tabulated  in  Volumes 
I  and  II,  and  gives  the  subjects  by  industries  and  by  geographical 
divisions.  In  Volmne  IV  the  establishments  are  given  according  to 
the  form  of  organization. 

In  Volume  V  the  establishments  in  opemtion  on  the  census  day  are 
classified  according  to  the  number  of  wage  workers. 

Following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  returns  thus  far  published, 
each  undertaking  being  regarded  as  a  separate  establishment: 

Total  establishmenU* '^S7/^96 

Establishments  in  oi)eration  October  31,  1896: 

Carried  on  by  individuals 305, 045 

Full  partners  under  a  wllective  name 18,678 

Commandites  (special  partnerships) 3IU 

Total  carrieci  on  by  imlividuals  and  partners 324, 054 

Stock  companies 1, 862 

Cooperative  societies 167 

Total  carried  on  by  stock  comjjanies  and  cooperative  societies 2, 029 

Total  in  operation  ()ctol)er  31,  1896 «326,089 

Persons  engaged  in  establishments  in  operation  Octol)er  31,  1896: 

Owners  anrl  salaried  empl()yt»e8 379, 992 

Wage  workers 722, 252 

Total 1,102,244 

Total  horsepower  (steam,  gas,  and  petroleum  njotors)  of  establishments 

in  operation  October  31,  1896 628, 253 

a  Including  6  establishments  for  which  details  regarding  form  of  organization  and 
character  of  employment  were  not  reported. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  estab- 
lishments conducted  by  individuals  or  partnerships  and  by  stock  com- 
panies and  cooperative  societies,  grouped  according  to  sex  and  charac- 
ter of  employment: 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OPERATION  OCTOBER  31,  1896,  ACCORDING  TO 

CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Character  of  employment. 


Owners  of  establishments 

Salaried  employees 

Members  of  owners'  families  employed 

as  wage  workers 

Other  wage  workers 

Total 


Persons  in  establishments 
conducted  bv  individuals 
or  partnerships. 

Men.     !  Women.  !    Total. 


205,415 
16,854 

33,182 
316,352 


135,474 

1,487 

17,474 
74,738 


340,889 
18,841 

50,656 
391,090 


571,803 


229,173 


800,976 


Persons  in  establishments 
conducted  by  stock  com- 
panies and  cooperative 
cieties. 


Men.     I  Women. 


20,499 


244,948 


266.442 


263 


Total. 


20,762 


85,563  I      280,506 


86.826 


301,268 


The  next  table  relates  only  to  wage  workers  who  are  not  members 
of  owners'  families.  The  establishments  and  employees  are  grouped 
according  to  the  number  of  wage  workers  in  each  establishment. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  WAGE  WORKERS  CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF 

WAGE  WORKERS  IN  EACH  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Number  '  Numbi'r  of  wage  workers. (a) 


Wage  workers  in  each  establishment,  (a) 


1 

2  to  4 

5to9 

10  to  19 

20  to  49 

50  to  99 

100  to  199  . . . 
200  to  499  . . . 
500  to  999  ... 
1,000  to  1,999. 
2,000  or  over . 

Total . . 


!    o^ 

establish- 
ments. 

Men. 

1 
Women. 

80,258 

24,571 

5,687 

26,396 

54.216 

14,412 

7,851 

42,379 

7,776 

3.823 

44,6o5 

6,204 

2,537 

66,469 

9,436 

931 

53.418 

11,553 

652 

74,474 

17,596 

449 

117,491 

21,110 

117 

66,710 

9,464 

12 

10,760 

•     3,161 

4 

6,157 

3,912 

b  73, 046 

661,295 

110,301 

Total. 


30.2S8 
68,628 
50,165 
50,859 
75,906 
64,966 
92,070 
138.601 
76.164 
13.921 
10.068 

671.696 


a  Not  Including  members  of  proprietors'  families. 

6 Including  16  establishments  employing  wage  workers  the  number  of  whom  could  ii«<f  |.«'  deter^ 
mined. 

CANADA. 

Report  of  the  DeiMirtioent  of  Labor  f/r  the  year  end^d  June  30^  1901. 
1902.     67  pp.  .  (Printed  by  order  of  Parliament.) 

This  is  the  first  report  issued  by  this  department  as  it  came  into 
existence  under  section  10  of  the  conciliation  act  of  Jul}'  18,  1900. 
(See  Bulletin  No.  33,  p.  272,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.) 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  The  Labor  Gazette,  23 
pages;  conciliation  and  arbitration,  9  pages;  fair  wages  on  public  con- 
tract work,  19  pages;  enforcement  of  alien  lal)or  acts,  4  pages;  details 
as  to  departmental  work  and  expenses,  5  pages. 
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The  Labor  Gazette. — Here  is  given  a  statement  of  the  general 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  monthly  publication  of  the  department, 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  articles  appearing  in  the  firet  10 
numbers. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — ^The  act  under  which  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  was  organized  provides  for  its  active  friendly  interven- 
tion, under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
disputes.     It  is  provided  that — 

(a)  The  minister  of  labor  may  take  certain  action  in  the  way  of 
inquiry  or  may  arrange  a  conference  without  application  from  any  of 
the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

{b)  He  may  appoint  a  conciliator  on  the  application  of  either  party. 

(c)  He  may  appoint  an  arbitrator  on  the  application  of  both  parties. 

The  present  report  indicates  that  in  no  case  has  the  department  seen 
fit  to  intervene  unless  invited  by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  inter- 
ested person  in  their  behalf.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
principal  points  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  department's 
work  for  about  eight  months: 


interventions  by  the  department  of  labor  for  the  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes,  1900,  1901. 


Establishments. 


Cotton  mills.  Val- 
ley field,  Quebec. 

Iron  works,  Osh- 
awa,  Ontario. 


Tool  '.rorks.  Dun- 
das,  Ontario. 


Paper  mills, 

Grand       M^re, 
Quebec. 


Coal  mines,  Syd- 
ney Mines,  Noya 
Scotia. 


Caose  of  dispute. 


Presence  of  militia  to 
overawe  earlier  strik- 
ers. 

Refwtal  of  coremakers 
to  assist  in  shifting 
and  dumping  molds: 
complaint  as  to  heat- 
ing and  ventilation 
of  works. 

Demand  for  increase 
of  wages,  and  limita- 
tion of  number  of 
apprentices. 

Rejection  by  employ- 
ees of  new  scale  of 
wages,  and  objection 
to  manner  of  notifi- 
cation. 

Demand  for  increase 
of  wages. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees af- 
fected. 


3,000 


300 


65 


Date  of 
begin- 
ning 
strike. 


Oct.  25, 
1900. 

Dec.  5, 
1900. 


Oct.  8, 
1900. 


800  Apr.  15, 
1901. 


700 


(a) 


Date  in- 
terven- 
tion 
was  re- 
quest- 
ed. 


Oct  27, 
1900. 

Dec.  8, 
1900. 


Date 

of 
settle- 
ment 


Oct2&, 
1900. 

Dec.  12, 
1900. 


Jan.  22,  Jan.  24, 
1901.       a901. 


Apr.  17, 
1901. 


(a) 


Nature  of  settlement 


Apr.  19, 
1901. 


June25, 
1901. 


Troops  withdrawn  and 
agreement  to  reinstate 
strikers. 

Coremakers  to  do  no 
other  work.  Objec- 
tionable conditions 
remedied. 


Satisfactory  agreement. 
Terms  not  made  pub- 
lic. 

Employees  accept  scale. 
Employers  agree  to 
semimonthly  pay- 
ments, etc. 

Wages  scale  agreed  to; 
increase  to  some  em- 
ployees. New  rule  as 
to  bonuses.  Local 
board  of  arbitration 
established. 


a  The  dispute  commenced  early  in  the  year,  but  before  declaring  a  strike  the  employees  requested 
the  Intervention  of  the  department  of  labor.  The  company  agreeing,  a  meeting  was  arranged  for 
between  the  conciliator  and  representatives  from  both  sides.  Settlement  was  arnved  at  within  two 
days. 

Fair  Wages  on  Public  Contract  Work. — A  resolution  of  Par- 
liament of  March  17, 1900,  declares:  ''That  all  Government  contracts 
should  contain  such  conditions  as  will  prevent  abuses  which  may  arise 
from  the  subletting  of  such  contracts,  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted 
as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  whei*e 
the  work  is  carried  out." 
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This  applies  not  only  to  work  done  by  the  Government,  but  to 
undertakings  aided  by  Government  subsidies  as  well. 

The  report  covers  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901,  under  the  two  head8  of 
public  and  subsidized  undertakings.  A  list  is  given  of  the.  contracts 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  quoted  from  above,  and 
of  the  investigations  made  by  the  "fair- wages  officers"  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  method  of  procedure  is  for  the  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  about  to  invite  bids  on  a  conti'act  to  furnish  the 
department  of  labor  such  specifications  iis  to  locality  and  the  natui'e 
of  the  labor  required  as  will  enable  it  to  draw  up  a  **fair-wa^res 
schedule,"  based  on  its  own  investigations.  This  schedule  is  then 
inserted  in  the  proposed  contmct  and  becomes  the  basis  for  a  minimum 
wage  payment  for  the  several  classes  of  employees.  Complaints  of 
violations  are  investigated  by  the  department  of  labor  and  determined 
by  the  department  entering  into  the  contract,  after  the  results  of  such 
investigation  have  been  submitted.  The  report  indicates  that  such 
complaints  as  were  made  during  the  ten  months  covered  by  it  were 
generally  well  grounded,  and  that  the  action  of  the  department  was 
efficient  and  accepta])le. 

Enforcement  of  Alien-Labor  Acts.— The  investigation  of  alleged 
violations  of  these  acts  was  assigned  to  the  newly-formed  department 
of  labor  upon  its  organization.  The  statute  recjuires  that  no  pro- 
ceeding at  law  shall  be  begun  until  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general 
of  Canada,  or  of  some  person  authorized  by  him,  be  obtained.  The 
effect  of  this  law  has  been  that  no  legal  action  has  been  necessary 
beyond  the  investigation  made  by  the  department  and  the  commani- 
cation  of  its  conclusions  to  the  party  charged.  If  the  finding  was  in 
favor  of  the  bringing  of  an  action,  the  offending  parties  at  once 
deported  the  persons  thought  to  be  illegally  employed,  and  the  cases 
were  then  dropped,  with  the  consent  of  the  complainants. 

Seventy-one  complaints  were  received,  7  of  which  were  not  acted 
upon  owing  to  a  change  in  the  law.  Of  the  64  cases  investigated,  48 
were  found  not  to  be  violations.  Nineteen  aliens  went  away  during 
the  investigations,  and  52  were  voluntarily  deported  as  a  residt  of 
findings  of  well-grounded  complaints. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Workme7i^M  Trains,     liHK).     (Published  bv  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  is  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
is  made  up  of  individual  reports  from  all  railways  in  Great  Britain, 
showing  the  number  of  trains,  distances  run,  fares  charged,  and  num- 
ber of  tickets  issued  in  connection  with  special  provisions  for  work- 
ingmen. 

In  some  instances  there  is  a  statutory  obligation  resulting  from 
special  acts  of  Parliament   relating  to  particular  companies,  but  in 
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most  cases  it  is  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  companies  that  work- 
men's trains  are  run.  Where  there  is  statutory  obligation,  the  number 
of  trains  actually  run  is  generally  many  times  greater  than  the  number 
required  by  law. 

The  sections  of  the  special  act  referring  to  each  road  are  usually 
four  in  number,  and  the  acts  are  quite  similar  in  their  provisions. 
The  first  section  names  terminal  points,  the  maximum  fare  to  be 
charged,  and  the  number  of  trains  to  be  inin  at  fixed  hours — for  exam- 
ple, "not  later  than  7  in  the  morning  or  earlier  than  6  in  the.evening, 
as  may  be  most  convenient  for  artisans,  etc."  Another  section  em- 
powers the  company  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  applicants;  a  third 
provides  for  penalties  for  the  abuse  of  tickets,  and  the  fourth  limits 
the  liability  of  the  company  on  clainLs  for  damages  by  passengers  using 
workmen's  tickets  to  the  sum  of  £100  ($486.65). 

Of  course,  trains  run  voluntarily  are  not  restricted  to  the  hours 
named,  and  on  Saturdays  the  usual  evening  limit  is  changed  to  allow 
returns  after  12  m.  Nor  are  the  accommodations  restricted  to  special 
trains,  many  roads  issuing  workmen's  tickets  whic*h  can  be  used  to  pro- 
cure third-class  passage  on  any  train  within  specified  time  limits,  as 
up  to  8  a.  m.  and  after  4  p.  m.  In  still  other  cases  there  are  special 
trains  going,  the  return  ticket  being  available  on  any  train  returning, 
sometimes  only  after  4  p.  m.,  in  other  instances  as  early  as  12  m.  on 
any  day  of  the  week.  Daily  tickets  are  usually  restricted  to  a  return 
on  the  date  of  issue,  though  tickets  issued  on  Saturday  are  sometimes 
available  for  a  return  on  Monday.  Weekly  tickets  afford,  in  some 
instances,  still  further  reductions  on  the  daily  rates. 

The  report  presents  no  summary  or  average  statement  of  distances 
or  charges.  A  schedule  prepared  in  connection  with  a  statute  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company  is 
indicative  of  rates,  but  probably  can  not  be  taken  as  representative, 
especially  of  roads  in  less  populous  localities.  The  rates  given  are  for 
the  single  journey  and  are  as  follows: 

For  distances  up  to  and  including  4  miles 1    d.  (2.03  cents) 

Beyond  4  miles,  up  to  and  including  6  miles 1 )  d.  (3.04  cents) 

Beyond  6  miles,  up  to  and  including  8  miles 2   d.  (4.06  cents) 

Beyond  8  miles,  up  to  and  including  10  miles 2J  ^.  (5.07  cents) 

Beyond  10  miles,  up  to  and  including  12  miles 3   d.  (6.08  cents) 

For  distances  exceeding  12  miles,  fares  not  exceeding  id.  (1.01  cents)  for  every  2 
miles  or  part  of  such  2  miles. 

Of  83  roads  reporting  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  8  opei'ate 
trains  under  some  statutory  provision,  36  report  no  workmen's  trains, 
and  the  remainder  report  a  range  of  from  2  to  more  than  1,600  per 
day.  Some  roads  which  run  no  workmen's  trains  haul  such  trains 
under  contract  with  an  employer  who  pays  either  a  gross  or  a  per 
capita  sum  for  such  service.  The  number  of  workmen's  tickets  issued 
during  1899  provided  for  more  than  50,(XK),000  round-trip,  passages, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  contract  service  just  mentioned. 
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DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTIHO  LABOB. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanatiim  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

BliACKLISTING — CONSTITUTION AMTY  OF  STATUTE — State  €X  rd,  Schef- 

ferv,  JustuH^  Supreme  Court  of  Minh^mta^  88  Northwestern  Reporter^ 
page  759, — Alfred  Scheffer,  agent  of  the  firm  of  Scheffer  and  Rossum, 
had  been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  chapter  174,  laws  of  1895,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  case  came  before  the  supreme  court 
on  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  ground  of  Scheffer^s 
motion  being  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  statute  was,  therefore,  the  sole  question  to  be  considered. 

The  ac»t  is  entitled:  ''An  act  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  blacklisting 
and  the  coercing  and  influencing  of  employees  by  their  employers." 
Section  one  prohibits  the  combination  of  two  or  more  employers  of 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  any  person  or  preventing 
them  from  procuring  employment  by  the  use  of  threats,  promises,  or 
blacklisting.  Section  two  provides  that:  "No  company,  corporation, 
or  partnership  in  this  State  shall  authorize,  permit  or  allow  any  of  its 
or  their  agents  to,  nor  shall  any  of  its  or  their  agents  blacklist  any 
discharged  employee  or  employees,  or  by  word  or  writing  seek  to 
prevent,  hinder  or  restrain  such  discharged  employee  or  any  employee 
who  may  have  voluntarily  left  such  company's  or  person's  service  from 
obtaining  employment  from  any  other  person  or  company."  The 
third  section  prohibits  employers  from  requirmg  their  employees  not 
to  join  or  become  members  of  labor  organizations,  as  a  condition  of 
their  employment.  Other  sections  refer  to  penalties,  modes  of  proce- 
dure, etc. 

Section  three  was  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  court,  as 
the  case  had  no  dependence  upon  it,  nor  would  its  validity  or  invalid- 
ity affect  the  sections  directly  bearing  on  the  question  in  issue.  As  to 
the  title,  it  was  conceded  that  the  term  "blacklisting"  has  no  well 
defined  meaning  in  the  law,  either  by  statute  or  judicial  expression, 
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but  that  general  understanding  gives  it  a  meaning  .sufficiently  definite 
for  use  in  its  connection.  As  to  other  points,  Judge  Lewis,  who 
announced  the  conclusions  of  the  court  said: 

It  is  urged  that  section  two  is  objectionable  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  class  or  special  legislation,  hav- 
ing application  only  to  corporations  or  partnersnips,  as  distinguished 
from  individual  employers.  This  argument  is  based  upon  the  omis- 
sion from  the  first  part  of  the  section  of  the  word  '^person."  While 
true  that  word  is  omitted  from  the  first  part  of  section  two,  vet  it  is 
used  in  the  next  to  the  last  line  in  such  connection  that  it  becomes 
necessary  either  to  drop  the  word  out  of  the  section  entirely,  or  to 
supply  it  in  connection  with  the  words  ^'company,"  "corporation," 
or  "partnership."  Section  one  has  reference  to  all  employers,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  are  corporations,  partnerships,  or  individ- 
uals. So  with  sections  three  and  four,  where  the  word  "person"  is 
used.  It  was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  discrim- 
inate in  section  two  against  an  individual  employer,  when  the  other 
sections  of  the  act  are  plainly  made  applicable  to  individuals. 
Employers,  as  distinguished  from  emplovees,  do  not  constitute  a  class, 
within  the  constitutional  prohibition.  Those  acts  which  are  declared 
unlawful  b^  the  statute  are  peculiar  to  employers  of  labor.  The  act, 
being  applicable  to  all  members  of  the  class,  is  not  invalid  because 
limited  to  that  class.  (Cameron  i\  Railway  Co.,  63  Minn.  384,  65 
N.  W.  652,  31  L.  R.  A.  553.)  We  therefore  hold  that  section  two  of 
the  act  applies  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  companies,  corporations, 
and  partnerships,  and  is  not  class  legislation. 

Again  it  is  insisted  that  an  employer  of  labor  has  the  natuml  right 
under  the  constitution,  State  and  Federal,  to  give  such  advice  and 
information  as  he  desires  with  respect  to  his  employees,  whether  they 
have  been  discharged  for  cause  or  without  cause,  or  whether  they  have 
voluntarily  left  the  employment.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  what 
the  offense  is,  as  set  forth  by  the  provisions  of  section  two.  An 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  his  employment  is  one  who  has  the 
rignt  to  do  so.  He  violates  no  contract  obligations.  Presumably  he 
is  an  employee  in  ^ood  standing,  and  leaves  because  it  is  to  his  advan- 
tage to  ao  so;  and  if  he  seeks  employment  elsewhere  he  is  entitled  to 
the  presumption  that  his  reputation  as  an  employee  has  been  unharmed 
bv  the  fact  of  his  leaving.  The  fact  that  sucn  an  employee  voluntarily 
abandons  his  employment  does  not  give  the  employer  a  right  to  prej- 
udice his  employment  elsewhere.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  com- 
munication aesigned  to  prevent  such  employment  is  presumably  a 
reflection  upon  tne  standmg  of  the  employee.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  the  employer  may  have  cause  for  making  such  communication; 
that  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  new  employer,  and  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  such  employers,  to  have  notice  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  employee.  If  there  is  any  valid  reason  for  such  com- 
munication, it  would  be  available  only  as  a  matter  of  defense.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  law  to  protect  employees  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
natural  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution, 
viz,  the  ri^ht  to  sell  their  labor  and  acquire  property  thereby. 

The  act  is  valid  and  the  conviction  must  be  sustained. 
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Employers'  Liability — Mine  Regui^tions — Waiver  by  Em- 
PiiOYEE — D,  IL  Davis  Coal  Company  v,  Polland^  Supreme  Ckmrt  of 
Indiana,  62  Northeastern  Reporter ^ page  Jfi^, — Samuel  Polland  obtained 
judgment  in  the  circuit  court  of  Clay  County  on  account  of  injuries 
received  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named  comp^any. 
On  appeal  the  case  came  before  the  appellate  court.  This  being 
equally  divided,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  then  heard  the  c*ase 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  occasioning  the  injury  for  which  dam- 
ages were  claimed,  Polland  was  not  furnished  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  props,  caps,  and  timbers  to  secure  the  roof  of  the  room  in  which  he 
was  at  work,  and,  though  his  examination  of  the  roof  had  failed  to 
show  any  dangerous  condition  therein,  it  neveilheless  suddenly  caved 
and  fell  upon  him,  inflicting  serious  and  permanent  injury. 

Negligence  on  the  part  of  the  bank  boss  was  also  charged,  in  that 
he  failed  of  his  statutory  duty  of  visiting  and  examining  every  work- 
ing place  in  the  mine  at  least  every  alternate  day. 

The  statutes  which  it  is  claimed  were  violated  are  as  follows:  '*  Miners'* 
bosses  shall  visit  their  miners  in  their  working  places  at  least  once  every 
day  where  any  number  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  50  miners  are 
employed,  and  as  often  as  once  every  two  days  when  more  than  50 
miners  are  employed."  (Sec.  7447,  Burns'  Rev.  St.  1901.)  Section 
7466  of  the  same  provides  that  "  The  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee 
of  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  shall  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber 
at  the  mine,  and  the  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee  shall  deliver  all 
props,  C4ips,  and  timbers  (of  proper  length)  to  the  rooms  of  the  work- 
men when  needed  and  required,  so  that  the  workmen  may  at  all  times 
be  able  to  properly  secure  the  workings  from  caving  in." 

Another  section  charges  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  timbers  are 
sufficiently  supplied  and  properly  set  to  the  mining  boss,  and  still 
another  gives  a  right  of  action  to  any  party  injured  by  the  willful 
failure  to  comply  with  these  provisions. 

Two  questions  arise  on  the  complaint,  as  considered  by  the  supreme 
court,  viz,  assumption  of  risk  and  contributory  negligence. 

Judge  Baker,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  stating 
the  common  law  rule  as  to  degree  of  care,  said: 

If,  however,  the  statute,  as  in  this  case,  sets  up  a  definite  standard, 
and  requires  specific  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  employer  in  provid- 
ing safe  working  places  and  appliances,  other  considerations  come  into 
view.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  use  the  very  means  named  in 
the  statute.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  adopt  others,  though,  in  his  opin- 
ion, they  are  more  efficacious  than  those  prescribed  by  the  lawmakers. 
How,  then,  can  there  be  any  lawful  basis  for  an  agreement,  implied 
or  express,  that  the  employer  shall  violate  the  law  and  that  the 
employee  shall  be  remediless?  The  heart  of  the  present  case  is  this: 
Is  a  contract  enforceable  by  which  the  employee  waives  in  advance  his 
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right  of  having,  and  relieves  his  empioj^er  of  the  duty  of  providing, 
the  specific  safeguards  required  by  the  statute? 

Freedom  of  contract  should  not  be  lightly  interfered  with.  Asa 
general  rule,  the  right  of  contracting  as  one  sees  fit  stands  untram- 
meled.  But  the  State  has  power  to  restrict  this  right  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  health,  momls,  and  the  like.  When,  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  legislature  has  failed  in  terms  to  deny  the 
employee's  right  to  assume  the  risks  from  the  employer's  disregard  of 
the  statute,  the  question  is  not  ended.  If  the  legislature  has  clearly 
expressed  the  public  policy  of  the  State  on  a  matter  within  its  rigHt 
to  speak  upon  authoritatively,  and  if  that  public  policy  would  be  sub- 
verted by  allowing  the  employee  to  waive  in  aavanee  his  statutory' 
Srotection,  the  contract  is  void  as  unmistakabl}^  as  if  the  statute  in 
irect  words  forbade  the  making  of  it.  If  the  employer  mav  avail 
himself  of  the  defense  that  the  employee  agreed  in  advance  that  the 
statutes  should  be  disregarded,  the  court  would  be  measuring  the 
rights  of  the  persons  whom  the  lawmakers  intended  to  protect  by  the 
common-law  standard  of  the  reasonably  prudent  person,  and  not  hj 
the  definite  standard  set  up  by  the  legislature.  This  would  be  practi- 
cally a  judicial  repeal  of  the  act.  It  is  no  hardship  to  the  employer  to 
disallow  him  a  defense  based  on  an  agreement  that  he  should  violate  a 
specific  statutory  duty.  His  sure  protection  lies  in  obedience  to  the 
law.  The  risks  that  still  inhere  in  the  business  after  this  is  done  may 
be  assumed  by  the  employee. 

Second.  As  to  contributory  negligence:  The  complaint  alleged  that 
appellee  used  due  care  and  caution  to  avoid  injury.  This  is  enough, 
unless  the  specific  averments  show  this  general  allegation  to  be  untiue. 
It  sufficiently  appears  that  appellee  was  an  experienced  miner,  knew 
that  appellant  had  failed  to  provide  supports  as  required  by  statute, 
and  witn  this  knowledge  continued  at  his  work  until  injured.  Appel- 
lant claims  that  this  constituted  such  negligence  as  to  preclude  a  recov- 
ery. If  the  lisk  is  so  great  and  immediately  threatening  that  a  persoq 
of  ordinary  prudence,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  not  take 
it,  contributory  negligence  is  established.  If  the  risk  is  not  so  great 
and  immediately  threatening  but  that  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  would  take  it,  contributory  negligence  is 
not  established.  Appellee  alleges  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mine's  roof  to  indicate  immediate  danger,  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  defect  therein  by  the  usual  tests,  and  that  he  could 
and  would  have  propped  up  the  slate  securely  if  appellant  had  not 
been  derelict  in  supplying  timbers.  The  specific  averments  do  not 
overcome  the  general  allegation  of  freedom  from  fault. 
Judgment  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Contracts  Waiv- 
ing Right  to  Damages — Tarbell  v.  Rutland  Railroad  Cmnpany^ 
Suprerne  Court  of  Vermont^  61  Atlantic  Reporter^  page  6. — In  an  action 
by  Darius  Tarbell,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Arthur  W.  Tarbell, 
deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  the  latter,  certain  pleas 
of  the  defendant  company  were  demurred  to,  and,  the  demurrer  being 
sustained  by  the  court,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of 
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the  State.  The  ruling  of  the  Rutland  County  court  was  affirmed  and 
the  cause  remanded. 

Arthur  Tarbell  was  an  employee  of  the  Kutland  Railway  Company 
and  met  his  death  while  descending  a  ladder  on  the  outside  of  one  of 
the  cars,  which  the  company  was  operating  on  the  main  track,  by  being 
knocked  from  the  ladder  b^^  a  car  standing  on  a  side  track.  At  the 
trial  the  defendant  plead  that  it  was  not  liable  to  the  plaintiif  since  it 
had  been  a  condition  of  employment  that  plaintiff  should  release  and 
discharge  the  company  from  all  damages  that  might  accrue  to  the 
plaintiff,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  intestate,  by  reason  of  the  defendant's 
negligence  during  his  employment.  It  was  to  this  plea  that  Tarbell 
demurred. 

On  the  facts  set  forth  therein  tlTe  court  handed  down  the  following 
opinion.  Judge  Tyler  speaking  for  (he  court: 

The  defendant  contends  that,  though  such  a  contract  between  itself 
and  the  injured  employee  might  not  be  upheld,  this  contract,  being 
with  the  next  of  kin  of  the  employee,  does  not  contmvene  public  policy. 
In  general,  when  a  contract  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  reprobated  by 
public  policy,  it  will  bef  declared  illegal,  though  in  that  particular 
mstance  no  actual  injury  has  resulted  to  the  public.  If  it  is  inmioral 
or  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  it  will  be  declared  void.  Con- 
tracts of  the  kind  under  consideration  are  clearly  against  public  polie3% 
and  invalid,  for  the  reason  that  they  tend  to  promote  negligence  on 
the  part  of  railroad  companies  in  respect  to  the  personal  safety  of  their 
employees.  Sections  8886  and  8887  [V,  S.]  foroid  railroad  companies 
having  ladders  or  steps  upon  cars  of  their  own  to  the  top  on  the  sides 
of  the  cars,  and  lequire  tnat  they  be  placed  upon  the  enas  or  inside  of 
the  cars,  and  a  forfeiture  of  S50  a  day  is  imposed  as  a  penalt  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  statute.  It  is  the  law  that  courts  will  not 
enforce  contmcts  made  for  the  purpose  of  violating  statutes,  but  will 
hold  them  inopemtive  and  voia.  (Rob.  Dig.  152,  pi.  54  et  seq.)  As 
the  purpose  of  the  contract  was  to  exempt  the  defendant  from  its  stat- 
utory liability  for  its  negligence,  and  tnus  defeat  the  statute,  it  was 
an  immaterial  fact  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  was  the  next  of 
kin  and  not  the  employee. 


Em  ployers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies— Fellow-Serv- 
ants— Scope  of  Employment — Jennen  v,  Omaha  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Covtpany^  Supreme  Court  of  Imca^  88 Northwesteni  Heporter^ 
page  952. — Jensen  was  employed  as  a  coach  cleaner  for  the  defendant 
company,  and,  while  engaged  in  his  line  of  duty,  was  injured  by  an 
engine,  operated  at  the  time  by  a  hostler,  coming  into  collision  with 
the  car  in  which  he,  Jensen,  was  at  work.  A  statute  (section  2071  of 
the  Code)  makes  railroad  companies  liable  to  it«  employees  for  injuries 
received  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  company's 
agents,  or  by  any  mismanagement  of  the  engineers  or  other  employee^ 
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thereof,  whenever  such  negligence  is  •Mn  any  manner  connected  with 
the  use  and  operation  of  the  railway  on  or  about  which  "  they  shall  be 
employed.  Jensen  sued  under  this  statute  in  the  district  court  of 
Pottawattamie  County,  and  was  awarded  damages.  The  company 
appealed,  its  chief  contentions  being  that  Jensen's  duties  did  not  bring 
him  within  the  benefit  of  the  act  quoted  above;  and  that  the  hostler, 
having  taken  the  yardmaster  to  his  home  before  going  to  the  round- 
house whither  he  was  to  take  the  engine,  was  outside  the  scope  of  his 
employment,  and  hence  the  company  was  not  responsible  for  his 
actions. 

The  supreme  court  aflSrmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
Judge  Weaver  speaking  for  the  court.  From  his  remarks  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted: 

This  provision  [the  statute  already  quoted]  has  been  construed  as 
embracing  within  itii  protection  all  that  class  of  employees  whose 
employment  ''exposes  them  to  the  peculiar  dangers  and  perils 
attendant  upon  the  use  and  operation  of  railroads."  (Keatley  v.  Rail- 
way Co.  94  Iowa  685,  63  N.  W.  560;  Akeson  v.  Railway  Co.  106  Iowa 
54,  75  N.  W.  676;  Reddington  v.  Railway  Co.  108  Iowa  99,  78  N.  W. 
800.^  Among  others  found  to  be  entitled  to  recover  have  been  the 
section  hand,  the  section  foreman,  the  shop  hand,  the  clinker  man,  the 
detective,  the  gravel  shoveler,  and  the  snow  shoveler,  none  of  whom 
had  any  connection  with  the  train  service  proper.  [Cases  cited.]  The 
kind  or  labor  in  which  the  employee  is  engaged  is  not  the  test  of  his 
right  of  recovery  so  much  as  the  fact  whether,  in  the  performance  of 
tlmt  labor,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  exposed  to  the  peculiar  hazards 
which  arise  from  or  are  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  the 
road.  (Pyne  v.  Railroad  €o.  54  Iowa  225,  6.  N.  W.  281,  37  Am. 
Rep.  198.)  It  has  also  been  held  that  the  movement  of  a  lone  engine 
by  a  hostler  over  the  side  tracks  or  about  the  yards  or  in  the  cinder 

Eit  is  a  "  use  and  operation  of.  the  road"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
iw.  If  that  holding  be  correct — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it — 
then  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  being  in  his  proper  place  in  the  baggage 
car  in  defendant's  yard,  where,  as  shown  by  the  evidence,  switch 
engines  and  other  engines  were  frequently  run  back  and  forth  switch- 
ing and  turning  cars,  making  up  trains,  and  sometimes  moving  the 
cars  in  which  the  cleaners  were  at  the  time  employed,  was  clearly 
exposed  to  perils  peculiarly  incident  to  railroad  use  and  operation. 

If,  in  taking  the  yardmaster  to  his  dinner,  the  hostler  was  so  out 
of  the  line  of  duty  as  to  relieve  appellant  of  responsibility  while  so 
improperly  engaged  (which  we  need  not  decide),  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  such  departure  from  his  ordinary  service  had  ceased.  The 
trip  had  been  made  and  completed,  and  he  had,  in  accordance  with  his 
admitted  duty,  entered  upon  the  appropriate  track  to  reach  the  round- 
house, where  he  was  to  store  and  care  for  the  engine.  This  was 
plainly  within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  and  his  prior  trip  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  yardmaster  is  wholly  immaterial. 
The  judgment  of  the  district  court  is  aMrmed. 
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Examination,  Licensing,  etc.,  of  Horseshoers — Revenue — 
Police  Power — CoxsTiTUTioxALmr  of  Statute — Bessette  v.  People^ 
Supreme  Court  of  lllhuns^  62  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  216. — 
Edward  Bessette,  a  horseshoer,  was  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  town  of  Aurora  of  practicing  his  trade  witliout  a  license, 
and  was  fined.  The  case  came  before  the  city  court  of  Aurora,  which 
affirmed  the  judgment  with  costs.  On  retrial  on  an  agreed  statement 
of  facts,  certain  propositions  of  counsel  for  plaintiff  calling  into  ques* 
tion  the  cx>nstitutionalitv  of  the  statute  under  which  the  action  was 
brought  were  rejected  by  the  court  and  sentence  affirmed.  The  case 
was  then  brought  before  the  supreme  court  and  the  lower  courts  were 
reversed,  the  act  being  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  law  in  question  is  the  act  of  June  11,  1897  (Laws  of  1897,  page 
233),  entitled  ''  An  act  to  insure  the  better  education  of  practitioners 
of  horiseshoeing,  and  to  regulate  the  practice  of  horseshoers  in  the 
State  of  Illinois."  (See  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
No.  14,  pages  129,  130.)  The  act  consists  of  15  sections,  the  first  of 
which  provides  that  "  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice 
as  a  horseshoer  in  this  State"  without  a  license.  The  fourth  section 
provides  for  the  registr>\  within  a  limited  time,  of  all  persons  engaged 
as  horseshoers,  such  registration  enabling  the  party  to  continue  his 
ti*ade  without  incurring  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  act.  Other 
Hections  make  provision  for  a  board  of  examiners,  their  p>ayment  from 
fees  of  applicants,  modes  of  procedure,  penalties,  etc.  Section  12 
l)rovide8  for  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  and  attendance  (if  con- 
venient) on  lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse's  foot.  Section  15 
reads  as  follows:  ''This  act  applies  only  to  towns  and  cities  of  60,000 
inhabitants  and  over,  but  it  shall  be  optional  with  all  towns  and  cities 
of  10,000  or  over  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Justice  Magruder,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  reviewed 
somewhat  extensively  the  principles  involved.  From  his  remarks 
the  following  is  taken: 

It  is  quite  apparent,  from  the  terms  of  the  act,  that  it  does  not 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  business  of  horseshoeing.  We  are  not  inclined 
to  bold  that  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  impose  a  tax  upon  such 
ocxjupation. 

After  discussing  certain  sections  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
empowering  the  general  assembly  to  levy  taxes,  the  court  continued: 

Of  course,  if  the  act  of  1897  now  under  consideration  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  occupation  of  horseshoeing,  such  imposition  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  leg- 
islature has  not  the  power  to  impose  an  exaction  in  the  form  of  a 
license  fee  for  revenue  upon  the  business  of  horseshoeing,  even 
though  the  exaction  of  such  license  fee  is  not  a  tax.  The  act  of  1897, 
however,  although  it  requires  a  license  to  be  issued,  does  not  impose 
such  license  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.    The  license  fee  imposed  by 
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this  act  must,  therefore,  be  imposed  for  regulation.  Coole^',  in  his 
work  on  the  Law  of  Taxation,  says:  ^^  License  fees  may  be  imposed: 
(1)  For  regulation;  (2)  for  revenue;  (3)  to  give  monopolies;  (4)  for 
prohibition."  (Cooley,  Tax'n  (2d  Ed.)  p.  592.)  The  license  fee  under 
the  present  act  is  certainly  not  imposed  for  prohibition  or  to  give 
monopolies,  and,  as  it  is  not  imposed  for  revenue,  its  imposition  must 
be  for  the  purpose  of  regulation.  That  the  license  fee  here  under 
consideration  is  not  imposed  for  revenue  appears  from  the  language 
of  the  act  itself. 

The  act  of  1897  in  reference  to  horseshoeing  states,  in  section  10 
thereof,  that  the  license  fee  is  charged  ''in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  maintenance  of  the  said  l)oard  of  examin- 
ers." These  provisions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  license  fee  is  merely 
imposed  for  tne  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  enforcing  the  act, 
ana  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  in  any  way.  Although 
the  act  provides  that,  where  a  fine  is  collected  upon  a  conviction  for 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  act,  such  fine  shall  be  paid  into  the 
common  school  fund  of  the  countv,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  license  fee  charged  shall  be  appropriated  as  revenue  for  any 
puijbose  whatever. 

Therefore,  the  proper  construction  of  the  act  being  that  the  license 
fee  is  imposed  for  regulation  and  not  for  revenue,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  occupation  of  horseshoeing  is  such  an  occupation  as  the 
legislature  has  any  power  to  regulate  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
this  act.  The  general  iiile  is  that  a  license  fee  will  not  be  exa(*ted  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  any  trade,  calling,  or  occupation,  unless 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  such  trade,  calling,  or  occupation, 
or  in  the  circumstences  surrounding  it,  which  calls  for  the  exe?rcise  by 
the  State  of  its  police  power.  In  other  words,  licenses  for  regulation 
merely,  and  not  for  revenue,  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  ground 
that  a  necessity  exists  for  the  exercise  by  the  State,  either  directly  or 
through  delegation  to  municipal  corporations,  of  its  police  power. 
The  police  power  is  limited  to  enactments  which  have  reference  to  the 

Eublic  health  or  comfort,  or  to  the  safety  or  welfare  of  society.  It 
as  been  said  that,  '*  when  the  license  is  for  regulation  merely,  *  *  * 
the  question  presented  is  whether  the  business  or  occupation  is  one 
rendering  special  regulation  important  for  anv  purpose  of  protection 
to  the  public  or  to  guard  individuals  against  frauds  and  impositions." 
(Cooley,  Tax'n  (2d  Ed.)  p.  60C;  Hawthorn  r.  People,  109  111.  302,  50 
Am.  Rep.  610.)  Laws  which  interfere  with  the  personal  libertv  of  the 
citizen  and  his  right  to  pui'sue  such  avocation  or  calling  as  lie  may 
choose  can  not  be  constitutionally  enacted,  unless  the  public  health, 
comfort,  safety,  or  welfare  demands  their  enactment.  (Ruhstrat  v. 
People,  185  111.  133,  57  N.  E.  41,  49  L.  R.  A.  181,  76  Am.  St  Rep. 
30;  Bailey  v.  People,  190  111.  28,  60  N.  E.  98.)  In  Allgever  v. 
Louisiana*,  165  IT.  S.  578,  17  Sup.  Ct.  427,  41  L.  Ed.  832,  it  was 
said:  '*The  right  to  follow  any  of  the  common  occupations  of  life  is 
an  inalienable  right.  It  was  formulated  as  such  under  the  phrase 
'pursuit  of  happiness,'  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
commenced  with  the  fundamental  proposition  that  'all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  tneir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.' This  right  is  a  large  ingredient  in  the  civil  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen."   It  was  also  said  in  the  latter  case:     ''The  liberty  of  pursuit, 
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^•f  ILi-  a<  t  'tf  I  "^-^7  iL  r-^atj  •11  to  tl:^  •  »u^iTl*^- « 'f  b  ti>t*-ij»»einu  <-■  »^*«i1:-rLJ:^ 
it  a^  invalli  1^1  w.  Jl  i*  liup^.r-**:*'!*-  t't  «^m>-iv**  bow  th*-  b^^ith^  <>»mf'»rt, 
saf*-ty.  or  we^fap-  y*i  —..'My  i-  u»  V  }'n*mot<^  ♦•y  rfN^uIrintr  a  borse- 
-hvi^r  loprint:*t>  tii*^  ^'U-iLwr^-- uf  bMr-<*-ii'»-!ritr  f<»r  f<*ur  \rtirs,  and  -^u**- 
Luit  to  an  vxaiij:aati'»ii  *»y  a  >«ard  of  fxa.miiit*r^  and  jia\"  a  lio-u?**  fee 
for  th«^  privii*-^'-*-  <»f  ♦-^•-rt-Uirjir  b:-  iiii]l:n<r. 

Tb*^  i-ourt  tb»-n  t'«jk  up  -*r«'ti'»n  K#  of  the  a*t,  wbich  make>  if  optional 
witli  rili*--  bxviiitf  lojum  hut  uijd*-r  .>».o<»«t  iiibabiiiiiit^  a>  to  »-hetbfr 
or  not  they  <*balJ  ^t*iu**  und^r  tbe  pro\  l-ion>  of  tbe  law.  Thf  citv  of 
Aurora  i*^  wit  bin  tbi-  «-la*.--.  Aft*-r  <^uotiijg^  Motion  :^  of  article  4  of 
tbt*  Staf^  i-on-titution.  wbi«b  provider  tbat  "the  gvneral  a.'^**enjbly 
>ball  not  jia^-  lo<-al  or  -^pe^ial  law-  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  corporal  in  jr  citie>, 
town-,  or  villa^r*^.  or  thanjfinjr  <'r  aruendintf  the  charter  of  any  town. 
I'itv  or  villajr^.**  tbe  court  -aid: 

Tbe  jreneral  ineorpoi'ition  aet  drH->  not  e<^»nfer  upon  cities  and   vil- 
lajrcs  tbe  j>ower  to  rcg^ulate  tlie  bu-ine-.-of  b<»r-«'.-hoein«;r.     Therefore, 
if  tbe  pres^^nt  act  U*  con-trut^l  a<  aniendiug  the  ifeneral  incorporation 
a4't  by  {x^nnittiiij^  cities  and  villatrc.s  to  retaliate  tbe  business  of  horse- 
sboiiinj^.   it   is  evidently  a  s{>eeial   law  chan^in*;  and  ameDding-  the 
cbart4'r  of  the  city  of  Aurora,     ^>o  far  a**  tbe  act  can  be  said  to  change 
or  amend  tbe  cbaiter  of  any  city  or  town,  it  creates  a  purely  arbitmrv 
class!  Heat  ion.     Tbere  is  no  reasonable  relation  l>etween  the  cities  and 
t(jwns   classiiied    in  Miction   15  and  the  purposes  and  objects  to   be 
attained  by  tbe  act  in  reference  to  horseshoeing^.     (Dupee  r.  Swi^rt, 
127  III.  41/4.)     But  it  is  not  (dear  tbat  the  act  can  l>e  regarded  as  affect- 
ing in  any  way  tbe  cbarterH  of  cities  and  towns.     The  terms*  of  the 
H<»ctions  of  the  mit  which  precede  section  15  do  not  concern  cities  and 
Uiwns,  but  individuals.     The  legislature  by  the  act  does  not  del^ate 
the  power  to  (control  horsesho(dng  to  cities  and  towns,  but  directly 
it>ielf  regulat(»s  the  business  of  horseshoeing.     Cooley,  Const.  Lim, 
(0th  Ed.)  p.  481.  says:  ^'A  Htatute  would  not  be  constitutional   ♦   ♦    * 
which  should  select  particular  individuals  from  a  class  or  locality,  and 
subject  them  to  peculiar  rules,  or  impose  upon  them  special  obliga- 
*^)ns  or  burdens  from  which  others  in  the  same  locality  or  class  are 
%nipt."     In  tbe  case  at  bar,  the  act  deals  with  one  class  of  workmen, 
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to  wit,  horseshoers.  It  grants  to  horseshoers  living  in  cities  and  towns 
containing  a  population  less  than  10,000,  and  in  those  containing  a 
population  between  10,000  and  50,000,  a  special  privilege,  to  wit,  the 
privilege  of  being  exempt,  either  entirely  or  conditionally,  from  the 
obligation  to  take  out  licenses  to  pursue  their  business,  while  it 
requires  horseshoers  living  in  cities  and  towns  containing  a  population 
of  50,000  or  more  to  obtain  such  license.  The  manner  in  which  the 
act  discriminates  in  favor  of  particular  j)ersons  of  one  class,  pursuing 
one  occupation,  and  against  all  others  of  the  same  class,  places  it  in 
opposition  to  the  constitutional  guaranties  hereinl^efore  referred  to. 


Exemption  of  Wages — CJonstitutionality  of  Statute — Title  of 
Act — Complaint — State  ex  rel,  Ch'etii  v.  Powei\  Supreme  Court  of 
N^aaka^  88  Northwestern  Reporter^  page  769. — Meyer  Green  was 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  531c  of  the  code 
of  civil  procedure,  which  relates  to  exemptions  of  60  days'  wages  of 
laborers,  mechanics,  and  clerks  who  are  heads  of  families,  and,  after 
preliminary  examination,  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  term 
of  the  district  court.  Failing  to  enter  recognizance  he  was  committed 
to  the  county  jail  until  the  term  should  be  held.  Green  applied  for 
and  was  denied  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  on  writ  of  error  the  peti- 
tion came  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  petition  for  the 
writ  was  based  on  two  claims:  First,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
under  which  he  was  held  were  invalid,  not  being  embraced  within  the 
title  of  the  act  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  because  there  are  two 
subjects  included  in  the  act,  both  being  repugnant  to  section  11,  article 
3,  of  the  constitution,  which  provides  that  ''no  bill  shall  contain  more 
than  one  subject,  and  the  same  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  title;" 
the  second  claim  was  that  the  complaint  on  which  he  was  held,  failing 
to  aver  that  the  defendant  in  the  garnishment  case  was  the  head  of 
a  family,  did  not  state  any  offense  nor  charge  a  crime. 

The  appeal  resulted  in  an  affirmation  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute,  but  an  allowance  of  the  writ  because  of  the  defect  in  the 
complaint. 

The  following  syllabus  prepared  by  the  court  is  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  points  of  law  involved: 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  constitutional  pro\ision  that  *•'  no  bill  shall 
contain  more  than  one  subject,  and  the  same  shall  be  clearly  expressed 
in  the  title,"  was  intended  to  prevent  surreptitious  legislation,  and 
not  to  prohibit  comprehensive  titles.  The  test  is  not  whether  the  title 
chosen  by  the  legislature  is  the  most  appropriate,  but  whether  it  fairly 
indicates  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  act.  (State  v,  Bemis,  64  N.  W , 
348,  45  Neb.  724.) 

2.  A  legislative  enactment  the  title  of  which  is,  ''An  act  to  provide 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  earnings  of  laborers,  servants,  and 
other  employees  of  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  engaged  in  inter- 
state business,"  comprehends  legislation  providing  for  the  punishment 
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of  those  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  doing  the  things 
therein  declared  unlawful. 

3.  A  complaint  drawn  under  the  provisions  of  section  531c  of  the 
code  of  civil  procedure  is  fatall}^  defective,  and  charges  no  violation  of 
the  law,  if  it  fail  to  charge  that  the  complainant  is  the  head  of  a  f amih^, 
and  that  the  wages  sought  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  complained  of  are 
the  wages  exempt  by  law  to  laborers,  etc.,  for  not  exceeding  a  period 
of  60  days. 


Payment  of  Wages — Rights  of  Assignee — Chicago  and  Sonth- 
eiPiiffm  Railway  Co,  i\  Glover^  Supreme  Court  of  Indmna^  6^  North- 
eiUiteru  Reporter^  page  11, — Robert  J.  Glover  was  owner  by  ai^ignment 
of  a  number  of  time  checks  issued  by  the  above-named  company  as 
payment  for  labor  performed  for  it  by  several  persons.  In  the  circuit 
court  of  Madison  County  Glover  sued  to  recover  judgment  for  said 
time  checks  with  interest,  and  for  penalty  and  attorne3^'s  fees,  under 
sections  7056  and  7057,  Burns'  Rev.  St.  1901,  which  provide  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  written  contract  to  the  contrary,  ^*  every  company, 
corporation  or  association  now  existing,  or  hereafter  organized  and 
doing  business  in  this  State,"  shall  make  full  payment  of  wages  to  its 
employees  at  least  once  in  every  month. 

''  If  any  company,  corporation  or  association  shall  neglect  to  make 
such  payment,  such  employee  may  demand  the  same  of  said  company, 
coi*poration  or  association,  or  any  agent  of  said  company,  corporation 
or  association,  upon  whom  summons  might  be  issued  in  a  suit  for  such 
wages,  and  if  said  company,  corporation  or  association  shall  neglect 
to  pay  the  same  for  thirty  days  thereafter,  said  company,  coi^poration 
or  association  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  for  ejich  suc- 
ceeding day,  to  be  collected  by  such  emploj^ee  in  a  suit  (together  with 
reasonable  attorne^^'s  fees  in  said  suit)  for  said  wages  withheld:  Pro- 
vided^ That  said  penalty  shall  in  no  instance  exceed  twice  the  amount 
due  and  withheld.*" 

Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  whereupon  the  company 
appealed,  and  secured  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court's  de<'ision. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Monks,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

These  sections  [quoted  alx)vej,  being  penal  and  in  derogation  of  the 
common  law,  must  be  strictly  construed;  and  no  one  can  recover  under 
such  a  statute  unless  he,  by  averment  or  proof,  brings  himself  clearlv 
within  its  terms.  It  was  said  by  this  court  in  Railroad  Co.  v,  Keely^s 
Adm'r,  23  Ind.  133:  ''As  the  right  to  sue  is  purely  a  statutory  one, 
and  in  derogation  of  common  law,  the  statute  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued, and  the  case  brought  clearly  within  its  provisions,  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  recover."  Section  7057,  supra,  gives  the  penalty  on 
the  neglect  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  employee  for  pavment. 
There  is  no  provision  of  said  section  giving  a  penalty  when  the  demand 
is  made  by  an  assignee  of  the  emplovee. 

Judgment  reversed,  with  instructions  to  grant  a  new  trial. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Contract  of  Employment — Action  for  Breach — Necessary 
Grounds^ — Savannah^  Florida  and  Western  Railway  Co,  v.  Wtl- 
I^t^  Supreme  Court  of  Florida^  SI  Southern  Reporter^  p(ige  2^6, — 
William  E.  Willett  sued  the  above-named  company  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Orange  County  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract. Damages  were  awarded,  but  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
this  judgment  was  reversed. 

It  appeared  that  Willett  was  a  conductor  on  a  milroad,  and,  desiring 
to  better  his  condition  and  to  get  better  pay,  he  applied  for  a  position 
on  the  road  of  the  appellant  company.  Formal  application  was  required 
and  made,  stating  the  facts  of  present  employment  and  reasons  for 
desiring  a  change,  and  Willett  was  notified  that  he  would  be  given 
employment  if  he  would  report  at  once  for  duty.  His  resignation  was 
tendered  his  employers  and  he  was  released  and  reported  for  duty. 
A  route  was  assigned  him  and  he  was  directed  to  familiarize  himself 
therewith.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  obey  this  instruction,  he  was 
recalled  by  a  telegmm  and  was  informed  that  he  would  not  be  employed 
unless  he  furnished  a  release  or  recommendation  from  his  former 
employers. 

In  consequence  of  this  refusal  by  the  company  to  carry  out  its 
agreement,  he  was  thrown  out  of  employment  and  had  so  remained 
for  12  months,  though  diligently  seeking  employment,  and  for  the  loss 
suffered  he  sued,  claiming  $1,500  damages. 

Among  the  points  raised  by  way  of  demurrer  by  the  defendant  com- 
pany were  the  lack  of  facts  to  authorize  recovery,  the  failure  to  show 
any  specified  term  of  employment,  and  the  failure  to  set  forth  times 
of  payment  for  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered. 

As  to  these  points  Judge  Hocker,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

A  declaration  upon  which  a  plaintiff  founds  his  right  of  recovery 
must  allege  every  tact  thiat  is  essential  to  his  right  of  action.  (Tele- 
gjraph  Co.  v.  Maloney,  34  Fla.  338,  16  South.  280.)  The  declara- 
tion, while  alleging  that  plaintiff  "was  agreed  to  be  employed  by  the 
proper  officer  or  the  defendant  corporation," and  that  "the  defendant 
mformed  the  plaintiff  that  it  could  give  him  employment  as  conduc- 
tor," nowhere  states  the  duration  of  nia  employment,  nor  are  the  facts 
alleged  sufficient  to  infer  it.  From  the  allegations  in  the  declaration 
it  nmst  be  taken  as  an  employment  at  will,  terminable  by  either  party. 
No  action  can  be  maintained  for  the  bre^ich  of  a  contract  to  employ 
unless  there  is  some  stipulation  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
emploj'ment  shall  continue. 


Emptxdyers'  Liability — Effect  of  Nonsuit  as  to  one  of  two 
Joint  Tort  Feasors — Duty  of  Light  Inspector — Contributory 
Negijoence — TTart  v.  AUegheny  Cmtnty  Light  Co,  et  al,^  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania^  50  Atl^mtic  Reporter^  page  1010, — In    this 
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case  N.  J.  Hart  sought  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  received 
while  acting  as  inspector  for  the  above-named  electric  light  company. 
The  injury  was  occasioned  by  Hart's  placing  one  hand  on  a  telephone 
wire  while  the  other  was  in  contact  with  an  electric-light  wire,  from 
which  he  received  a  heavy  shock  so  that  he  fell  from  the  pole  on 
which  he  was  at  the  time.  Action  was  brought  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Allegheny  County  against  the  telephone  company  (whose  wire 
was  on  the  light  company's  pole)  and  the  electric  light  company  as  joint 
wrong-doers;  but  as  the  evidence  failed  to  show  any  concert  of  action 
or  any  joint  trespass  by  the  defendants,  a  nonsuit  was  ordered  against 
the  telephone  company,  and,  on  trial,  judgment  was  entered  against 
the  Allegheny  County  Light  Company.  From  this  judgment  the  com- 
pany appealed  and  obtained  a  reversal. 

Judge  Potter,  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used  in  part 
the  following  language: 

This  action  was  brought  against  two  defendants  as  joint  tortfeasors. 
The  evidence  failed  to  show  any  concert  of  action,  or  an}^  joint  tres- 
pass by  the  defendants,  and  under  the  principle  of  Wicst  v<  Traction 
Co.,  200  Pa.  148,  49  Atl.  891,  a  separate  recovery  should  not  have 
been  allowed  against  one  defendant.  The  point  should,  however, 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  at  the  trial. 

But  aside  from  this  question,  it  Clearly  appears  from  the  evidence 
that  the  injury  for  which  recovery  is  here  sought  was  caused  by  the 
act  of  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  was  an  inspector  and  had  been  em- 
ployed as  such  by  the  electric  light  company  for  several  years.  The 
special  duty  for  which  he  was  employed  was  to  look  after  the  lights  at 
night,  and  to  see  that  the  wires  were  clear,  and  to  adjust  any  difficul- 
ties that  prevented  the  proper  operation  of  the  lights.  It  is  there- 
fore apparent  that  the  plaintiff,  above  all  others,  was  the  one  whose 
business  it  was  to  discover  anything  wrong  with  the  wires.  The 
defendant  company  could  only  be  apprised  of  a  difficulty  with  its 
wires  through  the  report  of  the  plaintiff,  or  some  other  inspector 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

He  [Hart]  had  been  provided  with  rubber  gloves  for  the  express 
urpose  of  protecting  himself  against  an  injury  of  this  character.  If 
e  had  made  use  of  these  rubber  gloves  upon  the  night  in  question, 
he  would  have  been  safe.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that,  without 
the  contributory  negligence  of  the  plaintiff,  the  accident  could  not 
have  occurred. 


E 


Employers'  Liability — Negligence— Contributory  Negligence 
— Duty  of  Court  of  Appeal — Layng  i\  Mi,  Shasta  Mineral  Spring 
Co.^  67  Pacific  Reporter^  page  48, — Robert  J.  Layng  sued  the  above- 
named  company  in  the  superior  court  for  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  its 
employ.  Damages  were  awarded  and  an  appeal  taken,  resulting  in 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  being  affirmed. 

At  the  time  of  the  injury  Layng  wa^}  engaged  in  repairing  a  gener- 
ator for  the  defendant  company.     While  engrossed  with  this  '*most 
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difficult  and  delicate  piece  of  work/'  he  knelt  and  extended  one  leg 
under  a  wagon  vstanding  near  so  that  it  was  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  one  of  the  rear  wheels  of  the  wagon.  This  wagon  was  used  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  Layng  knew  that  it  was  to  be  used  some  hours 
later,  and  thought  it  would  not  be  used  until  then.  While  Layng  was 
at  work  as  above  described,  the  driver  loaded  and  hitched  to  the 
wagon  and  drove  off  without  looking  to  see  if  the  way  was  clear,  with 
the  result  that  Layng's  leg  was  crushed. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Garoutte,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  .evi- 
dence, the  interrogatory  at  once  presents  itself,  was  tlie  defendant 
guilty  of  negligence,  and,  if  so,  wa^  the  plaintiff  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence?  In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  come  to  us  upon  appeal,  and  must  be  solved  as  matter 
of  law.  Under  these  circumstances  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  will 
be  construed  against  defendant,  and  all  contradictions  in  the  testimony 
will  be  resolvea  in  favor  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  of  law  to  the  facts,  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
the  jury  was  justijiea  in  declaring  defendant  guilty  of  negligence. 

If  the  plaintiff  may  be  charged  with  contributory  negligence,  it  can 
only  be  by  reason  of  his  act  in  placing  his  leg  in  front  of  the  wheel. 
Yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  wagon  was  a  dead  wagon,  in  itself  inani- 
mate and  immovable.  If  the  horses  had  been  attcu^hed  to  the  wagon, 
the  driver  upon  the  seat,  and  plaintiff,  knowing  these  facts,  had  placea 
his  leg  in  front  of  the  wheel,  a  different  case  would  have  been  pre- 
sented. Such  a  case  vfould  have  been  very  similar  to  Studer  v.  South- 
ern Pac.  Co.,  121  Cal.  400,  53  Pac.  942,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  39;  and  even 
in  the  present  case,  if  the  jury,  under  these  facts,  had  declared  plain- 
tiff guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  this  court  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed the  verdict.  But,  the  jury  having  taken  the  opposite  view, 
and  declared  the  plaintiff's  act  did  not  constitute  contributory  negli- 
gence, this  court  can  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  aay  that  the  verdict  is 
not  justified  by  the  evidence. 

It  is  ur^ed  that  the  court  committed  error  in  allowing  evidence  to 
go  to  the  jury  as  to  the  custom  of  teamsters  in  looking  to  see  if  every- 
thing was  clear  of  the  wagon  immediatelv  prior  to  starting  the  team. 
Regardless  of  the  custom,  the  law  certainly  enjoined  the  exercise  of 
some  care  and  vigilance  upon  the  part  of  the  teamster  before  he  started 
the  team.  The  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  can  only  be  invoked 
when  it  is  set  up  as  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  right  of  recovery. 
Here  it  was  not  done. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  judgment  and  order  are  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Partnership — Dissolution  by  Organi- 
zation OF  (^rporation —  Goodwin  et  al,  v.  Smithy  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Kentucky^  66  Souf liwestem  Rep(rrter^  p(i9^  179. — Henry  Smith  was 
employed  by  (xoodwin,  Kimball,  Mantle  &  Co.  to  quarry  stone,  and 
while  so  employed  was  injured  by  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of 
a  foreman  occasioning   the  explosion  of  some  dynamite.     Suit  was 
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brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Hart  County  to  recover  damages  for 
the  injuries  ho  received  and  from  a  verdict  awarding  damages  the 
defendants  appealed. 

The  contention  of  the  defense  was  that  on  the  15th  da}'^  of  May,  190(), 
the  day  on  which  the  accident  occurred,  the  partnership  previously 
existing  was  changed  to  a  corporation,  and  that  therefore  the  plaintiff 
waa  not  in  the  employ  of  them  personally  or  as  a  firm  or  partnership, 
hut  of  a  corporation  of  the  same  name  as  the  firm  in  whose  service 
Smith  had  been  employed  previous  to  the  date  named. 

The  court  of  appeals  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
Judge  White  delivering  its  opinion.  He  used  in  part  the  following 
language: 

According  to  the  proof,  the  most  that  cj^n  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
coi*pomtc  proposition  is  that  the  partners  had  determined  to  merge 
the  firm,  with  its  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  partners'  holdings,  into 
a  corporation,  with  the  same  relative  positions  among  themselves. 
But  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  knowledge  or  information  of  this 
change  was  actually  given  to  appellee  or  to  other  employees.  Under 
the  proof  the  court  would  not  be  authorized  to  say  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  the  appellee  was  employed  by  a  corporation  of  whose  existence 
he  had  not  learned.  There  was  no  contract  of  employment  entered 
into  on  May  15, 1900.  The  old  contract  simply  continued,  and  appellee 
went  to  work  as  usual.  He  had  been  engaged  by  the  partnership,  and 
had  neither  been  discharged  or  reemployed.  Appellee  was  therefore 
in  the  employ  of  the  partnership,  ana  not  the  corporation. 


Employers'  Liabiliti- -Railroad  Companies — Duty  or  Em- 
ployer—Negligence — Concurrence  of  Third  Parties— Contribu- 
tory Negligence — Assumption  of  Risk — Proximate  Cause — CTtoc- 
taw^  Okhhoma  and  Gidf  Railroad  Company  v,  Nolloway^  United 
SttfteH  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Ei<jhth  Circuity  IH  Federal  Reporter, 
page  458. — Judgment  had  been  obtained  by  one  Holloway,  a  locomotive 
fireman,  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  above- 
named  company,  and  from  this  judgment  the  company  appealed. 

It  appeared  that  the  engine  on  which  Holloway  was  at  work  was 
being  run  backward  in  the  early  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and, 
while  crossing  a  trestle,  struck  a  horse  which  had  been  caught  fast 
there.  There  was  neither  light  nor  lookout  on  the  tender.  When 
the  accident  occurred,  the  brakes  on  the  tender  were  immediately  set, 
and,  there  being  no  brakes  on  the  engine,  Holloway  was  caught 
l)etween  the  engine  and  tender  and  seriously  injured.  Holloway  had 
worked  on  this  engine  for  about  six  hours  when  the  accident  occurred, 
and  declared  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  absence  of  brakes,  and  it  was 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company  not 
to  provide  the  engine  with  brakes  that  he  sought  to  recover  damages. 

Counsel  for  the  company  took  exception  to  the  charge  of  the  judge 

the  trial  court,  and  for  errors  alleged  and  instructions  denied  took 
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this  appeal,  which  resulted  in  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  being 
aflSrmed. 

Judge  Sanborn  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  from  whose 
remarks  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

Actionable  negligence  is  a  breach  of  duty.  Where  there  is  no  breach 
of  duty,  there  is  no  negligence,  and  there  can  be  no  recovery.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  master  to  furnish  his  servants  with  reasonably  safe 
appliances,  machinery,  tools,  or  working  places,  or  to  keep  them  in  a 
reasonably  safe  condition  of  repair.  His  failure  to  do  so  is  not  the 
breach  of  any  duty,  and  it  furnishes  no  basis  for  an  action  of  negli- 
gence. The  limit  of  his  duty  here  is  to  exercise  ordinary  and  reason- 
able care,  having  regard  to  the  hazards  of  the  service,  to  provide  his 
employees  with  reasonably  safe  appliances,  machinery,  tools,  and 
working  places,  and  to  exercise  ordinary  and  reasonable  care  to  keep 
them  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition  of  repair.  A  servant  may  assume 
that  his  master  has  discharged  this  duty,  unless  he  knows,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  he  would  have  known,  that  the  duty  had 
not  been  discharged,  and  that  there  were  defects  in  the  machinery  and 
appliances  with  which,  or  in  the  place  in  which,  he  undertakes  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  servant  assumes  all  the  ordinary  risks  and  dan- 
gers of  the  employment  upon  which  he  enters,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
to  him,  and  so  far  as  they  would  have  been  known  to  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  and  care  oy  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence.  He  is 
not  required  to  search  for  latent  defects  or  hidden  dangers,  but  it  is 
his  duty  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  to  observe  and  be  cognizant 
of  all  obvious  defects  in  the  machinery  and  appliances  with  which  he 
is  working;  and  he  assumes  the  risks  and  dangers  of  all  such  defects 
of  which  he  has  knowledge,  and  of  which  he  would  have  had  knowl- 
edge by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  diligence.     [Cases  cited.] 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  alleged  that  his  injury  was  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  railroad  company  to  provide  the  engine  upon  which  he 
was  working  as  fireman  with  suitable  brakes  to  arrest  its  motion  when 
occasion  required.  Upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the  engine  could 
have  been  stopped  after  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  the  horse  in  the 
trestle  in  time  to  prevent  the  accident,  the  testimony  was  not  so  clear 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  withdraw  this  issue  from  the  jury. 
Nor  can  it  be  properly  said,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  absence  of 
this  brake  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  accident  was  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  party  who  permitted  the  horse  to  sti'ay  into  the  trestle. 
But  if  the  injury  would  not  have  been  inflicted  if  there  had  been  a 
brake  upon  the  engine,  it  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  the  absence 
of  this  brake  was  not  another  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  damage, 
inasmuch  as  the  accident  would  not  have  happened  if  the  brake  had 
been  provided.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  jury  have  found,  that  no  injury 
would  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  plaintiff  if  this  engine  had  been 
provided  with  a  brake,  it  is  no  defense  for  the  railroad  company  that 
the  concurring  negligence  of  the  owner  of  the  horse  contributed  to  the 
infliction  of  the  injury.  One  is  liable  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  con- 
curring negligence  of  himself  and  a  third  party  to  the  same  extent  as 
for  one  caused  entirely  by  his  own  negligence.  It  is  no  defense  for  a 
wrongdoer  that  a  third  paily  shared  the  guilt  of  the  same  wrongful 
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act,  nor  can  he  escape  liability  for  the  damages  he  has  caused  on  the 
ground  that  the  wrongful  act  of  a  third  party  contributed  to  the  injurv- 

Nor  does  the  absence  of  brakes  from  this  engine  fall  without  t6e 
legal  definition  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  which  the  plaintiff 
suffered.  An  injury  that  is  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of 
an -act  of  negligence  is  actionable,  while  one  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  nor  reasonably  anticipated  as  the  probable  result  of  such  an 
act  can  not  be  made  tne  basis  of  an  action  fo;*  damages.  From  the 
failure  to  provide  this  engine  with  proper  brakes  to  arrest  its  motion, 
the  accident  and  injury  which  resulted,  or  others  of  like  character, 
might  well  have  been  anticipated  as  probable  consequences;  and  the 
evidence  in  the  record  is  ample  to  sustain  the  finding  of  the  jury  that 
the  injury  to  the  plaintiff  was  caused  by  that  absence. 

Another  specification  of  error  is  that  the  court  refused  to  instruct 
the  jury  that  if  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  riding  on  an 
engine  backing  with  the  tender  foremost  in  the  dark,  without  a  lig'ht 
upon  the  forward  end  of  the  tender,  he  could  not  recover.  But  there 
was  no  error  in  this  refusal.  The  plaintiff  could  not  recover  for  the 
negligence  of  the  company  in  running  this  engine  backward  in  the 
night  without  a  light  upon  the  forward  end  of  the  tender,  because 
the  plaintiff  was  aware  of  this  negligence,  and  assumed  the  risk  of  it. 
But  he  did  not  know  that  the  engine  upon  which  he  was  riding  was 
not  provided  with  bmkes.  The  exercise  of  ordinary  care  by  the 
defendant  would  have  equipped  it  with  these  appliances.  He  had  the 
Tight  to  assume  that  the  defendant  had  exercised  this  care.  He  did 
undoubtedly  indulge  in  that  assumption.  The  jury  have  found  that 
the  absence  of  the  brakes  was  not  an  obvious  defect — not  a  defect 
which  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence,  exercising  reasonable  care, 
would  have  discovered  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case.  As  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  absence  of  the  bmkes,  he  did  not  assume  the  risk 
of  that  absence;  and  his  assumption  of  the  risk  of  riding  upon  an 
engine  and  tender  in  the  night  with[out]  a  headlight  upon  its  foi*ward 
end,  was  not  an  assumption  of  the  risk  of  opei*ating  this  engine  with- 
out bi*akes.  His  negligence  regarding,  or  his  assumption  of,  the 
former  risks,  was  neither  such  contributory  negligence  regarding,  nor 
such  an  assumption  of,  the  latter  risk,  as  bars  him  from  a  recovery  for 
the  negligence  of  the  defendant  producing  it. 

It  is  assigned  as  error  that  the  court  repeatedly  instructed  the  jury 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  furnish  its  servants  with  rea- 
sonablv  safe  machinerv  and  a  reasonably  safe  working  place.  This 
instruction  was  a  patent  and  unquestionable  error,  liut  in  the  case  at 
bar  the  record  makes  it  clear  beyond  all*  doubt  that  this  error  did  not 

f)rejudice,  and  could  not  have  prejudiced,  the  railroad  company, 
)ecause  no  question  concerning  its  duty  or  its  negligence  was  left  to 
the  jury  to  consider  by  the  charge  of  the  court.  The  railroad  company 
conceded  that  there  were  no  brakes  upon  the  engine.  The  absence  of 
brakes  upon  this  road  engine,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  excusing 
it,  was  conclusive  evidence,  as  a  matter  of  law,  of  the  lack  of  ordinary 
care  to  provide  reasonably  safe  mat^hinery  to  operate  this  railroad. 
The  court  clearly  and  positively  instructed  the  jury  to  this  effect. 
This  left  the  jury  nothing  to  consider  relative  to  the  care  or  the  negli- 
gence of  the  company  and  limited  the  issues  they  were  to  determine 
to  the  questions  whether  or  not  the  absence  of  the  brakes  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injurv,  and  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff  knew, 
or  ought  to  have  known,  and  hence  assumed  the  risk,  of  this  absence. 
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As  there  was  no  question  of  the  care  or  negligence  of  the  company 
submitted  to  the  jury,  it  conclusively  appears  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  erroneous  charge  upon  that  subject  could  not  have  prejudiced  the 
defendant,  and  error  without  prejudice  is  no  ground  for  reversal. 


Employers'  LiABiLmr — Railroad  Companies — Failure  to  Obey 
Rules — Contributory  Negligence — Damages — San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  Railway  Company  v,  Ccnindl^  Court  of  Ci/ml  Appeals 
of  Texas ^  66  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  '21fi. — Sam  Council  was 
employed  as  an  engineer  by  the  above-named  company  and  was  injured 
by  the  collision  of  the  locomotive  of  which  he  had  charge  with  a  train 
standing  on  the  track  at  a  water  station.  On  suit  in  the  district  court 
of  Bexar  County,  Connell  was  awarded  damages  in  the  amount  of 
$18,000,  the  injury  resulting  from  the  accident  having  made  one  leg 
practically  useless.  Conflicting  testimony  was  offered  during  the  trial 
as  to  whether  the  engineer  had  notice  of  the  danger  in  due  time  to 
avoid  it,  and  as  to  whether  he  was  running  his  train  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  promulgated  by  the  company.  The  court  of  appeals  did  not 
review  these  points,  accepting  the  finding  of  the  trial  court.  The 
defense  had  asked  for  instructions  to  the  jury  to  the  effect  that  a  failure 
to  obey  rules  promulgated  by  the  railroad  company  was  negligence 
per  se.  This  the  court  refused  to  do,  submitting  the  question  of  neg- 
ligence to  the  jury.  From  the  judgment  rendered  the  company 
appealed.  The  court  of  appeals  remitted  $2,000  of  the  damages  as 
being  in  so  far  excessive. 

As  to  the  ruling  on  instructions  the  court  below  was  sustained,  as 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Fly, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

We  have  not  seen  any  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  court  would 
be  justified  in  telling  a  jury  that  the  infraction  of  a  rule  formulated 
by  the  master  was  negligence  per  se  in  the  servant;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  has  been  time  and  again  held 
by  the  courts  of  Texas.  In  the  leading  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Mur- 
phy, 46  Tex.  357,  26  Am.  Rep.  272,  it  is  held  except  in  cases  where 
the  entire  facts  show  negligence,  or  where  a  statute  declares  certain 
acts  negligence,  it  is  error  for  a  court  to  instruct  a  jur}'  that  a  given 
state  of  facts  constitutes  negligence.  In  the  case  of  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Sweeney,  36  S.  W.  800,  this  court  said:  ''It  is  also  contended  that 
the  charge  should  not  have  left  to  the  jury  whether  or  not  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  by  the  engineer  was  negligence,  and,  practically,  that 
the  court  should  have  instructed  the  jury  that  such  an  act  was  in  itself 
negligence.  *  ♦  ♦  We  can  not  give  a  rule  the  force  of  a  statute 
in  this  respect.  It  would  place  it  within  the  power  of  a  master  to 
make  that  negligence  which  may  not  be  negligence  at  all,  by  means  of 
rules.**' 

A  violation  of  a  rule  of  the  master  by  the  servant  is  a  circumstance 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
might,  when  the  facts  taken  together  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  servant  had  been  injured  through  his  own  negligence,  justify 
a  court  in  taking  the  ease  from  a  jury;  but  the  violation  of  a  rule  does 
not  justify  a  court  in  instructing  a  jury  that  such  violation  is  negli- 
gence per  se.  The  rules  of  railway  companies  have  never  been  put 
upon  a  pwirity  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  no  court  has  ever  so 
declared.  We  have  discussed  this  question  at  length,  not  because  it  is 
an  open  one,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  earnestly  insisted  in  the 
brief  of  appellant  that  the  court  should  have  declared  the  infraction  of 
the  rule  by  the  employee  negligence  in  itself. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Failure  to  Obett 
Rules — Contributory  Negligence— Volunteer — Green  x\  Brain- 
erd  and  Northern  Minnesota  Rail  may  Company^  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnemta^  SS  Northwentem  Reporter^  p^^^  97 If,.  — This  was  an  action 
by  Alice  J.  Green  as  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  Louis  M.  Brown, 
deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  his  death.  Brown  was  a  rear  brake- 
man  on  a  logging  train  and  it  was  his  duty,  a«  he  had  been  instructed, 
always  to  ride  on  the  rear  of  his  section,  that  he  might  both  attend  the 
brakes  and  keep  a  lookout  for  any  logs  that  might  fall  from  the  cars. 
On  the  night  of  the  accident  he  had  been  riding  on  the  footboard  of 
the  engine  until  the  main  track  was  reached.  He  then  stepped  off  and 
was  almost  immediately  crushed  by  a  log  falling  upon  him  from  one 
of  the  cars  of  the  train  being  hauled.  The  reason  for  his  stepping  off 
at  that  place  was  not  apparent.  It  was  admitted  that  the  log  was  not 
properly  placed  on  the  car  and  that  if  Brown  had  been  in  the  place 
assigned  him,  it  would  not  have  caused  him  the  injury.  The  plaintiff^s 
counsel  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  section  of  cars  being  operated  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  was  equipped  with  air  brakes,  and  as  the 
ground  was  so  level  as  to  do  away  with  the  danger  of  falling  logs 
blockading  the  track,  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  presence  on  the 
re^ir  car,  and  that  he  was  justified  in  disregarding  the  rule  on  that 
oc<'}vsi()n. 

Th(^  judgment  of  the  trial  court,  which  was  for  the  defendant  com- 
pany, )>eing  appealed  from  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court. 

Judge  ('ollins,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

We  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal,  that  the  negligence  of 
the  defendant  companv  was  sufficientl}^  established;  and  this  brings  us 
to  inquire  whether  brown's  disobedience  of  orders  and  apparent 
breach  of  duty  will  prevent  a  recovery  in  this  action.  Was  Brown 
violating  the  order  of  his  superior  unjustifiably,  and  was  this  viola- 
tion the  pix)ximate  cause  of  his  death?  The  right  of  the  employer  to 
pronuilgate  rules,  and  the  duty  of  the  employee  to  obey  them  ai-e  recip- 
roi*al.  If  the  right  exists  in  the  master,  and  is  exercised  by  him, 
public  policy  requiies  compliance  therewith  by  the  servant.  It  seems 
to  be  well  settled  bv  the  authorities — and  there  is  no  di.>cord— 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employees  of  a  railroad  company  to  implic- 
itly ol>ey   all   i*easonable    orders    or  rules,  and  a  failure  so  to  do 
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will  defeat  a  recovery  by  an  injured  employee,  if  his  disobedience  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  his  injury,  unless  obedience  was  impracticable 
under  the  circumstances.  There  may  be  circumstances  which  will 
excuse  disregard  of  orders  or  rules,  but  prima  facie  disobedience  is 
always  negligence,  and  it  is  only  in  clear  cases  that  it  can  be  excused. 
Obedience  to  all  reasonable  rules  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
employee  is  part  of  his  contract  of  employment.  Such  orders  and 
rules  are  promulgated  and  are  to  be  enforced  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  of  feUow-seiTants,  and  of  the  employer's  property,  and  can  not 
be  disregarded  or  annulled  by  employees  witn  impunity.  [Cases 
cited.]  In  order  to  make  a  party  liable  in  the  cajmcity  of  an  employer 
for  injuries  resulting  from  negligjence,  the  plaintiff  must  affirmatively 

Erove  that  at  the  time  of  the  injury  he  was  acting  within  the  line  of 
is  duty  as  an  employee.  If  the  time  when  and  uie  place  where  the 
injury  is  received  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  contract  of  employ- 
ment, the  relation  of  master  and  servant  can  not  be  justly  said  to  exist, 
and  no  recovery  can  be  had  against  a  defendant  in  the  character  and 
capacity  of  a  master  or  employer.  When  one  employed  to  do  a  desig- 
nated kind  of  work,  or  to  work  at  a  particular  place,  voluntarily  goes 
to  a  place  different  from  that  assigned  by  the  contract  of  employment, 
he  can  not  successfully  insist  that  he  is  within  the  protection  of  the 
rule  that  the  master  must  exercise  ordinary  care  to  protect  him  against 
injury.  (Elliott,  R.  R.  §  1303,  and  citations.)  There  is,  of  course,  in 
cases  of  this  character,  the  presumption  that  the  servant  is  acting 
within  the  line  of  his  duty;  but  this  presumption  ma}^  be  rebutteo, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  completely  met  and  overthrown 
in  this  case.  Brown  was  not  at  a  place  where  he  could  perform  the 
duty  assigned  to  him  by  the  conductor  when  he  rode  on  the  footboard, 
or  when  he  was  struck  by  the  falling  log.  By  his  disobedience  in  rid- 
ing upon  the  footboard,  stepping  thereirom,  and  standing  beside  the 
moving  cars,  from  which,  by  observation  and  experience,  he  knew 
logs  frequently  fell  while  in  transit,  he  assumed  an  unnecessary  risk, 
not  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  law  forbids  a  recovery. 


Employers'  Liability— Status  op  Workman  being  Transported 
BY  Employer  to  Place  of  Employment — Assumption  of  Risk — 
Bowles  V,  Lidiana  Railway  Co.^  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana^  62 
NoTtheaHteni  Reporter ^pa^e  9 I^.. — Curtis  N.  Bowles  was  one  of  a  number 
of  employees  engaged  by  the  Indiana  Railway  Co.  to  construct  a 
trolley  wire  line.  The  company  furnished  a  team  and  wagon  for  the 
transportation  of  its  workmen  to  and  from  their  place  of  employment, 
which  team  ''  was  fractious,  and  what  is  called  a  runaway  team,"  but 
was  represented  to  be  safe  while  handled  by  the  expert  driver  who 
had  it  in  charge.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1899,  however,  the 
horses  ran  away  while  Bowles  was  riding,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground  and  suffered  injury.  He  then  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Elk- 
hart County  to  i*ecover  damages.  Judgment  was  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  company,  from  which  judgment  Bowles  appealed. 

The  opinion  of  the  appellate  court,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
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court  below,  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Black,  who  used  in  part 
the  following  language: 

In  such  a  case  it  may  be  an  important  matter  to  determine  whether 
the  status  of  the  person  for  whose  injury  the  action  is  prosecuted  was 
that  of  a  passenger,  being  carried  by  the  defendant  eitner  for  hire  or 
gratuitously,  or  was  that  of  a  servant  of  the  defendant.  If  a  passen- 
ger, the  defendant  would  be  under  obligation  to  exercise  the  highest 
care,  and  would  be  liable  for  injury  through  slight  negligence,  and 
the  maxim  respondeat  superior  would  be  applicable;  but,  if  a  servant, 
the  master  would  be  under  obligation  to  exercise  only  ordinary  care, 
and  would  be  liable  for  injury  through  the  want  of  it,  and,  if  the 
injury  accrued  from  one  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  service,  the  haz- 
ard of  which  was  assumed  by  the  injured  person  as  an  employee,  there 
could  be  no  recovery.  In  the  case  before  us  the  conveyance  of  the 
plaintiff  and  his  fellow-workmen  by  the  employer  was  for  the  mutual 
convenience  of  the  parties,  no  compensation  being  rendered  or  required. 
The  transportation  of  the  laborers  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
employer  procured  the  doing  of  the  work.  It  was  connected  with  the 
employment.  The  defendant  was  not  carrying  the  plaintiff  gratui- 
tously for  the  mere  accommodation  of  the  latter,  without  regara  to  the 
relation  between  them  created  in  their  contract,  but  was  doine  so 
because  of  that  relation,  and  as  an  incident  of  the  employment.  The 
general  rule  may  be  said  to  be  that  where  an  employee  is  being  carried 
by  his  employer,  in  the  conveyance  of  the  latter,  to  and  from  the  work 
for  which  the  former  is  employed,  he  is  regarded,  not  as  a  passenger, 
but  as  an  employee;  though  if  he  is  being  carriea  merely  for  his  own 
convenience,  pleasure,  or  business,  he  is  a  passenger. 

The  complaint  does  not  charge  any  act  or  omission  of  the  appellee 
as  negligent,  or  show  that  the  injury  was  occasioned  by  the  appellee^s 
negligence.  It  is  not  charged  that  the  appellee  was  negligent  in  the 
selection  of  the  driver,  or  tnat  the  driver  in  any  respect  was  incompe- 
tent or  negligent.  Whatever  might  be  the  effect,  as  evidence,  of  the 
use  of  sucn  a  team  for  such  a  purpose,  it  can  not  be  said  that  a  plead- 
ing thus  showing  the  use  of  the  team  in  care  of  a  competent  ariver 
charges  negligence  without  so  characterizing  the  use  in  the  pleading. 
Instead  of  stating  want  of  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  team  on 
the  part  of  the  appellant,  and  thereby  negativing  the  assumption  by 
him  of  the  hazara  of  the  danger,  it  is  indicated  that  he  haa  known 
the  fault  of  the  team  for  two  months,  during  which  he  had  been  rid- 
ing to  and  from  his  work  drawn  by  the  same  team.  Where,  the 
danger  being  equally  open  and  known  to  both  the  employee  ana  the 
employer,  the  former  has  voluntarily  continued  in  the  service,  making 
no  complaint,  and  the  latter  has  made  no  promise  concerning  it,  there 
can  be  no  recovery. 


Injunction — Parties — Armed  Camps — RemeeTce  Coal  Mining  Crnn- 
pany  i\  WfHxl  et  al.,  United  State/<  Circuit  Court,  Western  J^istrict  of 
Kentucky^  112  Federal  Reporter^  page  Ifl7. — A  bill  of  complaint  was 
exhibited  by  the  above-named  company,  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware,  against  Wood  and  others,  members  and  officers  of 
a  labor  organization  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America^ 

*th  a  prayer  for  an  injunction  to  Ik*  operative  during  the  suit     The 
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fiicte  are  that  mine  workers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  having  met  and 
adopted  what  was  known  as  the  Indianapolis  scale,  endeavored  to  secure 
its  adoption  among  the  mine  workers  of  Kentucky.  Certain  opemtors 
in  the  latter  State  were  approached  and  agreed  to  adopt  the  scale  if  a  cer- 
tain percentage  in  the  western  Kentucky  coal  fields  would  do  the  same. 
These  last  were  not  employers  of  union  labor,  and  in  order  to  procure 
the  adherence  of  the  miners  in  their  employ  to  the  organization  of 
United  Mine  Workers  armed  camps  were  established  at  different 
points,  and  threats  and  violence  were  used  to  cause  the  workmen  to  join. 
It  appeared  that  mutual  satisfaction  had  prevailed  between  operators 
and  workmen  in  the  district  entered  upon  priof  to  the  coming  of  the 
armed  bands. 

The  granting  of  the  injunction  was  opposed  by  the  defendant**  on 
the  ground  that  the  acts  complained  of  had  been  directed  against  the 
Reinecke  Coal  Company,  predecessor  to  the  present  complainant,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  ground  for  the  complaint.  A  second 
objection  set  forth  that  the  complainant  was  barred  by  a  judgment  of 
the  State  court  in  Hopkins  County  by  which  an  injunction  had  l>ecn 
denied. 

On  these  two  points  Judge  Evans  handed  down  an  opinion  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted: 

It  is  indeed  quite  ti*ue  that  the  defendants  should  not  be  enjoined  if 
their  acts  were  only  directed  against  another  pei*son  than  the  com- 
plainant, and  especially  if  the  complainant  is  threatened  with  no 
injurious  results  from  the  conduct  of  the  defendants.  But  the  court 
finds  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  it  that,  while  the  history  of  the 
transaction  in  the  course  of  which  the  troubles  complained  of  arose 
shows  that  the  old  company  was  the  one  aimed  at,  yet  it  also  shows 
that  the  results  sought  by  the  defendants  can  not  be  accomplished 
without  pursuing  the  same  course  towards  the  complainant;  and  the 
court  finds  from  the  evidence  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
bill  of  complaint  and  the  issuance  of  tne  restraining  order  in  this  case, 
there  was  no  cessation  of  the  efforts  of  the  defendants  to  accomplish 
their  designs,  and  that  these  efforts  were  directed  against  the  com- 
plainant atter  its  purchase  of  the  mining  property;  and,  further,  that 
the  armed  camp  of  the  defendants  near  complainants'  mines  was  main- 
tained until  the  restraining  order  was  served,  after  which  the  armed 
Eersons  composing  that  camp,  in  great  numbers,  moved  upon  a  neigh- 
oring  coal  mine  in  Webster  County,  and  that  that  movement  was 
attenaed  with  deplorable  results,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  complainant.  This  is  sufiScient  to  dispose  of  the 
defendants  first  objection. 

A  second  objection  made  bv  the  defendants  is  based  upon  the  aver- 
ment in  the  answer  as  amended  to  the  effect,  substantially,  that  the 
complainant  in  an  action  in  equity  brought  by  it  in  the  State  court  in 
Hopkins  County  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1901,  sought,  but  was  refused, 
an  injunction  by  that  court;  it  being  claimed  that  the  cause  of  action 
asserted  in  that  case  was  the  same  as  that  asserted  in  the  pending 
action.  This,  it  is  contended,  was  a  judgment  against  the  right  of  the 
complainant,  which  bars  the  giunting  of  the  injunction  now  prayed 
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for.  This  contention  is  entirely  without  legal  force  or  merit,  for  sev- 
eral distinct  reasons,  among  wliich  are:  First,  the  fact  that  that  suit, 
as  shown  h}'  the  copy  of  the  record  filed,  was  not  brought  by  the  com- 

Elainant  at  all,  but  was  brought  by  thaSt.  Bernard  Coal  Company,  the 
leinecke  Coal  Company,  and  the  Monarch  Coal  Company,  jointly, 
each  of  which  was  an  entity  entirely  different  from  the  complainant; 
second,  the  record  shows  that  the  defendants  in  that  case  were  differ- 
ent in  most  respects  from  the  defendants  in  this  case;  third,  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  proceeding,  so  far  as  it  was  passed  upon,  ^ught  a  provi- 
sional remedy  only,  under  the  Code  of  Practice,  against  the  defendants 
in  that  suit,  and  the  claim  thereto  was  based  upon  grounds  which  differ 
materially  from  those  alleged  in  this  suit;  fourth,  the  order  refusing 
the  temporarv  injunction  in  that  case  was  not  made  as  a  final  judgment 
by  the  court,  l>ut  the  provisional  remedy  of  a  temporary  injunction  was 
refused  by  the  judge,  and  no  final  judgment  appears  to  have  been 
entered  in  the  case  on  the  merits;  *  ♦  *  and  eighth,  to  be  a  bar, 
there  must  have  been  a  judgment,  in  the  technical  sense,  and  in  a  suit 
to  which  the  complainant  was  either  a  party,  or  to  the  judgment  in 
which  he  was  privy. 

The  intrusion  of  the  defendants,  so  long  as  mere  peaceful  argument 
and  persuasion  were  used,  was  in  no  way  violative  of  the  rights  of  the 
complainant;  but  when  that  persuasion  took  the  form  of  the  multi- 
tudinous camp  and  the  gun  and  the  pistol  and  the  armed  force,  it 
passed  the  l>ounds  of  legal  right,  and  entitled  the  complainant  to  it« 
lawful  remedies  against  it,  quite  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  ''picket- 
ing," or '"besetting,"  which  are  held  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  suppressible 
as  such.  If  picketing  may  be  so  treated,  then  a  fortiori  the  conduct 
of  the  defenoants  should  be  prohibited.  If  this  court  can  not,  in  a 
case  like  this,  protect  the  rights  of  a  citizen  when  assailed  as  those  of 
complainant  nave  lieen  in  this  instance,  there  is  a  decrepitude  in  judi- 
cial power  which  would  be  mortifying  to  every  thoughtful  man.  It  is 
conceived  that  there  is  no  such  impotency,  and  there  should  be  no  lack 
of  promptness  in  exercising  in  the  premises  all  the  power  the  court 
possesses.  Quite  true  it  may  be  that  the  exertion  of  executive  power 
would  bo  more  desirable  in  cases  like  this,  but  that  abstract  proposi- 
tion in  no  wise  exempts  the  court  from  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  litigant  when  a  proper  case  is  presentea.  It  has  not 
been  deemed  useful  to  cite  authorities  in  support  of  principles  so  well 
settled  as  those  upon  which  the  court  must  proceed  in  this  case,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  the  cases  of  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  564,  15  Sup. 
CVhOO,  39  L.  Ed.  1092,  and  Quinn  r.  Leatham,  [1901]  App.  Ca^.  495, 
as  covering  the  whole  ground. 

The  motion  for  an  injunction  pendente  lite  according  to  the  prayer 
of  the  bill  is  sustained,  and  counsel  will  prepare  and  submit  proper 
orders  to  that  effect. 


Mechanics'  Liens — Destruction  of  Improvements-^Misjoinder 
OF  Minors — Ann /jo  H  uL  v.  Moxmtain  Electric  Company^  Supreme 
Court  of  Neui  Mexico^  67  Pacific  Reporter^  page  726, — This  was  an 
appeal  from  a  judgment  assessing  the  terms  of  a  mechanics'  lien, 
rendered  in  the  district  court  of  Bernalillo  County.  The  supreme 
court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  with  modifications. 
Two  points  of  interest  appear  in  the  amended  and  supplemental  answer, 
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as  follows:  The  defendants,  appellants  in  this  action,  state  that  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  brought  they  owned  but  one-half  the  land  on  which 
the  improvements  were  placed,  the  other  half  being  the  property  of 
minors,  so  that  in  any  case  they  were  liable  for  but  oncihalf  the  judg- 
ment; and,  secondly,  that  the  improvements  for  which  the  lien  was 
granted  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

From  the  syllabus  by  the  court  the  following  sections  are  quoted  as 
presenting  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  above  points: 

3.  If,  after  a  mechanics'  lien  is  filed,  the  improvements  situated  on 
the  land  are  destroyed  by  fire,  it  does  not  avoid  the  lien,  but  the  real 
estate  is  still  liable  therefor. 

4.  When  a  mechanics'  lien  is  filed  on  real  estate  and  improvements, 
a  part  of  which  is  owned  by  minors,  and  the  adult  defendants  complain 
of  a  misjoinder,  and  have  the  suit  dismissed  as  to  the  minors,  it  does 
not  relieve  the  adult  defendants  from  liability,  but  they  are  liable  to 
pay  the  entire  debt,  as  they  caused  the  dismissal  to  be  made  as  to  the 
minors. 


Municipal  Corporations — Governmental  Functions — Liability 
FOR  Acts  of  OFFiCEi^—jYie/ioko7iv.  City  of  Detroit^  S^ipi^eiae  Court 
of  Michigan^  88  Northweaterii  Reporter^  p<^(i  695, — Ada  Nicholson 
sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County  as  administmtrix  of  the 
estate  of  Alfred  Cope,  deceased,  to  recover  from  the  city  of  Detroit 
damages  for  his  death.  Cope  had  been  engaged  by  the  board  of  health 
of  Detroit  to  tear  down  a  building,  the  property  of  the  city,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  hospital  for  smallpox  patients,  and  from  his  exposure 
while  so  employed  he  contracted  the  disease  and  died.  No  measures 
had  been  taken  to  disinfect  the  building,  nor  had  Cope  been  warned  of 
the  danger  of  infection. 

From  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  city  the  plaintiff  appealed,  the 
appeal  resulting  in  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  being  aftii*med. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Hooper,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

It  is  the  well  settled  rule  that  the  State  is  not  liable  to  private  per- 
sons who  suffer  injuries  through  the  negligence  of  its  officers, — and 
the  rule  extends  to  townships  and  cities, — while  in  the  performance  of 
State  functions,  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  seem  to  admit  the  general  rule  that  a  munic- 
ipality is  not  liable  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of 
itA  officers  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  governmental  agents.  They 
allege,  however,  that  the  city  owned  the  premises,  and  contracted  with 
the  deceased,  and  owed  the  duty  of  warning  him  against  hidden  dan- 
gers; that  the  cit^'  is  subject  to  the  same  responsibility  to  warn  those 
upon  its  land  against  pitfalls  that  other  landowners  are  subject  to;  and 
that  the  obligation  under  its  contract  for  constructing  a  house  upon  it^ 
land  entitles  its  employees  to  a  safe  place  to  work,  as  a  contract  between 

Erivate  persons  does.     There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  suggestion, 
ut  we  think  it  fallacious.     In  a  moral  sense,  those  acting  for  the  State 
owe  the  same  duty  toward  persons  employed  upon  \ts  behalf  as  that 
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due  from  the  citizen.  They  ^^bould  also  be  as  careful  to  provide  safe 
appliances  and  a  safe  place  for  employees,  as  a  private  person  should. 
But  if  they  do  not,  the  suiTerer  is  remediless,  as  against  the  State,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  provided  no  remedy,  although  the  State  itself 
own  the  land  when  the  injury  occurred,  and  make  the  contract  of 
emplo^^ment. 

After  developing  the  above  proposition  further,  and  citing  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  support  of  the  position  taken,  the  court  continurd: 

The  true  theory  is  that  the  township  or  city  represents  the  State,  in 
causing  these  things  to  be  done,  and,  like  the  State,  it  enjoys  immunity 
from  responsibility  in  ca<<e  of  injuiy  to  individuals,  leaving  liabilitv 
for  such  injuries  to  rest  upon  the  persons  whoso  misconduct  or  uegli- 
gei'ice  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  damage. 


Seamen — Incompetency — Right  of  Master  to  Discharge — 
Capillo  V,  Bristol  Pdcking  Cmnpany^  DlMrtei  dmrt^  NortJwrn  Distrit't 
of  Calif omia^  112  Federal  Reporter^  pa^e  ^39, — The  libelant,  Capillo, 
contracted  to  serve  as  cook  on  a  vessel  for  the  round  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  and  return.  He  was  found  not  to 
be  a  competent  cook,  and  on  reaching  Alaska  was  discharged. 

Suit  being  brought  for  unpaid  wages,  Judge  De  Haven  announced 
the  libelant's  right  to  recover  in  the  following  language: 

'^  When  a  mariner  contracts  for  a  particular  service  or  duty  on  board 
a  vessel,  he  engages  both  for  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  that  duty, 
and  for  that  capacity  and  those  qualities  which  will  enable  him  to  per- 
form the  service  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  the  master  finds,  upon 
trial,  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  man  either  a  want  of  fidelity  or 
a  want  of  capacity  which  disqualifies  him  for  the  service,  he  will  be 
justified  in  putting  him  upK)n  a  different  duty.  And  in  such  a  case 
the  master  will  also  be  justified,  not  in  refusing  altogether  to  pay  him 
wages,  but  in  making  from  them  a  reasonable  deduction."  (Sherwood 
V.  Mcintosh,  Ware,  109,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,  778.)  And  in  Curt.  Mercb. 
Seam.  p.  149,  it  is  said:  "  Incompetency  for  the  station  contracted  for 
is  not,  however,  by  the  general  maritime  law,  a  valid  reason  for  a 
discharge  in  a  foreign  country." 

The  tact  that  the  port  where  libelant  was  discharged  was  not  in  a 
foreign  country  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  rule  just  stated  inap- 
plicaole  to  the  present  case. 

The  clause  in  the  shipping  articles  giving  to  the  master  or  agent  of 
the  defendant  the  right  to  discharge  the  lil^lant  for  a  failure  to  prop- 
erly perform  the  duties  for  which  he  shipped  was  not  read  or  explained 
to  the  libelant,  and  is  not  binding  upon  him.  The  defendant  con- 
tracted to  pay  the  libelant  the  sum  of  $50  per  month  for  the  round 
trip,  but,  on  account  of  libelant's  inability  to  satisfactorily  discharge 
the  duties  for  which  he  was  employed,  a  deduction  from  the  amount ' 
agreed  upon  should  be  made.  In  my  opinion,  the  libelant  is  entitled 
to  recover  for  the  whole  time  for  which  he  was  shipped  at  the  rate  of 
$35  per  month. 

Let  such  decree  l>e  entered. 
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Seamen— Wages — Set-Off  of  Damages  Caused  by  Neglect  of 
Duty — The  Juneau —  United  States  District  Ccmrt^  Distrwt  of  Wash- 
ington^ Northern  Division^  113  Federal  Reporter^  page  5H. — ^This  was 
a  suit  in  admiralty  brought  by  a  master,  mate,  engineer,  and  fireman, 
in  sole  charge  of  a  tug,  to  recover  wages  for  services. 

There  was  no  dispute  as  to  services  or  the  nonpayment  of  wages. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  on  a  dark,  stormy  night  the  crew  took  the 
tug  mto  port  and  anchored,  and  devoted  their  attention  to  a  game  of 
cards,  allowing  steam  to  go  down  and  the  vessel  to  drag  anchor  until 
it  ran  aground.  Before  they  got  up  steam  the  receding  tide  left  the 
tug  hard  aground;  the  boat  then  listed  and  was  submerged,  remaining 
so  for  several  days.  For  damage  incurred  and  expenses  for  towage 
and  repairs  the  owners  demanded  an  off-set,  claiming  that  these 
expenses  more  than  equaled  the  wages  due. 

The  decision  of  the  court,  as  given  by  Judge  Hanford,  was  as 
follows: 

In  admiralty,  justice  is  administered  according  to  the  principles  of 
equity;  and  it  is  contrary  to  equity  for  the  captain  and  crew  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  a  vessel,  who  by  their  culpable  neglect  of  duty  have  suf- 
fered the  vessel  to  be  seriously  damaged,  so  that  by  their  employment 
the  owner  has  been  damaged,  and  not  benefited,  to  have  a  lien  upon  the 
vessel  for  wages.  Seamen  may  be  subjected  to  deductions  from  their 
wages  for  neglect  of  their  duty;  and  they  are  liable  for  losses  of  prop- 
erty occasioned  by  their  negligence.     [Cases  cited.] 

Case  dismissed,  with  costs. 


Substituted  Contracts  —  Consideration — Duress  — Authority 
of  Agent — Release  of  Claim  for  Wages— Effect  in  Admi- 
ralty— Admiralty  Jurisdiction — Demenlm  ei  al.  v.  Alaska  Packers'* 
Association^  United  States  District  Courts  Northern  District  of  Call- 
fomia^  112  Federal  Reporter^ pa^e  55^. — This  was  a  suit  in  admiralty  to 
recover  a  balance  claimed  for  wages.  The  facts  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  the  remarks  of  Judge  De  Haven,  before  whom 
the  suit  came: 

This  is  a  libel  in  personam,  brought  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
to  recover  each  the  sum  of  $50,  balance  due  for  wages  as  fishermen 
and  seamen,  upon  a  contract  alleged  to  have  been  entered  into  between 
them  and  tlie  defendant  corporation  on  May  22,  1900,  at  Pyramid 
Harbor,  Alaska.  Theanswerof  the  defendantsets  forth  three  defenses: 
First,  the  defendant  avers  that  the  contract  referred  to  in  the  libel  is 
without  consideration;  secondly,  denies  that  it  executed  such  contract; 
and,  iror  a  third  defense,  it  is  alleged  that  the  labor  performed  by  the 
libekLnts'was  done  under  a  contract  other  and  different  from  that  sued 
on,  and  that  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  action  each  of  the 
libelants  was  paid  the  full  amount  due  him,  and  in  consideration 
thereof  executed  a  release  of  all  claims  and  demands  which  he  had 
against  the  defendant. 


A 
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It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  on  March  26,  1900,  the  libelants 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  defendant  whereby  they  were  employed 
to  go  as  seamen  for  a  voyage  between  San  Francisco  and  Pyramid 
Harbor  and  retuin  on  board  such  vessel  as  might  be  designated  bj 
defendant;  and  also  to  work  for  the  defendant  at  Pyramid  Harbor 
during  the  season  of  that  year  as  fishermen,  "  or  in  any  other  capacity;"" 
the  libelants  undertaking  to  do  ''  regular  ship's  duty  both  up  and  down, 
discharging  and  loading,  and  to  do  any  other  work  whatsoever  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  captain  or  agent  of  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association."     By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  defendant  was  to 
pay  each  of  the  libelants  $50  for  the  season,  and  2  cents  for  each  red 
salmon  caught  by  him.     On  April  6,   IhOO,  certain  of  the  libelants 
signed  shipping  articles  by  which  they  shipped  as  seamen  on  the  Tico 
Brotliem^  a  vessel  chartered  by  the  defendant  for  the  voyage  betweeo 
San  Francisco  and  Pyramid  Harbor,  and  also  bound  themselves  to  do 
for  defendant  the  same  work  they  were  to  perform  under  the  previous 
contract;  the  defendants  agreeing  to  pay  each  of  them  $60  for  the 
season  and  2  cents  for  each  red  salmon  caught  by  him.     Thereafter  the 
libelants  entered  into  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  some  under 
the  first  and  others  under  the  second  of  these  contracts,  and  proceeded 
on  the  Tim  Broth  rn  from  San  Fran  isco  to  Pyramid  Harbor,  Alaska. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  that  place  they  became  dissatisfied  and 
refused  to  further  perform  the  services  called  for  by  such  contractus, 
unless  defendant  would  enter  into  a  new  agreement  with  them,  bind- 
ing itself  to  pay  to  each  of  the  libelants  for  the  same  work  the  sum  of 
§100  for  the  season,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  sum  named  in  the 
former  contracts  for  each  red  salmon  caught.     The  defendant  had 
$150,000  invested  in  the  business  conducted  by  it  at  Pyramid  Harbor, 
and  no  other  men  could  be  engaged  to  take  the  places  of  libelants 
during  that  fishing  season.     Under  these  circumstances  the  superin- 
tendent of  defendant  yielded  to  what  he  deemed  the  unreasonable  and 
illegal  demands  of  libelants,  and  agreed  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  cor- 
poration to  pay  the  additional  sum  demanded  by  them  for  the  season's 
work.     This  contract  was  entered  into  May  22,  1900,  and  is  the  one 
sued  on.     Upon  their  return  to  San  Francisco,  October  6,  1900,  the 
defendant,  tnrough   its  proper  oflicer,   informed  libelants  that  the 
contract  of  May  22,  1900,  was  executed  without  authority  from  defend- 
ant, and  that  it  would  not  pay  the  increased  compensation   therein 
provided  for  them.     After  this  notice  all  of  the  libelants,  and  some  of 
them  after  consulting  counsel,  accepted  under  protest  the  amount  of 
wages  stipulated  for  in  the  original  agreement,  and  thereupon  executed 
a  release  of  all  their  claims  and  demands  against  the  defendant. 

1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  principal  subject  of  the  contract  upon 
the  part  of  the  libelants  was  for  the  rendition  of  services  as  fishermen 
at  Pyramid  Harl)or,  and  included  work  in  the  cannery  on  shore,  in 
preserving  the  fish  caught  by  them,  and  also  the  labor  of  placing  the 
fish  on  board  the  Two  Broiners  for  transportation  to  San  Francisco. 
The  contract  is,  however,  maritime  in  its  nature.  The  fact  that,  while 
engaged  in  fishing  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  the  libelants  slept  on  shore, 
and  mended  their  nets  and  cared  for  the  fish  on  shore,  and  that  this 
was  contemplated  by  the  contract,  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  a 
maritime  conti*act which  acourt  of  admiraltv  has  jurisdiction  to  enforce. 
(The  Minna  (D.  C.)  11  Fed.  759.) 

2.  The  conttMition  of  libelants  that  the  nets  provided  them  were  rot- 
ten and  unserviceable  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence.     It  follows 
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from  this  finding  that  libelants  were  not  justified  in  refusing  perform- 
ance of  their  original  contract.  The  defendant  contends  that,  such 
being  the  fact,  the  contract  sued  on  is  nudum  pactum;  and  it  is  urged 
in  support  of  this  claim  that  the  promise  of  the  defendant  contained 
therem  was  simply  a  promise  to  pay  to  the  libelants  additional  com- 
pensation for  the  precise  work  they  were  already  under  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  perform  by  the  terms  of  the  prior  agreement.  It  is  an 
elementary  principle  of  law  that  after  a  contract  for  the  rendition  of 
services  or  n)r  the  delivery  of  property  has  been  completely  executed 
by  the  paily  who  agreed  to  do  so,  a  promise  made  by  the  other  to  pay 
more  for  such  service  or  property  tnan  the  sum  fixed  by  the  contract 

?3rformed  would  be  without  consideration.  (Clark,  Cont.  p.  192.) 
he  promise  in  that  case  would  be  simply  a  promise  to  make  a  gift, 
and  could  not  be  enforced.  But  when  a  conti*act  remains  wholly  or 
partly  executory,  and  the  party  who  has  obligated  himself  to  render 
services  or  deliver  property  tnereunder  refuses  performance  unless 
paid  more  than  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  by  the  terms  of  such 
contract,  whether  in  such  case  the  agreement  of  the  other  to  pay  the 
increased  price  demanded  in  order  to  obtain  precisely  the  same  service 
or  property  stipulated  for  in  the  original  contract  would  be  without 
consideration  is  a  question  upon  which  the  courts  are  not  agreed.  The 
following  cases  may  be  cited  as  in  principle  holding  that  such  agree- 
ment would  be  without  consideration.  [Cases  cited].  The  doctrine  of 
these  cases  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  Vanderbilt  v,  Schreyer,  91  !n.  Y.  392:  ''Pollock  states  the 
rule  as  follows:  That  '  neither  the  promise  to  do  a  thing  nor  the  actual 
doing  of  it  will  be  a  good  consideration  if  it  is  a  thing  which  the  party 
is  bound  to  do  by  the  general  law,  or  by  a  subsisting  contract  witn  the 
other  party.'  (Fol.  Cont.  161;  Crosby  v.  Wood,  6  N.  Y.  369;  Deacon 
V,  Gridley,  15  C.  B.  295.)  'Nor  is  the  performance  of  that  which  the 
party  was  under  a  previous,  valid,  legal  obligation  to  do  sufficient  con- 
sideration for  a  contract.'    (2  Pars.  Oont.  437. V' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  when  one  who  has  bound 
himself  to  render  services  or  deliver  property  under  an  existing  cx)n- 
tract  refuses  to  do  so  unless  paid  more  than  the  contract  price,  the 
parties  may  enter  into  a  new  agreement  by  which  an  increased  price 
or  compensation  is  to  be  paid  for  the  same  service  or  property,  and 
that  in  such  case  the  subsequent  performance  of  the  contract  by  the 
promisee  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  new  agreement.  [Cases 
cited].  In  my  opinion,  the  cases  just  cited  state  the  true  rule.  Upon 
principle  it  would  seem  that  the  parties  to  a  contract  have  a  perfect 
right  to  change  or  add  to  its  terms  lor  any  reason  which  seems  adequate 
to  them,  or  they  may  entirely  discharge  such  contract,  and  substitute 
another  in  relation  to  the  same  subject  matter;  and  there  is  no  more 
legal  objection  to  a  promise  to  pay  more  for  future  services  contracted 
for  than  to  an  agreement  that  services  shall  be  other  or  diflferent  from 
those  named  in  the  original  contract,  with  a  corresponding  increase  or 
reduction  in  the  price  to  be  paid  therefor.  ^^  There  need  be  no  express 
waiver  of  the  old  contract  or  of  some  of  its  terms,  to  constitute  a  dis- 
charge by  substituted  agreement.  A  new  contract  inconsistent  with 
the  original  impliedly  discharges  the  latter  without  an  express  provi- 
sion to  that  eifect."  (Clark,  (>)nt.  p.  611.)  '^  Such  a  substituted  agree- 
ment prima  facie  takes  the  place  of  the  original  agreement  as  to 
everytning  remaining  unperformed."  (Rogers  ^^  Rogers,  139  Mass. 
440, 1  N.  E.  122.)     In  the  case  at  bar,  if  the  parties  deemed  it  for  their 
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mutual  interest  so  to  do,  it  was  competent  for  them  to  enter  into  the 
new  contract  sued  on,  and  when  they  did  this  there  was  an  implied 
discharge  of  the  former  contract,  ana  the  new  became  the  measure  of 
their  rights,  unless  the  consent  of  the  defendant  thereto  was  obtained 
by  duress;  and  the  facts  appearing  here  do  not  show  that  the  defendant 
acted  under  duress  in  makmg  that  contract.  (Goebel  v.  Linn,  47  Mich. 
489,  11  N.  W.  284,  41  Am.  Rep.  723;  Hackley  v.  Headley,  45  Mich. 
569,  8  N.  W.  511.)  When  the  libelants  refused  to  continue  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  original  agreement,  they  rendered  themselves  legally 
liable  for  damages  for  their  breach  of  contract,  and  suit  might  nave 
been  brought  by  the  defendant  to  recover  such  damages.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  right  of  defendant.  It  had  the  right  to  enter  into  a  new 
contract  with  flie  libelants  for  the  performance  of  the  same  work,  if, 
upon  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  was  deemed  by  it  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  The  reason  why  the  defendant  did  not  choose 
to  rely  upon  the  original  agreement,  and  bring  an  action  for  the  dam- 
ages occasioned  by  its  breach,  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  libelants  to  respond  in  damages.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  law  would  not 

Eermit  the  defendant  to  waive  the  damages  caused  by  the  libelants^ 
reach,  and  enter  into  the  contract  sued  upon. 

3.  The  contract  sued  on  is  that  of  the  defendant  The  defendant 
obtained  and  still  retains  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  libelant«$  under 
such  contract,  and  is  therefore  estopped  from  disputing  the  authority 
of  Murray  [the  superintendent]  to  act  for  it  in  making  the  contract 
under  consideration. 

4.  The  next  question  that  arisen  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  settlement 
made  by  the  defendant  with  libelants.  If  this  were  an  action  at  law, 
this  payment  and  release  would,  under  the  circumstances  just  stated, 
operate  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  claims  set  forth  in  the  libel.  (Croft  v. 
Lumley,  5  El.  &  Bl.  648,  680;  McDaniels  v.  Lapham,  21  Vt  222; 
Donohue  i\  Woodbury,  6  Cush.  148,  52  Am.  Dec.  777.)  And  the 
same  result  would  follow  if  the  contract  sued  on  was  governed  by  sec- 
tion 4552  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  (The  Penns^'lvania  (D.  C.)  98  Fed. 
744.)  But  it  is  not.  The  contract,  while  it  provides  that  libelants 
shall  render  some  services  as  seamen,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  such  a 
contract  as  is  contemplated  by  section  4552  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  effect  of  the  release  must  therefore  be  determined  by  the  rule 
applied  in  courts  of  admiralty  when  a  release  is  relied  upon  as  a 
defense  to  the  action.  That  principle,  broadly  stated,  is  tnis:  That 
courts  of  admiralty  are  not  bound  in  the  decision  of  cases  before  them 
by  technical  rules,  but  are  governed  by  enlarged  views  of  equity  and 
justice;  and  as  seamen  are  usually  improvident,  and  often  ignorant  of 
their  rights,  they  are  freauently  tempted  by  their  necessities  to  take 
less  than  is  due  them.  While,  as  before  stated,  the  present  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  seamen's  wages,  still  there 
is  the  same  reason  for  looking  behind  the  releases  which  are  i*elied 
upon  by  the  defendant  in  this  case  as  if  the  action  were  one  for  the 
recovery  of  seamen's  wages. 

5.  A  decree  will  be  entered  in  favor  of  each  of  the  libelants  for  the 
sum  of  $50,  and  interest  thereon  from  date  of  filing  the  libel  until 
decree  is  satisfied,  and  for  costs. 
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AB.KANSAS. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Act  114. —  Weighing  coal  at  minen. 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  said  act  entitled,  An  Act  to  prevent  fraud  in  weighin^^  and 
measuring  coal  and  requiring  the  same  to  be  weighed  or  measured  before  screening 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  April  10th,  1899,  [shall]  be  amended  so  that  said 
section  2  shall  read  as  follows: 

All  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  weight,  shall  be  weighed  before  it  is  screened, 
unlera  the  person  or  persons  mining  same  shall  by  contract  agree  otherwise,  and 
shall  be  paid  for  acconiing  to  the  weight  so  ascertained,  at  such  prices  per  ton  or 
bushel  as  may  be  agree<l  upon  by  such  owner  or  operator  and  the  miners  who  mined 
the  same:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  such 
owner  or  operator  from  having  the  right  to  deduct  the  weight  of  any  sulphur,  slate, 
rock  or  other  impurities  contained  in  the  car  and  not  discovered  until  alter  the  car 
has  been  weighed. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed  and 
this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  19,  1901. 

Act  161. — Payment  of  wages — Issue  of  scrip — Company  stores. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  company,  firm,  or  person, 
engaged  in  any  trade,  or  business  in  this  State,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  issue, 
sell,  give  or  deliver  to  any  person  employed  by  such  corporation,  company,  firm  or 
person,  in  payment  of  wages  due  such  laborer,  earned  by  him,  any  scnp,  token, 
draft,  check  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  payable  or  redeemable,  otherwise 
than  in  lawful  money,  at  the  regular  pay  day  of  such  corporation,  company,  firm  or 
person;  and  if  any  such  scrip,  token,  draft,  check  or  other  evidence  of  mdebtedness, 
De  so  issued,  sold,  given* or  delivered  to  such  laborer,  it  shall  be  construed,  taken  and 
held  in  all  courts  and  places  to  be  a  promise  to  pay  the  sum  specified  therein,  in 
lawful  money,  by  the  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  issuing,  selling,  giving 
or  delivering  the  same  to  the  person  named  therein,  or  the  holder  thereof.  And  the 
corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  so  issuing,  selling,  giving,  or  delivering  the 
same  shall,  moreover,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25),  and  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred ($100)  dollars.  And  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same,  the  officer 
or  agent  of  the  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  issuing,  selling,  giving  or  deliv- 
ering the  Fame,  may  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  thirty  days. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  shall  coerw  or  compel,  or 
attempt  to  coerce  or  compel,  any  employee  in  its,  theirs  [their]  or  his  employment, 
to  purchase  i^oods  or  supplies  in  payment  of  wages  due  him  or  earned  by  nim,  from 
any  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  such  first-named  corporation,  company, 
firm  or  person,  shall  be  giiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  such  corporation,  company,  firm,  or  person,  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, sell  to  any  such  employee,  in  payment  of  wages,  due  or  earned  by  him,  goods 
or  supplies  at  prices  higher  tHan  a  reasonable  or  current  market  value  thereof  in 
cash,  such  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  shall  be  liable  to  such  employee, 
in  a  civil  action  in  double  the  amount  of  tne  charges,  made  and  paid  for  such  goods 
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and  supplies,  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  or  current  value  in  cash  thereof:  Prorided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  do  not  apply  to  coal  mines,  when  less  than  twentv 
(20)  men  are  employed  under  the  ground. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
this  act  [shall]  take  effect  and  be  in  force  sixty  days  after  its  passage. 

Approved  May  23,  1901. 

COLOBADO. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  36. — Blacklisting  and  boycotting — Repeal. 

Section  1.  The  act,  and  every  part  thereof,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  blacklist- 
ing and  boycotting,"  approved  April  21,  1897,  the  same  l>eine  chapter  31,  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1897  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  30,  1901. 

Chapter  55. — PaymeiU  of  unges — Semimonthly  pay  day. 

Section  1.  All  private  corporations  doing  business  within  this  State,  except  railroad 
corporations,  shall  pay  to  their  employees,  the  wages  earned  each  and  every  fifteen 
days,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  checks  on  banks  convertible  into  cash 
on  demand  at  full  face  value  thereof,  and  all  such  wages  shall  be  due  and  payable, 
and  shall  be  paid  by  such  corporations,  on  the  fifth  and  twentieth  dav  of  each  calen- 
dar month  for  all  such  wages  earned  up  to  and  within  five  days  of  the  date  of  such 
payment:  Pronded,  however.  That  if  at  such  time  of  payment  any  employee  shall  be 
absent  from  the  regular  place  of  labor,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  payment  at  any 
time  thereafter:  Prorided^  further^  That  each  and  every  railroad  cc»rporation  in  this 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  regular  pay  day  in  each  and  every  month  upon  which 
said  pay  day  said  railroad  corporation  shall  pay  to  its  employees  all  wages  for  serv- 
ices and  labor  performed  during  the  precedm^  calendar  month,  in  lawful  monev  of 
the  United  States,  or  checks  on  oanks  convertible  into  cash  on  demand,  at  full  {ace 
value  thereof:  Provided ^  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
corporations  exclusively  operating  ditches,  canals  or  reservoirs. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  an^  such  corporation  fails  to  pay  any  of  its  employees,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1  of  this  act,  then  a  penalty  shall  attach  to  such  corporation,  and 
become  due  to  such  employees,  as  follows:  A  sum  ecjuivalent  to  a  penalty  of  five  per 
cent  of  the  wages  due  and  not  paid  as  herein  provided  as  liquidated  damages,  and 
such  penalty  shall  attach  and  suit  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of  competent  jurigdic- 
tion  to  recover  same  and  the  wages  due. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  employee  is  discharged  from  the  employ  of  any  such  cor- 
poration, then  all  the  unpaid  wages  of  such  employee  shall  immediately  become  due 
and  payable,  and  if  such  corporation  fails  to  piay  anv  such  discharged  employee  all 
the  wages  due  and  payable  to  said  discharged  employee,  then  the  same  penalty  of 
five  per  cent  shall  attach  to  said  corporation  and  become  due  to  such  employee  as 
provided  in  section  2  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Any  employee  or  assignee  of  any  such  employee  may  recover  all  such  pen- 
alties that  may,  by  violation  of  section  2  of  this  act,  have  accrued  to  him,  at  an? 
time  within  six  months  succeeding  such  default,  or  delay,  in  the  payment  of  such 
wages. 

Sec.  5.  Any  contract  or  agreement  made  between  any  corporation,  and  any  parties 
in  its  employ,  whose  provisions  shall  be  in  violation,  evasion  or  circumvention  of  this 
act,  shall  l>e  unlawful  and  void,  but  such  employee  may  sue  to  recover  his  wages 
earned,  together  with  such  five  per  cent  penalty,  or  separately  to  recover  the  penalty 
if  the  wages  have  been  paid. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  any  such  corporation  shall  contract  any  or  all  of  its  work  to  any 
contractor,  then  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  any  such  corporation  to  provide  that  the 
employees  of  any  such  corporation  or  contractor  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  sucn  corporations  shall  become  responsible,  and  liable  to  the 
employees  of  such  contractor  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  employees  were  employed 
by  such  corporation. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  employees  to  enter  or  main- 
tain a  suit  at  law  for  the  recovery  or  collection  of  wages  due  as  provided  by  this  act, 
then  such  judgment  shall  include  a  reasonable  attorney  fee,  in  favor  of  the  success- 
ful party,  to  be  taxed  as  part  of  the  casts  in  the  irase. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  herein  provided  that  all  corporations  hereinafter  organized  for  pecuniary 
»*rofit,  except  railroad  companies,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  incorporated  with  special 
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reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  obligation  to  comply  with  such  and 
every  provision  herein,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  condition  upon  which  incorpora- 
tion is  granted  by  the  State. 

A  willful  violation  of  anv  of  the  provisions  herein,  shall  be  sufficient  ground  or 
cause  for  forfeiture  of  such  corporate  rights  and  privileges  to  be  enforced  by  suit 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  upon  relation  of  the 
attorney-general  of  this  State  in  any  district  court  in  Colorado. 

Sec.  9.  In  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly  an  emergency  exists;  therefore,  this 
act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  10,  1901. 

Chapter  67. — Employers'  liability. 

Section  1.  Every  corporation,  company  or  individual  who  may  employ  a^nts, 
servants  or  employe .  ,  such  agents,  servants  or  employees  being  in  the  exercise  of 
due  care,  shall  be  liable  to  respond  in  damages  for  injuries  or  death  sustained  by  any 
such  agent,  employee  or  servant,  resulting  from  the  carelessness,  omission  of  duty  or 
negli^nce  of  such  employer,  or  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  carelessness, 
omission  of  duty  or  negligence  of  any  other  agent,  servant  or  employee  of  the  said 
employer,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extient  as  if  the  carelessness,  omission 
of  auty  or  negligence  causing  the  injury  or  death  was  that  of  the  employer. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed:  Pro- 
tided,  however,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  or  change  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  right  of  the  person  injured,  or  in  case  of  death,  the  right  of  the 
husband  or  wife,  or  other  relatives  of  a  deceased  person,  to  maintain  an  action  against 
the  employer. 

Approved  March  28,  1901. 
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Chapter  89. — Hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees. 

Section  1.  No  company  operating  a  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this  State, 
shall  permit  or  require  any  conductor,  enfi:ineer,  fireman,  brakeman,  telegraph  oper- 
ator, or  any  trainman  who  has  worked  in  nis  respective  capacity  for  sixteen  (16)  con- 
secutive hours,  except  in  case  of  casualty,  to  again  go  on  duty  or  perform  any  work 
until  he  has  had  at  least  ten  (10)  hours'  rest. 

Sec.  2.  Any  company  whicn.  violates,  or  permits  to  be  violated,  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  section  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  who  violates  or  per- 
mits to  be  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  for  each  and 
every  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  19,  1901. 

Chapter  91. —  Weighing  coal  at  mines. 

Seci'ion  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation,  company  or  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  mining  and  selling  coal  by  weight  or  measure  in  this  State  to  pro- 
cure and  constantly  keep  on  hand,  at  the  proper  place,  the  necessary  scales  and  meas- 
ures and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  correctly  weigh  or  measure  the  coal 
mined  and  taken  out  by  the  workmen  or  miners  of  such  corporation,  company  or 
persons,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  of  every 
county  in  which  coal  is  mined  and  sold  to  visit  each  coal  mine  operated  therein,  and, 
once  in  each  year,  unless  oftener  requeste<l  by  the  operator  or  the  miner  or  the 
miners,  test  the  correctness  of  such  scales  and  measures.  If  in  any  county  there  is 
no  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  then  the  State  inspector  of  mines  shall  be 
required  to  test  the  correctness  of  such  scales  or  measures  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  application  is  made  to  him  therefor  by  either  the  miners  or  owner  or  those  who 
may  be  operating  the  mine. 

Sec.  2.  Each  car  or  other  apparatus  used  by  any  such  corporation,  company  or 
person  in  removing  coal  from  any  coal  mine  shall  be  plainly  marked  by  having  dis- 
tinctly placed  upon  it  a  number  which  shall  be  kept  thereon  while  such  car  or  other 
apparatus  is  in  use  and  no  two  cars  or  other  apparatus  so  used  shall  bear  the  same 
number,  and  if  the  coal  from  such  mine  is  min^  and  the  miners  are  paid  therefor 
according  to  weight  for  mining  the  same,  every  such  car  so  used  shall  be  weighed 
upon  SUCH  testea  scales  and  the  weight  of  the  coal  thereof  shall  be  correctly  credited 
to  the  persttn  mining  it  and  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  and  the  correct 
weight  shall  alf^o  be  marked  upon  such  car  or  apparatus  before  it  is  returned  to  the 
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mine  for  reloading.  If  the  coal  of  any  such  mine  is  mined  and  the  minere  thereof 
are  paid  for  the  same  by  measure,  the  number  of  bushels  of  coal  such  car  or  other 
apparatus  will  hold  when  loaded  to  its  capacity  shall  also  be  plainly  marked  upon  it 
and  kept  thereon  as  long  as  such  car  is  used,  as  aforesaid.  Where  coal  is  mined  bv 
weight,  or  by  the  ton,  two  thousand  pounds  shall  constitute  a  ton,  or  where  it  lie 
measured  by  the  bushel,  eighty  pounds  shall  constitute  one  bushel. 

Sec.  3.  All  coal  mined  by  the  ton  or  by  weight  shall  be  weighed  in  the  car  or  other 
apparatus  in  which  it  is  removed  from  the  mine  before  it  is  screened  or  before  it  is 
passed  over  or  dumped  upon  any  screen  or  any  other  device  which  may  let  or  be 
capable  of  letting  a  portion  of  the  coal  drop  through  such  screen  or  device,  and  it 
shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  weight  so  asceitained  at  such  price  per  ton  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  such  owner  or  operators  and  the  miner  or  miners  who  mine  the 
same.  All  coal  mined  and  paid  for  by  measure  shall  be  paid  for  per  car  according  to 
the  number  of  bushels  marked  upon  the  car  or  other  apparatus  in  which  it  is  removed 
from  the  mine  and  without  the  coal  thereof  being  screened  or  without  it  being  paased 
over  or  dumped  upon  a  screen  or  any  other  device  which  will  let  any  portion  of  the 
coal  fall  through  such  screen  or  device. 

Sec.  4.  A  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful and  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person,  owner  or  agent  operating  a  coal 
mine  in  this  State,  who  shall  be  convicte(f  of  a  violation  of  this  act  shall  l^e  fined  for 
the  first  offense  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25),  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars 
($50)  and  for  the  second  offense  and  each  subsequent  offense  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dreil  dollars  ($100)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200). 

Sec.  5.  In  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly  an  emergency  exists;  therefore, 
this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  aud  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  80,  1901. 

(,'n AFTER  99. — Convict  labor. 

• 

Section  5.  They  [the  boartl  of  control  of  State  canal  number  3]  shall  have  the 
further  authority  to  call  upon  the  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  for  the  use  of 
as  manv  able-bodied  convicts,  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary  or  State  reformatory, 
as  can  be  worked  on  said  canal  to  advantage;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
penitentiary  commissioners  to  promptly  select  from  the  able-bodied  convicts  the 
number  required,  none  of  whom  shall  be  under  life  sentence,  and  transport  said  con- 
victs to  a  general  headquarters  whTch  said  board  of  control  shall  establish  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  said  convicts;  and  said  convicts  under  proper  guard,  shall  be  used  in 
the  rock  and  tunnel  work  on  said  canal. 

Approved  April  11,  1901. 

Chapter  103. — Protection  of  tUreet  railway  employees — Inclosed  platforms. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  owning 
or  operating  any  street  railway  or  the  cars  thereupon,  in  this  State,  or  for  any  officer 
or  agent  thereoi  superintending  or  having  charge  or  control  of  the  line  of  railway  or 
the  cars  thereupon,  whether  the  motive  power  of  such  car  is  electricity,  steam,  by 
cable  or  otherwise,  which  re(|uire  the  constant  service,  or  care  or  attention  of  any 
person  or  persons  on  any  part  of  such  car,  except  the  rear  platform,  to  require  or 
permit  such  service,  attention  or  care  of  any  of  its  employees,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  unless  such  person,  partnership  or  cori>oration,  or  superintending  officer 
and  managing  agents  thereof,  first  provide  the  said  car  with  a  proper  and  sufficient 
inclosure  constructed  of  wood,  iron  and  glass,  or  similar  suitable  materials  sufficient 
to  protect  such  employee  or  other  person  from  exposure  to  the  rain,  snow,  cold  or 
other  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

Sec.  2.  Where  there  is  a  trailing  car  or  cars  being  drawn  by  a  head  car  upon  which 
the  propelling  or  drawing  power  is  situated  and  used  and  where  no  person  is  required 
to  remain  constantly  at  one  point  either  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  lookout  or 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  any  apparatus  or  machinery  upon  sucn  trailing  car  or 
cars;  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  car  except  the  head  one;  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  inclosure  for  the  motorman  or  for  the  employee 
managing  or  operating  any  apparatus  or  machinery  of  a  car  at  any  point  shall  have 
his  view  oljstructed,  but  the  said  inclosure  or  vestibuling  shall  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  permit  a  front  and  side  view  from  the  iKwition  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  per><on  to  occupy  while  he  is  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  3.  For  each  day  that  any  car  is  permitted  to  be  operated  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  Xye  a  separate  offense,  and  any  person,  part- 
nership or  corporation,  or  the  superintending  officers  or  managing  agents  thereof 
operatmg  any  such  line  of  street  railway  or  the  earn  thereupon,  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  thereof,  upon  '  eing  convicted,  in  any  court  of  competent  jaris- 
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diction,  shall  be  deemed  gtiilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  to  exceed  thirty  (30)  days  for  each  and  every  offense. 
Approved  April  29,  1901. 


ACTS  OF  1901. 

Act  9. — Exemption  from  execuHony  etc. 

Section  1.  The  following  described  personal  property  shall  be  exempt  from  attach- 
ment, execution,  distress  and  forced  sale  of  every  nature  and  description: 

Sec.  2.  All  necessary  household,  table  and  kitchen  furniture,  including  one  sewing 
machine,  crockery,  tin  and  plated  ware,  calabashes  and  mats,  family  portraits  and 
photographs  and  their  necessary  frames,  all  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  household 
linen,  and  provisions  provided  for  household  use  sufficient  for  three  months. 

Sec.  3.  All  farming  implements  and  utensils  not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars;  also  two  oxen,  two  horses  or  mules,  and  their  harness;  food  for 
such  oxen,  horses  or  mules  for  one  month;  one  cart,  brake  or  wagon;  and  one  horse, 
one  set  of  single  harness  and  one  vehicle  belonging  to  any  person  who  is  maimed  or 
crippled. 

Sec.  4.  The  tools  or  implements  of  a  mechanic  or  artisan  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  trade;  the  instruments  and  chest  of  a  sui^geon,  physician,  surveyor 
and  dentist,  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  together  with  their  neces- 
sarjr  office  furniture  and  fixtures;  the  necessary  office  furniture,  fixtures,  blanks, 
stationerv  and  office  equipment  of  attorneys,  judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
rabbis;  the  typewriter,  one  desk  and  half  a  dozen  chairs  of  a  stenographer  or  type- 
writer; the  musical  instruments  of  every  teacher  of  music  used  by  them  in  giving 
instruction;  one  bicycle  when  the  same  is  used  by  ita  owner  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  his  regular  business  or  when  the  same  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
the  owner  to  and  from  his  place  of  business;  the  fishing  nets,  dips  and  seines,  ana 
the  boats,  with  their  tackle  and  equipment,  of  every  fisherman. 

Sec.  5.  Two  horses  or  two  mules  and  their  harness,  one  cart  or  wagon  or  stage,  one 
dra^  or  truck,  one  coupe  or  hack  or  carriage  for  one  or  two  horses,  by  the  use  of 
which  a  cartman,  drayman,  truckster,  huckster,  peddler,  hackman,  teamster,  or 
other  laborer  actually  earns  his  living;  and  one  horse  and  harness  and  one  vehicle 
used  by  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  practice  or  exercise 
of  his  business  or  profession. 

Sec.  6.  The  nautical  instruments  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  master,  officer  and 
seaman  of  any  steamship  or  other  vessel. 

Sec.  7.  All  books,  maps,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  manuscripts  of  every  kind, 
nature  and  description,  together  with  the  bookcases,  shelving,  cabinets  or  other 
devices  for  holding  the  same:  Proiided,  however ^  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
such  of  the  articles  herein  specified  as  are  kept  for  sale  by  anv  dealer  therein. 

Sec.  8.  The  wa^es  of  every  laborer  or  person  working  for  wages,  such  person 
being  the  head  of  a  family,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  every  other 
person  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  9.  The  proceeds  of  insurance  on,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of,  and  of  the 
property  in  this  act  mentioned,  for  the  period  of  three  months  from  the  date  such 
proceeds  are  received. 

Sec.  10.  No  property  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment  for, 
nor  from  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment  recovered  for  the  purchase  price 
thereof,  or  upon  a  judgment  of  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  thereon,  nor  for  taxes  or 
fines  or  any  aebt  due  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Sec.  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  this  24th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  17. — Protection  ofiaages  due  laborers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  partnership  or  corporation, 
within  this  Territory,  to  deduct  and  retain  any  part  or  portion  of  any  wages  due 
and  payable  to  any  laborer  or  employee,  or  to  collect  any  store  account,  offset  or 
counter  claim  without  the  written  consent  of  such  laborer  or  employee  or  by  action 
in  court  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec  2.  No  fines,  offsets  or  counter  claims  shall  be  collected,  deducted,  or  retained 
out  of  any  wages  due  and  payable  to  any  laborer  or  employee  by  any  person,  firm. 
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partnership  or  corporation,  in  this  Territory,  unless  by  action  in  court  and  jiifiiBrnit?r* 
therefor  first  obtained  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  partnership,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  «uit  prr^ 
vision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  pnaL 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pasasLge  axkd 
publication. 

Became  a  law  April  24,  1901,  without  the  signature  of  the  governor. 

KANSAS. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  180. — Railroad  employees — Voting, 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  employee  of  any  railroad  company,  bein|r  a 
qualified  elector  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  who  may,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  annaal 
or  biennial  election,  be  unavoidably  absent  from  his  township  or  ward  b^^ose  hii« 
duties  or  occupation  or  business  require  him  to  be  elsewhere  within  the  State,  t*> 
vote  for  county,  district  or  State  officers,  members  of  the  legislature,  members  of  con- 
gress and  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  any  voting 
precinct  where  he  may  present  himself  for  that  purpose  on  the  day  of  such  election, 
under  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  2.  The  voter  so  entitlea  to  vote  shall  present  himself  at  the  polls  in  any  pre- 
cinct in  the  State  where  he  may  be  on  such  election  day,  and  during  voting  hours, 
and  make  and  subscribe,  before  one  of  the  judges  of  election,  an  affidavit  in  substance 
as  follows: 

State  of  Kansas, County,  ss. 

1, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  resided  in  the  State  of  Kansas  mor^ 

than  six  months,  and  in  the  township  of (or  in  the ward  of  the  citv  of 

),  in  the  county  of ,  in  said  State,  more  than  thirty  days  next  preceding 

this  date,  and  am  in  all  respects  a  duly  qualified  electxjr  of  said ;  that  I  am  a 

,  and  that  Iwcause  of  my  duties  (or  occupation  or  business)  as  such 1 

am  recniired  to  \ye  absent  from  my  township  (or  ward)  on  this  day,  and  have  had 
and  will  have  no  opportunity  to  vote  there;  and  that  I  have  not  voted  elsewhere  at 
this  election. 

Any  judge  of  election  in  any  precinct  in  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  admin- 
ister the  oath  and  take  and  certify  such  affidavit.  Thereupon  the  affiant  shall  lie 
given  a  blank  official  ballot,  as  in  case  of  a  resident  voter,  and  shall  mark  the  same 
as  any  resident  voter  may,  and  shall  fold  the  same  and  hand  it  to  the  judges,  as  in 
case*  of  a  resident  voter,  but  such  ballot  shall  not  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  nor 
1)0  entertni  on  the  poll-l)ook8.  It  shall,  together  with  said  affidavit,  be  securely  sealed 
in  an  enveloi)e,  upon  the  back  of  which  one  of  the  judges  shall  write:  **The  ballot  of 

,  an  al)sent  voter  of township  (or  ward,  or  precinct  of  the ward, 

of  the  city  of ),  in  the  County  of ,"  which  shall  be  signed  by  one  of  said 

judges. 

Skc.  3.  All  such  envelopes  shall,  by  the  judges  of  the  election,  be  filed  with  the 
i»ounty  clerks  of  the  county  where  such  votes  were  cast  not  later  than  the  next  suc- 
ctHVling  <lay,  and  said  c*ounty  clerks  shall  immediately  mail  them,  postage  prepaid, 
to  the  ixmrity  clerks  of  the  respective  counties  where  such  votes  belong. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  said  absent  voter  resides  shall 
recei\"e  said  ballot,  and  shall  safely  keep  and  preserve  the  same  unopened  in  his 
office  until  the  boanl  of  county  commissioners  canvass  the  vote  accordmg  to  law,  at 
which  time  the  said  boanl  of  county  comroiasioners,  in  the  presence  of  said  county 
clerk  rfnd  no  other  person,  shall  o|H»n  said  envelope  and  record  the  said  ballot  upon 
the  poll-sheet  of  the  proper  precinct  or  ward  in  their  possession,  in  the  same  manner 
as  clerks  of  election  recorvi  votes,  and  in  so  canvassing  said  vote  the  board  of  countv 
commissioners  shall  count  the  votes  of  all  absent  voters  taken  as  herein  provided, 
and  add  the  same  to  the  total  of  the  poll-sheet,  in  arriving  at  the  total  result  of  the 
election  in  the  precinct  or  ward  where  said  voter  lives. 

Sec.  5.  Said  ballot,  when  so  opened  by  the  county  commissioners,  shall  be  sealed  in 

an  envelojie  wit  h  the  endon»emeut  thereon:  **  Vote  of  absent  voter  of ward, 

citv  (or  prei^inct^,**  and  the  same  shall  be  kept  in  the  county  clerk's  office  as  other 
liatlots  art*  ke|4  until  destroyed  actH>niing  to  law:  and  in  case'of  a  ctmtested  election 
the  same  nuiy  Iv  I'ounted  and  opene<i  as  in  other  casee.  The  boani  of  county  com- 
missioners and  the  county  r*    '     '       *^  county  wherein  any  vote  of  any  absent  \'oter 
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is  received  as  herein  provided  shall  keep  the  fact  of  such  vote  and  the  persons  for 
whom  the  same  is  recorded  and  contents  thereof  secret  and  shall  not  reveal  or 
divulj?e  the  same. 

Approved  March  22,  1901. 

Chapter  185. — Free  ptiblic  employment  offices, 

Sbction  1.  There  is  hereby  created  the  free  employment  bureau  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  employment  agencies  in  all  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class  within  the  State:  Provided,  That  any  city  of  the  second  class 
may,  by  resolution  of  the  mayor  and  council,  aispense  with  such  free  employment 
agency,  and  shall  notify  the  director  to  that  enect.  Said  bureau  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  an  oflBcer  designated  as  "director  of  free  em  ploy  ment,'* 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  within  ten  days  from  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act,  and  shall  hold  such  oflSce  iot  the  tenn  of  two  years  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualified.  Before  entering  upon  the  auties  of  the  office,  he  shall  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  as  provided  for  other  State  officers. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  such  director  of  free  employment  shall  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  prepare,  prescribe,  print,  and  transmit  to  the 
city  clerks  of  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  directions,  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  opening,  conduct  and  reports  of  free  employment  agencies  in  said  cities,  which 
directions,  rules  and  regulations  said  director  may  amend,  add  to  or  revise  from  time 
to  time.  Said  director  shall  also  prepare  all  needful  or  proper  forms  to  be  used  by 
such  agencies,  and  shall  cause  blanks  and  all  blank  books  to  be  prepared  by  the 
State  printer,  and  shall  forward  supplieb  thereof  to  all  such  city  clerks  for  use  of  such 
agencies;  all  work  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  done  bv  the  State  printer,  upon  the 
requisition  of  said  director,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  printing  committee. 
Sec.  3.  Within  thirty  days  after  such  directions,  rules  and  regulations  shall  have 
been  received  by  any  city  clerk,  the  mayor  and  council  shall  comply  with  the  direc- 
tions of  said  director  as  to  the  opening  and  preparing  to  maintain  a  free  employment 
agency  and  for  the  expense  thereof;  and  if  no  such  provisions  be  made,  the  duties 
0?  free  employment  agent  shall  devolve  upon  the  city  clerk,  who  shall  perform  the 
same,  and  his  office  shall  be  the  free  employment  agency  of  said  city. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  free  employment  agent  of  every  city  to  register, 
as  directed  by  the  directions  of  the  director  of  free  employment,  every  person  desir- 
ing to  employ  any  person  and  every  person  desiring  employment;  ana  it  shall  be 
the  strict  legal  right  of  every  such  person  to  so  register  and  to  enjoy  all  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  employment  agency  free  from  any  chai^  or  expens*e  whatever. 
Reports  to  the  director  of  free  emplojrment  shall  tie  made  by  such  agencies  as  often 
ana  as  to  such  matters  as  he  may  require.  Every  person  shall  be  notified  of  employ- 
ment open  in  the  order  of  his  or  her  registration  for  that  employment  by  such  agent 
where  registered.  All  other  details  shall  be  fixed  by  the  director  of  free  employnient. 
Sec.  5.  The  reports  of  such  agencies  shall  be  made  to  the  director  of  free  employ- 
ment as  he  may  require,  and  shall  be  tabulated  and  classified,  and  such  persons  as 
have  not  secured  employment  or  notice  of  employment  where  registered  shall  be 
notified  by  the  director  where  such  employment  may  be  had,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
made.  The  director  shall  embody  in  n is  annual  report  such  tabulations  of  the  work 
performed  by  such  agencies  in  the  State,  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
proper  for  the  information  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  city  clerk  snail  fail  or  refuse  to  carry  out  in  good  faith,  in  a  reason- 
ably fair  and  eflBcient  manner,  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  this  act  or  by  the  direc- 
tion, rules  and  regulations  of  the  director  of  free  employment,  he  shall  forfeit  his  office 
as  such  free  employment  officer,  and  be  removed  therefrom  :  Provided^  Such  removal 
shall  not  affect  the  tenure  of  his  office  as  to  its  other  duties.  Any  agent  provided 
for  and  appointed  by  any  city  to  conduct  a  free  employment  ajgency  under  this  act 
shall  be  removed  by  the  mayor  at  any  time  when  requested  in  writing  by  ten  or 
more  electors  of  saici  city,  upon  a  showing  being  made  that  such  agent  refused  or 
faile<l  to  perform  the  duties  as  required  by  this  act.  In  case  of  the  removal  or  resig- 
nation for  any  cause  of  the  free  employment  agent  in  any  city,  the  mayor  of  such 
city  shall  immediately  appoint  a  qualified  person  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

Sec.  7.  The  director  of  free  employment  shall  keep  and  maintain  an  office,  and 
the  executive  council  is  hereby  directed  to  provide  for  said  director  a  suitable  room, 
properly  furnished  for  the  use  of  said  director. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  said  director  to  secure  and  list,  as  far  as 
practicable,  from  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  the  number  of  extra  laborers 
required  for  the  harvest  season  in  each  community,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
labor  for  the  harvest  season  to  meet  such  demand,  and  to  provide  employment  for 
any  idle  labor  seeking  employment. 
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Sbc.  9.  The  director  of  free  employment  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  twelve  hondred 
dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  as  other  State  oflBcere.  The  further  sum  of  five  htm- 
dred  dollars  annually  for  postage  and  express  is  hereby  allowed  for  the  use  of  oaid 
director  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tnis  act. 

Approved  March  29,  1901. 

Chapter  187. — Seaii  for  female  employees. 

Seciion  1.  The  proprietor,  manager  or  person  having  chai^  of  any  mercantile 
establishment,  store,  shop,  hotel,  restaurant  or  other  place  where  women  or  giHs  are 
employed  as  clerks  or  help  therein  in  this  State  shall  provide  chairs,  stools  or  other 
contrivances  for  the  comfortable  use  of  such  female  employees,  and  shall  permit  the 
use  of  same  by  such  female  employees  for  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  for 
rest  when  not  actively  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

Sec.  2.  Any  proprietor,  mana^r  or  other  person  violating  the  preceding  eectioo 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  May  1,  1901. 

Chapter  229. — Wages  preferred. 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  receiver  shall  be  appointed  of  the  estate  of  any  corporation, 
copartnership,  or  individual,  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  whenever  any  corpora- 
tion, copartnership  or  individual  shall  make  a  general  assignment  for  the  ben^t  of 
the  creaitors  of  such  corporation,  copartnership,  or  individual,  the  wages  due  to  all 
laborers  or  employees  other  than  oflficers  of  such  corporation,  accruing  within  the 
six  months  immediately  preceding  such  appointment  of  a  receiver  or  such  as^gn- 
ment,  shall  be  preferred  to  every  other  aebt  or  claim  against  such  corporation, 
copartnership,  or  individual,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  receiver  or  assignee  of  soch 
corporation,  copartnership  or  individual  from  the  moneys  thereof  which  shall  first 
come  into  the  hands  of  such  receiver  or  assignee. 

Approved  May  1,  1901. 

Chapter  256. — SUtie  association  of  miners — Secretary  of  mining,  indxtstriesy  etc 

Section  1.  Whenever  seven  or  more  miners  whose  usual  occupation  is  to  mine  coal 
for  wages  shall  now  be  organized  or  shall  hereafter  organize  as  a  miners'  union  in 
any  county,  city  or  mining  camp  in  the  State,  and  shall  choose  a  delegate  or  dele- 
gates to  the  State  association  of  miners,  as  such  union  may  be  under  this  act  entitled, 
such  delegate  or  delegates  shall,  being  duly  certified  to  the  secretary  of  said  State 
association  by  the  presiding  officer  and  secretary  of  such  union,  be  admitted  to  and 
become  a  member  or  members  of  the  State  association  of  miners  until  the  first  Mon- 
day in  February  next  following,  and  until  the  successor  or  successors  of  such 
deflate  or  delegates  shall  have  been  chosen  and  admitted:  Provided,  That  at  any 
time  any  such  union  may  recall  its  delegate  or  any  or  all  of  its  dele^tes  by  choosing 
and  certifying  a  successor  or  successors.  Each  union  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dele^ 
gate,  and  to  one  additional  delegate  for  every  fifty,  or  major  fraction  of  fifty,  mem- 
bers of  such  union:  Provided,  Such  union  shall  have  been  organized  three  months 
preceding  the  then  next  annual  meeting  of  said  State  association,  and  shall  have  cer- 
tified said  organization,  by  its  presiding  officer  and  secretary,  to  the  secretary  of  said 
State  association  three  months  preceding  said  annual  meeting^  and  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  during  such  portion  thereof  as  it  shall  have  existed,  shall  have  com- 
plied with  the  requests  of  the  secretary  of  said  State  association  for  statistics  and 
mformations.  Any  union  may,  at  its  option,  authorize  a  single  delegate  to  cast  all 
the  votes  to  which  such  union  may  be  entitled,  provided  that  no  delegate  shall  cast 
more  than  ^\e  votes. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  first  Monday  in  February  every  year  the  delegates  elected  to  said 
State  association  of  miners  shall  assemble  at  the  State  capitol,  at  an  hour  and  place 
to  be  fixed  by  the  secretary  in  his  annual  call  therefor,  to  be  mailed  to  each  union 
at  least  ten  days  before  such  assembling.  The  delegates  present  at  the  time  and 
place  fixed  for  said  assembly  shall  be  deemed  a  quorum,  competent  to  transact  all 
Dusiness  to  l)e  done.  The  delegates  shall  elect  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secre- 
tary, and  said  secretary  shall  be  known  officially  as  State  secretary  of  mine  indus- 
tries, and  shall  be  ex  officio  State  mine  inspector,  and  shall  collect  and  publish  sta- 
tistics of  mine  industries  of  the  State.  Said  officials  shall  constitute  the  executive 
bOlUti  of  said  asHociation,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  next  annual  meettng 
~  the  election  of  their  successors;  but  upon  the  demand  of  the  presiding  offiooa 
unions  at  any  time,  the  president  shall  immediately  convene  the  delegates  Iqr 
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special  call,  issued  in  like  manner  as  the  annual  call,  for  the  pnrpoFe  of  electing  a 
successor  to  said  secretary;  and  if  at  the  said  election  another  person  shall  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  he  shall  immediately  be  entitled  to  succeed  said  secretary 
in  all  his  functions.     One  so  elected  may  be  removed  in  like  manner. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  every  union  shall  promptly  and  fully  answer  all  requests  for 
statistics  or  other  information  which  the  State  secretary  of  mine  industries  shall  make. 
Said  secretary  shall  have  a  discretion  to  treat  any  information  called  for  by  him  as 
confidential,  and  to  so  state  his  request  therefor;  and  no  information  so  obtained  shall 
be  subject  to  inspection  by  any  person  not  an  officer  or  delegate  of  the  said  State  asso- 
ciation. No  union  failing  to  answer  requests  for  statistics  or  information  shall  be 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  then  next  annual  meeting.  The  annual  report  of 
said  secretary  of  mine  industries  shall  be  published  as  the  reports  of  other  State 
officers.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  as 
other  State  salaries  are  paid,  and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  for  expenses. 
By  permission  of  the  executive  council,  he  may  appoint  one  deputy  mine  inspector 
in  each  of  the  following  counties:  Crawford,  Cherokee,  Osage,  and  Leavenworth: 
Provided^  No  deputy  mine  inspector  shall  be  appointed  in  the  county  in  which  the 
State  mine  inspector  resides.  Said  deputy  mine  inspectors  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  State  mine  inspector,  and  hold  their  positions  at  his  pleasure. 
They  shall  each  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  three  dollars  per  day  for 
each  dav  actually  employed,  and  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses,  account  and 
time  to  be  auditea  by  the  secretary  and  certified  to  the  State  auditor  for  payment 
monthly. 

Approved  February  15,  1901. 

Chapter  257. — Mine  regulations —  Ventilation — Inspection. 

Section  1.  Every  mine  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal 
mines  or  underground  workings  of  the  character  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act 
shall  provide  and  maintain,  for  every  mine  under  his  direction,  management,  or 
control,  ample  means  of  veitilation,  providing  a  constant  and  adequate  supply  of 
pure  air  to  every  person  wo.'kmg  in  such  mine.  On  and  after  October  1,  1901,  as  to 
every  mine  alreatfy  in  operation,  and  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
next  after  the  opening  of  any  new  mine  hereafter  for  operation,  said  air  shall  be  split 
into  at  least  four  separate  currents,  so  as  to  give  a  full  and  separate  current  of  air  to 
each  quarter-section  of  the  mine,  and  so  as  to  supply  to  every  person  working  in  the 
mine  at  his  working  place  at  least  one  hundrea  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  minute. 
All  openings  to  worked-out  or  abandoned  portions  of  every  operated  mme  shall  be 
securely  gobbed  and  blocked  off  from  the  operated  portions  thereof,  so  as  to  protect 
every  person  working  in  such  mine  from  all  danger  that  can  be  caused  or  produced 
by  such  worked-out  or  abandoned  portions  of  said  mines.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
use  a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  any  mine  in  which  explosive  gases  are 
germinated. 

Sec.  2.  If,  in  any  coal  mine  or  underground  workings  of  the  character  mentioned 
in  section  1  of  this  act,  or  in  any  portion  of  such  mine  or  workings,  because  of  improper 
or  inadequate  ventilation,  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  or  noxious  or  explosive 
erases,  inadequate  or  improper  air  ways  or  air  gates,  or  the  use  or  presenc'e,  with  the 
Knowledge,  connivance  or  consent  of  the  operator  or  person  in  charge  of  said  mine,  for 
illuminating  purposes,  of  oil  other  than  lard  or  other  equally  safe  first-class  oil,  lack  of 
adequate  and  lawful  stairways,  break-throughs,  or  manholes,  or  for  any  other  reasons 
within  the  power  of  the  operator,  owner,  or  lessee,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care, 
to  remove  or  guard  against,  or  cause  to  be  removed  or  guanied  against,  be  or  becomes 
injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  of  persons  working  in  such 
mine  or  part  of  mine,  the  State  mine  inspector  may  maintain  action  in  the  name  of 
the  State  to  enjoin  the  working  of  such  mine  or  such  part  of  such  mine  until  the  court 
shall  be  satisfie<l  by  proper  showing  that  said  mine  has  been  made  and  will  be  kept 
safe  for  persons  to  work  in  or  be  present  in  without  injury  to  health  or  danger  to  life 
or  limb.  Fifteen  days'  written  notice  of  the  application  for  such  injunction  shall  be 
served  by  the  State  mine  inspector  upon  the  agent,  superintendent  or  other  person  in 
active  charge  of  said  mine.  Sucli  application  may  be  heard,  and  granted  or  denied, 
at  any  place  where  the  district  judge  may  be  or  where  the  district  court  may  be  in 
session  within  the  judicial  district  in  which  said  mine  is  situated,  at  the  time  fixed 
in  said  notice;  and  if  the  district  judge  be  absent  from  the  district  at  the  time  fixed 
in  said  notice  for  the  hearing,  said  application  may  be  heard,  and  granted  or  denied, 
by  the  district  judge  of  the  judicial  district  wherever  he  may  be  found.  If  satisfied 
that  the  danger  alleged  is  imminent  and  that  delay  might  endanger  life  or  limb,  the 
judge  or  court  mav  at  any  time  during  said  period  of  fifteen  days  issue  a  restraining 
order  to  prevent  the  working  of  said  mine  or  such  y>&ri  of  said  mine  in  the  meantime. 
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The  injunction  need  not  be  served,  but  shall  be  in  force  frona  and  after  the  order 
allowing  it  against  the  defendants  served  with  the  original  notice.     If  a  restmining 
order  is  granted,  it  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  notice  thereof  reaches  the  defendant 
in  the  case,  and  such  restraining  order  herein  provided  for  shall  be  served  on  the 
agent,  superintendent  or  other  person  in  active  charge  of  said  mine,  and  such  service 
shall  bind  the  owner  or  owners,  operator  or  operators,  and  leasee  or  leasees,  as  if  per- 
sonally served.     No  bond  shall  be  required  wnere  such  injunction  is  allowed.     Any 
person  violating  such  injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be  punished  aa  for  direct 
contempt  of  the  court  issuing  it  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  doliars  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  leai 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  the  judge  thereof.     It  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  every  county  attorney  and  every  deputy  county  attomev,  on  application 
of  the  State  mine  inspector,  to  prosecute  actions  under  this  act,  ana  in  that  manner 
to  diligently  enforce  the  provisions  hereof.    If  anv  county  attorney  or  deputy  count  j 
attorney  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  bring  such  action  for  an  injunction  for  ten  dava  after 
written  request  by  the  State  mine  inspector,  or  shall  neglect  or  fail  to  difigently 
prosecute  such  action  or  any  proceeding  to  enjforce  such  an  injunction  or  reetraininff 
order,  such  county  attorney  shall  forfeit  his  office  for  neglect  of  official  duty;  ana 
upon  written  request  by  the  State  mine  inspector,  showing  the  facts  as  to  such  failure, 
refusal,  or  neglect,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  at  once  bring  and 
diligently  prosecute  auo  warranto  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  such  county  attor- 
ney.    If  tne  plaintiff  in  any  action  or  |)roceeding8  brought  under  this  act  shall  be 
defeated,  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  located  shall  pay  the  costs  therein,  but  if 
the  plaintiff  prevails  in  any  such  action  or  proceeding,  the  county  attorney  or  deputy 
(guilty  attorney  who  prosecutes  such  action  or  proceeding  shah  receive  an  attorney's 
fee  of  twenty  dollars,  to  l)e  taxed  and  collected  as  a  part  of  the  costs. 
Approved  March  8,  1901. 

MONTANA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Pagb  24. — Honrn  of  labor. 

Article  III,  section  19,  paragraph  5.  Any  person  subject  to  the  payment  of  road 
poll  tax  in  any  district  may,  in  lieu  thereof,  work  on  the  roads  in  such  district  at  the 
rate  of  two  dollars  per  day  of  eight  hours,  until  he  shall  have  worked  out  such  poll 
tax;  *  *  *  Eight  hours  lalx)r,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  eight  hours 
actual  labor  upon  the  roads  or  highways,  exclusive  of  the  time  consumed  in  going  to 
and  from  such  lalx)r. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 

Pacjb  62. — Hoars  of  labor. 

Section  1.  The  period  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines 
or  workings,  shall  l)e  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where 
life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Sec.  2.  The  perio<l  of  employment  of  workingmen  in  smelters,  stamp  mills, 
sampling  works,  c^oncentrators,  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  of  ores, 
and  refining  of  ores  or  metals,  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  eases  of 
emergency  where  life  or  projHjrty  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons,  body  corporate,  agent,  manager  or  employer  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  one  (1)  or  two  (2)  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall,  for  each  offense, 
l)e  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  (1) 
month,  or  more  tnan  six  (6)  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  4.  All  act«,  or  parts  of  acts,  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  ninety  days  after  its  passage 
and  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  February  2,  1901. 

Page  68. — Inspection^  elc.^  of  mines. 

Section  1.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
^nt  one  coal  mine  inspector  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 
iate  of  his  appointment  unless  otherwise  removed  by  the  governor. 
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Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  oflSce  of  coal  mine  inspector  until  he  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  30  years,  and  been  actually  employed  at  coal  minine,  ten 
years  prior  to  his  appointment,  and  shall  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the 
different  systems  of  coal  mining  and  working  and  properly  ventilating  coal  mmes, 
and  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  of  noxious  gases  of  coal  mines,  and  of  the 
various  ways  of  expelling  the  same  from  said  mines.  Said  inspector  shall  be  a 
graduate  oi  some  recognized  school  of  mines  and  mining  engineei:ing,  and  hold  a 
diploma  from  same,  which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  governor  before  appointed; 
and  further  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  inspector,  when  not  engaged  in  examining 
coal  mines,  to  inspect  quartz  mines  if  called  upon  by  the  governor  to  do  so. 

Sbc.  3.  Said  coal  mine  inspector  shall  before  entering  upon  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office,  shall  [sic]  take  an  oath  to  faithfuUy  discharge  the  same  m  an 
impartial  manner*  and  for  the  faithful  performance  thereof;  he  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  all  other  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  coal-mine  inspector  to  carefully  examine  all 
coal  mines  that  may  be  in  operation  in  this  State  at  least  once  every  two  months  and 
oftener  if  necessary,  to  see  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  safety  to  all  work- 
men that  may  be  engaged  in  said  coal  mine,  and  to  see  that  provisions  of  section 
3360,  3361,  3362,  3363,  3:S64,  3366,  3366,  3367,  3368,  3369,  3360,  3361,  3362,  3363,  3364, 
and  3366,  chapter  20,  article  1,  part  3,  title  7,  of  the  Political  Code  of  Montana  per- 
taining to  the  regulation  of  coal  mine«  are  strictly  observed ;  and  all  other  legislation 
that  may  be  enacted  governing  coal  mines,  ana  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  coal  mine  inspector  after  teing  notified  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  coroner,  in 
the  district  wherem  accidents  may  occur  to  immediately  investigate  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  coal  mine  inspector  while  in  office  shall  not  act  as  agent  for  any 
corporation,  superintendent  or  manager  of  any  mine,  and  shall  in  no  manner  what- 
ever be  under  the  employ  of  mining  companies,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  coal 
mine  inspector  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year  to  make  a  report 
to  the  governor,  of  his  proceedings  as  such  coal  mine  inspeictor,  and  the  conditions 
of  each  and  every  coal  mine  in  the  State,  stating  therein  all  accidents  that  may  have 
happened  in  or  about  said  mine,  and  to  set  fortn  in  said  report  all  such  information 
that  may  be  proper  and  beneficial  and  also  to  make  such  suggestion  as  he  may  deem 
important  as  to  any  further  le^^islation  on  the  subject  of  coalniining. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  coal  mines  to  visit,  enter  and  examine  any 
coal  mine  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  of  the  same  in 
regard  to  its  safety,  ventilation  and  means  of  egress,  and  for  this  purpose  he  must  have 
access  at  any  and  all  times  to  any  mine  in  the  State  for  the  purFK)seof  inspection,  but 
the  working  of  such  mine  must  not  be  obstructed  or  impeded  during  sucn  examina- 
tion; the  inspection  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  or  agent 
of  the  mine  being  examined,  but  they  must  render  such  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  inspector  to  make  the  examination. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  March  18,  1901. 

Page  66. —  Weighing  coal  at  mines. 

Section  1.  The  weighman  employed  at  any  mine  shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  to  do  justice  between  employer  and  employee,  and  to  truly  and  correctly 
weigh  the  output  of  coal  from  the  mmes  as  herein  provided.  The  miners  employed 
by  or  engaged  in  working  for  any  mine  owner,  operator  or  lessee  of  any  mine  m  this 
State  shall  have  the  privilege,  if  they  desire  of  employing  at  their  own  expense  a 
check  weighman,  who  shall  have  like  equal  rights,  powers  and  privileges  in  the 
weighing  of  coal  as  the  regular  weighman,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  oath  and  pen- 
alties as  the  regular  weighman.  Said  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  kept  conspicuously 
posted  in  the  wei^h  office,  and  any  weigher  of  coal  or  person  so  employed,  who 
shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  any  owner,  operator 
or  agent  of  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  who  shall  forbid  or  hinder  miners  employing 
or  using  a  check  weighman  as  herein  provided,  or  who  shall  prevent  or  willfully 
obstruct  any  such  check  weighman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  oe  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  tine  and  imprisonment,  proceedings  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction.  Whenever  the  insi>ector  of  mines, 
or  deputy  inspector  of  mines  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  provisionn  of  this  section  have 
been  willfully  violated,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  forthwith  inform  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  any  such  violation,  together  with  all  the  facts  withm  his  knowledge  and  the 
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prosecuting  attorney  shall  thereupon  investigate  the  charges  so  preferred,  and  if  he 
be  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  been  violated,  it  shall  be  his  dnty 
to  prosecute  the  person  or  persons  guilty  thereof. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  having  or  using  any  scale  or  scales  for  the  purpose 
of  weighing  the  output  of  coal  at  mines,  so  arranged  or  constructed  that  frandalent 
weighing  may  be  done  thereby,  or  who  shall  knowingly  resort  to  or  employ  any 
means  whatsoever,  by  reason  oi  which  such  coal  is  not  correctly  weighea  aiid  re- 
ported in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be  aeemeid  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction,  for  each  such  offense,  be  punished    by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollar^  or'l>* 
imprisonment  iu  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  or  by  tx*ih 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  eompetenl 
jurisdiction. 

See.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  Mnd 
approval. 

Approved  February  19,  1901. 

Page  147. — Payment  of  wages. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  corporaUon  <w 
trust,  or  the  business  manager  or  agent  of  any  such  pennon,  firm,  company,  corpora- 
tion or  trust,  to  sell,  give,  deliver  or  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  per- 
son employed  by  him,  or  it  in  payment  of  wages  due  or  to  become  due,  any  t*cript 
[scrip],  token,  check,  draft,  order,  credit,  or  any  book  of  account  or  other  evident* 
of  indebtedness  payable  to  bearer  or  his  assignees,  except  as  hereinafter  provideii, 
but  such  wages  snail  be  paid  only  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, or  by  eheik 
or  draft  drawn  upon  some  bank  in  which  such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation 
or  trust,  or  the  agent  or  business  manager  of  such  person,  firm,  company,  coipora- 
tion  or  trust,  has  money  upon  deposit  to  cash  the  same,  and  no  assignment  of  any 
wages  due,  or  to  become  due  to  any  employee,  shall  be  made  to  any  person,  firm, 
company,  corporation  or  trust,  or  the  business  mana^r  or  agent  of  any  such  pen*ou, 
firm,  company,  corporation  or  trust,  or  to  any  one  interested,  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  finn,  company,  corporation  or  trust,  employing  said  laborer.     And  any  cou- 
trai^t  to  the  contrary  shall  be  void:    Provided ^  however ^  This  shall  not  prevent  ranch- 
men, farmers,  lumber  camps,  or  mining  camps  from  supplying  their  employees  or 
paying  said  employees  in  other  than  cash  or  check  where  there  is  no  bank  or  other 
store  than  that  owned  by  said  employers  at  which  said  employees  may  purchase  8U|>- 
plies,  or  cash  their  banliable  chet'ks  received  for  their  labor. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  company,  corporation  or  trust,  or  agent  or  busineee  mana- 
ger of  such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or  trust,  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  or.  more  than 
five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  not  less  than 
one  month,  or  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  immediately  upon  its  passage  and  approval  by 
the  governor. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Page  169. — Kidnaping. 

Section  1.  Section  380  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  Montana  shall  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  380.  Every  person  who  willfully — 

Seizes,  confines,  inveigles  or  kidnaps,  another  with  intent  to  cause  him,  without 
authority  of  law,  to  be  secretly  confined  or  imprisoned  within  this  State,  or  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  State,  or  in  any  way  held  to  service  or  kept  or  detained  against  his 
or  her  will  or  against  the  will  of  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian,  whether  such  guardian 
be  natural  or  appointed,  *  *  *  is  jruilty  of  kidnaping  and  is  puniahable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 
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NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  30. — lAcensingy  examination,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  this  State  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act:  Provided,  hovever.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply 
to  or  affect  any  |)erson  who  is  now  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sbc.  2.  A  Doard  of  examiners  to  consist  of  three  (3)  })er8ons  is  hereby  created  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  each  person  appointed  to  act  on  said  board  must  be 
a  practical  oarber,  who  has  been  practicing  his  profession  in  the  State  of  North 
Datcota  for  the  past  five  (5)  years. 

Each  member  of  the  board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  (2)  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  except  in  the  case  of  tne  first  board,  whose 
members  shall  serve  one  (1),  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  years  respectively,  as  specified 
in  their  appointment. 

Each  member  of  said  board  shall  give  a  bond  of  five  thousand  ($5,000)  dollars 
with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  take  the  oath  provided  b^^  law  for  public  ofhcers. 
Vacancies  on  said  board  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  expiration  of  the  term  of 
any  member  thereof,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  the  same  class  of  persons 
to  which  the  deceased  or  retiring  member  belonged. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  shall  have 
its  headc^uarters  at  the  State  capitol;  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  secretary 
and  president  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  three  (|3)  dol- 
lars per  day  for  actual  service  and  ten  (10)  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  actually 
traveled  in  attending  the  meeting  of  said  board,  wnich  compensation  shall  be  paid 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board:  Provided,  That  the 
said  compensation  and  mileage  shall  in  no  event  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor,  which  report 
shall  contain  a.  full  statement  of  its  receipts,  and  disbursements  of  the  board  of  the 
preceding  two  (2)  years,  also  a  full  statement  of  its  doing  and  proceedings  and  such 
recommendations  as  to  it  may  seem  proper  looking  to  the  better  carrying  out  of  the 
intents  and  purposes  of  this  act,  which  report  shall  not  be  printed  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  iund  herein  provided  for. 

Any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  board  at  the  time  of  making 
such  report  snail  be  kept  by  him  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  board  and  to  be 
disbursed  by  hun  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary'  of  the  said 
board. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  (4)  times  in  each 
year  in  at  least  four  (4)  different  cities  in  this  State,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it 
may  determine,  notice  of  such  meetings  to  be  given  by  a  publication  thereof  at  least 
ten  (10)  days  before  such  meetings,  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county  where 
such  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State  shall, 
within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of 
said  board  an  aflldavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence  and  length  of  time  during 
which,  and  the  place  where  he  has  practiced  such  occupation,  and  shall  pay  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  two  ($2)  dollars  and  a  certificate  of  registration  entitling  him 
to  practice  said  occupation  shall  thereupon  be  issued  to  him. 

BBC.  8.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act 
shall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
board  an  examination  fee  of  five  ($5)  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said 
Ix^rd,  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  persons,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  by  said  board  prescribed,  which  rules  and  regulations,  shall  require  that 
said  apphcant  shall  present  to  said  board  a  certificate  from  some  reputable  physician 
designated  by  said  board  to  the  effect  that  said  applicant  is  free  from  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  age  of  nineteen  (19) 
years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  has  either 
(a)  Btudi^  the  trade  for  three  years  as  art  apprentice  under  a  qualified  and  practicing 
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IwrlnTor  (b)  stiiditil  tlie  tradu  for  at  least  three  veara  in  a  prtiperlv  appointed  »r.'! 
i'(i:ii1ui-UhI  ImrhiT  eutiiiol  under  the  instructions  ol  a  competent  oarbt^r,  or  (i-)  pnfc- 
luvt\  tlui  traile  in  unutlier  Stat«  for  at  leaHt  three  (3)  yeare.  and  ix  poaseHsed  ol  ti^ 
nijiiiHilc  Hltill  in  Maid  trade  to  properly  perform  all  the  dutiw  thereof,  inchxluig  hi.- 
ululity  in  the  preiiartitiou  of  toolH,  shaving,  hair  L-utting,  and  all  tbe  dutjee  an) 
MTvin-H  inciilciit  thereto,  and  is  potweuaed  of  HufBcient  knowledge  ooiiofimint;  litr 
iiJTUinon  difteaoes  of  the  face  and  SKin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreacliiig  there- >i 
ill  tho  practice  of  tuiid  trade;  his  name  aliall  be  entered  by  the  board  in  the  r^vi^r 
hcretifter  provitktl  for,  and  a  certificate  of  registration  uhall  be  iaaued  to  liini,  anthor- 
ixinK  liim  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State:  A«t'i(Je(J,  That  whenever  it  app(«i> 
"  It  applica:it  Iihk  acquireil  hiu  knowledge  of  said  trade  in  a  t»rber  echool,  the  Ikju\j 
"  '     '    '  '     ■    ■■  jirsaid  barber  school,  is  p  '  ■   -    . 

iiiicient  training  in  euch  ti 

All  |)t-r><i>nH  uiiikitiK  application  for  exaniinatioD  under  the  p  ... 

xbiill  U'  allowtnl  lo  praclice  the  occu|iation  of  barbering  until  the  next  regular  nitrt- 
iiig  of  Hiiid  luianl.  iVrtiflcat(>s  of  rcjiiirtration  provided  tor  in  this  act,  shall  be  v»IW 
for  line  vear  from  the  date  thereof,  but  xliall  be  renewed  by  said  boanl  upou  appbtii- 
tioti  wiOiiu  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  thereof  and  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to 
Uic  Iri'imurcr  of  Miid  Imard,  which  apnlicatioii  Hliall  Im;  accompanied  by  a  i.'ertificau 
fiiiiii  u  plivHii'iuti  a]>prove<l  by  said  Ixiard,  stating  that  said  applicant  is  free  from 
c.mtii*"iotin  or  inftTtioiis  diHcascM. 

;^»'.  1).  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  «iid  Iniilc  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practico  the  same  under  this  act,  iior  fruuj 
H'l'viiig  us  a  student  In  any  barber  school  for  the  teacliinij  of  such  trade  under  the 
lusiructions  of  a  (lualified  barber:  I'mtiiletl,  That  in  shops  where  there  are  two  or 
iiKire  liarlxsrs  there  shall  not  lie  more  than  one  apprentice  to  two  barbers  authorized 
under  this  act  tu  practii^  said  occupation. 

Sue.  10.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certilieat^  of  reine<tra- 
tion  is  issiie^l  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  l>oard  and  a  signature  of  it^ 
president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitle<l  to  piactine  the 
tiiH'ujwtion  of  barl)er  in  this  State,  tor  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  and 
it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  cord  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  front  of  his  working  chair,  where  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  al  1  per- 
sons whom  he  may  serve. 

Sifl'.  11,  Said  Ixwrd  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  names  of  all 
'    whom  certificatei>  are  issued  tinder  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  lie  at 
1  to  public  inspection. 

.  ^atboard  shall  have  power  to  revokeany  certificate  of  regintration  granted 

by  it  under  thisaci,  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime,  (b)  habitual  drmikenncss  for  six  (0) 
months,  imnK-diately  prwsding  the  time  of  rei^iving  notiw  of  a  charge  thereof  duly 
made,  as  hereinafter  provided,  (c)  gross  incomjtetency,  or  (d)  contt^ions  or  inttv- 
tious  dirHtases:  I'lwiiM,  Ttiat  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  the  holder 
tliere<if  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges  against  him,  and  slutl] 
at  a  iliiy  spei'ified  in  said  notice,  at  least  (5)  five  days  after  the  servii-e  thereof,  be 
given  a  public  hearing  and  hdl  opportunity  to  produce  ttalimoiiy  in  his  behalf  and 
to  (Kinfroiit  the  witnesses  against  him.  Any  )>ersons  whose  certificate  has  been 
so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  (HO)  days,  apply  to  have  the  sanw 
r^yranted  and  the  same  shall  be  regrauted  to  him  upon  a  satisfartory  showing  that 
the  disc)ualiH cation  has  ccasett. 

Sk)'.  13.  To  shave  or  trun  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  wrson  for  hire  or  renaid 
riHvivcd  by  the  person  periorming  such  service,  or  any  ottier  person  shall  be  con- 
st^ll^l  as  practicing  the  occufiation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Skc.  14-  Anv  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained 
H  c^'riillcate  of  reuiiitration,  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  willfully  employing  a  harber 
ttlui  has  not  such  certilicate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  iiualified  to  practice  such 
m^iiiuiliou  under  this  act,  or  violation  of  anv  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  guilty 
it(  a  iiiiiflli'iiuiLnur,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  lie  ]iiinishe<l  by  a  fine  of  not  kge 
ilmu  ti'U  if  HI)  dollars  or  more  tlian  one  hundred  ($100)  <lollBrs,  or  by  imprisomuent 
„  ilic  .■.•iiiitv  jail  not  less  than  ten  (10)  davs  or  more  than  ninety  (90)  days. 
\,>,.».M-rMarch '2,  1901. 

CllAiTEii  76.~~Exfmpfuni  from  ereniiion,  etc. 

^tions  324,  328,  and  333  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  theSlateof 
l>eiiig  secUons  5518  6S22  and  552)j  of  the  lU'vised  Codes  of  1895  of 
rth  Dakota,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
,   In  addition  to  the  properly  mentione<l  in  the  preceding  section,  the 
lily  may,  by  himself  or  hi.s  agent,  select  from  all  other  oi  his  pereooal 
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property,  not  absolutely  exempt,  goods,  chattels,  merchandise,  money  or  other 
personal  property,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  thousand  dollars  in  value, 
which  is  also  exempt  and  must  be  chosen  and  appraised  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  5522.  The  three  appraisers  so  selected  must  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before 
the  sheriff  or  other  officer,  to  be  attached  to  the  inventory  of  appraisement,  that 
they  will  truly,  honestly  and  impartially  appraise  the  property  of  tne  debtor.  The 
property  must  be  appraised  at  the  actual  value  of  the  several  articles  at  the  place 
where  they  are  situated  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  and  must  be  set  down  in  an 
inventory  by  articles  or  by  lots,  when  definitely  descriptive,  with  the  value  opposite. 
From  the  appraisement  so  made,  if  over  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the 
debtor,  his  agent  or  attorney,  may  select  the  amount  in  value  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  the  alternative  in  order  of  each  class,  leaving  the  remainder,  if  any,  subject 
to  l^i^al  process. 

Sec.  5528.  A  partnership  firm  can  claim  but  one  exemption  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  value  or  alternative  property,  when  so  applicable,  instead  thereof,  out  of  the 
partnership  property.  All  partnership  property  claimed  as  exempt  shall  constitute 
a  part  of  the  exemptions  of  the  several  partners,  the  same  being  divided  in  propor- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  assets,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  aggre- 
gate exemptions  of  the  several  partners  exceed  the  amoimt  which  would  have  been 
allowed  to  them  if  the  partnersnip  had  not  existed. 

Sec.  2.  Provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect 
any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act 

Approved  March  12,  1901. 

Chapter  77. — Exemption  from  execution^  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  5526,  Revised  Codes,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5526.  No  personal  property,  except  abfiolute  exemptions,  shall  be  exempt 
from  execution  or  attachment  in  an  action  for  laborers*  or  mechanics'  wages,  or  for  a 
debt  incurred  for  property  obtained  under  false  pretenses;  and  no  personal  property 
shall  be  exempt  irom  such  process  in  an  action  for  the  collection  of  the  bills  of  a 
legally  practicing  physician  or  nurse  for  professional  service  or  medicine,  or  in  an 
action  for  the  collection  of  a  bill  for  board,  medicine  or  attendance  furnished  patients 
at  any  hospital  in  this  State,  except  absolute  exemptions  and  household  and  Kitchen 
furniture,  stoves  and  two  cows,  the  value  of  which,  exclusive  of  absolute  exemptions, 
shall  notexceed  five  hundred  dollars,  which  value  in  case  of  dispute  shall  be  determined 
by  appraisers  to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5521. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  27,  1901. 

Chapter  87. — Farm  laborers*  liens. 

Section  1.  Section  4827  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  North  Dakota  [shall]  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4827.  In  order  to  acquire  a  lien,  as  specified  in  section  4826  of  this  chapter, 
the  person  performing  such  services  shall  within  thirty  days  aft^r  the  services  are 
fully  performed,  file  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  any 
of  the  real  estate  is  situated,  on  which  any  crop  is  grown,  on  which  a  lien  is  claimed, 
an  affidavit  and  notice,  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  employment,  the  name  of  the 
employer,  the  time  when  the  services  were  commenced  and  when  ended,  the  wages 
agreed  upon,  if  any,  and  if  not  agreed  upon,  then  the  reasonable  value  of  the  same, 
the  terms  of-payment,  if  any,  anda  description  of  the  real  estate  on  which  any  crop 
is  grown,  or  has  been  grown,  or  harvested,  on  which  a  lien  is  claimed,  the  amount  paid 
him,  if  any,  and  the  amount  remaining  unpaid,  and  that  said  laborer  claims  a  lien 
for  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Whereas,  an  emeiipency  exists  that  only  ten  days  is  prescribed  wherein  said 
affidavit  and  notice  can  be  filed,  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after 
its  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  March  8,  1901. 

Chapter  115. — Kidnaping. 

Section  1.  Section  7110,  chapter  20,  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  1899,  defining  kid- 
naping and  providing  a  penalty  therefor,  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  7110.  A  person  who  willfully 

1.  Seizes,  confines,  inveigles  or  kidnaps  another,  with  intent  to  cause  him,  without 
authority  of  law,  to  be  secretly  confined  or  imprisoned  within  this  State,  or  to  be  sent 
out  of  this  State,  or  in  any  way  held  to  service  or  kept  or  detained  against  his  wiU; 
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3.  *  *  *  is  guilty  of  kidnaping,  and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary,  not  Teas  than  five  (b)  nor  more  than  twenty  (20)  years. 

All  acts  or  parts  of  acta  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Whereas,  there  being  no  law  providing  a  penalty  bo  severe  as  to  aufficiently 
discourage  the  violation  of  the  law,  an  emergency  exists,  therefore  this  act  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ita  passage  and  approvaL 

Approved  February  8, 1901. 

Chapter  198. — Twine  and  cordage  plant  at  penitentiary — Convict  labor. 

Srction  1.  Section  8567  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  1899  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  8567.  The  product  of  said  twine  and  cordage  plant  shall  be  disponed  of  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  said  penitentiary,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  them, 
subject  only  to  the  following  restrictions,  viz:  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  neniten- 
tiary,  at  ita  regular  meeting  held  in  the  month  of  February  in  each  year,  snail  fix 
prices  at  which  the  product  of  the  plant  shall  be  sold  during  that  season,  such  prices 
to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  the  product  and  the  demand  for  it;  prices  for  carload  lots 
may,  in  their  discretion,  be  fixed  at  not  more  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  under 
prices  for  smaller  lota;  the  product  shall  be  sold  onlv  to  those  living  in  the  State  and 
mtending  and  agreeing  to  use  it  or  sell  it  for  use  in  the  State;  the  price  of  the  prodact 
of  the  plant  so  established  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  price  for  the  season,  unless  it  shall  become  evident  to  the  board  that 
the  price  so  established  is  such  that  it  will  prevent  the  sale  of  the  product,  or  8u<*h 
that  the  State  will  not  receive  a  fair  price,  based  on  the  market  value  of  like  product, 
in  which  cases  a  change  in  price  can  be  made  at  any  regular  meeting  of  said  board 
thereafter  held. 

Sec.  2.  An  emergency  exists  in  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this  amendment 
shall  be  in  effect  for  the  present  season;  theremre,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  f^m  and 
after  ita  passage  and  approval. 

Approved  February  2,  1901. 
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By  an  act  of  Congress,  which  was  approved  and  became  law  July  1, 
1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Tjabor  was  called  upon  to  make  an  investi- 
gation annually  into  the  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  over  30,000  population.  The  paragraph  of  the  act  referred  to 
is  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  compile  and  publish 
annually,  as  a  part  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  an 
abstract  of  the  main  features  of  the  official  statistics  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  over  30,000  population. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  a  compilation  was  attempted  from  the 
printed  reports  of  various  cities,  but  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  reports,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  lack  of  reports  themselves,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  such  a  classification  of  the  various  items 
relating  to  the  governmental,  financial,  and  other  conditions  of  these 
cities  as  seemed  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  comparison.  A  schedule 
of  inquiries  was  therefore  prepared  and  the  work  taken  up  by  the 
special  agents  of  the  Department.  This  required  personal  visits  to 
the  various  officials  of  the  cities  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  investi- 
gation. These  officials  in  many  ways  manifested  the  utmost  interest 
in  the  investigation,  and  contributed  freely  of  their  time  and  labor  in 
compiling  the  data  desired  and  in  making  the  report  a  success.  The 
results  were  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
September,  1899. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  language  of  the  law  which  has 

been  quoted,  provision  is  made  for  a  similar  inquiry  each  year.     In 

the  second  report,  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department 

of  Labor  for  September,  1900,  an  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  somewhat 

upon  the  first,  and  to  change  slightly  some  of  the  inquiries  in  order  to 
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secure  fuller  information  on  the  subjects  covered.  The  third  report 
of  the  series  was  published  in  September,  1901,  and  while  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  repeat  the  investigation  of  the  preceding^  year 
relative  to  the  nonmunicipal  libraries,  charities,  etc.,  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  increase  somewhat  the  scope  of  some  of  the  inquiries  and 
modify  certain  classifications  in  the  interest  of  a  more  ready  compar 
ison  from  year  to  year  of  the  cities  included  in  the  report.  The 
report  for  the  present  year  has  also  been  expanded  to  some  extent  by 
the  inclusion  of  additional  data*.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  is 
similar  to  the  reports  for  previous  years,  and  no  di£Sculty  will  be 
found  in  making  comparisons  in  r^ard  to  the  subjects  covered.  The 
thanks  of  the  Department  are  due  to  the  officials  of  the  various  cities 
which  were  visited  for  their  cordial  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  redui*e 
the  official  records  to  such  form  as  seemed  necessary  for  satisfactory 
comparison.  It  is  hoped  that  experience  will  render  this  task  easier 
each  vear. 

The  first  report,  contained  in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1899, 
included  140  cities,  this  being  the  number  in  the  United  States  which 
were  at  that  time  believed  to  have  a  population  of  30,000  or  over. 
The  results  of  the  Twelfth  Census  regarding  the  population  of  cities 
were  not  avaiUble  when  the  data  were  collected  for  the  second  report, 
which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1900,  but  according  to 
the  best  estimates  that  could  be  secured  the  Department  considered 
itself  justified  in  including  but  129  cities.  Joliet,  111.,  however,  was 
wrongly  included,  it  being  shown  by  the  corrected  census  returns  to 
have  less  than  30,000  population;  while  several  cities,  which  were 
supposed,  when  the  data  for  that  report  were  collected,  to  have  less 
than  30,000  population,  were  shown  to  have  more  than  that  number. 
This  information,  however,  came  too  late  to  permit  their  inclusion  in 
the  report.  The  following  cities  were  thus  omitted:  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  Fitchburg  and  Newton,  Mass.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Chester  and  York,  Pa.  The  third  report  included  135 
cities — all  of  the  cities  shown  by  the  results  of  the  Twelfth  Census  to 
have  had  a  population  of  over  30,000.  In  the  report  for  the  present 
year  two  cities  have  been  added — Ekst  St.  Louis  and  Joliet,  111. — as  it 
is  believed  that  their  population  now  exceeds  30,000.  These  additions 
bring  the  number  of  cities  included  in  the  present  report  up  to  137. 

The  titles  of  the  twenty-five  tables  embraced  in  the  present  i-eport 
are  as  follows: 

Tablk  I. — Incorporation,  population,  and  area. 

Table  II. — Datee  of  ending  of  years  covered  by  the  inveetigation. 

Tablr  III. — Police,  retail  liquor  saloons,  and  arrests,  by  causes. 

Table  IV. — Firemen,  fire  equipment,  and  property  loss  from  fires. 

Table  V.— Marriages,  divorces,  and  births. 

Table  VI.— Deaths,  by  causes. 

Table  VII. — Percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause. 
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Tablb  VIII. — Death  rate  per  1,000  population,  by  causee. 

Table  IX. — Death  rate  per  1,000  population. 

Tablb  X. — Area  of  public  parks  and  miles  of  streets,  sewers,  and  street  railways. 

Table  XI. — Care  of  streets,  food  and  sanitary  inspection,  and  disposal  of  garbage 
and  other  refuse. 

Table  XII. — Number  and  kind  of  street  lights 

Table  XIII. — Public  schools. 

Table  XIV. — Public  libraries. 

Table  XV. — Charities:  Almshouses,  orphan  asylums,  and  hospitals. 

Table  XVI. — Coat  of  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants  owned  and  operated  by 
cities. 

Table  XV^II. — Building  permits. 

Table  XVIJI. — Debt  and  legal  borrowing  limit. 

Table  XIX. — Basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  taxation. 

Table  XX. — Receipts  from  all  sources. 

Table  XXI. — Expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay. 

Table  XXII. — Expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

Table  XXIII. — Summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Table  XXIV.— Assets. 

Table  XXV. — Per  capita  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  expenditures 
for  maintenance. 

These  tables,  which  immediately  follow  the  discussion  of  the  same, 
will  be  taken  up  in  order  and  a  short  analysis  and  explanation  of  each 
will  be  presented.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  given  information 
as  to  the  changes  from  last  year  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  year's  report. 

Table  I. — Incorporation^  popukUion^  and  area, — In  this  table,  as  in 
the  remaining  twenty -four  tables,  the  137  cities  in  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  30,000  or  over  are  presented  in  the  order  of 
their  population  at  the  Twelfth  Census;  the  largest  being  placed  first. 
The  latest  date  of  incorporation  of  each  of  the  cities  under  the  present 
limits  of  territory  is  first  given,  followed  by  the  population  at  the 
Twelfth  United  States  Census,  June  1,  1900.  This  census  popula- 
tion is  used  only  as  the  basis  for  arrangement  and  is  followed  by 
the  estimated  population  January  1,  1902.  This  estimate,  which 
must  be  accepted  as  such,  represents  the  closest  approximation  to  the 
actual  population  that  could  be  secured  after  consultation  with  city 
officers  and  investigation  of  all  available  data.  This  table  also  pre- 
sents information  as  to  the  area  in  acres  of  each  of  the  cities,  sub- 
divided as  to  land  and  water  wherever  possible.  Lack  of  official 
records  as  to  area  rendered  anything  but  an  estimate  impossible  in 
some  cities,  but  the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in  such  cases  to 
have  these  estimates  approximate  accuracy  as  closely  as  possible.  No 
subdivision  of  the  area  of  cities  into  land  and  water  was  made  in  the 
first  two  annual  reports  on  this  subject. 

Table  XL — Dates  of  ending  of  years  cohered  by  the  investigation, — As 
regards  the  dates  of  ending  of  the  years  covered  by  the  investigation, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in  most  of  the  cities  investigated  the  various 
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departments  of  the  city  government,  such  as  fire,  police,  street,  etc., 
made  their  reports  for  a  different  year,  one  department  having-  Decem- 
ber 31  as  the  end  of  its  statistical  year,  while  the  others  had  their 
years  end  on  other  dates.  It  was  thought  important,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  data  included  in  the  various  tables,  to  furnish  t 
statement  as  to  the  dates  of  ending  of  the  years  for  which  the  informa- 
tion is  given.  Where  but  a  single  date  is  given  under  this  heading  all 
the  various  city  departments  close  their  year  on  the  same  day.  Where 
the  year  of  the  various  departments  ended  on  different  diates  all  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  ending  of  the  same  is  furnished  in  this 
column.  All  data  in  the  tables  (with  the  exception  of  thase  which  are 
noted)  cover  one  year's  transactions,  and  that  the  last  year  for  which 
the  facts  were  ol)tainable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  in  but  11  of  the  137  cities  included  in  this  report  have  all  of  the 
various  departments  of  city  activity  had  their  business  year  end  on  the 
same  day.  In  all  of  the  other  cities  business  years  ending  on  two  or 
more  different  dates  have  been  used.  Not  only  would  the  labor  of 
collecting  and  compiling  the  data  necessary  to  these  reports  be  greatly 
lessened  in  each  city  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  business  year  by  all 
of  its  departments,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  accounts  and  transactioTis 
of  the  city  itself  would  be  much  simplified  thereby. 

Tafjle  ITL — Police n,  retail  liquor  saloo7is^  and  arreats^  hy  causes. — ^This 
table  shows  the  number  of  policemen  in  each  of  the  cities,  the  number 
including  not  only  patrolmen,  but  officers,  such  as  sergeants,  lieuten- 
ants, etc.  Persons  employed  as  messengers,  matrons,  janitors,  drivers, 
etc.,  are  not  included.  In  this  table  is  shown  also  the  number  of 
licensed  retail  liquor  saloons,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  license 
fee,  and,  immediately  following,  the  number  of  arrests.  The  licensed 
retail  liquor  saloons  reported  do  not  include  clubs,  drug  stores,  etc 
The  arrests  are  classified  according  to  the  causes  for  which  persons 
were  arrested,  as  diiinkenness,  disturbing  the  peace,  assault  and  bat- 
tery, homicide,  vagrancy,  housebreaking,  and  larceny.  The  arrests  for 
other  causes  are  given  under  ''All  other  offenses,"  which  is  followed  by 
a  column  showing  the  total  arrests  for  all  offenses.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  no  uniform  classification  of  offenses  causing  arrest  in  the 
various  cities,  different  cities  entering  a  different  charge  for  a  similar 
offense.  Hence  the  following  statement  is  given  to  show  what  offenses 
were  combined  in  each  item  of  the  classification  in  the  table:  Drunk- 
enness includes  ''common  drunk,"  "drunk  and  disoixlerly,"  and  all 
cases  where  drunkenness  in  any  form  was  the  primary  cause  of  arrest; 
disturbing  the  peace  includes  all  cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attrib- 
utable to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases  of  assault; 
vagrancy  includes  arrest  of  beggars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all 
persons  without  apparent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  includes 
burglary  and  all  wuses  of  breaking  and  entering,  and  larceny  includes 
pocket  picking,  robl>ery,  and  all  C4ises  of  theft. 
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Table  IV. — Fireinen^  fire  equijmvent^  and  properi/y  loss  from  fires,  — 
The  number  of  firemen  in  each  of  the  cities  is  given  in  this  table, 
classified  as  to  whether  they  are  regulars,  call  men,  or  volunteers. 
These  numbers  include  the  officers  of  the  fire  department  in  the  differ- 
ent grades,  as  well  as  the  actual  firemen,  but  do  not  include  messen- 
gers, janitors,  etc.  This  table  also  goes  quite  fully  into  the  equipment 
of  the  fire  departments  in  the  various  cities,  showing  the  number  of 
steam,  hand,  and  chemical  engines,  and  of  combination  chemical  en- 
gines and  hose  wagons,  and  the  number  of  hand  fire  extinguishers,  fire 
boats,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  hose  reels  and  hose  waefons,  fire  hydrants, 
water  towers,  horses,  and  fire-alarm  boxes.  In  addition  to  this  infor- 
mation, data  are  also  given  as  to  the  total  length  of  ladders  and  hose 
belonging  to  the  various  fire  departments  of  the  cities  investigated. 
The  table  closes  with  statements  showing  the  number  of  fire  alarms, 
the  number  of  fires,  and  the  total  property  loss  from  the  same.  The 
number  of  fire  alarms  does  not  include  duplicate  alarms  sent  in  from 
different  points,  and  a  first  and  second  alarm  for  a  single  fire  have 
been  considered  one  alarm.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  two  or  more 
buildings  burned  as  a  result  of  one  fire  have  been  considered  one  fire. 

Table  V. — Marria^es^  divorces^  and  births, — This  table  is  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  report  for  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  a  column 
showing  the  number  of  divorces  granted.  The  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  marriage  licenses  issued,  number  of  marriages,  number  of 
divorces  granted,  number  of  male  and  female  births,  the  total  births 
and  birth  rate  per  1,000  population,  and  the  number  of  stillbirths. 
The  figures  showing  the  birth  rate  per  1,(K)0  population  are  based  on 
the  estimated  population  January  1,  1902,  as  shown  in  Table  I.  In 
bringing  the  figures  for  the  various  cities  into  comparison  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  some  cities  the  number  of  marriages  is  largely  in  excess 
of  what  might  naturally  be  expected.  This  in  some  cases  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  city  is  located  near  the  border  of  another 
State  in  which  the  marriage-license  laws  are  more  exacting,  and  that 
many  persons  consequently  repair  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  being 
married  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal  conditions 
offered  there.  The  reverse  of  these  conditions  accounts  in  some  cases 
for  the  small  number  of  marriages  in  other  cities. 

Table  VI, — Deaths^  by  causes, — It  was  found  during  this  investiga- 
tion, by  an  examination  of  the  various  city  reports,  that  in  almost 
every  city  a  different  classification  of  the  causes  of  death  was  used  in 
making  the  official  statement  of  deaths.  It  was  apparent  that  these 
classifications,  differing  so  widely,  could  not  be  used,  inasmuch  as  the 
value  of  the  data  concerning  this  feature  of  city  supervision  consists 
mainly  in  the  comparison  afforded  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  the 
same  cause  in  each  of  the  cities  investigated.  In  the  first  two  repoi-ts 
on  statistics  of  cities  a  uniform  classification  was  of  course  adopted, 
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but  as  thiH  was  not  entirely  satislactory  for  the  purpose  of  comparigoD 
with  other  collections  of  statistics  of  mortality,  the  DepartmeDt  last 
year  adopted  a  modified  form  of  the  Bertillon  classification,  which  b^ 
been  adhered  to  in  the  present  report  This  classification  was  officially 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography  in  August,  1900,  and  is  now  being  used  by  a  number  of 
cities  in  this  country  and  by  some  States  in  the  classification  of  their 
mortality  statistics.  As  its  more  general  adoption  b  probable,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  abroad,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  adopt  thi^ 
classification  here.  The  full  official  nomenclature  upon  which  the 
modified  form  is  based  has  been  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Reports  (Vol.  XV,  No.  49,  December  7,  1900)  by  the  United 
States  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  proportionately  large  number  of  deaths  in  some  of  the  Southern 
cities  is  undoubtedl}"^  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
largely  made  up  of  colored  people,  among  whom  the  death  rate  is  much 
higher  than  among  the  white  population.  While  no  classification  of 
deaths  has  been  made  as  between  white  and  colored  in  Table  VI,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  do  so  in  the  following  series  of  short  tables 
covering  a  immber  of  cities  having  a  large  colored  population.  In 
these  tables  the  figures  for  white  and  colored  population  upon  which 
the  re.sults  are  based  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
each  shown  at  the  date  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 

DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR. 

BAI^TllflORB,  mo. 

[Population:  WhiU?.  438,531;  colored,  81.4C9:  total,  520,000.] 


CauRC  of  death. 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Small  pox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  coueh 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Grippe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

purulent  and  septlctemic  inf»'<'llon 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseajtes 

Meningitis - 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  Infant* 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia — 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years)  .. 
^Airhea  and  enteritia  (2  years  or  over) 


White. 


Deaths. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Ill 
20 


3 

11 

35 

159 

96 

45 

45 

28 

781 

161 

319 

170 

187 

309 

127 

173 

145 

199 

760 

133 

406 

190 

5^4 

75 


0.25 
.06 


.01 
.03 
.08 
.36 
.22 
.10 
.10 
.06 

1.78 
.37 
.73 
.39 
.31 
.70 
.29 
.89 
.33 
.46 

1.78 
.90 
.98 
.48 

1.22 
.17 


Colored. 


TotaL 


Deaths. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Deaths. 


31 
15 


28 
12 
32 
4 
6 
13 

357 
89 
89 
35 
27 
85 
53 
69 
28 
96 

887 
42 

127 
60 

192 
18 


0.38 
.18 


.34 
.16 
.89 
.06 
.07 
.16 

4.38 

1.09 
.48 
.43 
.83 

1.04 
.66 
.72 
.84 

1.17 

4.76 
.62 

1.56 
.61 

2.86 
.16 


142 
35 


3 

11 

63 

171 

128 

49 

61 

41 

1,188 

250 

858 

205 

164 

894 

180 

282 

178 

294 

147 

176 

683 

240 

726 

88 


Death 

rate  per 

1.000. 


0.27 
.07 


.01 
.02 
.U 

.ss 

.25 
.09 
.10 
.06 
2.19 
.48 
.69 
.89 
.81 

.n 

.86 
.45 
.88 
.66 

2.21 
.84 

1.02 
.46 

L40 
.17 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH   RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLORr-ConUiiued 

JBAIiTUfEORE,  HIIK— Concluded. 


Wh 

Ite. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Colored. 

Total. 

CauHe  of  death. 

Deaths. 

79 

39 

49 

261 

461 

138 

44 

47 

24 

18 

Donths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths 

90 

48 

67 

307 

610 

182 

55 

71 

Death 

rate  per 

1.000 

Hernia  and  Intestinal  obetructlon 

PeritonltiB 

APDcndJcitlfl 

0.18 
.09 
.11 
.60 

1.06 
.82 
.10 
.11 
.06 
.04 

11 

9 

8 

46 

149 

44 

11 

24 

9 

6 

0.14 
.11 
.10 
.57 

1.83 
.51 
.14 
.30 
.11 
.06 

0  i7 
.J9 
.11 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Briifht's  disease 

59 
1  17 

Other  diseases  of  genito- urinary  system  . 
Puerperal  septicaemia 

.36 
.11 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

.14 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . . 
Di.seases  of  locomotor  system 

.06 
.04 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

15 
&i6 
328 

53 
381 
102 

.03 

1.47 
.76 
.12 
.87 
.23 

1 

290 

46 

4 

103 

46 

.01 
3.56 

.55 

.05 
1.27 

.55 

16 
935 
373 

57 
484 
147 

.m 

Infantile  diseases 

1.80 

Senile  debility 

.72 

Suicide 

.11 

Accident 

.93 

Ul-defined  diseases 

.28 

Total 

7,866 

17.91 

2,623 

32.20 

10,479 

20.15 

NE1¥  ORLBANS,  I^A. 

[Population:  White,  218.331;  colored,  81,669;  total,  300,000.] 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Gnppe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicaemic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  liemorrhage. . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia . . . 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Owanic  heart  di8ea.se 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  Sunder  2  years) . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  oMtruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system 

Puerperal  septicaemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Otner  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ul-defined  diseases 


Total. 


100 
70 
11 


53 
12 
35 
54 
54 
18 
40 

457 
48 

146 
97 
75 

179 
36 
29 

129 
70 

263 
44 

309 
97 

207 
73 
38 
17 
19 

149 

268 
55 
21 
20 
13 
2 


21 

99 

189 

28 

270 

123 

4,037 


0.46 
.32 
.05 


.24 
.06 
.16 
.25 
.25 
.08 
.18 

2.09 
.22 
.67 
.44 
.34 
.82 
.16 
.13 
.59 
.82 

1.21 
.20 

1.42 
.44 
.95 
.33 
.17 
.08 
.09 
.68 

1.23 
.26 
.10 
.09 
.06 
.01 


.10 
.46 
.87 
.13 
1.24 
.56 

18.49 


41 
46 
41 

1 

9 
10 

6 
23 
22 

9 
'20 
429 
37 
60 
36 
40 
78 
23 
38 
78 
49 
222 
30 
211 
40 
93 
33 
10 

9 

6 
86 
161 
86 
10 
10 
10 

4 


11 

50 

96 

4 

168 

106 

2,441 


0.50 
.56 
.50 
.01 
.11 
.12 
.07 
.28 
.27 
.11 
.25 

5.25 
.45 
.74 
.44 
.49 
.96 
.28 
.47 
.96 
.60 

2.72 
.87 

2.68 
.49 

1.14 
.40 
.12 
.11 
.07 
.44 

1.97 
.44 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.06 


.14 

.61 

1.18 

.05 

1.94 

1.29 

29.89 


141 

116 

52 

1 

62 

22 

41 

77 

76 

27 

60 

886 

86 

206 

133 

116 

267 

58 

67 

207 

119 

485 

74 

520 

137 

800 

106 

48 

26 

429 
91 
31 
30 
23 
6 


32 
149 
285 

82 
428 
228 

6,478 


0.47 
.89 
.17 
.01 
.21 
.07 
.14 
.26 
.25 
.09 
.20 

2.95 
.28 
.69 
.44 
.38 
.86 
.19 
.22 
.69 
.40 

1.62 
.25 

1.73 
.46 

1.00 
.»> 
.16 
.08 
.08 
.62 

1.43 
.30 
.10 
.10 
.07 
.02 


.11 
.50 
.95 
.11 
1.43 
.76 

21.69 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— Oontinoed. 

IVASmNGTON,  D.  C 

[Population:  White,  197,223;  colored,  89,777;  total,  287,000.] 


I 


Cause  of  death. 


Tvphoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox , 

Measles , 

8<?arlet  fever 

Whooping  couRh 

Diphtheiia  and  croup 

<j  rjppe : 

Dysentery 

oiher  epidemic  dLseasefl 

Purulent  and  septiceemic  Infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants , 

Other  diseases  ofnervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic , 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over). 

Hernia  and  Intestinal  oDstruction 

Peiltonltis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlght's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system  . 

Puerperal  septicaemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill-defined  di>ease8 


Total 


White. 


Deaths. 


Ill 
21 


11 
7 

26 

67 

119 

15 

16 

11 

395 

35 

137 

111 

84 

198 

34 

36 

137 

49 

•206 

87 

222 

100 

159 

58 

29 

13 

18 

124 

173 

69 

11 

18 

16 

4 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.56 
.11 


4 

216 

117 

31 

143 

2 


8,430 


.06 
.04 
.13 
.29 
.60 
.06 
.08 
.06 

2.00 
.18 
.69 
.56 
.43 

1.00 
.17 
.18 
.69 
.25 

l.W 
.44 

1.13 
.51 
.81 
.29 
.15 
.07 
.09 
.63 
.88 
.35 
.06 
.09 
.08 
.02 


.02 
1.09 
.59 
.16 
.72 
.01 


17.89 


Colored. 


Deaths. 


82 
27 


48 
29 
62 
17 
7 
8 

476 
27 
57 
31 
23 

108 
17 
57 
46 
66 

291 
50 

167 
45 

211 
12 
11 
10 
9 
58 

106 
68 
K 
18 
15 
13 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.91 
.30 


.07 


4 

205 

60 

7 

83 

7 


2,657 


.53 
.32 
.69 
.19 
.08 
.09 

5.80 
.90 
.64 
.38 
.26 

1.20 
.19 
.64 
.51 
.74 

3.24 
.56 

1.86 
.50 

2.35 
.13 
.12 
.11 
.10 
.65 

1.20 
.76 
.09 
.20 
.17 
.15 


TOUI. 


Deaths 


.04 
2.28 
.67 
.08 
.92 
.08 


29.60 


193 
48 


7 


17 

7 

74 

86 

181 

32 

23 

19 

871 

62 

194 

145 

107 

906 

51 

98 

183 

115 

497 

137 

389 

145 

370 

70 

40 

23 

27 

182 

281 

137 

19 

86 

31 

17 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


8 

421 

177 

88 

226 

9 


6,087 


.17 


.06 

.26 

.30 


.11 
.08 
.07 
S.08 
.22 
.68 
.GO 
.87 
1.07 
.18 
.32 
.64 
.40 
1.73 
.48 
I.^ 
.50 
1.29 
.24 
.14 
-CIS 
.09 
.€3 
.98 
.48 
.07 
.13 
.U 
.06 


.08 
1.47 
.«2 
.13 
.79 
.08 


21.21 


[Population:  White,  178,895;  colored,  41,105;  total,  215,000.] 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtherfa  and  croup 

Gnppe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicemic  Infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculot^is 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  Infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

'^eumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia — 


86 

0.49 

35 

0.85 

121 

8 

.05 

7 

.17 

15 

1 

.01 

1 

.02 

2 

1 

.01 

1 

.02 

2 

3 
2 

.02 
.01 

3 
6 

4 

.10 

43 

.26 

10 

.24 

53 

32 

.18 

18 

.44 

60 

27 

.16 

10 

.24 

87 

7 

.04 

1 

.02 

8 

4 

.02 

1 

.02 

6 

310 

1.78 

118 

2.76 

428 

24 

.14 

16 

.87 

89 

91 

.62 

18 

.44 

109 

45 

.26 

19 

.46 

64 

68 

.89 

21 

.61 

89 

100 

.68 

21 

.61 

121 

78 

.45 

27 

.66 

106 

60 

.84 

22 

.64 

82 

88 

.22 

18 

.44 

56 

65 

.87 

80 

.78 

96 

229 

1.32 

103 

2.61 

832 

0.56 
.07 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.03 
.25 
.23 
.17 
.04 
.02 

1.97 
.18 

.m 

.80 
.41 
.66 
.49 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR-Continued. 

liOUISVIl^IjB,  K¥.-€oncladed. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1.000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1.000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Other  dlseajBes  of  respiratory  system 

Onranlc  heart  disease 

89 

116 

91 

95 

9 
32 
28 
13 
76 
136 
38 

4 
38 

4 

6 

0.51 
.67 
.52 
.55 
.05 
.18 
.16 
.07 
.43 
.78 
.22 
.02 
.22 
.02 
.08 

20 

61 

41 

10 

6 

16 

17 

2 

23 

48 

6 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0.49 
1.48 
1.00 
.24 
.15 
.39 
.41 
.05 
.56 
1.05 
.15 
.12 
.05 
.07 
.05 
.07 

109 

177 

132 

105 

15 

48 

45 

15 

98 

178 

44 

9 

40 

7 

7 

8 

1 

232 

205 

26 

165 

19 

0.51 
.82 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2.  years).. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over). 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

.61 
.49 
.07 
.22 
.21 

ADDendicitis 

.07 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

.46 
.83 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system . 
Puerperal  seDticsmia 

.21 
.04 

Other  puerperal  diseases. 

.19 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. . 
Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

.08 
.03 

Hydrocephalus 

.01 

Other  malformations • 

1 

157 

169 

21 

112 

8 

.01 
.90 
.97 
.12 
.64 
.05 

.01 

Infantile  diseases 

75 
86 
5 
53 
11 

1.82 
.88 
.12 

1.29 
.27 

1.06 

Senile  debility 

.95 

Suicide 

.12 

Accident 

.77 

Ill*deflned  diseases 

.09 

Total 

2,562 

14.73 

985 

22.75 

3,497 

16.27 

JHEIHPHIS.  TBNN. 
[Population:  White,  55.082;  colored,  52.468;  total.  107,600.] 


Tvphoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

W  hoopi  ng  cough 

DiphtnerTa  and  croup 

Onppc 

Dysenterv 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicsemlc  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage... 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants *. 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia. . . 
Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system .  .*. . 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years).. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over). 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseasesof  genito-urinary  system . 

Puerperal  septicsemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ul-deflned  diseases 


26 
44 

7 


I 


0.47 
.80 
.18 


18 

77 

4 


0.84 

1.47 

.08 


44 

121 
11 


0.41 

1.18 

.10 


6 

1 

5 

12 

18 

8 

15 

89 

18 

16 

17 

21 

18 

8 

1 

12 
4 

65 

9 

38 

8 

65 

22 

5 

17 

16 

19 

74 

3 

6 

4 

1 


3 
18 
24 
15 
83 
51 


ToUl. 


882 


.11 
.02 
.09 
.22 
.38 
.14 
.27 

1.62 
.24 
.29 
.81 
.88 
.88 
.14 
.02 
.22 
.07 

1.18 
.16 
.60 
.14 

1.18 
.40 
.09 
.31 
.29 
.34 

1.84 
.06 
.11 
.07 
.02 


.06 
.38 
.44 
.27 
1.51 
.93 


26 
21 

3 

12 

150 

9 
20 
14 
18 
11 
14 
27 
12 
21 
86 
13 
16 

7 

26 
19 

6 
14 

2 
15 
55 

3 
12 

2 

2 

1 


16.08 


26 

19 

1 

92 

169 


.02 


.49 
.40 
.06 
.28 

2.86 
.17 
.88 
.27 
.84 
.21 
.27 
.51 
.28 
.-^O 

1.64 
.26 
.81 
.13 
.49 
.86 
.11 
.27 
.04 
.29 

1.05 
.06 
.28 
.04 
.04 
.02 


.49 

.36 

.02 

1.75 

3.22 


6 

2 

5 

88 

39 

11 

27 

239 

22 

86 

31 

39 

29 

22 

28 

24 

25 

151 

22 

49 

15 

91 

41 

11 

81 

18 

84 

129 

6 

18 

6 

8 

1 


3 
44 

43 

16 

175 

220 


1,044 


19.90 


1,926 


.06 
.02 
.05 
.35 
.86 
.10 
.25 

2.22 
.20 
.88 
.29 
.36 
.27 
.20 
.26 
.22 
.28 

1.40 
.20 
.46 
.14 
.85 
.38 
.10 
.29 
.17 
.82 

1.20 
.06 
.17 
.06 
.08 
.01 


.03 
.41 
.40 
.15 
1.68 
2.05 


17.92 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— Continoed. 

ATI«AirrA«  GA. 

[Population:  White,  56.574;  colored,  37.426;  toUl,  94.000.] 


Gatue  of  death. 


T/phoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  coufh 

Diphtnena  and  croup 

Gnppe 

Dynenterv 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septiceemic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebnu  congestion  and  hemorrhage 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatorv  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years)  . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  discuses  of  genito-urinary  sj'stem . 

Puerperal  bcpticsemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill-defined  diseases 


Total. 


White. 


Deaths. 


27 

1 

1 

6 

18 

4 

11 

19 

14 

5 

12 

83 


21 

19 

16 

53 

21 

27 

16 

6 

64 

20 

40 

16 

22 

60 

3 

14 

8 

23 

47 

12 

1 

2 

2 


1 
1 

33 
7 
1 

45 
58 


844 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.48 
.02 
.02 
.11 
.32 
.07 
.19 
.34 
.26 
.09 
.21 

1.47 


.87 
.34 
.28 
.94 
.37 
.48 
.26 
.11 
1.18 
.35 
.71 
.28 
.39 

.  oO 

.05 
.25 
.05 
.41 
.83 
.21 
.02 
.03 
.08 


.02 
.02 
,58 
.12 
.02 
.80 
1.02 


14.92 


Colored. 


Deaths. 


31 
U 

12 

2 

11 

13 

18 

13 

4 

13 

135 


13 

28 

17 

19 

39 

36 

13 

23 

179 

8 

52 

22 

49 

38 

8 

12 

1 

31 

17 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

50 

10 

1 

41 
98 


1,087 


Death 

rate  per 

1,0C0. 


0.83 
.29 


.82 
.05 
.29 
.85 
.48 
.85 
.11 
..S5 
3.61 


.35 
.75 
.45 
.51 

1.04 
.96 
.35 
.61 

4.78 
.21 

1.39 

1.31 

1.01 

.21 

.32 

.03 

.83 

.45 

.29 

.03 

.08 

.08 

.03 

.03 

.03 

1.33 

.27 

.03 

1.09 

2.62 


ToUL 


Deaths. 


58 
12 

1 

18 
20 
16 
24 
87 
27 

9 

25 

218 


34 

47 

33 

72 

60 

63 

28 

29 

243 

28 

92 

88 

71 

88 

11 

26 

4 

64 

64 

28 

2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

83 

17 

2 

86 

156 


29.04 


1,931 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.62 
.13 
.01 
.19 
.21 
.16 
.26 


.10 

.27 

2.82 


.96 
.50 
.35 
.77 
.fM 
.67 
.W 
.31 
2.58 
.30 
.96 
.40 
.76 
.94 
.12 
.28 
.M 
.67 
.68 
.24 
.02 
.06 
.OS 

.m 

.02 
.02 
.88 
.18 
.02 
.91 
L66 


20.54 


RICHMOND,  VA« 

[Population:  White,  57,U2;  colored,  84,888;  total,  92,000.] 


Tvnhoid  fever 

22 
4 

0.89 
.07 

10 
18 

0.29 
.62 

82 
22 

0.% 

Malaria 

.24 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

WhooDing  coush 

7 

U 

8 

8 

7 

9 

75 

49 

28 

19 

26 

41 

23 

7 

28 
16 
84 
25 
50 

.12 
.19 
.14 
.14 
.12 
.16 

L31 
.86 
.49 
.83 
.46 
.72 
.40 
.12 
.49 
.28 

1.47 
.14 
.88 

28 

.80 

85 
11 
44 
19 
14 
16 

161 

Ul 
47 
32 
86 
76 
68 
42 
58 
42 

186 
84 

108 

.38 

DiDhtnena  and  croup 

.12 

Grippe 

86 

11 

7 

7 

86 
02 
19 
13 
10 
85 
40 
86 
26 
26 
101 
69 
58 

1.03 

.32 

.20 

.20 

2.46 

1.78 

.54 

.37 

.29 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

.72 

.74 

2.89 

1.69 

1.62 

.48 

Dysentery 

.21 

Other  enidemic  diseases 

.15 

Purulent  and  septic^r^mic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

.17 
1.75 

Other  forms  of  tuberonlosi" 

1.21 

Cancer 

.51 

Other  general  diseases 

.% 

Meningitis 

.89 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage 

paralysis , , , 

.88 
.68 

Convulsions  of  infants 

.46 

Other  diseases  of  ner>*ous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

.58 
.46 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia — 

'Hher  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

wanic  heart  disease 

2.01 

.91 

Ll« 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLORr-ConUnued. 

RIOHJHOND,  VA«— Concluded. 


Cause  of  death. 


Other  diseaaes  of  circulatonr  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . , 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  ODStruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis , 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system , 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system , 

Puerperal  septicemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases , 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. , 

Discuses  of  locomotor  system , 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill-defined  diseases 


Total. 


White. 


Deaths. 


11 

19 

43 

9 

11 

3 

29 

30 

23 

2 

3 

8 

1 


4 

28 

38 

1 

40 
26 


871 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.19 
.83 
.76 
.16 
.19 
.05 
.61 
.63 
.40 
.03 
.06 
.06 
.02 


.07 
.49 
.67 
.02 
.70 
.46 


16.26 


Colored. 


Deaths. 


9 

29 

24 

7 

3 

8 

36 

26 

16 

11 

4 

8 


1 

48 
32 


28 
72 


1,086 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.26 
.83 
.69 
.20 
.09 
.09 

1.00 
.72 
.46 
.32 
.11 
.23 


.03 

1.38 

.92 


.80 
2.06 


29.70 


Total. 


Deaths. 


20 
48 
67 
16 
14 

6 
64 
65 
89 
13 

7 
11 

1 


6 
76 
70 

1 

68 
98 


1,907 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.22 
.52 
.78 
.17 
.16 
.06 
.70 
.60 
.42 
.14 
.08 
.12 
.01 


.06 
.83 
.76 
.01 
.74 
1.06 


20.73 


NASfinriLUS,  TEIfN. 
[Population:  White,  61,062;  colored,  80,288;  total.  81,820.] 


Typjioid 
Malaria. 


fever 


Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever , 

Whooping  couffh , 

Diphtnena  and  croup 

Grippe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septioemio  infection , 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia ... 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  ( under  2  years) . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over). 

Hernia  and  Intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 


Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 


Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system . 

Puerperal  septicemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases , 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debiUty 

Suicide 

Accident , 

Ill-defined  diseases 


Total. 


20 
9 


0.89 
.18 


11 

4 

U 

13 

16 

2 

2 

94 

11 

27 

21 

12 

36 

17 

26 

26 

14 

68 

14 

41 

11 

36 

18 

8 

8 

1 

19 
86 
2 
4 
1 
1 


1 

72 
22 

8 
30 

9 


a777 


.22 
.08 
.22 
.25 
.31 
.04 
.04 

1.84 
.22 
.53 
.41 
.23 
.70 
.33 
.51 
.51 
.27 

1.88 
.27 
.80 
.22 
.70 
.85 
.16 
.16 
.02 
.37 
.70 
.04 
.08 
.02 
.02 


17 
17 


0.56 
.56 


.02 
1.41 
.48 
.06 
.69 
.18 


a  15. 21 


3 
1 

18 

12 

1 

8 

127 

12 

13 

14 

11 

26 

13 

84 

13 

17 

107 

17 

67 

8 

39 

20 

2 

14 


19 

12 

4 


70 
26 
3 
28 
16 


bSlO 


.10 
.08 
.60 
.40 
.03 
.26 

4.20 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.86 
.86 
.43 

1.12 
.43 
.56 

3.64 
.  56 

2.22 
.10 

1.29 
.  66 
.07 
.46 


.63 
.40 
.13 


.23 


2.82 
.  86 
.10 
.93 
.50 


626.79 


87 
26 


11 

7 

12 

81 

28 

8 

10 

221 

23 

40 

86 

28 

62 

80 

60 

89 

81 

176 

81 

108 

14 

76 

88 

10 

22 

1 

88 
48 
6 
4 
8 
1 


1 

142 

48 

6 

68 
24 


cl,687 


oNot  including  76  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
bNot  including  5  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
<?Not  including  81  deaths  of  nonresidents. 


0.46 
.82 


.14 
.09 
.16 
.88 
.85 
.04 
.12 

2.72 
.28 
.49 
.48 
.28 
.76 
.87 
.74 
.48 
.88 

2.15 
.88 

1.83 
.17 
.92 
.47 
.12 
.27 
.01 
.47 
.59 
.07 
.05 
.10 
.01 


.01 
1.75 
.59 
.07 
.71 
.30 


<?19.52 
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BVUJETTS  or  THS    DKPAJUJUJI 1    OF   ULBOR. 


VEATBS  A3ri>  DEATH  RATE 


!.«»  FOnXATKKr.  BT  CArEX  ASD  COLOR— CoaciBQcd. 

^  P^ofnlalarc:  IThite,  2».21:  c*-  Vicvd,  3K.7W:  total,  AjMlLj 


TcXal. 


CAiiae  of  dcAtli. 


Death 

DctttfasL     rate  per     DeathSw     rate  per     IVatln.     nteper 
1-000.  MOO.  I^OOD. 


KSS?. 


fefcr 


17 
12 


0.60 


» 


a»4 


gfnallpox 

Meajilea 

HcarletleTer 

Wboopfnc  oooxli 

Dipbtberut  aodcroap. 
Grippe 


-IS 


DjTientenr. 

Other  epidemic  dineaften 

Paralentand  Mrptir^mic  infertk^n 

Polmanary  tiiberculoirift 

Other  fomu  of  tubercukwifl 

Cancer 

Other  general  di«ea*e»i 

MeninfritiA 

Orebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage — 

Paralyirifl 

Con  vul«lonii  of  infantx 

Other  dbeaaes  of  nervoiw  nyrtem 

Bronchitis,  acate  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  difleaneii  of  respiratory  Hj'rtem 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diaeasea  of  circulatorv  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  ( under  2  yeam ) . . 
I>iarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  oUrtructlon 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Hrisht's  disease.  ......................... 

Other  dLseases  of  geni to-urinary  system. . 

Puerperal  septicaemia 

Otlier  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  slcin  and  cellular  tiwue. . 

DlHcascH  of  IcK'omotor  system 

I  iydro<'ephalus 

Other  mulformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Kenlle  debility 

Kulcldo 

Arcldent 

111-dcflned  diseases 


5 
24 
4 
4 
5 
46 


Ih 

5 

1 

57 

15 

3 

17 

10 

19 

6 

4 

35 

4 

44 

2 

1 

3 

20 

58 

7 

1 

6 

2 

2 


6 
15 
17 

1 
10 

2 


Total, 


493 


.IH 
.S5 
.14 
.14 

.IK 

1.63 


.&4 
AH  ' 
.04 
1.81  ' 
.53 
.11  ' 
.60  • 
.35  I 
.67  I 
.21  ' 
.14  I 

1.24 ; 

.14  1 
1.56 

.07 

.M 

.11 

.71 
2.06 

.25 

.(M 

.21 

.07 

.07 


.21 
.53 
.60 
.W 
.86 
.07 


5 
IT 
13 

I 

159 

9 

15 

as 

12 

38 
16 
25 

13 

97 

11 

46 

19 

17 

lOB 

5 

6 

4 

49 

147 

12 

3 

12 
2 
3 
43 
60 
28 


42 

16 


17.46 


1,282 


.14 
.46 
-»5 

.19 

.19 

4.32 

.24 

.41 
.71 
.33 

1.03 
.44 
.68 

1.74 
.85 

2.64 
.30 

1.25 
.52 
.46 

2.94 
.14 
.16 
.11 

1.33 

4.00 
.33 
.06 
.22 
.33 
.05 
.08 

1.17 

1.63 
.76 


1.14 
.44 


83.51 


48 


10 

41 

17 

U 

12 

205 

9 

S3 

31 

13 

75 

31 

28 

81 

23 

116 

17 

50 

54 

21 

152 

7 

7 

7 

69 

205 

19 

4 

14 

14 

4 

3 

49 
75 
45 
1 
52 
18 


I 


a  74 

.74 


1& 


.17 
.H 
S.15 
.14 
.51 
.48 
.20 
1.15 
.« 
.43 
1.25 
.3& 
1.7S 
.36 
.77 
.83 
.S 
2.M 
.11 
.11 
.11 
1.06 
3.15 
.29 
.06 
.22 
.22 
.06 
.05 
.75 
1.15 
.69 
.02 

.m 

.2« 


1,725 


26.54 


MAVANNAH,  GA. 

(Population:  White,  29,842;  colored,  82,158;  total,  62,000.] 


Tvnhold  fever 

4 
29 

0.13 
.97 

2 
46 

0.06 
1.48 

6 
75 

a  10 

Mniaria 

1.21 

Hiiinllnox                                 . 

MokhIcn  . . 

1 

H<'iir lot  fever 

WhfNiitluir  t*fHiuh                          

7 

.24 

3 

.09 

io 

.16 

DIplit  utnAniiu  croup 

(InniMi... 

3 

It 

6 

.10 
.47 
.•20 

7 
5 
6 
1 

11 

141 

1 

1 

10 
1 
28 
21 
28 
26 
18 
81 
90 
41 

.22 
.16 
.16 
.08 
.84 

4.89 
.08 
.03 
.50 
.08 
.87 
.65 
.87 
.81 
.56 

2.b2 
.62 

1.28 

10 
19 
11 
1 
16 

193 
1 

17 
81 
13 
58 
83 
31 
34 
24 

121 
99 
70 

.16 
.81 

DvNcntory 

oilier  cDidcuiin  diseases 

.18 
.02 

Purulent  and  septlca'mif  InfecHou 

IMilmonnrv  tuberculosis 

5 
52 

.17 
1.74 

.26 
3.11 

Oi  her  forms  of  tubi*rouloslM 

.02 

(*»ucer 

16 

12 

12 

90 

12 

8 

8 

6 

40 

19 

29 

M 
.40 
.40 

1  01 
.40 
.10 
.27 
.30 

1  84 

64 

.97 

.28 

Other  Bcneral  diHeasoM 

.50 

Meuiugltls 

.21 

( Vrebral  iH^ngcsti<»n  and  hemorrhage — 

l^nralysts 

("onvulsmn*  of  infants 

Other  dl*eanrs  of  nervous  systi-m 

Hntnchltls. acute  and  ehmtilr 

IM)«umonia  aud  hr<mch«>-|inrumoulH . . . 
Othrr  dtsoam^  of  respiratory  ^y»tem  .... 
l>rganio  b«an  dlaoMQ 

.93 
.68 

.50 
.56 

.88 
1.98 

.a 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— Continued. 

SAVANNAH,  G A.— Concluded. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system  — 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

13 
3 

24 
1 
4 
4 

28 

41 
5 
2 
8 
4 

0.44 
.10 
.81 
.03 
.18 
.13 
.94 

1.37 
.17 
.07 
.10 
.13 

7 
4 

40 
1 

10 

0.22 
.13 

1.24 
.03 
.31 

20 
7 

&1 
2 

14 
4 

58 

85 
7 
6 

15 
7 
1 
2 
6 

86 

52 
9 

65 
114 

0.32 
.11 

LOS 

.08 

28 

Appendicitis 

.06 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

30 

44 

2 

4 

12 
3 

1 
2 

i 

82 
1 

87 
106 

.93 

1.37 

.06 

.13 

.37 

.09 

.03 

.06 

.09 

1.49 

1.00 

.03 

1.15 

3.30 

.93 
1  37 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system. 
Puerperal  septicffniia 

.11 
10 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

.24 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. . 
Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

.11 
.02 

Hydrocephalus 

.08 

Other  malformations 

8 

88 
20 

8 
28 

8 

.10 
L27 
.67 
.27 
.M 
.27 

.10 

Infantile  diseases 

1.39 

Senile  debility 

.84 

Suicide 

.14 

Accident 

1.05 

Ill-defined  diseases 

1.84 

Total 

544 

18.23 

893 

27.77 

1,437 

23.18 

I^ITTLB  ROCK,  ARK. 

[Population:  White,  25,566;  colored,  15,944;  toUl.  41,500.] 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  couffh 

Diphtnena  and  croup 

Grippe 

Dysenterv 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicsmic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) .. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system. . 

Puerperal  septicaemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  . . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill-defined  diseases 


11 
14 


5 

1 

2 

13 


6 
12 
50 


13 

5 

14 

23 

5 


15 

4 

51 

14 

17 

8 

16 

18 

4 

4 

4 

18 

11 

1 


2 

8 


a  16 
5 


0.48 
.55 


.19 
.04 
.06 
.51 


.23 

.47 

L96 


.51 
.19 
.55 
.90 
.19 


.59 
.16 
L99 
.55 
.66 
.81 
.68 
.70 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.70 
.48 
.04 


17 

11 

1 

1 


3 

2 

11 


2 

2 

70 


.08 
.12 


.12 


3 

8 

4 

9 

7 

5 

5 

5 

40 

9 

9 

11 

11 

22 

4 

2 


1.07 
.69 
.06 
.06 


.19 
.13 
.69 


.13 

.13 

4.39 


.19 
.51 
.25 
.56 
.44 
.31 
.81 
.81 

2.51 
.56 
.  56 
.69 
.69 

1.38 
.25 
.13 


7 
7 
1 


.44 
.44 
.06 


a.  68 
.19 


5 


.13 


.06 


a.  81 

.31  1 


28 
25 
1 
1 
5 
4 
4 
24 


8 

14 

120 


16 

13 

18 

32 

12 

5 

20 

9 

91 

23 

26 

19 

27 

40 

8 

6 

4 

25 

18 

2 


4 
8 


a  21 
10 


0.68 
.60 
.02 
.02 
.12 
.10 
.10 
.58 


.19 

.84 

2.89 


.89 
.81 
.48 
.77 
.29 
.12 
.48 
.22 
2.19 
.55 
.68 
.46 
.65 
.96 
.19 
.14 
.10 
.60 
.43 
.05 


.10 
.07 


.10 


a  51 
.24 


18 
25 


.70 
.98 


28 
83 


L76 
2.07 


Total. 


a  431 


«16.86 


a363 


«22.77 


a  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth 

9398— No.  42-02 2 


46 
58 


a794 


LU 
L40 


« 19. 18 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— Oontinaed. 

AVGUSTAf  OA. 

[Population:  White,  21,740;  colored,  19,260;  total.  41,000.] 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

De*th 

rate  per 

l.OUU. 

TvDhoid  fever 

6 
14 

0.28 
.64 

9 

29 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

12 

6 

2 

2 

84 

1 

10 

29 

10 

20 

17 

11 

15 

5 

58 

13 

28 

12 

17 

40 

1 

11 
2 
26 
12 
8 
4 
1 
2 
2 

0.47 

1.51 
.05 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.16 
.62 
.31 
.10 
.10 

4.86 
.06 
.62 

1.51 
.52 

1.04 
.89 
.57 
.78 
.26 

3.01 
.68 

1.20 
.62 
.89 

2.08 
.05 
.57 
.10 

1.35 
.62 
.42 
.21 
.06 
.10 
.10 

15 

48 

1 

5 

10 

3 

11 

19 

10 

6 

5 

113 

1 

.     18 

89 

10 

29 

80 

12 

28 

10 

74 

27 

27 

17 

23 

67 

1 

15 

8 

85 

29 

10 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

64 

7 

a37 

Malaria 

L05 

SmallDox 

.08 

Measles 

8 
8 
1 
8 
7 
4 
4 
3 
29 

.14 
.87 
.05 
.87 
.82 
.18 
.18 
44 
1.33 

.12 

Scarlet  fever 

.24 

WhooDinir  cousrh 

.07 

DlDhtherlaaiia  crouD 

.27 

GnDPe 

.46 

Dysentery 

.24 

Other  eDidcmic  diseases 

.15 

Purulent  and  septiceemic  infection 

Pulmonarv  tuberculosis 

.12 
2.76 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis f 

.03 

Cancer 

8 
10 

.37 
.46 

.44 

"Other  ireneral  diseases 

.96 

Meningitis 

.24 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage 

Paralysis 

9 

13 

1 

13 

5 

16 

14 

4 

5 

6 

27 

.41 
.60 
.06 
.60 
.23 
.74 
.64 
.18 
.23 
.28 
1.24 

.71 
.73 

Convulsions  of  infants 

.29 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis  acute  and  chronic 

.24 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  — 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Ora^anic  heart  disease 

1.81 
.66 
.66 

OtKer  discAses  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

.41 

.56 

l-tt3 

.03 

Peritonitis 

4 

1 

9 

17 

2 

.18 
.06 
.41 
.78 
.09 

.37 

.07 

Otner  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

.71 

Other  diseases  of  genlto-urinary  system. . 
Pucroeral  seDticeemia 

.24 
.10 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

2 
2 

.09 
.09 

.07 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  .. 
Diseases  of  locomotor  svstem 

.10 
.06 

1 

.05 

.00 

Other  mal  formations 

i 

47 
6 

.06 

2.44 

.31 

.08 

17 

1 

.78 
.05 

1.56 

Senile  debility 

•  .17 

Suicide 

Accident 

12 
31 

.65 
1.48 

11 
31 

.67 
1.61 

23 
62 

.56 

Ill'deflned  diseases 

1.51 

Total 

317 

14.58 

600 

31.15 

917 

22.37 

BIRRIINGHAM,  AI<A. 

[Population:  White,  23,301;  colored.  17,699;  total,  41,000.] 


Typhoid  fever 

21 
3 

0.90 
.13 

17 
8 

0.96 
.17 

38 
6 

0.96 

Aialaria 

.15 

Smallpox 

Measles 

1 
11 

.04 
.47 

1 
18 

.02 

Scarlet  fever 

2 

.11 

.82 

WhooDinsT  couirh 

Diohtneria  ana  crouo 

5 

.22 

4 
4 

10 
2 
6 

85 
2 
6 
1 
6 

U 
3 
7 

12 

8 

110 

.28 
.28 
.56 
.11 
.28 

4.80 
.11 
.84 
.06 
.84 
.62 
.17 
.40 
.68 
.46 

6.22 

9 
4 

18 

2 

9 

180 

5 

20 

11 

13 

28 

9 

8 

20 

18 

180 

.22 

Grippe 

.10 

Dysentery 

8 

.84 

.44 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

.06 

Purulent  and  septicsmic  infection 

Pulmonarv  tuberculosis 

4 

45 

3 

14 

10 

6 

17 

6 

1 

8 

5 

70 

.17 
1.98 
.13 
.60 
.48 
.26 
.78 
.26 
.04 
.84 
.22 
3.00 

.22 
3.17 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

.12 

Cancer  

.49 

Other  ireneral  diseases 

.27 

Meningitis 

.29 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage — 
Paralysis 

.68 
.23 

Convulsions  of  infants.... 

.30 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

bronchitis  acute  and  chronic 

.49 

leumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia — 

4.m 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR-ConUnued. 

L«--Concluded. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

CauM  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Other  difleaaes  of  respiratory  gystem 

Organic  heart  disease 

6 

17 

3 

3 

19 

1 

7 

3 

17 

19 

6 

1               3 

4 

2 

1 

0.26 
.73 
.13 
.13 
.82 
.04 
.80 
.13 
.73 
.82 
.26 
.18 
.17 
.09 
.04 

•     5 

13 

7 

4 

34 

3 

10 

0.28 
.73 
.40 
.23 

1.92 
.17 
.56 

11 
80 
10 

7 
63 

4 
17 

3 
32 
23 
16 

6 
11 

4 

1 

0.27 
.78 

Other  diseases  of  circulatorv  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years)  . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  oDstniotion 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

.24 
.17 
1.29 
.10 
.41 
.07 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brighfs  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system  . 

Puerperal  septicffimia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

15 
4 
9 
2 
7 
2 

.85 
.23 
.61 
.11 
.40 
.11 

.78 
.66 
.87 
.12 
.27 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . . 
Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

.10 
.02 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformatlnni^ 

Infantile  diseases 

22 

7 

.94 
.30 

30 

8 

1.69 
.46 

62 
16 

1.27 

Senile  debility 

.37 

Suicide 

•   •*" 

Accident 

55 
18 

2.86 
.77 

62 
44 

8.60 
2.49 

117 
62 

2.86 

ni-deflned  diseases 

1.51 

Total 

451 

19.36 

667 

31.47 

1,006 

24.59 

[Population;  White,  21,586;  colored,  17,214;  total,  38,800.] 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whoopinff  couffh 

Diphtheria  ana  croup 
Grippe 


TT 


6 
3 


0.51 
.28 
.14 


17 
20 


0.99 
1.16 


28 

26 

3 


0.72 
.67 
.06 


Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicemic  infection 

Pulmdhary  tubcat^ulosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebml  congestion  and  hemorrhage  . . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  oostruction 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system . 

Puerperal  septicsmia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

ni-deflned  diseases 


Total. 


7 
1 
2 
4 

2 
4 

6 
50 


.33 
.05 
.09 
.18 
.09 
.18 
.23 
2.73 


20 
10 


22 
7 
8 

19 
4 

16 
6 

20 
8 
6 

12 
4 
4 
1 

17 

50 
3 


3 
2 


14 
14 
3 
19 
10 

401 


.98 
.46 


1.02 
.38 
.87 
.88 
.18 
.74 
.28 
.93 
.14 
.28 
.56 
.18 
.18 
.06 
.79 

2.32 
.14 


.14 
.09 


1 

5 

6 

3 

9 

98 

1 

6 

7 

1 

13 

11 

31 

80 

7 

35 

7 

31 

5 

5 

17 

2 

9 

1 

11 
33 
6 
3 
6 
1 


.65 
.66 
.14 
.88 
.46 

18.68 


89 
19 


16 
17 

629 


.06 
.29 
.36 
.17 
.62 

6.69 
.06 
.36 
.41 
.06 
.76 
.64 

1.80 

1.74 
.41 

2.03 
.41 

1.80 
.29 
.29 
.  99 
.12 
.52 
.06 
.64 

1.92 
.86 
.17 
.85 
.06 


.06 


2.26 
1.10 


.87 
.99 

80.78 


7 

1 

8 

9 

8 

7 

14 

167 

1 

26 

17 

1 

36 

18 

39 

49 

11 

61 

13 

61 

•    8 

11 

29 

6 

13 

2 

28 

83 

9 

3 

9 

3 


53 
33 
3 
34 
27 

930 


.18 
.03 
.06 
.23 
.21 
.18 
.86 

4.06 
.08 
.67 
.44 
.08 
.90 
.46 

1.00 

1.26 
.28 

1.31 
.88 

1.81 
.21 
.28 
.75 
.15 
.33 
.06 
.72 

2.14 
.28 
.08 
.28 
.06 


.03 


1.37 
.85 
.06 
.88 
.70 

23.97 
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DBATHB  AND  DEATH  BATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAOSB  AND 
KNOXVILLE,  TBNN. 

[Populatloa:  Wbite,  26.721:  colored.  7,779;  loUl,  34.600.] 


COLOR— ConODiKd. 


WWte. 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

C*lueo[d«th. 

rl' 

D«th«. 

Death 

DBWllK. 

6 

0.«4 

'2' 

2 

.26 

" 

.04 

4 

,a 

31 

6      ;m 

1             .04 

1 

.  1 

'.  s 
.  s 

10 
20 

la 

23 

U 

12 
1 

.IB 

1 

e 
s 

33 

;? 

q 

.■a 

.23 

:ii 

'.X 

!lB 
.67 
.28 

M 

LM 

S.71 

-n 

.32 

1 

2:  31 

.64 

Other  diKuM  or  nerroiuByalem 

^33 
l.W 
.2D 
.67 

sss'sriss"*"''-^- 

£Ss-i5srj.???S«:; 

'.X 

16 

.17 

OUiet  dlMaweoi  dlgenlTe  'system '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

'.2B 
.3) 

.OC 

a 

.11 

.04 

i           .« 

17 

1      ; 

,13 

.71 
l.M 

Accident'.'!;;.".";!!';!.";!^'!'!."'.'";; 

Tout 

3M 

13.44             206         M.48 

»& 

16.38 

5SK.'! 


Sortet  fever 

Wboopins  oongh 

Dlphtherusaa  croup 

DneDten' 

Other  epidenilc  diBeaKs 

pimileDtaad  sepUcienilc  Intectlon 

PoImonuT  tnbercnlwls 

Other  loims  ot  tnbeiculoidi 

Other  EeDenl  dlae«soa 

MenlnKllla ' 

Cerebrkl  congeallaii  and  bemorrhage 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR-Condnded. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.-Concluded. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1.000. 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 
Hernia  and  intestinal  obsiruction 

3 

.17 

1 

.07 

4 

.18 

Peritonitis 

2 

1 

18 
12 
1 
2 
1 
1 

.11 
.05 
1.00 
.66 
.05 
.11 
.05 
.05 

5 

.86 

7 

1 

29 
24 
8 
2 
1 
1 

.22 

ADDendicitis 

.08 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Briffht's  disease 

11 

12 

2 

*  '.79* 

.86 
.14 

.91 
.76 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system  . 
Puemeral  seDticsemia 

.09 
.06 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Disc^ases  of  the  sidn  and  cellular  tissue.. 

.08 

.08 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydroceplialns 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

15 

14 

1 

18 
21 

.88 

.78 

.05 

1.00 

1.16 

24 
8 

1.72 
.22 

89 

17 

1 

89 
60 

1.22 

Senile  debility 

.58 

Suicide 

.08 

Accident 

21 
89 

1.51 
2.80 

1.22 

ni-deflned  di«feftflw 

1.88 

Total 

292 

16.15 

298 

21.04 

585 

18.28 

raONTGOniBRY,  AI^A. 

[Population:  White,  13,600;  colored,  17,900;  total,  81,500.] 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

1 
Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Tvnhoid  fever 

4 

8 
1 

0.29 
.22 
.07 

4 

7 

0.22 
.89 

8 
10 

1 

0  26 

Malaria 

.82 

Smallnox 

OS 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

6 

.44 

I 

.06 

7 

.22 

Whooping  cough 

DiDhtheria  and  croun 

2 
8 
2 

.15 
.22 
.15 

2 

4 
6 

06 

Orippe 

1 
4 

.06 
.22 

.18 

Dysentery 

.19 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicsemic  infection 

2 

86 

8 

8 

2 

4 

2 

5 

6 

8 

8 

16 

7 

11 

.11 
2.01 
.17 
.17 
.11 
.22 
.11 
.28 
.84 
.45 
.17 
.89 
.89 
.61 

2 

48 
6 
5 
8 
4 
5 
7 
6 

19 
4 

80 
8 

29 

.06 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

i2 

8 
2 
6 

.88 
.22 
.15 
.44 

1.62 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

.19 

Cancer 

.16 

Other  general  diseases 

.26 

Meningitis 

.18 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage  . . . 
Paralysis 

3 
2 

.22 
.15 

.16 
.22 

Convulsions  of  infants 

.19 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

11 
1 

14 
1 

18 

.81 
.07 

1.08 
.07 

1.82 

.60 
.18 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Oxiranic  heart  disease 

.95 
.26 
.92 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years)  . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Peritonitis 

10 

11 

1 

2 

1 

13 
11 
10 

.74 
.81 
.07 
.15 
.07 
.96 
.81 
.74 

12 

4 
1 
1 
1 
9 
8 

.67 
.22 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.60 
.45 

22 

15 

2 

8 

2 

22 

19 

10 

.70 
.48 
.06 
.10 

Appendicitis 

.06 

Ouer  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

.70 
.00 

Other  diseases  of  ffenito-urinary  system  . 

.82 

Puerperal  septicsmia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

1 

.07 

1 
2 

.08 

Hydrocephalus 

2 

.11 

.06 

OUier  malformations 

Inbuitile  diseases 

8 

5 
2 
8 
3 

.22 
.87 
.15 
.59 
.22 

5 
10 

.28 
.56 

8 
16 

2 
19 
20 

.26 

Senile  debility 

.48 

Suicide 

.06 

Accident 

11 
17 

.61 
.95 

.60 

ni-deflned  diseases 

.68 

Total 

175 

12.87 

206 

11.61 

881 

12.10 

898 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  as  to  the  deaths  of  white 
and  colored  persons  in  the  cities  investigated,  so  far  as  data  were 
obtainable.  The  entire  lack  of  record  as  to  the  color  of  decedentB 
accounts  for  the  omission  of  many  cities  from  this  table. 


TOTAL  DEATHS,  BY  COLOR. 


Cities. 


New  York,  N.  Y , 

Chicago.  Ill , 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louia,  Mo , 

Boston,  Maas 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio , 

Builalo,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington.  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J , 

Jersey  City,  N.J , 

Louisville.  Ky , 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa , 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Mass , 

Svracuse,  N.  Y , 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Onlo 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Hartford,  Conn , 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J , 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal , 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken.  N.J , 

Evansville,Ind 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 , 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Qa 

Salt  LakeCity.Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex , 

Duluth,Mlnn , 

Brie,  Pa , 

Ell«abeth,N.J 


White. 

Colored. 

Death 

Death 

Number. 

rate  per 
1,000. 

Number. 

rate  per 
1.000. 

68,798 

19.58 

1,927 

27.46 

23,719 

18.43 

687 

20.62 

22,483 

17.72 

1,654 

25.08 

9,428 

16.90 

1,178 

81.63 

11,006 

19.64 

292 

22.29 

7,856 

17.91 

2,628 

32.20 

5,713 

14.89 

121 

19.40 

5,817 

14.44 

43 

22.74 

5,689 

17.51 

466 

80.81 

6,107 

19.36 

485 

27.20 

4,037 

18.49 

2,441 

29.89 

4,416 

14.94 

97 

22.87 

3,818 

12.87 

16 

16.27 

3,480 

17.39 

2,657 

29.60 

4,612 

18.61 

194 

26.89 

3,995 

19.07 

47 

11.59 

2,562 

14.78 

985 

22.75 

2,495 

11.98 

16 

9.(«2 

8,296 

19.07 

148 

28.69 

2,242 

18.56 

887 

19.67 

2,247 

14.60 

426 

22.89 

1,778 

10.61 

27 

11.25 

2,460 

14.58 

7 

10.90 

2,652 

19.56 

80 

18.00 

1,672 

11.80 

41 

20.68 

2,306 

17.80 

119 

84.75 

1,881 

11.15 

166 

19.12 

1,979 

16.62 

19 

16.81 

1,557 

18.10 

17 

14.42 

1,920 

17.63 

55 

17.76 

1,775 

16.71 

83 

24.69 

2,132 

20.00 

11 

26.68 

975 

9.18 

60 

16.78 

1,869 

17.75 

116 

24.68 

882 

16.03 

1,044 

19.90 

1,786 

17.58 

23 

18.21 

1,487 

16.53 

87 

21.18 

844 

14.92 

1,087 

29.04 

1,184 

12.02 

6 

9.02 

1,165 

18.48 

62 

17.24 

871 

15.25 

1,086 

29.70 

6  777 

M5.21 

cSlO 

C26.79 

1,154 

14.60 

44 

21.88 

1,341 

16.47 

18 

81.69 

1,138 

16.62 

266 

26.54 

1,236 

16.69 

120 

20.17 

1,177 

16.17 

54 

24.46 

1,197 

15.82 

27 

20.89 

1.002 

14.49 

18 

20.76 

1,009 

13.90 

89 

16.08 

1,186 

18.51 

60 

26.16 

713 

10.47 

27 

14.28 

911 

14.26 

22 

19.67 

829 

18.10 

2 

9.36 

1.644 

22.06 

18 

84.29 

1,154 

18.97 

8 

17.75 

610 

11.61 

135 

17.59 

1.020 

17.66 

11 

48.48 

776 

18.27 

15 

9.91 

498 

17.46 

1,282 

88.61 

544 

18.28 

893 

27.77 

688 

11.96 

18 

82.82 

1,096 

28.08 

159 

20.10 

719 

12.M 

6 

18.46 

806 

14. 7« 

8 

11.49 

961 

17.87 

5 

4.06 

Total. 


DeAtli 

rate  per 

L.O00. 


70.720 

24,406 

24,187 

10,601 

11,800 

10,479 

6,884 

5.860 

6.156 

6,592 

6,478 

a4,613 

8.883 

6.087 

4,806 

4,0^ 

8,497 

2,510 

8.444 

2,579 

2,678 

1.805 

2,467 

2,782 

1,718 

2,426 

1,647 

1,996 

1,674 

1,976 

1,808 

2,148 

1,086 

1,986 

1,926 

1,769 

1,574 

1,981 

1,140 

1,227 

1,907 

<il,687 

1,198 

1.869 

1,404 

1,366 

1,281 

1,224 

1,020 

1.048 

1,286 

740 

983 

881 

1,602 

1,167 

745 

1,061 

791 

1,735 

1.487 

706 

1,256 

726 

81X 


19.73 
13w66 
1&06 
17. « 
19.79 
2Ql15 
14.96 
14.49 
IB.  10 
19-77 
21.59 
al5.0« 
12.88 
21.21 
18.86 
16.98 
16.27 
11.96 
19.85 
14.  U 
15.50 
10.62 
14.51 
19.51 
11.42 
16.23 
11.68 
16.51 
18.12 

17.  CS 
16.81 
20.08 

9.41 
18.06 
17.92 
17.50 
16.73 
20.64 
12.00 
13.63 
20.73 
<tl9.62 
14.68 
16.57 
17.80 
16.96 
16.41 
15.90 
14.67 
18.97 

18.  <A 
ia57 
14.85 
13.09 
22.14 
18.97 
12.88 
17.78 
13.16 
2164 
28.16 
1117 
2S.61 
11 16 
K» 


a  Including  808  deaths  occurring  outside  city  limits. 
b  Not  including  76  deaths  of  nonresidents, 
o  Not  including  5  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
d  Not  including  81  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
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TOTAL  DBATHB,  BY  OOLOB-Oondnded 


CiUes. 


Kansas  City,  Kans . 

Hairisburg,  Pa 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . . . 
Youngstown,  Ohio . 

Houston,  Tex , 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio , 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton.  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

Augusta,  Gfa 

Pawtucket.R.1..., 
Wheeling.  W.Va... 

MobileTAia 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 
Little  £^k,  Ark... 
Springfield,  Ohio... 

Gal  veston,  Tex 

Tacoma,wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. . . 
Dubuque.  Iowa  . . . . 

Quincy,Ill 

South  Bend  Jnd . . . 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Che8ter,Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Knoxville,  Tenn . . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y  . 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Montgomery,  Ala . , 

Aubum.N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 
East  St. Louis, m... 


White. 


Number. 


682 
679 
a  786 
468 
628 
684 
503 
968 
471 
628 
607 
682 
390 
517 
749 
817 
662 
650 
401 
451 
481 
883 
408 
464 
667 
441 
657 
498 
647 
519 
618 
554 
560 
465 
449 
474 
505 
429 
859 
608 
468 
175 
412 
292 
411 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


14.38 
13.45 
a  15. 76 
15.07 
12.39 
18.97 
14.98 
23.51 
10.60 
15.96 
13.60 
14.31 
9.37 
12.27 
18.50 
14.58 
16.38 
16.71 
18.58 
19.36 
16.86 
10.77 
18.48 
12.00 
17.40 
11.80 
16.68 
U.74 
16.82 
14.42 
16.86 
16.47 
16.26 
15.28 
12.42 
18.87 
17.08 
12.01 
13.44 
16.16 
14.67 
12.87 
11.98 
16.15 
12.51 


Colored. 


Number. 


176 

40 

22 

607 

3 

17 

359 

84 

8 

244 

4 

10 

16 

6 

6 

600 

6 

83 

529 

657 

363 

75 

172 

10 

SO 

3 

52 

10 

10 

11 

81 

68 

17 

70 

15 

12 

109 

5 

206 

3 

1 

206 

14 

293 

28 


Total. 


Death 

rate  per    Number. 
1,000. 


25.49 

8.85 
19.59 
25.84 

9.01 
16.60 
21.87 
33.11 
14.41 
22.96 
10.72 
12.64 
17.90 
15.87 
11.49 
31.16 
28.92 
29.86 
80.73 
31.47 
22.77 
16.85 
27.77 

7.58 
18.01 
24.79 
24.83 
14.22 
27.78 
21.61 
41.81 
28.89 
21.04 
15.84 
17.54 
24.74 
22.07 

8.21 
26.48 
16.48 
10.75 
11.51 
22.88 
21.  (H 
13.08 


858 
719 
808 

1,076 
631 

6  701 
862 

1,047 
479 
872 
611 
592 
406 
523 
756 
917 
667 
683 
930 

1,008 

6794 
458 
576 

6474 
697 
444 
609 
503 
657 
530 
652 
622 
577 
535 
464 
486 
614 
434 
565 
606 
469 
881 
426 
585 
439 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


16.47 
13.07 
16.84 
19.65 
12.37 

614.02 
17.24 
24.07 
10.64 
17.44 
13.58 
14.28 
9.55 
12.31 
18.41 
22.37 
16.42 
17.08 
23.97 
24.59 

619.13 
11.46 
20.  M 

611.85 
17.48 
11.84 
16.03 
11.78 
16.43 
14.52 
17.39 
17.28 
16.36 
16.29 
12.  M 
14.02 
17.80 
11.94 
16.38 
16.16 
14.66 
12.10 
12.17 
18.28 
12.64 


a  Including  1  Chinese. 

6  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

Tcible  VIL — Percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause. — This 
table  is  based  on  Table  VI,  and  shows  for  each  city  what  percentage 
of  the  total  deaths  during  the  year  was  caused  by  typhoid  fever,  what 
by  inalaria,  what  by  smallpox,  and  what  by  each  of  the  remaining 
caases  enumerated  in  Table  VI. 

Table  YIIL — Death  rate  per  1^000  population^  hy  ca/uses. — ^This  table 
is  also  based  on  Table  VI,  and  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of 
deaths  per  1,000  population  from  each  specified  cause. 

Table  IX. — Death  rate  per  1^000  population. — ^This  table  is  based 
partly  on  Table  VI.  The  population  of  each  city  as  estimated  by  the 
health  department,  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  calculation  as  to 
the  official  death  rate,  is  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table.  This 
is  followed  by  a  column  showing  the  official  death  rate  of  each  city  as 
calculated  by  the  health  officers  of  the  same.    The  estimated  popula- 
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tion  January  1,  1902,  is  next  brought  forward  from  Table  I,  and 
immediately  following  this  is  given  the  death  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  these  figures.  In  most  cases  these  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  figures  used  by  the  health  officers  themselves.  Stillbirths  are  not 
included  in  the  calculations  of  death  rates.  As  stated  in  connection 
with  Table  VI,  the  high  death  rate  of  some  Southern  cities  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  their  population  consists  largely  of  colored  people, 
among  whom  the  death  rate  is  much  higher  than  among  whites,  as 
shown  by  the  series  of  short  tables  given  there. 

Table  X, — Area  of  pvhlic  parks  and  miles  of  streets^  sewers  ^  and  street 
railways. — In  this  table  is  shown  the  area  of  all  parks  and  gardens 
open  for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  whether  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality or  by  a  private  individual  or  corporation,  and  also  the  number 
of  miles  of  streets  in  each  of  the  cities  paved  with  cobblestones,  granite 
and  belgian  blocks,  bricks,  wooden  blocks,  asphalt  and  asphalt  blocks, 
macadam,  and  gravel.  The  number  of  miles  of  all  other  kinds  of 
pavement  is  aggregated  in  a  single  column,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
total  miles  of  streets  paved  in  each  city  and  the  miles  of  streets 
unpaved.  There  are  also  shown  data  relative  to  the  number  of  mUes 
of  sewers  in  each  cit}^  classified  as  to  whether  constructed  of  brick, 
tile,  or  other  material,  and  the  miles  of  single  track  of  street  railways, 
together  with  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  companies  oper- 
ating the  same. 

Table  XL — Care  of  streets^  food  a/nd  sanita/ry  inspection^  and  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  other  refuse, — ^This  table  deals  with  the  provision 
made  by  each  city  for  the  care  of  its  streets  and  the  disposal  of  its 
garbage.  The  table  shows  whether  the  streets  are  swept  by  hand,  by 
machine,  or  by  both  hand  and  machine,  and  the  number  of  square 
yards  of  streets  swept  per  week.  The  figures  given  show  the  total 
amount  of  sweeping  done  per  week  measured  in  square  yards,  and 
do  not  indicate,  therefore,  the  total  area  swept,  which  would  in  most 
cases  be  considerably  less,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  streets  are  swept 
more  than  once  a  week.  Next  follow  columns  showing  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  in  sweeping  and  sprinkling  the  streets 
by  the  cities  themselves  and  by  contractors.  The  next  two  columns 
show  the  number  of  food  and  sanitary  inspectors  employed  by  each 
city,  while  the  two  immediately  following  show  the  tons  of  ashes  dis- 
posed of  by  the  cities  and  by  contractors.  The  table  further  shows 
the  tons  of  garbage,  dead  animals,  and  other  refuse  sold,  burned,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  in  these  cities,  the  quantities  disposed  of  by  the 
cities  themselves  and  by  contractors  being  given  separately.  These 
columns  are  followed  by  those  in  which  are  given  the  average  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  removal  of  ashes,  garbage,  and  other 

*use. 
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Table  XIL — Number  cmd  kind  of  street  lighis, — ^This  table  shows 
the  number  of  arc  and  incandescent  electric  lights,  the  number  of 
Welsbach  and  other  gas  lights,  and  the  number  of  vapor  lamps  and  oil 
lamps  which  are  in  use  in  the  streets,  alleys,  and  public  parks  of  the 
various  cities.     Lights  inside  public  buildings  are  not  included. 

Table  XIIL — Public  schools. — ^This  table  shows,  first,  the  number 
of  buildings  in  each  city  in  which  public  schools  are  conducted,  classi- 
fied as  to  whether  owned  or  rented  by  the  city.  Next  is  shown  the 
number  of  schoolrooms — ^that  is,  the  number  of  rooms  used  for  seat- 
ing or  recitation  purposes — classified  as  to  whether  in  owned  or  in 
rented  buildings.  The  number  of  high  schools  is  next  shown,  and  all 
such  schools  are  included,  whether  conducted  in  a  building  used  exclu- 
sively for  that  purpose  or  in  a  building  in  connection  with  the  other 
public-school  grades.  These  data  are  followed  by  the  number  of  teach- 
ers and  the  number  and  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  separately 
classified  as  to  whether  in  high  schools,  in  kindergartens,  in  other  reg- 
ular day  schools,  in  night  schools,  or  in  other  public  schools.  The 
number  of  pupils  as  shown  here  means  the  total  number  of  different 
pupils  registered  during  the  year.  All  pupils  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  school  to  another,  and  whose  names  consequently 
appear  on  two  or  more  registers,  have  been  counted  but  once. 

Table  XIV, — Public  libraries, — ^In  this  table  are  shown  the  facts 
relating  to  public  libraries  owned  and  controlled  by  the  various  cities, 
together  with  information  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  same, 
the  number  of  volumes  added  during  the  year,  the  number  of  volumes 
withdrawn  for  home  use,  and  the  number  withdrawn  for  use  in  the 
reading  rooms  of  the  library  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 
Libraries,  the  titles  of  which  are  vested  in  self -perpetuating  boards  of 
trustees,  etc. ,  and  which  are  practically  free  city  libraries,  have  been 
included.  In  the  report  for  September,  1900,  data  were  also  given  as 
to  libraries  under  other  than  municipal  ownership  and  control.  It  has 
not  been  thought  necessary,  however,  to  cover  such  institutions  each 
year,  and  data  relating  to  the  same  have  not  been  secured  for  the  suc- 
ceeding reports. 

Table  XV, — Charities:  Almshouses^  orphan  asylums^  a/nd  hospitals. — 
In  the  first  annual  report  on  statistics  of  cities  data  on  this  subject 
were  presented  for  municipal  institutions  only;  that  is,  those  institu- 
tions which  were  supported  or  controlled  by  the  municipality  itself. 
In  many  of  the  cities  which  were  included  in  the  report,  however, 
institutions  of  a  similar  character  were  found  under  the  control  of 
and  supported  by  the  town,  county,  or  State,  or  by  private  contri- 
butions. In  some  cases  such  institutions  existed  in  cities  which  did 
not  themselves  provide  such  aid.  In  most  cases  these  private  or  semi- 
private  institutions  were  open  to  those  unable  to  support  themselves 
or  secure  proper  medical  aid  and  other  attention.     In  many  cases 
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private  institutions  were  found  in  which  free  service  was  given  to 
those  needing  it,  while  in  some  instances  a  part  of  the  support  of  each 
institution  was  contributed  by  the  city  as  a  condition  to  furnishing  the 
necessary  attention  to  its  poor.  In  planning  the  second  annual  report 
it  was  determined,  in  view  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  these  insti- 
tutions, to  secure  data  relating  to  them  similar  to  that  secured  for 
the  first  report  relating  to  strictly  municipal  institutions,  and  publish 
the  same  in  connection  with  those  data.  This  plan  was  carried  out  and 
that  report  contained  data  not  only  as  to  those  institutions  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  those  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
county,  town,  or  State,  or  by  private  enterprises,  such  as  churches, 
benevolent  associations,  etc.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
to  include  in  that  report  all  those  institutions  which  admitted  the 
general  public  or  a  specified  class  of  the  public  either  free  or  partially 
free.  It  was  not  thought  necessary,  however,  to  duplicate  that  canvass 
for  several  years,  and  the  present  report,  therefore,  like  that  for  last 
year,  contains  data  relating  to  municipal  institutions  only.  The  table 
shows  the  number  of  almshouses  and  orphan  asylums,  with  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  and  the  number  of  hospitals,  with  the  total  number 
of  patients  treated  during  the  year.  The  column  relating  to  the  num- 
ber of  hospitals  includes  in  some  instances  smallpox  hospitals  or  pest- 
houses,  which  are  not  strictly  charitable  institutions,  but  are  operated 
by  the  cities  for  the  protection  of  the  general  public  health.  These 
are  in  all  cases  designated  by  footnotes. 

Table  XVL — Cost  of  water  ^  gas^  and  electric'light  plamis  owned  and 
operatedhy  cities. — ^In  this  table  it  is  shown  whether  the  waterworks, 
gas  works,  and  electric-light  plants  in  the  various  cities  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Where  these  public  utilities  are 
municipally  owned  and  operated  further  data  are  given  as  to  the  year 
in  which  they  were  built  or  acquired  by  the  cities,  and  the  cost  of  the 
same.  The  figures  for  cost  represent  the  cost  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  and  include  amounts  expended  for 
extensions,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ping the  plants.  Additional  columns  show  respectively  the  miles  of 
water,  gas,  and  electric-light  mains. 

Table  XVIL — Building  permits. — ^This  table,  which  did  not  appear 
in  previous  reports,  shows  first  the  number  of  permits  granted  for 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  amount  of  proposed  expend- 
iture for  same,  being  followed  by  the  number  of  pennits  granted  for 
repairs  and  extensions  to  old  buildings,  together  with  the  amount  of 
proposed  expenditure. 

Table  XVIII. — Debt  amd  legal  horrowvng  limit. — ^This  table  shows 

first  the  amount  of  the  bonded,  the  floating,  and  the  total  debt  of  the 

cities  included  in  the  report.     In  this  classification  temporary  loans, 

anpaid  warrants,  etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  a  floating  debt.    The 

lata  as  to  debt  are  followed  by  those  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sinkiB|f 
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fund  of  the  various  cities,  which  deducted  from  the  preceding  column, 
showing  the  total  debt,  furnishes  the  figures  for  the  next  column,  rep- 
resenting the  net  debt  of  each  of  the  cities.  This  is  followed  by  a 
statement  as  to  the  legal  borrowing  limit.  In  several  cities  it  was 
found  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
cities  did  not  include  some  special  bonds,  such  as  school,  park,  or 
waterworks  bonds,  or  bonds  issued  for  street  or  sewer  construction, 
etc.  They  were  omitted  by  the  city  officials  because  they  were  not 
considered  a  city  debt  proper,  they  having  been  issued  for  one  or 
more  of  the  special  purposes  named,  and  charged,  in  some  instances, 
against  the  property  along  the  street  or  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
expenditures  were  made.  In  such  cases  the  city  usually  acts  as  an 
agent  through  a  board  or  commission  in  issuing  and  redeeming  the 
bonds,  but  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  their  payment.  As  most 
cities  include  all  such  bonds  in  their  statements  of  indebtedness,  it  has 
been  deemed  proper  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  include  them  in 
these  cases  also. 

The  fact  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  table  that  in  some 
cases  the  debt  as  here  given  does  not  represent  absolutely  all  of  the 
public  obligations  of  the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  In 
certain  cases  where  it  has  been  desired  to  make  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  city,  the  State  legislature 
has  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  board  or  commission  and  for  bor- 
rowing money  for  carrying  out  the  desired  improvements.  This  bor- 
rowed money  represents  an  obligation,  not  of  the  cities  as  such,  but 
of  the  board  or  conmiiission,  although  interest  and  principal  as  well  as 
all  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  must  be  met  by  taxation 
against  the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  benefited.  This 
method  has  in  many  cases  been  employed  because  the  debt  limit  fixed 
by  the  State  legislature  prevented  the  necessary  borrowing  on  the  part 
of  the  city  directly,  and  as  it  is  desired  to  retain  a  low  debt  limit,  spe- 
cific permission  from  the  legislature  is  required  for  each  issue  of  bonds 
in  excess  of  that  limit.  Well-known  cases  of  this  sort  are  Chicago, 
with  its  drainage  canal,  and  Boston,  with  its  metropolitan  park,  sewer, 
and  water  commissions.  In  such  cases  as  these  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  apportion  to  the  cities  involved  the  proper  proportion  of  debt 
chargeable  in  each  instance,  as  it  was  regarded  as  impracticable.  Such 
definite  information,  however,  as  was  available  has  been  presented  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  to  the  table.  With  regard  to  the  city's  share  of 
the  county  and  State  debt  the  same  principle  has  been  followed. 

The  conditions  in  Washington  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Being  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  site  of  the  vast  properties 
necessary  to  its  central  administration.  Congress,  which  is  the  law- 
making body  of  the  city,  has  established  the  rule  that  one-half  the 
municipal  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  one- 
half  raised  by  taxation.    The  act  providing  a  permanent  form  of  gov- 
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emment  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  June  11, 1878,  specific 
that  "To  the  extent  to  which  Congress  shall  approve  of  said  estimates 
[of  the  annual  expenses  of  government  for  the  District  of  Colombia] 
Congress  shall  appropriate  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  thereof: 
and  the  remaining  fifty  per  centum  of  such  approved  estimates  shall 
be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  forego- 
ing act  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  followed  by  Congress  in 
making  the  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  any  study  of  the  financial  statistics  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, whether  in  this  or  subsequent  tables,  this  peculiaritv  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Toible  XIX. — Basi%  of  assesmient^  assessed  vahwiion  of  property^ 
cmd  tdxation. — ^This  table  shows  the  basis  of  assessment,  represented 
in  per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  real  and  personal  property.  Two  col- 
umns are  given  showing  the  legal  basis  of  assessment.  It  has  been 
found  in  some  cities,  however,  that  in  practice  the  basis  adopted  is  a 
much  lower  percentage  than  that  provided  by  law.  Two  additional 
columns  are  therefore  given  showing  the  basis  actually  used  in  the 
assessment  of  real  and  personal  property.  In  passing,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  inaccui^acy  in  many  cases  of 
the  basis  of  assessment  in  practice.  In  some  instances  it  applies  to  the 
valuation  at  forced  sale;  in  some  to  the  market  value  as  determined  at 
private  sale;  while  in  others  it  applies  to  the  asking  price  placed  upon 
the  property  by  the  owners.  Then  follow  three  columns  showing  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  real,  personal,  and  the  total  property  in  each 
of  the  cities  considered,  while  the  remaining  columns  of  the  table  relate 
to  the  tax  rates  for  various  purposes  levied  on  such  property.  In  most 
cases  a  statement  was  secured  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  levied  per  $1,000  of 
assessed  valuation  by  or  for  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  city,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  value  of  the  data  subdivided  in  this  manner  will 
be  seen  at  once. 

Table  XX, — Recevpts  from  all  sources. — Practically  no  change  has 
been  made  in  this  table  from  the  form  in  use  in  the  preceding  report 
The  actual  income  is  first  given,  classified  as  to  the  amounts  received 
during  the  year  from  the  property  tax,  from  franchise  tax,  from 
liquor  licenses,  from  other  licenses,  from  fines  and  fees,  from  franchise 
grants,  from  special  assessments,  from  trust  funds,  interest,  and  divi- 
dends, from  waterworks,  from  gas  works,  from  electric-light  plants, 
from  docks  and  wharves,  from  ferries  and  bridges,  from  markets,  from 
cemeteries,  from  bath  houses  and  bathing  pools  and  beaches,  from  all 
other  sources,  and  the  total  actual  income  from  all  sources  combined. 

This  detail  and  total  of  actual  income  is  followed  by  a  column  show- 
^g  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  another 
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showing  the  amounts  received  as  loans  subdivided  as  to  long-term 
bonds  (2  years  or  over),  and  temporary  loans  and  short-term  bonda 
(less  than  2  years).  These  items  form  no  part  of  the  actual  income 
of  cities,  but  a  final  column  is  given  under  the  caption  of  ^^  total 
receipts  for  fiscal  year,"  in  which  are  combined  the  amounts  given  in 
the  table  as  ^^  total  actual  income  for  fiscal  year,"  ^^cash  on  hand  at 
beginning  of  fiscal  year,"  and  "loans."  The  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  shown  in  this  table,  does  not  include 
the  cash  in  the  sinking  fund,  except  where  so  noted. 

Tdble  XXL — ExpendilAires  for  construction  cmd  other  capital  out- 
lay.— This  table,  together  with  Table  XXII,  deals  with  the  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report.  Table  XXI  deals 
especially  with  those  for  construction  and  for  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty of  a  permanent  nature,  and  for  other  capital  outlay.  The  items 
for  which  separate  amounts  are  shown  in  this  table  are:  Police  depart- 
ment; police  courts',  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. ;  fire  depart- 
ment; health  department;  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and  other 
charities;  schools;  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.;  parks; 
streets;  sewers;  waterworks;  gas  works;  electric -light  plants;  docks 
and  wharves;  ferries  and  bridges;  markets;  cemeteries;  bath  houses 
and  bathing  pools  and  beaches;  sinking  fund;  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. The  total  of  these  items  follows.  The  next  column  shows  the 
amount  of  loans  repaid,  subdivided  as  to  long-term  bonds  (2  years  or 
over),  and  temporary  loans  and  short-term  bonds  (less  than  2  years), 
while  the  final  column  of  the  table  gives  the  total  of  expenditures, 
including  loans  repaid. 

Table  XXIL — Ea^enditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. — ^This 
table  is  very  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  one,  and  shows  the 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  principal  departments  Of 
city  work,  together  with  the  total  expenditures  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Table  XXIII. — Swmmary  of  receipts  amd  expenditures. — This  table 
sunmoiarizes  the  results  of  Tables  XX,  XXI,  and  XXTT,  bringing  into 
one  presentation  the  total  of  receipts  and  expenditures  shown  in  those 
tables.  A  column  showing  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  also  given. 

Table  XXIV. — Assets. — ^This  table  shows  the  estimated  value  of  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  owned  by  the  city  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal 
year,  including  cash  in  the  treasury;  uncollected  taxes;  cash  and  bonds 
in  sinking  fund;  trust  funds;  and  all  lands,  buildings,  appamtus,  and 
furniture  belonging  to  it,  for  whatever  purpose  used,  as  the  city  hall, 
police  and  fire  departments,  schools,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums, 
parks,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses, 
docks  and  wharves,  ferries  and  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries,  bath  houses 
and  bathing  pools  and  beaches,  waterworks,  gas  works,  electric-light 
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plants,  etc.  The  value  of  streets  and  sewers,  however,  has  not  been 
included.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  but  few  cities  keep  any 
record  of  the  value  of  city  property;  hence  the  figures  in  this  table  are 
largely  estimates  based  on  the  best  judgment  of  the  various  city 
officials  who  furnished  this  information. 

Table  XXV. — Per  capita  d^t^  assessed  valtiation  of  property^  and 
expenditures  for  mairvtenance, — ^This  is  the  last  table  of  the  series,  and 
shows  per  capita  the  net  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  certain  of  the  detailed  expenditures  for  maintenance, 
together  with  the  total  for  the  same.  Among  these  detailed  expendi- 
tures are  shown  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the 
police  department,  etc.,  the  fire  department,  schools,  municipal  light- 
ing, and  streets  except  lighting.  The  per  capita  expenditures  for  all 
other  items  of  maintenance  are  combined  in  the  next  column,  and  the 
column  showing  the  total  per  capita  expenditure  for  maintenance  is 
the  final  one  in  the  table. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  in  connection  with  the  other  explanations 
relating  to  the  general  tables  to  refer  to  unusual  conditions  found  in 
some  of  the  cities  covered. 

In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  data  in  many  respects  differ  considerably 
from  those  given  in  last  year's  report.  These  differences  are  to  be 
accounted  for  mainly  by  the  fact  that  the  fire  of  February  9  and  10, 
1902,  which  destroyed  a  large  section  of  the  city,  also  destroyed  many 
of  the  records  from  which  these  data  were  secured.  For  this  reason 
the  figures  for  the  present  year  are  in  many  instances  estimates, 
but  they  are  the  most  reliable  that  could  be  secured  under  the 
circumstances. 

In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  owing  to  a  conflict  in  authority  between 
certain  of  the  officials  of  that  city,  it  was  difficult  to  secure  reliable 
data  relative  to  that  city's  affairs.  EJstimates  have  been  resorted  to  in 
many  instances  as  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable. 

The  population  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  was  largely  reduced  by  the 
deaths  and  departures  on  account  of  the  destructive  flood  which 
occurred  there  in  September,  1900.  It  has  been  thought  best,  how- 
ever, to  include  this  city  among  the  number  considered  in  these  reports. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  past  years  by  readers  of 
these  reports  in  not  being  able  to  refer  readily  to  particular  cities 
concerning  which  they  were  interested  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  data  in  the  tables  according  to  the  size  of  the  cities  included. 
The  arrangement  of  last  year  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  present 
report.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  reference  to  the  tables,  that  each 
city  has  been  given  a  marginal  number.  These  numbers,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  following  table  in  which  the  137  cities  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  will  obviate  the  difficulty  experienced  in  con- 
nection with  previous  reports.    For  example,  should  the  reader  desire 
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to  refer  to  the  data  in  the  tables  relating  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  reference 
to  the  following  table  in  which  Lancaster  is  shown,  in  its  proper 
alphabetical  position,  furnishes  the  information  that  for  this  city  the 
marginal  number  used  in  the  tables  is  90.  Reference  tx)  that  number 
in  each  of  the  tables,  I  to  XXV,  will  give  the  data  for  that  city. 


ALPHABETICAL  U8T  OF  CITIES  AND  THE  MARGINAL  NUMBER  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH. 


atles. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Albaiiy.N.Y 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Allentown,Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Auburn,  N.Y 

AufTUSta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bayonne.N.J 

Bingham  ton,  N.Y.. 
Birmingham,  Ala. . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 

Brockton,  Maae 

Buffalo.N.Y 

Butte,Mont 

Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 

Camden.N.J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

Chelsea,  Maas 

Chester,  Pa 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio  — 

Colimibus,  Ohio 

Covington,  Ky 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moinee,  Iowa. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,Minn 

East  St.  Louis,  111... 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Elmira,N.Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 

IWl  River,  Mass 

Fitchburg,  Maas 

Fort  Wayne, Ind  ... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Harrisbuig,  Pa 

Hartford.  Conn 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Hoboken,N.J 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Jersey  City, N.J  .... 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Joliet,Ill 

Kansas  City,  Kans . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo  — 
Knoxville, Tenn  ... 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lawrence,  Mass  — 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

LTnn,Mass 

McKeesport,  Pa  — 


Marginal 

number 

used  in 

tables. 


87 
40 
27 

118 
96 
48 

184 

94 

6 

124 
98 
99 
6 
54 
92 
8 

182 
41 
52 

181 
68 

185 

117 

118 
2 
10 
7 
28 
86 
88 

114 
45 
25 
59 
13 

107 
72 

136 
74 

112 
78 
64 
83 

127 
83 

102 
44 
77 
49 

104 
68 
82 
85 
21 
17 

111 

137 
76 
22 

125 
90 
57 
91 

100 
86 
18 
89 
55 

115 


Cities. 


Maiden,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomerv,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Bedford,  Mass  . . 
New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newton,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk.  Va 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,Nebr 

Paterson,N.J 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Quincy,Ill 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rockford.IU 

Saginaw.  Mich 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salem,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utoh. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco, Cal... 

Savannah,  Ga 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . . . 

Scranton.Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  Citv,  Iowa 

Somervilfe.Mass 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  111 

Springfield,  Mass 

Springfield.  Ohio 

Superior,  Wis 

Sjrracuse  J5' Y 

TftComa,Wash 

Taunton,  Mass 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,N.J 

Troy,N.Y 

Utica.N.Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Waterbury  JConn 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

WUkesbarre,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass  . . . .  • 

Yonkers,N.Y 

York,  Pa 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . 


Marginal 

number 

used  in 

tables. 


120 
65 
87 
14 
19 
96 

188 
47 
16 
58 
81 
12 

122 
1 
80 
66 
85 
82 
95 
67 
8 
U 
78 
42 
20 

108 
60 
46 
21 

129 

89 

84 

4 

28 

110 

70 

71 

9 

69 

126 
88 
48 

128 
61 

109 

105 

116 
60 

101 

128 
80 

103 

180 

106 
26 

121 
58 
62 
66 
15 
81 
97 
75 
51 
29 
79 

119 
84 
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phiUdelphl*.  Ph.... 


BoIIbIo,  N.Y.. 


CInrlnMtl  Ohio.. 


New  Orleani.  La... 

Detroit,  Hleh 

Milwaukee,  wis 

WssblnetoD,  D.  C. 

NewMk.N.J 

JeneyClly,  N,  J.... 


IniUaaapotls,  Ind  . . 
KannMClty,  Ho.... 

Hl.Paul.UtDQ 

RoohetWr,  N.Y.... 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbiu,  Oblo 

Woroi 


I^^B 


LotA 


Hemphu,  Teun 

Scmoton.Pa 

Lowell.Uan 

Albanj.N.V 

CambA^e,Hen 

PorlluidrOres 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Orand  R«pli)>,Ulch.. 

Daylon.Ohlo 

Elchmond^a 

Seattle.  Wuh. ..!!::'; 

Hartford,  Coan 

Reading,  Fa 

wuinltiBtoD.Del 

Camden, N.J 

Trenton, N.J 

Bridgeport,  Codd 

Lynn.Ma™ 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence.  Man 

New  Bedford, Man... 

Dee  Holneg,  Iowa 

SpriDgfleld.  Uasa 

Somerrllle,  Uua 

Tror,N.Y 


June  1.1900 

ssss 

*re«{aCTe«) 

Land. 

Water. 

Toul. 

3,487,a« 

S,Bg3,9S0 

a       IH.OO 

,«/.. 

%v. 

88,4I>:30 

fi.ecM.w 

44,320.00 

wim 

».» 

l«3,«l» 

,A« 

a«, 

S'SS 

lg,Sl.80 

ffiffl 

110,000 

100.00 

S;S 

108,000 

a» 

,a» 

(") 

aim 

^■z 

.a» 

SI,. 

11. aw.  00 

I%.m 

ss,i6i.oo 

e^m 

a™ 

»a 

1. 

SI 

^•s?s 

ffffi 

»» 

^r?! 

»Not  Including  g.Oieac 


«  o[  park  ouWde  cltr  Umila. 
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TiBLi  I.— INCORPORATION,  POPULATION,  AND  AREA— Concluded. 


Populai 
-  atTwel 


Yonten.H.Y 

Norfolk,  V« 

WateTbnrT.  CoQti 

BolTok«.MMa 

FVirf  Wayne,  Ind 

YoungBloi™,  Ohio... 

Houaton,  Tex 

Covloglon,  Ky 

Akron.  Ohio 

IM11b8.T«z 

BaslDftw,  HIcb 

iMCMter,  Pa 

LiDcoln,  Nebr 

Biockton,  Mm!*- 

Blnghunlon,  N.  V 

AugusM,  a« 

Pawtncket,  R.  I 

Alloona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

BiTDilngtuim,  Ala 

Llltle  Kock.  Ark 

Sprlngfl eld,  Ohio 

Taooma.  Wash  '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

HaveThlll,  Mhm 

Spokane,  Wash 

1%rre  Haule.  iDd 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

QulDcv.IU 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Man 

Johmrtown,  Pa 

Klmlra.N.Y 

Allen  lown.  Fa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeoiporl,  Pa 

Hpringfleld,  111 

Chelsea.  Maes 

Cheater,  Pa 

Yoik,Pa 

Maiden, Mass 

Topeka.Kani 

NewK.n,Maffl 

atoui  city,  Iowa 

Bayonne.K.J 

Knox tI lie.  Tea D 

Hc'hcnectadv,  K.Y.... 

Flichbuw,  Man 

Bopertor.Wlfl 

Rocktord,Ill 

Taunton,  Man 

CanloD,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala  .... 

Auburn,  N.Y 

CbattanooKa,  Teno... 

Baat  St.  LoulMll 

Joiiet,iu 


83.608 
SS,S8T 
SS,1I1 


200.00 


2'.m.iM 


2S.00 
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Table  II.— DATES  OF  ENDING  OP  YEARS  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

8 
4 


6 
7 


9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 
16 
17 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chlca«ro.Ill 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


Boston,  Maw 


Baltimore,  Md.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Buffalo,  N.Y 


San  Francisco,  Cal. , 
Cincinnati, Ohio  .., 


Pittsburg,  Pa.... 
New  Orleans,  La 
Detroit,  Mich.... 
Milwaukee,  Wis . 


Washington,  D.C. 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J  .. 


18     Louisville,  Ky 


19 
20 


21  ' 

22 

23 
21 

25 

26 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 
34 


Minneapolis,  Minn 
Providence,  R.  I . . . 


Indianapolis,  I nd  ., 
Kansas  City,  Mo 


St.  Paul.  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 


Toledo,  Ohio.... 
Allegheny,  Pa.. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Worcester,  Mass 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 


New  Haven,  Conn . . . 
Pater8on,N.J  


Fall  River,  Mass. 
St.  Joseph, Mo  ... 


3.S 
36 

87 

38 

39 
40 

41 


Omaha.  Nebr 

Lo8  Angeles.  Cal  . . 


Memphis,  Tenn 
Scranton.  Pa  ... 


Lowell,  Mass , 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by  lavestigation. 


Schools,  July  31, 1901;  libraries,  June  80, 1901,  to  Apr.  30, 1902;  all  other 

departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901;  library,  June  1, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec, 

31, 1901. 
Dec.  31, 1901. 
Health  department,  Dec.  31, 1901:  schools  and  school-fond  items.  Jane 

30, 1901;  library,  Apr.  30, 1902;  all  other  departmenta,  Apr.  7, 1902. 
Police  department,  Nov.  80, 1901;  liquor  licenses,  Apr.  80, 1902;  health 

department,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departmenta, 

Jan.  31, 1902. 
Dec.  31, 1901. 
Divorces,  July  1,1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all 


other  departments.  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Police  ana  health  aepartments. 


Sarks,  streets,  libraries,  and  public 
ei 


works,  Dec.  31, 1901;(a)  all  other  departments,  June  80, 190L 
June  30,1901. 
Divorces  and  library  and  library-fund  items,  June  80, 1901:  schools  and 

school-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 
Fire  and  health  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  Aug.  81, 1901;  all 

other  departments.  Jan.  31 ,  1902. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901;  building  permits,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31 ,  1901. 
Fire  alarms,  fires,  property  loss,  street  railways,  and  libraries,  Dec.  SI. 

1901;  all  other  departments,  June  30, 1901. 
Police  department.  Mar.  31, 1902;  schools  and  library,  Aug.  31, 1901'-  all 

other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
June  30, 1901. 

Schools,  June  30, 1901:  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departmenta, 

Nov.  30, 1901. 
Parks.  Nov.  30,  1901;  schools,  June  80,  1901;  school-fund  items,  public 

works,  and  sinking  fund,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Aog. 

31,1901. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901:  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Police,  lire,  and  health  departments,  charities,  and  building  permits, 

Dec.  31,  1901;  divorces,  Sept.  21,  1901;  schools,  June  80,1901;  all  other 

departments,  Sept.  30, 1901. 
Divorcer. schools,  and  library,and  school  and  library  fund  items,June 

30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Health  department,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  and  libnir>'  and  school  fund 

items,  June  30, 1901:  all  other  departments,  Apr.  21, 1902. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901 ;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Schools,  June  30,1901:  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Schools  and  schijol-fund  items,  June  80, 1901;  all  other  departments, 

Dec.  31, 1901. 
Divorces,  July  1,1901;  schools,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec. 

31,1901. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  1, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Feb. 

28, 1902. 
Marriages  and  births.  Mar.  31, 1901;  divorces,  June  30, 1901:  schools  and 

school-fund  items,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Liquor  licenses.  May  1,1902;  divorces  and  health  department,  Dec  31, 

1901;  all  other  departments,  Nov.  30, 1901. 
Schools,  July  81,1901;  library,  June  30,1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec 

81, 1901. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
H^th  department  and  schools  and  charities,  Feb.  28, 1902;  library  and 

library-fund  items,  Feb.  1, 1902;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  20, 1902. 
Dec.  31, 1901. 
Police  and  health  denartments  and  charities.  Apr.  15, 1902;  fire  alarms, 

fires,  and  property  loss,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items, 

June  30,  1901;  library,  Apr.  30,  1902;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  21. 

1901. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 1901;  marriages  and  divorcoi. 

Dec.  81, 1901;  all  other  departments.  Nov  80. 1901. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  80, 1901;  library,  Nov.  80, 1901;  all 

other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 
Police  department.  Feb.  1,  1902;  health  department  and  library.  Dec 

81,  1901;  schools  and  school -fund  items,  June  SO,  1901;  all  other  aepart- 
ments, Apr.  7,  1902. 
Police  department  and  liquor  licenses,  June  1, 1902:  all  other  depart* 
Dec.  31, 1901. 


ments, 
olice,  I 
liquor 
ments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 


Police,  ire.  and 'health  departments  and  public  works,  Oct.  81. 1901; 
liquor  llcense^  May  1, 1902;  schools,  Aug.  31, 1901;  all  other  depart- 


Health  department  and  schools,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments. 
Nov.  80, 1901.  '^ 

a  Not  Inclading  1  library,  June  30, 1901. 
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Table  II.— DATES  OF  ENDING  OF  YEARS  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


42 

43 
44 


45 


46 

47 
48 

49 


50 
51 

52 
53 

54 

55 
56 
57 

58 

59 

60 

61 
62 

68 
64 


65 
66 


67 


6S 
69 
70 

71 

72 
73 


74 
75 

76 
77 


Portland,  Oreg Schools.  June  80, 1901;  school-fund  items,  Jan.  10, 1902;  all  other  depart' 

ments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 

Atlanta,  Ga ,  Schools,  June  10, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich..:  Marriages,  Dec.  81, 1901;  schools  and  library,  Aug.  81, 1901;  school  and 

I      librarv  fund  items,  Sept.  26, 1901;  financial  statements,  Apr.  19, 1902; 
all  other  departments.  Apr.  80, 1902. 

Daj-ton,  Ohio Divorces,  June  80, 1901;  health  department  and  public  works.  Dec.  81, 

1901;  schools  and  library,  Aug.  81,  1901;  all  other  departments,  Feb. 
28. 1902. 
Schools,  July  81,  1901;  financial  statements,  Jan.  31,  1902;  all  other 

departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments, 

Dec.  81, 1901. 
Liquor  licenses.  May  5, 1902;  divorces,  June  30,  1901;  health  depart- 
ment, Feb.  28, 1902;  parks.  May  1, 1901;  schools,  June  5  to  26, 1901;  (a) 
waterworks,  Mar.  1. 1902;  all  other  departments,  Mar.  31, 1902. 


Richmond,  Va 


Nashville,  Tenn 
Seattle.  Wash  .. 


Hartford.  Conn, 


Reading,  Pa...:. 
Wilmington,  Del 


Police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  and  building  permits,  Dec.  81, 
1901j  schools,  Feb.  23, 1902;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  7, 1902. 


Fire  department,  Mny  16, 1902;  health  department,  parks,  and  water- 
works, Dec.  81, 1901;  streets,  sewers,  and  street  railways,  Jan.  31. 1902; 
library,  Feb.  28, 1902;  building  permits,  Apr.  30, 1902;  all  other  depart- 
{      ments.  June  30,  1901. 

Camden,  N.  J Fire  and  health  departments  and  library,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  June 

I      30, 1901;  nil  other  departments,  Jan.  81, 1902. 

Trenton,  N.  J Health  department,  Dec.  81,  1901;  schools,  Aug.  81, 1902;  school-fund 

items,  June  30, 1901;  waterworks,  Jan.  31, 1902;  all  other  departments, 
Feb.  28, 1902. 
Liquor  licenses,  June  30, 1902;  divorces,  July  1, 1902;  health  department. 
Dec.  81,  1901;  schools,  July  14,  1902;  library,  June  1,  1902;  all  other 
departments.  Mar.  81, 1902. 
Financial  statements,  Dec.  19, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 
June  30. 1901. 

Liquor  licenses,  Apr.  30, 1902;  schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  81, 1901 


Bridgeport,  Conn, 


Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland.  Cal... 
Lawrence,  Mass 


New  Bedford,  Moms.  . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 
Springfield,  Mass 


Somerville,  Mass 
Troy,  N.  Y 


Hoboken,  N.  J  . 
Evansville,  Ind 


Manchester,  N.  H 
Utica,  N.  Y 


Peoria,  III 


Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex  . . . 


Duluth,  Minn 
Erie,  Pa 


Elizabeth,  N.J. . 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Kansas  City,  Kans 

Harrisburg,  Pa 


Police  and  fire  dopartments  and  public  works,  Dec.  81, 1901;  schools, 
June  80, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  1, 1901. 

Health  department  and  library,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  June  2, 1901;  all 
other  departments.  Mar.  31,  1902. 

Health  department,  Dec.  81,  1901;  schools,  June  28, 1901;  all  other  de- 
partments, Dec.  10, 1901. 

Dec.  31,190L 

Liquor  licenses,  Apr.  30, 1902;  schools  in  Lanslngburg  district,  Jnly  81, 
1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 

Police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  parks,  streets,  library,  and  public 
works,  Apr.  30, 1902;  schools,  June  30,  1901;  all  other  departments. 
May  6, 1902. 

Police,  fire,  and  health  departments.  Mar.  31, 1902;  marriages,  divorc< 


rceSj 
street  railways,  and  libniry,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  July  3l,  1901;  all 

pai 
Police  and  fire  departments,  and  police  and  fire  dcparUnent  fund  items. 


other  departments,  Aug.  81, 1901. 
Schools,  June  24, 1901;  alT  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 


Mar.  31, 1902;  health  department,  liquor  licenses,  parks,  and  streets, 
Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  July  31, 1901;  library,  June,  30, 1901;  charities, 
and  charity-fund  items.  Mar.  1, 1902;  all  other  departments,  Oct.  1, 
1901. 

Parks  and  library  and  park  and  library  fund  items,  May  81,  1901; 
schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments, 
Dec.  31. 1901. 

Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30,  1901;  library,  May  31,  1901; 
all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31.  1901;  all  other  departments. 
May  81, 1901. 

Schools,  Julv  81.1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1901. 

Police  and  fire  departments,  and  streets  and  parks.  Mar.  81, 1901;  mar- 
riages, divorces,  street  railways,  health  department,  public  works, 
and  water-fund  items,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools,  June  26, 1901;  school  and 
library  fund  items,  June  3. 1901;  financial  statements,  Apr.  1, 1901. 

Health  department  and  building  permits,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  de- 
partments, June  SO,  1901. 

Fire  and  health  departments,  marriages,  divorces,  and  building 
permits,  Dec.  81,  1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  8, 1901; 
all  other  departments.  Apr.  7, 1902. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  80,  1901;  all  other  departments, 
Mar.  31, 1902. 

Schools,  Junel,  1902;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  7, 1902. 


a  Not  including  high  schools,  Mar.  81, 1902. 
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OTered  bjr  InTeMigBtlDD. 


Ih  dGpHTUneDt,  Not.  SI,  1302;  marTiueii,  _ 

IHK:  ecboolH.  Junt  30, 1301;  Alt  otber  depsTtmenO.  Dec. 
th  dopatlmcQl  and  charltien,  Apr.  90.  IWH;  schools.  Ai 
rar;,  June  30. 1901:  walerworlu.  Nov.  90,  1301;  kll  oil 


and  iliri}rc<!ii.jBn. 


.    Scbool 


niddlTi 


1;  all  iithi-r  depaitmenbi,  Jane  30, 1301, 

I:  public  wnrlo  and  waler-fund  ilenu.  Dec.  SI,  1301: 
•nls.  Nov.  BO.  1901. 

and  Ubruf 


1;  allotbet 


I.  30. 1302. 


IS,  July  31,  1901;  all  other  departrnenli  Dec.  II.  IWl 

■ee.  Are.  and  heallh  dcpartmentB.  street  nil wayn,  and  c'. 
Dec.  31,  1901;  divorces,  July  1, 1901:  parku  and  Blreets.  Feb.  ZS,  IBOK 
schools.  Aug.  SI.  1901:  waterworks.  Mar.  31,  1902;  ail  other  dei«rt- 
meiiIs.Uar.  17,1302. 
Police  department,  Apr.  30. 1902:  schools  and  scbool>rond  Itaiu,  Ana. 
81, 1801:  all  other  depii"ni.ni.  rion  <n   mm 
.    Marriages  and  divorces 
departmentB.  Dec.  31. 
Ire  department  and  m: 
31. 1302;  schools.  Aug. 
.    Schoolii,  June  30, 1901:  i 
.    Marriagus  and  hlrlbii,  Bi 

.    BmbikJune3a,''l902:'H'h(]Ols.June 30,1901:  llbisry, Ma; 31 
lerles.  Apr.  30.  1302;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  .11   igm 
.    Schools,  ec-pt.,  1301;  all  other  departmeiils.  Nov. 
.    Pollceand  heallh  d ■ -■-—.-' -- 

lanTiJioi.... 

,   Fire  department 

1O.1901:  chr-"' 

Divorces,  Sept.  21, 1901;  health  department.  Doc.  31, 1901;  schooUi,  Juos 
30, 130t:  aft  other  departmenls.  Sepl,  30. 1901. 

Heallh  deparlmcnl.  Dec.  31, 1901:  schools,  June  4, 1901;  all  other  de- 
uartmentf,  Apr,  T,  IHU. 

Schools  and  school  and  library  land  items.  July  31, 1901;  library,  \M.i. 
1302:  all  other  departmentx.  Dec.  31. 1901. 

Bcliools,  Aug.  31, 1901;  heallh  depaMmenl  and  cbaritln.  Dec.  31. 1901: 
all  other  depaiimenls.  Mar.  Ifi,  1902. 

Police  department.  Mayl.  1302;  schools  and  libraries.  June  30. 1301: 
all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901, 
.    Fart  fund  items,  Aug.  31,1301:  schoolsand  BChool-fnndilems,  JnneSQ, 

1301:  all  other  departments,  Dcc.Sl,  1901. 
.    Fire  department,  Apr.  IS,  1302:  divorcer  June  30. 1301;  heallh  depart- 
ment, Dec.  31|  ICiOI:  schools  and  school-fund  Items.  Aug,  31.  1101: 
library,  Apr,  SO,  1301;  all  other  departmr-'     "~  " 


1  health  departments,  cbarilies.  public  irorka,  and  bufldiu 

Grmil8,Dec.  31. 1901:  lire  department  '—  ■"  ■""•—■•—•-  ■-■-■" 
11;  aliot!ierd«panmenlB,_Inne""  ■ 


ools,  Jul  J  31. 


and  nchnol-Iund  Items,  June  1 

.   Schools,  June' 80,  1901;  walerworks,  Nov.  30.  1901; 
ments,  Dee.  31. 1901. 
Police  dupBrtmcnl  and  schools  and  Hchool-fund  ib 

all  otiicr  departments.  Dec.  31, 1901, 
Polire  department.  Feb.  28, 1902:  xcboolH  and  llhrari 
oUier  departments,  Dec.  SI,  1901. 
.   Schools.  June  DO.  1901:  school-fund  ltems,Jan.3l,1302 

-  b.aH,l902. 

ieB,1302,  llbrary.May  31,1902;  s 


0.  IWl. 


Feb. 
departments. 

June  30, 1901: 


1  other  departments,  Apr. 


ns.Jui'yai 


;  all  other  departments.  Nov.  30.1 
ice,  lire,  Buu  umth  dcpartmenls,  Dec.  31, 1901:  schf 
.jncl  Items.  June  4, 1901:  all  other  departments,  Apr. 
.  Liquor  licenses.  Apr,  30.  I9CU;  health  department, 
schools,  July  31,  1301;  all  other  departments.  Feb.  3,  I 
.  Uquiir  lleonsei'.  health  department  and  hniirtinir  n 
1301;  schools  and  school-fund  ilei 
mentx,  Apr.  " 


lis  and  ■chool- 
1. 130S. 
Dec.  81.  1901; 


1;  whoo 

_..  iepartm , 

I,  1901:  schoola,  J 


all  other  depart- 
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Table  II.— DATES  OF  ENDING  OF  YEARS  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION— Concluded. 


Mar- 
grinal 
num- 
ber. 


117 
118 
119 


120 
121 

122 
123 


Chelsea,  Maas. 
Chester,  Pa . . . 
York,  Pa 


Maiden,  Ma«s. 
Topeka,  Kans. 


Newton.  MaM 

Sioux  city,  Iowa. 


124     Bayonne,  N.J. 


125 
126 

127 

128 

129 
190 
131 

132 

138 
134 

135 

13C 

137 


Knoxvlllc.Tenn.. 
Schenectady.  N.  Y 


Fitchburg,  Maie 
Superior,  Wis . . . 


Rockford,Ill... 
I  Taunton,  Maas. 
,  Canton,  Ohio  . . 


Butte,  Mont 


Montgomery,  Ala. 
Auburn,  N.Y 


Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

East  St.  Louis,  HI 

Joliet,Ill 


Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by  investigation. 


Schools,  Juno  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools,  June  4. 1901;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  1, 1902. 

Police,  fire,  ana  health  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901;  liquor  licenses,  Jan. 
21,  1902;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  1,  1901;  all  other  de- 
partments, Apr.  8, 1902. 

Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30,  1901;  all  other  departments. 
Mar.  31. 1902. 

Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 

Schools,  June  8,  1901;  library,  Dec.  31,  1901;  all  other  departments. 
Mar.  31, 1902. 


Police  and  health  departments,  parks,  streets,  and  public  works,  Dec 
■     -  -      -     -  --  -  .      ^   j^-       .. 

partments,  Apr.  30, 1902. 


31,  1901;  schools,  June  30,  1901;  librar>',  July  31,  1901;  all  other  de- 


Schools,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Jan.  22, 1902. 
Liquor  licenses.  May  1,  1902;  schools,  June  20, 1901;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1901. 
Health  department,  Dec.  31,  1901;  schools,  June  30,  1901;  all  other 

departments,  Nov.  30, 1901. 
Police  and  health  departments,  parks,  streets,  and  charities,  Dec.  31, 

1901;  schools  and  library,  June  30, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Sept. 

80, 1901. 
Schools,  June  30,  1901;  library,  June  1,  1901;  all  other  departments, 

Dec.  31, 1901. 
Health  department  and  schools,  Dec.  31, 1901 ;  all  other  department^;, 

Nov.  30, 1901. 
Fire  department  and  waterworkn.  Mar.  1, 1902;  marriages  and  street 

railways,  Dec.  31,  1901;  divorces.  July  10,  1901:  health  department, 

Feb.  28, 1902;  schools.  Aug.  31, 1901;  charities,  Feb.  28, 1902;  nil  other 

departments.Mar.  17, 1902. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  Aug.  31. 1901;  library,  Mar.  30, 1902;  all 

other  departments,  Apr.  30, 1902. 
Sept.  30, 1901. 
Police  department,  Nov.  30, 1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  July 

31, 1901;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1901. 
Schools  and  charities,  June  30,  1901;  building  permits  and  financial 

statements,  Dec.  31, 1901;  all  other  departments.  Sept  30, 1901. 
Fire  department,  Dec.  31, 1901;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  July  12, 

1901;  library,  May  31, 1902;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 1902. 
Apr.  30, 1902. 
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T*B1.E  III.— FOLICK.  RETAIL  I.IQrOR  SALOONa,  ANP  ARRESTS,  BY  CAfSESi. 

t[n  this  tabic  drunkenn<«a  lnc!iulc«  "mmmnn  drank."  "drnnk  and  itimnlerl]',"  and  ui  emira 
tic  dmiikeunraii  In  any  form  whs  the  prinmry  cnnso  of  arreat;  diatiublnit  the  pwp  Inrludm  nil 
cases  of  dlMirderly  rnndiirt  not  atlrlliiitiimv  (o  dniiilcenneas;  anaiilt  and  ballfrj-  incliida  all  cattf 
at  BHiault;  vagnnry  includes  emvU  nf  In'v^n.  tnmpa  loafeni,  loLteren,  and  all  peiwnti  wUbml 
apparent  m^arut  of  ttnppiirt;  hmiHubreakliiK  Incliiden  biicxlary  and  all  casea  of  bivakiii;  and  ent^rtiac- 


''Not  Including  ilnui  trUtlnK  to  Mnlutry  dlslricl 
r  I  uclurtlnff  Btrei'tx  (or  dlslurhlnn  tht-pmcc. 
dliK'ludpdln  arrwtH  tor  .lninkennc». 

■  wpeni,  fciWOi  nominon  vlctualen.  I"  — 
nclDdinir"'  — ' " 


InclDditig  21  |«rk  policemen. 

mlcKotpni'Hllnii  ym 


0Notlnc1iidliiK7!>uoiplnved  lorflmanlhH. 
»Fmm  MCO  bill.OOO.  ■■■.-ordlng  to  amount  ■ 
ilnrluillng  137aTntiU  lor  Innniiv. 
iNnl  reported. 

*  IncliirfinKK  detailed  iw  aanitaty  InRpcctor 
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Table  HI.— POLICE,  RETAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUSES— Continued. 

[In  this  table  drankenneas  Includes  "common  drunk,"  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  and  all  cases 
-wnere  drunkenn^s  in  any  form  was  the  primary  cause  of  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace  includes  all 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases 
of  a:98ault;  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  b^gars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
apparent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  includes  burglary  ana  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering, 
and  larceny  includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft.] 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 

num 
ber. 


aties. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Grand      Rapids, 

Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va  . . . 
Nashville.  Tenn.. 

Seattle.  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn. . . 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass . . 
New       Bedford, 

Mass 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Somerville,  Mass . 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evansvilie,  Ind... 
Manchester,^  N.  H. 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 


69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 


Savannah,  Ga 

Salt    Lake  City, 

Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J... 
Wllkesbarre,  Pa.. 
KansasCity,  Kans . 

Harrisburg,  Pa... 
Portland,  Me.  (o) . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Hoi  yoke.  Mass 


Po- 
lice- 
men 


Licensed 

retail  liquor 

saloons. 


ai61 

83 

o89 

100 

105 

77 

98 

46 

87 

99 

88 

62 

983 

61 

62 

*85 
59 
69 
55 

1*24 
92 
63 
44 
43 
65 

103 
UIO 

33 
45 
53 
40 
66 
46 
"65 
37 
55 
65 
75 
39 
47 


Num- 
ber. 


119 

180 
418 
297 
232 
268 
171 
170 
178 
206 
283 
298 

68 
218 

62 

58 
78 
M 


Amt. 
of  li- 
cense. 


289 
362 
292 


246 
210 


223 

116 

168 
137 
220 
144 


60 


199 

141 

203 

45 


6fl,000 

510 
350 

72 
600 

/460 
500 
300 
500 
350 

/460 

1,500 
400 

2,600 

1,200 


600 

250 

76 


500 
500 


200 

1.200 
(m) 

1,000 
550 
250 
550 


560 


360 
P250 
/460 


Drunk- 
en- 
ness. 


Dis- 
turb- 
ing 
the 
peace 


4,163  8,642 


1,081 
1,344 
1,360 
2,136 
1,020 
2,602 

497 
1,346 
1,146 

815 
1,036 
2,904 
1,333 
1,321 

1,197 

1,669 

1,494 

739 

536 

861 

345 

1,085 

1,045 

920 

524 

1,217 

928 
561 

1,014 
684 
394 
610 
960 
711 

1,165 
433 

2,173 
618 
835 


211 
475 
799 
1,968 
1,797 
405 
102 
989 
488 
719 
159 
155 
156 
115 

139 

348 

52 

33 

572 

473 

121 

16 

13 

395 

923 

2,088 

61 
8U 
147 
493 
204 
407 
574 
252 

22 

195 

1,322 

212 

16 


Arrests  for— 

As- 

All 

sault 

and 

bat- 

Hom- 
icide. 

Va- 
gran- 
cy. 

House 
break- 
ing. 

liar- 
oeoy. 

Other 
of- 
fen- 

tery. 
23 

2,439 

ses. 

2 

42 

212 

1,763 

37 

2 

82 

12 

188 

304 

258 

1 

348 

46 

307 

8.489 

1,144 

9 

162 

120 

519 

1,024 

1.433 

20 

2,405 

172 

1,232 

1,104 

153 

8 

1,139 

59 

306 

'5,815 

254 

149 

20 

244 

557 

39 

1 

122 

9 

75 

296 

351 

3 

136 

27 

323 

448 

186 

3 

36 

199 

229 

208 

10 

190 

62 

187 

539 

454 

2 

65 

40 

243 

580 

263 

2 

17 

46 

178 

665 

119 

3 

60 

16 

119 

808 

197 

25 

37 

190 

512 

214 

5 

24 

22 

187 

326 

109 

8 

339 

42 

126 

2,474 

93 

1 

65 

49 

156 

411 

127 

1 

17 

24 

83 

352 

212 

142 

109 

417 

197 

9 

32 

36 

158 

407 

382 

8 

132 

11 

300 

798 

40 
133 

23 
17 

91 
223 

A:674 
430 

1 

306 

237 

2 

236 

76 

170 

649 

271 

8 

426 

67 

395 

1,388 

349 

25 

412 

63 

669 

430 

145 

1 

161 

33 

104 

1,101 

474 

3 

466 

20 

50 

812 

240 

3 

110 

11 

213 

848 

145 

3 

298 

31 

106 

233 

116 

129 

30 

83 

441 

100 

2 

80 

10 

50 

49 

194 

2 

547 

22 

362 

796 

105 

50 

5 

58 

287 

65 

1 

29 

26 

225 

367 

245 

10 

102 

22 

175 

628 

1,348 

7 

290 

100 

891 

1.745 

78 

3 

30 

22 

125 

394 

133 

1 

44 

10 

118 

247 

Total 
ar- 
rests. 


17,286 

1,917 
6,218 
6,137 
10,460 
'9,797 
4,231 
1,143 
3,623 
2,287 
2,730 
2,579 
4,230 
2.609 
2,397 

2.063 
6,115 
2,321 
1,376 
1.988 
2,178 
2,097 
A:  1,929 
2,168 
2,685 
4,002 
5,253 

2,534 
3,197 
2,586 
1,993 
1,397 
1,308 
3,457 
1,418 
1,900 
1,810 
7,876 
1,477 
1.403 


a  Not  including  22  supernumeraries. 
6 For  sale  of  beer  only,  f2oO. 
c  Including  3  detailed  as  sanitary  inspectors. 

<i  First-class  saloons,  S250;  second-class  saloons,  S150;  third-class  saloons,  $100:  fourth-clafcs  saloons,  $50. 
'Including  technical  arrests  of  inmates  of  house:*  of  prastitution. 
/For  sale  of  beer  only,  $200. 
ffNot  including  11  special  policemen. 
*Not  including  20  special  policemen. 
<  Innkeepers,  |l,600;  saloons,  91.100  toSl,400. 
ilnnkeepers.  $1,800;  others,  $1,500. 
<r Including  535  technical  arrests  of  saloon  keepers. 
I  Including  24  paid  by  steamship  companies. 
«|25  for  malt,  |150  for  alcoholic  liquors, 
n  Including  7  detailed  as  sanitary  insi)ectors. 
oData  are  for  10  months, 
p  And  5  per  cent  additional  on  rental  value  of  buildings  occupied;  malt  liquors  only,  $300. 
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Table  III.— POLICE,  RETAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUSES — ContintietL 

£[n  this  tabic  drunkenness  includes  "common  drunk,"  "drunk  and  disorderly/*  mud  all  ca.^^ 
ere  drunkcnn^e  in  any  form  was  the  primarv  cause  of  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace  inclad«»  ail 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  e«j*e» 
of  assault;  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  beggars,  tramps,  lodfers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  witlwot 
apparent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  includes  burglary  and  all  cas^  of  breaking  and  entering 
and  larceny  includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft.] 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 
num 
ber. 


83  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

84  Young8town,0hio 

85  Houston,  Tex 

86  Covington,  Ky  ... 

87  Akron,  Ohio 

88  Dallas,  Tex 

89  Saginaw,  Mich... 

90  Lancaster,  Pa 

91  Lincoln.  Nebr 

92  Brockton,  Mass... 

93  Binghamton.N.Y. 

94  Augusta,  Ga 

96     Pawtucket,  R.  I.. 

96  Altoona,  Pa 

97  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

98  I  Mobile.  Ala 

99  Birmingham,  Ala. 

100  Little  Rock,  Ark  . 

101  Springfield,  Ohio. 

102  Galveston,  Tex . . . 

103  Tacoma,  Wash  . . . 

104  Haverhill.  Mass.. 
106    Spokane,  Wash . . . 

106  Terre  Haute,  Ind  . 

107  Dubuque,  Iowa... 

108  I  Quincy,Ill 

109  I  South  Bend, Ind.. 

110  !  Salem, Mass 

111  I  Johnstown.  Pa 

112  i  Elmim,N.  Y 

113  !  Allentown,Pa 

114  j  Davenport,  Iowa  . 

115  I  MeKeesport.Pa  .. 

116  Springfield,  111.... 

117  Cnelsea,  Mass 

118  Chester,  Pa 

119  York,Pa 

120  Maiden,  Mass 

121  Topeka,  Kans 

122  Newton,  Ma8S  .... 

123  Sioux  City,  Iowa. . 

124  Bayonne.N.J 

126    Knoxville,Tenn.. 


I   Licensed 
retail  liquor 
Po-  i    saloons. 

lice-  

men. 


Arrests  for — 


Num- 
ber. 


Amt. 
of  li- 
cense. 


37, 

40 

51 

48 

45 

46 

43 

r21 
15 
ai 
36 
67 

17  44 
18 
38 
63 

36 
38 
39 
45 
29 
34 
o87l 
39 
27 
28 
35, 
23, 
38 
18' 
35 
38 
31  i 
271 
29 
30 
28 
29 
63 
22 
36 

3o: 


$20o| 


207 

260  350; 

253  (a) 

185  100 

166  350i 

208  (a)  I 

147  500! 

78,  550 

36  1,500 


121  850 

76i  200 

130'  {h) 

42'  600 

130l  660 

175;  (0 

102,  it  500 

68'  360 

151!  350 

2601  (a) 

105i  600 

371  1,800 

130,  500 

163i  250 

1401  6001 

1301  500 

1361  200 


55 
157 

77 
180' 

72 
153, 


500 
350, 
500i 
610 
550 
602, 


63, 
32, 


600' 
550 


76 

160 

65 


900 
260 
200 


' 

Dis- 

As- 

1 

All 

Drunk-  turb- 

en-    I  Ing 

ness.     the 

sault 

and 

bat- 

Hom- 
icide. 

Va-    House 

gran-ibreak- 

cy.      ing. 

Lar- 
ceny 

otbcr 

of- 

feD- 

peace 

tery. 

! 

115' 

«es«- 

282 

88' 

39 

9 

50       232 

2,707 

691 

120 

i 

49 

4 

133  1,574 

746 

954 

862 

21 

850 

203 

287    1,»56 

194 

228 

78 

1 

20 

17 

41  M,'211 

747 

166 

169 

233 

8 

86       805 

1,449 

680' 

638 

16 

956 

98 

90r>   1,616 

687 

97 

90 

76^ 

19 

124       413 

d666 

rf249 

d627 

rfl78 

d22 

rf595<n,093 

480 

42 

107 

4 

840, 

31 

1*25       667 

638 

62 

84 

6 

6 

78       SI  5 

722 

73 

69 

i 

69 

19 

137       '257. 

%i 

A  680 

64 

2 

77, 

40 

323   1,182 

146 

99 

178' 

25 

97       147 

623 

131 

35 

i 

68 

1 

36       179 

511       468 

121 

5 

79 

11 

71       718 

585'  1,678 

138 

4 

1.258, 

46 

247   1,470 

914 

/3,649 

861 

•20 

l,042l 

143 

l,277i  3,487 

1,098 

118 

8 

22 

15 

193,  2.666 

407 

258 

187 

1 

609 

28 

137       531 

418 

681 

519 

3 

385 

41 

158       580 

1,050 

890 

89 

406 

24 

70  13,139 

1,094 

43 

201 

2 

10 

30 

129      S25 

1,237 

355 

76 

3 

8841 

44 

185  1,361 

668 

144 

164 

2 

109 

18 

127  ««1.562!*i 

646 

63 

49 

87 

8 

41 

25 

164 

188 

18 

i 

88, 

16 

15        76 

424 

3 

150 

88 

25 

63'      763 

528 

29 

73 

i 

7' 

5 

64,      118 

752i      210 

98 

63 

9 

120!        44 

489|        84 

47 

8 

1001 

16 

9i.      170 

413i        35 

71 

115.. 

191      257 

33       268 

124 

i 

■      268 

9 

128,      494 

1,376        37 

17 

\         ') 

84. 

38'      221' 

722   1,587 

206 

1     ^ 

311 

30 

37       980 

342'        13 

92 

!•••-•- 

' 

48 

101       810 

549'      153 

326 

3 

34 

16 

162 

292! 

244 

14 

12 

25. 

24 

71 

290 

51 

31 

'   

9 

43 

202 

644 

229 

129 

3 

153 

23 

170 

1,320 

468 

59 

63 

2 

1        J« 

8 

52 

148 

WO 

873 

74 

2 

217 

13 

178 

196 

118 

832 

267 

1 

;        61 

29 

144i      "205 

856 

818 

248 

2 

222 

•25 

465 

•280i 

Total 
mi- 


Ml5 
5, 279 
.5.279 
«>1.7^ 
1,713 
6.«9 
1,5U6 

rfaa29 

1.696 
1,337 

-  5,a» 

1.613 
1,074 
1,9^ 

10.479 
6,029 
2,15^ 
2,4S5 

I6.11«i 

4,145 
■  2,7.^ 

819 

566 
1.466 

K6 
1,296 
1,002 

910 
1,315 
1,725 
3,777 

906 
1.534 

890 

626 
2.671 

mo 

2,392 
1,657 
2, 410 


a  $25  for  malt,  $150  for  alcoholic  liquors. 
b  Including  509  pool-room  cases. 
i'Not  includlnsr  6  special  policemen. 
<l  Including  aldermen's  cases. 
« Includt*d  in  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
/Including  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
y  Not  including  20  special  policemen. 
h  First-class  saloons,  $500;  second-class  saloons,  J350. 
<From»26to$125. 
/Not  including  6  supernumeraries. 
fcFor  sale  of  beer  only,  $260. 

I  Including  1,615  technical  arrest  of  inmates  of  houses  of  prostitution  and  1,100  of  gamblers. 
tn  Including  630  technical  arrests  of  persons  applying  for  lodging. 


STATISTICS   OF  .CITIES. 
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Table  III.—POLICF   RETAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUSES— Concluded. 

[In  this  table  dninkennem  includes  "common  drunk,"  "dmnk  and  disorderly,"  and  all  cases 
mrnere  drunkenness  in  any  form  was  the  primarv  cause  of  arrest;  disturbing  the  peace  includes  all 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases 
of  assault;  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  beggars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
apparent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  Includes  burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering, 
and  larceny  includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft] 


Mar- 

gin- 

al 

num 
ber. 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
182 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 


Cities. 


Schenectadv,  N.  Y 
Fitchburg,  Mass . . 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Auburn,  N.  V 

Chattanooga, 

Tenn   

East  St.  Louis,  111 . 
Joliet.Ill 


Po- 
lice- 
men. 


Licensed 

retail  liquor 

saloons. 


Arrests  for— 


Niun- 
ber. 


Amt. 
of  U- 
cense 


a  22 
34 
30 
19 
84 
80 
44 
35 
20 

42 
39 
33 


168     9350 


Dnink- 

en- 

ness. 


140  500 

48  1,000 

81  (ft) 

128;  350 

171  900 

45  (d) 

106  350^ 


H4 
160 
105 


200 

500 

1,000 


625 
564 
929 
277 
939 
798 
706 

458 

1,121 

647 

1,310 


Dis- 

As- 

turb- 

sault 

ing 

and 

the 

bat- 

peace 

tery. 
106 

127 

56 

42 

76 

41 

217 

49 

12 

64 

126 

87 

690 

197 

/1, 176 

285 

76 

37 

804 

280 

387 

161 

226 

41 

Hom- 
icide. 


Va- 
gran- 
cy. 


House 
break- 
ing. 


110 

8 

830 

67 

20 

124 

318 

457 

45 

218 
141 
411 


14 


20 

29 

2 

4 

53 

80 

2 


Lar- 


All  '  Total 
other  I    ar- 

ccny  ,°^-.    "««*• 

AAA 


169 
50 

132 
58 
59 
52 


883 
234 
658 
333 
193 
168 


139  <^,  466 

281 j      695 

67        73 


11     280 

231    162 
33.      38 


1,488 

964 

2,188 

1,030 

1,289 

1,359 

<'4,570 

2,925 

754 


873     3,584 

1,165!    2,641 

207,    2.266 


a  Not  including  8  special  policemen. 

b  Beer  saloons.  6650;  others,  91,600  to  92,800. 

c  Including  1,698  technical  arrests  of  inmates  of  houses  of  prostitution. 

d9401  within  and  ^1  outside  of  tire  limits;  for  sale  of  beer  only,  976. 

« Included  in  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

/  Including  arrests  for  drunkenness.  • 
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Table  IV.— FIREMEN.  FIRE  EQUIPMENT.  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
26 
2C 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47  t 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56  I 


Cities. 


NewYork.N.Y 

Chicaaro.Ill 

Philadeipbia,  I*a 

St.  LouiH,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  ('al . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

M  il  waukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Maiw 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven, Conn. . . 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

LoB  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  .... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Bridgeport,  ('onn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 


Firemen. 


Regu- 
lars. 


2,556 
1,157 
844 
516 
707 
408 
426 
0486 
457 
334 
410 
302 
495 
337 
252 

190 

241 

306 

246 

1% 

1^ 

198 

200 

122 

135 

110 

188 

122 

138 

n20 

103 

^ 

60 

119 

120 

90 

64 

78 

113 

57 

56 

^hl08 

128 

108 

68 

rf'l85 

K^ 

M 
26 
16 
72 
72 
36 
66 
48 


Call 
men. 


83 


Volun- 
teers 


Equipment. 


Fire  engines. 


Steam. 


3,960 
69 


•  • » • .  •  1 


107 


97 


71 
97 
60 
68 

82 


52 


15 
71 


83 

103 

81 


80 


180 


3,800 
466 


167 

102 

50 

48 

62 

27 

32 

33 

^52 

31 

32 

28 

28 

•23 

16 

22 

15 

18 

22 

9 

11 

8 

15 

8 

8 

8 

11 

14 

7 

9 

U 

9 

6 

2 

4 

13 

9 

6 

6 

11 

8 

*10 

5 

9 

6 

8 

8 

7 

10 

10 

8 

5 

7 

7 

7 

9 


Hand. 


o 
4 


Chem- 
ical. 


11 

17 
6 
1 

13 
8 
3 
7 
9 
1 
4 

13 
6 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 

10 


3 
1 
4 
2 
1 


1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
4 
2 
2 


2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


4 
3 


Combi- 
nation 
chem- 
ical en- 
gines 
and 
hose 
wagons. 


4 

10 

44 

28 

12 

«-26 

2 

4 

1 


6 
1 

8 

2 

2 

10 


3 
8 
9 


2 
1 
1 
3 
10 
1 
5 
1 
8 
3 


1 
2 


10 
1 
2 

8 


11 
3 
8 
2 
2 
9 
1 


3 
1 


Hand 
fire  ex- 

Un- 
guish- 

ers. 


580 

23 

<?149 

70 

142 

46 

27 

76 

50 

40 

170 

6 
74 
50 
M66 
62 
83 
35 
24 
67 
60 
68 
20 
90 
31 
12 
34 
26 
38 
23 
40 
28 
34 
14 
22 
36 

4 
16 
16 
44 
26 
32 
24 
14 
36 
25 

8 
28 
27 
22 

6 
18 
21 
29 
26 

8 


Fire 
boat& 


5 
5 
5 


Hook  I 

and 
ladder 
tmcka. 


a  Also  117  cisterns. 

b  Including  1.380  police  boxes. 

e  Including  64  furnished  by  fire  department  to  82  police  patrol  wagons,  2  on  each  wagon. 

<f  Including  3  reserve  trucks  stationed  outside  city  limits. 

e  Including  8  combination  chemical  engines  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks. 

/Not  including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  book  and  ladder  trucks. 

o  Not  including  119  substitutes  employed  2  months. 

*  Not  reported. 

i  Also  4  monitor  batteries. 

J  Owned  and  maintained  by  State. 

*  Also  806  cisterns. 
t  Also  80  fire  wells. 
M  Also  661  cisterns. 

n  Not  including  60  Johnson  hand  force  pumps. 

oAlso  670  cisterns. 

p  Also  164  cisterns. 

q  Including  2  combination  hook  and  ladder  tnicks  and  hose  wagons. 


88 
34 
«*17 
15 
21 
/ll 
9 
11 
10 
16 
9 
8 
13 
9 
7 
8 
7 
5 
7 
10 
8 
«8  i 

^  I 

ii 

»  i 
i 

3 
4 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 
94 
4 
S 
6 
8 
4 
4 
8 
2 
4 
8 
8 
2 
8 
//S 
2 

094 

//2 
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I  IV.— FIREMEN.  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  ANI>  PROPERTY   LOSS  FROM  FIRRH. 


Fire  hydnal*. 

iS- 

OwnBl 

by  Pity. 

™*'   T»t»l. 

ciiy-  1 

-■ 

I,1Z7  '  M,3S7 

'i'i'A. 

■"til' 

3,U00 

a.  MS 

a 

iS 

'.S 

2,800 

r,';i. 

.f'i. 

'!» 

rs, 

KiS 

%r 

»63 

M 

Ml 

'^ 

"A. 

,J 

•UNA 

w 

700 

'Not  Including  IcomblnalloD  hook  ancl  1 

•  AIki  52  cUlenu. 

t  Not  Including  fg  BulMtltntea. 

■  Including  R9  private  Sre-alknn  boxc*. 
vlneluditu:  31  prlvite  flre-alarm  boi«i. 
>AIm>61  cuiema. 

■  ComblDBtlDn  Gbemical  englneB  and  hool 
(Not  Including  2  comblnnlion  cbciolcii]  e 


bcr. 

»,3n 

2,6fi7,0» 

I'SS 

>m 

% 

I'soi 

^.UM) 

793 

i».TH 

i 

a.,„ 

26 

»4 

311 

m,050 

27 

*n^ 

™ 

«l'm  '      iS 

ew 

^ 

SB 

ind  laddCT  tmckii. 


iHNot  Including  8  lubiitUnlea. 
"Combination  phemlea]  enslnoand  hool 
//Not  Including  1  combination  fhemlcal 
BvHot  Including  1  combination  bnnk  and 
M  Combination  book  and  ladder  Iruck  an 


id  ladder  track. 
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Table  IV.-FIREMEN.  FIRK  KQriPMKNT,  ANT)  PROPERTY  LOtW  FROM  FIRES— Continaed. 


Firemen. 


Mar- 1 
jfinali 
num- 
ber. ' 


Citiefl. 


57  Lftwroice,  Mam 

58  New  Bedford.  Mam . . 

59  I>e«  Moines,  Iowa 

60  Springfleld,  MasH . . . . 

61  !  Somenrille,  Ma*w  — 

62  Troy.N.Y 

63  Hoboken.N.J 

64  Evansvilie,  Ind 
66     Manchester,  N.U . . . 

66  UUca,N.Y 

67  Peoria,  111 

68  !  Charleston,  8.  r 

69  ;  Savannah,  (ia 

70  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

71  San  Antonio,  Tex  . . . 

72  '  Duluth,  Minn 

78  •  Erie,  Pa 

74     Elizabeth,  N.J 
76     Wllkubarre.  Pa 

76  Kansas  City,  Kami 

77  Harriuburc,  Pa 

78  Portland,  Me.  (») 

79  Yonkers,  N.  Y 

80  Norfolk.  Va 

81  Waterbury,  Conn 

82  Hoi  yoke.  Mam 

83  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  . . . 

84  Yoongstown,  Ohio . 

85  Houston,  Tex 

86  Covingrton,  Ky 

87  Akron,  Ohio... 

88  Dallas,  Tex.... 

89  Sa^naw,  Mich 

90  Lancaster,  Pa 

91  Lincoln,  Nebr 

92  Brockton,  MasH 

98  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y . . . 

94     Augusta.  Ga 

96  I  Pawtucket,  R.I 

96  Altoona,  Pa 

97  I  Wht-eling,  W.Va.... 
9K  ,  Mobile,  Ala 

99  t  Birmingham,  Ala  ... 

100  I  Little  Rock.  Ark 

101  '  Springfield,  Ohio 

102  Galveston,  Tex 

103  Tacoma.  Wash  . 

104  Haverhill.  Ma^ 
106    Spokane,  Wash 

106  Tetre  Haute,  Ind . . . 

107  Dubuque,  Iowa 

108  Quincy.111 

109  South  Bend,  Ind  . . . 

110  Salem,  Maas 

111  Johnstown,  Pa 

112  Elmlra.  N.  Y 
118    Allentown,  Pa 

114  Davenport,  Iowa . 

115  McKeesport,  Pa 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Not  including  6  supernumeraries. 

e  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  trucf. 

dNot  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  truck. 

e  Owned  by  members  of  fire  deparonent. 

/Not  including  4  substitutes. 

g  Data  are  for  9  months. 

A  Combination  chemical  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  truck. 

i  Including  1  combination  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  hose  wagon. 

J  Not  including  1  combination  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  hose  wagon. 
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-FIREMEN.  riBE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES-Coiitlimed. 

Equipment. 


1,020 

l« 

>o 

'[ 

1,0UU 

IM 

290 

u 

mS 

n 

ITS 

1,200 

m 

6M 

m 

1^, 

'•i. 

1,067 

6M 



■■■'iOT' 

878 

M 

m 

m 

301 

106 

^ 

^IB 

.^ 

to 

277 

7 

•  MI 

15 

:l 

»69 

'i 

■L 

's 

*ff7 

300 

i 
£ 

006 

46.1 
856 

1 

316 

•1 
1 

198 

!S 

sas 

;;;;■; 

Mir- 

alarnu. 

PlKS. 

.,,.. 

Bln«l 

109 

IfiT 

67 

12S 

203 

161,671 

im 

104 

s? 

231 

00 

m 

1« 

n 

46 

13 

163 

147 

x.m 

16 

nlDcIudliw  t  ouMde  city  llmlu. 
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TiBLE  IV.-FIREMER.  FIKE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOBa  FROM  nREa-ConcIndad. 


ClUo. 

nremen. 

6ft 

Call 

-s 

Fire  engine. 

a*nd 
anei 

A- 

tSS. 

Hook 

Mai- 

Jrinal 
num- 
ber. 

Bleam. 

Hand. 

Chcm 

Combl- 
how 

9           ,:::::: 

i 

10 

9 
10 

117 

67 

too 

1 

::::;:i     s 

laj 

5      :;;;::: 

16 

ao 

31 

*"S8" 

1 
S 

£S 

Is' 

12S 

C«intonr'bSio..l"!!! 

■K 
17 

so 
■a, 

■a 

28 

38 

2 

m 

i 

J 

130 

13S 

fSSrS*."::: 

18 

1 

138 

; 

" 

W 

^ 

=* 

^ 

* 
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Table  IV.— FIEEMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES— Concluded. 


Equipment. 

Fire 
alarms. 

Fires. 

Property 
loss. 

Feet 

oflad- 

dera. 

Hose 
reelH 
and 
hose 
wag- 
ons. 

Feet  of 
hose. 

Fire  hydrants. 

Wa- 
ter 

tow- 
ers. 

Horses. 

Fire- 
alarm 
boxes. 

Owned 
by  city. 

Not 

owned 

by 

city. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

375 
460 
197 
400 
650 
173 
675 
431 
392 
262 
385 
1,189 
503 
311 
960 
500 
360 
547 
356 
385 
204 
180 

4 
6 
3 
2 
3 
6 
8 
6 
10 
4 
4 
5 
7 
1 
8 
5 
4 
5 
4 
2 
4 
5 

7,500 

10,100 

6,000 

8,500 

12.350 

8,000 

17.589 

9,700 

6,000 

5,450 

8,400 

14,000 

11,950 

6,350 

14,100 

7,000 

8,250 

6,300 

6,350 

9,000 

7.550 

8,100 

805 
263 

****826* 
400 

""*946' 
257 
839 

"Vsii" 

428 

*"39i' 
794 
340 

""292" 
488 
232 

'""243' 

18 
14 

151 
13 
18 
a322 
25 
12 
15 

252 
15 
84 

585 

397 

59 

68 

7 

332 

323 
277 
151 
833 
418 

a322 
971 
269 
854 
252 

0559 
512 
585 
891 

(d) 
370 
897 
351 
556 
239 
832 
243 

30 
18 
14 
22 
22 
18 
38 
21 

<\ 

14 
20 
24 
19 
26 
20 
15 
16 
12 
23 
11 
22 

83 
72 

49* 

90 
47 

142 
37 
33 
46 
31 
69 

110 
52 
89 
65 

34 
38 
58 
29 
97 

212 
152 

87 

55 
103 
190 
172 
179 

57 
167 
121 
102 
108 
144 
127 
133 
140 
152 

75 
230 
150 
176 

190 

150 

86 

55 

101 

184 

152 

162 

57 

152 

115 

65 

97 

136 

120 

124 

138 

140 

63 

225 

142 

127 

163,306 
21,854 
30,000 
24,473 
87,878 
19.380 
74,814 

162,808 
75,000 
60,876 
64,892 
15,274 
82,492 
10,aT6 
66,869 
45,312 
52.415 
70.168 
15,953 
71.724 

226,100 
62,860 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

i:« 

134 
135 
136 
137 

c  Also  9  cisterns. 
d  Not  reported. 
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AND  BIRTHS. 


NewYork.N.Y., 


rUge    {   1 


IT    Jersey  City, N.J  .... 

18     Loiilnvllle.Ity 

'"    Mlnnrapolln,  Minn , 

Providence,  R.  I... 

"    ""        poltB.md... 


WBuClly.IiI. 
Paul.  Minn. 


[»l  AtiEeleti,  Csl 

Memphis,  Twin 


5ll,  MlUB 

Albany.N.Y 

"imbntljre*  Miubt... 


.    Richmond. Vn.... 

'  NMhvlllc.  Tenn . . 

I  Kealtle.  WiuUi 

'  <  Rutfoni,  Ouin... 
I     RcadltlB.  Vs. 


63    Trenton.  K.  J . . . 


66  I  Oakland.  C 


I    Rprlnglleld.  Mua . . 
Homerrllle,  Muhi.. 


3.334 

1.1. 


lis 

"''?S 

I") 

5Ja 

i'X 

3,  MS 

°10S 

I'.m 

■naj 

i'A9i 

"IM 

liiw 

o]m 

l;Sil 

&7 

aa 

1.189 

J63 

t',m 

"13& 

G78 

S29 

39 

''Slfl 

(6) 

"1 

*Nol  reported, 
c  nclDdlnK9b1r(he,Bexno[ 
<!  nduding'Jblrthe.aei  not 
»No  lloen*;  required  eicppt 
/  ncludlDfc  4  blithH.iiex  not 

*  Deluding  nbinhi.nex  not 

'  ncludlog  22  births,  box  do 

lot  Inclndlng  «  limited  dl' 

"     1  onbi.  Kx  not 


a.  53 

,271 

27.03 

ii.m 

i.ix 

,3.!* 
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Tablb  v.— marriages,  DIVORCES,  AND  BIRTHS-Concluded. 


Mar- 
ina! 
num- 
ber. 


CiUes. 


Mar- 
riage 
licenses 
issued. 


70 

71 

72 

78 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

»1 

96 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

1(H 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

128 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

180 

131 

182 

133 

134 

185 

136 

187 


Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah  . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kan.s  . . . 

Hairisbuiv,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkera,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  KauH 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxvil  le,  Ten  n   

Schenectady,  N.  Y 
Pitchburg.  Mass 
Superior.  Wis 
Rockford,  111 
Taunton,  Mass 
Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga.  Tenn . 
EastSt.  Louis, III... 
Joliet,Ill 


a  1,172 

a982 

al,038 

540 

a  2, 479 

al,060 

468 

449 


543 

/440 

452 

a  674 

438 

a  931 

a881 

517 

a  1,341 

487 

830 

468 

492 


630 
420 

C^) 

a753 

a  776 

a2,287 

al,220 

490 
a  561 
a755 

889 
a781 

472 
a500 
a308 
a600 

382 


0960 

a592 
a  7, 910 

a818 
439 
240 
411 
363 

«624 
345 

«617 

a923 


a597 
al,306 
295 


a  1,164 
a  954 

C) 
519 
321 
a2,479 
al,027 
463 
434 
408 
522 

/440 
452 

a654 
411 

a  913 

a  874 
490 
a  1,291 
480 
330 
451 
484 
585 
508 
454 
838 

a  699 

«724 

a  2, 210 

a  1,216 

490 

a  549 

a  691 
320 

«720 
466 

a  412 

a  269 

a  589 
288 
412 
487 
210 

a684 
186 

a  814 
448 
224 
896 
392 

a606 
855 

a566 
259 

a900 
269 
838 

(«») 
267 
822 
815 

a  610 

1904 
213 

«558 

a  1,301 

256 


Di- 
vorces 


Births. 


r 


a  166 

a  183 

a  75 

a  76 

a44 
a  154 

53 

9 

30 

/89 

14 

a  119 

«67 

a  215 

a28 

a  164 

a  210 

«87 

30 

al07 

15 

aSO 

54 

48 

a24 

91 

a  165 

a  194 

60 

a  103 

a99 

84 

a  149 

145 

a  47 

a41 

a  125 

10 

a  21 
a  51 

a  186 

all6 

52 

8 

33 

7 

all4 

9 

10 

a  108 

3 

10 

a29 

88 

17 

a  103 

a89 

a  62 

aSO 

a  103 

70 

47 


626 
280 
586 
688 
456 
506 
288 
444 
621 
549 
399 
/726 
886 
858 
488 
268 
861 
516 

587 
269 
198 

280 

566 

459 
462 
818 
889 

350 
395 
338 
365 
344 

254 
471 
487 
267 
411 

460 
256 
354 
428 
149 
418 

596 

348 
492 
260 

440 

417 
280 
277 

p! 


Fe- 
male. 


587 
241 
551 
565 
456 
478 
285 
468 
665 
606 
410 
/549 
813 
334 
472 
242 
297 
466 

% 

304 
180 

268 

431 
566 

% 

462 
210 
340 

266 
384 
322 
291 
279 

264 
462 
437 
262 
404 

552 

480 
277 
322 
458 
142 
886 

610 

(«») 
325 

480 

264 

400 

885 
229 
216 


Total. 


1,218 
521 

1,137 

1,204 
911 
984 

d484 
907 

1,176 

1,155 

e810 

/1, 275 

1,698 
692 
960 
606 
658 
^^966 

(0) 
1,014 

563 

378 

920 

538 

95t 
1,132 

904 
914 
628 
729 

616 
779 
660 
646 
623 


Birth 
rate  per 
1.000  pop- 
ulation. 


f^ 


t589 
923 
924 
509 
815 

(<») 
1,120 

(b) 
930 

533 
676 
886 
291 
804 

C) 
1,106 

673 
972 
524 

840 

802 
509 
493 

\i 


I 


^ 


18.66 
9.89 
20.80 
21.89 
16.56 
18.92 

o.  oo 

16.49 
22.62 
22.65 
14.78 
/26.49 
35.66 
13.57 
19.20 
10.10 
15.13 
21.91 

(J) 
22.53 

18.58 

8.89 

2L65 

13.12 

.48 
28.30 

23.30 
22.29 
12.72 
18.23 

(«») 

15.40 

20.95 

16.50 

16.15 

16.61 

(«») 

12.62 

25.46 

23.10 

13.95 

22.64 

(*) 
29.87 

26.37 
16.23 
18.27 
26.66 
8.43 
22.13 

31.60 

17.95 
30.38 
16.38 

27.07 

25.06 
16.16 
14.09 
b 


Still- 
births. 


('') 


51 
49 
89 
46 
43 
48 
34 
49 
44 
48 
75 
84 
52 
15 

966 
47 
28 
37 
30 
28 
59 
20 
46 
31 
77 
53 
45 
27 

114 
82 

961 
84 
24 

936 
55 
32 
27 
22 
24 
57 
32 
32 
41 
89 
19 
41 
30 
39 
11 
32 
81 
22 
33 
22 
61 

123 
25 
29 
23 
7 
29 
12 
85 
46 
29 
47 
25 


a  Data  are  for  county. 

I»  Not  reported. 

«No  lioense  required  except  for  nonresidents  of  State^ 

(f  Including  11  births,  sex  not  reported. 

c  Including  1  birth,  sex  not  reported. 

/Including  data  for  township. 

ir Including  premature  birihs. 

*  Including  4  births,  sex  not  reported. 

i  Including  31  births,  sex  not  reported. 
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Table  VI.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (1 


Mar- 
final 
nom- 
ber. 


Number  of  deaths  from — 


Cities. 


'^-     'naU-  Small-^  Mea 


Scar-  WboofK  ^^ 


Other 
fever.     "*•     P**^     "^    ferer.  co<«h.  ^^^  !  tery.      dte- 


1  New  York,  N.Y-... 

2  Chicago.  Ill 

8  Philadelphia.  Pa... 

4     St.  Loai«.  Mo 

6     Boston,  Man 

6  Baltimore,  Md 

7  Clereland,  Ohio  — 

8  Buffalo,  N.Y 

9  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

10  Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 

11  PittsbuTK,  Fa 

12  New  Orleans,  La — 

18    Detroit,  Mich 

14  Milwaukee,  Wis.... 

16  Waahington,  D.  C. 

16  Newark,  N.J 

17  JerseyClty,  N.  J.... 

18  LouiBville.  Ky 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

20  Providence.  B.  I  ... 

21  Indianapolis,  Ind  .. 

22  Kansas  City,  Mo.... 

28    St.  Paul,  Minn 

24  Rochester,  N.Y.... 

26    Denver,  Colo 

26  Toledo,  Ohio 

27  Allegheny,  Pa 

28  Columbus,  Ohio  — 

29  Worcester,  Mass  — 

30  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

81  !  New  Haven,  Conn  . 

82  '  Paterson,  N.  J 

83  Fall  Riv<  r.  Mass 

84  St.  Joseph.  Mo 

86     Omaha,  Ncbr 

86  Los  Angelcfl.Cal 

87  MemphlH.Tenn 

88  Scranton.Pa 

89  Lowell,  Mass 

40  Albany,N.Y 

41  Cambridge,  Maiw  . . . 

42  Portland,  Oreg 

43  I  Atlanta, (ia 

44  Grand  Rapld8,Mich. 

45  Dayton,  Ohio 

46  Richmond  ,Va 

47  Naflhville.Tenn 

48  Seattle,  Wanh 

49  Hartford,  Conn 

r»0     Reading,  Pa 

51  Wilmington. Del  ... 

52  Camden,  N.J 

M    Trent«)n,N.J 

M  BridK«'iK»rt,  Conn . . . 

55  Lynn.MasM 

56  Oakland,  Cal 

57  liftwrent'f,  Mam 

5K  N I' w  Bedford,  Mhmm. 

59  DfM  MoineM,  Iowa . . . 

60  Hpringfli>ld,Mii>w... 

61  Honierville,  M«J*M  ... 

62  Tn>y,N.Y 

68     Hoboken.N.J 

64  Kvansvillo,  Ind 

65  Manehi«ter,  N.  H... 

66  rtica.N.Y 

67  Pwria.IU 

68  Charleston,  S.C 

69  Savannah,  (3a ' 

70  >  SaltLakcCity.Utah.l 


39 

89 

14 

15 

23 

23 

18 

38 

13 

7 

61 

5 

8 

5 

15 

28 

38 

27 

26 

30 

49 

34 

87 

6 

8 

44 

31 

3 

12 

15 

20 

11 

12 

30 

9 

10 

11 

6 

17 

13 

14 

50 


7 
8 
10 
14 
41 
19 
16 


20 

6 

14 

10 

3 

6 

20 

12 

10 

8 

36 

17 

26 

8 

5 

6 

39 

U 

4 


2 

6 

27 

9 

25 

19 

28 

4 

1 

4 

8 

6 

5 


3 
4 

2 
6 
1 
3 
5 
8 
6 
9 
8 
5 
8 
17 
11 
6 


856 

U8 

209 

196 

68 

":^ 

81 

(*) 

61 

166 

28 

4 

128  < 

49 

51 

21 

27 

» 

87 

14 

57 

16 

50 

109 

49 

1 

112 

26 

139 

77 

76 

27 

17    . 

29 

75 

3    . 

181 

32 

23 

25 

26 

19 

31 

22 

15 

50 

37 

8 

24 

1  , 

48 

«  , 

19  L 

11 

7 
6 
7 

17 
8 

U 
7 

10 
4 

20 
1 
210 
1 
8 
6 

11 
6 

7 
10 
10 
9 
7 
2 
14 
3 
6 
9 
8 
2 
3 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
4 
6 
8 
1 
1 
8 
7 
11 
1 
4 


I 


a  Data  not  obtainable. 

^Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 

c  Including  deaths  from  hydrocephalus. 
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Table  VI.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (1). 


Number  of  deaths  from — 

Puru- 
lent 
and 
septl- 
csmic 
infec- 
tion. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Other 
forma 
of  - 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Can- 
cer. 

2,463 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
dis- 
eases. 

Men- 
in- 
gitis. 

Cere- 
bral 
conges- 
tion 
and 
hemor- 
rhage. 

Pa- 
raly- 
sis. 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fants. 

Other 
dis- 
eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
sys- 
tem. 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 

and 
bron- 

cho- 

pneu- 

monia. 

9,168 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
respir- 
atory 
system. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

55 

8,135 

1,254 

1,554 

1,163 

2,540 
942 

243 

805 

981 

2,152 

814 

1 

200 

(«) 
2,946 

%^ 

% 

1?) 
751 

3^ 

a 

802 

a 

(«) 
2,577 

'% 

2 
3 

53 

1,128 

cl47 

845 

139 

dl60 

196 

(«) 

197 

/486 

373 

995 

286 

4 

98 

1,309 

205 

368 

496 

201 

460 

109 

97 

219 

301 

1,099 

116 

5 

41 

1,138 

250 

.358 

205 

164 

394 

180 

232 

173 

294 

1,147 

175 

6 

52 

433 

211 

105 

204 

134 

122 

335 

50 

110 

614 

99 

7 

1 

475 

23* 

274 

153 

149 

186 

47 

73 

96 

198 

539 

81 

8 

68 

944 

168 

398 

326 

123 

239 

1 

58 

246 

161 

691 

138 

9 

35 

742 

80 

228 

104 

210 

223 

80 

121 

116 

266 

633 

102 

10 

40 

860 

175 

142 

361 

87 

167 

33 

171 

123 

166 

775 

83 

11 

60 

886 

85 

206 

133 

115 

257 

58 

67 

207 

119 

485 

74 

12 

87 

330 

27 

180 

163 

108 

160 

108 

168 

79 

216 

465 

85 

18 

14 

400 

73 

206 

128 

93 

160 

9 

124 

57 

176 

326 

48 

14 

19 

871 

62 

194 

145 

107 

306 

51 

93 

183 

115 

497 

137 

15 

6 

581 

49 

180 

82 

159 

240 

32 

115 

56 

157 

421 

74 

16 

9 

467 

32 

96 

65 

136 

193 

14 

166 

72 

133 

391 

70 

17 

5 

423 

39 

109 

64 

89 

121 

105 

82 

56 

95 

332 

109 

18 

17 

262 

60 

133 

74 

68 

93 

6 

35 

42 

60 

214 

31 

19 

4 

384 

88 

143 

59 

55 

166 

21 

27 

56 

102 

281 

44 

20 

84 

224 

23 

85 

40 

72 

142 

20 

38 

52 

67 

224 

86 

21 

50 

306 

28 

74 

59 

47 

82 

47 

51 

44 

39 

256 

42 

22 

18 

212 

25 

80 

41 

43 

64 

9 

50 

14 

42 

157 

21 

23 

1 

263 

14 

150 

64 

84 

124 

5 

56 

89 

71 

214 

27 

24 

88 

547 

51 

92 

75 

77 

65 

26 

30 

73 

24 

323 

76 

25 

26 

139 

24 

75 

45 

43 

59 

10 

49 

43 

35 

142 

34 

26 

19 

148 

98 

48 

61 

56 

69 

13 

65 

53 

68 

312 

42 

27 

14 

206 

13 

71 

34 

55 

58 

32 

33 

30 

11 

139 

21 

28 

1 

242 

19 

67 

32 

55 

113 

11 

38 

92 

43 

274 

10 

29 

16 

160 

15 

74 

80 

31 

87 

24 

32 

23 

88 

124 

40 

30 

3 

110 

11 

79 

55 

80 

59 

6 

31 

161 

57 

146 

30 

31 

11 

215 

5 

72 

71 

75 

67 

13 

56 

20 

44 

177 

43 

32 

13 

182 

43 

60 

18 

79 

13 

28 

100 

67 

112 

225 

157 

33 

7 

65 

6 

18 

14 

15 

23 

12 

2 

14 

14 

65 

13 

31 

20 

78 

8 

38 

31 

14 

42 

14 

35 

10 

18 

113 

31 

35 

8 

347 

82 

98 

53 

42 

107 

30 

6 

34 

24 

166 

42 

36 

27 

239 

22 

36 

31 

39 

29 

22 

28 

24 

25 

151 

22 

37 

16 

112 

6 

40 

24 

55 

52 

33 

109 

25 

74 

228 

63 

38 

1 

150 

20 

67 

32 

67 

75 

37 

41 

17 

67 

243 

22 

39 

27 

217 

32 

106 

23 

•  36 

147. 

9 

40 

19 

28 

143 

28 

40 

10 

IM 

24 

92 

22 

8 

12 

10 

24 

148 

37 

174 

80 

41 

18 

126 

15 

77 

12 

38 

27 

19 

11 

5 

112 

27 

42 

25 

218 

34 

47 

33 

72 

60 

"'63' 

28 

29 

243 

28 

43 

5 

76 

26* 

76 

34 

18 

53 

24 

13 

30 

33 

81 

40 

44 

14 

130 

26 

66 

13 

58 

8 

73 

35 

11 

17 

115 

12 

45 

16 

161 

111 

47 

32 

36 

76 

63 

42 

53 

42 

185 

84 

46 

10 

221 

23 

40 

35 

23 

62 

30 

60 

39 

31 

175 

31 

47 

9 

86 

23 

41 

32 

22 

32 

17 

10 

14 

10 

100 

11 

48 

125 

67 

27 

36 

59 

14 

19 

30 

30 

123 

3 

49 

ii' 

113 

7* 

37 

21 

31 

63 

21 

90 

29 

17 

122 

18 

50 

7 

149 

8 

23 

28 

48 

54 

53 

33 

11 

21 

141 

22 

51 

4 

IM 

8 

43 

16 

52 

85 

29 

33 

21 

11 

127 

33 

52 

4 

133 

12 

37 

20 

32 

93 

43 

39 

30 

21 

104 

27 

53 

6 

143 

31 

47 

26 

24 

37 

13 

41 

12 

40 

127 

17 

51 

142 

3 

55 

25 

32 

33 

25 

11 

13 

17 

120 

12 

56 

8* 

151 

14 

56 

25 

32 

53 

15 

10 

13 

21 

119 

21 

56 

108 

9 

42 

15 

57 

27 

20 

37 

21 

28 

126 

20 

57 

ii' 

139 

14 

51 

26 

48 

34 

14 

26 

23 

51 

99 

17 

68 

10 

63 

5 

17 

11 

17 

26 

8 

10 

15 

11 

93 

18 

59 

9 

101 

21 

40 

18 

12 

37 

5 

12 

27 

16 

78 

60 

92 

7 

39 

26 

22 

44 

22 

7 

11 

35 

85 

22' 

61 

4" 

245 

19 

68 

83 

42 

IM 

4 

83 

21 

27 

233 

19 

62 

6 

149 

1 

27 

28 

64 

58 

11 

84 

12 

31 

132 

17 

63 

118 

11 

80 

16 

9 

6 

11 

5 

28 

19 

54 

23 

64 

7' 

104 

8 

43 

23 

55 

83 

26 

16 

26 

38 

105 

30 

65 

6 

112 

12 

88 

21 

29 

51 

19 

9 

31 

22 

187 

18 

66 

1 

52 

28 

82 

28 

19 

24 

19 

18 

20 

27 

90 

9 

67 

12 

205 

9 

83 

31 

13 

75 

81 

28 

81 

23 

116 

17 

68 

16 

193 

1 

17 

81 

18 

58 

33 

81 

34 

24 

121 

39 

69 

7 

35 

3 

20 

15 

24 

18 

8 

12 

14 

10 

53 

14 

70 

d  Including  deaths  from  encephalitis. 

•Included  in  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  nervous  system. 

/  Including  deaths  from  paralysis,  but  not  including  deaths  from  encephalitis. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  VI.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Organ- 
ic heart 
disease. 


New  York,  N.Y 

ChJcaifo.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

BoAton,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  (/' 

Newark,  N,  J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Providence.  R.  I 

IndianapolM.  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jtochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Muss 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  C^il 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

L]mn,Sfas8 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Ma** 

Somervllle,  Ma.»«s 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.  N.J 

Evansvilie,  Ind 

Mnnch«»ter,  N.  H 

i:iica,N.Y 

Peoria,  III 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 


Number  of  deaths  from — 


4,626 

(") 
1,898 

(^) 
871 

533 

271 

290 

629 

312 

205 

520 

275 

197 

389 

203 

169 

177 

137 

251 

'220 

106 

108 

260 

110 

107 

125 

130 

191 

128 

126 

135 

67 

88 

56 

97 

49 

59 

197 

141 

130 

H5 

92 

87 

113 

103 

108 

67 

101 

65 

90 

102 

77 

88 

S9 

118 

71 

112 

26 

106 

71 

110 

74 

31 

70 

71 

20 

50 

70 

47 


Other 
dis- 
eases of 
circula- 
tory 
system. 


787 

(«) 
128 

<'740 

273 

240 

214 

136 

260 

205 

154 

137 

83 

46 

145 

165 

107 

132 

48 

50 

57 

86 

58 

45 

73 

86 

81 

20 

7 

78 
87 
26 
12 
8 
7 
74 
15 
42 
24 
74 
18 
37 
88 
31 
36 
20 
14 
20 
6 
15 
41 
22 
42 
37 
38 
36 
30 
24 
17 
19 
10 
32 
25 
32 
28 
26 
52 
64 
20 
12 


Diarrh 

eaand' 

1       1 

enteritis. 

Her- 
nia 
and 
intesti- 
nal ob- 
struc- 
tion. 

Peri- 

toni- 

tis. 

Appen- 
dicitis. 

Other 

dis- 
eases of  Bright's 
digest-  diseaae. 

Ive 
system. 

Under 

2 
years. 

2 
years 

or 

over. 

977 

5,7% 

478 

118 

439 

1,838 

4,  his 

(«) 

% 

(«) 

<2i 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

1.147 

d786 

195 

361 

130 

409 

97« 

% 

(*•) 

15 

/182 

427 

610 

162 

no 

1(M 

2» 

123 

726 

88 

90 

48 

57 

307 

610 

1339 

(') 

44 

131 

153 

238 

399 

51 

44 

34 

M 

169 

223 

49 

194 

88 

42 

42 

302 

271 

261 

108 

43 

51 

33 

244 

297 

503 

67 

41 

62 

38 

220 

209 

300 

106 

48 

26 

25 

185 

429 

290 

61 

80 

76 

35 

169 

183  , 

301 

18 

36 

61 

28 

127 

132 

370 

70 

40 

23 

27 

182 

2Sl 

231 

60 

46 

30 

20 

145 

256 

254 

67 

40 

41 

16 

183 

1S7 

105 

16 

48 

46 

15 

98 

178 

70 

24 

23 

53 

32 

63 

76 

273 

76 

38 

17 

30 

202 

1»4 

89 

9 

1 

116 

9 

52 

85 

81 

87 

16 

72 

11 

K2 

102 

104 

4 

18 

21 

26 

50 

105 

59 

40 

14 

43 

22 

78 

119 

64 

25 

24 

38 

26 

74 

100 

94 

23 

10 

31 

9 

69 

51 

195 

81 

19 

35 

4 

GO 

51 

72 

11 

17 

16 

5 

57 

T2 

119 

9 

16 

30 

20 

81 

96 

48 

38 

27 

13 

1 

48 

87 

156 

12 

12 

13 

4 

58 

107 

122 

27 

9 

38 

20 

47 

30 

20 

7 

22 

4 

42 

88 

SO 

13 

4 

11 

8 

21 

22 

18 

6 

6 

23 

11 

26 

13 

4 

43 

13 

31 

14 

66 

112 

91 

41 

11 

31 

18 

84 

129 

52 

38 

10 

29 

9 

48 

69 

186 

37 

15 

18 

6 

41 

41 

46 

22 

8 

19 

15 

46 

144 

56 

32 

6 

18 

3 

36 

6 

10 

35 

24 

34 

19 

29 

46 

71 

88 

11 

26 

4 

M 

64 

35 

13 

8 

17 

7 

52 

38 

43 

11 

5 

n 

3 

10 

85 

48 

67 

16 

14 

6 

61 

55 

75 

38 

10 

22 

1 

38 

48 

18 

21 

7 

24 

14 

29 

39 

47 

6 

23 

10 

42 

84 

57 

16 

8 

16 

6 

88 

40 

87 

3 

6 

17 

1 

47 

39 

36 

7 

IS 

14 

2 

25 

83 

64 

81 

6 

9 

........ 

19 

38 

113 

46 

10 

7 

10 

77 

36 

4 

11 

18 

6 

31 

22 

M9 

(*•) 

7 

12 

6 

36 

47 

38 

8 

6 

12 

1 

28 

14 

95 

48 

14 

11 

2 

14 

1 

19 

10 

6 

12 

2 

40 

32 

38 

7 

4 

9 

6 

13 

87 

18 

21 

2 

10 

5 

30 

2S 

77 

24 

14 

16 

6 

44 

80 

65 

28 

8 

1 

S 

30 

66 

18 

31 

6 

18 

8 

20 

28 

119 

28 

5 

14 

35 

46 

33 

21 

7 

28 

4 

42 

Si2 

22 

1 

13 

5 

9 

19 

41 

21 

152 

7 

7 

7 

m 

ao6 

7 

64 

2 

14 

4 

68 

86 

20 

4 

6 

8 

7 

15 

39 

a  Data  not  obtainable.  <*  Includeil  in  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  circulator>-  system. 

<* Including  deaths  from  organic  heart  disease. 

</ Including  deaths  from  dysentery,  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over,  peritonitis,  and  gutrlUa. 
"Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 
'  Not  including  deaths  from  gastritis,     g  InclQdod  in  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberoalaria» 


STATISTICS   OP   CITIES. 
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TABUt  VI.--DEATH8,  BY  CAUSES 

(2). 

Number  of  deaths  from — 

Other 

Dis- 
eases 

of  the 
skin 
and 

cellu- 
lar 

dis- 
eases 
ofgen- 
ito- 
uri- 
nary 

P*uer- 
peral 
eepti- 
cae- 
mia. 

Other 
puer- 
peral 
dis- 
eases. 

Dis- 
eases 

of 
loco- 
motor 
sys- 

Hy- 

dro- 

ceph- 

alus. 

Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 

Infan- 
tUe 
dis- 
eases. 

Senile 
debil- 
ity. 

Sui- 
cide. 

Acci- 
dent. 

Ill-de- 
fined 
dis- 
eases. 

Total 
deaths 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

sys- 
tem. 

tissue. 

tem. 

1,231 

(«) 
823 

4,152 

1,299 

244 

404 

192 

140 

431 

1,822 

718 

2,230 

70,720 

1 

1,174 

% 

% 

% 

c), 

% 

(«) 

1,831 

146 

1.275 

(«) 
162 

24,406 
24, 137 

2 
3 

370 

15 

80 

16 

6 

w 

i% 

a,  126 

580 

143 

734 

17 

10,601 

4 

488 

31 

48 

18 

6 

h) 

834 

323 

87 

584 

117 

11,300 

6 

182 

56 

71 

33 

23 

16 

935 

373 

57 

484 

147 

10,479 

6 

18 
109 

21 

58 

16 
65 

7 

15 
39 

606 
206 

289 
334 

56 
53 

281 
309 

181 
6 

6,834 
5,360 

7 

12 

9 

8 

156 

21 

43 

18 

2 

4 

6 

302 

191 

160 

416 

3 

7,008 

.  9 

166 

29 

17 

46 

7 

13 

262 

250 

73 

296 

2 

6,156 

10 

41 

32 

43 

5 

10 

11 

25 

266 

70 

46 

636 

63 

6,592 

11 

91 

31 

80 

23 

6 

32 

149 

286 

32 

428 

228 

6,478 

12 

54 

22 

78 

12 

1 

6 

22 

260 

199 

33 

207 

6a 

»»4,513 

13 

M 

28 

21 

19 

2 

6 

290 

115 

59 

170 

14 

3,833 

14 

137 

19 

36 

31 

17 

8 

421 

177 

38 

226 

9 

6,087 

15 

88i 

27 

24 

21 

8 

10 

16 

350 

119 

68 

331 

61 

4,806 

16 

98 

27 

20 

14 

3 

3 

9 

329 

86 

33 

291 

39 

4,042 

17 

44 

9 

40 

7 

7 

3 

1 

232 

206 

26 

165 

19 

3,497 

18 

68 
117 

13 
11 

19 

28 

4 

14 

9 
36 

106 
114 

74 
79 

20 
15 

140 
186 

15 
84 

2,510 
3,444 

19 

3 

20 

26 

1 

4 

G 

IH 

184 

122 

27 

238 

24 

2,579 

21 

32 

2 

7 

19 

2 

i 

236 

69 

24 

250 

107 

2,673 

22 

6 

2 

1 

17 

2 

2 

1 

179 

49 

19 

110 

14 

1,806 

23 

27 

5 

27 

7 

3 

2 

160 

158 

11 

118 

6 

2,467 

24 

60 

2 

71 

6 

2 

3 

5 

83 

65 

1 

136 

44 

2,732 

25 

31 

6 

10 

2 

1 

6 

64 

118 

16 

119 

14 

1,713 

26 

24 

7 

18 

1 

2 

4 

9 

108 

63 

24 

138 

30 

2,425 

27 

10 

6 

•        3 

8 

1 

1 

73 

72 

23 

77 

11 

1,547 

28 

15 

8 

25 

18 

8 

13 

4 

5 
2 

6 
10 

18 

4 
4 

1 

136 

80 

119 

90 
72 
56 

15 

8 

14 

86 
83 
96 

....... 

35 

1,998 
1,674 
1,976 

29 

30 

2 

2 

31 

40 

1 

20 

6 

7 

156 

43 

6 

105 

33 

1.808 

32 

64 
13 

7' 

6 

8 

3 

1 

1 

315 
56 

47 

20 

1 
2 

50 
64 

23 
11 

2,143 
672 

33 

2 

1 

M 

33 

9 

10 

8 

3 

3 

1(M 

69 

3 

55 

18 

1,035 

35 

42 

18 

5 

10 

2 

1 

101 

62 

19 

82 

48 

1,985 

36 

6 

18 

6 

3 

1 

3 

44 

43 

16 

176 

220 

1,926 

37 

11 

1 

1 

10 

2 

2 

1 

119 

8 

18 

171 

68 

1,732 

38 

58 

8 

7 

3 

2 

2 

206 

40 

9 

71 

32 

2,038 

39 

13 

9 

10 

5 

1 

1 

2 

56 

60 

25 

86 

8 

1,759 

40 

65 

1 

8 

4 

3 

7 

1 

42 

34 

10 

59 

98 

1,574 

41 

22 

2 

6 

1 

1 

52 

50 

118 

8 

1,172 

42 

23 

2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

88 

17 

2 

86 

156 

1.931 

43 

24 

5 

4 

3 

1 

2 

88 

50 

16 

55 

19     1,140 

44 

18 

4 

1 

7 

2 

i 

85 

42 

7 

60 

23     1,227 

45 

39 

13 

7 

11 

1 

5 

76 

70 

1 

68 

98  '  1,907 

46 

6 

5 

7 

18 

4 
4 

8 
3 

1 

1 

1 

142 
86 
92 

112 

48 
16 
58 
29 

6 

21 

8 

6 

58 
61 
46 
75 

24   «1,687 

19  i      876 

26     1,198 

114     1,369 

47 

1 

48 

9 
1 

49 

2 

3 

1 

50 

24 

6 

3 

16 

1 

4 

113 

81 

4 

102 

64     1,404 

51 

14 

8 

3 

8 

3 

2 

6 

147 

80 

4 

58 

47     1,366 

62 

45 

9 

32 

19 

3 
7 
4 
3 

5 

e" 

1 

9 

1 
6 
4 

8 
7 
3 

94 
68 
47 
60 

27 
16 
48 
34 

5 

7 

2 

16 

74 
50 
87 
46 

22     1,281 
8  ;  1,224 

27     1,020 
3     1,048 

53 

54 

55 

2 

56 

15 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

204 

29 

13 

37 

35     1,118 

57 

69 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

116 

50 

6 

31 

12     1,236 

58 

6 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

56 

24 

6 

34 

65        740 

59 

9 

5 

6 

2 

2 

8 

78 

42 

1        4 

50 

15  '      933 

60 

30 
24 

3 
11 

6 

7 

7 
2 

8 
5 

47 
66 

27 
55 

5 
6 

21 
27 

831 

36  ,  1,662 

61 

2 

62 

2 
35 
10 

17 
3 
3 

....... 

8 

7 
1 
3 

9 

50 

59 

101 

22 
17 
15 

26 

18 

5 

88 
40 
85 

11 

3 

38 

1,157 

746 

1,131 

63 

1 
2 

&I 

8 

65 

15 

2 

6 

10 

2 

2 

66 

27 

8 

81 

27  1  1,031 

66 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 

8 

81 

67 

11 

48 

21 

791 

67 

19 

4 

14 

14 

4 

8 

49 

75 

45 

1 

52 

18 

1,725 

68 

7 

6 

15 

7 

1 

2 

6 

86 

52 

9 

65 

114     1,437 

69 

26 

9 

4 

3 

1 

10 

53 

49 

3 

89 

9 

1      706 

70 

h  Included  in  deaths  from  infantile  diseases.  <  Including  deaths  from  other  malformations. 

J  Included  in  deaths  from  other  malformations.  k  Including  deaths  from  hydrocephalus. 

I  Including  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over, 
m  Including  908  deaths  occurring  outside  city  limits,    n  Not  including  81  deaths  of  nonresidents. 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE   BEPABTHENT   OF   LABOR. 


Table  VI.—DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (l)-Conclwded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


71 

72 
73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

»l 

95 

96 

97 

9H 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

101 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

no 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


San  Antonio,  Tex  . . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Brie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wilkesbarre,  Ph 

KanHas  City,  Kans. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers.  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,(;<>nn.(rt) 

Hoi  yoke.  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  hul... 
Youngstown.  Ohio . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dalian,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Ma88 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  VV.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala .. 
Little  Rock,  Ark  ... 
Springfield.  Ohio... 

(>alve«ton,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill.  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind  ... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elraira,  N.  Y 

Allen  town.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . . 
McKeesport,  Pa  . . . 

Springfield,  III 

Chelsea,  Maas 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  MaM 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . . . 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knox vi He,  Tenn  ... 
Schenectadv,  N.  Y. . 
Fitchburg,  Ma.*« . . . . 

Superior,  wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala  . . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
East  St.  Louis,  111  .. 
Jollet,Ill 


Number  of  deaths  f  rom— 


Small- 
pox. 


43 


8 


10 


Scar-  Whoop-i.^^Pj: 


let 
fever.  I  coug 


ing 
►wgn. 


12 
1 
3 
4 
9 

18 
4 


6 
2 

5 


5 
2 
4 

8 
2 
5 
1 

16 
8 


5 

14 

1 

3 


I 


1 
8 
1 
1 
4 
21 
3 


2 
1 
4 


19 
7 
1 
2 

11 
3 


7 
1 

19 
2 


3 
6 

7 

1 

22 

13 

17 

2 


4 

i' 

1 

9 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

•   ■  •   •   a        • 

4 

9 

5 

4 

10 

3 

1 

6 

12 

6 

7 

1 

13 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 
2 
1 
10 
1 


2 

1 

1 

17 


5 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
7 
3 


2 
1 


1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
2 
4 


theria 

and 

croup. 


Grippe 


20 

27 

9 

22 

19 

11 

12 

23 

19 

6 

16 

45 

8 

23 

11 

13 

9 

4 

16 

19 

18 

11 

21 

11 

21 

20 

24 

3 

9 

4 

18 

8 

11 

14 

5 

13 

2 

2 

6 

12 

23 

18 

15 

6 

16 

25 

18 

18 

11 

11 

4 

11 

4 

11 

8 

29 

12 

9 

1 

6 

6 

12 

2 

3 

10 

10 

5 


23 
5 
2 
5 
6 
6 
2 
4 


15 
26 
10 
11 
12 
7 

24 

4 

4 

9 

27 

2 

10 

11 

19 

16 

2 

17 

9 

4 

24 

I 

3 
4 

19 
7 

17 

4 

2 

11 

13 

2 

19 

4 

5 


4 

8 
8 
4 
8 
3 


3 
6 
7 
2 
4 

12 
8 
8 
1 
2 
4 
6 
9 
7 
3 


Other 
Dy»-  .    epi- 
en-    ;  donic 
tery.      dl»- 


13 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 

13 
3 
1 

16 
5 
2 

I 

2 

12 

10 


2 
1 
5 
7 
6 
1 


5 
5 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 


3 
2 


2 
6 
3 


6 
1 
9 
1 
2 


6 
7 
2 

7 
4 


S 
3 
3 
6 
3 
1 

i' 

4 


3 
1 
2 
IS 
1 


2 
3 
2 
4 
2 


8 
1 


1 
4 

2 
6 


3 
1 
1 


12 

4 

3 

5 

6 

3 

2 

2 

14 

3 

] 

10 

6 

4 

1 

8 

2 

2 

8 

7 

18 

2 

h 

2 

1 

10 

S 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

'....... 

a  Including  data  for  township. 
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Table  VI.— DEATHS  BY  CAUSES  (1)— Concluded. 


Number  of  deaths  from— 

f 

Puru- 
lent 
and 
septi- 
caemic 
infec- 
tion. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Other 
forms 

of 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Can- 
cer. 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
dis- 
eases. 

13 

Men- 
in- 
gitis. 

27 

Cere- 
bral 
conges- 
tion 
and 
hemor- 
rhage. 

Pa- 
raly- 
sis. 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fants. 

Other 
dis- 
eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
sys- 
tem. 

32 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

21 

Pneu- 
monia 

and 
bron- 

cho- 

pneu- 

monia. 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
respir- 
atory 
system. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

11 

292 

21 

26 

18 

16 

18 

68 

8 

71 

10 

66 

18 

29 

12 

35 

21 

5 

17 

2 

19 

57 

9 

72 

7 

57 

12 

28 

29 

7 

39 

18 

17 

23 

21 

73 

11 

78 

2 

113 

23 

23 

17 

22 

42 

6 

29 

11 

18 

88 

16 

74 

46 

5 

21 

11 

11 

42 

6 

26 

14 

13 

88 

15 

75 

ii* 

100 

3 

28 

13 

26 

21 

13 

9 

24 

11 

105 

10 

76 

76 

26 

17 

12 

36 

15 

14 

16 

7 

50 

9 

77 

i' 

118 

37 

21 

41 

62 

28 

9 

12 

11 

58 

13 

78 

6 

95 

is' 

23 

12 

34 

40 

4 

13 

9 

25 

91 

19 

79 

1 

136 

4 

24 

39 

14 

52 

28 

40 

17 

17 

72 

7 

80 

1 

70 

11 

10 

34 

17 

31 

6 

10 

7 

M 

99 

20 

81 

87 

8 

26 

27 

51 

15 

10 

14 

15 

31 

82 

17 

82 

4 

63 

2 

32 

16 

10 

23 

19 

8 

12 

19 

45 

24 

83 

10 

43 

16 

18 

23 

17 

14 

21 

13 

16 

U 

2 

»4 

8 

118 

6' 

26 

20 

7 

17 

17 

18 

24 

7 

56 

13 

86 

6 

105 

41 

13 

40 

38 

23 

16 

17 

25. 

27 

86 

18 

86 

6 

29 

4 

22 

12 

10 

22 

12 

20 

11 

8 

39 

6 

87 

13 

112 

3 

19 

25 

6 

17 

16 

5 

16 

18 

99 

10 

88 

1 

50 

3 

25 

12 

7 

16 

18 

20 

14 

15 

bi 

20 

89 

2 

46 

5 

22 

7 

6 

61 

3 

18 

7 

11 

11 

6 

90 

6 

29 

3 

24 

8 

11 

21 

18 

10 

11 

2 

33 

4 

91 

2 

59 

8 

21 

16 

16 

6 

4 

6 

20 

8 

68 

20 

92 

54 

33 

18 

4 

42 

19 

83 

10 

77 

5 

93 

6" 

118 

i* 

18 

39 

10 

29 

30 

'*"i2* 

28 

10 

74 

27 

94 

3 

67 

8 

22 

6 

24 

38 

8 

6 

7 

23 

74 

7 

95 

46 

17 

17 

20 

20 

18 

32 

10 

14 

76 

15 

96 

5' 

55 

9* 

31 

12 

18 

25 

16 

7 

5 

13 

64 

12 

97 

14 

157 

1 

26 

17 

1 

85 

18 

39 

49 

11 

51 

13 

98 

9 

130 

5 

20 

11 

12 

28 

9 

8 

20 

13 

180 

11 

99 

14 

120 

16 

13 

18 

32 

12 

6 

20 

9 

91 

23 

100 

9 

39 

2' 

19 

12 

10 

34 

2 

10 

5 

20 

41 

7 

101 

11 

46 

3 

21 

7 

10 

18 

10 

6 

20 

7 

26 

6 

102 

10 

48 

1 

18 

17 

9 

10 

5 

8 

9 

8 

87 

7 

103 

1 

74 

16 

28 

12 

12 

27 

13 

6 

19 

6 

48 

6 

104 

2 

51 

1 

80 

21 

18 

9 

11 

6 

4 

14 

36 

4 

106 

1 

60 

3 

26 

21 

14 

18 

8 

2 

19 

7 

46 

7 

106 

4 

37 

2 

26 

8 

17 

21 

9 

16 

18 

10 

22 

8 

107 

1 

59 

8 

23 

23 

12 

28 

10 

6 

29 

14 

65 

18 

108 

3 

54 

6 

17 

13 

6 

13 

8 

12 

3 

13 

28 

17 

109 

65 

35 

24 

17 

19 

27 

7 

4 

30 

14 

62 

31 

110 

i' 

46 

1 

14 

12 

35 

8 

10 

29 

8 

14 

49 

8 

111 

1 

44 

9 

26 

17 

12 

26 

9 

6 

7 

9 

64 

6 

112 

3 

54 

18 

15 

13 

65 

6 

17 

7 

7 

55 

8 

118 

1 

63 

7' 

24 

14 

6 

25 

16 

19 

13 

17 

20 

12 

114 

35 

1 

16 

8 

15 

6 

7 

41 

2 

16 

94 

6 

116 

78 

17 

13 

20 

8 

12 

15 

14 

17 

14 

39 

4 

116 

i" 

60 

4 

24 

16 

17 

17 

20 

12 

24 

14 

85 

4 

117 

48 

6 

13 

9 

12 

21 

7 

14 

9 

4 

60 

6 

118 

5* 

86 

10 

16 

11 

7 

30 

19 

9 

7 

8 

64 

119 

4 

46 

6 

22 

7 

10 

25 

5 

8 

18 

18 

60 

io' 

120 

6 

62 

2 

11 

11 

5 

11 

31 

7 

42 

1 

47 

6 

121 

42 

6 

22 

12 

10 

38 

6 

10 

9 

87 

6 

122 

ii' 

38 

10 

17 

12 

15 

20 

""\' 

6 

8 

12 

37 

7 

123 

4 

56 

5 

13 

3 

19 

24 

...... 

19 

5 

10 

79 

22 

124 

1 

128 

4 

10 

20 

6 

11 

12 

7 

11 

8 

61 

7 

125 

2 

68 

3 

13 

13 

14 

82 

4 

11 

8 

12 

71 

19 

126 

88 

2 

26 

9 

11 

14 

8 

4 

5 

11 

47 

2 

127 

4* 

26 

11 

13 

9 

16 

It) 

2 

11 

7 

14 

40 

8 

128 

43 

3 

17 

21 

29 

9 

16 

7 

11 

18 

46 

2 

129 

60 

10 

16 

9 

88 

32 

8 

29 

12 

50 

12 

180 

2 

33 

12 

3 

7 

15 

12 

4 

11 

1 

33 

6 

131 

8 

20 

4' 

8 

8 

11 

6 

3 

6 

6 

6 

70 

8 

132 

2 

48 

6 

5 

8 

4 

6 

7 

6 

19 

4 

80 

8 

133 

2 

46 

3 

17 

13 

9 

37 

3 

6 

6 

41 

9 

134 

9 

79 

7 

18 

11 

8 

'22 

'""9' 

5 

9 

9 

82 

15 

185 

2 

28 

5 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7 

4 

6 

16 

»1 

186 

39 

1 

8 

2 

10 

9 

6 

9 

16 

6 

46 

6* 

187 
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Table  VI.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (2)— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
n  am- 
ber. 


71 

72 

78 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

116 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

1'29 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 


Cities. 


Number  of  deaths  f  rom— 


Organ- 
ic heart 
disease 


San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,Pa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kann 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn,  (a) . 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln,  Ncbr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springtleld.  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wawh 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy.lU 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

AHentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport.  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Fitch  burg.  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

ButtcMont 

Montgomerv,  A  la 

Auburn,  N.V 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

East  St.  Louis.  Ill 

Jollet,lll 


Other 
dis- 
eases of 
circula- 
tory 
system. 


38 

23 

52 

48 

48 

39 

52 

81 

44 

76 

27 

26 

17 

55 

35 

65 

38 

23 

53 

46 

16 

41 

35 

27 

72 

23 

46 

51 

30 

26 

30 

27 

63 

36 

36 

46 

33 

19 

14 

40  ! 

47 

39 

39 

39 

18 

21 

70 

33 

23 

43 

26 

32 

27 

4 
23 
23 
65 
17 
19 
37 
31 
16 
29 
27 
22 

9 
11 


28 
17 
11 
44 

4 
27 

6 
10 
31 
13 
23 
12 
18 

7 
11 
44 

4 
16 

6 
14 

6 

8 
13 
17 

6 
21 

9 

8 
10 
19 

1 

5 
11 
10 

9 
10 
11 

9 
16 
26 

8 
15 

4 
14 

6 

4 

20 
12 
16 
14 

9 
10 

4 
17 
12 
12 

7 

3 
12 

6 

2 

2 


Diarrhea  and 
enteritis. 


Under 

2 
years. 


6 

10 

6 

1 


92 
66 
49 
85 
46 

9 
39 
28 
45 
41 
79 
84 
19 
35 
49 
29 
16 
29 
21 
16 
10 

9 
13 
23 
47 
22 
''SO 
11 

7 
27 

7 
21 

4 
29 
12 
30 
17 
24 
31 
12 
42 
20 
12 
21 
39 
17 

6 
37 
35 
17 
16 
26 
14 
49 
14 
45 
31 
46 
18 
42 
11 
24 
22 
14 
24 
11 
23 


2 
years 

or 
over. 


15 
5 

10 

14 
8 

19 
4 


11 
63 
11 
10 

5 

9 
16 

7 

3 
12 

5 
22 

3 
13 

1 
67 
13 
13 

('0 

29 

53 

40 

3 

14 

5 

4 

6 

6 

1 

5 

3 

28 

25 


5 
6 

32 
9 

31 
4 

10 

10 
6 
5 
8 
8 
6 
9 
6 
3 


3 

11 

15 

10 

4 

3 

3 


Hernia 

and 
intesti- 
nal ob- 
struc- 
tion. 


10 
5 
6 
4 
6 

3 

»• 
/ 

15 

11 

6 

2 

5 

4 

4 

3 

5 

11 

4 

4 

2 


6 
2 
3 
6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
5 
10 
2 
2 


5 
4 
1 

10 
1 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
2 
1 


Peri- 
toni- 
tis. 


1 
6 
2 

11 
6 
4 
8 
1 
3 
2 
5 
4 

11 
2 


10 

11 
9 
6 

18 

18 
7 

12 
7 

10 
2 
8 

17 
6 
7 

15 
7 
7 

12 
2 
3 
5 

12 

15 
1 
9 
7 

13 

17 
6 
6 
4 
8 
3 

11 

16 
7 
8 
9 
4 
7 
6 
5 
6 

18 
9 
5 
6 
3 
4 
6 
3 

11 
8 

12 

10 
7 
4 
4 
6 
3 
7 
3 
8 
7 
4 
4 


Appen- 
dicitis. 


4 

3 
1 

11 
9 
3 
2 
3 

11 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 
6 
2 

10 
5 
3 
4 
2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
6 
2 
7 
1 


Other 
dis- 
easesof 
digest- 
ive 
system. 


44 

18 
26 
17 
16 
26 
22 
18 
25 
41 
24 
81 
26 
21 
42 
27 
14 
47 
26 
17 
15 
28 
20 
86 
21 
19 
85 
28 
32 
25 
10 
24 
8 
9 
19 
26 
18 
21 
15 
16 
13 
20 
14 
11 
20 
27 
16 
17 
13 
10 
24 
10 
16 
23 
24 
10 
11 
6 
14 
6 
11 
11 
22 
17 
29 
7 
6 


Brighl'8 
dis«uc. 


33 
'29 
21 
26 
20 
22 
IS 

8 
32 
29 
28 
25 
21 
83 
23 
18 
40 
66 
17 
20 
17 
10 
20 
23 
19 

9 
15 
36 
26 
13 

6 
30 
21 
10 
15 
14 

3 
12 
10 
23 
19 
18 

5 
12 

3 
18 
13 
27 
19 
22 
24 

8 
13 


I 


a  Including  data  for  township. 

''Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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Table  VI.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (2)— Concluded. 


Dis- 
eajses 
of  the 
skin 
and 
cellu- 
lar 

Number  of  deaths  f  rom— 

Total 
deaths 

• 

Other 
dis- 
eases 
ofgen- 
Ito- 
url- 
nary 

Puer- 
peral 
septl- 
c»- 
mia. 

Other 
puer- 
peral 
dis- 
eases. 

Dis- 
eases 

of 
loco- 
motor 

sys- 

dro- 
ceph- 
alus. 

Other 

mal- 

fonna- 

tions. 

Infan- 
tile 
dis- 
eases. 

Senile 
debil- 
ity. 

Sui- 
cide. 

Acci- 
dent. 

in-de- 
flned 
dis- 
eases. 

Mar- 
^nal 
num- 
ber. 

« 

sys- 
tem. 

tissue. 

tem. 

8 

7 

6 

4 

8 

2 

4 

64 

28 

12 

69 

89 

1,255 

71 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

'26 

16 

11 

80 

12 

725 

72 

10 
16 

9 
4 

4 

6 

2 

1 

5 
2 

66 
80 

25 
25 

8 
7 

38 
08 

7 
17 

811 
966 

78 

1 

74 

1 

3 

3 

8 

2 

69 

33 

6 

67 

36 

746 

76 

13 
14 

6' 

6 

2 
6 

2 

40 
72 

20 
39 

3 

1 

59 
55 

60 
23 

858 
719 

76 

1 

77 

13 

6 

3 

6 

2 

1 

49 

46 

2 

39 

13 

878 

78 

21 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

48 

12 

3 

'44 

11 

808 

79 

28 
22 

.? 

5 
2 

2 
3 

86 
82 

16 
18 

1 
1 

60 
41 

16 
81 

1,075 
896 

80 



3 

4 

1 

81 

14 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

88 

17 

6 

88 

22 

876 

82 

21 

3 

4 

6 

2 

37 

26 

6 

41 

17 

631 

83 

18 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

635 

24 

8 

63 

23 

6  701 

84 

3 

6 

2 

•> 

60 

20 

6 

76 

32 

862 

85 

74 

6 

14 

4 

2 

I 

57 

61 

12 

62 

13 

1,047 

86 

4 

2 

1 

39 

13 

1 

40 

36 

479 

87 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

49 

16 

8 

72 

90 

872 

88 

9 
7 
3 

4 

1 
3 
3 

. 

3 

1 
1 

39 
45 
22 

84 
32 
12 

3 
2 

7 

85 
22 
30 

4 

7 
29 

611 
692 
406 

89 

i' 

1 
1 

90 

1 

"  2 

91 

20 
19 
10 

2 
4* 

2 

2 

6 

30 
83 
64 

19 

45 

7 

3 

6 
88 
23 

9 
63 
62 

623 
765 
917 

92 

5 
3 

1 

4 

93 

2 

1 

i 

94 

9 
3 

2 

7 

6 
1 

68 
49 

22 
41 

5 
6 

23 
37 

8 
12 

667 
628 

95 

2 

2 

96 

23 

3 

2 

4 

1 

28 

27 

6 

46 

1 

683 

97 

9 

3 

9 

8 

1 

63 

33 

4   3 

34 

27 

930 

98 

15 
2 

6 

11 
4 

4 
3 

1 

62 
621 

15 
10 

117 
46 

62 
68 

1,008 
6794 

99 

4 

100 

3 
13 

i 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

34 
36 

88 
14 

2 
2 

18 
44 

10 
60 

458 
676 

101 

1 

1 

102 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 
1 

626 
26 

11 

21 

11 
9 

44 

27 

17 
3 

6474 
617 

108 

14 

3 

3 

1(M 

4 

17 

8 
5 

2 
5 

2 
5 

23 
69 

19 
67 

10 

8 

29 
42 

8 
7 

4''6 
697 

106 

2 

i 

106 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

83 

86 

6 

26 

6 

444 

107 

12 
11 

7 
1 

1 
6 

3 
4 

29 
68 

48 
19 

9 

2 

39 
26 

27 
18 

609 
608 

106 

2 

2 

109 

15 

2 

4 

2 

5 

23 

17 

2 

13 

10 

630 

110 

9 

1 

8 

1 

i 

69 

16 

4 

61 

15 

667 

111 

24 

1 

3 

3 

8 

2 

32 

17 

6 

29 

1 

668 

112 

1 
6 

49 
22 

14 
44 

4 
8 

21 
30 

39 
16 

680 
630 

118 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

114 

7 
9 
7 

19 
1 

14 

3 

i' 

1 

s" 

6 
1 

5 
1 

4 

89 
19 
40 
89 
31 
39 

9 
48 
23 
17 
18 
14 

6 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 

74 
34 
20 
67 
22 
16 

44 

71 
13 
14 
19 
4 

662 
622 
677 
635 
464 
486 

116 

116 

117 

3 
2 
5 

i 

2 

118 

119 

■   1 

120 

16 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

36 

6 

49 

112 

614 

121 

20 
16 

6 
2 

3 

1 

2 
3 

2 
2 

23 
30 

21 
9 

"'3' 

23 
40 

7 
17 

434 
446 

122 

1 

1 

123 

9 

1 

6 

2 

3 

1 

7 

44 

6 

4 

46 

21 

681 

124 

2 
14 
11 

2 

G 
3 
5 
2 

} 

26 
84 
67 

48 

15 
15 
28 
23 

2 
1 
2 
8 

24 
46 
24 
67 

36 

37 

2 

21 

666 
606 
469 
475 

1*25 

2 

i' 

i" 

2 

126 

1 

127 

2 

1 

128 

6 

15 

1 

13 
10 
7 
3 
3 
7 

6 
6 


4 

i' 

2 

2 
1 

25 
38 
14 
83 
8 
43 
89 
19 
30 

19 
41 
17 
11 
16 
20 
17 
16 
16 

5 
6 

"io* 

2 
2 
1 

**"8* 

16 
16 
10 
02 
19 
21 
89 
61 
28' 

23 
6 

36 
20 
8 
60 
86 
26 

422 
660 
288 
486 
381 
426 
586 
439 
366 

129 

1 

130 

2 

1 
1 

i' 

131 

1 

132 

1 

2 

183 

2 

1 

134 

2 
3 
1 

1 

1 

135 

1 

136 

2 

1 

1 

187 

f  Including  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over. 
d  Included  ia  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE   DEPABTMENT   OF    LABOR. 


Table  VII.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAFSE  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
63 
64 
55 
66 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


Cities. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia, Pa  ... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Ma.«e 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal , . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pitteburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La — 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

WaaniuKton,  D.  C . . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J  — 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . 

P»x>viaence,  R.  1 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

Kansas  C  ty  Mo 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver  ('olo 

Toledo  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Coiumbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass  — 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

>few  Haven,  Conn . . 

Pater»on,N.J 

Fall  Ri  ver.  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence.  Mass 

New  Bedford.  Mass. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  .. 
Springfield,  Mawi... 
Somerville,  Mass  . . . 

Troy,  N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H .. 

UUca,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  III 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah.  (Ja 

SaltLakcCity.Utah. 


Ty- 
phoid 
fever. 


1.03 

(") 
l.W 
L87 
1.26 
1.36 
2.40 
1.85 
1.00 
2.96 
6.31 
2.18 
1.04 
1.64 
3.17 
1.19 
.87 
3.46 
4.82 
1.36 
1.94 
2.77 

1.26 
2.46 
2.63 
5.53 
3.(M 
1.30 
1.14 
5.'il 
1.60 

.98 
2.98 
2.32 
1.61 
2.28 
1.79 

.88 
1.30 

.64 
1.96 
3.00 
2.89 
1.87 
1.68 
2.33 
2.61 
2.08 
2.58 
2.35 

.96 
1.14 
1.06 

.98 

.95 
1.07 
1.54 
1.76 
1.72 
1.44 
2.59 
1.21 
2.15 

.97 

.87 
1.90 
2.78 

.42 
2.83 


Mala- 
ria. 


0.28 

(«) 
.08 

.75 
.01 
.33 
.10 


.20 
.24 
.06 
1.79 
.24 


.79 
.21 
.32 
.43 


Small- 
pox. 


.06 
.66 
.64 


.04 
.17 
.12 
.32 
.15 
.06 
.51 
.(te 
.14 
.46 


6.28 
.06 
.10 
.11 
.06 


.62 
.53  '. 

.08  I. 
1.15  t. 
L64  I. 


.50 
.07 
.21 


.16 
.82 
.10 
.10 


.13 
.43 


.54 
.09 


.61 
2.78 
5.22 


0.58 

(«) 
.65 

.09 

.65 


.34 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.05 
.80 
.02 
.03 


1.48 
.10 
.06 


.06 
.08 
.22 
.06 


.11 
".'26" 


.11 

.06 

1.49 

.39 


.57 


.19 


.05 


.34 


.07 
.08 


49 
13 


.52 


.18 
*87' 


Mea- 
sles. 


0.63 

% 

.91 
.03 
.17 
.41 
.38 
.73 

1.00 
.02 

1.09 
.44 
.28 
.27 
.27 
.06 
.40 
.09 
.19 


.33 

.28 

.22 

.29 

1.11 


.10 
.06 
.61 
.05 
.33 
.74 


.05 


.46 
.83 
.34 
.64 
.34 
.93 
.09 
.08 


.34 
.•25 
.07 


.16 
.33 


.19 
.09 
.16 
.13 
.11 
.36 
1.14 
.52 


.29 
.63 


Scar- 
let 
fever. 


.28 


1.64 

% 

.65 
1.86 
.10 
.58 
.84 
.19 
.39 
1.77 
.96 
.33 
.42 
.11 
.48 
.69 
.09 
.48 
.26 
.39 
1.06 
1.00 
.16 
1.98 
.68 
1.20 
1.29 
.65 
.19 
.30 
.61 
.09 
.74 
.97 
.30 
.31 
.29 
.16 
.45 
.51 
.26 
1.04 
.61 
.24 


.69 
.80 
1.09 
1.62 
.21 
.44 


1.14 

.78 
.19 


.81 
.95 
.21 
.60 
.48 
.86 
.13 
.80 
.19 
.25 
.86 
.70 
3.12 


Whoop- 
ing 
cough. 


0.41 

(«) 

1.08 
.76 
.67 
.60 
.19 

1.19 
.87 
.28 

1.74 
.34 
.22 
.55 

1.21 
.60 
.35 
.17 
.60 
.38 
.19 
.11 
.17 
.24 
.11 
.88 

1.03 
.39 
.60 
.19 

1.11 
.72 
.42 
.74 
.87 

:20 
.10 

.69 
.69 
.28 
.70 


.78 
.09 
.16 

1.84 
.44 
.23 
.08 

1.40 
.64 
.62 
.81 
.98 


.10 
.09 


.64 
.?2 
.60 
.09 
.64 
.71 
.97 


Diph- 
theria 
and 
croup. 


28 


2.92 

(«) 
2.74 

2.90 
3.12 
L63 
8.70 
2.67 
1.38 
1.12 
2.60 

.63 
1.37 
2.61 
1.41 
2.14 
2.97 
1.52 
7.57 
2.53 
1.40 
1.50 
2.88 

.89 
1.68 
3.62 
2.19 

.66 

.85 
1.46 
1.62 
Ml 
1.07 
1.79 
1.16 


Grif^te. 


L21 

% 

.76 
1.47 
L22 


.67 

.81 

1.77 

1.70 

1.19 

.38 

1.96 

2.97 

.62 

.77 

1.43 

.96 

1.86 

1.51 

L46 

.78 

.61 

.84 

1.34 

.74 

2.46 

.65 

.45 

3.09 

.28 

.37 

.74 

1.46 


1.01 

1.41 

.26 

1.97 

2.42 

1.66 

6.74 

1.27 

•2.44 

1.71 

3.76 

3.11 

2.22 

2.90 

L24 

1.92 

1.68 

.44 

L47 

.66 

.58 

2.31 

.76 

1.96 

1.48 

.34 

2.92 

1.00 

4. '27 

1.10 

2.78 

1.42 

4.42 

.81 

.81 

.97 

1.68 

2.46 

3.33 

.88 

1.06 

.95 

L43 

.98 

1.18 

.49 

4.46 

2.30 

1.39 

1.89 

3.37 

L69 

1.57 

3.01 

2.69 

1.07 

.94 

.71 

.71 

2.43 

.97 

.76 

L77 

.68 

2.88 

.70 

L82 

6.62 

2.12 

Dys- 
en- 
tery. 


0.49 

.47 

.36 
.69 
.28 
.80 
.39 
L17 


Other  i 

epi-  , 

dexnici 

dii«- 


J 


.08 
.53 
.64 
.64 

L06 
.04 
.66 
.77 
.22 
.78 
.41 
.U 
.35 
.83 
.78 
.50 
.19 

1,77 
.94 

L17 
.45 
.48 
.80 

2.08 
.63 
.20 


.13 

.51 

1.40 

.79 

2.04 

1.00 

1.76 

.46 

.08 

.29 

.57 

.37 

.41 


.29 
.38 
.18 
.49 
.13 
.82 
.60 
.48 
.52 

1.21 
.71 
.49 

1.01 
.99 
.76 
.71 


( 


0.W 

('>) 

.48 
.04 
.49 
.46 
.S4 
.71 

.oe 
2.H 

.42 
.64 

.39 
.37 

.•23 
L91 


.43 

.2»i 
.33 
.28 
.K! 
.17 

1.40 
.45 
.50 
.•i5 

1.01 
.06 

9.8D 
.15 
.29 
.25 
.57 
.29 
.34 
.40 
.64 
.85 
.47 
.61 
.16 
.73 
.19 
.« 
.75 
.22 
.14 

.16 
.•25 
.10 
.19 
.09 
.16 
.41 
.11 
.48 
.30 
.26 
.13 
.09 
.29 
.89 
.64 
.07 
.67 


a  Data  not  obtainable. 

b  Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  yean. 

<*  Including  deaths  from  hydrocephalus. 


STATISTICS    OF    filTIKS. 
— PERCKNTAflE  OF  DEATHS  JfROM  EACH  BPECIFIED  CAUSE  (1). 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE   DEPABTMENT   OF   LABOR* 


Table  VII.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


I 


1  New  York.  N.Y 

2  Chicago,  111 

3  Philadelphia.  Pa 

4  St.  Louis,  Mo 

ft     Boston.  Mass 

6  Baltimore,  Md ^.. 

7  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8  Buflalo.N.Y 

9  San  Francisco.  Cal 

10  I  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

11  Pittsburg.Pa 

New  Orleans.  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

MUwaukee.Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  .... 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Maiw 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Pateraon,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Loe  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Orcg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

(rrand  Rapids,  Mich . . 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford, Mass... 

Dea  Moines.  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

fiomerville,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utlca,  N.Y 

Peona,Ill 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah, Ga  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
84 
35 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4H 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
M 
55 
56 
57 
5H 
59 
GO 
01 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


i  Other 

J^clSs' 
disease.  ^^^ 

system. 


Diarrhea  and- 
enteritis. 


6.54 

?'« 
\\ 

5.09 
4.65 
5.41 
7.56 
6.07 
3.11 
8.08 
6.09 
5.14 
6.89 

•  4.22 
4.18 
5.06 
5.46 
7.29 
8.53 
4.(M 
5.98 

10.  M 
4.03 
6.25 
5.15 
8.40 
9.56 
8.13 
6.38 
7.47 
3.13 
6.66 
5.41 
4.89 
2.55 
3.41 
9.67 
8.02 
8.26 
7.26 
4.76 
7.63 
9.21 
5.40 
6.81 
7.65 
8.43 
4.78 
6.41 
7.52 
6.26 
7.19 
8.73 

11.26 
6.85 
9.06 
3.51 

11.26 
8.91 
6.62 
6.39 
4.16 
6.19 
6.89 
2.53 
2.90 
4.87 
6.66 


1.04 

(«) 

.53 
^6.98 
2.42 
2.29 
8.67 
2.54 
8.71 
3.33 
2.34 
2.11 
1.84 
L20 
2.38 
3.43 
2.65 
3.77 
1.91 
1.45 
2.21 
8.22 
8.21 
L83 
2.67 
2.10 
1.28 
1.29 

.35 
4.96 
1.87 
1.44 

.56 
1.19 

.68 
8.73 

.78 
2,42 
1.18 
4,21 
J.  14 
3.16 
1.97 
2.72 
2.85 
1.05 

.88 
2.28 

.50 
LIO 
2.92 
1.62 
8.41 
8.02 
8.73 
8.34 
2.68 
1.94 
2.30 
2.04 
1.20 
1.93 
2.16 
4.30 
2.48 
2.52 
6.57 
8.13 
1.89 
1.70 


Her- 
nU 
and 
intesti- 


^°f«^  years  nalob- 


Peri- 

toni- 

tis. 


years. 

or 
over. 

8.20 

1.38  , 

(«) 
4.75 

i'L 

rf7.41 

% 

5.40 

6.93 

.84 

t5.81 
7.44 

.95 

.70 

2.77 

4.08 

1.75 

7.63 

1.02  ' 

4.63 

l.ft4 

6.43 

1.35 

7.85 

.47 

6.08 

1.15 

4.81 

L25 

6.28 

1.41 

3.00 

.43 

2.79 

,96 

7.93 

2.21 

8.45 

.a5 

1.16 

8.25 

6.76 

.22 

2,39 

Le2 

2.34 

.91 

5.49 

i.ai 

8.04 

3.34 

4.65 

.71 

5.96 

.45 

8.05 

2.41 

7.90 

.61 

6.75 

1.49 

1.40 

.93 

4.47 

L93 

1.74 

.58 

.20 

2.17 

4.73 

2.13 

3.00 

2.19 

9.08 

1.82 

2.62 

1.25 

3.56 

2.08 

.85 

2.99 

3.68 

4.56 

8.07 

L14 

8.60 

.90 

2.52 

3.51 

4.73 

2.39 

2.05 

2,40 

3.92 

.50 

4.19 

1.10 

6.20 

,ii 

2.66 

.52 

6.20 

2.62 

9.23 

3.68 

3.43 

.89 

IL81 

% 

3.40 

7.69 

3.88 

2.67 

1.35 

4.07 

.75 

2.17 

2.53 

4.63 

1.44 

6.62 

1.99 

2.42 

4.16 

10.52 

2.48 

8.20 

2.W 

2.78 

.13 

1.22 

8.81 

.49 

4.45 

2.83 

.57 

strtic- 
tion. 


0.68 

(«) 
.81 


.90 
.86 
.75 
.82 
.54 
,70 
.62 
.74 
.67 
,91 
.66 
.96 
.99 

L87 
.91 

1.10 
.04 
.56 
.72 
.67 
.88 
.68 
.78 

1.10 
.75 

1.72 
.61 
.50 
.33 
.60 
.58 
.65 
.57 
.58 
.74 
.45 
.38 

2.06 
.57 
.70 
.41 
.84 
.63 
.80 


.59 
.43 

L33 
.49 
.82 

1.08 
.67 
.64 

1.13 
.81 
.43 
.24 
.84 
.'26 
.80 
.44 
.68 

1.64 
.41 
.14 
.71 


0.17 

(") 
1.25 

% 

.46 

2.25 

.64 

.60 

.83 

.94 

.40 

L68 

1.33 

.38 

.62 

LOl 

1.29 

2.11 

.49 

4.46 

2.69 

1.16 

1.74 

1.39 

1.81 

L44 

1.03 

1.50 

.88 

.66 

2.10 

1.08 

1.64 

2.22 

1.56 

1.61 

1.67 

.88 

1.08 

L14 

2.90 

1.85 

L49 

.90 

.78 

1.89 

2.74 

1.92 

1.18 

1.21 

1.03 

.73 


1.76 

L15 

L07 

.89 

1.62 

.96 

1.20 

.90 

.09 

2.42 

1.24 

2.28 

.63 

.41 

.97 

1.13 


Other  I 
dia-    I 
Appen-  eases  of  -Brigbt's 


in 
lie 


dicitis. 


0.62 

t") 
.54 
.14 
.92 
.54 


1.01 
.60 
.M 
.58 
.39 
.78 
.73 
.44 
.42 
.40 
.43 

1.27 
.87 
.35 
.41 

1.44 
.89 
.96 
.58 
.17 
.82 

1.00 
.06 
.20 


digest 

iVe 

syBteiD, 


2.60 

(«)- 
1.69 
/1. 72 
2.02 
2.98 
2.62 
8.15 
4.81 
8.96 
3.34 
2.86 
3.74 
3.31 
2.99 
3,02 
8.29 
2.80 
2.51 
6.86 
2.02 
3.07 
2.77 
8,16 
2,71 
4.03 
2.47 
8,68 
L55 
3.06 
2.94 
Lll 
L96 
8.13 
2.51 
3.33 
1.77 
2,77 
2.01 
2.56 
2.22 
2.47 
2.80 
4.56 

.82 
3.86 
2,89 
3.31 
8.51 
2.80 
3.35 
L84 
1.64 

.82 
3.04 
8.44 
2.60 
L13 
5.41 
1.S9 
8.61 
2.65 
2.69 
2.68 
8.09 
4.07 
2.40 
4.00 
4.04 
2.12 


6.81 

4.04 
4.08 
1.09 
6.82 
4.08 
4.16 
3.87 
4.82 
S.17 
6.6S! 
4.06 
8.44 
4.62 
5.33 
3.39 
5.09 
3.08 
5.63 
3.30 
3.81 

6. 82 
4.82 
3.66 
2.98 
2.10 
4.65 
4.81 
S.53 
5.42 
2.60 
1.77 
8.27 
1.26 
6.64 
6.70 
3.41 
2.01 
8.19 

.88 
8.%i 
3.31 
8.33 
6.93 
2.88 
8.03 
4.45 
7.01 
2.94 
2.78 
6.12 
3.09 
6.29 
2.16 
4.48 
1.25 

.08 
4.33 

9. 83 
2.77 
4.81 
4.76 
8.09 
4.07 
6.04 
6.18 

1L88 
6.91 
4.11 


a  Data  not  obtainable. 

b Included  in  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  circulatory  system. 

f' Including  deaths  from  organic  heart  disease. 

rf Including  deaths  from  dysentery,  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over,  peritonitis,  and  gaatritii. 

c  Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 

/Not  Including  deaths  from  gastritis. 

9  Included  in  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 
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Table  VII.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (1)— Concloded. 


I 


Mar- 
ginal! 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


T>- 
phoid 
fever. 


I  ' 

71  San  Antonio,  Tex ...  I 

72  Duluth.Minn ' 

73  '  Erie.Pa 

74  I  Elizabeth.N.J 

75  I  Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

76  I  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 

77  ;  Harrieburg.  Pa 

78  Portland,  Me 

79  I  YonkcrB,N.  Y 

80  Norfolk,  Va 

81  I  Waterbury  Conn  (a) 

82  Hoi  yoke,  Ma»>H 

83  '  Fort  Wayne,  I nd  ... 
M  I  Voung8town,0hlo.. 

85  I  Houston,  Tex 

86  ,  Covington,  Ky 

87  Akron,  Ohio 

88  Dalian,  Tex 

89  !  Saginaw,  Mich 

90  '  Lancaster,  Pa 

91  Lincoln,  Nebr 

92  J  Brockton,  Mawi 

93  '  Binghamton,  N.  Y . . 

94  '  AugUKta,  Ga 

95  >  Pawtucket.R.I 

96  .  Altoona,Pa 

97  i  Wheeling  W.Va  ... 

98  Mobile,  Ala 

99  I  Birmingham,  A  la... 

100  Little  Rock,  Ark 

101  Springfield,  Ohio ... 

102  Gal  vcHton,  Tex * 

103  Taooma.  WaMh i 

1(M     Haverhill,  Ma»8 

ia5  I  Spokane,  Wash 

106  Terre  Haute,  Ind . . . 

107  Dubuque.  Iowa 

108  Quincy,  Hi 

109  South  Bend,  Ind 

110  Salem,  Mass ' 

111  Johnstown,  Pa ' 

112  Elmlra,N.Y 

113  Allentown,  Pu , 

114  Davenport,  Iowa.  .. 

1 15  McKcesport.  Pa 

116  Springfield,  111 I 

117  cnelsea,  Maiw I 

118  Chester,  Pa 

119  York,  Pa 

120  Maiden,  MaNH 

121  Topeka.  Kans 

122  Newton,  Ma«n 

123  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

124  Bayonne,  N.J 

125  Knoxville.Tenn 

126  Schenectadv  N.  Y. . 

127  Fltchburg,  Mass 

128  Superior,  Wis 

129  Rockford,  111 

180     Taunton,  Mass 

131  Canton,  Ohio 

132  Butte,  Mont 

133  Montgomerv  Ala... 
184     Auburn,  N.Y 

135  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

136  Eaiit  St.  Louis,  III... 
187     Joliet,  111 


Mala 
I  ria. 


I 


Small-,  Mea- 
pox.  '  sles. 


Scar-  Whoop- 
let        ing 
fever,  cough. 


3.43 


.69  1 
3.15  I 


.19 


0.14 


16 


.38    

4.69  1      .11 

.45 ; 

. 15  :  . 15 
2.80         .32 

.13 


1.39  I     l.W 


42 


.36  ) 
.35 

i'eS         .26 
.46 


0.72 


•  ***■ 


18  '. 


1.35 
1.03 


2.10 

.35 

.56 

.83 

.80 

.25 

.12 

2.06 

.67 

L45 

.23 

1.94 

.79 

.82 

.43 

.46 

.12 

.10 

.86 

.46 

.12 

.16 

.33 

.51 

.51 

.99 

i.?2 

.66 

.53 

1.09 

.33 

.15 

.96 

1.76 

.88 

.76 

.11 

1.29 

.63 

.50 

.87 

.22 

.17 

.55 


.27 


.29 

.29 

.  86 

.75 

1.78 

.20 

1.01 

.44 

.22 

1,74 

.52  1 

.21 

.21 

.37 

.42 

.21 

.38 

.94 

.57 

.77 

.81 



.64 

.35 

.85 

.37 

.43 

.65 

.41 

.21 

.16 

.69 

.45 

.52 

•  *••*•  * 

.35 

.18 

.66 

.43 

.42 

L06 

1.42 

.54 

.54 

.35 

.21 

1.58 



.23 

1.54 

.17 

.28 



a  Including  data  for  township. 
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Table  VII.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  PROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (1)— Concluded. 


Puru- 
lent 
and 
septi- 
csemic 
infec- 
tion. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Other 
forms 

of 
tuber- 
culo- 
sis. 

Can- 
cer. 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
dis- 
eases. 

Men- 
in- 
gitis. 

Cere- 
bral 
conges- 
tion 
and 
hemor- 
rhage. 

Pa- 
raly- 
sis. 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fants. 

Other 
dis- 
eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 
sys- 
tem. 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
chron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 

and 
bron- 

cho- 

pneu- 

monia. 

Other 
dis- 
eases of 
respir- 
atory 
system. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
her. 

0.88 

23.27 

1.67 

2.07 

1.03 

2.16 

1.43 

1.19 

1.43 

2.56 

1.67 

4.62 

0.64 

71 

1.38 

9.10 

2.48 

4.00 

1.66 

4.83 

2.90 

.69 

2.34 

.28 

2.62 

7.86 

1.24 

72 

.86 

7.08 

1.48 

3.46 

3.67 

.86 

4.81 

2.22 

2.10 

2.84 

2.69 

9.00 

1.36 

73 

.21 

11.70 

2.38 

2.38 

1.76 

2.28 

4.35 

.62 

3.00 

1.14 

1.86 

9.11 

1.66 

74 

6.17 

.67 

2.82 

1.48 

1.48 

6.63 

.80 

3.36 

1.88 

1.74 

11.80 

2.01 

75 

*"i.*28* 

11.66 

.36 

8.26 

1.52 

2.91 

2.46 

1.52 

1.05 

2.80 

1.28 

12.24 

1.17 

76 

........ 

10.67 

3.62 

2.37 

1.67 

6.01 

2.09 

1.96 

2.23 

.97 

6.96 

1.25 

77 

13.44 

4.21 

2.39 

4.67 

7.06 

3.19 

1.02 

1.37 

1.25 

6.61 

1.48 

78 

.74 

11.76 

*2.*28' 

2.86 

1.48 

4.21 

4.96 

.49 

1.61 

1.12 

3.09 

11.26 

2.35 

79 

.09 

12.66 

.37 

2.23 

3.63 

1.30 

4.84 

2.60 

3.72 

1.68 

1.58 

6.70 

.66 

80 

.11 

7.82 

1.23 

1.12 

3.80 

1.90 

3.46 

.67 

1.12 

.78 

6.03 

11.06 

2.23 

81 

.80 

9.93 

.91 

2.97     3.09 

6.82 

1.71 

1.14 

1.60 

1.71 

3.M 

9.36 

1.94 

82 

.63 

9.98 

.32 

6.07     2.64 

1.59 

3.65 

3.01 

1.27 

1.90 

3.01 

7.13 

8.80 

83 

1.43 

6.13 

2.28     2.67     3.28 

2.43 

2.00 

3.00 

i.a5 

2.28 

11.98 

.29 

84 

.93 

13.69 

*"*.*76' 

3.02     2.32 

.81 

1.97 

1.97 

2.09 

2.78 

.81 

6.50 

1.61 

85 

.67 

10.03 

3.92 

1.24 

3.82 

3.63 

2.20 

1.43 

1.62 

2.39 

2.68 

8.21 

1.72 

86 

1.04 

6.06 

.83 

4.69 

2.61 

2.09 

4.59 

2.61 

4.18 

2.30 

1.67 

8.14 

1.26 

87 

1.49 

12.84 

.34 

2.18 

2.87 

.69 

1.95 

1.83 

.57 

1.83 

2.06 

11.36 

1.15 

88 

1.16 

8.18 

.49 

4.09 

1.96 

1.15 

2.62 

2.96 

3.27 

2.29 

2.46 

8.84 

3.27 

89 

.34 

7.77 

.84 

3.72 

1.18 

1.01 

8.61 

.61 

3.04 

1.18 

1.86 

12.16 

.84 

90 

1.48 

7.14 

.74 

6.91 

1.97 

2.71 

6.17 

4.43 

2.46 

2.71 

.49 

8.13 

.99 

91 

.38 

11.28 

1.63 

4.02 

2.87 

3.06 

1.16 

.77 

1.16 

3.82 

1.63 

13.00 

3.82 

92 

7.16 

........ 

4.37 

2.38 

.63 

5.56 

2.62 

10.99 

1.33 

10.20 

.66 

93 

****.'54* 

12.32 

1.96 

4.25 

1.09 

3.16 

3.27 

"i.si* 

3.06 

1.09 

8.07 

2.94 

94 

.46 

10.04 

1.20 

3.30 

.75 

3.60 

6.70 

1.20 

.75 

1.06 

3.45 

11.09 

1.05 

96 

7.33 

2.71     2.71 

3.18 

3.18 

2.87 

5.10 

1.59 

2.23 

11.94 

2.39 

96 

""*.*78 

8.06 

*'i.*82' 

4.64 

1.76 

2.64 

3.66 

2.84 

1.02 

.73 

1.90 

9.37 

1.76 

97 

1.61 

16.88 

.11 

2.80 

1.83 

.11 

3.76 

1.94 

4.19 

6.27 

1.18 

5.48 

1.40 

98 

.89 

12.90 

.60 

1.98 

1.09 

1.19 

2.78 

.89 

.79 

1.98 

1.29 

17.86 

.1.09 

99 

1.76 

15.11 

2.02 

1.64 

2.27 

4.03 

1.51 

.63 

2.52 

1.13 

11.46 

2.90 

100 

1.96 

8,62 

**".*44" 

4.16 

2.62 

2.18 

7.42 

.44 

2.18 

1.09 

4.37 

8.96 

1.63 

101 

1.92 

8.00 

.62 

3.66 

1.22 

1.74 

1.39 

1.74 

1.04 

3.48 

1.-22 

4.62 

1.04 

102 

2.11 

10.13 

.21 

3.80 

3.69 

1.90 

3.38 

1.06 

1.69 

1.90 

.63 

7.81 

1.48 

103 

.18 

13.63 

2.92 

6.12 

2.19 

2.19 

4.94 

2.38 

1.10 

3.47 

.91 

8.78 

.91 

104 

.42 

10.72 

.21 

6.31 

4.41 

3.78 

1.89 

2.31 

1.26 

.84 

2.94 

7.36 

.84 

105 

.14 

8.61 

.43 

3.73 

3.01 

2.01 

2.68 

1.15 

.29 

2.73 

1.00 

6.60 

1.00 

106 

.90 

8.33 

.46 

6.86 

1.80 

3.83 

4.73 

2.03 

3.38 

2.93 

2.25 

4.95 

.68 

107 

9.69 

1.31 

3.78 

3.78 

1.97 

4.60 

1.64 

.82 

4.43 

2.30 

9.03 

2.96 

108 

"*'*66* 

10.78 

1.19 

3.38 

2.68 

1.19 

2.58 

1.59 

2.39 

.60 

2.58 

5.67 

3.38 

109 

10.32 

6.56 

3.81 

2.70 

3.02 

4.29 

1.11 

.63 

4.76 

2.22 

8.26 

4.92 

110 

**".'i5' 

7.00 

.15 

2.13 

1.83 

6.33 

1.22 

1.62 

4.41 

1.22 

2.13 

7.46 

1.22 

111 

.18 

7.76 

1.58 

4.40 

2.99 

2.11 

4.68 

1.68 

1.06 

1.23 

1.68 

11.27 

.88 

112 

.67 

10.19 

2.45 

2.83 

2.45 

10.88 

1.13 

3.21 

1.32 

1.82 

10.38 

1.51 

113 

.19 

10.00 

'"i.32" 

4.63 

2.64 

1.13 

4.72 

3.02 

3.59 

2.46 

8.21 

3.77 

2.27 

114 

6.37 

.15 

2.45 

1.23 

2.30 

.92 

1.07 

6.29 

.31 

2.45 

14.42 

.77 

116 

12.64 

2.73 

2.09 

8.22 

1.29 

1.93 

2.41 

2.25 

2.73 

2.25 

6.27 

.64 

116 

'"".iV 

10.40 

.69     4.16 

2.77 

2.95 

2.95 

3.47 

2.08 

4.16 

2.43 

6.06 

.69 

117 

8.97 

1.12     2.43 

1.68 

2.24 

3.92 

1.31 

2.62 

1.68 

.75 

9.36 

1.12 

118 

"i.os' 

7.76 

2.15     3.45 

2.37 

1.51 

6.47 

4.09 

1.94 

1.51 

1.72 

11.64 

119 

.82 

9.26 

1.03     4.53 

1.44 

2.06 

6.14 

1.03 

1.64 

3.70 

2.67 

12.35 

"2. 06" 

120 

.98 

10.10 

.33 

1.79 

1.79 

.81 

1.79     5.05 

1.14 

6.84 

.16 

7.65 

.98 

121 

9.68 

1.38 

6.07 

2.77 

2.30 

8.76    

1.15 

2.30 

2.08 

8.53 

1.38 

122 

**"2.'47' 

8.52 

2.24 

3.81 

2.69 

3.36 

4.49 

.90 

1.12 

1.79 

2.69 

8.30 

1.57 

123 

.69 

9.64 

.86 

2.24 

.62 

3.27 

4.13 

3.27 

.86 

1.72 

13.60 

3.79 

124 

.18 

22.66 

.71 

1.77 

3.54 

1.06 

1.95 

'2.12' 

1.24 

1.95 

1.42 

9.03 

1.24 

125 

.as 

9.67 

.49 

2.15 

2.16 

2.31 

5.28 

.66 

1.82 

1.32 

1.98 

11.72 

3.14 

126 

8.10 

.43 

5.64 

1.92 

2.34 

2.99 

1.71 

.a5 

1.07 

2.34 

10.02 

.43 

127 

***'.'84* 

5.47 

2.82 

2.74 

1.90 

3.16 

2.11 

.42 

2.32 

1.47 

2.96 

8.42 

.63 

128 

10.19 

.71 

4.03 

4.98 

6.87 

2.13 

3.66 

1.66 

2.61 

3.08 

10.90 

.47 

129 

10.71 

1.79 

2.68 

1.61 

6.79 

5.71 

1.43 

5.18 

2.14 

8.93 

2.14 

130 

"*.*69' 

11.46 

4.17 

1.04 

2.48 

5.21  ,  4.17 

1.39 

3.82 

.36 

11.46 

1.74 

131 

1.65 

4.12 

*'*'*82* 

1.65 

1.66 

2.26 

1.23  1     .62 

1.23 

1.28 

1.23 

14.40 

1.65 

132 

.52 

12.60 

1.58 

1.31 

2.10 

1.06 

1.31 

1.84 

1.58 

4.99 

1.05 

7.87 

2.10 

133 

.47 

10.80 

,71 

3.99 

3.05 

2.11 

8.69 

.71 

1.41 

1.41 

9.62 

2.11 

134 

1.54 

13.60 

1.20 

3.08 

1.88 

1.37 

3.76 

"l.'bk' 

.m 

1.5i 

1.54 

5.47 

2.66 

135 

.16 

6.38 

1.14 

1.82 

1.59 

1.59 

1.82 

1.69 

.91 

1.14 

3.64 

21.41 

186 

10.69 

2.19 

.55 

2.74 

2.47     1.37 

2.47 

4.11 

1.65 

1 

12.60 

**'i.*37* 

137 

940 
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Table  VII.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (2)— CoDcJodttd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

KM 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

1*5 

136 

187 


CiUea. 


Organ- 


Other 

dis- 

eaaes  of 


San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkeabarre,  Pa 

Kansas  Clty.KanH — 

Harrisburg.Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk, Va 

Waterbury.Ck)nn.(a)  . 

Holyoke,  Maas 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Yoangstown,  Ohio 

Hoaston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

LAncaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Ma>8 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allen  town.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Ma^s 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  lown 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattano<^a,  Tenn . . . 

F^ist  St.  liOuis,  III 

Joliet,in 


ic  heart^j;^,^ 

tory 
system. 


'disease. 


3.03 
3.17 
6.41 
4.97 
6.76 
4.54 
7.23 
9.23 
6.45 
7.07 
8.02 
2.97 
2.69 
7.85 
4.06 
6.21 
7.93 
2.64 
8.67 
7.77 
3.69 
7.84 
4.64 
2.94 

10.79 
3.66 
6.74 
5.48 
2.98 
3.27 
6.55 
4.70 

13.29 
6.58 
7.57 
6.60 
7.43 
l.W 
2.78 
6.35 
7.16 
6.87 
7.36 
7.36 
2.76 
3.38 

12.13 
6.17 
4.96 
8.85 
4.23 
7.38 
6.06 
.69 
4.07 
3.80 

11.73 
3.58 
4.50 
6.61 

10.76 
8.29 
7.61 
6.34 
3.76 
2.05 
3.01 


2.23 
2.34 
L36 
4.55 

.54 
3.15 

.83 
1.14 
8.84 
1.21 
2.57 
1.87 
2.85 
1.00 
1.28 
4.20 

.83 
1.83 

.98 
2.36 
1.48 
1.63 
1.72 
1.85 

.90 
3.34 
1.32 

.86 

.99 
2.39 

.22 

.87 
2.32 
1.83 
1.89 
1.43 
2.48 
L31 
3.18 
4.13 
1.22 
2.64 

.75 
2.64 

.92 

.64 
3.47 
2.24 
3.45 
2.88 
1.47 
2.80 

.90 
2.93 
2.12 
1.98 
1.49 

.68 
2.84 
1.07 

.69 

.41 


1.41 

1.71 

1.37 

.27 


Diarrhea  and 
enteritis. 


Under 

2 
years. 


7.83 
9.10 
6.04 
8.80 
6.17 
1.05 
5.42 
3.19 
5.57 
3.81 
8.83 
9.59 
3.01 
4.99 
6.68 
2.77 
3.*34 
3.33 
3.44 
2.70 
2.46 
1.72 
1.72 
2.51 
7.04 
3.50 
C4.39 
1.18 

.69 
3.40 
1.58 
3.65 

.84 
6.30 
2.62 
4.30 
3.83 
3.94 
6.16 
1.91 
6.39 
3.62 
2.26 
8.96 
5.98 
2.73 
1.04 
6.92 
7.64 
8.60 
2.61 
6.99 
3.14 
8.43 
2.48 
7.43 
6.61 
9.68 
4.27 
7.50 
3.82 
4.&4 
6.77 
3.29 
4.10 
2.51 
6.80 


2 
years 

or 
over. 


1.19 
.69 

1.23 

L45 
.40 

2.21 
.66 


1.36 
6.86 
1.23 
L14 


Her- 
nia 
and 
intesti- 
nal Ob- 
struc- 
tion. 


0.08 
.83 

1.23 
.62 
.80 
.47 
.83 
.34 
.87 

1.40 

L23 
.67 


1.2S 

.71 

1.7J 

.46 

.u7 

.38 

.63 

.63 

1.38 

.57 

.82 

1.80 

3.72 

.68 

.74 

.99 

2.49 

.38 

.13 

7.31 

.11 

1.96 

.90 

2.07 

.32 

;  3.12 

1.61 

.66 

•    6.26 

.40 

,    6.04 

1.01 

'      .65 

.22 

2.44 

.52 

:    1.05 

.42 

,      .73 

.91 

;     1.26 

.84 

'      .86 

1.68 

1      .22 

.46 

1      .49 

[      .60 

1.19 

4.44 

.32 

3.81 

.46 

i 

1.06 

.94 

.57 

1.13 

1.13 

4.91 

.77 

1.45 

.96 

5.37 

.87 

.75 

1.87 

2.15 

.43 

2.06 

.41 

.98 

1.15 

i.ei 

'    1.79 

1.12 

1.38 

.69 

1.06 

.18 

1.48 

1.66 

1.28 

.21 

.63 

.84 

1.19 

.89 

1.04 

1.39 

2.26 

.82 

3.94 

.52 

2.85 

.'23 

.68 

.68 

1.82 

.82 

1.10 

1 

0.80 

L62 

1.11 

.62 

1.74 

2  10 

.97 

1.37 

.87 

.93 

.22 

.91 

2.69 

.86 

.81 

1.43 

1.46 

.80 

1.96 

.34 

.74 

.96 

1.69 

1.64 

.16 

1.43 

1.02 

1.40 

1.69 

.76 

1.31 

.70 

1.69 

.66 

2.81 

2.80 

1.58 

1.31 

1.79 

.63 

1.07 

1.06 

.94 

1.13 

2.76 

1.45 

.87 

1.12 

.65 

.82 

.98 

.69 

2.47 

1.88 

2.12 

1.66 

1.49 

.84 

.96 

.89 

l.(M 

1.44 

.79 

1.88 

L20 

.91 

1.10 


.46 

.•29 

.21 

1.26 

1.47 

.51 

.49 

.57 

1.46 

.33 

.30 

.82 

.59 

.21 

.30 

.50 

.65 

1.04 

1.27 

.87 

2.10 

.72 

.68 

.66 

.40 

.48 

.91 

.57 
1.13 

.31 
1.13 

.17 


.71 
.49 


1.26 
1.42 
.71 
.69 
1.23 
.62 
.94 
.17 
.46 
.27 


Other 

dis- 

eaMs  of  j  Bri^ht'« 
digest- 1  diaea«e. 

ive 
system. 


.41  I 
2.12  , 
.46 
.67  ' 


3.51 
1.79 
3.21 
1.76 
2.14 
3.08 
3.06 
2.06 
3.09 
3.81 
2.68 
3.M 
4.12 
8.00 
4.87 
2,58 
2.92 
6.39 
4.26 
2.87 
3.69 
6.36 
2,65 
3.82 
3.15 
3.03 
5.12 
3.01 
3.17 
3.16 
2.18 
4.18 
L69 
1.64 
3.99 
3.78 
4.05 
8.12 
2.98 
2,54 
1.98 
3.62 
2.64 
2.08 
8.07 
4,34 
2,77 
3,18 
2.80 
Z06 
3.91 
2.80 
8.69 
8.96 
4,25 
L66 
2,84 
1.26 
3.32 
1.07 
8.82 
2.26 
6.77 
3,99 
4.96 
1,69 
L65 


4-14 
4.2H 
4.07 
&.» 
4.83 
3.61 
3.06 
8.66 
6.45 

a.  16 

8.69 
2.51 
5.23 


3.83 
2.77 
4.S9 
2.87 
3.27 
8.72 
3.30 
1.63 
4.24 
3.16 
4.30 
3.96 
3.07 
8.92 
2.28 
2.27 
8.73 
11.48 
3.59 
3.66 
3.67 
1.43 
4.60 
3.78 
3.78 
1.43 
2.28 
6.34 
4.91 
2.46 
.92 
4.82 
3.61 
1.87 
3.23 
2.88 

2.77 
2.34 
3.96 
8.36 
2.97 
1.07 
2.53 

.n 

3.21 
4.61 
6.66 
4.90 
6.16 
4.10 
Ltt 
3.66 


a  Including  data  for  township. 

b  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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Tablb  Vn.— percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause  (2)— Concluded. 


Other 
dis- 
eases 
ofgen- 
ito- 
uri- 
nary 
sys- 
tem. 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
c«- 
mia. 

Other 
puer- 
peral 
dis- 
eases. 

Dis- 
eases 
of  the 
skin 
and 
cellu- 
lar 
tissue. 

Dis- 
eases 

of 
loco- 
motor 

SJTS- 

tem. 

dro- 
ceph- 
alus. 

0.16 
.14 

Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 

Infan- 
tile 
dis- 
eases. 

Senile 

dehll- 

Ity. 

Sui- 
cide. 

Acci- 
dent. 

• 

lU-de- 
flned 
dis- 
eases. 

Total 
deaths. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

0.64 

.28 
1.23 
1.65 

.13 
1.62 
1.95 
1.48 
2.97 
2.60 
2.46 
1.60 
8.33 
2.57 

.35 
7.07 

.83 

.46 
1.47 
1.18 

.74 
3.82 
2.52 
1.09 
1.35 

.48 
3.37 

.97 
1.49 

.25 

.65 
2.26 

.84 
2.56 

.84 
2.44 

.90 
1.97 
2.19 
2.38 
1.37 
4.22 

.19 
1.13 
1.07 
1.45 
1.21 
8.55 

.22 
2.88 
2.61 
4.61 
3.36 
1.56 

.35 
2.31 
2.84 

.42 
1.42 
2.68 

.35 
2.68 
2.63 
1.64 

.51 

.68 
1.92 

0.56 
.69 

1.11 
.41 
.40 

".'83* 
.68 
.37 
.19 

1.23 
.11 
.48 
.14 
.58 
.57 

"."46* 

0.48 
.28 
.49 
.62 
.40 
.70 

".'34' 
.49 
.47 
.22 
.23 
.63 
.14 
.23 

1.34 
.42 
.46 
.66 

0.82 
.28 
.25 
.10 

1.07 
.23 
.83 
.57 
.12 
.19 
.34 
.23 
.79 
.43 

0.64 
.14 

0.32 
.14 
.62 
.21 
.27 

6.10 
8.69 
8.14 
8.28 
7.91 
4.66 

10. 0> 
6.68 
5.94 
8.00 
9.16 

10.05 
5.86 

fc4,99 
6.80 
5.44 
8.14 
5.62 
6.38 
7.60 
6.42 
5.74 
4.37 
6.98 
8.69 
7.80 
4.10 
6.70 
5.16 

62.65 
7.42 
6.09 

«»5.49 
4.75 
4.83 
9.90 
7.43 
4.11 

11.63 
8.65 
8.98 
5.63 
9.25 
4.16 
5.98 
8.06 
6.93 
7.29 
6.68 
8.02 
.81 
6.30 
6.73 
7.57 
4.42 
5.61 

14.29 

10.11 
5.92 
6.79 
4.86 
6.79 
2.10 

10.09 
6.67 
4.83 
8.22 

2.28 
2.21 
3.08 
2.69 
4.42 
2.33 
5.42 
5.13 
1.48 
1.40 
2.01 
1.94 
4.12 
3.42 
2.32 
4.87 
2.71 
1.83 
5.67 
5.40 
2.96 
3.63 
5.96 
.76 
3.30 
6.53 
3.95 
3.66 
1.49 
1.26 
8.30 
2.44 
2.32 
3.84 
3.99 
8.18 
8.11 
7.88 
3.78 
2.70 
2.44 
2.99 
2.64 
8.30 
1.38 
7.72 
3.98 
3.18 
3.88 
2.88 
6.70 
4.84 
2.02 
1.03 
2.65 
2.48 
5.97 
4.84 
4.50 
7.32 
5.90 
2.26 
3.94 
4.70 
2.91 
3.42 
4.38 

0.96 

1.62 
.99 
.73 
.80 
.35 
.14 
.23 
.37 
.09 
.11 
.69 
.95 

1.14 
.70 

1.15 
.21 
.92 
.49 
.34 

1.72 
.57 
.80 

■".'75' 
.96 
.73 
.32 

"*44* 

.35 

2.82 

1.64 

2.10 

1.15 

1.18 

1.48 

.40 

.82 

.61 

1.06 

.76 

1.61 

.77 

.64 

.35 

.19 

.43 

.62 

.98 

".*67' 
.69 
.85 
.16 
.43 
.63 
1.19 
1.07 

'i'oe* 

.62 
.47 
.17 

"".'82' 

5.60 

11.03 
4.68 
7.04 
8.98 
6.88 
7.66 
4.44 
5.45 
4.66 
4.68 
4.34 
6.50 
8.99 
8.82 
4.97 
8.35 
8.26 
5.73 
3.72 
7.39 
1.16 
5.03 
2.51 
3.45 
6.89 
6.74 
8.66 

11.61 
6.79 
3.93 
7.66 
9.28 
4.94 
6.09 
6.03 
6.86 
6.42 
4.97 
2.06 
9.29 
5.10 
8.96 
6.66 

11.36 
6.47 
3.47 

10.66 
4.74 
3.29 
7.98 
5.30 
8.97 
7.92 
4.25 
7.43 
5.12 

12.00 
3.65 
2.86 
3.47 

12.76 
4.99 
4.93 
6.67 

13.90 
7.67 

3.11 
1.66 

.86 
1.76 
4.83 
6.99 
3.20 
1.48 
1.36 
1.49 
3.46 
2.51 
2.69 
8.28 
3.71 
1.24 
7.52 
10.32 

.66 
1.18 
7.14 
1.T2 
7.02 
6.76 

.46 
1.91 

.15 
2.90 
6.15 
7.80 
2.18 
10.44 
3.59 

.65 
1.68 
1.00 
1.13 
8.87 
3.68 
1.59 
2.28 

.18 
7.36 
3.02 
6.76 
11.42 
2.26 
2.62 
4.09 

.82 
18.24 
1.61 
3.81 
3.61 
6.37 
6.11 

.43 
4.42 
5.45 

.89 
3.13 
7.41 
6.26 
1.88 
10.26 
7.97 
7.12 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

ft  100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

MOO.  00 
100.00 
100.00 

6100.00 
100.  no 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

71 
72 
73 

•«••••* 

.10 

74 
75 

.23 
.23 

76 

.14 
.11 
.25 

....... 

....... 

"'.'25" 

77 
78 
79 
80 

.34 

.46 
.11 

.11 
.34 
.32 
.14 

"'.'34* 
.49 
.17 
.25 
.% 

81 
82 
83 

.14 

".'23' 
.10 
.21 
.12 

85 

.38 

.19 

86 

87 

.46 
.16 
.51 
.74 

....... 

.12 

88 
89 

".'28' 
.38 

.17 
.25 
.38 

90 

.28 
.38 

"'.44" 
.30 
1.11 
.44 
.32 
.50 

".'22' 
.17 

.49 

91 
92 

.66 
.33 
.75 
.16 
.29 
.97 
1.09 
.60 
.22 
.62 

.18 
.44 

93 

.22 

.11 

.11 

94 
95 

.'32' 
.69 
.82 
.40 
.38 
.22 
.17 
.84 
.73 
.42 
.72 
.68 
.49 
.79 
.82 
1.22 
.63 

1 

.32 
.15 

96 

97 

'".'io' 

*."44' 
"'.'37* 

.U 

98 
99 

.60 

100 
101 

.17 
.21 
....... 

.17 
.42 
.18 

102 
108 

.55 
1.68 
.72 
.22 
1.16 
.20 
.32 
.15 
.18 

.55 
.42 
.72 
.22 
.16 
.99 
.63 

"**63" 

104 
106 

.29 
.22 

"*.*45* 

.14 
.68 

106 
107 
106 

.40 

""Ab 
.53 

'.'79' 

.40 

".'is* 

.35 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

1.13 
.61 
.32 

*'*"56' 

"'.*2i* 
.16 

1.38 
.45 
.17 

1.06 
.49 

1.07 
.42 

1.19 

1.07 

.19 
.15 

""."52* 
1.12 
.22 

".'49" 
.69 
.22 

1.03 

""."77" 
.16 

.19 

.19 

.19 
.61 

114 
115 

If6 

1 

117 

.56 

.43 

1.03 

"".'46' 
.67 
.34 

.i9 
.43 

".'i6* 



118 

119 

.21 

.16 

".'46' 
.45 
1.21 

120 
121 
122 

.22 
.62 
.18 
.16 

.22 
.17 

128 
124 
125 

.33 

"'.*2i* 
.95 

"'.'35" 
.41 

...... 

.42 
.47 
.18 

126 

127 

.42 

.21 

128 
129 

.18 

ISO 

.69 

.36 

.21 

■  '."23' 

131 

132 

.26 

.62 

138 

.47 
.17 

134 

.34 
.68 
.27 

.17 
.23 

135 

1 

186 

.66 

.27 

1 

187 

c  Including  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over, 
d  Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


Table  Vin.~DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
1 
5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
52 
53 
64 
55 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


Cities. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C. . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis^inn . 
Providence,  R.  I . . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio  . . . . 
Worcester,  Mass .... 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven, Conn.. 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . . . . 
Memphis, Tenn  .... 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.  N.Y 

Cambridge.  Mass  . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  ... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Ma,ss 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
Springfield,  Mass... 
Somerville,  Mass  . . . 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manch  ester,  N .  H . . . 

Pcoria.lll 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah, Oa  

Salt  Lake  City, Utah 


Ty- 
phoid 
lever. 


0.203 

(«) 

.333 

.333 

.248 

.273 

.359 

.268 

.200 

.635 

L247 
.470 
.157 
.212 
.678 
.224 
.164 
.563 
.576 
.2&i 
.274 
.429 
.141 
.182 
.479 
.300 

L008 
.355 
.215 
.150 
.920 
.270 
.196 
.193 
.218 
.291 
.409 
.801 
.189 
.240 
.106 
.245 
.617 
.347 
.266 
.348 
.465 
.244 
.806 
.427 
.420 
.162 
.187 
.169 
.143 
.183 
.185 
.288 
.186 
.246 
.189 
.673 
.280 
.266 
.191 
.156 
.250 
.738 
.097 
.345 


Mala- 
ria. 


0.054 

(«) 
.014 
.134 
.002 
.067 
.016 

»••••« 

.(MO 
.044 
.012 
.387 
.037 


.167 
.039 
.061 
.070 


.011 
.093 
.099 


.007 
.020 
.023 
.038 
.025 
.008 
.089 
.009 
.028 
.029 


Small- 
pox. 


1.126 
.010 
.021 
.020 
.011 


.128 
.063 
.011 
.239 
.820 


.078 
.012 
.088 


.026 
.180 
.014 
.013 


.014 
.062 


.066 
.017 


.067 

.738 

1.210 


0.114 

.117 
.015 
.129 


Mea- 
sles. 


.051 
..006 
.009 
.003 
.009 
.178 
.003 
.008 


.278 
.019 
.009 


.011 
.011 
.085 
.006 


0.125 

(«) 
.019 

.057 
.180 
.006 
.026 
.069 
.077 
.182 
.198 
.008 
.168 
.067 
.059 
I  .051 
.051 
I  .009 
I  .048 
.017 
.027 


.021 
'.'667' 


.086 
.041 
.043 
.033 
.203 


.033 


.019 
.009 
.097 
.086 


.017 
.008 
.107 
.009 
.066 
.048 


.009 


.102 


.032 

*.'6ii' 


.078 
.179 
.060 
.106 
.043 
.191 
I  .010 
!    .011 


Scar- 
let 
fever. 


.033 


I    .083 

I    .037 

.012 


,012 
,018 


091 
,014 


.026 
.052 


,098 


.027 
.016 
.080 
.014 
.016 
.047 
.253 
.098 


.016 


.062 
.068 


.069  '    .084 


0.824 

.166 
.116 
.866 
.021 
.087 
.122 
.087 
.071 
.851 
.207 
.060 
.054 
.024 
.090 
.181 
.014 
.057 
.051 
.065 
.162 
.106 
.024 
.  886 
.066 
.218 
.161 
.107 
.025 
.064 
.102 
.019 
.048 
.091 
.064 
.066 
.049 
.032 
.080 
.086 
.082 
.218 
.074 
.083 


.186 
.078 
.159 
.268 
.038 
.075 


.182 
.114 
.027 


Whoop- 
ing 
cough. 


.162 

.100 

.081 

.079 

.107 

.164 

.017  i 

.156 

.086 

.088 

.092  , 

.161  I 

.879  ' 


0.061 

(«) 
.196 

.136 
.118 
.121 
.028 
.178 
.174 
.050 
.845 
.078 
.038 
.071 
.258 
.114 
.066 
.028 
.071 
.078 
.027 
.017 
.018 
.035 
.021 
.100 
.188 
.045 
.099 
.026 
.196 
.121 
.084 
.048 
.062 
.036 
.019 
.116 
.147 
.040 
.117 


.160 
.010 
.022 
.380 
.066 
.022 
.012 
.282 
.116 
.067 
.188 
.156 


.013 
.016 


.077 
.095 
.188 
.016 
.066 
.189 
.172 


.084 


Diph 
theria 


Other 
Dy»-     epi- 
-j»  Grippe,    en^  tdemk 

croup.  '^"T^i    *^ 


0.677 

.4^6 
.516 
.615 
.329 
.664 
.886 
.277 
.203 
.495 
.137 
.207 
.836 
.300 
.404 
.562 
.247 
.906 
.489 
.197 
.232 
.806 
.129 
.329 
.413 
.398 
.075 
.141 
.192 
.268 
.186 
.216 
.116 
.109 
.182 
.046 
.408 
1.232 
.430 
.627 
.277 
.256 
.189 
.200 
.120  . 
.148  , 
.144  ' 
.429 
.707 
.497 
.760 
.188 
.260 
.486 
.147 
.246 
.212 
.471 
.200 
.441 
.846 
.492  1 
.188  1 
.139  , 
.481  , 
.100  I 
.154 
.161  I 
.798  ' 


.097 
.163 
.821 
.886 
.257 
.067 
.252 
.631 
.098 
.146 
.233 
.114 
.360 
.214 
.226 
.062 
.068 
.164 
.153 
.135 
.287 
.107 
.058 
.545 
.046 
.075 
.048 
.136 
.256 
.353 
.262 
.274 
.800 
.521 
.862 
.394 
.063 
.069 
.478 
.881 
.083 
.147 
.188 
.256 
.137 
.160 
.890 
.129 
.188 
.169 
.091 
.243 
.200 
.221 

.ODD 


.116 
.139 
.172 
.233 
.631 
.807 
.260 


0.239 

(«) 

.147 

.186 

.289 

.246 


D.097 

'  .061 

I    (*) 

'  .049 

I  .0»4 

'  .054 

I  .100 

.016 

.144 

.078 

.253 

".oio'i 

.112  ' 

.102  ' 

.103 

.172 

.005 

.107 

.110 

.035 

.082 

.059 

.021 

.040 

.150 

.091 

.063 

.025 

.312 

.158 

.234 

.029  I 

.045 

.054  I 

.363  , 

.107  I 

.042  I 

".m  \ 

.064 

.287 

.095 

.278 

.207 

.a44 

.044 

.012  , 

.049 

.102 

.062  , 

.067  ' 

.643*, 

.068  ' 

.081 

.091 
I  .014  I 

.046 
'  .079 

.107 

.096 

.149 

.139 

.066 

.188  i 

.262 

.177  I 

.066  > 


O.OBe 

(«i 
.060 

.086 
.007 
.OW 
.069 
.049 
.148 
.003 
.417 
.090 
.097 

'om' 

.074 
.070 
,037 
.229 


.060 
.041 
.085 
.041 
.122 
.090 
.256 
.053 
.OK! 
.083 
.179 
.009 
1.96S 
.010 
.027 
.045 

.loe 

.049 
.074 
.070 
.106 
.106 
.096 
.074 
.022 
.162 
.087 
,087 
.110 
.087 

.oas 

.087 
.026 
.089 
.014 
.087 
.015 
.080 

.oe 

.015 
.061 
.067 
.049 
.017 
.017 


.U7 
.Mi 
.Ql« 


a  Data  not  obtainable. 

Mncluded  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  jean, 

('Including  deaths  from  hydrocephalus. 
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TiBLB  Vin.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (1). 
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0.3W 
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D.43i 

.326 

0 
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274     0 

600      2 

558      0 
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va 
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;s. 

■1 

.a 
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.S80 

.269 
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672 

481 

^868 

.360 

382 
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iess 
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.815 

758 

.346 
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1,110 
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.209 

.623 

254 
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.103 

269 

457 

219 

i6« 

.861 

683 

ioos 

'.m 

703 
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!:sB 

.671 

.306 

.618 

666 

.236 

.866 

338 

1,070 

.636 

,099 

2.KS 

.283 

.193 

690 

247 

633 

,860 

:527 
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288 
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,430 

.813 

688 

.030 
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0.035 

638 

732 

477 

!l26 

616 

651 

290 

!44S 

i637 

904 

,066 

337 
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328 

1.087 

.181 

.607 

,298 

663 

.483 

260 

i.im 

,2se 

!S24 

44S 

.029 

200 

019 

!l26 

;«« 

:aie 

.909 
,395 

1 

,118 

:i52 

316 
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!029 
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.260 
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,098 
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.064 
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623 

.121 

!mi 

166 
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645 

i;™ 

,168 

:788 

.215 

.oas 

.628 

;088 

.174 

.IBS 

222 

027 

!482 

.'382 

973 

:o54 
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,336 

,288 

.363 
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223 
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206 

.067 

.068 

.388 
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.320 
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470 
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.128 
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298 

;S58 

868 

,263 

:i37 
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l.«& 

.280 

.733 

.144 

1.780 

1.207 

!666 

Oil 

913 

.283 

!283 

.369 

!738 

480 

,2&a 

:356 

.244 
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1 

'Vom' 

.821 

!25« 

l'^ 

3M 

207 

488 
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2>9 

!420 

140 

268      1 

!2oo 
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:363 

2S3 

]37      ; 

,774 

.160 

.423 

.427 

400 

360 

,408 

!338 

480 
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171 

:333 

;427 

707 

iioo 

:i33 

178 

280 
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.802 
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.M6 

416 

308 
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258 
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!ll4 

!l43 
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167       1 

:S23 

:277 

.186 

.077 

.186 

246       1 

I.MO 

.409 

,346 

389 

346' 

:2&3 

,440 

'.K9 

280 

360     : 

104 

i.*a 

.469 

iiso 

197 

608      2 

1,960 

:i8S 

.4»8 

,266 

.083 

466 

382 

1.800 

451 

820 

620 

!207 

!600 

379     ; 

1383 
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:2i7 

333 

3.1M 

:iS8 

.S08 

.477 
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U8 
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!0S2 
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241 
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Tablb  Vni.— death  rate  per  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
ntuii- 

ber. 


1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
64 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
''69 
70 


Cities. 


Oiig:an- 
ic  heart 
disease. 


NewYork.N.Y 

Cliicaffo.lU 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

MUwaukee,Wi« 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark.  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

LouisYille.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

8t.Paul,Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson.N.J .^. 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

AUantii.  6a 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Maf«  . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken.  N.J 

Evansvillc.  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 


1.291 

(«) 
1.422 

CO 

L619 

1.026 

.696 

.784 

1.511 

.918 

.614 

L733 

.917 

.662 

1.856 

.796 

.791 

.823 

.652 

1.410 

1.206 

.626 

.635 

1.530 

.786 

.714 

.940 

.981 

1.579 

1.067 

1.125 

1.256 

.626 

.367 

.509 

.882 

.466 

.573 

2.074 

1.410 

1.382 

.901 

.979 

.916 

1.256 

1.120 

1.328 

.746 

1.237 

.793 

1.147 

1.275 

1.027 

1.143 

L271 

1.673 

1.092 

1.697 

.371 

1.616 

L166 

1.466 

1.213 

.616 

1.213 

1.224 

.333 

.769 

1.129 

.810 


Diarrhea  and 

r 

Other 

enteritis. 

Her- 
nia 

Other 

dis- 
eases of 
circula- 
tory 

Under 
2 

2 
years 

and 
intesti- 
nal ob- 
struc- 

tion. 

Peri- 
toni- 
tis. 

Appen- 
dicitis. 

dis-    1 
eaaefl  of  Brl^bt^* 
digest-  diaeaae. 

ive 

system. 

years. 

or 
over. 

system. 

1 

0.206 

1.617 

0.273 

0.133 

0.083 

0.12S 

a51S 

l.»4;t 

.096 

.869 

.376 

(«) 
.146 

% 

% 

.306 

.751 

c  1.244 

rfl.321 

(«) 

(*) 

.026 

/.806 

.7l^ 

.476 

1.064 

.150 

.i78 

.192 

.181 

•  ^Hff) 

.214 

.462 

1.396 

.169 

.173 

.092 

.110 

.500 

1.173 

.549 

1.869 

(*•) 

.113 

.336 

.392 

.610 

.868 

1.078 

.138 

.119 

.092 

.i46 

.457 

.608 

.743 

.140 

.554 

.109 

.120 

.120 

.863 

.774 

.603 

.738 

.318 

.126 

.160 

.097 

.718 

.S73 

.462 

L508 

.201 

.123 

.186 

.114 

.669 

.606 

.457 

LOOO 

.353 

.160 

.087 

.088 

.617 

1.430 

.277 

.967 

.203 

.100 

.258 

.U7 

.563 

.610 

.156 

1.012 

.060 

.118 

.171 

.004 

.427 

.444 

.506 

1.289 

.244 

.189 

.080 

.094 

.634 

.979 

.647 

.906 

.235 

.180 

.118 

.078 

.569 

l.OM 

.501 

1.189 

.267 

.187 

.192 

.075 

.623 

.Ml 

614 

.488 

.070 

.223 

.209 

.070 

.466 

.82« 

.229 

.333 

.114 

.109 

.262 

.162 

.900 

.362 

.281 

1.634 

.427 

.213 

.096 

.169 

L1S5 

1.090 

.312 

.488 

.049 

.006 

.630 

.049 

.285 

.4«6 

.499 

.180 

.504 

.087 

.417 

.064 

.476 

.691 

.841 

.612 

.024 

.076 

.1-24 

.153 

.294 

.618 

.266 

.347 

.286 

.082 

.253 

.129 

.450 

.700 

.622 

.457 

.179 

.171 

.271 

.186 

.5(29 

.714 

.240 

.627 

.153 

.066 

.207 

.060 

.400 

.zm 

.233 

1.466 

.609 

.143 

.263 

.080 

.461 

.&© 

.151 

.643 

.083 

.128 

.121 

.088 

.490 

.543 

.058 

.983 

.074 

.124 

.248 

.165 

.266 

.793 

.650 

.400 

.817 

.226 

.108 

.008 

.400 

.725 

.330 

L393 

.107 

.107 

.116 

.086 

.518 

.956 

.242 

1.134 

.251 

.084 

.353 

.186 

.437 

.112 

.280 

.187 

.066 

.206 

.038 

.893 

.855 

.077 

.290 

.126 

.039 

.106 

.029 

.203 

.213 

.064 

.164 

.056 

.066 

.209 

.100 

.286 

.11$ 

.673 

.036 

.891 

.118 

.282 

.127 

.600 

LOLs 

.140 

.847 

.381 

.102 

.288 

.167 

.316 

1.200 

.408 

.605 

.369 

.097 

.282 

.067 

.466 

.573 

.263 

L948 

.390 

.168 

.189 

.063 

.432 

.432 

.740 

.460 

.220 

.080 

.190 

.150 

.460 

L440 

.191 

.595 

.340 

.064 

.191 

.082 

.372 

.064 

.394 

.106 

.372 

.255 

.362 

.202 

.909 

.489 

.404 

.765 

.936 

.117 

.277 

.MS 

.574 

.681 

.826 

.368 

.137 

.084 

.179 

.074 

.647 

.400 

.389 

.478 

.122 

.056 

.122 

.033 

.Ul 

.944 

.217 

.522 

.728 

.174 

.152 

.066 

.696 

.698 

.172 

.922 

.467 

.123 

.271 

.012 

.467 

.590 

.222 

.200 

.283 

.078 

.267 

.166 

.322 

.433 

.073 

.676 

.073 

.282 

.123 

.515 

L029 

.183 

.696 

.183 

.098 

.195 

.061 

AHA 

.488 

.622 

1.108 

.038 

.076 

.217 

.013 

.599 

.497 

.276 

.450 

.087 

.225 

.176 

.026 

.313 

1.038 

.660 

.863 

.413 

.080 

.120 

.253 

.607 

.480 

L467 

.584 

.130 

.mi 

.130 

1.000 

.643 

.500 

.067 

.167 

.267 

.086 

.448 

.314 

.467 

«.253 

C*") 

.093 

.160 

.067 

.480 

.627 

.462 

.685 

.123 

.092 

.185 

.015 

.431 

.215 

.864 

1.439 

.727 

.212 

.167 

.080 

.212 

.015 

.243 

.271 

.143 

.086 

.171 

.029 

.572 

.457 

.292 

.685 

.108 

.062 

.138 

.092 

.200 

1.339 

.158 

.284 

.331 

.032 

.168 

.079 

.472 

.as2 

.426 

1.026 

.320 

.186 

.200 

.067 

.586 

1.066 

.410 

1.066 

.377 

.049 

.016 

.049 

.«1 

.902 

.681 

.299 

.615 

.100 

.299 

.060 

.882 

.382 

.485 

2.063 

.486 

.087 

.243 

.607 

.797 

.448 

.569 

.362 

.121 

.397 

.069 

.724 

.897 

.867 

.367 

.016 

.217 

.083 

.150 

.317 

.684 

.831 

.323 

2.338 

.108 

.108 

.108 

1.0G2 

8.154 

.323 

.113 

1.032 

.032 

.226 

.065 

.985 

1.371 

.207 

.346 

.069 

.086 

.138 

.m 

.2M 

.600 

d  Data  not  obtainable. 

b  Included  in  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  circulatory  system. 

o  Including  deaths  from  organic  heart  disease. 

((Including  deaths  from  dysentery,  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over,  peritonitis, and  gastritis. 

« Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 

/  Not  including  deaths  from  gastritis. 

0  Included  in  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 
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Table  Vni.— DEATH  RATE  PEE  l.OOtl  POPULATION,  BY  CAttSES  (2). 


Olber 

uH- 

»y»- 

Other 

Dlfr 

|i 

tissue. 

■A 
1 
1 
1 

i 
i 

121 
223 

i 

382 
DM 

130 

24& 

g 
1 

908 

aoD 

«T 

ties 

sao 

033 

259 
DBS 

lis 

448 

0 

00* 

a, 

025 
054 
■OS 
O&l 

167 
060 
085 
OM 
103 
073 
094 
0G« 
108 
IM 
042 
082 
082 
008 

KS 
040 
045 
0«7 
OM 

o.m 

% 

.060 

ioii 

.176 

:ioo 

ioM 
.004 

.022 
.Ml 

:S 

1 
:ois 

:o9i 

1 
1 

:o7« 

.027 

oas 

010 
M4 

i5i 

".'ois' 
■■.oss' 

'.'ii.' 

s 

.105 

loSH 
.075 
.107 

!020 

■i 

1005 

.043 
.202 

'.'ooe' 

.006 
!03« 

s 

OSS 

!oa5 

1 

551 

1 

467 

506 
063 

1 
1 

944 

166 
159 

448 
563 

»44 

i 

264 
B88 
671 

758 
879 
948 

343 
568 

736 
210 
350 

1 

352 

660 

342 
288 
930 
4&I 

787 

S 

400 
4S9 

s 

400 
078 
421 

532 

467 

1 

1» 

446 
768 
343 

42fi 
733 

282 
280 

s: 

S 

:S 

.240 

:| 

i 

:o»5 

.084 

1 

.007 

:i8o 

!067 
.125 
.068 

.009 

s 
1 

loos 

s 

.050 
;028 

!o«2 
loeo 

.426 

'.am 

.138 
:052 

1 

931 
721 

Si 

907 
788 

1 

ftJ7 
694 

1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

739 
916 
649 

a 

760 

Z 

s 

672 

622 

a. 

029 

•XA 

ass 

DOS 
760 

M7 

i 

132 

620 

m 

683 

8. 
9. 

.082 

:!S 

.040 

:ioe 

.082 
.068 
.033 
.019 

■■.'iio' 

!043 

:oo7 

.080 
:083 

1 

:o*7 

.682 

.060 

:064 
.082 
.032 

.078 

006 

030 

020 
0O3 

059 
0S3 

a. 
a. 
1. 

■  15. 

12. 
1. 
8. 

!: 

033 
012 

".'oii' 
:o30 

a. 
10. 

9! 

iiS 

8. 

1 

W2 

1 

S60 
337 

560 

1 
i 

es8 

039 
386 
040 
538 
182 
798 
231 

OIB 
009 

.018 

6. 

06B 
082 

OlD 
084 
090 

"Mi' 

.010 

".'ooo' 

:oio 

.626' 
■.oif 

027 

009 
019 

032 
022 

»'. 

6. 
1. 

021 
053 

141 

044 

20. 

.110 

:o9i 

.043 

".'ois' 

.030 

!046 
:087 

:067 

:oi5 

ii 

.062 

:2i5 

.037 

:i2o 

!o58 
.062 

!081 
!027 

1' 

■.as" 

s 

018 

i 

030 
OH 

050 

052 
085 

OOT 

037 

1 

'.m 

•■ 

M6 

la! 
10. 

1 

466 

180 

06O 

468 
360 

839 

l» 

084 

1 

9. 

033 
081 

SI? 

k  Included  in  deaths  bom  [ntuitlle  dlseues. 
<  Incladlng  d«th<  Iiom  othei  malfamiBtloiu. 
i  Included  In  deattai  from  oUier  msilormatloai. 
klnolndlng  dMItM  liom  hTdroocpbalu*. 
■' — '-" —  -"-lUu  tiomdurrhM  »nd  enlwlU*  2  yeui  01 
detUj  oworrlng  ontalda  eltf  llmin. 
'i  deaUii  (rf  wniMildsnti. 
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Table  VIII.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION.  BY  CAUSES  (l)-Oonclnded. 


1 

Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Ty- 
phoid 
fever. 

Mala- 
ria. 

■ 

0.776 

'.'ois' 

.018 

Small- 
pox. 

Mea- 
sles. 

1 

Scar- 
let 
fever. 

Whoop- 
ing 
cough. 

Diph- 
theria 
and 
croup. 

Grippe 

Dys- 
en- 
tery. 

1 

Other 
epi- 

demk 
di«- 

0.108 
.125 
.096 
.127 
.077 

"".'056* 
.Qaa 
.056 
.126 
.063 
.020 

"Ibao 

.092 
.069 

.oao 
.111 

.072 

.829 
.024 
.146 
.025 

""666' 
.180 
.049 
.193 
.026 
.107 
.025 
.064 
.026 

".ow" 

.006 
.047 
.359 
.0E26 

*.*te6' 
.082 
.063 
.111 
.067 

***68i' 
.029 

".'666* 

".'629' 
.107 
.062 
.156 

".097* 
.090 
.081 

".'osi' 
'.osi' 

71 
72 
73 

San  Antonio,  Tex  . . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

0.415 
.782 
.145 
.273 
.346 
.789 
.382 
.260 
.118 
.582 
.812 
.147 
.314 

1.180 
.520 
.391 
.267 
.340 
.289 
.241 
.282 
.141 
.561 
.366 
.148 
.275 
.950 
.722 
.927 
.675 
.200 
.357 
.275 
.269 

'o.m 

0.162 

".'727* 
.018 
.058 
.183 
.018 
.019 

**.*656' 
.021 
.021 
.039 
.080 

".623" 
.044 
.060 

0.216 
.018 
.055 
.073 
.173 
.830 
.073 

".039* 

'*i25* 
.042 
.098 
.960 
.060 
.028 

0.126 
.018 
.846 
.036 

"'.656' 
.109 
.185 
.020 
.400 
.270 
.357 
.039 

'".'626" 
.207 

0.861 
.482 
.164 
.400 
.866 
.202 
.218 
.442 
.872 
.109 
.832 
.946 
.167 
.460 
.220 
.299 
.200 
.080 
.856 
.458 
.424 
.259 
.512 
.268 
.617 
.500 
.600 

.{jrn 

.219 
.096 
.825 
.286 
.275 
.377 
.125 
.325 
.058 
.053 
.141 
.331 
.576 
.493 
.417 
.164 
.427 
.696 
.610 
.514 
.297 
.817 
.116 
.808 
.118 
.814 
.232 
.774 
.376 
.281 
.081 
.198 
.182 
.876 
.064 
.066 
.818 
.286 
.156 

0.416 
.089 
.036 
.091 
.115 
.110 
.096 

.am 

.640 
.♦210 
.216 
.240 
.140 
.562 
.069 
.080 
.200 
.661 
.047 
.235 
.268 
.463 
.394 
.050 
.426 
.232 
.098 
.578 
.175 
.107 
.100 
.511 
.176 
.425 
.107 
.063 
.258 
.359 
.050 
.521 
.111 
.187 

":iii* 

.227 

.229 

!    .108 

1     .281 

1     .067 

".'664* 

i    .171 

1    .208 

1    .063 

1    .125 

'    .375 

.260 

.256 

.080 

.062 

.127 

.171 

.261 

.200 

.094 

0.234 
.086 
.086 
.036 
.019 
.037 
.236  ' 

.058 ; 

.020 
.291 
.104  1 
.042 
.096  1 
.040 
.240  ' 
.230  { 

".'246*1 
.067 
.145 
.047 
.047  t 
.073 
.244 
.096 
.200 
.060 
.206 
.439 

'.oso' 

.367 
.025 

".'656* 
.076 
.053 
.026 
.117 
.198 
.150 
.027 

"'137* 
.138 

".657" 
.067 
.064 
.068 
.029 
.068 

'.686* 
.056 

".663* 
.188 
.097 

.029 
.281 
.028 
.062 

74 
75 

Elizabeth.  N.  J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.... 
Kansas  City,  Kans  . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury ,  Conn  (a ) 

Hoi  yoke.  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind ... 
Youngstown,  Ohio. . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.Y.. 

Augusta,  Oa 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 . . . . 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Springfield,  Ohio  . . 

Galveston ,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wa.Mh 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy.111 

South  Bend,  Ind ... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

.129 
.036 
.038 
.089 
.382 
.062 
.021 
.020 
.100 
1.2D0 
.115 
.111 
.660 
.111 

.037 

'".'619* 
.196 

".689' 

",'m 

".'622' 

88 
89 
90 

.080 
.022 
.072 

".*2i2* 
.122 
.244 
.025 
.150 
.800 
.180 
.317 
.121 
.100 
.086 
.126 
.064 
.100 
.200 
.053 
.132 
.023 
.441 
.200 

".'626 
.044 
.072 
.094 

'".698 
.078 

".'iso' 

.026 

"'.'696* 
.026 

**.'676 
.064 
.025 
.250 
.027 

".'647' 
.028 
.025 
.466 

91 
92 
93 

.047 
.047 

.071 
.023 
.122 
.122 
.026 
.025 
.125 

".O24' 
.024 
.026 

".'iso* 

94 
96 
96 

1.049 
.074 

.024 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

.026 
.670 
.146 
.602 

.026 
.077 

'**d24* 

102 
103 

.286 

.214 

104 

.027 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 

.475 
.676 
.187 
.605 
.445 
.110 
1    1.000 
I      .274 
i      .472 
.302 
.773 
.222 
1      .198 
.400 
.378 
.260 
.435 
.165 
.197 
.067 
.622 
.347 
.219 
.487 
.062 
.193 
.121 
.281 
.254 
.229 
.688 
.400 
.219 

.053 

\",(m' 

,  .138 

.050 

'.'653' 
.063 

**.'676* 

"**623* 
.028 

112     Elmira,  N.Y 

.027 

113    Allentown.  Pa 

114     Davenport ,  Iowa . . . 
116     McKeesport,  Pa  ... . 

1 ..... . 

1 , 

.027 

.110 
.027 
.139 
.085 

.187 
.373 
.028 
.085 

.137 
.027 
'      .056 
.085 
.028 
.054 
.202 
.087 

'".'oso' 

.029 

'".'626' 
.094 
.081 
.094 
.032 
.061 
.094 

"'.029' 
.062 
.067 
.125 

116  1  Springfield,  111 

117  1  Chelsea.  Mium 

.028 

.088 

118 

Chester,  Pa 

.028 

.086 

119 

York,  Pa 

.027 
.029 

"'629* 
.232 
.027 
.028 
.114 
.609 
.080 

120 
121 

Maiden,  Mass 

Toneka.  Kans 

'."i74* 
.027 

.629' 

.058 

.026 

.029 

122  '  Newton,  Mass 

1*23    Sioux  city,  Iowa.. - 

124     Bayonne,  N.  J 

126     Knoxvllle,  Tenn . . . 

126  Schenectady,  N.  v.. 

127  1  Fitchburg,  Man.... 

128  ,  Superior.  Wis 

.027 

.057 
.116 

".osi* 

"."i69' 
.171 

""626* 

.063 

.063 
.031 
.129 

129  j  Rockford,  HI 

1 

130    Taunton,  Mass 

.065 
.030 

181     Canton,  Ohio 

132  1  Butte.  Mont 

.594 
.222 
.029 
.062 
.314 
.094 

183 
134 

Montgomery,  Ala . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
East  St.  Louis,  III... 
Joliet.  Ill 

.817 

.032 

".029" 

'.'657" 
.062 

185 
136 
187 

.219 
.114 
.094 

1    .187 
i    .067 

1 

a  Including  data  for  township. 
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Table  Vin.— DEATH  KATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION.  BY  CAUSES  (1)— Conclnded. 
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f 
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0.1W     ( 

Ml      0 

878 

>.469 

].314 

4ST      0 

824 

,270     0 

324    0 

677     0 

878    ~1 

045l    0 

144 

71 

m 

.618 

376 

.089 

036 

OSB 

218 

709 

300 

200 

73 

:o3a    i 

066 

1 

:309 

:400 

764 

808 

:i09 

637 

200 

269 

327      i 

600 

692 

291 

■n 

".ira"  I 

a/a  ... 

066 

'.an 

.309 

■*^ 

385 
E65 

!238 

265 

440 

291 

127       ' 

909 

IM 

r. 

'".m   : 

m  ... 

;7i! 

.404 

:789      1 

:538 

173 

260 

MS 

.235 

784 

784 

.436 

.709 

945 

309 

809 ; 

H 

'.m    1 

«U 

.708 

:s5B 

S44 

122      1 

057 

.147     1 

m 

:m6 

.667 

.071 

815 

.310 

294 

315 

651       1 

722I 

357 

236 

.373 

157 

235 

882  1 

860   ... 

!360 

420 

260 

680I 

040 

llOO     2 

380 

340 

360 

8( 

.188     X 

»42 

'.m 

:919 

:874 

529 

:346 

391 

621       1 

977 

8t 

.489 

.267 

489 

.367 

178 

867  ' 

210 

.600 

.320 

820 

980  ' 

300 

iiss    1 

111 

.267 

:i66 

SS6 

200 

444 

.MS     I 

.531 

.169 

.146      1 

330 

:cr72 

484 

169 

366      1 

737 

9( 

«82 

.259 

335 

260 

047 

!mt   1 

3S8 

!o»4 

600 

!1T   ... 

:098      1 

024 

,463   ,. 

025 

132 

9; 

J6« 

024" 

.439 

707 

.782 

2M' 

683 

244       1 

805 

659 

ftt> 

.641 

173 

666     ; 

160    ... 

426 

260 

W 

'"'.iia' 

W5 

m' 

.300 

626 

135 

300 

9: 

046 

026 

1670 

902 

:4«4  1 

006     I 

283 

2*4       1 

314 

336 

.488 

.293 

488 

'.S37     2 

!2S9 

a 

.IX, 

976 

^300 

860 

200  ' 

107 

.760 
.450 

■^ 

.357 

386 
400 

:S57 

314 

200 

i 

260 

929 

14 

a. 

'.ma 

ew 

!323 

736 

84 

278 

IBS 

.625 

iiflO 

100 

00 

01 

600 

075 

.650 

.360 

460 

060 

475 

176      1 

150 

°t 

687 

080 

663 

!606 

o» 

366 

141 

!S98 

.304 

!l41 

804 

070 

356 

398 

.469 

:i9s 

110 

828 

886       1 

435 

856 

H 

"".im,' 

isso 

200 

225 

200 

.im 

206 

763 

11 

50O  ... 

:361 

:417 

:3«1       1 

528 

628 

U 

685 

.439 

621 

366 

466 

548 

329 

V 

033 

160 

133 

u 

167 

:3«i 

:566 

1222 

!417 

389 

389      i 

tea 

M   1 

702 
372 

171 

.4M 

.257 

.482 
,343 

482 
600 

.667 
.200 

340 

i 

397 

993 
429 

lis 

r. 

"".'m 

.297 

460   ... 

298 

141 

:«36 

.201 

:2«8 

068 

.819 

.145 

819 

.898 

203     1 

217 

029 

862 

■a 

,606 

'.WO 

.275       1 

046 

138 

275 

248 

165 

z 

'".'sio'  1 

071 

283 

.388 

225 

338 

042 

GOO 

143 

isTl 

.066 

686 

386 

.390 

.680 

."sis' 

819 

232 

.068     1 

ISB 

063 

.347 

'fu 

438 

m 

320 

894 

469  1 

507 

2( 

"".m 

812 

344 

:«6 

:28i 

'.m 

:«9 

219     , 

344 

406 

D62 

z 

933   ... 

!322 

226 

358 

387 

887 

8t 

"".m    i 

000   ... 

.364 

333 

000 

■  MO 

626 

ias' 

.260 

;260 

'.m 

!094 

024 

.127 

159 

.223 

190 

60S 

127 

952 

!06T     i 

oe« 

i486 

067 

086 

171 

171       1 

257 

688 

I6« 

DOO 

:o67  ■ 

800 

143 

'.z» 

1200 

229 

143 

031 

.260 

.062 

.313 

281 

.156 

281 

469 

188      1 

438 

156 

37 
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Table  VIII.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (2)— CoDclndeit 


Mar- 
ginal 
ntun- 
ber. 


Cities. 


71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

110 

111 

112 

lis 

114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans  . . . 

Hanisbuiv,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkere,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn.  (a). 

Hoi  yoke.  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown.  Ohio . . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton.  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  ... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtuckot,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allen  town.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  city,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knox  ville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Moss 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . . 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Jollet,in 


Organ- 


Other 
dis- 
eases of 


ic  heart  ^TTJ^w 
disease.  ^^^[J^* 

system. 


0.685 
.411 
.946 
.873 
.827 
.716 
.946 

1.558 
.863 

L882 
.561 
.546 
.333 

1.100 
.700 

1.494 
.844 
.460 

1.178 

LllO 
.353 
.965 
.851 
.659 

1.772 
.575 

1.160 

L314 
.732 
.627 
.760 
.964 

1.676 
.968 
.900 

1.160 
.880 
.600 
.328 

1.103 

L176 

1.069 

L083 

1.069 
.480 
.583 

1.985 
.943 
.622 

1.241 
.763 
.881 
.761 
.114 
.666 
.613 

1.719 
.631 
.694 

1.192 
.939 
.600 
.921 
.771 
.688 
.267 
.344 


0.505 
.303 
.200 
.800 
.077 
.495 
.109 
.192 
.608 
.236 
.478 
.252 
.353 
.140 
.220 

l.OU 
.089 
.820 
.133 
.338 
.141 
.188 
.317 
.416 
.148 
.625 
.226 
.206 
.244 
.468 
.025 
.179 
.275 
.269 
.226 
.250 
.293 
.237 
.376 
.717 
.200 
.411 
.111 
.384 
.160 
.111 
.667 
.343 
.433 
.404 
.261 
.275 
.113 
.486 
.348 
.320 
.219 
.094 
.375 
.193 
.061 
.062 


.171 
.813 
.171 
.031 


Diarrhea  and 

enteritis. 

Under 

2 

years 

years. 

or 
over. 

L658 

0.270 

L179 

.089 

.891 

.182 

1.546 

.255 

.885 

.058 

.165 

.349 

.709 

.073 

.538 

.882 

.216 

.745 

1.146 

1.641 

.228 

1.765 

.210 

.373 

.098 

.700 

.180 

.980 

.300 

.666 

.161 

.356 

.067 

.580 

.240 

.467 

.111 

.386 

.581 

.235 

.071 

.212 

.806 

.817 

.024 

.561 

L634 

L167 

.820 

.560 

.325 

C.760 

e*) 

.284 

.748 

.171 

L293 

.651 

.964 

.175 

.075 

.750 

.500 

.100 

.125 

.780 

.108 

.800 

.160 

.760 

.160 

.463 

.027 

.632 

.132 

.726 

.070 

.331 

.772 

1.050 

.625 

.648 

.333 

.139 

.576 

.164 

1.040 

.863 

.472 

.260 

.170 

.879 

1.067 

.114 

.946 

.270 

.490 

.288 

.464 

.174 

.716 

.138 

.394 

.226 

1.400 

.229 

.406 

.174 

1.200 

.240 

.969 

.187 

1.487 

.094 

.563 

1.853 

.333 

.09i 

.750 

•  «y44 

.698 

.476 

.400 

.286 

.750 

.125 

.314 

.086 

.719 

.094 

Her- 
nia 
and 
intesti- 
nal ob- 
Btmc- 
tion. 


0.018 
.107 
.182 
.091 
.115 
.073 
.109 
.058 
.137 
.273 
.228 
.106 
.039 
.100 
.080 
.092 
.067 
.100 
.244 
.096 
.094 
.047 


.024 
.148 
.050 
.275 
.155 
.098 
.193 
.025 
.107 
.060 
.134 
.100 
.275 
.063 


.141 
.055 
.075 
.161 
.063 
.164 
.133 
.167 
.142 
.286 
.054 
.058 


.193 
.141 
.114 
.029 
.267 
.031 
.125 
.166 
.161 
.121 
.126 
.064 
.029 


.229 
.125 


Peri- 

toni* 

tis. 


0.180 
.196 
.164 
.109 
.250 
.330 
.127 
.281 
.187 
.182 
.041 
.168 
.333 
.120 
.140 
.346 
.155 
.140 
.267 
.048 
.071 
.118 
.293 
.oOO 

.025 
.225 
.175 
.385 
.416 
.145 
.150 
.143 
.200 
.081 
.275 
.400 
.187 
.210 
.211 
.110 
.176 
.164 
.139 
.164 
.480 
.260 
.142 
.171 
.081 
.115 
.174 
.063 
.310 
.229 
.348 
.267 
.219 
.125 
.125 
.161 
.091 
.219 
.095 
.229 
.219 
.114 
.125 


Appen- 
dicitis. 


0.144 
.161 
.164 
.018 
.077 
.092 
.091 
.077 
.137 
.145 
.104 
.126 
.089 


.080 
.069 
.022 
.220 
.200 
.072 
.047 
.071 

.073 
.049 
.060 
.100 
.062 
.078 
.096 
.076 
.214 
.150 
.054 
.250 
.126 
.080 
.105 
.047 
.068 
.160 
.137 
.063 
.164 
.053 
.194 
.028 


.068 
.877 
.065 
.064 


.116 
.060 


.187 
.188 
.129 
.061 
.187 
.064 
.114 
.061 
.067 
.031 


Other  , 

di*-    I 

eases  of  |  Brig;tit> 

digest-  ,d^ease. 

system. I 


I 


0.798 
.232 
.478 
.309 
.308 
.477 
.400 
.846 
.490 
.745 
.499 
.651 
.510 
.420 
.840 
.621 
.811 
.940 
.678 
.410 
.863 
.659 
.488 
.854 
.617 
.476 
.875 
.722 
.780 
.602 
.260 
.867 
.200 
.242 
.475 
.660 
.480 
.558 
.851 
.441 
.825 
.648 
.889 
.302 
.633 
.750 
.464 
.486 
.851 
.288 
.696 
.276 
.461 
.657 
.696 
.267 
.844 
.187 
.487 
.198 
.883 
.344 


.486 
.906 
.900 

.188 


0.987 
.554 
.600 
.927 
.692 
.  569 
.400 

1.462 


.618 
.685 
.463 
.647 


.660 
.  666 
.467 

.500 


.531 
.306 
.188 
.781 
.707 


.625 
.H& 
2.139 
.561 
.434 
1.000 
2.357 
.425 
.588 
.425 
.260 
.534 
.606 
.445 
.24f« 
.375 
.986 


.  t. 

.356 

.160 

.833 

.596 

.286 

.405 

.404 

.067 

.330 

.282 

.667 

.661 

.480 

.156 

.376 

.094 

.560 

.994 

.608 


.780 


406 


a  Including  data  for  township. 

^Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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Table  VIII.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSES  (2)-Concluded. 


Other 
dis- 
eases 
ofgen- 
ito- 
uri- 
nary 
sys- 
tem. 

Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cae- 
mia. 

Other 
puer- 
peral 
dis- 
eases. 

Dis- 
eases 
of  the 
skin 
and 
cellu- 
lar 
tissue. 

Dis- 
eases 

of 
loco- 
motor 

sys- 
tem. 

?>'■ 
dro- 

ceph- 

alus. 

Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 

Infan- 
tile 
dis- 
eases. 

Senile 
debil- 
ity. 

Sui- 
cide. 

Acci- 
dent. 

Ill-de- 
fined 
dis- 
eases. 

Total 
deaths. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

0.144 
.036 
.182 
.273 
.019 
.238 
.256 
.250 
.471 
.509 
.467 
.294 
.412 
.360 
.060 

1.701 
.089 
.080 
.200 
.169 
.071 
.471 
.463 
.244 
.221 
.076 
.576 
.232 
.366 
.048 
.075 
.464 
.100 
.377 
.100 
.426 
.107 
.316 
.258 
.414 
.226 
.658 
.028 
.164 
.187 
.280 
.198 
.543 
.027 
.404 
.4&> 
.650 
.423 
.267 
.058 
.373 
.344 
.063 
.188 
.483 
.030 
.407 
.317 
.200 
.094 
.086 
.219 

0.126 
.069 
.164 
.073 
.068 

.169 
.116 
.069 
.036 
.228 
.021 
.069 
.020 
.100 
.138 

'.m 

0.106 
.036 
.073 
.109 
.068 
.110 

'.'om' 

.078 
.091 
.042 
.042 
.078 
.020 
.040 
.322 
.044 
.060 
.089 

0.072 
.036 
.036 
.018 
.154 
.037 
.109 
.096 
.020 
.036 
.062 
.042 
.098 
.060 

0.144 
.018 

0.066 
.018 

0.072 
.018 
.091 
.036 
.088 

1.158 

.464 

1.200 

1.456 

1.186 

.734 

1.809 

.942 

.941 

1.564 

1.708 

1.849 

.726 

«».700 

1.000 

1.810 

.867 

.960 

.867 

1.086 

.618 

.706 

.805 

1.561 

L427 

1.226 

.700 

1.366 

1.268 

ft.  606 

.860 

1.260 

b.660 

.  099 

.575 

1.725 

.880 

.763 

1.858 

.686 

1.476 

.877 

1.861 

.603 

l.MO 

.628 

1.134 

1.115 

.888 

1.126 

.145 

.683 

.845 

1.267 

.724 

.907 

2.094 

1.600 

.781 

1.225 

.424 

1.082 

.264 

1.228 

1.219 

.648 

.968 

0.506 
.286 
.466 
.466 
.686 
.867 
.709 
.866 
.285 
.273 
.874 
.867 
.610 
.480 
.400 

1.172 
.289 
.820 
.766 
.772 
.282 
.447 

1.098 
.171 
.641 

1.026 
.676 
.861 
.366 
.241 
.950 
.500 
.275 
.566 
.475 

1.425 
.960 

1.263 
.446 
.469 
.400 
.466 
.889 

1.206 
.240 

1.338 

-.652 
.486 
.487 
.404 

1.014 
.578 
.264 
.171 
.436 
.400 
.875 
.719 
.694 

1.321 
.615 
.844 
.476 
.571 
.581 
.429 
.500 

0.216 
.196 
.146 
.127 
.116 
.066 
.018 
.088 
.069 
.018 
.021 
.126 
.118 
.160 
.120 
.276 
.022 
.160 
.067 
.048 
.166 
.071 
.146 

'.'i28' 
.150 
.125 
.077 



".'656* 
.071 
.276 
.242 
.260 
.200 
.188 
.287 
.047 
.066 
.100 
.164 
.111 
.219 
.188 
.111 
.067 
.028 
.064 
.067 
.174 

"."664" 
.114 
.068 
.026 
.062 
.094 
.166 
.193 

"."sis* 

.064 
.057 
.031 

'.'694' 

1.248 

1.429 

.691 

1.287 

1.288 

1.068 

1.000 

.750 

.863 

.909 

.852 

.798 

.804 

1.260 

1.620 

1.196 

.889 

1.440 

.778 

.631 

.706 

.141 

.927 

.561 

.666 

.926 

1.150 

.876 

2.864 

1.106 

.450 

1.572 

1.100 

.726 

.726 

1.060 

.098 

1.026 

.585 

.869 

1.626 

.796 

.688 

.822 

1.974 

.945 

.667 

1.629 

.596 

.462 

1.420 

.638 

1.127 

1.814 

.696 

1.200 

.750 

1.781 

.469 

.516 

.303 

1.988 

.608 

.600 

1.219 

1.748 

.876 

0.703 
.214 
.127 
.809 
.692 

1.101 
.418 
.250 
.216 
.291 
.644 
.462 
.888 
.460 
.640 
.299 
.800 

1.800 
.069 
.169 
.682 
.212 

1.293 

1.612 
.074 
.300 
.025 
.696 

1.612 

1.898 
.250 

2.148 
.425 
.061 
.200 
.176 
.188 
.711 
.422 
.276 
.876 
.027 

1.088 
.439 

1.174 

1.972 
.809 
.400 
.614 
.115 

8.246 

.  .198 
.479 
.600 

1.043 
.987 
.062 
.656 
.719 
.161 
.273 

1.126 
.686 
.229 

1.875 

1.000 
.813 

22.618 
12.946 
14.746 
17.564 
14.346 
15.748 
18.078 
16.886 
15.848 
19.645 
18.692 
18.899 
12.878 

614.020 
17.240 
24.069 
10.644 
17.440 
18.578 
14.279 
9.568 
12.306 
18.416 
22.866 
16.416 
15.700 
17.075 
28.969 
24.585 

b 19. 188 
U.450 
20.686 

6U.860 
14.714 
11.900 
17.425 
11.840 
16.026 
11.780 
17.879 
16.426 
16.562 
14.722 
14.621 
17.387 
17.278 
16.362 
16.286 
12.511 
14.020 
17.797 
11.944 
12.568 
16.600 
16.377 
16.160 
14.666 
14.844 
18.188 
18.044 
8.727 
15.188 
12.096 
12. 171 
18.281 
12.548 
11.406 

71 
72 
78 

.018 

74 
75 

.087 
*  '.638' 

76 

.018 
.019 
.039 

".089* 

77 

78 
79 
80 

.062 

.063 
.021 

.021 
.063 
.089 
.020 

'  '.'666' 
.067 
.024 
.023 
.118 

81 
82 
88 

.020 

".'646* 
.023 
.022 
.020 

84 
86 

.092 

.046 

86 
87 

.080 
.022 
.072 
.071 

.626 

88 
88 

".'623* 
.047 

.024 
.023 
.047 

90 

.023 
.047 

".098' 
.049 
.176 
.076 
.077 
.122 

".025* 
.036 

.047 

91 
92 

.122 
.073 
.123 
.026 
.060 
.232 
.268 
.096 
.026 
.107 

.624 
.098 

98 

.019 

.024 

.024 

94 
96 

.050 
.100 
.077 
.098 
.072 
.026 
.036 
.100 
.108 
.060 
.126 
.080 
.079 
.094 
.066 
.200 
.082 

.050 
.026 

96 

97 

".'624' 
".'656* 

".'664' 

.026 

96 
99 

.096 

100 
101 

.036 
.026 

.086 
.050 
.027 

102 
108 

.081 
.200 
.126 
.027 
.184 
.023 
.066 
.026 
.027 

.081 
.060 
.126 
.027 
.026 
.117 
.110 

"*.'682" 

104 
106 

.050 
.027 

'"'653' 

.026 
.060 

106 
107 
lOS 

.M7 

".'625' 
.082 

".'i38* 

.W7 

"."626' 
.066 

109 
110 
111 
112 
118 

.164 
.107 
.066 

".086" 

"'.*629' 
.029 
.166 
.056 
.029 
.174 
.060 
.166 
.063 
.156 
.193 



.027 
.027 

"  '."685' 
.171 
.027 

"'.667' 
.083 
.028 
.171 



*  ".'m 

.028 

.027 

.027 

.027 
.107 

114 
116 

116 

117 

.066 
.064 
.144 

".066' 
.084 
.057 

.028 
.064 

*  '.'629' 

118 

119 

.029 
.029 

".'666' 
.066 
.200 

120 
121 
122 

.028 
.086 
.029 
.026 

.028 
.029 

128 
124 
126 

.063 

'"."63i* 
.126 

'  '.'636* 
.062 

".*63i' 
.063 
.062 
.032 

126 

127 

.063 

.031 

128 
129 

.032 

180 

.061 

.030 
.031 

"."629' 

181 

182 

.032 

.064 

188 

.067 
.031 

184 

.062 
.066 
.031 

.081 
.028 

186 

186 

.062 

.031 

137 

tf  Including  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over, 
dlncloded  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 
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Table  IX.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
83 
84 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

Providence,  R.I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  . . 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass  . . . . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  — 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Ma.ss 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del ... . 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . , 

Lynn,  Mass...' 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford^  Mass.. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,  N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H . . . 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 


Death  rate  on 

Population 
estimated  by 

health 
department. 

Official  death 
rate  (not  in- 
cluding still- 
births). 

Fjitimated 
population, 
Jan.  1, 1902. 

basis  of  esti- 
mated pofm- 
lation,  Jan.l« 
1902  (not  in- 
cluding still- 

births). 

3,536,617 

20.00 

3,583,030 

19.73 

1,768, 

026 

13.88 

1.800,000 

13.56 

1,321, 

408 

18.27 

1,335,000 

18.08 

1           598, 

000 

17.73 

596.000 

17.82 

573 

579 

19.70 

673,679 

19.70 

618 

000 

20.23 

520,000 

20.15 

390 

000 

14.96 

390,000 

14.96 

366 

000 

14.68 

370.000 

14.49 

360 

000 

19.47 

350,000 

20.02 

336 

280 

18.80 

340.000 

18.10 

1           333 

858 

19.74 

333.500 

19.77 

1           806 

,000 

21.24 

300,000 

2L6» 

;           305 

000 

a  13. 80 

300,000 

M5.04 

296 

,000 

12.99 

297.500 

12.88 

278 

880 

21.83 

287.000 

2L21 

250 

000 

19.22 

255,000 

18.85 

1           211 

,177 

19.14 

213,577 

18.93 

215 

,000 

16.27 

216,000 

16.27 

215 

,000 

11.67 

210,000 

1L« 

i           178 

,000 

19.36 

178,000 

19.35 

185 

000 

13.94 

182,500 

14.13 

'           200 

,000 

13.37 

172,500 

15.50 

170 

,000 

10.62 

170,000 

10.  e 

1           162 

,608 

C14.67 

170,000 

14.51 

1           150 

000 

dl7.89 

140,000 

19.51 

1           150 

000 

11.42 

150.000 

11.42 

130 

000 

18.66 

133,000 

18. 2S 

140 

000 

11.06 

132,500 

11. « 

121 

064 

16.50 

121,000 

16.51 

108 

374 

el4.26 

120,000 

IS.  12 

'           112 

000 

17.63 

112,000 

17.63 

107 

867 

16.76 

107,587 

16.81 

,           107 

000 

20.03 

107,000 

20.03 

106 

000 

6.40 

103.600 

6.49 

110 

000 

9.41 

110,000 

9.41 

120 

,000 

/16.14 

110.000 

18.06 

110 

000 

17.51 

107,500 

17.92 

102 

026 

16.98 

103.000 

16.82 

94 

969 

21.46 

94, 969 

21.46 

100 

000 

17.59 

100,000 

17.59 

W 

OM 

16.73 

94,084 

16.73 

100 

000 

ffll.43 

W.OOO 

12,47 

136 

,000 

14.30 

94,000 

20.54 

1             90 

000 

12,67 

95,000 

12.00 

90 

000 

13.63 

90,000 

13.63 

1           100 

000 

19.07 

92,000 

20.73 

81 

320 

M9.62 

81,320 

*19.S2 

110 

,000 

7.96 

90,000 

9.73 

'             80 

,000 

14.98 

81,619 

14.68 

1             ^ 

,000 

16.67 

82,000 

16.57 

!            77 

000 

18.23 

78,600 

17.89 

1             80 

,000 

16.96 

80,000 

16.96 

76 

,000 

16.41 

75,000 

16.41 

1             72 

000 

17.00 

77,000 

16.90 

70 

,000 

14.67 

70,000 

14.67 

1            75 

,000 

'13.64 

75,000 

13.97 

65 

,000 

17.20 

66,000 

17.20 

66 

,000 

18.73 

66,000 

18.73 

76 

,000 

9.87 

70,000 

10.57 

66 

000 

14.35 

65,000 

14. 3S 

63 

000 

13.19 

68,600 

13.09 

75 

,057 

22.14 

76,057 

22.14 

61 

000 

18.97 

61,000 

ia97 

65 

000 

11.46 

60,200 

12.38 

56, 

987 

19.85 

57,687 

19.61 

56 

000 

18.41 

68,000 

17.78 

60, 

000 

13.18 

60,000 

18.18 

66, 

000 

26.64 

66,000 

26.64 

56. 

ouo 

25.66 

62.000 

23.18 

a  Not  including  803  deaths  occurring  outside  city  limits. 

b  Including  808  deaths  occurring  outside  citv  limits. 

eNot  including  82  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

d Not  including  49  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

«Not  including  80  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

/  Not  Including  48  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

0Not  Inoludlng  29  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

A  Mot  inoloding  81  deaths  of  nonresidents. 

<  irot  ittOindtng  86  deathi  from  pramattire  birth. 
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Table  IX.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 

too 

101 

L02 

103 

L04 

L05 

106 

107 

L06 

L09 

110 

111 

L12 

113 

L14 

L16 

L16 

117 

118 

L19 

L20 

121 

122 

128 

124 

126 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

183 

134 

186 

136 

187 


Cities. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 

Harrisbuiv,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker»,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

Holyokc,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio  .. 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lfmcaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton.N.Y... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va  .... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio . . . . 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma.  wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy.111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport  J^ 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . . . 

Fitchburg.  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  HI 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Aubum,N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . 
East  St.  Louis,  111.... 
JoUet,Ill 


Population 
estimated  by 

health 
department. 


75 
56 
60 
64 
63 
61 
60 
66 
60 
50 
55 
48, 
45 
60 
64 
60 
43 
47 
66 
46 
41 
43 
40 
39 
40 
40 
40 
38 
38 
38 
40 
40 
28 
50 
37 
48, 
40, 
37 
40 
41 
36 
39 
36 
36 
38 
36 
36 
34 
36 
35 
33 
38 
33 
40 
35 
35 
39 
31 
32 
35 
31 
36 
40 
31 
36 
86 
36 
32 


,000 
,321 
,000 
,600 
,500 
,721 
,000 
,000 
,145 
,000 
,000 
,139 
,712 
,000 
,428 
,000 
,600 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,459 
,000 
,063 
,647 
,441 
,630 
,000 
,878 
,469 
,415 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,175 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,072 
,000 
,000 
.664 
,000 
,590 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,101 
,681 
,000 
,000 
,036 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Official  death 
rate  (not  in- 
cluding still- 
births). 


a9.01 
22.69 
12.08 
14.88 
18.06 
14.42 
14.30 
13.07 
17.51 
16.16 
19.56 

bl8.59 
19.16 
12.62 

<?12.88 
17.24 
24.07 

d9.83 
13.42 
13.58 
14.28 
9.44 
13.05 
19.04 
22.68 
16.42 
15.70 

el7.25 
24.18 
26.24 

C19.85 
11.46 
20.54 
C9.48 
14.71 
9.92 
17.43 
11.84 

/15.88 
12.27 
17.60 
16.85 
16.56 
14.72 
18.95 
18.11 
17.28 
16.93 
15.29 
13.26 
14.44 
16.16 
12.92 
11.16 
16.60 
16.15 
15.50 
14.87 
14.84 

/12.26 

18.04 

8.00 

rfll.73 
12.29 

011.94 
16.71 
12.54 
U.41 


Estimated 
population, 
Jan.  1,1902. 


68, 
66, 
66 
55 
66 
62 
54 
55 
52 
61 
56 
48 
47 
61 
60, 
60, 
43 
46 
50 
45 
41 
42 
42 
41 
41 
40 
40 
40 
38 
41 
41 
40 
28 
40 
37 
40, 
40 
37 
38 
42 
36 
40 
36 
36 
36 
37 
36 
36 
36 
37 
34 
34 
36 
86 
35 
34 
37 
32 
32 
32, 
31 
33 
32 
31 
35 
32 
35 
32 


,000 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,139 
,612 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.500 
.000 
.000 
,000 
,459 
,500 
,500 
,000 
,000 
.630 
,000 
,000 
,800 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,175 
,000 
,000 
.500 
,000 
,700 
,250 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,500 
,500 
,000 
,264 
,000 
,000 
,664 
,600 
,386 
,500 
,000 
,500 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.036 
,000 
,000 
,500 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Death  rate  on 
basis  of  esti- 
mated popu- 
lation. Jan.  1, 
1902  (not in- 
cluding still- 
births). 


12.17 
22.61 
12.96 
14.75 
17.56 
14.36 
15.74 
1?.07 
10  88 
lf.84 
19  56 

M£.69 
18,40 
n.87 

C14.02 
17.24 
24.07 
10.64 
17.44 
13.5a 
14.28 
9.66 
12.31 
18.41 
22.37 
16.42 
15.7* 
17.06 
23.97 
24.59 

C19.18 
11.45 
20.54 

'11.86 
14.71 
11.90 
17.43 
11.84 
16.03 
11.78 
17.38 
13.43 
15.66 
14.72 
14.52 
17.39 
17.28 
16.36 
15.29 
12.54 
14.02 
17.80 
n.94 
12.66 
16.60 
16.38 
16.16 
14.66 
14.84 
13.19 
18.04 
8.73 
16.19 
12.10 
12.17 
18.28 
12.64 

n.4i 


a  Not  including  30  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

fr  Including  data  for  township. 

oNot  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

dNot  including  17  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

«Not  including  12  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

/Including  stillbirths. 

9  Not  including  8  deaths  from  premature  birth. 
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Tablb  X.~AREA  op  PUBUC    PARKS   AND   MILES  OF  STREETS,   SEWERS,    AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
34 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


CiUes. 


New  York.  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

PhllftdelphU,Pa.... 

8tLoui8,Mo 

Boston,  Man 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pitt8burg,Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Newark,N.J 

Jersey  City  J^.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis^inn . . 

Providence.  K.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracu8e,N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Paterson,N.J 

Fall  River.  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles.  Cal  — 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland.  Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

WUmington,  Del.... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 


Public  parks  (acres). 


Owned  by 
city. 


6,887.60 

2,185.82 

4,005.96 

2,183.89 

2,620.00 

1.284.34 

1,438.19 

1,049.00 

1,197.48 

589.00 

910.00 

522.66 

1,199.00 

508.00 

.98 

19.99 

22.20 

1,350.00 

1,581.01 

540.00 

1,235.00 

11,896.91 

1,204.42 

670.60 

621.00 

809.00 

860.00 

196.00 

386.89 

274.26 

1,100.00 

96.42 

89.32 

27.00 

592.44 

f  3. 720. 04 

V 781. 81 

100.00 

68.50 

267.66 

485.85 

206.02 

oa  155. 00 

134.38 

8.00 

376.00 

8.40 

470.00 

1,040.00 

197.79 

269.68 

4.60 

63.55 

288.68 

2,463.75 

182.00 


Other. 


1.00 


(«) 


1,607.00 


220.00 
85.36 


3,596.27 
312.50 


20.00 
'24.66 


912.00 


Miles  of  streets  paved  with — 


Cobble- 
stones. 


218.20 

2.29 

48.96 


.69 
321.85 


20.23 
69.00 
89.20 
88.19 
1.14 


11.01 
12.60 


9.11 


4.70 
LOO 


.98 


16.63 

8.69 

.02 


.13 

L14 

.60 


8.35 
8.19 


19.87 


(«) 


12.00 


682.40 
14.44 


(«) 
180.00 


Granite 

and 
belgian 
blocks. 


.76 


4.00 

10.84 

9.05 

.65 


449.28 
80.84 

860.26 
54.87 
90.24 
32.86 


99.84 

9L22 

47.00 

95.80 

25.98 

2.05 

8.34 

27.69 

49.53 

76.76 

17.58 

9.91 

80.12 


2.24 


80.87 
2.29 

26.20 

27.88 
9.48 

U.88 
1.71 
4.16 
.84 
8.28 
1.10 

25.15 
L28 
8.19 
1.61 

15.40 

80.96 
6.07 
4.20 

50.71 


L58 

25.00 

3.64 


.57 

.75 

10.99 

10.80 

6.00 

1.24 

3.60 


Bricks. 


21.00 

57.28 

184.81 

82.80 

.22 

2.34 

91.70 

9.15 


40.00 


5.95 

24.85 

8.20 

.52 

4.45 

.05 

82.80 

10.80 

.42 

26.54 

87.85 

5.41 

7.85 


0.06 
737.96 


1.88 
.87 
.01 

L50 

.01 

06 

.60 


222.64 
48.45 


57.57 

13.37 

75.88 

.22 

7.94 

5.85 

6.70 


6.15 

11.57 

.46 

6.08 

4.82 

.20 

18.35 

1.08 

.90 

2.00 

5.04 

12.66 

.10 

2.M 

8.17 


.83  j 
13.08 
1.82  I 
7.78 
1.45 

.13 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Including  22  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

e  Including  31  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

d Including  road  outside  city  limits,  mileage  not  reported. 

e  Including  14.05  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

/Including  98  miles  of  road  outside  citv  limits. 

0  Including  7.78  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
including  228.80  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
'Including  105.14  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
i  Including  65.97  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

*  Including  19.60  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

1  Including  1,360  acres  outside  city  limiti. 

m  inclndiog  9.84  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
M  Including  28.68  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
o  Inclndiog  21.94  miles  of  road  outside  dty  limits. 
pNot  Indiidlng  road  outside  city  limits, 
alnolodlnf  8  miles  of  road  outside  dty  limits. 
r  inclodiDf  80  miles  of  road  outride  dty  limits. 

•  Including  84.99  miles  of  road  outside  dty  limits. 


57.81 


15.77 
.52 

19.81 
.71 


12.72 


.01 
"ii*66" 
**i.*67' 


.15 

1.70 

.30 

10. 4S 


.18 


296.71 

109. 1« 

321.27 

12.47 

19.17 

17.00 

12.61 

224.91 

82.70 

26.50 

«2.47 

26.27 

24.  S9 

17.55 

140.97 

47.25 

14.83 

18.85 

18.04 

4.61 

43.59 

106.77 

17.40 

45.87 

19.41 

3&.2BI 

27.67 

17.8! 

.44 

30.96 

3.27 

8. 35 

.U 

7.66 

33.92 

12.02 


11.80 
2.30 
9.53 


3.13 

3.29 

6.87 

17.42 

.50 


6.  .S3 
8.66 
5.25 
.2S 
17.09 
3.30 
1.49 


6.60  I 
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560. »; 
226.12 

ill 

"ii:n 

237. 7S 
10.80 

150. 4e 

'in 

ia.2t 

17.  M 

"i.m 

8-60 

1, 

"ii.'is' 

12.00 

63.' W 
2.20 

15.00 

IH.OO 

si  89 

■ii-'w 

slbk' 

G.S2 

«].8e 

6i:98 
80.00 
33.00 

tio 

"55.'o6' 

^JJ:S 

7. 31 

H 

43.  W 

a 
"11 

.18 

50.82 

oaoo 

'  17.30 

4.09 
.63 

"i'.w 

K.OO 

■'S 

sitn 

A 

223!  44 

is 

110.97 
42.09 

A 

& 

1,643.82 

'ii 

41.88 
306.98 

421.07 

m.s! 

Z18.2S 
295.15 

W2.88 
>0.te 
61.30 

383100 
2M.0O 
130.00 

263.47 

& 

78.63 

175!  90 
168.00 
283.06 

8:00 

278.03 

207.  M 
T».11 

92.78 

11 

254.92 
375,00 

M4:00 
284.24 

42:81 
246.00 

139!  B2 
40,  »7 
93.00 
208.89 
816.00 
158.84 

88!h 
52,00 

S« 
!r.:S 

40.00 

,11 

80.61 
62.42 

ill 

80.28 
95,00 

847,61 
100,78 
90,21 
64,  »4 
66,04 

■SJS 

44,25 

site 

2,»l 

28186 
89,22 
35.42 
81.36 
40,03 

19:70 

■in 

40.00 
17.61 

™-« 

14,01 

27,00 

14,83 

i-L 

12.00 

2a»:70 

828.18 

"k 
II 

131 :  98 

to!  82 
7S.2S 

Is 

3?:  06 

09:38 
154.90 
168.64 

■45:78 
86.42 

108:  w 

K 

2s:oo 

64.90 

moo 

■a,'23' 

a. 

"aoiw 
■■.06' 

.40 

"ilw 

27:96 

"'"i:66 

SI 

"■■7:66 

607.90 
340.48 
418.39 

108-27 
90,45 

106,00 

II 

V7.18 

1571*0 
132.80 

99,06 
72.81 

ill 

170,96 

36:81 
91,22 

93:68 

55:00 
58.42 
78,90 

cve6:u 
51,70 
44.00 
70.00 
50.85 
173,00 
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Table  X.— AREA  OF  PUBLIC   PARKS   AND   MILES  OF  STREETS,   SEWERS,  AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS-Continued. 


CiUes. 

Public  parks  (acres). 

Miles  of  streets  paved  with — 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Owned  by 
city. 

Other.- 

Cobble- 
stones. 

Granite 

and 
belgian 
blocks. 

Bricks. 

Wood- 
en 
blocks. 

Asphalt 

and 
asphalt 
blocks. 

57  1  lAwrcnoe.  Mr«»  . . . . . , . . 

129.33 

266.00 

621.48 

490.03 

62.10 

26.00 

9.00 

129.67 

168.00 

16.00 

350.00 

i468.65 

72.36 

110.00 

327.47 

290.00 

10.37 

20.42 

39.26 

14.30 

42.21 

113.00 

11.00 

96.00 

88.31 

23.71 

96.74 

46.30 

14.13 

0.76 

"i5.*i3' 

3.16 
4.42 

0.33 

.48 

1.57 

.44 

3.10 

4.64 

4.80 

2.12 

2.19 

84.21 

8.85 

.73 

6.72 

(«») 
2.90 

"ii.*57' 
1.85 
8.38 

n.2i 

S.99 

58  '  New  Bedford,  Maw* 

69     Den  Moines.  Iowa 

7.70 

60.88 

8.87 

.11 

a  74 

0.26 
.00 

60 
61 

Springfield,  Mass 

2.40 

6.90 

25.71 

17.00 

"i'ei* 

6.03 

.33 

16.66 

2.07 

Somerville,  Mass 

.70 
116.00 

4.69 

62 

Troy,  N.  Y 

63 

Hoboken.  N.J 

64 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

.16 

.26 

2.80 

.82 

4.45 

7.81 

24.66 

66 

Manchester.  N.  H 

66 

Utica,  N.  Y 

.37 

24.10 

.12 

3.28 

67 

Peoria,  III 

68 
69 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah.  On 

6.73 

70     Salt  lAke  Citv.  TItAh 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

San  Antonio,  ¥ex 

.08 

.97 
9.24 

.47 

8.00 

3L08 

.54 

2.60 
20.07 

's.'Ti' 
"i'i4" 

Duluth,  Minn 

.78 

'ie.'io' 

L70 
.25 

Erie,  Pa 

6.93 

.11 

7.69 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilkesbarrc,  Pa 

Kansas  CityjKans 

Harrishnnr  'Pa. 

16.00 

78     Portland,  Sie 

.92 

9.96 
2.42 
9.60 
2.25 
2.60 

"".'38' 
.21 

79     Yonlcers.N.Y 

.63 

2.20 

1.83 

1.46 

13.87 

2.60 

7.32 

.70 

16.62 

.62 

6.68 

3.60 

14.49 

'9* is* 
"s.'se' 

"ii.'56" 

16.22 
"4.'63' 

6.07 

8.60 

.27 

.76 

10.16 

9.03 

S.60 

3.34 

2.42 

2.43 

6.82 

1.00 

L59 

80 
81 

Norfolk.  Va 

6.80 
.25 
.71 
.08 

Waterburv.  Conn 

82     Holyoke,  KJam 

•••••••••• 

83     Port  Wavne.  Ind 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

Younirstown.  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex *. 

Covington,  Ky 

. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

96.00 
13.00 
61.89 



Saginaw.  Mich 

.39 

""i.*25' 
1.40 
8.43 

Lancaster.  Pa 

91 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

10.00 

1.60 

100.60 

23.00 
238.00 

1 

92 

Brockton,  Mas8 

93 

RlnghATHit/^n,  N,  Y  . . . 

25.00 
40.00 

8.38 

.57 

.14 

1.04 

23.00 

.25 

L64 

2.10 

6.99 

.25 

.60 

5.08 
.87 
.06 

6.49 

94 

Augusta,  Ga 

1.20 

6.73 

.94 

96 

Pawtucket.  R.  I 

96 

Altoona.  Pa 

.13 
6.00 

97 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 

80.51 

6.80 

20.00 

34.66 

217.66 
26.00 

698.00 

268.30 

48.25 

20.00 

4.36 

106.56 
26.67 
61.00 

98 

Mobile,  Ala 

2.60 

"."io* 

99 

Birmingham.  Ala 

2.01 
.75 
.67 

100 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

101 

Springfield,  Ohio 

35.00 

.02 
8.00 
2.00 

.60 

'lm' 

102 

Galveston.  Tex 

103 

Tacoma,  Wash 

104 

Haverhill.  Mam 

"s'.eb' 

106 

Spokane.  Wash 

42.00 

. 

.50 

4.42 

6.00 

22.26 

20.80 

"".'26* 
.06 

5,50 
3.64 

106 

Terre  Haute.  Ind 

....   . . 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

*A42.20 
46.00 
94.23 

.79 

108 

Quincy.  Ill 

109 

South  Bend.  Ind 

.13 



"i4.'66* 

.91 

3.98 
1.70 

110 

Salem.  Mass 

a  Including  10  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

b  Not  reported. 

e  Including  84.24  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits 

d  Included  in  unpaved  streets. 

f  Not  including  cobblestones  and  grayel. 

/  Including  cobblestones  and  gravel. 

0  Including  128.22  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
h  Including  18.53  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

*  Including  16  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
J  Including  442  acres  outside  city  limits. 

fc  Including  12  miles  of  road  ouUide  city  limits. 

1  Including  2.50  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
w  Including  8  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

n  Including  6  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
o Including  272.16  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
p  Including  58  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
a  Including  8.60  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
r  Including  28  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

•  Including  5  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

t  Inclading  40.15  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
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Table  X.— AREA  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS  AND   MILES  OF   STREETS,  SEWERS,  AND   STREET 

RAILWAYS— Continued. 


Miles  oi 

f  streets  ] 
with— 

Gravel. 

paved 

Total 

mil^of 

streets 

paved. 

Miles  of 
streets 

un- 
paved. 

Miles  of  sewen 

1. 

Street  railways. 

Mac* 
adam. 

All 
other 
kinds 

of 
pave- 
ment. 

Brick. 

Tile. 

Other. 

Total. 

Miles  of 
track. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 

CCS. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

19.50 

58.64 

.15 

39.30 

20.00 

3.00 

.10 

4.00 

15.63 

.24 

.96 

2.60 

38.14 
68.00 

61.12 

136.67 
62.85 

130.60 
48.80 

«f42.09 
21.90 
33.82 
20.68 
43.66 
35.06 
83.41 
30.99 
4.60 
76.00 

101. 10 
27.74 
40.27 
26.67 
48.11 
86.13 
19.64 
64.62 
88.20 
8.69 
41.67 
83.24 
17.86 
21.92 
82.84 
23.44 
87.31 
43.25 
66.75 
22.01 
88.00 
8.41 
29.96 
82,69 
10.40 
88.70 
10.25 
60.71 
66.71 
68.18 
12.81 
19.24 
11.10 
21.00 
60.21 
91.29 
83.73 
26.85 
**95.46 

80.88 

19.60 

{^) 
21.32 

24.88 

60.08 

12.00 
10.00 

8.97 

6.46 
20.20 
23.64 
12.60 

7.00 
11.50 

9.88 
11.43 
13.12 

2.14 
11.23 
19.03 
16.52 

3.70 

'4.*5i' 
13.02 
16.94 
16.00 
3.41 

4.78 
8.56 

21.18 

10.00 
2.82 
3.00 
8.56 

20.50 
7.72 

13.49 
8.20 

"ii.'w 

"*2.*87' 

'*".'26* 
6.80 

"*8.*66" 

4.00 

6.82 

10.38 

1.00 

85.35 

.a 

40.80 
30.00 

(^) 

**i2.*56* 
66.94 
27.47 

"88.*44' 
56.91 
81.00 
60.60 
47.67 
44.89 
46.62 
84.18 
19.52 
19.27 
39.96 
11.26 
46.00 
81.35 
17.74 
47.87 
19.22 
28.86 

(«») 
62.87 

52.63 
4L41 
17.50 
88.60 
22.60 
27.04 
26.83 
38.96 
33.32 
30.80 
67.70 
63.07 
17.88 
8.9i 
5.86 
69.80 
29.80 
16.00 
30.00 
30.46 
20.98 
19.97 
35.03 

'"(b)" 

*'3i.*22* 

"'(b)" 
2.00 

'**6.*66* 

43.45 
50.60 

*"2.'9i' 
22.19 

'"".'36' 
1.61 

"".'44' 

2.69 

"".*i6' 

*"2.'26' 

"  ".*84' 
'**4.*66' 

54.86 
64.41 
68.94 
96.40 
80.08 
49.14 
14.00 
22.60 
71.91 
77.37 
70.80 
56.98 
68.61 
88.00 
72.00 
66.95 
66.82 
59.74 
86.32 
80.76 
88.30 
68.89 
87.16 
46.00 
86.22 
32.37 
63.81 
36.22 
82.70 
24.00 
69.79 
66.08 
62.69 
27.50 
41.32 
25.50 
86.59 
46.83 
46.68 
46.81 
34.00 
67.70 
66.06 
17.88 
11.81 
8.11 
69.56 
86.60 
15.00 
38.00 
84.80 
26.80 
30.36 
40.03 

a  24. 26 

21.48 

42.48 

C78.68 

29.48 

26.20 

0140.56 

24.66 

84.50 

*29.97 

<56.00 

^40. 00 

54.00 

81.00 

J45.17 

W42.49 

M28.00 

0301.11 

P80.00 

440.00 

r51.00 

29.84 

«26.77 

29.00 

10.00 

17.40 

'63.00 

M 101. 92 

V39.00 

«?51.70 

af95.25 

V40.84 

«34.10 

18.56 

a40.00 

85.00 

«i41.69 

N»21.61 

23.52 

16.26 

<'o53.73 

««97.80 

ff  22. 00 

38.70 

85.35 

67.00 

0929. 70 

35.00 

16.60 

^'20. 60 

17.00 

JJbO.OO 

•    18.50 

185 
180 
375 
460 
500 
600 

1,600 
170 
180 
868 
247 
180 
275 
285 
226 
278 
140 

2,720 
400 
875 
200 
200 
170 
250 
142 
200 
476 
242 
175 
481 
460 
227 
176 
61 
140 
225 
260 
258 
105 
155 
810 
264 
760 
150 
294 
170 
400 
118 
181 
160 
120 
129 
140 
125 

57 

58 

450.00 

13.00 

23.00 

/57.91 

8.90 

97.00 

162.73 

64.00 

116.00 

86.  (M 

116. 18 

276.00 

348.00 

210.46 

77.90 

56.48 

67.26 

111.89 

25.00 

100.46 

42.44 

44.80 

39.60 

36.26 

175.25 

102.14 

173.82 

10.00 

129.12 

125.29 

167.86 

51.00 

150.00 

20.00 

116.69 

60.08 

52.89 

76.83 

31.20 

90.00 

115.17 

171.79 

64.74 

180.19 

110.87 

135.00 

266.00 

190.00 

200.00 

66.87 

94.10 

(") 

59 

85.00 
10.00 

60 
61 
62 
63 

3.00 

64 
65 

66 

67 

6.79 
3.24 

2.16 
8.87 

68 
69 
70 

70.42 
23.61 

71 

65.72 

72 
78 

15.87 

.66 

74 
75 

3.43 
31.60 

8.66 
55.50 

76 

77 

•    •■•••••         vvwwvvw 

78 

79 

11.00 

80 

4.59 
3.67 

81 

82.57    

82 
83 

6.43 

1.55 
28.80 

3.00 
20.00 

6.83 
27.00 

""5.'88* 

.52 

84 
86 
86 

"i'io' 

L50 

"s.'si* 

24.00 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

12.85 

66.54 

.18 

92 
93 

18.64 

16.20 
1.30 
6.70 
1.00 

46.96 
9.11 

13.21 
.06 

*'*7.*66* 

**85.'45' 
11.48 

8.30 

61.44 

.60 

8.00 

1.50 

.87 
.12 

"6.*  66* 

94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

54.76 
41.84 

***4.'86' 

**4.*56" 
10.20 

100 
101 
102 
108 
104 

15.00 
61.90 

105 
106 
107 

106 

.08 

109 

37.75 

**42.00 

110 

u  Including  74.86  miles  of  mad  outside  citv  limits. 

V  Including  0.25  mile  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

V  Including  37.70  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
X  Including  66.62  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

V  Including  3.64  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
« Including  9.90  mil^  of  road  outside  city  limits. 

oa  Including  16.50  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
M  Including  9.08  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
cc  Including  40.09  miles  of  road  outside  citv  limits. 
(U  Including  11  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
e«  Including  47  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
//Including  1  mile  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
m  Including  8.10  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
AA  Including  40  acres  outside  city  limits. 
<<  Including  8.67  mile?  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
JJ  Including  86.04  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
M;  Including  unpaved  streets. 
1 1  Included  in  streets  paved  with  gravel. 
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Table  X.— AREA  OP  PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  MILES  OF  8TREETS,  SEWERS,  AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Ill 
112 
113 
114 
116 
U6 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
190 
181 
182 
183 
134 
136 
136 
187 


Cities. 


Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  - . . 
McKeesport,  Pa  — 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester.Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . . . 

Bayonne,N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn  . . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. . 

Pitcbburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

RockfoHi,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery;  Ala. . . 

Aubum.N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 
East  St.  Louis,  111... 
Joliet,Ill 


Public  parks  (acres). 


Owned  by 
city. 


28.00 

99.69 

8.00 

46.00 

8.60 

33.00 

34.00 

81.84 

18.00 

49.80 

102.91 

160.00 

25.70 

15.00 

LOO 

3.00 

121.60 

22.80 

8.00 

7.60 

136.00 


60.00 

.76 

P14.00 

6.00 

«80.00 


Other. 


7.30 

LOO 

80.32 

60.30 

33.60 

119.00 

300.00 


Miles  of  streets  paved  with— 


Cobble- 
stones. 


L19 


5.00 


30.00 


3.70 

.48 


.10 


Granite 

and 
belgian 
blocks. 


8.50 
L28 


5.63 


2.87 
4.19 


.52 
2.89 


2.20 


1.00 
3.92 


3.71 


Bricks. 


9.01 

2.95 

.31 

23.00 

13.93 

23.76 

.25 

2.73 

2.25 


12.92 
"3.86 


8.00 
3.55 


Wood-  ^^^ 


en 
blocks. 


5.00 


asphalt 
blocks. 


L93 
1.14 


.88 
'6.59 


1.85 

n.'io" 


83.82 
.03 


2.30 
2.21 
.60 
2.21 
2.00 


4.65 
LOO 
3.98 
18.00 
3.29 


.61 


5.86 
1.00 


6.27 


4.80 
l.GO 


14.45 
'*i.'fl8 


.05 

3.53 


8.61 


a  Including  4  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
Mncluding  4.60  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
0  Including  113.70  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
<t  Including  81  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
«Not  including  road  outside  city  limits. 
/Not  reported. 

fflncluaing  18  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
'k  Including  8  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
i  Including  17.16  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
J  Including  7  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
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Table  X.— AREA   OF   PUBLIC    PARKS   AND   MILES  OF  STREETS,  SEWERS"  AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS-Concluded. 


Miles  of  streets  paved 
with— 

Total 

miles  of 

HtreetB 

paved. 

17.84 
68.00 
12.18 
43.62 
19.56 
29.31 
31.52 
20.11 
18.25 
48. 52 
22.90 

159.21 
17.00 
13.50 
62.00 
26.10 
11.49 
33.82 
35.61 

m3.81 
47.30 
2.30 
12.58 
46.65 
20.95 
26.00 
26.79 

Miles  of 
streets 

un- 
paved. 

48.10 
62.16 
80.00 
84.00 
102.00 
85.00 

54.99 
47.75 
49.00 

170.00 
38.59 

612.00 
64.10 
M.OO 
32.00 

118.59 
62.07 
94.65 

170.00 
39.00 
42.00 
30.26 
35.35 
59.06 
65.00 
46.61 

Brick. 

Miles  0 

f  sewers 
Other. 

• 

Total. 

Street  railways. 

Num- 

'«""'•      p'oy- 
ees. 

Mac- 
adam. 

Gravel. 

All 
other 
kinds 

of 
pave- 
ment. 

Tile. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

0.33 

5.16 

10.73 

20.62 

1.62 

6.39 

3.74 

3.74 

3.02 

43.18 

10.00 

24.68 

.75 

(/) 
4.91 
13.05 
3.31 
10.30 
2.30 

"4.*  37' 
20.75 

"8.' 86* 
12.47 

"2i."77' 

(/) 
9.61 
.50 

22.89 
24.79 

32.86 

21.21 

4.06 

24.00 

3.98 

3.50 

78.03 
44.97 
16.00 
22.70 
41.50 
26.94 
27.44 
25.60 
13.09 
19.76 
18.21 
38.40 

26.60 
18.00 

*6.*66* 

2.36 

.75 

"■(Vy" 

"".*62' 
1.10 
.20 

"".'is' 

"2.' 46* 

"'if')" 
""5.66" 

24.61 
37.18 

6.10 
37.29 
24.23 
47.23 
34.00 
28.66 

4.26 
44.60 
54.08 
91.08 
48.90 
27. 40 
25.20 
41.50 
31.31 
48.32 
25.60 
21.44 
32.23 
20.66 
60.17 
62.50 
36.66 
26.00 
•23.00 

a  23. 10 

^25.50 

^126.99 

rfSS.OO 

•;14.25 

32.00 

11.17 

17.00 

1/29.25 

13. 75 

A*  28. 50 

'43.36 

42.00 

10.31 

J  26. 00 

fc35.00 

16.00 

26.60 

(36.00 

43.48 

ff28.00 

H25.00 

nl9.00 

013.44 

967.00 

r72.50 

<46.00 

100 
150 
683 
180 
190 
140 
150 
100 
70 
230 
102 
325 
165 
100 
115 
250 
125 
94 
82 
124 
150 
121 
92 
60 
369 
347 
170 

Ill 

46.68 

112 
113 

114 

116 

.58 

6.20 

3.00 

15.00 

5.00 

.44 

71.01 

.24 

9.20 

59.00 

2.40 

7.09 

116 

22.70 

*3."i4' 

117 
118 
119 

43.00 

120 
121 

79.20 

1.67 

.50 

9.00 

122 
1*23 
124 
125 

126 

127 

1*28 

31.75 

(/) 
.20 

1"29 

(/) 
30.00 

130 
131 
132 

"  '46. '66" 
2.96 
4.00 

18.28 

5.?2 

133 

134 

7.77 
1.00 

.61 

135 
136 
137 

fc  Including  24  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
I  Including  14  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
m  Not  including  macadam  and  grrvel,  not  reported. 
n  Including  6  miloa  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
o  Including  2.50  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
p  Including  12  acres  outside  city  limits, 
a  Including  60  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits, 
r  Including  53  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
'Owned  by  city,  outside  city  limits. 
t  Including  25  miles  of  road  outside  city  limits. 
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Table  XI.-CARE  OF  STREETS,  FOOD  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION,  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 

GARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE. 


Mar- 
grinal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


Cities. 


NewYork,N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.Loiii8,Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal ... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pitteburg,Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn  .. 

Providence.  R.  I , 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memptils,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg , 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Dayton.  Otilo 

Richmond.  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Streets. 


Swept 
by 

hand 
or  ma- 
chine. 


Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both-. 
Both.. 
Mach . 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Mach. 
Both.. 
Mach . 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 


Square  yards  swept 
per  week. 


By  city. 


154,684, 
10,000, 


828 
000 


By  con- 
tractors. 


22,500, 

10,500, 

5,027, 

1,600, 

8,611, 


9,659,500 
56*847,666 


6,250, 
9,500, 
3,009, 
8,068, 
2,307, 
7,957, 
2,191, 


2,200, 
9,023, 
1.651, 


11,960, 

r3,227, 

4,083, 

2,938, 

2,536, 

3,250. 

4,100, 

V797, 

4,120, 

625, 

600, 

415, 

330, 

1.548. 

760, 
1,048, 

325, 
1,600, 

725, 
1,789, 
1.710. 
1,000, 
1,623. 
5,4.S2, 

683, 


680,000 


000 

000. 

922  6,027,922 

000 

95111,080,448 

...  5,944,673 

000 

0001 

633 

000 

8^o 

0201  4,824,837 

030. 

...1  1.500,000 

000. 

076. 

017. 

...I  2,573,888 

000 

000 

500 

o40 

1601 

000 

000; 

500 

671 

979 

000 

000 

000 

518 

000 
451 
000 
000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
840 
220 
600 


2,026,870 


Average 
persons 
employed 
in  sweep- 
ing, sprink 
Img,  etc. 


Inspectors. 


Ashes,  garbage, 

and  other 

refuse. 


Tons  of  aahes 
disposed  of. 


aNot  including  60  persona  employed  by  New  York  Street  Sprinkling  Association  and  60  other  per- 
sons who  sprinkle  streets  by  contract  with  adjoining  property  owners. 
(>  Including  30,000  tons  lemoved  under  permit  without  cost  to  city. 
cNol  including  80  persons  who  remove  gart>age  under  permit  without  cost  to  city, 
(f  Included  in  garbage, 
f  Including  ashes. 
/  Not  reported 

0  Not  including  4  State  Inspectors. 
h  Disposed  of  by  householders. 

i  Employed  In  sweeping  only. 

iTons  not  reported.  19.734  dead  animals. 

fc  Employed  lor  6  months  only. 

1  Employed  lor  7  months  only. 

m  Not  including  2  for  5  months  and  h  plumbing  Inspectors. 

nTons  not  reported;  5,965  dead  animals. 

oSprinkliiig  done  by  private  persons. 

P  Including  ashes  and  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 

4  Including  persons  employed  in  removal  of  ashes. 
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I'Inclii'lOfI  In  perBOiucmplmccl  tii  Bweeplng.  sprlDklIng,  I'lc. 

''For  ]1  iDonln^;  dlKpof*e<i  of  by  houHeholden  1  month. 

'  Six,  i«ch  noting  as  buth  Icaxt  aiiit  wnltar;  tnspecMr. 

"Tonn  not  reportod:  l.TMdemd  Hnlniftls. 

I'Fot  7  moDins:  nonweiptng  [ur  ^  montbs. 

V  [iicludlng  dead  aninulii  and  oth^r  refoae- 

'PollcemcQ  Hcl  Hs  nnllary  intqiecton. 

t  For  8  months;  no  sweeping  (or  *  months. 

'Employed  In  aprlnkllDg  and  Quihingsticetii. 
on  Rmploved  In  sprlolillng  only, 
MiNosprlnklinit  done:  streets  flunlieil  vlth  boM. 
"  Removed  by  nouseholden;  burned  by  dty. 
''''Including  penona  employed  In  removing  gsrbBSe.  but  not  Inclndlngchsln  gang,  vhlch  aTenged 
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TULI  XI.— CARB  O 


Tienton.  N.  J 

Bridgeport.  Conn . . 

Oakland,  Cai!.'!!!! 

Nev  Bedfonl.  Maw 
D«Motnai.Iowa. 
Springfield,  Man.. 
Somervtlle,  Ma**.. 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

EvaDBvlll«.  Ind... 


l>eorU,Ill.. 


I.  Oh. 


UkcCl-i,  -_. 

San  AnlOQlo.Tei  ., 

Unluth.  Uinn 

Erie,  Pa 

Eilubclh.N.J 

WUkMborre,  I-a  . . . . 
Ktiuu  aiy,  Kant. . 

HarrbburE,  Fa 

Portl»Dd.He.(l)... 

Yonkeni.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va. 


Holyoke.Maw...!! 
ForCWnyne.lnd.. 
Youngslown,  Ohio 


1.134,873. 
«M,333. 


S,«Z9,I11 

688,000 

646,  sn 

450[0I»' 


:::■::.[    fi 

'.'.V.'.'M       4o| 

m 


-— ji 

■"""i! 

cr 

..." 

"i  ' 

■4  i 

':::^i  I 

in 

: 

""■M 

» 

li- 

Br 

Bycily. 

tr«;t- 

4 

C) 

r™ 

.i?U 

(») 

su 

("1 

»™ 

t») 

a^ 

■■■s" 

8,6001 

"'ia» 

t] 

,IL 

CI 

lii 

Si  i-v.vl 

3 

> 

ft 

:    a  1 

!;«o...'..'...l 

«»,cw 

........ 

?) 

ii>" 

';' 

iii 

) 

r 

r.i 

Ml" 

i;i- 

w 

l»i 

te 

*OneBtalelJnprctor. 
/Including  healtb  offl 
pFor  T  iDontai  oDly. 
kForbmontbeonly. 
'  Employed  In  aprlnkV 

kRemov^  by  hoimholdcni;  burned  bVcily. 
I  Included  In  garbage  othenrlsodIapoBc«1  ol. 
•■  Including  deed  animals  and  olher  relnw. 
a  lodudlng  aabea  and  dead  aolmalsand  olhcrruluse. 


iS'!.,.' 
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plnclndliiB  aahea. 

a  Including  2  torB  motiihs  only. 

rBy  property  ownen. 

■  Policemen  act  uaanlUry  lospecton. 
(Ufttk  ■relorumoiiUii. 

■  tHipcaed  ot  by  police  deputmeDt. 
vInclDded  in  uhea. 
~~"[>tiiicludlii8  2  employed  [empotmrlly. 

Tins  done;  etreeu  fluBbcd  with 


Spiinkllnxuone  by  privste  peiHww. 

One  acting  u  botb  food  and  auillary  Inspector. 

Totu  not  reported;  GOO  dead  anlmalB. 

Kot  InclDdUig  cItlieDa  working  lu  Ilea  of  payment  ol  poll  lax  I 
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tablr  XI.— care  op  streets,  food  and  sanitary  inspection,  and  disposal  of 

GARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


% 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
lis 
119 
120 
121 
122 
12) 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
187 


Cities. 


Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Maw 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elraira,  N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeei«port,Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York.  Pa 

Maiden,  Ma&s 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectadv.  N.  Y  . . . 

Fitehburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte.  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . . 
East  St.  Louis.  Ill  .... 
Joliet,  111 


Streets. 


Swept 

by 
band 
or  ma- 
chine. 


Both., 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Mach. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Mach. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both., 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both., 
Both.. 

(*) 
Mach. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Mach. 
Both., 
Both.. 

Macli. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 


Square  yards  swept 
per  week. 


By  city. 


416,000 
60.100 
169.000 
668,474 
66,880 
289,569 
647,280 
n20,000 

.270,000 
204,000 
834.612 
176,000 
140,000 
462,684 
284.700 
228,000 

(636,000 
110.000 

><689,948 
166,000 

X 234, 000 
148,000 
160,000 

*<28,000 
660,600 

84,000 
677,274 

60,200 
U9.250 
865,000 
100,000 
M76.000 
670,000 

40,000 
tkk) 

««  348, 400 
1,686,841 
125,000 
376,600 
800,000 
466,210 


By  con- 
tractors. 


Average 
persons 
employed 
in  sweep- 
ing, sprink- 
ling, etc. 


By 
city. 


By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 


26,000 


(') 


(hk) 


14 
12 
/80 
16 
*6 
30 
17 
10 
47 
16 
41 

is 

6 
P30 

8 
8 

tu 

40 

H38 

8 

'21 

22 

9 

(*) 

Ml6 

12 
46 
16 
45 
aa9 

24 

21 

e*43 

//14 

16 

e*i9 
18 
17 

"14 
16 

//20 


r9 


(«) 


r22 


Insfkectors. 


Food. 


(«) 


3 


(•) 


1 
1 


1 

1 
1' 


Sani- 
tary. 


(") 


Ashes,  garbage, 

and  other 

refuse. 


1 


Tons  of  ashes 
disposed  of. 


By  city. 


I 

1 


(-) 


1 
1 

3 

1 

«'2J 

V6 
2 
2 


8,350 

[b 
[b 

[b 
[b 
lb 


(**) 


By 
con- 
tract- 
on. 


*  12, 750 


(ce) 


2 
1, 


(«) 


1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
tkt2 

I 

iwli 

1, 
1 

ll 

4 

1 


20,000 
5,600 


(*) 
3.830 
8,100 

sr 

[b 
[b 

6 
6 
12,408 

9,602 

11,600 


(M 

V"*)' 


o  One  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 

b  Disposed  of  by  householders. 

©Ten  for  13 days;  1  for  22  days. 

^Collected  by  contractor;  burned  by  city;  not  including  1,094  tons  removed  by  householders. 

e  Removed  by  householders;  bumea  by  city. 

/  Not  including  chain  gang. 

9  Included  in  garbage. 

h  Including  ashes. 

'Including  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 

ilncludedin  ashes. 

k  Employed  in  cleaning  only;  sprinkling  done  by  private  persons;  not  including  chain  gang,  which 
averages  about  6  persons. 

( Sprinkling  done  by  private  persons. 

m  Not  reported. 

N  Including  area  flushed. 

oTwo,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  Inspector. 

pSprinltling  done  by  private  persons;  including  persons  employed  in  removing  dead  animals  and 
other  refuse. 

« Included  in  persons  employed  in  street  cleaning. 
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tarle  XI.— care  of  streets,  food  and  sanitary  inspection,  and  disposal  of 

GARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE— Concluded. 


Ashes,  garbage,  and  other  refuse. 


Garbage. 


Tons  sold. 


Tons  burned. 


Tons  otherwise 
disposed  of. 


Dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 


Tons  sold. 


By 
city. 


By 

By 

con- 

By 

con- 

tract- 

city. 

tract- 

ors. 

ors. 

(^)    w 


if)    (^) 


C) 


(f>) 


2,9fi0 


(^) 


(t*) 


(«») 


{^! 


1,200 


\'\ 


C') 


\t\ 


(m) 


ffi 


C) 


{»! 


(«») 


1,9U 


1^ 


25 


C*) 


« 


I*! 

(m) 


(«») 


}^1 

■(6)" 


I 


,649 


14,722 


By 
city. 


e*) 


A9,336 


C) 


(«») 
(6)" 


"ib) 


(«») 


C*) 


(«») 

I 


3,873 


(m) 


(«») 


I 


m) 


3,000 


"(b)" 


l^i 


(m) 
6,660 


(ft) 


300 


^^! 


con-      By 
tract-    city, 
ors. 


(&) 


1,296 


1,160 


8,208 


C*) 


By 
con- 


Tons 
burned. 


By 


tract-  city 


ors. 


(«») 


['I 


C*) 


if>) 


6,600 


C) 


45 

(»o 

I'') 


(*») 


1^1 


(m\ 
6,020; 


(m) 


(m) 


if>) 
1.034 


^';* 


600 


(m) 


(5)' 


C) 


"(6) 


(m) 


e*) 


(m) 


(«») 


By 
con- 
tract 

ors. 


e*) 


Tons  other- 
wise disposed 
of. 


By 
city. 


C) 


(«») 


(«») 


By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 


C) 


140 


(«») 
'("') 


(«») 


^:i)8 


9 


(?) 


6,000 
130 


(«») 


(m) 


(>»)   ,. 


225 


(«») 
'("«•*)' 


(*) 
*196 


C) 


C) 

(m) 


(^) 


"(6)" 

100 
(m) 


(m) 
100 


(6)" 


C*) 


C) 
(6)' 


30 


(«») 


509 


C') 


(m) 
1,060 


(*) 
C) 


(m) 


83 
12 


(«») 
"('"*)' 


Averaj^e 

persons 

employed 

in  removal 

of  ashes, 

garbage, 

and  other 

refuse. 


city. 


(«•) 


(«») 


12 
24 


(«) 

1^! 


(^) 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


By 

con- 
tract- 
ors. 

C) 
11 

3 

(*»)    I 

I 

■"('"Yj 

5 

("•)   i 
9 


!*! 


(«») 


(m) 


20 
10 


13 
21 
4 


8 


11 

12 

W»19 

C) 


('') 


C) 


2 
161 


2 

C) 
8 

(«')  I 
6 
2 


10 


15 


(^) 


11 


:(*) 


96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
1'20 
121 
122 
123 
124 
1^5 
1'2G 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


r  Employed  in  sprinkling  only. 

<  Health  officer  acts  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 

( For  40  weeks;  no  sweeping  for  12  weeks. 

uFor  9  months;  no  sweeping  for  3  months. 

V  Including  1  for  8  months. 

wNot  including  secretary  of  board  of  health,  who  also  acts  as  sanitary  inspector. 

»  For  7  months;  no  sweeping  for  5  months. 

v Including  5  sanitary  policemen. 

« Swept  by  volunteer  nre  department;  paid  for  by  householders. 

oa  Also  employed  in  removal  of  ashes;  not  including  10  persons  employed  on  Saturdays;  sprinkling 
done  by  private  persons. 

M>Incluaing  the  9  persons  also  employed  in  street  cleaning. 
«c  Included  in  sanitary  inspectors, 
dtflncluding  1  who  also  acts  as  food  inspector. 
««For  6  months;  no  sweeping  for  6  months. 
//  Employed  in  cleaning  only. 
Mr  Policemen  also  act  as  inspectors. 
kh  Paved  streets  flushed  every  2  weeks  by  street  laborers. 

ii  Employed  in  cleaning  only;  2  extra  persons  employed  during  hottest  weather  for  sprinkling, 
i^ Small  animals  only;  large  animals  removed  by  soap  factories. 
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Table  XII.— NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  STREET  LIGHTS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1  NewYork,N.Y 

2  Chlcaffo.lil 

3  Phllaaelphia,  Pa  ... . 

4  St.Lonifi.Mo 

6  Boston,  Mass 

6  Baltimore,  Md 

7  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8  Buffalo.N.Y 

9  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

10  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

11  Pittsburg,  Pa 

12  New  Orleans,  La 

13  Detroit,  Mich 

14  Milwaukee,  Wis 

16  Washington,  D.C.... 

16  Newark,  N.J 

17  Jersey  City,  N.J 

18  Louisville.  Ky 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn  . . 

20  Providence.  R.  I 

21  Indianapolis,  Ind 

22  Kansas  City,  Mo 

23  8t.Paul.Minn 

24  Rochester,  N.Y 

26  Denver,  Colo 

26  Toledo,  Ohio 

27  Allegheny,  Pa 

28  Columbus,  Ohio 

29  Worcester,  Mass 

30  I  Syracuse, N.Y 

81  I  New  Haven, Conn... 

32  Paterson,N.J 

38  Fall  River,  Mass 

84  St.Joseph.Mo 

35  Omaha,  Nebr 

86  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

37  Memphis,  Tenn 

88  Scranton,  Pa 

39  Lowell,  Mass 

40  Albany,N.Y 

41  Cambridge,  Mass 

42  Portland ,  Oreg , 

43  Atlanta,  Ga 

44  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . 

45  Dayton,  Ohio 

46  Richmondj_ya 

47  Nashville,  Tenn 

48  I  Seattle,  Wash 

49  Hartford,  Conn 

60  '  Reading.Pa 

61  Wilmington,  Del 

62  Camden,  N.J 

63  Trenton,  N.J 

64  Bridgeport,  Conn 

65  Lynn,  Mass 

66  Oakland,  Cal 

67  Lawrence,  Mass 

68  New  Bedford, Mass.. 

59  I  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

60  i  Springfield,  Mass  . . . . 

61  I  Somervi lie.  Mass 

62  Troy,N.Y 

63  Hoboken.N.J 

64  I  Evansvllle,  Ind 

65  !  Manchester, N.H.... 

66  UtIca.N.Y 

67  Peoria.IlI 

68  Charleston,  8.  C 

69  Savannah,  Ga 

70  Salt  Lake  City^  Utah. 

71  San  Antonio,  Tex  .. , 

72  Duluth.Mlnn 

73  Erle,Pa 

74  Elizabeth.N.J 

75  Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

76  Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 

77  HarrLsburg,  Pa 


Number  of  lights. 


Electric. 

Gas. 

Vapor 
lamps. 

Oil 
lamps. 

Arc. 

Incan- 
descent. 

Wels- 
bach. 

Other. 

11,975 
6,210 

4,158 

8,168 
11,000 

33,559 

13,224 

20,673 

1,354 

164 

3,564 
6.309 
14,355 
2,836 
2,142 
1,038 
2,600 

100 

S,083 
963 

T33 

28 

10,086 
8,961 
6,163 
2,650 
168 
4,696 
1,222 

3,658 

1,616 

986 

3,117 
6,660 

2,681 
796 

21 

3,402 
2,530 

877 

766 
3,233 

1,668 

2,055 

1.700 

2.410 
«6,I26 

100 

657 
1,130 

39 

1,083 

714 
9 

178 

1,791 

1,373 

363 



369 

1.634 

1.008 

879 

4.983 

2,001 

1,898 

1,935 

792 

1,239 

162 
2.065 
4.483 

142 

287 
1,454 
2,423 

464 

442 

2,800 
986 



1,082 

. , 

.:::::::::i::::::::::i:::. .:.::. 

1,450 

27 

877 

526 
1,169 

713 

479 

1 

1,264 

34 

540 

1,008 

323 
437 

180 

742 

1. 

723 

2S8 

420 

335 

950 

653 

946 

25 

358 

882 

684 

601 

1,111 

160 

400 

670 

550 

449 
635 
445 

285 

108 

740 

740 

544 

( 

431 

804 

307 
565 
539 

1 

658 

382 

148 

1,300 

787 

MO 

396 

534 

198 

16 

481 

272 

519 
291 

510 

208 
698 
136 

124 

377 

153 

497 



296 

289 

1,200 

688 

1 

322 

606 
46 

527 
51 

410 

1 

210 

675 
792 

6S8 

358 

100 

836 

449 

3 

6(M 

250 
71 

237 

270 

468 
73 

488 

62 

692 

569 

113 

8 

878 

612 

460 

832 

817 

10 

449 

638 

152 

960 

128 

63 

872 

278 
420 

190 

284 

417 

o  Not  Including  89  CoUls  lamps  used  to  designate  ■treets. 
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Tabli  Xn.— NUBfBER  AND  KIND  OP  STREET  LIGHTS— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

CiUes. 

• 

Number 
Gi 

of  lights. 

Electric. 

IS. 

Vapor 
lamps. 

OU 
lamps. 

ber. 

Arc. 

802 
326 
831 
268 
261 
294 
889 
863 
96 
363 
313 
281 
808 
192 
263 
844 
848 
876 
221 
607 
275 

Incan- 
descen  t. 

Wels- 
bach. 

Other. 

78 

Portland,  M*^ 

641 
697. 

343 
1,692 

126 

79 

YonkeT8,'N.Y 

80 

Norfo1k,ya 

81 

Waterburv.  Conn 

40 
6 

8 

82 

Holyoke.  Maas 

27 

83 

88 

Port  Wayne,  Ind 

84 

YouniFstown.  Ohio 

86 

Houston.  Tex 

86 

Coyington.  Ky 

609 

432 

87 

Akron.  Ohio 

26 

811 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 



89 

Saginaw,  Mich 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa 

.«•..•••.. 

267 

ISO 

91 

Lincoln,Nebr 

Brockton.  Mass 

92 

" 2Si' 

64 

208 
161 

93 
94 
96 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

143 

Pawtucket,  B.  I 

97 

117 

96 

Altoona.  Pa 

•••••• 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham.  Ala 

98 

99 

226 

100 
101 
102 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

218 
316 
176 
335 
196 
225 
386 
376 
836 

1 

Springfield.  Ohio 

668 

Galveston.  Tex 



450 

103    Tacoma.wash 

104  ,  Haverhill,  Mass 

3 

218 

808 

106  1  Sookane.  Wash 

106 
107 

Terre  Haute.  Ind 

9 

1 

Dubuane.  Inwa 

108     OnineVliK--.: 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

298 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

801 
258 
387 
170 
426 
304 
a  490 
220 
194 
316 
105 
842 
191 
80 
139 
297 
292 
802 
162 
416 
•247 
271 
175 
276 
884 
224 
166 
281 

287 

111 

112 

Elmlra,N.V..l..... 

Allentown.  Pa 

616 
387 

113 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  III 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester.  Pa 

115 

116 

117 

208 
419 

118 

119 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

8 

120 

1,028 

121 

Topeka,'Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville.  Tenn 

122 

1,044 
772 

948 

210 

123 

124 

886 

125 

126 

Schenectady,  N.Y 

Pitchburff,Ma8B 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,Ohio , 

Butte,  Mont 

9 

62 

127 

20 

31 

128 

129 

130 

71 

420 
490 

60 

181 

60 

132 

183 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn.  N.Y 

134 

47 
6 

196 

Ohattanoon.  Tenn r , . 

186 

East  St.  TiOUis.  Pl , , .  r  t 

137 

JoUeLIli  ....1 

a  Including  80  lamps  furnished  by  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway  Company. 
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Tablk  xm.-poBLic  a 


NewYOTkjN.Y 

Cbicwo.Ill 

Phll4delphl>,Pk.... 

St.  Louis,  Uo 

Boaton,Uua 

Baltimore,  Md 

~       ■      "  Obio 


luOalo.H 
Sod  FnDclBco,Cal.. 
CTnclnnatl.Ohlo.,.. 

P1lMburg,Pa 

NewO[leaii«,U..., 
Detroil.Ulcb 


WublngUin.D.C.. 

NBi™rk,N.J 

Jersey  c!tj-,N.  J.... 

LoulBvUle-Ky 

BUDDeapol  ii,  Hinn 
Providence,  B,  I... 
IndlanapollB.Ind.. 


City,  Mo 
,Ubiii.. 


Denver,  Colo  .. 


Worceeter.  Mun 

8yrapu»e,N.Y 

NewHaven.Conn... 

Pstcrwm.N.J 

FftllKlver.MaiH 

SLJoeepb.Ho 


38    ScranMu.Pa... 
S9  I  Lowell, Mux.. 


Qnna  lUplils,  Hli 

Dkylon,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

NaahTllie.Tcnn.. 


Wilmington,  Del... 

Camden.N.j 

Tienton,N,J 

BrldKepon.  Conn . . . 

Lynn.Uaw 

Okktand.Cal 

HeT8ed[util,Mani!. 
DeaMolu»',Ioirii.... 
Sprinsflcld.Han. 


S7     Peoria.lll 

a  Inrlndlng  College  ol  ntv  of 

^Including  College  of  City  ol 
clnoloillng  Callage  oiniy  of 

t  iDclodlDg  1  nlfbt  RhooL 


Public  schooli. 


i%, 


New  yor»  and  Normal  College. 
New  York  and  Normal  College,  b 


2) 

11 

K 
21 

1 

a. 

i 

-x 

].;■' 

3 

i 

i 

■1 

■; 

t 

il  lucloding  racmtloD 
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TtBLK  XtlL— PUBLIC  8CHOOI;B. 


:ot  inclodlDK  3  butldlnga  burned. 

ecords  burned:  the  Qguree  glreu  are  eatlmntce. 
nclodlDiT  transfera. 

ot  IticIudlDg  21  ipecial  leaclien,  vhme  time  ii  divided  among  the  dUTerent  gndca. 
relucted  !□  other  regnlar  dar  KDooli. 
acludlnc  kindeiguteiu. 


BULLETIN   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOB. 
TlBLK  X lit.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— CoDcl tided. 


Public  Mbooto. 

Number  olMbool 
bulldlngiL 

Number  ol  achool 

T-ehen. 

bee. 

Owned 
by 
city. 

ed. 

Tow. 

.is, 

ed. 

TOUI. 

iifi 

^£. 

der^ 

regu-l 

ill 

m 

ci                ; 

fii 

81 

n 

?! 

iS      { 

» 

S 

iS 

a 

a 

B^i^w.mii;:::::: 

3 

a 

■•'8 

* 

P^dicuR-i 

MK,'Ai.*:.^'.:;;: 

S»S'".:::: 

Bpokano,  Wash 

20 

IS 

Ifll 

« 

&r»¥'.:::-- 

I?^ 

1^ 

SSSsK^.r-::::: 

lis 

oti 

116 



'H 

" 

I  ij«>  iicindtng  s  room*  ni 


,  1  mgbt  Khoel. 


'  Not  includlDC  1  building  ni 
■  Not  Includlnc  I  nonu  not  t 
/  Not  Includinf  1  room  not  li 


8TATI8TI08   OF   OITIEa. 
Taslb  Xni.— public  SCHOOLS-Concluded. 


Including  klDdeiguieiu. 


'Not  Including  1  aupemiimenTy. 
JKot  iDclDding  S  Hipemiunenrle*. 
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tablb  XIV.— public  libraries. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
&4 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


CiUes. 


NewYork.N.Y 

CbicafiTO.Ill 

Phllaaelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis , 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapons,  Minn . . 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass  . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y , 

New  Haven,  Conn . . 

Paterson,  N.  J , 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn , 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass , 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Raoids,  Mich . 

Dayton,  Onio , 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Teun 

Seattle.  Wash , 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa , 

Wilmington,  Del  .... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgepfjrt,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence.  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mhks  . , 
Des  Moines,  Iowa — 

Springfield.  Mass 

Somervlllu,  Mass 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H  . . . 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Peoria.  Ill 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Dulutb,Minn 

Erie.  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J 


Number 
of 

munici- 
pal 

libraries. 


Volumes. 


Number. 


1,447,048 

321,031 

289,183 

170,856 

812,264 

211,449 

171,592 

239,494 

136,395 

251,309 

140,507 

54,280 

174,426 

147,286 

22,811 

78,798 

75,053 


122,460 


92,454 
61,800 
64,560 
34,641 
78,000 
49,163 
62,758 
82,928 
135,762 
52,866 
60,000 
37,759 
61,561 
22,180 
57,864 
67,355 
20,639 
41,336 
62,618 


60,759 


19,481 
68,132 
49, 873 


20,684 
70,200 
11,717 
49,028 
6,811 
16,281 
38,140 
62,041 
31,868 
52,746 
77,700 
30,001 


52,167 


24,410 


47,278 
31,666 
78,911 


15,822 


38,800 
23,747 


Number 

added 

during  the 

year. 


Withdrawn. 


127,926 

14,430 

4,962 

20,866 

80,887 

7,761 

1,469 

10,610 

8,343 

18,887 

21,187 

4,280 

8,631 

6,550 

3,871 

1,572 

4,505 


7,698 


4,606 
11,800 
4,251 
893 
1,000 
2,892 
2,877 
6,363 
4,476 
5,227 
7,%7 
1,031 
2,225 
1,801 
2,214 
7,707 
3,356 
4,724 
1,582 


1,796 


5,698 
1,730 
4,038 


10,406 
6,187 
2,076 
5,738 
1,096 
8,281 
1,927 
3,223 
2,348 
1,560 
2,406 
2,476 


5,019 
'i,*797' 


1,418 
8,223 
6,000 


2,448 


8,800 
6,663 


For  home 
use. 


4,760,696 

1,772,741 

1,915,687 

778,607 

1,483,513 

635,021 

809,516 

966,460 

711,409 

686,561 

488,126 

90,356 

511,921 

496,376 

123,656 

314,874 

421,279 


536,863 


279,179 
229,081 
172,856 
136,054 
378,323 
231,308 
156,649 
320,859 
224,662 
173,468 
292,666 
184,875 
168,289 

96,806 
204,408 
472,613 

64,799 
125,518 
139,614 


186,322 


22,500 
197,936 
138,632 


118,777 

218,700 

79,718 

203,890 

6,800 


149,216 
166,708 
152,973 
110,464 
112,849 
141,081 


264,227 


114,011 


72,298 
133.956 
174,915 


73,349 


90,161 
136,828 


For  use  in 
r»uliii9 
roomfl. 


1,448,751 
600.000 

208,757 
406.698 
120,753 

^»»,4SA 
231,514 

461,663 

7,ieo 

661.293 

(«) 

(o> 
69,534 


(«) 


(«) 


35,200 

5,490 

&2,»46 


(«) 


3,500 


22.696 

94,968 

497,437 

28,463 

28,745 


16.762 
i2,"7i6 


28,401 


48,286 


« 


a  Not  reported.  b  Not  including  2  libraries  not  reported. 


c  Held  in  trust  for  city. 
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Tablb  XIY.— public  LIBRARIES-Conchided. 


CiUes. 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans  . 

HarrUbure  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury.Conn  .. 

Holyoke,  Mafls 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 
Young8town,0hio . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . , . . 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Springfield,  Ohio. . . 

Galveston ,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.. - 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qulncy,Ill 

South  Bend, Ind... 

Salem, Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allen  tQwn,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . 
McKeesport,  Pa — 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York, Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,Kan8 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. . . 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn . . . 
Schenectadv,  N.  Y  . 
Fitchburg,  Mass  . . . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockfoni,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 
East  St.  Louis,  111 .. 
JoUet,Ill 


Number 
of 

munici- 
pal 

libraries. 


1 
1 


1 
1 
2 


e2 


01 
1 
1 


Volumes. 


Number. 


n  50, 519 
16,150 


11,728 


20,357 
11,000 
20,583 


Number 

added 

during  the 

year. 


a  1,217 
1,269 


737 


1,623 

11,000 

822 


11,637 
37,078 
13,806 


2.348 

3,476 

596 


19,762 
'i8,'486" 


9,600 


19,453 
7,000 

22,000 

70,000 
7,600 

18,276 


26,950 

9,450 

41,994 


49,131 
17,603 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


6.820 
39,913 
20.993 
61,423 
15,297 
11,040 


89,228 
14,021 
36,830 
49,680 


29,439 


16,796 
18.428 


712 
'758 


(«») 


966 


2,864 
5.000 


1,137 

652 

1,771 


4,079 
906 


629 
2,780 
8,642 
2,034 
1,094 

399 


1,759 

186 

1,804 

1,697 


1,128 


1,676 
1,870 


Withdrawn. 


For  home 
use. 


a68,412 
69,627 


46,646 


69,530 
<*42,413 
cf40,657 


92,145 

123,270 

72,600 


50,234 


62,904 


iP) 


72,616 

(?) 
89,736 

146,529 

62,641 

64,103 


67,889 

34,584 

111,099 


103,423 
74,498 


9,976 

135,387 

82,476 

160,935 

56,612 

43,646 


77,181 

43,216 

106,603 

86,981 


94,246 


49,402 
73,271 


For  use  in 
reading 
rooms. 


aj3.519 


(«») 


iP) 


6,456 
7,000 
7,000 


iP) 
""i4,*i39 


iP) 


{^) 


8,000 


6,720 


iP) 


6,(U7 


6.203 


98,793 
6,824 


(«») 


7,727 


224 


6,564 

iP) 
23,660 


47,109 


2.957 
10.-263 


.ta  are  for  9  months, 
►t  reported, 
ta  are  for  6  months, 
ita  are  for  10  months. 


«  School  libraries  open  to  public. 
/  Net  loss.  150. 

a  Owned  by  library  association,  controlled  by 
city. 
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Table  XV.— CHARITIES:  ALMSHOUSES,  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  AND  HOSPITAia. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
33 
34 

a5 

36 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 


Cities. 


NewYork.  N.  Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boeton,  Maf» 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal  . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C  ... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

8t.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Raoids.  Mich. 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Ma.«w 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Bomerville,  Mass  .... 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H . . . . 

UUca,  N.Y 

Peoria,  Ii: 


Almshouses. 


Number. 


c4 
1 
2 
1 
1 


01 


Average 
number 
of  in- 
mates. 


3.646 


1,677 
767 
732 

1,248 
366 


952 
840 
597 
120 


237 
208 


825 


99 


106 


382 


288 


375 
185 
173 


429 


1 
2 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


83 


Orphan  asylums. 


Number. 


363 
233 


238 


52 
187 
103 


225 

85 


163 
37 


8 


Average 
number 
of  In- 
mates 


HospitJdii. 


Number. 


«11 
fcl 

2 
rf4 

4 


d8 
1 

/6 
1 


Number 
of  pa- 
tients 

treated. 


53.991 
•/7« 

i4.aos 

«'14,491 
42,168 


M 
2 

«f2 
1 
1 
2 

d2 


1 
d2 
d2 
*1 
rf2 


hi 
d2 
fcl 


fcl 
rf2 

1 
*1 
<2 

1 


M 

*2 

M 

d2 

M 

1 

2 

1 

M 

M 


M 

bl 

2 

»2 


1 
M 


fci 


M 
1 


U65(i 

5« 

n.T2S 

6.475 

81 


141 
908 
1.489 
1.9M 
2,4S3 
2.162 
1,678 


1.657 

2.971 

2,319 

20 

790 


22 

28 

523 

26 


137 
600 
567 
165 
J1.340 
2. 398 


24 
194 

29 

93 

6 

840 

1.590 


■144 

8 

1.773 

212 


250 
37 


40 


194 

331 

60 


a  Including  2  idiot  asylums. 

^Hospltalior  contagious  diseases. 

0  Including  8  almshouses  in  charge  of  overseers 
of  poor  in  old  townships  of  Germautown,  Rox- 
boro,  and  Lower  Dublin. 

d  Including  1  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

e  Including  1,084  insane  persons. 

/Including  2  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases. 

9  Owned  jointly  by  city  and  county. 


h  Rented  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

<One  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  and  1 
emergency  hospital  in  connection  with  the  police 
department. 

/Including  1,278  emergency  cases. 

ft  Temporary  contagious  hospitals. 

I  Not  reported. 

m  Data  are  for  8  months. 

"  Hospitals  for  contagious  diseases. 
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iBLE  XV.— CHARITIES:  ALMSHOUSES,  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  AND  HOSPITALS-Concluded. 


Cities. 


Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex  . . . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.... 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa... 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  (<•) . . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn.. 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . . 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Paw  tucket,  R.  I... 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  . 
Little  Rock^  Ark  . . 
Springfield,  Ohio.. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass . . . 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Qulncvjlll 

South  Bend,  Ind  <. 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . 
McKeesport,  Pa . . . 
Springfield,  III.... 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York.  Pa 


Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . . . 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville,  Tenn  . . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y  . 

Pitchbuig,  Mass 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala  . . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
East  St.  Ix>uis,  111... 
Joliet,  111 


Almshouses. 


Number. 


2 
l 
1 


Average 
number 
of  in- 
mates. 


Orphan  asylums. 


Number. 


Average 
number 
of  in- 
mates. 


144 


246 


58 


152 
"*95 


44 


26 


87 


114 


82 


22 


57 


45 


Hospitals. 


Ntunber. 


1 
al 
al 
fc2 

«1 


al 


Number 
of  pa- 
tients 

treated. 


al 
1 

ol 

«1 


al 


al 


nl 

al 

b2 

1 


(«) 


al 
1 
al 


ol 
1 


1 

1 

1 

al 


al 


al 

Vi 


«1 


«1 
«1 


h2 


b2 
«1 
al 


al 

Vi 


<2 
al 


1,205 
160 
191 
850 
421 


10 


124 
147 

48 
80 


(rf) 


1 

"ie 

'i93 
895 


120 

2 

296 

1,868 

27 


61 
/442 


576 

849 

1,089 

80 


147 


CO 


168 
169 


112 


327 
402 


8 

is 


644 
742 


[ospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

nciuding  1  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

>ata  are  for  9  months. 

ot  reported. 

[ospital  for  contagious  diseases  located  at 

house. 

ot  including  pay  patients. 

9398— No.  42—02 7 


i^  Owned  by  city  under  private  management: 
not  including  1  new  hon>ltal  not  vet  occupied. 

A  Including  smallpox  hospital,  but  not  Includ- 
ing new  hospital,  completed  and  moved  into 
April,  1902. 

<One  hospital  for  contaflrions  diseases  and  1 
hospital  owned  jointly  by  city  and  county. 
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Table  XVI.— COST  OF  WATER,  GAS,  AND  ELECJTRIC-LIGHT  PLANTS  OWNED  AND 

OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
67 


CiUes. 


NewYork.N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill , 

Philadelphia, Pa  ... 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  MaaB 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Cleveland,  Ohio...., 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La. ... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C... 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City^N.  J 

Louisyille.Ky 

MinneapoliSjMinn . 

ProTidence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn , 

Rochester,  N.Y , 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester.  Maw  . 

Syracuse,N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . 

Pater8on,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cnl 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass  ... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton, Ohio , 

Richmond,  Va , 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  .... 

Camden.N.J , 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . . 

Lynn,  Mass , 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . . 
Springfield,  Mass . . . , 
Somerville,  Mass  . . . . 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind , 

Manchester,  N.  H . . . 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 , 


Waterworks. 


Owned  i 

and 

operated 

by  «ity. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Year 
built. 


1801 
1885 
1848 
1808 
1857 
1860 


1840 
1872 


1824 
1872 
1863 
1890 
1854 
1860 
1868 
1871 
1895 
1874 
1870 
1873 
1889 
1873 
1847 
1871 
1845 
1829 


Year  ac- 
quired 
by  city. 


Miles  of 
mains. 


1874 


1873 
1799 
1856 
1857 
1874 
1874 
1870 
1830 
1832 

1854 
1865 
1827 

1^2 


1870 


1874 
1866 


1868 
1833 
1857 
1900 
1873 


1,668.43 
1,890.03 
1,379.03 
669.00 
719.60 
626.20 
563.82 
490.00 


$123,012,020 
85,310,099 
87,971, 960 
21,651,600 
15,782,617 
15,035,836 
10,785,867 
9.424,404 


n 


445.49 
343.50 


67L58 
359.98 
/421.28 
304.60 
212.62 
244.00 
278.12 
329.09 
4.40 
204.00 
252.00 
348.37 
42.00 
177.06 
150.00 
182.00 
178. 18 
169.58 


(«*) 


90.30 


129.37 
131.60 
124.29 
*  178. 00 
124.17 
145.18 
122.20 
108.41 
79.04 
162.92 
131. 15 
101.21 
106.20 
110.00 
126.87 


a' 


m 131. 81 


80.41 
94.89 


(o) 
(d) 
(d) 
(d) 
(dj 
ld\ 


146.30 
84.60 
79.16 
23.00 
72.00 

100.23 


Cost. 


13,500,000 
7,667,824 


6,313,757 
5,068,448 
910,464,827 
9,968,614 
6,100.000 
6,163.926 
4,602,708 
7,097,130 
27,760 
4,175,600 
4,049,864 
7,463,129 
260,000 
1,912.781 
2,887,396 
2,381,027 
3,729,645 
4,637,412 


1,964.466 


2,912.228 
3.531.678 
6,702,428 
4,068.&16 
2,181,860 
1,303,501 
1,678,300 
2,328.488 
2,083,912 
2,229,266 
8,178.604 
1,987.762 
1,875,784 
2,619.847 
1,650,848 


2, 487,  an 


2,070,723 
3,169.063 


2,141.263 
785.690 

1,866.774 
260.000 

1,000,000 

1,624.999 


a  Four  plants:  1842. 1852,  1874,  1897. 

b  Four  plants:  1  acquired  in  1867;  3  built  by  city. 

*  Not  reported. 

d  Built  by  city. 

e  Owned  by  city,  but  leased  to  private  company. 

/  Including  18  miles  of  conduit  and  21  miles  of  mains  owned  by  United  States  Government. 

9  Including  $7,965,730  expended  by  United  States  Government. 

A  Including  81  miles  from  source  of  supply  to  city  limioi. 
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Table  XVI.-C08T  OF  WATER,  GAS.  AND  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANTS  OWNED  AND 

OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


Gas  works. 

Electric-light  plants. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
bet. 

Owned 

and 
operated 
by  city. 

Year 
built 

Year  ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

MUesof 
mains. 

Cost. 

Owned 

and 

operated 

bytdty. 

Year 
built. 

Year 

ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

Miles  of 
mains. 

Cost. 

No 

No 

1 

No 

Yes.... 
No 

(<•) 

C) 

850.00 

92,234,642 

2 

N^.,. 

1836 

(d) 

1,280.60 

$87,402,821 

8 

No 

4 

No 

No 

5 

No 

* 

No 

6 

No 

( 

No 

7 

No 

No 

8 

No 

No 

9 

No 

No 

................. 

10 

No 

No 

, 

11 

No 

No 

12 

No 

Yes  — 
No 

1896 

C) 

481.00 

851,656 

18 

No 

14 

No 

No 

1 

16 

No 

No - 

16 

No 

No 

17 

No 

No 

18 

Noi.... 

No 

19 

No 

No 

20 

No 

No 

21 

No 

No 

22 

No 

No 

. 

23 

No 

No 

24 

No 

No 

1 

25 

X  es • .  • . 
No 

1891 

C) 

93.00 

1,160.000 

No 

I 

26 

X  ^9  •  •  •  ■ 
X CS  « • « • 

No 

1890 

ffi 

269.16  '        4M.812 

27 

No 

C') 

68,911 

28 

No 

29 

No 

No 

80 

No 

No 

81 

No 

- 

No 

82 

No 

No 

33 

No 

Yes.... 
No 

1889 

C) 

109.00 

98,762 

84 

No 

35 

No 

* 

No 

36 

No 

No 

87 

No 

No 

88 

No 

No 

39 

No 

No 

40 

No 

No 

41 

No 

No 

42 

No 

No 

43 

No 

Yes.... 
No 

i899 

C) 

101.70 

193,809 

44 

No 

1 

45 

Ye«.... 
No 

1860 

1861 

79.61          994,132 

No 

46 

No 

47 

No 

No 

48 

No 

■ 

No 

49 

No 

No 

50 

No 

No 1 

61 

No 

No ! 

1 

62 

No 

No 

, 

63 

No 

No 

64 

No 

' 

No 

65 

No 

No 

66 

No 

No 

67 

No 

No 

68 

No 

No 1 

59 

No 

No 

60 

No 

No 

61 

No 

No 

........ 

62 

No 

No 

63 

No 

No 

64 

No 

1 

No 

66 

No 

1 

No 

66 

No 

1 

No 

67 

i  Two  plants:  1885,1900. 

iTwo  plants:  1  acquired  in  1889;  1  built  by  city. 
<(Two  plants:  1  in  1899;  1  not  reported. 
I  Two  plants:  1  built  by  city;  1  acquired  in  1870. 
m  Including  19.03  miles  outside  city  limits. 
N  Three  plants:  1864,1878,1890. 
oThre«  plants:  1  acquired  in  1872;  2  built  by  city. 
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187* 

Si 

M.44 
ISO.  00 

■ii;on;iio 

4.4(a.57S 

1888 

189» 

W.22 
110.  «3 

1,821.099 

w" 

1840 

(-) 

46.11 

ra;ie 

SaSS '::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

l|;;-: 

i 

'i^ 

84.86 

U.ES 

II 

1,640.661 

i:m.m 

KjaWL-:--;:::::::::::::::::;:: 

S:JS 

Ye».... 

{') 

44.  to 

1,21«.«5» 

i 

ISSt 

86.00 

n.» 

S3. 01 

■■S:S 

sn.aa 

Blnghamlon,  K.  Y 

771,644 
834,901 
1.866.446 

Si 

'>U.2S 

881 
8M 

888 

60.  M 
49.  OS 

to:  60 

707,677 
I.K«,6f« 
1,H3.61B 

gSlS!?y"Sir."::::::::-.:::::. ..:.::::::::: 

iire 

1900 

62.  DO 

™,«,i 

vm!;:: 

s 

|:i 

67.97  1         457.974 

YCB.... 

18» 

188D 

46.93 

4a  SM' 

Ye*.... 

ll« 

i:l 

W.4S 

is\ 

SSrai":::::::::;;;::;;::;; 

IM9 

(") 

81.  M 

I.OB.»i  1 

iS::: 

S 

8 

'S.S 

M.«3 

2,I)M.2SS 
463,  U7 

Schenectady,  N.Y 

?S:::: 

';j. 

a 

45.17 

1.336,610 

?S:::: 

1878 

i:! 

63.00 

iti.4«| 

646.4711 

r- 

18H 

1665 

IMWt 
189t 

g:S 

696;63i 
684,m 

Y«i.... 

1883 

1»» 

34.60 

.»,«.] 

lilt  by  city. 
icIodWllnillexoiiul 
ot  reported. 
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Table  XVI.— COST  OP  WATER,  GAS,  AND  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANTS  OWNED  AND 

OPERATED  BY  CITIES-Concluded. 


Ga8  works. 

Electric-light  plants. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Owned 

and 

operated 

by  city. 

Year 
built. 

Year  ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

MileH  of 
mains. 

Cost. 

Owned 

and 

operated 

by  city. 

Year 
built. 

Year 
ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

Miles  of 
mains. 

Cost. 

No 

No 

68 

No 

No 

69 

No 

No 

70 

No 

No 

71 

X  ^9  •  « • • 

No 

1896  '        1898 

34.20 

$1,780,971 

No 

72 

No 

73 

No 

No 

1 

74 

No 

No 

j    ■ 

75 

No 

■ 

No 

1 

76 

No 

No 

I 

1 

77 

No 

No 

1 

78 

No 

' 

No 

1 

79 

No 

.........  .......... »,-., 

No 

80 

No 

No 

81 

No 

No 

82 

No 

No 

■ 

83 

No 

No 

' 

84 

No 

No 

86 

No 

No 

86 

No 

No 

1 

87 

No 

No 

1 

88 

No 

No 

1 

89 

No 

No 

90 

No 

No 

91 

No 

No 

I* 

92 

No 

No 

•••«•»-••••• 

93 

No 

1 

No 

.........  

94 

No 

No 

......... 



95 

No 

m»»m»»*mm* 

No 

96 

Yes.... 
No 

1860 

1876 

40.00 

409,716 

Yes.... 
No 

1892 

(") 

66.00 

9135,221 

97 
98 

No 

No 

99 

No 

Yes .... 
No 

1888 

(a)          43.00 

36,557 

100 

No 

1                 1 

101 

No 

!  *  *         J 

Yes 

X  V0  • « • • 

No 

1894 
1887 

'i%3  }:i 

66,000 
502,280 

102 

No 

1 

103 

No 

1 

X       / 

104 

No 

1 

No. ....-    --  - 

105 

No 

1 

No 

106 

No 

No 

107 

No 

No 

108 

No 

No 

109 

No 

No 

110 

No 



No 

111 

No 

No 

........)--- - 

112 

No 

No 

113 

No 

No - 

, 

114 

No 

No 

115 

No 

X  Co  *  •  • « 

No 

1890 

1900 

••(V)" 

*    (V   "* 

116 

No 

117 

No 

No 

118 

No 

1 

No 

119 

No 

1.. 

No 

120 

No 

Yes  — 
No 

1888        («) 

66.00 

77,800 

121 

No 

, 

122 

No 

No 

123 

No 

1 1 

No ■ 

1 

124 

No 

1 

No 

«•••••  •"%  ■  •  •  - 

125 

No 

No 

126 

No 

. 

No 

........'------------ 

127 

No 

1 

No 

128 

No 

129 

No ' -  -- 

Yes...- 
No 

1897  ,     (o) 

65.00 

168,242 

130 

No 

131 

No 

No 

132 

No 

• 

No 

133 

No 

No 

i 

134 

No....'. 

No 

135 

No 

No 

136 

No 

No 

137 

*. 1 

dClty  owns  distributing  system  only. 

«  Two  plants:  1871, 1894. 

/Two  plftntt:  1  acquired  in  188fi;  1  built  by  dty. 


BDLLETIK    OF   THE    DEPABTMEHT   OF   LABOB. 
Table  XVII.— BUILDING  PERMITS. 


8hd  FntnctH.'o.  Cal .... 

anelDnall,  Ohio 

Plltiiburg.  Pii 


LoulsvUIe.Ky. 


Indlaniipolfs,  iDd  . 
KaUBOaOtf,  Mn... 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester.  N.  Y  ... 


Denv 


■,  Colo . 


Toledo,  Ohio 

AHegheii>-,  Pa 

Columbus,  Oliio . . . 

Worcester,  Maai... 

Byracune,  N,  Y 

I  (few  Haven,  CoDu. 
,  PalerBon,N.J 

Full  River.  Ma™.,. 

St.JcMcph,  Mo 

LoaAngeleB.  Cal';; 
MemphK  Tenn  ... 


Albanj-.N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mbh.  .. 

Portland.  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Grand  Rapld^  Mlc> 

Dajton.Ohio 

Ricbmoad.  Va 

NaahvIUe.Tenn.... 

Seatik-,  Watb 

Hartlord,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn... 

Oakland.  Cai "!!!!! 


I1,U0,6&7 

a,73:i,i»; 


S,73B.3S6 
2,»7.8»7 
•  1. 776,748 

'1,B38.0» 
2,668.720 
I.[I!S8,1S0 

iV  100 
817. 32S 

2,370,900 


AMot  Including  permits 
"Not  including  fcai.!- 
<f  Not  Including  tl.DlO 
•  Incliidliig  proposed 


r  heating  apparaius,  eleralon.  Are  < 


Ing  permit 

Not  including  fcai.K.  , ^^  _,, 

..._.  ■--■-'■-- 11,010,338  proposed  expenditure  (or  heating  appamtuB^  eleralon,  flnea 


'1 

i.oet,) 
me,  I 

cape^et,, 

tatuB,  eleTalon,  Ore  i 


tl4,l)QD,SG0 

'4.M7,S6& 
1, 456.600 


7ti.Kn 
JW8,29a 


860.675 
HO.US 


11,003 
107.  S06 


2M.<a 


proposed  expenditure  lor 
Blncluding  permits  for  repairs,  eit«nalu_ 
itlnclude<rin  permits  lor  new  buildings. 


Blncluding  permits  for  repali 

jtlncludetTln  permits  for  nen 

'Not  Inclndlng  2,1W  permits  tor  minor  repal 
JNot  including  tlM.ua  propoMd  «ipendlti 


lure  fur  beating  otq»tatui 

ktmg  appamt_. ,_ 

Ds,  etc.,  to  old  bulldlDga. 

>1d'bulldlngi. 

lints,  die  escape*,  and  elevatnn. 
nunor  repairs,  awnings,  fire  em 
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Table  XVII.— BUILDING  PERMITS-Contlnued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


m 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 


Cities. 


Dea  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Qa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

ElIzabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  CityJCans. . . 

Harrisbun,  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  (a) . . . . 

Yonkers,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass , 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln.Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghainton,N.Y... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,R.I.(*).. 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham.  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute.  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown.  Pa  ..*... . 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

CneU^,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 


Building  permits  granted. 


For  new  buildings. 


Number. 


a  676 

277 


21 
107 
160 


411 

70 

176 

426 

883 

a  570 

a  746 

163 

170 

176 

420 

170 

246 

806 


a546 

456 

o44 

a685 
782 
96 
90 
134 
107 
203 
860 
600 

a  197 


Proposed 
expenditure, 


(»$1,658,987 
969,580 


200,000 
111,985 

(/) 


997,983 
177,280 
396,750 
944,800 
869,685 
b955,864 
607,504 
706,701 
423,064 
297,680 
788,292 


),000 


106 

638 

9 

(/) 

IS 

363 

58 

a  523 

286 


if). 


434 

71 


(/) 


2 
236 

178 


\^] 


61 
428 
109 


(/) 

469,546 

M,  428, 925 

588,834 

M53,125 

ill 
1,200,903 

311,787 

(f) 
404,815 

836,050 

630,799 

664,166 

»412,600 


262, 157 

1,297,500 

75,200 

iO 
66,200 

711,843 

206,000 

6624,570 

287,847 


For  repairs,  extensions, 
etc.,  to  old  buildings. 


Number. 


P, 


89 


260 

66 

101 


658 
212 
421 
130 
1,062 

31 
116 
12 
87 
66 
52 
96 


131 
1,118 


1:5 


221 
69 
70 


126 

159 

718 

63 


C) 


106 

261 

26 


Proposed 
expenditure. 


(/) 


7i»,600 
160,843 


19 
333 
60 


i'\ 


187 


(/) 


I 


),000 
1,062,730 


98 
80 

36 


rri 


72 

40 

62 

141 


a  Including  permits  for  repairs,  extensions,  etc.,  to  old  buildings. 

(> Including  proposed  expenditure  for  repairs,  extensions,  etc., To  old  buildings. 

e  Included  in  permits  for  new  buildings. 

d  Included  in  proposed  expenditure  for  new  buildings. 

«  No  permits  issued  except  for  plumbing. 

/  Not  reported. 

0  Data  are  for  9  months. 

A  Data  areior  6  months. 


17,800 


(/) 


26,000 
13,882 


09,493 
102,000 
219,720 
130,026 
117,166 

174,424 
20,607 
26,860 
3,726 
44,780 


i?, 


66,000 


i^l 


95,250 


86,494 


I. 


if) 


,841 
20,662 


187,600 

(/) 
66,461 
42,606 


68,660 

111,644 

26,240 

if) 
4,129 
116,288 
80,000 

64,006 


(/)_ 


86,276 
57,930 


8 


if). 


88,126 


28,200 
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Tablk  XVII.— building  PERU  ITS— Concluded. 


Citiei. 

Uar 

Fornes 

building!. 

s.'T.sssss:' 

Number. 

Pm,»«d 

.>  umuer.  expcodliui*. 

O 

«IGtl,&f2 

p* 

taj-omie.  5l.  J 

1 

1M.5W 

Is 

■;iT    ->.»i 

{•) 

382,039 

700          m.SBi 



led  'njiroi 


aTATIBTIOS   OF   CITIES. 
Tabls  XVlll.-DEBT  AND  LEOAL  BORROWING  LIMIT. 


It  bond^H  against  prtrate  property. 

Tsiuation:  mar  be  Increiued  by  vole  of  people. 
•  laeiudlQR  |S,i99,O0O  county  bcndn. 
/IncliKtlUK  cniinty  Blnklng  lund. 
including  net  oounly  debt. 
tOI  nverage  UBessed  valuaUon  for  3  yean. 
tOtuHened  valuation  of  real  enate. 

iConlrolIed  by  vote  o[  people,  but  not  to  exceed  1I>  per  i-i'ul  of  aHiessed  valuat 
»lDCliullns  K6I,4M  ImpTovement  bonds. 
IConUotled  by  le^UUon. 
■Otayeiage ■mciwfd valuation  lorbyean. 
"Controlled  by  CongreaB. 
aOfaneaaed  valunllon,  pluialnklng  luDd. 
plncludinx  t»le,WR  axKsanent  bonds. 
4  Including  tl.2ltl.ie6  park  certlflcsleo  ot  Indebtedneaa. 
rNoC  iDCllidIng  SI,660,;iGS  bonds  against  private  property. 
■Trust  (units. 

'  Including  187.338  trust  funds  carried  by  theclcy  Sflaaoatlag  debt. 
■  Not  Including  bonds  against  private  property  Cor  street  Improvement,  amuun 
-01  a»es»ed  valoatlonTbut  Do[  to  exceed  (2,000.000,  except  for  vraterirorks  or  t 
■DlncludlnKteo.OOOmarkct-housebonds,  Nctired  by  morlg«go  an  market  hoiin 


ired  by  mortgage  on  park  property. 
— 1 — I — .!__. tie  T  per  cent  by  > 

iDcltid1ii« |s;i,600 certiflcaloa ol  Indebteilne*) agilnstprlTale  property 


_. ..    ,_ t  by  vole  o(  people. 

valuation  forS  years, not  Including  water d 

^ jrtlflealoaol  I naebtednem  «g«lnst  private  pi. 

4aIucludiikgt331,II8  improvement  bonds  against  private  properly. 
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Tabli  XVIIl.— debt  AKI>  legal  borrowing  LIUIT— TontJnuK 


Hertford, Conn.. -- 

RewUog,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del... 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenuin,  N,  J 

BrIdgepon.Conn.. 

Lrnn.Muu 

OHkloDd.  CbI 

Lawrenoti, Uiw ... 
New  Bedlurtl,  Hui 
DcsMolnea.lonn.. 
Springfletd.Maibi.. 
SomerrllJe,  Mum . . . 

Troy.N.Y 

Huboken.N.J 

ETBiuTllle,  lad 

Uaucheiilw.N.II.. 


ChBIlcalon.S.C 

SaTsnnah.Qa 

Salt  Lake  CI  If.  UUh. 


SOi  Norfolk.  Va 

81    Walerbory,  Conn 
fa     Holfoke,  Masi . . 


B7  I  Akron.  Ohio... 
ta  Dallaii.  Tei.... 
SB  I  Saginaw,  Mich 


]  Lincoln,  tJebr 

'  Brockton,  Iilan 

I  HlnKhamlon,  N.  Y. 
I  Augiutn.  On 


li,'iM.O(Wa|e,l&l, 


I6.7tn 


S,  1*8,  WO 

«oi.ina 

l,44T.a6fi 
ol,:«4,S00 

8,B&7,123 
4,713,660 

2|l26!s 


AOtasKwcdvaluaUon:  5  peri-e 
worlta  and  ligbtlng  plante. 
rOCassensed  valUHtlDQ. 
''CunlTOllvd  by  leglalallon. 
cUlaTenuv  ajm^wed  valnaUon  _. 
/NotlnvliidliiRt2&.5Sl  In  lltlgall 
""  "' iiigdebtoC  — ■--  '' 


2,286,0 
I.072I31 


It  bondx  Hgnliixt  priva 


kOtaa 


dlalr 


UBllon  of  re 


ilne1udlnt(tllH.3U0Hn»nuenlbondii. 

■"'"  — "  d  vfliuaiion:  1 

m  VI    HBBCHKU    IBJUnil.flL.      lU^y    Btf  7  per  CtIH  UJ     »UM.-  UI 

'Oloiveswd  valiinllon  ofrvsl  olace:  maybt  7  percv 

"Not  Including  t4:l.lua  ntreet  Improvement  bondB, 
-'" ■■  — ' -  —  ' 1  city  purpmea,  also 


1,«39,K.. 
3,172,915  21 
/  Ml,  lift  IS 
1,901,2^  21 
a,2&&,S4T  2| 
1,201.110  6| 
2. 196.  USB;  H 

t,;ei.ooo'  2| 


llmlL 


isis 

11(6, 0« 

«! 

m,e29 

lS,fi^ 

'■si'i 

«30,571 

5!  lOperct  I 


8,798,21 
3,lM,66u'  . 
B.S06,Sfla  1 


7i*rctU.l 

5pi.TCt.W 

10  per  cl.(  0 

No  llralL 

VsRissllperct.i'-) 

!  ai"pe"  t.V) 
-,-  S  10perct.)i) 
<7,156  T|>eTCL(l) 


116.153        vri 

1  M9 

!;  %  per  eeiii  aJdlilonal  lor  w 


■n-,«tnl  light. 

:jI  ]>eopte  Int  iteneral  city  parpoan. 


re  Cor  9  0) 


n  lltlKallon, 


•Not  Including  tlM.OO 
iPtaed  by  charter  at  tiWiO.OO. 

■01  ancMed  valuation,  pliu  olnklng  lund, 

vOf  Bweaaed  valuatlOQ  ol  real  «ta(e  for  Kenetal  city  puipoMS,  a 


d1  parposen, 
I  not  reported. 


STATISTICS   OP   CITIE8. 
B  XVIII.-DEBT  AND  LBOAL  BORROWING  UMIT-Concluded. 


n  Includinc  (66.000  atreec  Improremenl  bonds,  butnol  Incluillng  tti.'Ml.Sn  debl  of  old  city  placed 
In  hand!  of  tjnislee  on  reorsBnluIion  ol  citjr.  . 

tot  MKandvaliuUon,  provided  that  tbere  sball  not  be  loeluded  In  tbe  limitation  temporarvloaiu 
not  exceeding  one-fourtb  ol  the  general  rerenues.  payable  wltbin  !  year-,  bonds  10  be  issued  lor  the 
poTpose  of  acqulrins,  providing,  or  conitmcUng  scbool bouses,  waterworks,  and  newers:  atso  bonds 
Inued  lor  street  ImptoremenC  where  cost  in  wboleurinpartlHafKesKd  against  the  aba  icing  property. 

•iNot  Including  tn,«»  Improvement  bonds  to  be  paid  horn  Impmvemeat  afHsemenU. 

dNot  Including  tbe  bonded  Indebtednesaot  23  special  improvement  distrlcu  for  which  no  report  Is 
— -lo  to  city. 

/iDCll 


trolled  by  legislation. 

ludlngtl23,4M  local  Improvement  bonds  against  private  piopert) 

Messed  valuatlaa;  &  per  cent  addltlanal  for  waterworks  aDd2p< 


lOf  average  aaesaed  valuation  for  3  years,  nol  including  water  debt. 

i_.l....l <n.ii«iii 1.1  ., .  1 ^ i_.-^^„^pj ... 

klDoindlngiBiKSAfvecial  assessment  bonds  an^  warrants  against  p^vale  properly. 
lOlMNMMTalnatlon:  6  per  cent  additional  Inr  waterworks  and  lighting  planto,  by  vote  of  pe 


(Including  ^4MW  special  asaessment  bonds  against  private  property. 
/Including  11,387  neclal  aseeffimcnl  warrants  against  private  propertv. 
"—-■■— *H«Wwefl»l  assessment  bonds  anS  warrinls  aginst  priv 

luallon;  ft  per  cent  additional  lor-    " -........- 

■•NotliichidJngtn.nslodil  Improvement  bonds. 
■  (H  aoened  vaiuatian. 

■Including  MT9,H)1  street  and  sewer  Improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

j>Not  Including  tlM,A32  trust  and  endowment  lunds  regarded  as  a  llablUty  by  the  city. 

vOI  average  asMsiwd  valuation  lor  3  years. 

rOf  aaseaaed  valuation:  may  be?  percent  by  vole  of  people  lor  general  city  parpoaes,  ai 
imount  tor  scbool  purposes. 

•  Of  average  assessed  valuation  o<  real  estate  for  B  yean. 

'Of  assented  valuation  of  real  estate  for  general  cilypurpoaea.  also  an  equal  amooni 
lUruHes. 

■Including  pa,9iO  Improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

"Including  l»l,7M  Improvement  bond*  against  private  property. 
••Including  debt  of  scbool  dbitricl  extending  beyood  city  Umlta 

'Including  sinking  fund  of  scbool  district  extending  t«yond  dty  llialls. 

''Including  tUI.Slft  street  paving  bonds  payable  by  property  ownen. 

■meat  bonds. 
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Table  XIX.— BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OP  PROPERTY,  AND  TAXA- 
TION. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
84 
36 
36 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Cities. 


New  York. N.Y  ... 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio . . . 

Buflalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis  . . . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J  . . . 

Lonisville.Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Providence.  R.  I . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . 
Kansas  City, Mo... 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y.... 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio  . . . 
Worcester,  Mass . . . 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Pater8on,N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass.  . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . . . 
Memphis,  Tenn — 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.  N.Y 

Cambridge,  MaisM. . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 


Assessment  of  property. 


Legal  basis,  per 
cent  of  full  value. 

Basis  inpractioe,per 
cent  of  full  value. 

Real. 

Personal. 

Real. 

Personal. 

100 

100 

70 

100 

20 

20 

20 

20 

80 

100 

80 

100 

100 

100 

66} 

661 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

80 

60 

100 

100 

50 

SO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

60 

100 

100 

60 

60 

n 

100 

(«') 

100 

{X) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

70 

100 

100 

60 

60 

100 

100 

75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

70 

100 

100 

80 

60 

100 

100 

60 

60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

661 

9H 

100 

100 

40 

40 

100 

100 

60 

60 

100 

100 

80 

80 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

60 

C) 

90 

(«') 

90 

100 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

100 

ao 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

60 

100 

100 

40 

40 

100 

100 

50 

50 

(*) 

(') 

60 

60 

100 

100 

83* 

83* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

80 

80 

100 

100 

66f 

100 

alnduding  $1,157,400  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only,  and  $211,834,194  franchises, 
b Including  $112,410,244  exempt  from  taxes  for  State  purposes. 

0  Including  $1,157,400  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  only,  $112,410,244  exempt  from  taxes  for 
State  purposes,  and  $211,334,194  franchises. 

d  Included  in  county. 

e  Including  State.    Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  $2.79  to  $3.87. 

/Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  $20.38  to  $22.01. 

a  Varies  in  different  boroughs  from  $23.17  to  $25.38. 

ASchooI,  $21.38;  sanitary  district,  $3.68;  library.  $0.55. 

<Not  including  park  board  tax  of  $2.82  to  $5.20,  except  In  Jefferson  Township,  lake-shore  protective 
tax  of  $1.37  in  North  Chicago,  and  a  boulevard  and  town-bond  tax  of  $1.18  in  West  Chicago. 

iCity  rate:  suburban  rate,  $12.33;  agricultural  rate,  $9.25.  Not  including  State  tax  of  $4  on  mort- 
gages, securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

^School,  $4;  library,  $0.40. 

1  School. 

m School,  $8.07;  court,  $0.68;  street  opening,  $0.06;  sinking  fund,  $1.63;  interest  on  debt,  $8.10;  police 
department,  C3.33;  city  poor,  $1.86. 

nCity  proper;  suburban  districts,  $6;  securities,  $3. 

oSchool.  fe.lO;  library,  $0.80. 

Pincluding  $13,896,848  special  franchises. 

« Including  State. 

rLamp. 

'Included  in  city. 

t  Including  county. 

MSchool,  ^.93;  library,  $0.40. 

vCity  proper,  100;  suburban  districts,  66};  agricultural  districts,  50. 

wNot  Including  ward  school  tax  of  from  $0.14  to  $7,  and  State  tax  of  $4  on  mortgages,  securities, 
stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

aeNo  legal  basis. 

V  Levee 

'School,  $8.60;  police,  $L77;  highway,  $0.67. 


8TATI8TI08   OF   CITIES. 


AneHed  vsliutlon  o!  propfMi. 

T«x  rate,  per  li.OOO. 

Mar- 
ginal 

He«l, 

PenoDkl. 

Total. 

SWW. 

County.;    City. 

Other. 

Tolal. 

■1 

i 
% 

i 

la 

i 

» 

15 

S5 

B& 
BO 
M 

i 
1 

S!00 

i^.'« 

li 
ill 

is:  S3 

**1\«) 

"is 

a 

'11 

■■|i 

-19.85 
■».1Q 

.11 

20!«) 

as 

Mi6.ao 

II 

loiso 

30.40 
26.90 

30.40 

leiw 

•  11 

rraieO 

'is 

IS.  00 
24.00 

»|2B.61 

2:«» 

as 

i-18.18 
"B.SO 

.90 

S.61 
114.66 

2.00 

.4.33 

1:^ 

s 

2:bt 

(•) 

6.4G 
2.91 

31 

//4!60 

S.S 

13.39 

4.16 

2.60 
.S3 

it 

8.73 
S.W 

II 

6!  86 

K 

"is  80 

^ 

2.W 

15  27 

16.60 

^ 

21.  BO 

IB.  00 

27.50 

MB.  60 

(") 
=18.60 

!!| 

(") 

2.W 

also 

"A, 

4.  DO 

IT.  a) 

!:| 

.■» 

s!oe 

S 

18.00 
'S.60 

S5 

"fi.70 

mo.  60 

s; 

mS 

anafi,60 
12.10 

48 

«■  Not  iDcludlDg  11^,061  groffi  receipt!  Dl  street  nil  ways  taxed  at  (he 

MCIt;rale;  agricultural  rale,  tlO;  gran  receipts  street  railways,  140. 

'Blnclodlng  cilir  scbooli 

•UStata  acboola 

"School.  K.M:  SMIeuDlvenlly.  12,23. 


ihlp. 10.20. 

MSchool,  flO:  park  distinct,  ti; 
(I  Including  »4.33>.436 1 
JJ  Except  wards  15  and 
Uc  Except  warda  16  and 
1 1  Not  reported. 


•ecurltlea,  Btockt,  l> 
JO  Including  13,140,10 
«  City  proper;  annej 


ti;  (ownshlp,  tO.SO 

_..  .  here  rate  varies  fro 
16,  where  rate  varlea  (tt 


I  Irom  t0.60  to  16.50,  a 


((School,  K.20:  upeclal  sewei 

■■(83.60  in  8  wards;  tS.  40  in 

wschool,  S13:  poor.  t3.50. 
w  Not  Including  Slale  lai  of  M  oi 

nincluding  Slate  and  county. 

wlncludlug  tl,1S0,O3O  fianchlseit. 

u  Hetiopoutan  sewer. 
■wScbool,  n.W;  park,  10.20;  library.  t0.4( 


lids;  tZV.lO  ii 


iciirllleii.  slocks,  bonds,  etc. 


road.  tl.60;  port  ot  Portland,  tl.50. 
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Table  XDL— BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VAX.UATION  OF  PROPERTY.  AND  TAXA- 
TION—Contiiiiied. 


MAr- 

glnal 

ntiin- 

ber. 


44 

45 
46 
47 
4M 
49 
fiO 
51 
52 
53 
54 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
HI 
8:2 
88 
84 
S5 
S«^ 
ST 
8S 


Cities. 


Oran4  Rapidii,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Najthvllle.  Tenn 

-Seattle,  Wanh 

Hartford,  Conn , 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del .... 

Camden.  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J , 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mawi 

Oakland,  Cal , 

Lawrence,  Ma«8 

New  Bedford,  Maas. . 

Des  Moinei),  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

8omerville,  Mans 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

EvansviUe,  Ind * 

Manchester,  N.H..., 

Utlca.N.Y  , 

Peoria,  111 , 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ua 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Ban  Antonio.  Tex... 

Duluth,  Minn 

Krie.  Pa 

KUxabeth,  N.  J 

Wilke?*barro.  I'a  .... 
Kansaj)  City,  Kans . . 

Harrlsburg.  Pa 

l*ortlftnd.  Me 

Vonkers.  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Vi\  

Waterburv.  (\mn  ... 

Holyoko,  M«.vs 

Fori  Wrtvnr.  Ind 

YounK!»i»>\\n,  Ohio . . 

Houston.  To\ 

t\>vl!\g!on   Ky 

Aknm,  i>hh» 

innUHisTvx 

SrtjcJni*\v,  Mith 

l^nrn^lor.  l^ 

Ktiu>»ln.  Nobr 

I^nvklon,  Mh.«« 

Huii;hi«mtoii   N\  Y. . 


Aflseflsmmt  of  property. 


Legal  bads,  per 
cent  of  fuU  Value. 


Real. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

70 
100 

20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

80 

8Si 
100 
100 
100 
100 

88* 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100  ' 
100  I 
100  ' 
100 

75 
100 
100 
100  I 


PersonaL 


Basta  lnpTactice,per 
cent  of  full  Tala^ 


Real. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

65 

6S 

100 

75 

100 

100 

80 

80 

100 

00 

60 

100 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

(^ 

100 

iJ) 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

661 

50 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

60 

60 

100 

80 

80 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

25 

25 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

60 

100 

100 

100 

70 

70 

70 

100 

80 

80 

20 

10 

10 

100 

50 

60 

100 

76 

75 

100 

70 

70 
661 

100 

661 

100 

60 

60 

100 

75 

76 

100 

100 

100 

80 

50 

50 

88* 

88» 

88* 

100 

«ef 

Ml 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

70 

100 

661 

m 

83i 

88* 

m 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

70 

100 

40 

^   100 

100 

661 

661 

100 
100 

60 

•3 

100 

50 

60 

100 

100 

100 

76 

76 

76 

100 

75 

60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

PeraonaL 


►  Not  inrhi»\n>c  JHTi  lux  o!<  <y*i>k  '^h>rk. 

'^Siht'H^l  f".'  hV  nirnpikc,  $1,  niierxM  und  slnkinx  ftind.  II. 

♦lOM  hu\Mv  511;  txrw  Inntt.N  *UV 

fi^u  r*lo    ivcn*ulmn*l  r*it?,  >:%.  ium  ittohuUii#r  ^^h*x^l  dw^rict  lax  imte  ol  ttouk  CKIoSSi. 

#M\\\u\iC  i\ind 

*  \>:  v..^'''^^^^,*  ■^-^^x^;  t«\  >ft^^-h  \«n<<s  m4l<^^Tvnl  d«4rvt«  ttMsa  ft^^M  to SS8.M,  not  indudiiic 

*,>.."', A  •>*'^.'hs^:H. 

*  \  i.-  .»v       ;   *,   .  '  J  .*,  .v."^  ,  r>  '^sr^  $; :  av  k\  JJn  .Vis  »tw;v>»htv(r  ^  )kv>K 
■  \  fc""  1^   '    -  *.  -^  V .  ,:i^"  V  :>  >-  n-.  $; '  >•■  k^  f£i.M  uk-JvihIunc  «*iV*fc. 

•■  S.-  S,x      **  •*     yk.x  *•  ^.  A-  K>  *;  3A 

*  '  '^^  ■  •  ^     ^  <»**^  Sv  ■>*»».  >i*«rt>v 
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ANQ  TAXA- 


Awesseil 

..,......„ 

ropetty. 

.„ 

mtc,  per  11,000. 

Ml- 

ginei 

«-' 

PereoDdl. 

ToUl. 

Stale. 

12. 6« 
2.89 
4.00 
3.50 
7.87 

County. 

City. 

Other. 

ToUI. 

"'""'•00 

i 

so 

87 
M 
Ofi 
M 

2S 

10 
10 

28 

66 

i 

06 

1 

CO 

118. 482. Tie 
11,458.100 

28.500.738 

20 

40 
24 

i 
i 

88 
56 

1 
1 

i 

M 

03 

70;  low  11  ral1r« 

■!:!! 

iloo 

4.00 
5.00 

.m 
1 .00 

isi 

"<  sieo 

;i8 

L 

9.68 
7.45 

24.00 
30,00 

li 

8.00 
8.50 

»,;!! 

8.00 
118:00 

is:  19 

10.00 
30:00 

IK 

10.00 
18.28 

■.IS 

8.00 
18.00 

'/k 

13.00 
9.80 

11.60 
S.BO 

"24:20 
16,60 

7.40 
P53.4a 

4.  DO 

6.  go 

1 

40:50 

II 

29.90 

29:80 

124. 7B 
48.30 

M 

40:00 

18.20 

21.80 
30.40 

-14:80 

Is 

20:70 

23.00 

S 

S.83 

<i6!50 

US 

S.00 

(*> 

(*)^ 

4:05 
5,« 

7:20 

5:  S3 
4^00 

BlBte. 
:  (ownnhLp,  11 

2.W 

■1 

l!«0 

.09 
'7,80 
6  DO 
6.0O 
6.44 
8.00 
3.47 
Z.S3 

fS 

04.00 

» 

fl.77 

Si 

(") 

r 

•14.00 

^2: 60 

"s:oo 

70 

2.71 

:;,» 

B.88 

'llO 
4.00 

2.89 

if, 

2.89 
2.78 

oioo 

11 

ridge,  •« 

■si 

87 

d.  10.80: 

91 
02 

».  Included  in 
I*  School,  tn.a 
r'Hrhool.  fT.40 

p.rk,« 

■kTO. 

bmry.  fo. 

-oor,  fe.60. 

H>NotiQClu<11ngt706.600nillr«iul  pro|HTi>-.  reni  aud  iienonnl. 

UNot  lacludlnB  1786,600  nllroail  property. 

U  Except  Atlantic  City  Watd,  til. 

J/Scbool.  10.50:  aidewalk,  10.60;  except  Brnmblelon  nnnl. 

**City  proper;  Atlantic  City  Ward,  tft;  Brambleton  Ward.  tiO. 

>IScbD0],i3.TC:  lownahlp^ to.40. 


m  School.  K;  t 


a  dlBerenl  rtlitricli 


"Not  Including  se .. .. .. 

property  Itontlnc  the  eewer  laid, 
«>B«n  Dallaii;ilt.60:  old  city,  (16. 
lOEastDallai,  e4.07;  old  dty,  tl4.67. 
w  Bait  dMrict,  18.86;  west  dhtrlct.  111.01. 
rrRoad.  tO-Ol;  Khooi,  eait  district  (6.73,  weat  diMrict  (6.21. 
■•Km(  dlntrict,  |20.fl»i  weet  dlatricl.  (21.82, 
"Overiay  tax.  10.16;  grade  craning.  etc.,t0.60. 
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Table  XIX.—BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND  TAXA- 

TION^-Ooncluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 
181 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


Cities. 


Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I , 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala .r 

Birmingham,  Ala , 

Little  Rock,  Ark , 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass , 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Qulnc>\Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass , 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa , 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport.  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Ma.ss 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Fitch  burg.  Mass 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  A  la , 

Auburn,  N.  Y , 

Chattanooga,  Tenn , 

East  St.  Louis,  111 , 

Joliet,Ill 


Assessment  of  property. 


Legal  basis,  per 
centof  full  value. 

Real. 

Penonal. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

{:| 

60 

100 

(«) 

(<") 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(mj 
100 

(m) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

in 

C) 

100 

100 

20 

20 

100 

100 

100 

(«) 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

25 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
100 


100 
100 
100 

25 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
100 


Basis  in  practlce,per 
cent  oi  full  value.  ' 


Real. 


(») 


75 
100 
75 
66| 
50 
60 
50 
60 
66] 
80 
100 
60 
66| 


PemooaL, 


20 

661 
100 

66i 
100 

80 


c-) 


66} 
20 

100 
66 
75 

100 
33} 

100 
25 
66 
60 
80 

100 
60 
20 

100 
60 
60 
66] 

100 
65 
20 
20 


a  School. 

b  Not  reported. 

c  Not  including  State  tax  of  S4  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

rf School,  $2;  special,  J7.50;  Confederate  relief,  fl. 

f  No  legal  batds. 

/School,  11.50;  Confederate  relief,  11. 

0  School,  S6.25;  township,  90.49. 

fc  First  dkrict,|14;  second  district,  $12.20. 
<  First  district,  $34.87;  second  district,  $88.07. 
J  Included  in  city. 
k  Including  State  and  county. 

1  School,  $6.70;  township,  $0.20. 
w  For  city  tax,  100;  county,  25. 

"City,  66]  to  75. 

oschool,  $16.40;  interest,  $8.40;  sinking  fund,  $10. 

PSchool.  $6.40;  poor,  $0.20;  library.  $0.20. 

a  Including  $692,570  franchises. 

rFot  city  tax,  50;  county,  25. 


(") 


100 
100 

75 
100 

SO 

60 

50 : 

100 

80    : 

100  I 
60  I 
661 


20 

66|| 
100 


^ 


100 
80 


C) 


661 

20 
100 


C) 


75 
100 

SH 

100 
25 
10 
60 

100 

100 
GO 
20 

100 
60 
00 
66| 

100 
65 
20 
20 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 


OF  PROPERTY,  AKD  TAZA- 


Anened  valimtloii  Of  pfoputr. 

Tu  rate,  per  H.OOO. 

ber. 

R«l.                Penoul. 

Total. 

8tMe. 

Connly 

City. 

Other. 

TotH. 

•&^z  ts^ 

s. 

ma 

OS 
»D 
K 

w 

ao 

1 

90 

S 

68 
7S 

! 
I 

00 

136 

139 

«t 

so 

eo 

00 

70 

K.44 

».« 

112.60 

1 

«.8S 

15.00 

.l','„ 
K 

li 
li 

20.00 

lis 

li 

81.™ 
S.TS 

Is 

1.00 
11.00 

4i 

29.00 

■  ■2.66 

•se.ig 
euCoo 

18.90 
22^60 

85.00 
24.40 

sriao 

25,60 
18.00 

2i!ao 

•  15.2J 

42.00 

•  22.00 

B».a2 

MS 

•i!:!S 

2e!60 
as.  80 

84!  70 
60. 60 

2»:S0 
26.  CO 
28.75 

27.00 

M 

4.K> 

6.0D 

!:S 

a 
'S 

4.89 
>.W 
J.M 

'a 

S.00 
I.GO 
4.0) 
<.M 
4.  DO 
7.60 

IS.  00 
"4.40 

'51 

02.00 

as 

S;ffi 

Sfi.MO 
7S,«91 

la 

■    !!:g 
S:SS 

13,3>Z 
12,060 

Sis 

li 

».S17 

!!:!S 

l| 

Be;™ 

a 

3.41 

a.  87 
(J) 
iJiT 

^1 

00 

01 

f. 

Si 

05 

08 

08 

«7.00 

3.K 
!.J0 

-5.00 
a  17. 00 

■  so!  51 

its 

"16.50 

IS 

LTB 

IS 

8.60 

lolao 

M.MO          B,ss8,soa 
«        1T..S30  1      B^SIQ.Ue 
IS.BOD          13,142,7S0 
17:6«  1         i;330:689 
17,102  1              886,018 

ii 

21 

"28.80 

» 

'T'l.  "'•£ 

»8.W 

25 

4;tii;a97 
'!:S!S 

//iioa.486 
a,8M,Ka 

1,910,7H 

!,7TI,ia) 

3,%,«80 
.«1,«. 

7to,I06 
«e7,M0 

1.S0 

2.60 

10.20 

Is 

sioo 

6.00 
7.82 
6.M 
7.60 
6.00 

m22;66 

28 

>«8.«l 

"6.eo 

"2.00 

81 

"8.50 

KSS 

187 

"NOIM    .... 

rBcbool.  15.75;  melropolllan  sewer.  tO.78. 
"Not  InoluaiiiK  I»74,ao  nUlnad  property, 
'Not  iDcludlng  1874,230  rail nwd  property, 
vBchiwl.tS;  interest,  (1;  tndiutiUl  wboal 
•Includljit  ri4D,760  fisnchlsei. 

MlncludlngBlate. 

•o  School,  nfl.60;  Ubrnry,  H.IB;  m»A  and  brirtgi 

•ugchool,  (8;  uxnuhtp,  10.20:  poor,  10.20. 

"Bfhool.  tl;  CoDfeder&le  relief,  tl. 

//  lacluding  1400,511  fruichlBa. 

mBchool.^.eO:  interest.  M.60. 

Mgcbool,  tX;  hnrnihip.  10.60;  rowl  uid  bridge 

9398— No.  42—02 8 


real  and  pereonal, 

lO.OO;  rowl.  81.60;  ■tnUog  fund,  80.50. 
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Table  XX.-KECEIPTS  FEOM  all  80CBCBB  (I). 


1  IncludlDK  tn6  tncomc  of  ooonly. 

b  Including  1 144 ,6m  Income  of  counly. 

e|np1iidln«  lax  forschixil  tllBtrlct  extondlnn  lieyondclly  llmlU. 


BTATI8TI08   OF   CITIES. 
Tabli  XX.— receipts  FROM  ALL  S0ITRCE8  (1). 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


TABl*  XX 

-RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (3). 

aUGB. 

Actual  iDcome  for  flaol  year. 

Olher. 

ToUl. 

Guhon 
year. 

Ukm. 

1 

bar 

s 

12  yean 
over). 

Tempo- j 

loum 
and     1 

bOQdi    , 

yeus). 

Tolalre- 
celpu  for 

§i^ 

'l:S:S 

>1i'34i!m- 

IIIH,740,.-|9e 
*),W1,816 

■t»,;w.M6 
n.ws.ST. 

JT,W«,«OB 
MS,  574,398 

^11,416,077 
6,'i2M,6i6 
11.400,  WO' 

iiii 

1^,694 

■fa 

ax 

m 

Sftz 

'6,333.100  118.027 
6,7^.^336     6,24; 

*6.*M6.'6o6"ii,*i7i 

413rJ4a.lM,|M 

s»;   43,sia,iT7 

-.-1     17!o«,'3S7 
200*49.074.577 

000  *  10.  an.  MO 
SSI  yis,8D>.«ia 

7»'    >:».UX.0SS 

7  CleveUnd.  Ohio. 

8  Buffalo, (J.  V  .... 
_8     Sui  Fnnriiico.  Ca 

806,  iio     2.074 
(')       1    1.818, 

STATISTICS    OF   CITIES. 
Table  XX— RECEIPTE  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (D-Contlniied. 


:t,  Josepb,  Ho.... 

>mBba,  Nebr 

jix  Angel  eB,CBl.. 
femplilB.Tenn... 

Lowell,  U&a 
Albany,  N.^ 
Cambridge,  Man . . 
Portland, Oreg... 


Mich 


Daytob.  Ohli 
Richmond,  Va — 
Naabrtlle.TeDD  .. 

SeattlcWaah 

Hartford,  Conn .. . 


Oakland, Cal.. 

LAirreDce.lIan  .. 

New  Bedford, Mas.. 

Dea  Uolnea,  Iowa. . . 
I     apiingfleldiHug ... 

Somerrllle.UBn. 
;     Troy.N.Y 

■"■-■ken, S.J  .... 
8TillH,Ind... 

jheslcr,  N,H . 

Utlc«.N.Y.[e),... 


Hoboken  K 


i.za&iis     iz.ua   : 


704,491!       4,07( 

JM,B31i 

^627, 6791      (f) 
<>  Included  tn  Inco! 
Mnclndlng  Incom 

D  Including  Incc 

itlneladealn  Income  (r 

<D«Muefor  Ilmontlu. 


10,000 
■■■3;iii 

special 

»H7,540 
175,631 

Intereat, 
and  dlTJ- 
dendB. 

t8,S46 
21077 

iBa.9a« 
lei.M 

18,068 

71, 9W 
30,819 
IliTOe 
2,973 
4,528 

1:S 

4,SSS 
M6,<MI 

vM 

200 

S.34S 

20,376 

1 

-."■-^!! 

33,970 
62,  M3 

42,' 683 

2,  §62 

'3 

li 

i«6,»44 
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Table  XX.— RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (2)— Continued. 


CiUes. 

Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Elec- 
tric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks 

and 

wharves. 

Perries 

and 
bridges 

Mar- 
kets. 

Bath 

hooaa 

and 

and 
be*cb- 

1 

34 

St.  Joflenh.  Mo 

12.987 

35 

Omaha.  Nebr 

# 

**-*  —  ——--•-* 

86 

Lob  Ansreles.  Cal 

2.468 
7.2fiR 

........)..  -. 

37 

Memnhis.  Tenn 

$5,484 

1 

38 

Scranton.  Pa 

' '    ~ 

•  •  •  «  •            ' 

39 

Lowell.  Mass 

*   1201.122 
287,717 
835.347 
281,233 
140,288 
109,554 
92,872 
153,245 
150,820 
227,361 
258,857 
172,962 
194,330 
168,307 
128,006 

18. 567  . . . 

40 

Albany.  N.Y 

1,000 

9390 

2,968 

t 

41 

Oambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

i7,4in\"ii',m 

42 

43 

4,795'.   . 

44 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . . 
Dayton.  Ohio 

6,782 
21.415 
17.505 
10,589 

18,674i 

..  ..       1 

45 

46 

Richmond.  Va 

1217,714 

7.72&.. 

47 

Naahville,  Tenn 

Seattle.  Wash 

944 
1,494 

48 

***l 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

2,S&9^'.'.'. 

50 

2 
500 

1 

51 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden.  N.  J 

1,444 

301 

52 

53 

Trenton,  N.J 

54 

Bridsreport.  Conn 

152 

100 

1     

55 

Lynn,  MasH 

199,829 

19, 685 

56 

Oakland,  Cal 

5,141 

( 

57 

Trfiwrenee,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass — 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

i68,487 
118, 191 

27 

9.188 

58 

4.181 

15. 171>  . . . 

59 

12,624'       1  MS 

60 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,  N.Y 

237,827 
200,499 
173, 464 
173, 142 
83,923 

" 

61 

•••••••t 

62 

28 

63 

Hoboken.  N.J 

4,675;.... 

64 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.Y.(a) 

2,485 

1.489 

11.47W 

65 

138,206 

8.707 

66 

----•••• 

a  Data  are  for  11  months. 


Onulia.Ncbr. 


Lowen,  Mass. 
Albany,  N.V, 
Cambridge,  Ua». 


Gl  '  WllmltiKtoD,  Del 
fa  i  Camden,  N.J... . 

58  :  TreDlon.  N.  J 

&I  ,  Bridiepoct,  Coon. 
U  '  Lvnn,  how.... 
K  ■  Oakland,  Cal . . 
&T     LaUTcace,  Mas 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES.  995 

—RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (S)— CoDtlDued. 


for  schools. 

for  schooK  and  caab  in  ■Inking  fun 

.ad  (239,&ST  cuh  In  alnklnc  luDd. 

cash  Id  sinking  (nnd. 
nd  cbarttable  puqwHcs 

lor  achoola,  and  cash  In  nIaklDg  fun 
>nd  cash  In  sinking  lund. 


Id  tl(>2,0Ca  cuh  Id  sinking  lund. 


996      BDLLETIK  OF  THB  DEPABTMBNT  OF  LABOB. 

TabLk  XX.— receipts  from  all  BOUBCES  (1)— ConUnDeH. 


'(iDcliidiDK  income  liom  flneaand  fe«. 
•  Includlps  Income  frnm  franchise  tfti. 
/IncludM  tn  Incomi?  fn>m  properlr  lax. 

*lDcladiDg  liicome  Ir 


STATIHTI08    OF   CITIES.  997 

Table  XX.— RECEIPTS  PROM  ALL  SOURCES  (2)— Continued. 


is! 996 

to:w? 

».6W 

i,a«i 

S»ltL*ke'cily:uiah.. 

11,200 

*.m 

sa 

•»,ftll 

" 

ffi 

118,  S9S 

K,oaa 

1    M.SW 

laoliDi 

96,ZSI 

88S 

9.16)1 

6,689 

JTSi^SS"".:::::; 

» 

■a 

W.lgg 

■  9. 

l.fiO^ 

M,2T1 

«,127 
81,111 

l2fSIi7e'"pS^ 

7,167 

'•»■ 

11,«S 

200, 91» 
T4Z30 

180,578 
«.1«) 

2.188 

5S 

M 

Wheeling.  W.Vb 

103.  M6^ 

TM 

Z,M2 
1,168 

^flLtC" 

15,611 

•■a 

Tnmmii.WBiih 

tmin 

o  Data  are  for  9  moatlu. 
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Table  XX.— RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (3)— Continued. 


Mar- 

ginal 

Cities. 

num- 

ber. 

67 

Peoria,  111 

68 

Charleston,  S.C... 

69 

Savannah,  Ga 

70 

Salt    Lake  City, 

Utah 

71 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

72 

Duluth,  Minn 

78 

Erie,  Pa 

74 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

75 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa  . . 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

77 

Harrisburff,  Pa , . . 
PorUand,Me.(/). 

78 

79 

Yonkers.N.Y  .... 

80 

Norfolk, Va 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn . 

Hoi  yoke,  Mass 

Port  Wayne,  Ind . 

82 

83 

84 

Youngstown.Ohio 

85 

Houston,  Tex 

86 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

87 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

89 

Saginaw, Mich ... 

90 

Lancaster,  Pa 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

92 

Brockton,  Mass... 

93 

Bingham  ton,  N.Y. 

94 

Augusta,  Oa 

96 

Pawtucket.R.I... 

96 

Altoona,Pa 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va. 

98 

Mobile,  Ala 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
UtUe  Rock,  Ark  . 

100 

101 

Springfield,  Ohio . 
ualveHton.Tex... 

102 

103 

Tacoma.Wash 

Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 


Other. 


Total. 


$31,498 
25,218 
78,091 

9S,394 

a 76, 907 

183,065 

<'53,025 

d72.935 

« 43, 431 

*21,986 

< 57, 780 

m 141. 838 

ti40,580 

0247,609 

P  55, 493 

83,488 

94,940 

r  23, 970 

•  104,782 

41,165 

n00,336 

«J61,145 

ac35,794 

V31.122 

« 69, 687 

100,710 

aa44,336 

75.747 

W»23,079 

o25,864 

8,871 

15,867 

46,188 

6,097 

18,566 

drfl66,376 

« 107, 191 


Loans. 


Cash  on 
hand  at 
begin- 
ning of 
fiscal 
year. 


Long- 
term 
bonds 
(2  years 

or 
over). 


9851,698 
641,238 
857,806 

1,055,446 

a  618, 660 

1,341,208 

r 686. 972 

d803.643 

e437,834 

*  672, 657 

<  598, 278 

"•1,048,947 

n 1,231, 786 

01,006,712 

P647,659 

945,770 

706,005 

r  564, 636 

•710,272 

581.488 

«  548. 781 

KJ  571, 597 

af  546, 165 

V397. 148 

* 539. 223 

891.622 

oa  560. 146 

482.860 

«» 854, 793 

0373,544 

582,377 

248. 375 

441,389 

221,186 

451,445 

<«736.129 

<'<'982,825 


968,780 
29,350 
14,311 

215,952 

32,858 

6391,190 

55,193 

115,311 

/94,393 

223,324 

i  82, 118 

77,607 

214.946 

194,217 

76,890 

182,497 

9195,837 

280.475 

193,749 

151,714 

1*162,5951 

123,866 

42,810 

58,062 

51,380' 

34,743' 

179,6061 

18,5611 

2,279 

57,489, 

45,630 

3,906' 

183,792' 

19, 142 

130,335; 

428, 840; 

//126,723 


920,700 


300,000 

149,000 

33,415 

24,500 


351,559 
75,010 


223,955 
905,000 
435,000 


54.458 
280,510 
875.000 


Tempo- 
rary 

loans 
and 

short- 
term 

bonds 
(less 

than  2 

yean). 


Total. 


Total  re- 
ceipts for 
fiscal  year. 


955,164 


975.864 


16, 216 

99,453 

8,120 


129,444 
3,509 


250,000 
571,  ?28 
160,087 
50,0001 
525,000 


122, 741 


104,140 


60,325 

126,353 

56,658 

65,000 


83,000 
52,000 
161,840 
50,000 
11,489 
2,906 


535,000 

24,697 

823,000 

319,924 


126,600 
100,000 


77,000 


cc82,476 


24,969 
121,040 


16,216 
399,453 
157, 120 

83,416 

153,944 

8,509 

351, 559 

75,010 
260,000 
795,683 
1,065,087 
485.0001 
525,000 

51.458 
313.610 
427,000 
161.840 
172,741 

11,489 
107,046 


60,826 
661,858 

81,356 
388,000 
819,924 


<'c82.476 

126,500 

100,000 

24,969 

198,040 


9W6,342 
670,58(1 
872,114 

1.287,614 

01,060, 9n 

M. 889, 518 

^775, 680 

dl.072,898 

9535,736 

ikl,247.440 

Ir  756. 406 

Ml,  376. 554 

"2,242.414 

o2,265.01< 

Pi. 209,549 

l.G53,*J67 

4955.300 

rl.l5!«.e21 

•1.331.021 

895,087 

r884,117 

»706.962 

'696. 021 

V  455. 210 

'650.928 

1,667,718 

oa  81 1, 107 

889.421 

1*1,176,996 

o  431, 083 

<^*  710, 483 

878,781 

726,181 

266,297 

779,830 

(Ml,  164.969 

091.059,548 


a  Including  951,278  received  from  State  for  schools. 

Mncluding  9131,776  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

o Including  937.792  received  from  State  for  schools. 

d Including  953.789  received  from  State  for  schools. 

e Including  934,488  received  from  State  for  schools. 

/Including  95.H32  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

(^Including  934,488  received  from  State  for  schools  and  95,X32  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

J^lncluding  912.716  received  from  State  and  county  for  si-hools. 

*  Including  939,081  received  from  State  for  schools, 
i Including  96.555  cash  in  sinking-fund. 

if  Including  939,081  re<'eivcd  from  State  for  schools  and  9C,.Vt5  cash  in  sinking  fund, 
i  Data  are  for  9  months. 

m Including  939.821  received  from  State  for  schools. 
*i Including  919,291  received  from  State  for  schools, 
oincluding  amount  received  from  Stato  for  schools, 
pineluding  927.243  received  from  State  for  schools  and  library. 
9 Including  casn  in  sinking  fund, 
r  Including  918,447  received  from  State  for  schools. 

•  Including  973,255  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 
I  Including  916.389  received  from  State  for  schools, 
ulncluding  955.570  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

vincluding  916,389  received  from  State  for  schools  and  955.570  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

^Including  amount  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

srincluding  928,634  received  from  State  for  schools  and  library. 

^Including  929,673  received  from  State  for  schools. 

'Including  918,687  received  from  State  for  schools, 
oa  Including  923.291  received  from  State  for  schools. 
M  Including  911.202  received  from  State  for  schools, 
re  Including  919.368  orders  in  transition. 
(Ulncluding  988.449  received  from  State  for  schools. 
"Including  979.854  rei-elved  from  State  for  schools. 
//Including 91,131  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
fiVlncluding  979,351  received  from  Slate  for  schools  and  91,131  cash  in  sinking  fund. 


it 
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Table  XX.— RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (1)— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nom- 

ber. 


c  ■ 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

— 

110 

111 

112 

US 

114 

116 

- 

116 

117 

- 

118 

119 

v^ 

120 

121 

122 

- 

123 

f 

124 

• 

125 

I 

126 

tt  . 

127 

1'  . 

128 

/• 

129 

130 

1 

131 

t' 

132 

133 

: 

134 

135 

136 

137 

dtiefl. 


Hayerhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.  N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton .  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Schenectady.  N.  Y  . . . 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  Mawi 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Joliet,  111 


Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 


Property 
tax. 


f475, 
455, 
890, 
337, 
808, 
291, 
620, 
178, 
369, 
196, 
883, 
261, 
276, 
489, 
224, 
183, 
479, 
818, 

1,008, 
243, 
483, 
153, 

11. 
492, 
488. 
250, 
435, 
245, 
a  465, 
144, 
227, 
200, 
227, 
224, 


882 

441 
821 
818 
867 
540 
847 
758 
941 
608 
762 
946 
513 
603 
754 
208 
388 
796 
429 
171 
560 
520 
425 
730 
555 
870 
520 
149 
899 
068 
770 
886 
414 
038 


Fran- 
chise 
tax. 


tl4,681 
1,760 


6,813 


1,649 


1,403 

21,664 

"i7.'74i 


Liquor 
licenses. 


4,802 
286 


3,313 
'4,'673 
'6,062 


100 
1,807 


SC7,400 
68,800 
40,924 
42,186 
63,941 
18,600 
17 
21.460 
36,760 
30,994 
62,738 
29,200 
76,297 


18,258 

13,790 

20 


27 
48,841 
87,640 
13,000 
87,483 


65,861 
48,466 
50,462 
22,210 
60,997 
17,408 
27,822 
16,800 
83,069 
106,000 


Other 

li- 
censes. 


$4,261 
9,781 
803 
2,176 
1,882 
2,624 
1,012 

18,802 
4,461 
6,738 
7,987 
9,001 
8.366 
3,140 
2,016 
9,012 
679 
6,869 
2,642 
3,227 
2,811 

30,684 
1,281 
3,331 
4,836 
3,327 
344 
842 

43,931 

67,700 
432 

23,283 

30,601 
4,905 


Fines 

and 

fees. 


Fran- 
chise 
grants. 


$5,000 
29,815 
8,886 
6,606 
1,708 
2,628 
8,148 
6.t)02 

2)181 
3.258 

15,313 
6,469 
9,010 
8,641 
4,451 
622 
1,686 

11,278 
4,036 

26,572 
4,816 
6,262 
4,464 
2,768 
8,152 
8,625 
1,256 
2,738 

17,615 

10,568 

1,234 

4,772 

1,426 

252 


$4,102 


Special 
ments. 


$10,547 

109,184 

83,407 

48,369 

9,828 

179,985 

4,444 


63,003 


92,769 
63,653 
12,498 
2,158 
26,289 


46,027 
96,152 
16,894 
183, 9(M 
79,305 


146,800 
4,676 


Trust 
funds, 
interest, 
and  divi- 
dends. 


27,899 
2,288 
60,782 
43,993 
26,285 


204,068 
62,647 


$70,180 


4,894 
4,075 
1,670 
3,438 


8,761 

ii.'on 


132 
10,812 


8,666 


2,440 
61,762 


3,928 


2,414 


a  Including  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limita 
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Tablk  XX.— receipts  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  (2)— Concluded. 


Cities. 

Actual  income  for  fiscal  year. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Elec- 
tric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks 

and 

wharves. 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Mar- 
kets. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 

hooses 

and 

bath 

pooLi 

and 

beach 

104« 

HayerhilLMasB 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute.  Ind 

1108,667 
129,422 

fl2 

106 

106 



7,Mi'.* 

*  2, 8W  !...!!." 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa r      31, 168 

Quincy,  111 

fi74 

108 

109 

South  Bend.  Ind ft2.flK7 

110 

Salem   Mahs 

82,236 

876 
276 

4  dOx 

111 

Johnstown  Pa 

, 

112 

Kltyiim    N-  Y  ......•••. 

........... 

1 

$600 

11,9181 

113 

Allentown.  Pa 

68,084 

1 

1 

114 

Davennort  Iowa ... 

i 

SI. 646 

1 

116 

McKeesport,  Pa 1       69,261 

Springfield,  111 64,631 

Chelsea,  Mass '       88,680 

Chester.  Pa 

1 

....1........ 

820 

.  .  ...  ' 

116 

1 



17,560l 

117 

1 

•••••••••• 

•                  ••••'•                                    a 

118 

1 

119 

York.  Pa 

1. 

1 

682 

•   ^•.••..      •••...... 

120 

Maiden.  Mass 

100,090 

1 

1 

*  6.836 !.'. 

121 

Toneka.  Kans 

1 

1 

122 

Newton,  Mass 116,233 

Sioux  City.  Iowa |       60,270 

Bayonne,  N.  J 116,837 

Knoxville  Tenn i . 

1 

128 

..........^. ....... 

6nt 

124 

669 

1^ 

••• 

o,  969 

126 

Schenectady.  N.  Y  . . .  v       98, 802 

FItchburg,  Mass 67, 669 

Superior.  Wis 

1 

127 

1 

4,575 

128 

.     \ 

129 

Rockford,  111 49,866 

Taunton,  Mass i       61,607 

Canton.  Ohio '       fio.072 

1 

1 

130 

129,747 

1 

2,172> 

131 

1     

964 

182 

Butte.  Mont 

;;:;i 

183 

Montgomery.  Ala 

Auburn.  N.Y 

70,802 
73,363 

3,621 

3,068 

134 

1,378 

136 

Chattanooira.  Tenn .... 

136 

East  St.  Louis.  Ill 

1 

137 

Jollet.  Ill 

27,874 

BTATI8TIC8   OF   CITIES.  1001 

TaBLi  XX^BKCSIFTS  from  all  SOTTRCES  O)— CoDcluded.    . 


80,96& 

246,021 

isft-oii 

82;5O0 

ri'sS 

■a»,ocio 

■218,1% 
614, SCO 
158,061 
"100,000 
63,800 

eoiooo 

13,fflM 

a 

sz.om 

>iT«2, 1] 
S19,3bl 

1,198.1«S 

M«jfl,sr 

// 808,5) 
na23,CK 
MG«B,11 


III  alDkliig  fund. 


[leDdiDg  beyond  cilyllmlu  I 


idSa.lSO  received 


wlioo]  district  exleodlng  beyODd  city  llmltK. 
Tond  city  limlU. 
road  dty  llmlti,  CS.1S0  reeelTed  Iram  Stsle  lor 
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Table  XXI.— EXPEND  ITU  Res  FOB  CONBTRUCTION  AND  OTBER  CAPITAL  OITTLAT  (11. 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES.  1003 

TlBLB  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (2). 


a  Not  Including  I0».2«0  expended  by  board  of  dlrwion  t>[  iniat  funds. 

ft  Included  In  expenditures  lor  ferries  and  brldfttm.. 

'Including  eipendllurea  (ordocliNand  wharves. 

dlncludlog  expetidllures  lorvewen,  buc  not  luuludinK  t^S6,e5n  uxpcudcd  bf  property  owners  lor 

•  Included  In  expenditures  lor  streets. 
/Included  In  expendliurcB  for  waterworks, 
p  Including  cipeadllures  Coraewers. 

I  Including  expenditures  by  Unli 
/Not  Including »l80,643expendci.  -^  ,.„r--- 
k  Not  including  tUS.SK  expended  by  proper!; 
I  Paid  lor  by  property  ownera. 
MNatlncludlag  amount  expended  by  properti 
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TiBLI  XX I. —EXPENDITURES  FOB  CONSTRDCnOK  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (1 


aIiirliidliwK,<^.037SMt«tax. 

:<,c«5  eipendil 

.  jxpetidnl  lot  county;  not  Includlag  r,S2fl.367  city  Inann  mM  out  ol  city  dnkltig  lund, 

ilncliiflInK  117,000  expcoded  for  county,  but  not  Including  r.G28.3fi7  cKy  liniu  paid  out  of  city 
■Inking  fund, 

kindudlnft  |«3z,:M0  Stale  ui  and  t;fN>.H&  expcndllum  for  county,  but  not  Including  t7,G3S,3S7 
Clly  luanHpsld  out  of  city  sinking  fund. 

anoludinfi  K,337.08S  Sinlc  (ax. 

ilncludInK  expcndltunii  of  United  StalcH  UoTummenl  foi  nalerworbs. 

kfta.KO paid  out  of  Alnklng  fund, 

llnciudmg  pxpendllunw  by  United  Stales  tiovcmment  for  waterworks,  but  aol  IncladlDg  tH.KO 


STATISTICS    OF   CITIES. 
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Table  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (1)— 

Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
54 
56 
66 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


CiUes. 


Police 
courts, 

depart-  JJJhL 

atories, 
etc. 


f7,2y0 


457 
7,608 


56 


Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Maas 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapldn,  Mich . . 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  wash 

Hartford.  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 10,188 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  }Ahs» 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . . 

Defl  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.  N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake aty,  Utah.. 


Health 
depart- 1  ^\_ 
ment. 


Fire 


ment. 


Hospi- 
tals.asy- 
lums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and 
other 
chari- 
ties. 


Schools. 


114,279  83,153 
13,973 


16,9741. 


$10,000 


$3,186 
7,000| 


(«) 


6,600 


400 


9.701 
32.122 

1,482 
32,510 
11,494 
10,441 

2,257 


2,232 
17,970 
19,150 


18,380 


1,000 


3,000 
9,260 


8,0001 


300 
3,800 


2,500 
612 
4,791 
21,112 3,211 


737 


150 


4,215 
16,965 
1,700 
6,500 
2, 699i 


26,851 


1,098 

10,430 

5,164 

5,200 


a  Supported  bv  county. 

b  For  11  month!*  only. 

<*  Supported  by  State  and  county. 


Libraries, 
art  gal- 
leries, 

museums, 
etc. 


188,686 
3-1,276 
60,452 

102,325 
47.228 
17,689 
5.239 
37,360 
17,254 
10,201 

116,486 

139.922 
30,324 

149,333 
12,589 

ia>.iii 

65.324 
17,587 
18,587 

119,969 
98,578 
48,805; 

100. 110 
49,203 
67,091 


20,297 

3.366 

647,989 

29,533 


(<• 


a 


656 


J2.700 


54,  (Ml 
4,360 


Parks. 


1,409 

3,436 

38,925 


3,714 

"i,'666 


62,307 
6,308 


3,326 


12,266 

2,876 

33,130 

136,270 


1,500 

6,2*1 

605 

1,000 


*  'ii'iii 

10,000 
37,766 

2,320 

i7,"iii 

69,936 

20,414 

8,814 

54,292 

19, 158 
1,856 
2,500 
1,?28 

28,000 

26,288 

1,337 

14.322 


9,874 


26, 152 


2,240 
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ScnintDii.  Pa 

Albany.  N.y!!!! 
Cambridge.  Man 
IMrtlHtid,  Oicg.. 


NashTille.Tean.. 
Seallle,  Wunh  .... 
HarUorf.rflnn... 

Readini.  Pa 

Wilmtnetoii,  D«t . 
Camden,  N.J... . 

Trenlon.K.  J 

BridBCport,  Conn 
LrnD,iiI«» 


.'La. 


r'ei'BCB,!' 


I  i.mi  i,Mi 


,  ii(i(s.N.  y 

[^rla,  111 

I  CluttlCBIOIl.fi.  C... 

,  Savannah. fla 

'  ,  SaltLakcCllT.l'tal] 

ntiidiidinK  expenClltun'B  lurKi'Hi'n-. 
blncludt.'d  IQ  expend! Ill rc«  fur  HtrcviK- 
dNot  Including  Wa.iMOeiiieDdGd  by  pi 
'  For  11  mouthe  only. 


_t!)^»i 

; 1 1 

'"•a 

21.  OW 

4.  set 

V^IS 

,™ 

ll^lli' 

n, 

'S 

4,  lie 

.!'g! 
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Table  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (3)— 

Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


Citied. 


Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y 

Cambnoge,  Mai<8 

Portland,  Orcg 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Dayton, Otiio 

Richmond,  Va 

Na.shville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  .... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton, N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,Ma.s8 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bed  fore*,  Mass . . 

Des  MoincH,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,Mas8 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Qa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Sinking 
fund. 


S43,300 

69,293 

281,205 


Other. 


12,386 
a  255, 615 
ft  242, 679 


2,000 
17,?27 
45,683 
72,274 


63.519 
47,439 
29,881 
41,752 

232, 398 
23,500 

204,709 


34,013 
101,590 


141,066 


11,045 

•25,621 

6,668 

»  34, 597 

*  1,499 


Total,  ex- 
clusive of 
loans 
repaid. 


m  184, 023 
n  32'»,  396 
M 189, 493 

38,449 
tr  115, 655 
X 176, 102 


cirtl84,653 


40,45:? 

20,142 

7,212 

45, 42.^ 


w*  178, 265 

m  180,5151 

m  160, 325 

/•A  1,342 


54,3X3 
17,267. 
46, 106' 


1216,124 

a509,336 

c  930, 557 

802,005 

392,183 

335,716 

348,164 

873, 369 

273, 8(M 

170.310 

775,232 

g  547, 028 

i  183, 901 

390,631 

n 398, 460 

<I  863, 199 

u  507, 912 

»394,8(M 

135,972 

w 377, 779 

X  516, 024 

170,000 

oa  693, 001 

245, 495 

323,642 

e^  222, 677 

//331,18M 

tW  280, 789 

195,571 

105,125 

89,2;« 

n 208, 241 

251,959 


Loans  repaid. 


Long- 
term 
bonds  (2 
years  or 
over). 


9108,429 
325,590 

d 189, 000 
125,000 


159,000 
335,500 


Tempo- 
rary 
loans  and 
short- 
term 
bonds 
(less  than 
2  years). 


$5,866 
903,061 


600,000 
42,000 


Total. 


$114,295 

1,228,651 

<*  189, 000 

725,000 

42,000 


Total,  in- 
cluding 
loans 
repaid. 


/  76, 735 


ill. 000 
119,550 
0  19,460 

in 

16,000 


163,232 


159,000 
498,732 


/  76, 735 


133, '291 


77,159 

103,000 

25,900 


43,500 

79,000, 

y  93, 074 

18,000 

W'17,200 

163,000 

*I46.182 

196,000 


525.000 


40,000 
W»71,667 


415,000 
963,000 

36,369 

465,000 

800,000 

445,0001 

2,000 

31,708 

258,000 

AA  465, 858 

122,214 


41,700 
14,000 


133,291 

ill,000 

'96,709 

0  1-22,450 

«  25, 900 

16,000 

525,000 

43,500 

494,000 

V  1,056,074 

54,369 

M»  482, 200 

963,000 

dtl491,182 

198,000 

81,708 

296,000 

537,6-25 

122,214 


41,700 
14,000l 


S330.419 

al,787,9»7 

el,  119, 557 

1,627,005 

434.183 

835,716 

607,164 

872, 101 

273,804 

/  247,045 

775,232 

9  680,319 

fc  194, 901 

1487,340 

P  520, 910 

<  889, 099 

M 623, 912 

«  919, 804 

179  472 

w871,779 

51,602,098 

224,369 

cc  1,175. '204 

1.208,495 

rftf  814,824 

e«  420, 677 

// 362, 896 

wr  678, 789 

733,096 

227,639 

89, 2:^2 

/<  249, 941 

-265,959 


a  Including  978,882  county  tux. 

i>Countv  tax. 

0  Including  9242,679  county  tax. 

dNot  including  9247,850  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

« Including  924'2,679  county  tax.  but  not  including  9247,850  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

/Not  including  9565  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

0  Including  919,638  county  tax. 

h  State  tax. 

i  Including  91,499  State  tax. 

iNot  Including  9114,500  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

k Including  91,499  State  tax,  but  not  including  9114,500  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

INot  including  929,900  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
mState  and  county  tax. 

« Including  9184^023  State  and  county  tax. 

oNot  including  911,-242  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

p Including  9181,023  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  911.242  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

alncluding  9*216,911  State  and  county  tax. 

**997,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

•Not  including  997.300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

<  Including  9246,911  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  997,300  i>aid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

M Including  912,312  county  tax. 

V Including  9^4,005  State  and  county  tax. 

<« Including  933,335  county  tax. 

a; Including  91i9,992  State  and  county  tax. 

vNot  including  919,926  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

X  Including  9119,992  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  919,926  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
oa  Including  9i21,a51  State  and  county  tax. 
MNot  including  945,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

colncluding  9121,354  State  and  county  tax.  but  not  inclutling  945,000  paid  out  of  slaking  fund. 
dclNot  including  939, T24  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
e« Including  9178,265  State  and  county  tax. 
//Including  9180,545  State  and  county  tax. 
09  Including  9160,325  State  and  county  tax. 
Mk  For  11  months  only. 
<<  Not  including  expenditures  of  State  and  county  for  schools. 
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Table  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION   AND   OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (1)— 

Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 


Cities. 


San  Antonio,  Tex . . 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa  . . . 
Kansas  City^anH. 

HarrisbuFK,  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  v";  .. 

Yonkers.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn . . 

Holyoke,  Ma.«« 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  .. 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dalian,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton.N.Y. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I  — 

Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling.  W.  Va  . . 

Mobile,Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 
Little  Rock,  Ark.., 
Springfield,  Ohio . . 

Galvej'ton,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill, Mass  ... 

•Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 
Dubuque.  Iowa. . . , 

Quincy,Ill 

South  Bend, Ind.. 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 
McKeeaport,  Pa  . . 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelsea,Ma8s 


Police 
depart- 
ment. 


Police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atories, 
etc. 


Fire 

depart 

ment. 


Health 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


Hospi- 
tal8,asy- 
Icuns, 
alms- 
houses, 
and 
other 
chari- 
ties. 


Schools. 


S6,442 


$7,121 


28 
833 


890 


$1,621 1 
3,8951 
3,094, 
625| 
2,858 
4,520 
6,800 
2,781 

30,100 
9,100 


.'    $1,000 
.'      6,468 


3,000 


6,352'. 
2,350'. 
9,078!. 
129!. 
2,938:. 


$8,718 
58, 117i 
01,148 
19,677 
14,023 
34,674 
3,000 
11,810 
82,24R| 
21, 190, 
20,849, 
70,256 
13.474| 
17,406 


Parks. 


$4,2661 


$4,461 
4,000 


6,678 


310 

3,787 

5,029 

3,867, 


1,277 
726 
2,290 
3,607 
1,482 
9,939 
4,000 


115 


220 


17,818 


250 


1,649 

948 

5,462 


?25, 


755 
2,000, 


1,731, 


l,86o 
6,2M:^ 
6.000 
1,264 
24,622 
22,500 


$1,600 


9,047 
17,494 


1,873 
2,000 


672 


6,868 
00, 611 1 
23,2651 
8,827 
7,142 
45,908 
15,367 
'21,431 

13,284 

16,862 

1,909 

58,000 


a  Data  are  for  9  months. 

b$2S,733  expended  by  State  and  county. 

o$10,691  expended  by  State  and  county. 


45,808 
10,430 
63,4&1 
6631 
12,047 


57,648 

2,936 

36,863 


38,063 

6,508 

63,950 

22,866 

5,400l 


1,834, 

6,878! 

642' 


62,188] 

3,470 

M3 


1,0961. 


1,225 


17,038 

6,136 

703 

1,6001 

30,9251 

9271 

600 

2,416 


9,7901 


2,382 
1,386 


7,286 
12,698 


1,213 


1,250 

8.0OO 


4,000 

is 
3,966 


72 


1,822 
6U) 


16,000 


6,005 
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B  XXI.— EXPENDITITRES  FOE  COSSTBITOTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (2 


132,037  26,  IM 

i«:i6i  x.m 

1R5.4H   M.'JS! 

"■26,'765 
M,404 

ii;i77 

PortlBnd.sip.("V;!! 

m'.-iih  44;7M:""w,'3i9 

•^14,000     S.MB       14,287 
43,511  21, SW,    116.104 

12,464    fl,H«.    Hoee 

»,6(>6I69,&I4|      81,|»J 

'■■■ji,i.w 

'.*'" 

2,127 

Holyoke.  Uaw 

FoitWaynp.ma... 

8,11*.! 

Wfi 

6.S(.7 

27,133 

SaglnAir,  MIcb 

fil.SW     N,327 
te.S47    ID.  MX 
m:7IHi      '740 
»,IB7'  ;tH.iB7 
3>,-44  14.  e» 

,ra 

4.091 

Au«1uU.0a 

17,007 

..    ..I ...,. 

im 

fiS7 

»^;??"-" 

2a.H16 

Pi 

i.3fia 

27:362 

K.im 

Spnltiuie,  Vanh 

4 

u.« 

S.536| 
MS 

I,l'i3 

1;S 

n!M 

si 

4.909 
6,3*8 

30.113 

'S-SS 

,..»> 

I)avenpurt.IoMr»... 

»l 

s 

B  Data  are  lot  V  moDtlu. 


t  Pild  lor  t> J  pcdpeity  ownen. 
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Tabli  XXI.— EXFEBDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (S)— 


Mar- 
ber. 

ClUai. 

Tu'Jd"" 

o...,. 

.'tuHlveof 
re|>a]d. 

LfMrcpal. 
Tcmpo- 

bonds  (2      "^^ 

To[«l. 

TolBl,  In- 
repaid. 

-n 

San  Antonio,  Tex.... 

KSH"'"" 

•143,618 
M.)fil 

tl.Kfi'J 

0  1&1.1W 

31.  NU 
« 121, 837 

'11 

W,30t 

»291.I13 

S:S 

33s)k!« 
18:3  747 
.3D«:813 

»i6;i& 

^w: 

231.  Xt3 
19T,27U 

110,  MU 
J«7,6» 

170,  K11 

j«:«>4 

mMB,9W 
"M.ll.'il 

iia,7(i7 

pXl'.-il 

m.<na 

■If 
'II 

vi'.m 

t73,63i 
4S,25S 

n 

T.:S 

1 

1241016 

fe 

■;|| 

i6o;Bf. 

<a,04; 

638.731 
2W,0U0 

SSSKfc::::: 

2(1, 307 

S" 

__4W,MJ 

KSKSfei:;::: 

Si 

260.001 
4G4.VCU 
14(1,071 

5i6|o0l 

2M;00I 

147;  291 

b.OK 

217,000 

37,600 
7,600 

61 

S»2"":::: 

G%,4M 

11-2.601 

t».sia 

,45E 

» 

a'»h\«::::::: 

l!fi.UUU 
10,  «w 

93. «  a 

40,000 

21,900 
100,  «>4 

273,625 

EffSS;:::::: 

Kt,73l) 

m 

mm.iei 

666,000 

**r79.236 

a«.«oo 

2Go,iiua 

^026 

1B3.»2 
72.00" 

96 

136,  p 

■  M.ttW 

<i.Wlt,»»l 

ie3.252 
72.000 
4,631 

ln6iG2l 

iftlooo 

LIttk-liuck.Ark.... 

T.OU 

«4.6)« 

0»iv«itim,Tex 

130,  IRS 

inr 

Haverhdl.MiiM  .... 

ei,?^! 

'"^Iw 

«i3,r^ 

200, 6w 

TV.WA 

.??;^ 

W.20U 
lOS-.^iOO 
110.  .-,31 
4,«Ii 

r6H,7Sl 

40,-J3H 

107 

S"&!ii'.™::::: 

7f>!il3! 

^oui 
3."wi 

fiO,6IIO 

1(19 

S>uthiend.Iiid.... 

S9,7« 
9> 

'wlnSl-iViVwi 

'ST2.MT 

il? 

J.ihnsN.wn  Ph 

wi, im 

10B,.'« 

lolbu 

.5S:S 

24.2S 

^kS?I^'i»'.::: 

S3.W3 

A£ 

m 

1W,00 

taa.fta 

lolKinklnetund. 

TiSjSr.eandcr 

unlyfor«-hool 

»d  bv  State  and  w 

nnlfUx. 
tolMnkliiBfund. 

oKdnliingfuild. 

unt  )■  lor  Khool 
InclQding  ro.O" 
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XI.— EXPENDITURES  FOR   CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (1)- 

Concluded. 


ClUes. 


lester,  Pa 

[»rk,Pa 

alden,Ma.ss 

>peka,  Kans 

L'Wton.  Mass 

oux  city, Iowa.. - 

lyonne.N.J 

noxville.Tenii... 
!henectady,  N.  Y  . 
itchburff, Mass  ... 

iperior,  Wis 

wkford.in 

iiinton.Mass 

inton,  Ohio 

utt«,Mont 

ontgomery.Ala.. 

iiburn.N.  Y 

hattanooga,  Tenn 
a.st  St.  Louis.  Ill . . 
jliet.Ill 


Police 
depart- 
ment. 


Police 

courts, 

jails. 

work- 


Fire 


atories, ; 
etc. 


91.322 


972 

3,797 
4,901 
7,170 


15,55G 

5,558 


Healtti 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


Hospi- 
tals.asy- 
lums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and 
other 
chari- 
ties. 


$43(> 


«27,116 


6,ai2 


915 
2,250 
6,293 


4,7M 


Schools. 


I  Libraries, 
I  artKal- 
,    lerfes, 
museums, 
!      etc. 


Parka. 


$76,002 
26,770 
15.  Ml. 

28,200, 

26, 549 

2,656 

8,816 


37,478 

27,889 

40,952 

6,175 


1,000 

n  18, 316 

2,082 

64,129 


61,801 
26.000 


$168 

5,267 

400 

3,788 

834 

306 


2,022 
431 
887 

1,345 


14,362 


1,461 
1,338 


a  Includinsr  expenditures  of  Kchool  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 


$775 
7,110 
8,600 


1.295 


3,269 

i.eoo 


BULLETIN    OF   THE    DEPAKTMENT   OF   LABOR. 


Mar- 
gin- 

•k: 

Citlpi. 

„„„. 

?„'- 

Water 

Oa* 

El«-- 
pFiita 

Dockn 

Fenia 
hi1rt(t«. 

?r 

eter 

Bftlh 

Imth- 

Chart  r Pa 

Topeka.  Kaim 

NeWtoD.MaH 

Skiuxdly.Iijwa... 

Bayoone.N.J 

KnoxvllIr,TvDn... 

^.018 

!t.B;s                   * 

«,»« 

m'mb                    In 

Ftocktor^.Ill 

M,8J0 

*.va 

SRai".::::::: 

Uonlgomory.Ala... 

IT 

sSF*:"::: 

19,  *» 

STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 
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5LE  XXI.— EXPENDITURES  FOB  CONSTRUCTION 

Concluded. 


AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (3)— 


Cities. 


Cliester.Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,Kan8 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne.N.J 

KnoxviIle,Tenn  ... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y . . 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton.  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala. . . 

Auburn,  N.V 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 
East  St.  Louis,  III... 
Joliet.Ill 


Sinking 
fund. 


141,819 


Other. 


Total,  ex- 
clusive of 
loans 
repaid. 


Loans  repaid. 


Long- 
term 
bonds  (2 
years  or 
over). 


42.966 

14 

128,305 

73,0171 

66,000! 

837 

20,000 

49,978i 

67,861 


a  912, 306 

1,000 

f  105, 732 

33,845 

*  172, 173 

1,590 

i93,293 


P  32, 879 
r 122, 569 


165,136 
13,638 


700 
•62,970 


14,345 


1,500 


53,275 


a|178.565i 

47,6081 

«229.446 

217,460 

*  557, 708 

111,461 

1:253,935 

113,275 

9290,817 

r  300, 273 

119,311 

82,996 

•821,062 

159,551 

ap91,744 

y81,607 

95,091 

12,728 

293,100 

126,866 


Tempo- 
rary 
loans  and 
short- 
term 
bonds 
(less  than 
2  years) . 


S31,000 

/  50. 025 

46,883' 

10,000 

i  95, 382 

137,000, 

("•)  I 
13.000 

128.900 

59.402 

13.000 

61,446 
13,000 
17,985 
48,107 


$124,000 

1,000 

300.000 


11,000 


885,000 
39,453 
74,000 
45,260 

166,518 

502.800 
11.800 

228,000 
«354,000 
3,333 
67,903 
12.400 
15.800 
67,000 


51.430 


Total,  in- 
cluding 
loans 
repaid. 


<•  $124, 000 

32,000 

/  350, 025, 

46,883 

895,000 

034,835 

211,000 

1*45,260 

179,518 

631,700 

71,202 

241,000 

t'3&l,000 

64,779 

80.903 

30,385 

63,907 

57,000 


62,430 


^9302. 555 

79.608 

0  679,471 

264.343 

A  1,452, 703 

<  246. 296 

1(464,935 

o 58, 626 
« 470. 335 
r 931. 973 

190.513 

323,996 
•r  676, 062 

224,333 
sr  172. 647 
Vlll,992 

158.996 
69.728 

293.100 

189,296 


ncluding  $7,097  State  tax. 

S.OOO  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

'«ot  including  95.000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ncluding  97.097  State  tax.  but  not  including  95.000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ncluding  State  and  county  tax. 

^ot  including  910,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ncluding  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  910.000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ncluding  997,221  State  and  county  tax. 

^ot  including  949,633  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

'ttate  and  county  tax. 

[ncluding  993,293  State  and  county  tax. 

<^ot  including  expenditures  for  sewers  included  in  other  street  expenditures  for  maintenance  and 

ration. 

^,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

"ioX,  including  90.000  naid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

'«Iot  including  expenaltures  for  sewers  Included  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation 

i  99,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

>)uutv  tax. 

Including  932,879  county  tax. 

Including  936,661  State  and  county  tax. 

Including  947,580  State  and  county  tax. 

!71,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

Sot  including  91,000  paia  out  of  sinking  fund. 

>iot  including  972.300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

Including  947,580  State  and  countv  tax,  but  not  including  972,300  naid  out  of  sinking  fund, 

[ncluding  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

[ncluding  unpaid  wanants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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Tablp.  XXII.— expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
53 
54 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 


1      Police      I 
courtojails, 
Police       I     work-     I    Fire  de- 
department.  !  houses,  re-   partment. 
I     forma- 


NewYork.N.  Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia.  Pa.... 

St.  Louia,  Mo 

Boston.  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburgr,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C  . . 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo  ... . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Roche««ter,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Ma.<4s 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn . . 

l^aterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass  ... 

St.  JcMteph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Srranton,  Pa 

Ix>well,Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Otiio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

SiMittle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  ... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton, N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland, Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 


S10,199 
3,685, 
3,036 
1,602 
1,754 
967 
417 
793 
789 
556 
490 
231 
542 
342 
687 
428 
421 
273 
216 
371 
159 
255 
IHI 
19H 
160 

no 

137 

124 

149 

137 

197 

124 

139 

61 

91 

123 

«101 

58 

136 

156 

»128 

53 

»fl41 

88 

104 

/89 

85 

120 

51 

81 

92 

87 

68 

80 

65 

66: 

113 

50 

67 

»»66 

111 


lones,  etc.  i 

206 

$1,310,411 

982 

258,369 

'264 

1,240,279 

182 

113,632 

151 

el,  130,945 

823 

122, 431 

932 

116,087 

294 

24,049 

251 

161,965 

185 

133,370 

287 

374 

37,0?3 

049 

11,400 

508 

36,448 

922 

275,649 

495 

41,109 

616 

615 

106,475 

698 

33,981 

875 

4,957 

579 

2,635 

850 

25,212 

539 

36,208 

471 

16,072 

605 

11,339 

(i60 

21,550 

871 

227 

34,275 

699 

809 

13,624 

584 

21,267 

336 

3,495 

3^4 

600 

9,062 

290 

10,878 

376 

7,560 

670 

(«) 

172 

3,741 

5(K> 

481 

6,524 

459 

(") 

662 

5,517 

600 

(«) 

796 

13,678 

266 

13,781 

4-26 

4,189 

097 

M4,860 

691 

9.429 

936 

6,075 

956 

950 

3.100 

163 

6.0(U 

800 

2,800 

721 

8,196 

567 

367 

7.702  1 

113 

(X)       1 

457 

(••) 

780 

4,420 

639 

165 

978 

4,608 

*4,739, 

992 

1,&47. 

676 

1,101, 

090 

769, 

•272 

1,285, 

791 

509, 

763 

487, 

383 

689, 

4-25 

658, 

A58 

472. 

388 

559, 

299 

266, 

851 

556, 

567 

463, 

574 

266. 

900 

319. 

408 

241. 

187 

230, 

036 

326. 

507 

365, 

074 

181, 

029 

248, 

344 

199, 

915 

240. 

644 

155, 

420 

116, 

523 

147, 

329 

181. 

242 

167. 

667 

175. 

796 

143. 

573 

120. 

196 

122, 

971 

61, 

561 

118, 

183 

124. 

928 

100. 

337 

57. 

143 

119. 

075 

142, 

048 

91, 

120 

80, 

563 

117. 

768 

122, 

518 

74, 

792 

92, 

673 

89, 

270 

97. 

377 

116, 

305 

42, 

OiJ 

36. 

610 

86. 

298 

?2. 

900 

75, 

614 

96, 

740 

76, 

576 

69, 

536 

78, 

738 

M, 

670 

97, 

390 

64, 

M3 

64, 

421 

Health  de- 
partment. 


Hospitals, 
asylums, 

alms- 
hoiiBes,and 

other 
charities. 


$1,162 

256 

190 

302 

250 

809 

154, 

926 

201 

712 

94 

716 

98 

502 

47 

415 

66 

069 

43 

016 

86 

976 

44, 

708 

41, 

989 

42 

432 

70 

893 

75, 

787 

8. 

465 

8, 

208 

24, 

887 

25, 

445 

15, 

754 

31, 

551 

10, 

624 

28, 

106 

25 

672 

14, 

101 

15 

588 

19 

341 

31 

291 

31, 

601 

7, 

874 

8, 

291 

26 

655 

1 

800 

8 

354 

13 

303 

fc66 

437 

8, 

519 

12, 

191 

16 

816 

18 

500 

5 

683 

r98. 

887 

16 

646 

8 

630 

9 

191 

13 

328 

14 

702 

11, 

574 

4 

842 

5 

130 

7 

000 

6 

700 

4 

785 

11 

839 

14 

335 

14 

720 

30 

274 

3 

660 

7 

161 

8 

078 

19 

,941 

$4,754,380 

14,018 

706,430 

660.656 

1,207,768 

310.367 

142,985 

135,686 

258,410 

237,922 

147,703 

59,290 

56,588 

9.610 

407.401 

126.130 

28,598 

65,465 

90,178 

39,436 

38,399 

41,  Ml 

24,750 

87,108 

34,882 

464 

75,043 

15,882 

137,691 

101,698 

78,745 

M,714 

147,657 

17,  (M9 

9.385 

14.  Ml 

33,998 


107.881 
71,341 

142,530 
4,395 
59,851 
15,386 
21,272 
42,948 
23,661 
8,514 
80,342 


704 

10,620 

18,119 

68,206 

109,966 

2,290 
71,462 
68,071 

2,700 
57.600 
40,793 
89.085 


a  Including  $217,562  for  College  of  City  of  New  York  and  $185,411  for  Normal  College. 
b  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling, 
c  Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

d  Not  including  $160,000  expended  by  street-railway  company  and  $14,110  expended  by  board  of 
directors  of  trust  funds. 

« Including  $1,088,608  expended  by  county. 

/Including  $152,723  for  University  of  Cincinnati. 

9  For  drainage  system. 

h  Paid  for  by  property  owners. 

i  Not  incluaing  expenditures  bv  United  States  Government  for  lighting  of  public  parks  and  spaces. 

i  Including  other  street  expenditures. 

*  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removaL 

I  Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
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.bSXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  HAINTEXANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1). 


•n^-  ■ 


RAwnn      Municipal 


ll,36T,0M     ttSS.U 


(79,(r7i 


S3,3tG 
S.SVO 


137.  Idl 

T1.23B 


3»I,1M 
340^463 


IM.ITS 


J 

TO,  331 


mS'mo 

llwT 

IS. -I*) 

i'.iffio 


,\:k 


93.  M7 
75i&n 


!>N,461 
4fi!7W 


83.«06 
36.133 


i^liiding  expondltiir»v  lur  Bvwvn. 
eluding  ei  pencil  111  ri*  tor  pollre  PonrI*.  ]ftl1«, 

c-Iiide<rin  expenililHrw  lor  pi)llr-  ■ ' 

I'liidliiK  expendllnr™  lor  floehl 
>  Rprliilbllng  done;   expendlliii 

•TudlnK  cxpendilaren  Inr  Mreel 

eluding  cspendlliii..  „. 

pendllllreH  for  polire  courU  and  jalJn  Inrliidcd  Idi 
duded  In  eipendiliiKB lor  g»rbage  temoTsl. 
r  16  motilhs. 
pporled  by  coDDtf. 


i«!oii 


■a.m2 

CI 


, «.  refortnaloriw, 

•lire  dvp 

■■  lor  niiidiiiiK  ttreeU  Included   In  cipcndll 

-ICBnIng,  siret'l  Hprlnkllng,  nnd  garbago  rcmov 

police  courlri  ani 


>r  police  department. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2H 
29 
30 
31 
32 
3;i 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
54 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 


New  York.  N.  Y.... 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Ma.ss 

Baltimort'.  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BulTalo,  N.  Y 

San  FrancJK'o.  (;al  . 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  ... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  Im,  ... 

Detroit.  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C  .. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jerwy  City,  N.J... . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Rochester.  N.  Y.... 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Svracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass  ... 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

\j08  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Soranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y.. 

Cambndge.  Mass  . . . 

Portland,  Me 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del.... 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . 
De^  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
Springfleld, MaBs  ... 
Somerville,  Mass  . . . 
Troy,N,Y 


92,625,668 
633,922 
685,667 
217,114 
623,000 
165,647 
102,611 
117,035 


26,583 
93,890 
95,970 
66,000 
181,858 
121,807 
69,792 

1,166 
28,890 
41,796 
19,192 
20,669 
106,714 

8.862 
12.000 
28.000 
In. 800 
1>,'»36 
G(>,tX)U 

f>,VM9 
30.000 
30,300 

3,120 

2,947 
12, '225 


33,500 

418 

56,445 

4,629 

6,219 
21,6*20 
20,300 
i»35,537 
1,027 
24.850 
17,188 
28,239 
10.100 
18,459 
26,507 
36,104 


30,000 
23,972 
1,000 
23,173 
31,972 
29,730 


Interest  on 
debt. 


$13,693,156 

1,520,813 

1,429.969 

779,259 

a  3, 388, 528 

1,M7.410 

712,675 

662,259 

14,780 

1,737,285 

948,462 

799,720 

332,378 

315,829 

(0) 

801,629 
993,846 
483,274 
376,400 
639,335 
128,527 
325,075 
1329.906 
623,773 
134, 161 
326.065 
266,600 
(m) 

430,655 
295,893 
161,268 
152,415 
231,624 

75,034 
259,611 

69,210 
160,921 

66,516 
175, 116 
217,887 
325.302 
304,063 
143,425 

90,990 
172,477 
875,814 
161,088 
276,632 
187.816 

61,466 

80,891 
125,358 
145,385 

71,763 
204,097 

23.834 

98,127 
155,545 

61,  OPS 
140,217 

48,838 

82,648 


Water- 
works. 


$3,000,990 
1,520.187 
1,412.668 
654.068 
612,387 
394,736 
274,051 
436,431 


480,058 
231,821 


/56,8ai 

152,069 

h  323, 185 

230.375 

554,867 

147,090 

133,785 

135,996 

3,000 

187,323 

98,751 

102,507 


Gas  works. 


67,457  ' 
208,827 
124,005 

60,783 
107,942 


52,076 


94,332 
123,534 
79.239 
34. 7M 
112, 162 
59,402 
40,974 
34,039 
59.596 
64,929 
76.265 
44,474 
56.016 
59.358 
48,791 


76,862 


89.768 
36,106 


43,776 
61.881 
77,196 


$2,519 


136,550 


a  Including  $126,103  expended  by  county. 

b  Including  $1,214,711  expended  by  county. 

c  Including  expenditures  for  ferries  and  bridges. 

tt  Included  in  expenditures  for  docks  and  wharves. 

*'  Not  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

/  For  6  months  only. 

0  $574,285  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

A  Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government 

i  Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  waterworks,  but  not  including  expend- 
itur^  of  United  States  Government  for  lighting  public  parks  and  spaces  and  $574,235  paid  out  of 
sinking  fund. 
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ElKlrlc- 

1863.7-^9 

is:  an 

■nil™ 
bridges. 

IIBMI 

UarkL-b<. 

r'J,e8s 

4,000 

II 

Cemeteriea. 

Bath 

loUBw  atid 
bathing 

pools  «ntl 
beaches. 

i;66.^!i4u 
77 

63 
41 

«9 

138 

...,,«7 

242^ 688 
402,738 

II 
II 

178;  7W 

igg 

iS 

Is 

6a>.n 

I'JO.fiOO 
101  S62 

Tola). 

Mot 

Rinai 

11.200 

t89,8«6 

!5;S 

s:       16,67 

6;IS 

1-           18,29 
3-,S8 

e;7i 

,6:866 
•6;»66 

&, 

r& 

r4,9B7 
I4,'J08 
16,201 

.l,93.'i 
18.991 

S:S 

II 
i;| 

16:090 

ii;7*i 

17.470 
%D16 

IS 

!0,3CU 

n.839 

tl.4»« 

isii 

«,711 
18,846 

iss 

K,i6r. 
a,  739 

WW,  716 

1,870 

a*" 

7,  Ma 

1(3,371 

13,47a 

(17,«92 

81064 

'Is 

^■i^ 

3,114 

Iffl 

IS,  312 

11 

m-M 

J7,81S 

■IS 

4,MU 

■ 

■jo,m 

...3 

730 

1 

■a,M 

4, SON 

2,849 

4US 

34, 3U 

2,87U 

si 

lt,O.W 

24,683 

9,748 

3.«« 

1,306 

24,864 

est 

J.  aw 

^ 

20,318 

»0 

1,030 

7;  (OS 

7,il7 

15.D00 

2\'.m 

,tii 

4,301 

8.019 

i.^ 

2,  MB 

18,160 

12,396 

16, car 

2,031 

IS 



33» 

9,002 

a.  578 

«.£ 

1,490 

2,162 

xa 

s,su 

38,935 

8,  (KM 

7,SM 
16,233 

ilwo 

10.723 

1;!S 

6,874 

z 

i  Included  in  cxpendilun-H  [or  1 
■^Included  in othemlreet  I'liiei 
I  Not  Including  (74.206  paid  out 

■•1842.647  paid  out  of  Kinking  fu 
■  Not  including  1342,547  paid  01 


net  civitnlng. 
if  sinking  fund. 


id  nieel  cleaniiiR. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
»l 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 

ia3 

101 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 


Cities. 


Hoboken.N.  J 

Evanaville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H  — 

Utica.N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex  ... 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans . . 

Harrisburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  («) 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn  . . . 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio  -. 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dalla-s  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Ma.«s 

Binghamton,  N.  Y... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling, W. Va  .... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . . 
Little  Rock.  Ark  .... 
Springfield.  Ohio.... 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Ma-ns 

S(H)kane,  Wash 

Tcrre  Haute,  Ind  — 

Dubuq  uc,  Iowa 

Quincv,lll 

South  Bend, Ind 

Salem,  Ma.«« 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  — 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Gnelsea,  Mass 


Police 

courts.iails, 
work- 

Police 

department. 

houses,  re- 

forma- 

tories, etc. 

$108,321 

33,400 

51,539 

1,649 

45,646 

2,751 

41,490 

2,385 

63,370 

15,006 

89,773 

87,413 

36 

40,422 

5,621 

< 47. 140 

iJ) 

41,407 

13,946 

30,842 

1.786 

63,431 

700 

35,110 

1,036 

52,427 

5,226 

30,609 

42,346 

80,303 

8,620 

61.505 

47 

41.401 

4,816 

48,409 

31.968 

44.643 

3,6i3 

<  52, 91 8 

U) 

38.719 

7.195 

32,021 

2,830 

39,053 

5,787 

'             33,018 

2,746 

16,046 

15,736 

1,500 

41,437 

28,975 

1,800 

57,983 

5,519 

46,686 

(IT) 

17,497 

691 

36,852 

6.232 

38,595 

1.116 

45,081 

14,196 

'30,935 

4,327 

29,790 

<  40, 133 

(J) 

85,256 

2,767 

33,017 

36.091 

6.037 

30,275 

1,000 

27,830 

21,153 

5,46-1 

21,115 
38,543 

17,664 

600 

f  35, 040 

n2,991 

26,223 

«34,969 

(J) 

32,269 

4,306 

35,  IW 

1 

Fire  de- 
partment 


S82 
60 
88 
75 
62 
48 
76 
43 
43 
87 
52 
25 
35 
40 
20 
60 
48 
46 
34 
73 
65 
35 
63 
33 
40 
50 
30 
15 
29 
54 
26 
52, 
38 
24 
42 
23 
38 
28 
27 
51 
46 
48 
67 
39 
32 
28 
33 
35 
10 
54 
18 
25 
33 
44 
31 


,856 
,406 
,791 
,665 
,419 
,200 
,812 
,051 
,973 
,775 
,752 
,688 
,937 
,251 
,0S9 
,815 
,657 
,411 
,777 
,830 
,811 
.324 
,749 
,530 
.505 
,071 
,131 
,297 
,039 
,665 
,512 
.973 
,430 
,ft58 
,347 
,914 
,345 
,742 
,fri5 
,724 
,934 
.953 
,185 
,983 
.361 
,499 
,W8 
,306 
,200 
,3^13 
.744 
,046 
,498 
,617 
,408 


Health  de- 
pfutment. 


96,712 
2,210 

12,931 

c  13, 079 

5,991 

11,9(M 

17.940 
6.284 

14,983 
6,049 
6,697 
6,655 
3,183 

23.041 

26,475 
4,236 

24,4&4 

26,752 
2,681 
6,634 
4,828 
6,334 
P 23, 279 

16,276 

18 

i*  20, 001 

2,697 

1,519 

3,365 

10,476 
6,710 
7.731 


1,945 
4.193 
1,983 
3,496 
1,928 
3,457 
«» 19, 163 
4,200 
3,635 
5,443 
7,817 
1.770 
3,592 
676 

H,739 
1,107 
7.651 
1,833 

p4,517 
3,296 
2,249 

16,808 


Hospitals, 
asylums, 

alms- 
houses, and 

other 
charities. 


a  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling. 

fe Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

c  For  11  months  only. 

d  Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling;  for  11  months  only. 

*  Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning;  for  11  months  only. 
/Including  $1,000  contributed  to  Jacksonville  fund. 

gSot  including  $69,493  expended  by  State  and  county. 

*Supp*»rted  by  Stale  and  county. 

i  Including  ex|>enditures  for  police  courtn,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

i  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 

*  Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

I  Including  expenditures  for  parks,  street  cleaning,  and  street  sprinkling. 
tn  Paid  for  by  property  owners, 
n  Data  are  for  9  nmntns. 

o Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 
/> Including  expenditures  for  noepitals,  a!!<ylums.  almshouses,  and  other  charities 


$15,402 

2,274 

20,682 

17.1(ft 

22,805 

/64,7K2 

17,923 

10.001 

7,186 

13,243 


19,777 


250 

35,653 

5,752 

12,662 


50.551 


13,661 

(9) 

18,197 
7,»t9 

(9) 

14,299 
1,264 
800 
89,138 
13.284 
22,418 
21,492 


2,308 
9,927 
5,823 
7,945 
9,689 

28,253 
3,088 

39,815 

7,451 

409 

1,178 


47,481 

'i6,'2e6* 


(9) 

62,947* 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— Continued. 


Schools. 


175,229 
125,929 
cmM9 
199,306 
1^7,950 

(*) 

•M,lff! 

107,965 

241,867 

137,896 

126,660 

144,211 

116,611 

157,604 

139,671 

207.045 

68,774 

179,956 

197,117 

111,732 

146,314 

125,231 

92,823 

166,828 

92,762 

142,353 

88,»44 

117,821 

140,787 

166.363 

134,843 
88,699 
94,546 

y26,287 

76,427 

112,192 

96,310 

164.090 

122,508 

167,248 

138,630 

94,683 

82,732 

81,931 

118,029 

104,344 

130, 067 

92,662 

160.081 

106,008 

106,971 

124,471 


LibrarieB, 
art  gal- 
leries. 

museums, 
etc. 


18,473 

'  6*279' 

0  6,136 

11,(V16 

500 


1,747 


9,163 
8,535 
2,443 


4,387 
6,651 
1,892 


7,182 


5,053 


(^) 


4,114 
1.375 
5,106 
11,114 
3,070 
8,418 


4,337 
4,683 
7,413 


2,000 


394 
3.000 
2,968 
3,896 


Parks. 


91,500 
1,698 
5,261 

c6,956 

28,493 
9,349 
8,712 
7,821 

12,706 
8,628 
3,692 

468 
1,284 
3,460 
4,240 

23,640 
9,774 
3,783 
7,442 

10,636 
1.639 
1,900 


1,682 

2.KS0 

626 


1,807 
4,093 
3,624 
8,615 
177 
6,364 
7,387 
6,701 
2,117 
1,047 
6,308 
2,936 
6,300 
1,530 
6,679 


Sewers. 


100  > 


3,210 
936 
236 


7,399 


(cc) 
1,425 


$5,718 
3,999 
4,179 

c3,821 
6,229 
7,222 
4,866 
3,465 
3,359 
8,649 


1,829 
1,500 
2,212 
4,468 


Municipal 
hghdng. 


2,216 
7,143 
4,036 
1,000 

24,666 
3,821 

19,641 
6,696 
3,102 
2,170 
4,889 
3,280 
3,298 
1,500 
114 
1,006 
833 
2.466 

11,636 
2. 620 
4,548 

11.100 
3,070  I 

915 
2.723 
593 
1,086 
1,663 
2,370 

12,989 
S,\M 
1,609 
1,200 
4,760 
2,292 
2,225 
8,231 
2.500 

10,7^ 


$27,499 
28,072 
60,471 

c  62, 773 
34,901 
27;  264 
36,691 
31,203 


23,610 
37,322 
22,647 
40,212 
83,195 
33,779 
87,507 
39,640 
16.566 
22,887 
30,191 
29,100 
24, 168 
21,800 
20,043 
27,060 
23,947 
18,000 
27,492 
13,800 
32.663 
45,140 
24,078 
33,299 
16,499 


36,665 
11,107 
27,422 
24,162 
19,893 
19,695 
36,913 
18.416 
37.299 
19.727 
9,674 
20.416 
22,667 
27.896 


St-eet 
cleaning. 


a916,0]0 
16,499 

8,639 
d23,lll 
16.853 
14,983 
16,271 
14,714 
17,669 

3,830 
a  6, 477 

(m) 

a  13, 510 

3,396 

18,995 

16,867 

o  35, 766 

9,750 

8,456 

10,637 

20,216 

8,696 

6,200 
10,638 

8,709 

6,716 
r  3,370 

6,900 
10,646 

1,700 

14,361 

a  4. 919 

9,689 
«4,934 

(*) 
(1) 

4,607 
6,132 

12,473 

13,770 
4,166 

18,972 
6,813 

a 8, 147 
3.744 
1.506 
9,624 

(19,000 

a  13, 858 

4,999 


Street 
sprink- 
ling. 


6,447 
2,894 


(m) 

(<») 
9,993 
676 
2,110 
8,622 


8,977 

4,080 

600 

(m) 


4,134 


8.779 
9,190 


Other  street  ^*f; 
expendi-    ,«  f*^ 


$1,695 

63 

5,326 

64 

46,378 

65 

C7.225 

66 

18,833 

67 

16.635 

68 

40.963 

69 

20,160 

70 

71,694 

71 

39,802 

72 

12.444 

73 

126,838 

74 

88,158 

75 

16,200 

76 

36.086 

77 

47,613 

78 

24,377 

79 

43,259 

80 

15,245 

81 

15,877 

82 

8,976 

83 

9,249 

84 

r58,6W 

85 

«  27, 709 

86 

87 

22,393 

88 

26,803 

89 

14.257 

90 

"6.709 

91 

80.006 

92 

20.  (M8 

93 

6,695 

94 

24,356 

95 

13,132 

96 

1,023 

97 

26,471 

98 

r29,805 

99 

r 11, 727 

100 

«i47,829 

101 

26,008 

102 

r  26, 777 

103 

42,477 

104 

16,892 

105 

9,202 

106 

25,773 

107 

8,397 

108 

18,605 

109 

46.441 

110 

6.090 

111 

!            30,606 

112 

10,039 

113 

10,808 

114 

8.825 

115 

7,926 

116 

27,771 

117 

q  Included  in  expenditures  for  health  department 
r  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

« Incliidinic  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling  and  garbage  removal. 

'  Includini?  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  but  not  including  $3,500,  value  of  work  performed 
)y  citizens  in  lieu  of  payment  of  poll  tax  In  cash. 

M  Not  Including  $2,287.  value  of  work  performed  by  citizens  in  lieu  of  payment  of  poll  tax  in  cash. 
«'$9^1.060  expended  by  State  and  county, 
f  .Supported  by  State. 
J- f  15,876  expended  bv  State  and  county. 
i^IncIudinK  expenditures  for  libraries,  art  galleries, 
xpended  by  State  and  county. 

*  Inel  uded  in  expenditures  for  schools. 
tirt  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  removal  of  ashes. 
^'Mncludin^  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  garbage  removal, 
"c  iQcIudeU  in  expenditures  for  waterworks. 


museums,  etc.,  but  not  including  $24,431 
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63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

HI 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

91 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 


Hoboken.N.J , 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utita.N.Y 

Peoria.  Ill 

Charleston,  S.C 

Sayannah,  (M 

Salt  Lake  City,  rtah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex . . . . 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elixabeth.N.J 

Wilkcsbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kawt. . . 

HarrishnrflT,  Pa 

Portland,  Me.  (0  .... 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Vft 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

YoungHtown,  Ohio. . . 

HouAton.  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . . . 

Augu.*4ta,Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  ... 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

naverhill.  Mass 

Spokane.  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,lll 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

DaveniK)rt,  Iowa 

McKecs|K)rt,Pa 

Hnringncld.Ill 

Chelsea,  Mass 


Garbage 
remoTal. 


18.805 

5,000 

17,468 

a22,896 

600 

23,660 

42,018  I 

10, 142 

18,958 


7,107 


600 

3,817 

31,306 

16,000  ! 

17,160 
7,193 
1,270 

18,608 


1,693  , 
808  I 

6,230 
480  ' 

8,016 


4,999 
3,600 


8,593 
16,635  , 


r2,662 


2,713 


5,331 
2.219 
2,481 


2.594 


3,000 
4,723 
1,539 


9,175 


Interest  on 
debt. 


165,028 
104,082 

81, 742 
0  33,120 

51,407 
155,793 
157. 765 
168,344 

283,125 
38,482 

127,747 
24,395 

142,137 
57,511 
82,214 

162, 104 

248, 405 
61.4*22 
93,239 
23.  J07 
32,990 

151,183 
86,824 
21,387 

108,709 
56,540 
24,686 
87,812 
91,885 
19,029 
99,838 

176,718 
37,808 
26,293 
87,185 

119,460 

5,560 

53,234 

91,025 

228,233 

122,224 

144.696 
21, 276 

'40,780 
48,605 
87,020 
52,074 
28, 574 
26,627 
31,522 
17,888 
30,964 
51,841 
57,463 


Water- 
works. 


Gas  wcvkft. 


$160,379 
57,452 
31,144 


28,397 
37,415 


36,466 
62,806 


28,866 


54,601 
63,490    . 
17,424  > 
27,?58    . 
24,004 
26,691 


40,7CO 


82,876 
25.614 
25,854 
24,049 
16,201 
29, 165 
32,141 
69,945 
21,062 
51,161 
23,044 


19,451 
29,502  ', 
32,806    , 
19,973  I, 
15,715  I 


19,385 


27,889 
34,145 


25,682 


29.801 

f  26, 210 

15,696 


936,079 


80,077 


a  For  11  months  only. 

(>  Including  91.000  contributed  to  Jacksonville  fund,  but  not  including  169,493  expended  by  State  and 
county  for  schools. 

cNot  including  amount  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

d$li8,961  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

t  Not  including  9118,964  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

/Include*!  in  expenditures  for  ferries  and  bridges. 

Q  Including  expenditures  for  docks  and  wharves. 

A  Not  including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners 

i  Data  are  for  9  months. 

J  Not  including  expcndituri»s  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

fc  Included  In  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

I  Including  944,099  expended  for  various  purposes  in  Atlantic  City  and  Brambleton  wards,  which 
amount  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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Table  XXII.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2) —Continued. 


Electric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks  and 
wharves. 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Markets. 

Cemeteries. 

$5,022 
12,376 
12, 491 

Bath 

houses  and 

bathing 

pool»<  and 

beaches. 

$1,500 

Other. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

$120, 9CU 

$828,814 

698,742 

631,284 

649,502 

694,825 

6537,734 

<»  616, 857 

789,942 

«  417, 673 

1,006,651 

442,985 

474,610 

A372,229 

650,  Oi2 

418, 155 

829,422 

843,462 

J  423, 469 

791,951 

363,835 

415,932 

686,392 

470,810 

375,527 

466,822 

419,033 

J  249, 363 

H 350, 259 

635,042 

443,110 

o 431, 617 

664,189 

275,086 

438,783 

P  232, 510 

9  388,551 

./ 198, 953 

407,480 

456,150 

698,354 

676,685 

M7,336 

401,415 

u 341, 216 

276,387 

J  306, 262 

662,354 

223,237 

471, 127 

233,105 

342,644 

344,563 

875,040 

659.776 

63 

$1,526 

9989 

4,865 

«11,'23«> 

7,709 

$1,165 

61 

M 

a  152 

150 
55 
69 
88 
72 

123 
44 
56 
40 
91 
49 

152 

81 

U85 

5 

195 
36 
44, 

132 
76 
53 
49 
42 
21 
85 
81 
76 
99 
76 

142 

025 

268 

857 

139 

741 

012 

3?2 

048 

724 

W4 

345 

976 

406 

864 

589 

631 

632 

195 

346 

764 

,449 

684 

123 

469 

,Ml 

215 

,451 

,718 

,952 

,205 

,171 

,279 

,192 

,632 

213 

,040 

,626 

,607 

,101 

,446 

,084 

,368 

,630 

867 

,718 

,367 

,065 

,777 

,397 

,407 

747 

,141 
,068 

64 

65 

al,085 

66 

67 

3,100 
5,150 

68 

.     542 

5,498 
8,983 

69 

70 

;               1 

71 

<^'7^ 

y  23, 217 
551 

756 

?2 

73 

.     b.  .     ' 

74 

, 

2,031 
316 

76 

8,085 

9.215 
1.902 
3,370 

76 

77 



24,356 

181 
2,365 

78 

673 

79 

471 

8,446 

80 

81 

1,717 
1,585 

559 

82 

300 

83 

84 

211 

33,220 
117 

85 

86 

1,814 

87 

1 

1 

88 

494  1          5,  Ml 


4,694 

89 

90 

1,096 

2,789 
2,870 

91 

92 

1,189 

fl'2,06X 

173 

563 

93 

(/) 

7,675 
6,975 

•  •  •  •   •  ■     * 

94 

96 

„ 

y63 

2.116 
3,799 

44 

43 
33 
64 
20 
37 
46 

96 

$22,771 

1,398 
3,946 
2,126 

97 

1,200 

98 

i,  i56 

99 

9,866 

1,083 

335 

1,850 

100 

5,746 

2,7tK) 
210 

101 

23,448' 

69.251 

102 

2.452 

58 
65 
67 
90 
50 
37 
31 
90 
24 

103 

2,599 
3,892 

412 

104 

1 1;:";'*: 

105 

1*::  ::::::::i : 

5,014 

106 

' 1 

180 

788 
133 

107 

1           1 

979 
1.695 
6,542 

108 

3,5M 

l,fr44 

800 

5,877 

109 

' 

643 
200 

110 

1 

111 

1 

8,433 



101 
15 
61 
62 
47 

234 

112 



113 

4,852 

1 

114 



115 

10,805 

116 

117 

m  Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

n  Not  including  $2,287  value  of  work  performed  by  citizens  in  street  cleaning,  street  sprinkling,  and 
)ther  street  expenditures,  in  lieu  of  poll  tax  in  cash. 

o  Sot  including  $94,060  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

P  Not  including  $45,876  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

<7Not  including  $24,431  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools,  and  expenditures  for  street 
prinklin^,  paid  lor  by  property  owners. 

r*Kx]>enditure8  for  removal  of  ashes  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 

**  Included  in  expenditures  ifor  health  department. 

t  Not  including  $23, 873  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

uNot  including  $23,873  paid  out  of  sinking  fund,  and  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for 
y  j>roperty  owners. 
vlnclnduig  expenditures  for  parks. 

9398— No.  42—02 10 
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118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 
131 
132 
133 
13i 
135 
136 
137 


Chester,Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

e^ioux  City,  Iowa. . . 

Bayonne.N.J 

Knoxvilie,  Tenn . . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y . 
Fitchburg,  Mass . . . 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala. . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 
East  St.  Louis.  Ill  . . 
Joliet,lll 


S25,000 
20,861 
34,027 
25,269 
70,520 
22,873 
41,548 

*  22, 332 
19,967 
33,934 
25, 919 
15,836 
40,040 
23,957 
60,301 

A  39, 616 
20,000 

A  32, 610 
32,764 

A  28, 516 


Police      I 
courts,  jails, 

work- 
houses, re- 
forma- 
tories, etc. 


Fire  de- 
partment. 


I  $16,699 

i  14,037 

!  34,391 

r2,177  28,308 

'  56,222 

1,M6  I  29,631 

801  13,893 

(')  22,636 

1,050  !  20,086 

30,247 

2,303  37,575 

1,546  :  27.669 

1,029  27,385 

2,8fr4  86,534 

7,692  38,  WO 

(0  27,130 

1,500  20,516 

( 0  35, 120 

2,518  27,277 

(0         I  29,097 


T 


Health  de- 
partment. 


K600 
2,948 
6,842 
9,656 

18,617 

«6,299 
6,521 
1,773 

15,166 
4,467 
8,904 
1,816 
4,050 
4,140 

12.511 

9.642 

3,065 

914,261 

*4,9«2 
4,471 


Ho«>itals» 
asylums, 

alms- 
houses, «uk1 

other 
chart  tIeH. 


1300 

39,9^1 

1,715 

44,274 

(/) 
3,361 

9.130 

7,088 
45,075 
13,722 

1,096 
33,169 

3,276 


1.699 
16.438 
r7.7l)0 

(/) 
2,000 


"I 


a  Including  expenditures  for  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 
b  Included  in  expenditures  for  schools, 
c  Included  in  other  street  expenditures, 
d Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

« Including  expenditures  for  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and  other  charities. 
/Included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 
0  Paid  for  by  property  owners. 

*  Including  expenditures  for  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
<  Included  in  expenditures  for  police  department. 

i Including  expenditures  for  sewers,  street  cleaning,  street  sprinkling,  and  garbage  removal,  and 
expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for  sewen. 
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Tablb  XXII.— expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  (1)— Conclnded. 


Schools. 


193,196 
« 77, 146 
160,233 
102,479 
197,442 

13H,535 

51,293 

&4,617 

108,551 

119,514 

100.306 

115,683 

110,293 

o 178, 046 

35,506 

80,309 

47,254 

80,223 

66,705 


Libraries, 

artpil- 

leries, 

miueuinB, 

etc. 


ParkM. 


Sewere. 


J. 


19,900  ' 
6,085  , 

15,863  ! 
2,58i  ■ 
4,295 


$2,500 
830 
1,390 
5,491 
4,047 
1,249 


12,000 


6,790 
4.276 
6,112 
5,779 
2,391 
12, 147 


395 
2,622 


681 
1,100 
2,391 


727 
1,3T2 
4,245 
7,397 
2.500 

2,960 
4,958 
1,788 
3,478 
3,461 
6,956 
294 


2,000 

560 

5,837 

3,7»4 


4,207 
'5,348' 


430 
2,583 
1,412 


Municipal 
lighting. 


57,769 
17,454 
31,560 
24,669 
23,233 
30,839 
12,075 
20,078 
8,066 
25,762 
22,924 
19,177 
90.000 
«6.3S2 
16.108 
16.335 


rs,5oo , 

23,367 
30,067 


Street 
cleaning. 


$1,000 


Street 
sprink- 
ling. 


7,843 

23.054 

6,682 

6,700 

4.860 
4,782 

9,077 
8,500 

10.700 

AraO.093 

7.540 

4,9.16 

fc39,507 

6.805 


$9,596 

210 

14,646 

(f)     ; 

1,840 

1,000 
4,229  ! 

ih 


(0) 


11,854 

(9) 
251 


Other  street 
expendi- 
tures. 


$12,153 
15,901 

''62,561 
24,753 

1-29,959 

35,540 

5.647 

i 17, 332 
14,  (MO 
41,636 

17,331 
32,668 
»«2,184 
33,805 

P 18. 964 
19,796 

27,948 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Jf Including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling  and  other  street  expenditures. 
I  Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

(M  Expenditures  for  flushing  streets  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
"Including  expenditures  for  flushing  streets. 

o  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits, 
p Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 
<i  Including  expenditures  for  general  medical  aid. 

r  Expenditures  for  general  medical  aid  included  in  expenditures  for  health  department. 
•  For  4  months  only. 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
12; 
124 
1*2.  > 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


118 
119 
120 
IM 
122 
VIA 
124 
125 
V2'\ 
1*27 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
131 
13.) 
136 
137 


Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Maw 

Sioux  City, Iowa... 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville.Tenn... 
Sfheueetudy.  N.  Y  . 
FiteliburK,  Mass... 

Superior,  Wis 

Koekford.IIl 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

MontKomery,  Ala. . 

Auburn,  N.V 

Chattanoo|;a,  Tenn 
Ea^tSt.I>»uiM,Ill.. 
Joliet,Ill 


Garbage 
removal. 


^2.000 

14,852 

10,400 

600 

10,r>50 

8,262 

6,423 

(n 


2,719 


2,696 
5,694 
3,850 
6,567 


3,080 


Interest  on 
debt. 


"$18, 
19, 
49, 
M. 
264, 
<-24, 
98, 
73. 

3:}. 

80, 

91, 

23, 

80, 

41. 

i3l, 

106, 

21, 

48. 

42. 

8, 


616 
868 
OK^ 
770 
726 
411 
430 
fiOS 
721 
537) 
78;^ 
183 
806 
112 
171 
730 
824 
453 
500 
097 


Water- 
works. 


Gb»  works. 


8»5,291 


17,9tV> 
23,  ?29 
11,5^2 


34.275  I 
30,236  ! 


27.783 
•23.  Ml 
34,721 


53.  l:«  , 
19,547  I 


14,828 


a  Not  ineluding  $13, 645  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

bNot  ineluding  tl3,645  paid  out  of  sinking  fund,  but  including  $5,597  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
which  ean  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

t'Not  ineluding  $79,691  fNiid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

('  Nc»t  ineluding  $79,694  paid  out  of  sinking  fund,  and  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by 
property  owners. 

« Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
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Tablb  XXII.— expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  (2)— Concluded. 


Electric- 
light 
plants. 

Docks  and 
wharves. 

Ferries 

and 
bridges. 

Markets. 

Cemeteries. 

Bath 
houses  and 

bathing 
pools  and 

beaches. 

Other. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

j 

1 

939,680 
14,903 
77,218 
42,320 

112,679 
39,920 

115, 179 

934.648 
31,953 
40.256 
69,752 
19,343 
44.539 
34,111 
86.896 
23,  OW 
40,669 
34,333 
58,  W4 
20,414 

(>r288,844 

204,663 

670.162 

323,487 

1,043,179 

<<  360, 864 

488,965 

*  267, 321 

266,461 

485,667 

408,7^1 

278.168 

< 462. 356 

330,714 

i  612, 980 

4?  346, 922 

< 286, 881 

264,728 

312,843 

237,850 

118 

S150 

1 

119 

$8,482 

120 

$13, 169 

$375 

121 

259  1 iiA'i 

122 

1 

10,524 

412 

123 

t200 

124 

1/) 

126 

1,060 

126 

7, 742 

6,939 

127 

'2,4ti6 
1,083 

128 

129 

29, 247 

2,163 

130 

22 

131 

"  i 

132 

1,453 

3,155 
669 

133 

134 

1 

1,859 

136 

136 

137 

'  1 

/  Included  in  other  expenditures. 

0 Including  expenditures  for  markets. 

h  Including  expenditures  for  construction  nnd  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers. 

{ Not  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

J  Including  ex|>enaiturcs  for  s<;hool  district  exlendnig  beyond  city  limits. 

Jc  Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 
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Table XXIII.— .SUMMARY  OF  RECKIITR  AND  KXPHNniTUBES. 


»,„. 

ReceIi,K 

ber- 

•r     -^ 

canhoii 

hand  si  bc~ 

Loons. 

j 

N       Y    k  N  Y 

tl  IS,  027, 413 
lol^AOOft 

I21B1M  Of* 

3 

aiaaiL-rt,::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Bt,Loul».Mo 

a          16      a.-a&.(is 

fl             Xi      11.4UU,0«8 

1          n      i.im.iivt 
hi          36     (3,a*a,»ii 

=           M      I'sftNom 

m                l5    M  1,876,  »6& 

"    3  nil 

™               K             60U,C3H 

W               7l|39 
0-        H(W3,1DI 

17,»M3.727 

12,471.200 

210  000 
2,074,382 

1,  sat,  786 

M.«10 

s 

l,47B,Wi 
^^^26i 

as 

6,073,302 
1,823,934 

Sfislooo 

21(0, 000 
l,Olt,46 

,S:'I 

14 

Plllabuni.I>B 

New  OrlcHiui,  Lu 

Stl^l;^^!,::;:;:::::;;:::::::::::: 

«          KI.22I 

■          *I,M5 

■■   f3 

18 

Jersey  city  N.J 

22 
23 

KannaCUy.Ho 

|e'Kj^•:::::::::::;:::;:::::::: 

^ 

I?£^£C"pk- 

»^ 

4U7,4(M 

iioiw 

l,4»f^663'    JJ          S»,I77 

624,816'                S4,041 

1,1!U,»17|                71.464 

3,Mlt,w:»|  «         S,1.7»7 

30 

By«piiiie,lj.V 

g 

P.U.™n,N.J 

'SSI      ss 

34 

«l.j™eph.Mo 

Omaha,  Ncbr 

M«!»o2  '"■■iesiioTS 

inomnly  (renwiry. 
<1iiKt7,6'JH.3.mi«iMi 


'paid  oil!  nliiiiklnicfn 


h.4A3.276' expended  by  k 

11,170,276 1'xpcndu'd  by  m 

I  Stdtc  lor  BPhonK 


It  not  liirliidlngt7,62 


nclndliiK  11' 


,118  cash  lu  slnklhR  liind  and  r23,223  cash  In  t 
ionvhoDlSlnrict  cilpncllnn  bcTond  cM^  llml 


b  In  niiiklng  fnnil. 
iplaltiiHlon  pagFf<903and  lOi 
ndn  of  UnUfd  Slalen  TrcMury. 


not  inriudinK  expend 
paid  uut  of  unklQg  lu 
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rKhnolii.  anil  nc.STI  reed  vp<irmm«iiinlyfOTdePliOTi8. 
fcir  (dioolii.  tie,6Tl  received  fmm  nmiity  (nr  elections, 


'H.  Mnd  tl-tS.Sai  cHsh  III  rIiiIeIiik  tiiiid. 


Inrllidlng  1130,000  pntcl  mil  of  iilnklnfr  fapil. 

1,  bill  ii'ol  IiK-lxdliiK  (96,000  palil  uiit  af  >liililii»i  fiind 

Ig  liinil, 

I,  bill  iii>l  tnclii<1(ne  NO.D00  p«id  out  al  ulnklng  lund 
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AND  KX1-RNI>ITCREB— ContinuiKl. 


Cwh  on     I 
glniilnn  cit  I 


mpHlfi.Ti 


Bimttle,  Wub  ... 
ibrtldrf.f^Hiii.. 
Keadlng.  Pa... 


K»'W4 

^■fll 

MT.fUfi 

I20'^ 

3M,S76 

^'^ 

!W,tf73 

Wilmington.  IN'I... 

Cai>idcn,N.J 

Trenum.  N.J 

Brldgepori.  Conn... 

Lynn,  Mai« 

Oak  land,  ChI 

Lawrenvr.  Mam 

New  Bedlonl.  Mbk' 
Dm  Molne*.  low*  . . 
Bpringflcld,  Miuc... 


Troy.N.y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evaniirlllc,  Ind  .... 
HancliCBtrr,  N.  II.. 


ChMlenlon,  8.  C... 

KaTiuinab,  Ga 

Halt  Lake  City,  Ctnl 

ncluillng:ni8.1li-'>r< 

nclndiniouh  In  rI 

nclntllnElHiK.ln.'in 

DFlMitin|tl^U,«iUr>»i'»i'iiiii'i>iK 
'I30.1:U  p2d  out  otKlnkiiiK  Hind. 
'NotlD«liidlnKt!0,l*JOnaldantnf  * ^ 

DclndlngKD.Hn  n-m^Ted  IriMii  Xlalp  fur 


II 
II 

«63,W9: 

S96,00>) 

2th.  va 

in,2iK 

■i.'asi'.K^ 


I  roiinty  (ornchonln 


id  from  SI 


ihlnFlnl 


i  tieludlnit  1212,41 7  oaull  In  irin king  fu nil, 
k  ncludliigtl22.t-'>l  rerelvnl  tram  HUt«. 

■  iKiluditiKt2S.StSi>aiihlniilnklTiK  fund, 

■  nDliidlngtl'^.l-'ilrepelTnirtoniHuteHnil  t3S,34i 

■  ncIndlnBl7)t,tiNic<mn»UK. 

a  DcludJnBH-'i.MTrwhfnainkinRfund. 

p  nelndlngtE^annicclvcdfrDmHtAti-lnrM-hnoliii 

9  nrludlne  taCLsn  cnoDty  tax. 

rNot  ini'1iidlnjine(7.M'«  paid  nnt  nf  nlDkinjt  fund. 

■  nplndlnKtMS.<i7l)rount]rtax,  butnntinrluilinEui 
t  ncIudliiBfl1fl,398KrriTe<ltnini8tBlraT)drnuniy  Ii 
n  Dclniling  (17E.ai8  rervlTcd  rmm  SUIc  and  rmmty  r< 
«  iKludlni[l98,V>(mHliliiidnklnRlniid. 

wlnHuding  111,1130  iwrired  tmmHlBte  (i)r  Mhonla. 
>  Inolndlng  HnOW  null  In  rinfclng  fund. 

-  nr1ndinKtT>,a»r««ivedlRnn8lalDlorirliao1i'. 

-  npludlng  (TB,2W  mvlvrd  trnm  HtaU>  for  Mhoiilfi  nni 
■■  nrlnding  tn.TWtwililniilnklnalnnd. 

*  nPludlnict«n,«McaalitnirinklD||tiind. 
■'  nrliid1ngtlt1,i«7K<vlvedlinni  Rule  and  conntyfi 
driNotlneludlDKSiAt  paid  nut  nfslnktn))  fund. 


Ill  rliari table  imrpoM'ii. 


Ill  I'lnklnR  fund. 


.„- , InilnkluK 

u  nclndlDgiST.ftU  received  from  »t 
II  TH!lndinKnV,S3Hn>imtyUix. 
li  ncludlnitl123,li93euhlnKliiklng 
t*lac1udlag  166,103  Hcelved  from  HI 


c  for  Mihnola  and  U(K.(m  eaxli  in  olnklng  fund. 
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.C  incluiflnK  tlil.KW  paid  nnt  of  ninkiiiK  fiind 
ilale  for  Hrlimla. 


I  HJnkliiK  tunit. 

nly  tax.  but  nnl  t Deluding  VI, WO  piild  oi 


BUtP. 


Tnlnkinglund. 

nly  lux,  biit  not  including  119,9^  paid  out  ot  Kinking  fii 

count;  [or  inhool^, 

[  Hlnkinit 

I  Making  Innd. 

SUle. 


S'  tail  bul  nnl  ineludlnstl^onOpHld  nut  nf  Kinking  Fn 
nking  f— -* 


haJBckKinvill^fnnd,  but  not  including  t«».493i-ipcni1eil  1 
V.rNot  InciubinKamount  expendeil  bf  State  and  coonty  for  Mhools. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

n 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

1(H 

106 


Citiea. 


Actual  in- 
come for  the 
tiflcal  year. 


San  Antonio, Tex., 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Ellrabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa  . . . 
Kanmis  City,  KanN . 
HarrisburK,  Pa  — 
Portland,  Me.  (0  .. 

Yonker8.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterburj',  Cx)nn . . 

Uolyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wajnie,  Ind. . . 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Houston,  Tex 

CovinKton.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster.  l*a 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Ma«>s 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,R.I..-. 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 
Little  Rock, Ark... 
SpHngHeld.Ohio.. 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma.  wa«h 

Haverhill,  Mate  . . . 
Spokane,  Wash 


a  $618, 660 

1,341,208 

«686,972 

/803,M3 

A  437, 834 

»"  672, 567 

«  598, 278 

« 1,048, 947 

» 1,231,785 

y  1,005, 712 

£647,659 

946,770 

706.005 

<-c664,636 

«'«710.272 

681.483 

//M8,78l 

ii  671, 697 

n  646, 165 

««»»397,148 

<»  639, 223 

891,622 

<}9650,146 

482,800 

•0*864,793 

1^373,644 

682,377 

248.375 

441. 3K9 

221, 186 

461,445, 

wo  786, 129, 

dr«932,825 

**A817.fr«6 

000  869,959 


Receipts. 

Cash  on 

hand  at  be- 
ginning of 

Loans. 

fiscal  year. 

$32,858 

$399,468 

'■391,190 

157.120 

65,193 

33,415 

115.311 

153,944 

<94.393 

3,509 

223,324 

351.569 

o  82,118 

75.010 

77.607 

,           250,000 

214,946 

795,683 

194,217 

1.065,087 

76,890 

485,000 

182,497 

625.000 

«« 195, 837 

54,458 

•280,475 

313. 61C 

193,749 

427. 00( 

161,714 

161.  frit 

09162,595 

172.741 

123,866 

11.489 

42,810 

107.  (M6 

68.062 

61,380 

60,325 

84.743 

661.353 

179.606 

81.355 

18.561 

388.000 

2.279 

319,924 

67,4««J 

45,630 

»«e82.476 

8,90tl 

126,500 

183,792 

100.000 

19, 142 

24,969 

130,336 

198.040 

428. 840 

«*'<'126.723 

<'/ 84.436 

236,000 

151,067 

Total. 


a$1.060.fn 

«-l,W».51* 

«775,.')«J 

/l,072,«ei 

J5S5,7J& 

wl.247.44U 

i»755.4Ub 

••l,376,fe*, 

»  2. 242.4141 

ir2.2S5,01ff 

«l.a09,5l^ 

1,663,267 

oa965,9t» 

re  1,168. 621 

«•*  1,331. 021 

895.037, 

**8»4,lir 

ii70&.9a2 

i'e96.au 

••■1455.210 

«»650.9a«, 

1.587,718' 

«  811, 107, 

889.421 

Ml  1.176. 996 

y431.(i» 

«r»710,4JO 

378.781 

725.  IW 

265,297 

779.830 

///I,  069.548 
iii  1.137, 082 
oool,021.016i 


a  Including  $61,278  received  from  State  for  schools. 

b  Not  including  $1 18.964  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

<7  Including  $131,776  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

d  Including  $138,629  ciu^h  in  sinking  fund. 

« Including  $37,792  received  from  State  for  schools. 

/  Including  $63,789  received  from  State  for  schools. 

fir  Including  $135,316  State  and  county  tax. 

ft  Including  934,488  received  from  State  for  schools. 

'Including  $6,832  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

i Including  $C4,488  received  from  State  for  schools  and  $5,832  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

A;  Not  including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

f  Including  $3,689  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
«•  Including  $12,715  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

n  Including  $39,081  received  from  State  for  schools. 

o Including  $6,555  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

p Including  $39,081  received  from  State  for  schools  and  $6,555  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

9  $67,700  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

r  Not  including  $57,700  ptiid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

a  Including  $7,166  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

i  Data  are  for  9  months. 

u  Including  $39,821  received  from  State  for  si-hools. 

V  Including  $116,098  SUte  and  county  tax. 

w  Including  $19,291  received  from  State  for  schools. 

cr  Including  $207,194  State  and  county  tax. 

y  Including  amount  received  from  State  for  schools. 

« Including  $27,243  received  from  State  for  schools  and  library, 
oa  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
1^  Including  $18,738  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
cc  Including  $18,447  received  from  State  for  schools, 
drf  Not  including  $100,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
f*  Including  $73,266  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 
//  Including  $16,389  received  from  State  for  schools. 
m  Including  $65,670  cash  In  sinking  fund. 
M  Including  $16,389  received  from  State  fdr  schools  and  $65,670  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
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Table  XXIII.— SITMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUREft-Oontinued. 


Expend  I  turen. 


For  constmction  and  other  capital 

outlay. 
Loan.i 

Total. 

Other  than 

luanM  repaid. 

repaid. 

$291,713 

$73,632 

$365,346 

370,670 

129,258 

499,928 

253.436 

10,000 

263.436 

9404.638 

92,444 

9497.082 

80.524 

21.963 

102,487 

385.828 

124,015 

459,843 

162,747 

260.000 

r 162, 747 

V  806, 813 

r 558, 818 

;r  626. 215 

681,000 

Jc  1.307, 215 

»IS,817 

831. 121 

1,174.938 

527,964 

77.500 

606,464 

286,162 

532.500 

818,662 

834,941 

38,761 

373,702 

311.035 

*«123,573 

d(f434,ti08 

228.584 

57,982 

286.566 

105,035 

168,590 

273,625 

231,323 

150,954 

382.277 

197.270 

«f  5.012 

**  202, 312 

110,046 

98,888 

208,934 

im  97.658 

60,000 

im 167, 658 

169,263 

8,590 

177,853 

i¥>240,606 

038.  r30 

IV  879, 236 

170,811 

S7,Mb 

208,356 

rr  92, 90i 

345,500 

rr  438, 404 

w  249. 994 

260,000 

rr  609, 991 

96.457 

18,025 

114,482 

52,250 

163,252 

215,602 

aw  34, 415 

72,000 

«r  106, 415 

183,757 

4,630 

188,387 

29,354 

W*  24, 331 

W*  53, 685 

81,724 

186,629 

267,353 

227,963 

66.966 

294,929 

191,109 

191, 109 

«*  301, 211 

"Vn2i8,*556 

»»Mi»m  614, 761 

241,882 

79,965 

321,837- 

For  mainte- 
nance and 
operatfon. 


6  $417, 673 

1,006,551 
442,985 
474.610 
1:372.229 
550.042 
448,155 
694,289 
829.422 
843.462 
423,469 
791,961 
363,836 
416,932 
686,392 
470,810 
375.627 
466,822 
419.033 
249,353 
350,259 
636,042 
443,110 

M 431, 617 
664,189 
276,085 
438.783 

W  232. 510 
«w  388, 561 
198,953 
407,480 
456,150 
698,a'>4 
675, 685 
647,330 


Total  exclud 

ing  loans 

repaid. 


b  $709. 386 

1.377,221 

696,421 

9  879,148 

4:462,753 

886,870 

610.902 

r  1,003. 102 

*  1,455, 637 

1,187.279 

961,433 

1.078.113 

698.776 

726.967 

914.976 

675,845 

606,850 

664,092 

529,079 

iw  347, 01 1 

519,522 

19876,618 

613,921 

<*  624, 521 

rr  914, 183 

371,542 

491.033 

« 266. 925 

«w  572, 808 

228,307 

489,204 

684.113 

889.46:{ 

W*  876, 896 

789.218 


Total  includ 

ing  loans 

repaid. 


«•  $783, 018 
1.606,479 
706,421 
9971,592 
*  474, 716 
1,009,886 
r  610. 902 
r  1,253. 102 
2  2, 186, 637 
2,018,400 
1,028,933 
1,610.613 
737,637 
(«850,640 
9?2,968 
744,436 
767,804 
Ut  669, 134 
627,967 
w« 407. Oil 
628,112 
JV  1,614, 278 
651,466; 
"870, 021 ! 
rr  1,174, 183 
389,667 
654,285 
«2  338, 925 
o»t57fi,938 
6W»262,638 
674,833 
751,079 
889,463 
miNml,090,446 
869,1731 


Cash  on 

hand  at  end 

of  fiscal 

year. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


ri67,958 

<f  383, 089 

69,169 

101.306 

161.020 

237.566 

•  144.504 

123.462 

106,777 

246.616 

180.616 

42,654 

N»  217, 763 

808,081 

858.063 

150.602 

'< 126, 313 

37,818 

68,064 

48,199 

122,816 

73.440 

159,641 

19.400 

2,813 

41,466 

66,198 

39,856 

148,243 

12,669 

104.987 

413.890 

009170,086 

mm  46. 636 

151,843 


< 'Including $80,816  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

J  J  Including  amount  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 

tk  Not  including  $54,000  paid  out  of  sinlcing  fund. 

'  {Including  $28,634  received  from  State  for  schools  and  library. 
mm  Including  $29,573  received  from  State  for  schools. 

im  Including  $2,082  State  tax. 

oo  Including  $18,687  received  from  State  for  schools. 

pp  Including  $67,158  State  and  county  tax. 

9Q  Including  $23,291  received  from  State  for  schools. 

rr  Not  including  $23,733  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

••  Not  including  $94,060  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

a  Not  including  $117,793  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

NM  Including  $11,202  received  from  State  for  schools. 

rr  Including  $48,407  State  tax. 
wic  Including  $19,368  orders  in  transition. 

azNot  including  $10,691  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

Mr  Not  including  $45,876  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

««  Not  including  $56,567  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 
aaa  Not  including  $24,431  expended  bV  State  and  county  for  schools. 
bbb  Not  including  $7,050  paia  out  of  sinking  fund. 
fee  Including  $88,449  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 
(Ml  Including  $79,854  received  from  State  for  schools. 
«'« Including  $1,131  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

///  Including  $79,354  received  from  State  for  schools  and  $1,131  caxh  in  sinking  fund. 
009  Including  $7,213  ca^h  in  sinking  fund. 
hhh  Including  $12,521  received  from  State. 
'"Including $6,100 cash  in  sinking  fund. 

JJJ  Including  $12,621  received  from  State  and  $5,100  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
iMc  Including  $38,615  State  and  county  tax. 
Ill  Not  including  $70,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
mmm  including  $38,515  State  and  county  tax.  out  not  including  $70,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
rmn  Including  $10,746  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
ooo  Including  $59,404  received  from  State  for  schools. 


71 
72 
78 
74 

76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
101 
106 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
1*23 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


CiUes. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Balem,  Ma^s 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield.  Ill 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  MasH 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knox  ville.  Tenn 

Schenectady.  N.  Y 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford,m 

Taunton.  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.  V 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Jolict,lll 


Receipts. 

Actual  in- 
come for  the 
fiscal  year. 

i 

Cash  on 
hand  at  be- 
ginning of 
fiscal  year. 

1 

a  9148. 614 

Loans. 

Total. 

$480,533 

1 
rt $629, 177' 

529.996 

60,050 

$72,494 

662.  .S40 

393,789 

52,629 

85,500 

481,8lSi 
*854,663^ 

/566,936 

a  167, 6:^2 

119,995 

fc 750, 806 

13,735 

441,038 

*  1.206, 578 

m 273, 140 

39,975 

228,060 

"  541, 17a 

»581.15T 

121,748 

80,127 

11783,082 

/>  345. 465 

9119,802 

190,402 

r655.6(» 

'603,469 

152,891 

118, 150 

f 869. 510 

M  457, 793 

128,940 

« 581, 733 

473, 594 

65,009 

69.209 

607,812 

r 623, 383 

122,819 

633.000 

t' 1,379, 202 

w  306, 8-26 

27,421 

212,500 

i«'546,747> 

cW  237, 154 

*-«'40,594 

32,101 

// 309, 8491 

749,263 

66.026 

862,500 

1,177,789 

467. 727 

**  126, 165 

140,270 

ft*  784. 162 

1,416,M3 

138,087 

1,068,800 

2,616,930 

677.301 

75,330 

30,965 

683,596 

690,377 

64,932 

246,021 

1,001.330 

rr  267, 989 

79 

48,250 

rr  316, 318 

318,883 

176,648 

312,945 

808.476 

J»  708, 601 

W95,664 

635.800 

«1, 439, 465 

683,328 

rrc  178, 789 

<'«•<•  762, 117 

891,498 

14.657 

213, 196 

619,351 

637,999 

45,866 

514,300 

1,198,165 

**fc388,648 

129,729 

158,061 

ft**  676,388 

nun, 425 

mmm  97, 156 

"""100,000 

000  908,581 

rrr  368, 777 

90,693 

63.600 

rrr  523, 070 

"'431,690 

120.327 

16, 101 

'"668,118 

»««M2»t.464 

14,985 

60.000 

««  849. 449 

653.810 

98,319 

40,454 

692.083^ 

417,408 

108,343 

32,000 

667.761 

n Including  830,435  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

b  Including  $32,701  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

<'Not  including  $60,167  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

dNot  including  $23,873  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

«  Not  including  $84,040  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

/  Including  $13,726  received  from  State  for  schools. 

0 Including  $36,382  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

fclficluding  $13,?25  received  from  State  for  .schools  and  $36,332  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

i  Not  including  $3,168  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

i Including  $^14,829  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

*  Including  $15,624  received  from  State. 

I  Including  $41,811  State  and  county  tax. 
»n  Including  $24,197  received  from  State  for  schools. 

"Including  $16,952  received  from  State  for  schools. 

o Including  $112,725  State  and  county  tax. 

l» Including  $24,430  n^ceived  from  State  for  schools. 

^Including  $57,937  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

r  Including  $24,430  received  from  State  for  schools  and  $57,937  cash  !n  sinking  fund. 

« Including  $57,813  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

t  Including  $26,155  received  from  State  for  schools. 

N  Including  $25,68:1  received  from  State  for  schools. 

V Including  $9,581  received  from  State. 

»*' Including  $24,930  received  from  State  for  schools. 

x Including  $7,097  State  tax. 

V  Not  including  $5,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

z  Intrluding  $7,097  State  tax,  but  not  including  $.5,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
na  Not  including  $13,645  paid  out  of  sinking  iund.  but  including  $5,597  paid  out  of  sinking  fund 
which  can  not  Ijc  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

W' Including  $7,097  Stale  tax  and  $5,597  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
various  items  of  expenditure,  but  not  including  $13,646  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

«•<•  Including  $7,097  State  tax  and  $5,597  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
various  Items  of  expenditure,  but  not  including  $18,645  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
tit  Including  $26,816  received  from  State  for  schools. 
t***  Including  $9,093  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

//  Including  $26,816  received  from  State  for  schools  and  $9,093  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
0V  Including  $2,944  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
fth  Including  State  and  county  tax. 
i  t  Not  including  $10,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

JJ  Including  State  and  county  tax.  but  not  Including  $10,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund, 
ft* Including  $9,256  cash  in  sinking  fund, 
n  Including  $9,270  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
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Table  XXIII.— SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES— Concluded. 


] 

Expenditures. 

— 

-     - 

Cash  on 
hand  attend 

For  construction  and  other  capital 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

ouiiay. 

For  mainte- 
nance and 

ToUil  e-xclud- 
ing  loans 

Total  includ- 
ing loans 

of  fiscal 

year. 

ber 

Other  than 

Loans 

Tnfjil 

operation. 

repaid. 

repaid. 

■^VfA  • 

loans  repaid. 

repaid. 
$40,238 

X  VIUI. 

$401,415 

$471,799 

''$157,378 

$80,146 

rO,384 

$131,561 

106 

189,895 

*-71,?24 

c261,619 

d 341, 216 

d631.111 

«•  602. 835 

59, 7a5 

107 

89,  W3 

63,600 

153,543 

•276,387 

366,330 

429,930 

51,888 

108 

299,637 

<  73, 330 

« 372, 967 

806,262 

6a5,899 

f 679, 229 

J  175,334 

109 

a70,251 

480,670 

/  650, 921 

662,354 

1722,605 

U, -2113. -275 

•2,303 

110 

113,474 

146,720 

260,194 

223,237 

336,711 

4S3, 431 

57. 744 

111 

0  177,394 

68,200 

o 245, 594 

4n,r27 

o  648. 521 

o  716, 7-21 

66,311 

112 

U0,881 

106,500 

257,  :«i 

233,105 

3H3,9S6 

490,  Am 

«  165, 183 

113 

207,  W6 

110,6*4 

318,279 

342,644 

550, 2X9 

6«'«,9'23 

•208,587 

114 

169,289 

4,000 

173,289 

344,563 

613,852 

617,852 

63,881 

115 

97,669 

81.874 

179,543 

875,040 

472,709 

654,58;i 

53,229 

116 

92,822 

440,000 

632,822 

669,776 

752,597 

1.192,597 

186,605 

117 

jr  178, 555 

V 124, 000 

5  302,555 

«w  238, 844 

W'417,399 

cc  541, 399 

10,945 

118 

47.603 

32.000 

79,603 

204,653 

252, '256 

•284. '256 

W  25, 593 

119 

AA  229, 446 

n  350, 025 

yy  579, 471 

570, 162 

*A  799. 608 

>y  1,1 19, 633 

28,156 

120 

217,460 

46,88:1 

•264,343 

323,487 

640,917 

587,830 

n  146, 332 

121 

mm  557, 703 

896,000 

mm  1,452,703 

1,043,179 

wm  1,600,8X2 

»«w2,495,882 

1*21, 018 

122 

111,461 

101134,835 

»Di246,296 

ooBGO,mi 

00  472,325 

H>607,  KiO 

76,436 

1*23 

ot253,935 

211,000 

OT  464, 935 

488,955 

OT 742, 890 

OT  953. 890 

47,410 

124 

•*13.276 

n  45, 250 

«m58,525 

ri  •257,3*21 

270,696 

tt3\b,M(ri 

472 

125 

iCTo290,817 

179,518 

i«r  470, 3:^5 

265,451 

mc  666, '268 

Mw  735, 786 

72,690 

126 

««  300, 273 

631,700 

aria93I,973 

485,557 

ami  785,  K^) 

«« 1,4 17.  .530 

''W'*21,935 

1*27 

119,311 

71,202 

190,513 

408,734 

528,015 

599,*247 

«*W  16*2, 870 

1*28 

82,996 

241,000 

323,996 

278, 168 

361,151 

602, 151 

17,197 

129 

eee321,0<?2 

///354,000 

J«W675,062 

AA*462,a56 

iiil^.AlS 

iii  1,137,  11 M 

60,747 

130 

l.'i9,551 

64,779 

224, 3:« 

330,711 

490, 2liM 

.%'>5.047 

121,291 

131 

/W91,744 

80,903 

iW  172, 647 

iW  51*2, 980 

/W  604, 7*24 

nvmh(t'27 

•m22^2,954 

132 

*««81,607 

30,385 

»»» 111,992 

«i»«345,922 

«i»»427.5'29 

»«»»457,9M 

89,764 

133 

95,091 

63,907, 

158,998 

286,881 

381,972 

445,879 

122,239 

134 

12,728 

67,000 

69,728 

261,728 

277, 456 

3;M.456 

14,993 

135 

293,100 

62*430 

293,100 

31*2,843 

605.913 

606,943 

86.140 

136 

126,866 

189,296 

237,850 

364,716 

4*27, 146 

130,606 

137 

mm  Including  $97,221  State  and  county  tax. 

im  Not  including  $49,633  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

oo  Not  including  $79,694  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

ivNot  including  $129.3*27  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

OT  Including  $93,293  State  and  county  tax. 

rr  Including  $49,^231  received  fn>m  State  and  county  for  schools. 

<•  Notincluding  expenditures  for  sewers  included  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

If  Not  including  $9,000  paid  our  of  sinking  fund. 

tni  Not  including  expenaitures  for  sewers  included  in  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion and  $9,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

tn;  Including  expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers. 
«w  Including  $;«,879  county  tax. 

u  Including  $41,619  received  from  State. 

w  Including  $96,331  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

*z  Including  $41,619  received  fpom  State  and  $95,331  cosh  in  sinking  fund. 
aaa  Including  $36,661  State  and  county  tax. 
bbb  Including  $1,315  cash  in  sinking  fund, 
ceo  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
ddU  Including  $3,186  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
«<e  Including  $47,580  State  and  county  tax. 
///  Not  including  $72,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

0119  Including  $47,580  State  and  county  tax,  out  not  iflcluding  $72,300  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
MUi  Not  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 
<fi Including  $47,580  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  expenaiturea  for  street  sprinkling, 
paid  for  by  property  owners. 

JJJ  Including  $47,680  State  and  countv  tax,  but  not  including  $72,800  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  and 
expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  propertv  owners. 
JbU;  Including  $13,869  received  from  State  lor  scnools. 

1 1 1  Including  $25,150  received  from  State  for  schools  and  income  of  school  district  extending  beyond 
city  limits. 
mmm  Including  $1,405  cash  in  sinking  fund  and  cash  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits, 
mtfi  Including  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

ooo Including  $'25,160  received  from  State  for  schools.  $1,405  cash  in  sinking  fund,  and  income  of 
school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

ppp  Including  expenditures  for  scnool  district  extending  bevond  city  limits. 

OT^i  Including  $17,419  cash  in  sinking  fund  and  cash  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

rrr  Including  $8,724  received  from  State  for  schools. 

•«•  Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

tit  Including  $16,139  received  from  State  for  schools. 

WW  Including  128,076  received  from  State  and  county  for  schools. 


BULLETIN    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR. 
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..      HpinphiB.tciin... 

Sh    Hcnnlon,!^ 

M  I  Liivrell.Man 

40  1  AI)«ny,N.V 

11  CombridKE.Mius.. 
fl\  Porlland.OrcK.. 
n     AllanU.Oa 

41  araDdRaplilii,MI 
4A  '  Dkjrtoa.Ohln. 
4B     RIchmnnd.VB.... 
47     Nuhvltle.Tvnn . . 

IK  I  ewIUcWiuh 

49  I  Hanfoid.tknn.. 

M     Reading.  Pa 

&I     Wilmington. IKI'-- 

1i     Camden, N.J 

Kt    TrvnIon.N.J 

M     Bridxepnrt.ConD 

id  >  Lynn,  Has 

<■  IncludlDR  tl.S.V.iUD,  Coll 

A  IncludlnB  taM.coo.  "  " 

<  Including  ll.IiU.W 

'IncliidiiiKJallH, 

rlTirludlniicaiili  in  cuunty  Ireiaury. 

/IncludinRlWiS.TOO.InvcslmeDl  of  county. 

*  Inrluiniig  iMOS.TOO.  iDvcntmeiil  of  I'dunty,  but  nul  liivludinK  srp< 
'  Iiicludlnji  Ilbniriiii.  ]nlU>,  btnpltals,  axylumi,  and  liall  ot  justlri^. 
J  Ilii'ludnl  in  olhrr  a.wU<. 

I  itirludlnic  laiKl  aiirl  liuildlnn  lor  police  depcrtnieiil  and  Jails. 
■•  liii'ludecriD  land  iiid  bulMlnn  tor  city  lialT 
■  Ini'liidlnKapparalUH.  Etc..  farlalK 
""   " '"    '-—--'--'    lid  bnlldfne",  lull  ltn'ludiii([  afijiaratui,  cti'.. 


Pine 


ludiDK  la 
ludlngbt 


jaili  and  fliu  dupanmi 


uid  quarlen  lor  2  tin 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 
Table  XXIV,— ASSETS  (1). 


[Qcludlng  headquanen and  quitrti^n [or  2 lire companiia.  Included  Inland  and  buildings  to' 

land  and  buildings  (or  pollus  dipaitment, 

„ ind  buildings. 

ludlng  land  and  bulldrnKs  lor  fire  dcparlmenl. 

--" —  '---■  ind  bulldlHKB  lor  flru  depanmcnl,  and  apparatua,  clc.,  lor  Jails. 


udini  lanil  and  bulldlnEs  for  firv  departmcnl,  and  app 
uiled  In  land  a.nd  buildings  fop  police  deparLmcnl. 

"ding  Und  and  buildings  lor  library. 

uding  land  and  bulldlnxs  lor  pollvo  deparunent. 
iudingland  and  biiildluiis  tor  art  gallerliH,  museums,  etc 
lading  markets  and  land  Httd  building!  lur  police  deparir 
ludecTln  land  and  buildlnga  loi  fire  department. 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (2). 


Mar-  ' 
ginal! 
num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

IH 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

a'» 

'M 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

4r> 

46 
47 
4H 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 


Cities. 


Libraries. 


Lanaamll,^?^f' 
buildings.  "PP^j"^^"*' 


New  Yorlc,  N.  Y $l.aX),000 

ChicaKO.  Ill 2,076.076 

Fhiludel phia.  Fa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 233.839 


3. 194. 800 

350,000 

44,485 


Boston,  Ma.'^s 

Baltimore,  M«i 

rievelancl,  Ohio... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

San  Franeiwo.  Cal j        (•/) 

(Mncinnati,  Oliio 560, 000 

Fitt^burR,  Fa .fl, 200, 771 

New  Orleans,  La 66, 000 

Detroit,  Mich ,      373,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis '    (;800,000 

Washington.  D.  C ' 

Newark.  N.J '      418,000 

Jersey  City,  N.J 268,000 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn |      361,626 

Frovidenee,  R.  I 


$231,000 
397,336 
293. 101 
133.800 
2,057,000 
243. 121 
190,461 


152,750 
210,000 
300,000 

in 

•  98,000 
130,000 
500,000 

(") 
175,935 

«63,000 
110,000 
100,000 
300,000 
106,500 
<•  162. 985 


Indianat»oIis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Faul,  Minn 

RtK'hester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Tole<lo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Fa 

C4)himbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Svracusi*,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Faterson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Soranton,  Fa 

liowell.  Mass 

Anjany,N.Y 

(Cambridge,  Mass 

Fortland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,CJa '      200,000 

(jrand  Rapids,  Mich I    ir.52,000 

Dayton,  Ohio 600,000 

Richmond,  Va I 

Nashville,  Tenn | 

Seattle,  Wash | 

Hartford,  Conn ' 

Reading,Fa I       25,500 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden, N.J ,       «5,000 

Trenton,N.J 115,000 

Bridgeport,  Conn |      200, 000 

Lynn,  Mass 250,000 


28:j,265 

<•  160, 000 

52,500 

178,000 

220,813 

25,000 

87,000 

86,630 


Total. 


14,281,000 
2,473.412 
29:*,  101 
367.639 
5,^51,800 
593, 121 
2»1,939 


M3,266 

1,360,771 

117,500 

551,000 

tfl,020,813 

25,000 

6a5,000 

351.630 


Art  galleriefl,  musenniA.  et^. 


Land  and     Appara- 
buildingH.     tua,  etc. 


ToUl. 


r22,743,000   S1,S90.000  $24,633,000 


(") 


(«») 


{b, 


(*) 


i 351, 626 


1(K),000 
200,000 


186,000 


lll,t?28 

144,585 

V29,000 

35,000 

56,000 

72,716 

150,000 

60,974 

103,000 

80.000 

62,000 

36,000 

70,000 

40,000 

c  153, 732 

87,558 


42,400 
62,500 


264, 378 
38-1,585 
429,000 
<36,000 

/ 161, 000 
202,716 
660,000 
< 60. 974 
278. 93.5 

/ 143,000 
162,000 
135,000 
370,000 
146,500 

«'316,717 
<87,658 


(/) 


(/) 


(/) 


(*) 


147,187  !       U47, 187 


w.ooo 


15,700 


45,7W» 


(«•) 


{f*) 


(frl 


202,400 
262,500 


66,000    252,000 


50,000 
69,641 
71,360 


250,000 

*  121, 641 

571,360 


37,090 


23,750 


10,000 

30,500 

40.000 

liM.llS 


37,090 


49,260 


aa  1,5, 000 
145,500 
240,000 
434,113 


(/) 


(/) 


(/» 


(") 


10,000         uo.ooo 


1 


a  Included  in  police  department, 
fe  Included  in  parks. 
(? Including  art  galleries,  museums,  etc 
dNot  reported, 
e  Included  in  city  hall. 
/Included  in  libraries. 

a  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 
AIncludefl  In  land  and  buildin^rs  for  libraries. 
'Not  including  land  and  buildings, 
i Included  in  asvlums,  almshouses,  etc. 
^Included  in  other  assets. 
I  Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 

m  Including  bath  nouses  and  bathing  pools  and  beaches. 
M Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIKS. 
T*BI,S  XXTV.— ASSETS  m. 


IMrbi. 

I^ndand 

inga. 

«,. 

Uar- 

Land  and 

buildings. 

Appan- 
tuB,etc 

ToUl. 

iffs;; 

Total. 

^" 

API«™- 

Tola]. 

SS- 

"lifts 

3,Sn,312 

,,.8,™ 

SESTtiW 

B,2a8,S2Z 
2,A19,2I> 

US.fiOO 
1,(I5»,«00 

i;SJ8;857 

02.569,600 
2,18s,  313 

'ssilsoo 
ai  2,(100 

1.575,300 

mow 
C) 
160.000 

900,000 

i.Molooo 

j«:2w 

439.609 

li 

MS6,000 
195,000 

3341600 

*«3T,86G 
I,3«3.03a 

'su.ooo 

BOO.  47: 

11 

22,16! 
3.W 

890 
030 

683 
000 

«e4 

S12 

"ir 

lao.ooo 

10,000 

160,000 

1130.  OOO 

(J) 

1,006,000 

i 

318,079 

3a.3W 

3W,283 

m 

H) 

(0 

877,000 

21,D0D 

901. 000 

69,000 

10,000 

09 

no 

100 

i 

lee 

•                100 

no 

«4 
00 

no 
lOO 

m 

lou 

m 
m 

»■> 
no 

„.,J00 
;l*».32B 

■A'm 

«^:u 

^'«. 

13.666 
175,  «00 

6,000 

70,000 

48,600 
245,000 

12 

S! 

111 

5! 

364,871 
150;000 

^•:ffi 

sa 

BBS 
21^550 

1 

slooo 

2^000 
l.K» 

loiooo 

,200 
■A  000 

' 

.'Mi.aoo 
136.  e» 

?r 

575,' HW 
M88,»66 

n 

(") 

(")    ;    (p) 

Tjr 

,r 

78.000 

22 

8 

i:i 

Sj 

30,000 

5.000 

36,000 

■X 

S 

i? 

R 

74,781 

7.078 

81,867 

28 

as 

ll'oUD 

1 
i: 

10.  DM) 

no,  000 

P 

"9.600 

"600 

'10,000 

u 

8 

13 

100,000 

32,600 

132,600 

Si 

Si 

is 

27,000 

200 

27,200 

si 

1 

8,000 
2,000 

» 

^Included  In  apparatus  etc..  lor  police  deparLmeii 

p  Included  In  tlly  hall  and  police  depnrunent. 

llDcludedlnboapltaK 

■■Included  in  land  and  buildings  (or  whools. 

( lAOd  for  ille,  and  bookH,  npparalut.  civ. 
..._-,..j.j  . ..V u^  reltinnalorles,  eli;. 


'Bui  IdlDEa  only: 

nHotlncludlnsl.. 

Ulncludine  land  lor  llbrar 

198— No.  4iJ— 02 


linga  Tor  flredepartment- 

ided  In  land  and  buildings  lor  parka. 
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BULI-ETIX    OF   THE    DEPABTMEfTT    OF    LABOR. 


Ti»:.«  XXIV.— .iSSFT?  -3 


Mar 

nam- 
ber. 


Cttits*. 


H'l^itAK 


AsyhnDs.  AtaB5boo9ea,  etr. 


LavA 


Tot*L 


LAod 

and       Appara- 
baild-      tus  etc. 

iotss>. 


Dorkf 


Toe*]. 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i* 

9 
10 
]] 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21  t 
22 

23  ' 

24  I 

25  ! 
25  t 

27  j 

28  ' 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38  . 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


New  York.  X.  Y ».:i  3 

Chicawro.  Ii: l^"*. 

Philaa»:phi*.  l-a I.2T" 

St,  I>MiL*.  Mo lyv- 

B<*ton.  Ma.*j« 'I 

BaltinM.iv.  iM 

CleveUnd,  r>hi" IM. 

BoflkJo.  N.  Y 31. 

S*n  Fran«l'*«-o.  ral > 

Cinrinnati,  Ohio 1.210. 

Pitt^bun?,  F* 7^. 

Sew  Orlean-s.  La 


.T*JO 
4»7 


16.  0*^7 
47.113 


204. OKS 

l,*5O,0OO 

2*^.  ^'^ 

3, -205. 000 


()»>0 


•20. 08.^ 

'I  I 
4^,  *» 
7.-1IJU 


•201.102 

31.1«v> 

l.-2f**.40O 

>*.ouo 


»lja)&.ai5  9100,000   »ly360.flB5  S64.^aLfiw> 

3&.3»: 

l.<9<3,000     192,300  2,075^200  9Sa.AV 

390.000       23,140       413. 1«>  25^.  Mi 

x'>>              ^4)        1,400,000  322.  «i 

•200.000       25.000       225,000  6eO,«» 

4S1,*275       19,457       500.732  447,5* 


tat 
330,000 
t522.123 
85.000 


cat 

w.ooo 

74,500 
5,000 


30.000 

«.:») 

3:3-2, 3».w> 

3H>.0U> 

iVS.;)Li0 

296.000 

>  279. 235 


Detroit,  Miih 2>,0(in  2.000 

Milwaakev.  Wi.* '^.;«o  .=>,000 

Washington.  D.  C 311 .  1*42        20. 3»;:i 

Newark,  N.J 300,  (m)        -^f.  Ow) 

Jersey  Cit v.  N.  J ^A  «>  n.  a*) 

Louisvil  le.  K  r ^Tt ».  tx  •)        'i'*  OUO 

MLnneapoH.-*.  Minn '    27^/2:35  ,       t. 'i 

PTovi<1ence,  R.  I 

[iKlianafM>lifl.  In«i ,    152, 

Kan*«*  City.  Mo 56. 

St,  Paul,  Minn '       i« 

Rochej^ter.  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 27,000 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 5.000  |        2,000 

C'olambus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Maw 462, 075  I      29. 560      491 ,  625 

Syracuse.  N.  Y '      35,000  |  700  i      35,700 

New  Haven,  Conn " 


430.000 

696,623 

90,000 


9356,355 
150,000 


0io,<n6 

25,000 


9  367,161 
175,000 


5flS.OC 
l.dO&OOO 
l,75O.0ft> 

100, «« 


nOO 
QUO 


2S,70O 
11,000 

1,500 
5,000 


181. 20O 
67.000 
»lts8,000 
1,500 
32.000 


110.000 

•20.000 

130,000 

500,  ODD 

373.  .SW 

15.100 

1 

388,994 

7.in5 

• 1 

{**) 

I")       1 

r 

t                                       t 

7,000 


416,292 
"i29,'4i6" 


36,000 

*46.6a2 


452,292 


300, 00»; 


Paterson.  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Loa  Aneeles,  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Screnton.Pa 

Lowell,  Maw 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta.  6a. . .  #. 

Grand  Rapids, Mich.. 

Dayton,  Onlo 

RichmondjVa 

Nashville,  Tenn , 

Seattle.  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa , 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

Lynn,Maj« , 


27, 

70, 

5, 

13, 

(" 
100, 


000 
000 
000 
500 

) 


000 


1,000 

7,161 

500 

1.500 

(") 
7,511 


28,000 

77,161 

5,500 

15,000 

l,'20O 

107, 5U 


(« 
rIO, 

2, 
100, 
12, 
45. 
43, 
60, 

8. 

(" 


) 

000 

500 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


(") 

(«) 

10,000 

500 

500 

2,500 

20,000 

) 


10. 
4. 
8. 
6. 


000 
000 
500 
000 


(«) 


500 

•  10,000 

2,500 

110.000 

12,500 

45,500 

45.500 

80,000 

3,000 

(") 


2.699 

300 

2,000 

1,500 


12,699 
4,300 

10.500 
7,500 


243,913 

147,000 

46.500 


32,862 

10.. '500 

8,541 


169,442 


276,775 

157.500 

55,041 


1^000 


53,000 


I 


I 


200,000 

9140,000 

40.000 


27,962 


19,760 


10.000 
87,600 


1,600 
2,600 


i?127,000    rl6.000 


35,000 

90,800 

119,825 


5.000 
10,249 
10,300 


I 


2.000,000 


227,962 

4140.000 

59.750 


37,625 


40,000 


rl43,000 


20,000 
8,250 
2.600' 


40,000 
100,649 
180.125 


71,800 
'5,066' 


a  Not  reported. 

Mncludlng  cash  in  county  treasury, 
c  Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  city  hall,  not  reported, 
(f  Included  in  city  hall. 
« Included  in  ferries  and  bridges. 
/Including  docks  and  wharves. 
9  Including  Jails. 
*  Distributing  system  only. 
'  Included  In  other  oHscts. 
J  Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 

A- Including  apparatUM,  etc..  for  city  hall,  police  aud  Are  departments,  schools,  libraries,  woi^- 
houses,  refonnatories,  etc.,  and  hospitals. 


STATISTICS    OF   CITIES. 

T*BI,K  XXtV,— ASSETS   (3). 


!tt5.21S,821  > 

ixioooioao 


l.MT.MO 
810,000 

40,000 

2.909.000 
'mo!  000 


I    35,310,099  TiZH.H 

1    33,97i.8M)  rs.ono.ooo 

.   il,5M,6UU  I 

'    l&!D3a[8»6  '. 
U.im  .    8^449^811 

'.  "a,!ix>,ii»  '. 

5.868,16- 


MI,300 

'.    tB6l]039 
40!il00 

w.ooo 

oils,  000 

i.'moM' 

330,000 


;.T(«.6»I 


.    112,008   . 

.    'm.Hxi 

'.  "'i5,'o66' '. 


■  1 1^390.601 
», 371, 103 
7,787,667 

7!020!830 

s!«7!« 

J.5M,« 

9.6n.tm 

3[79fl!l>l, 
*»,63Z 
ro.lM 


'  Included  In  parlis, 

MlDcludlni  workhoiwe*,  relonnatortea.  etc.,  and  aayluma,  aim 
n  iDcluded^ln  Loepltals. 
« Including  apparatus.  el<',.  fnri'lly  hall. 
PiDCluded  Inland  and  buildings  lor  cll<  hall. 
11  Land  only;  building)  owntd  and  almelioun  controlled  by  ix 


I  Not  Including  appan 
"  Included  In  asylums, 
r  Including  hospitals. 
«■  Including  m — ' 


id  buildings  lor  parka. 
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T*»:i  IXn.— ASiiET^    1 


lUr- 

final 

ber.| 


56 
hi 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

Iw 

66 

67 

68 

09 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

7M  I 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

fM 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

m» 

110 


CiUCT. 


Oakland^Cal fH-V^ 

Lawrence,  M»— ^.IM 

New  B*^foni.  M***. .  6T.  3?> 

De*  Moines,  h  *  « 312.  «•* 

Springfield.  Ma«-  ....  346. 245 

Somerville,  Uas*  ....  24,  3:h 

Troy.S.Y 3,ViS 

Hoboken.X-J TT.^In 

Evansville.  Ind 42, 6W 

Manch€s*ter,  N.  n . . . .  1*1. 91» 

rti(«,N.Y *c?,92:: 

Peoria,  ni r.j.  «»7x . 

rharierton.  S.  C 43.  ♦^i? 

Savannah.  f;a '>.3l** 

Salt  Lake (Mtf.riah.  ZJl.Tl.": 

San  Antonio,  Tex 2»iT.  i^-'vl 

DuIuth.Minn 244.410 

Erie.Pa 69.1t9 

EliziiU'th.N.J 101.  :SV. 

Wilke*baiTP,  Pa -^T.SSl 

KansHflC'ity,  Kan««...  237.  ^V> 

Harrii^burK.  Pa 137.  Sjs 

Portland,  Me VL\.ih2 

Yonkcni,N.Y 105,777 

Norfolk^  Va 246,616 

Waterbory.Conn 180,616 

Holyoke,  Maw *  4'2, 6.'>4 

Fort  Wayne,  In«!  ....  199, 0!^ 

Yoongrtown.Ohio  ..  308.081 

Hooston.Tex '  358.063 

CoTington,  Ky '  150.602 

45, 497 


Y.. 


Akron,  Ohio 
Dalian,  Tex.... 
Saginaw,  Mich 
Lancaster.  Pa.. 
Lincoln,  Nebr  . 
Brockton,  MaxM 
Bingham  ton,  N 

Augusta,  6a 

Pawtucket.R.] 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile.Ala 

Birmingham, Ala  ... 

Little  Rock,  Arl£ 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Oalveaton.Tex 

Tacoma,  Waah 

Haverhill,  Maw 

Spokane,  Waah 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy.  HI 

South  Bend,  Ind .... 


37.818 
68,  OM 
48,199 

122.816 
73,440 

159,641 
19,400 
2,813 
41.466, 
66,198- 
39,856! 

148,243: 
12,659 

104,987! 

413,890 

162.872 
35,890 

151,843 

124.677 
59,705 
51,888 

130,605 
2,303 


r'>rT4- 
Laxea. 


OKi4iax>d 
brnd*  in 

linking 

fOIML 


cftjhan. 


fnmfa. 


bofki-       tOBt 


r  9.  i^ 

256  M4 

Jlvtxl 

196.  4J> 

342.  *0* 

39.734 

r^  rn> 

IIV^CH 
67..V>4 

M.ei^ 

'  io.579 
9.  :ir, 

29,253 

1.214.750 

152,645 

28.i.=iO 
139..V23 

11.813 
475.000 

27,400 
219.113 
731,112 
124,111 

76,929. 
156,443 

36.261 

12.000 


195,000 


•«» 

»#»1.290        SI,€S7     fill, 
9^*v»3       117.100       141. 

73,4> 'fivQOO 

ni.03J 11S,000 

^OOD        C2.2S0 

25.416         3^^0»      300.000 

97.9&4 '110,000 

53,77:^ SO.00O 

350.W» 17D.00O 

128,000 

500 

50.000 

40,000 

3W *566,127 

91.775 #210,000, 

138,629 1100,000. 

234,425 '  Ml25,000 

477 •4S,0QO 

15,6H9 M30.000 

20.000 

119.366 1 

113,  M7    '200.000 
(      125,000 

'       («)        I 

!      170.000 

630.571 '    r4&4.000| 

18,738 1     rJO.OOO 

11,509 ! I 

350.000 '    •400,000 


1,414,873 

361.498 

443.670 

74.877 


342,196 
10,000 
243. 4 t8 
257, 101 
13.285 
606,454 
282,190 
7,030 


256.500 


14.374  , 

80,816 14,50W 

200,6(23 ]09.G0q 

65,832 170.000 

565.000  1,720        30,000 

49,407 #40,000 

360,6961 wSSCOOO 

60,000 M75.000 

16,744 • '   110.000* 

24,466    666,022    19,156    81.165 

85,674     116.153. *  101. 100 

89,068 96,000 

37,500 ;   (*) 

8,014 ' !  00  225.000 

19,002     26,294 '  *26,000 

11,143 ' *f  225, 000 

430,693 
368,756 
184,830 
510, 164 
58,198, 
98,512 
79,236 
13,968 
186,991 


1,111,703 e*  100, 000 

44,239 a8l5,421 

51,730' 09110,000 


474,553 


32,701  . 

32,536. 
121,799. 

44,829,. 
296,1721 


164,532 


<< 124,000 

182,500 

<f85,000 

A 100. 000 

IM6.000 

<f85,000 


Salem,  Maw 

0  Not  reported. 

fr  Inchiaing  police  department  and  jails. 

<<  I  Deluded  in  city  hall. 

<f  Including  iai  Is. 

f  Including  land  and  buildings  for  Jails. 

/  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  Jails. 

ff  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  Jails. 

h  Including  Jails  and  land  anri  buildings  for  police  department. 

'  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

/Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

/t  Including  land  and  buildings  for  library. 

1  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

m  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  headquarters  for  fire 
N  Not  including  headquarters,  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall, 
o  Including  markeU  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  Jails, 
plnrludtng  Jails,  markets,  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
V  Included  in  other  amels. 
r  Including  police  department. 
•  Land  only,  building  destroyed  by  fire;  including  land  for  markets. 


>4,000 

1.500 

1X7 
10,000 

SO,  000 
1«,000 
10.000 

4.149 

30,000 

/30.0OO 

10,000 

2.00O 

SO,00O 

/7.M1, 

8.911 


ToCaL 


115. 2rr 

142.966 

'701.  OOP 

Ill,7«« 


«'la^oa• 


174,  ]« 

156.  oa» 

*250.50i 
60.  OM 


*6i.\i2r> 

*217,«1! 

uaB.»u 

7.507-  ■I32,5e7^ 


/  5,000 
11,800 

2.000 

6.00O 

5.000 
15.000. 

11>        1 

5,000, 

rl2.000 

r5.000 

5.O0O 

15.000 

KfiOO* 

5,000 

6,119' 

10.000, 

1.600! 

/5,000 

/ 15, 000 

k  12, 000, 

21. 

^boo* 

2.6901        ,^ 

M4,00Oc«229. 

2.000i     *27. 

15,000  <M  240. 

Ml,500//10l.500( 

/4,550j   *S49.9Hd 

/  6. 000^  M  116,000^ 

2.364  <<  125, 364, 


^50.000 

I141.A» 

22.  OW 

ft.00O 

iao&.oooi 
140.  on 

(«»      I 

17&.00l( 

r406,OQO 

''96.00* 

5.000 

'415.0001 

271. 00& 

19.500 

115.719 

180.000 

31.50V 

A45.00O 

'967.000 

fr  187.000 

1 16.000 

62,771 

*  105.900 

100.000( 

/2.ew 


5.000^ 

('6,600' 

5,000 

2.00O 

(t9,00O 


137.6001 

Al05,*OoS 
17.0001 
<'94,<W 


department 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 
■*BLK  XXIV.— ASSETS  (D— Continue 


'Not  iDCludlDK  building!  dalTOfcd  by  Are,  but  Including  land  lormnrkeU. 

•■Including  jails uid  warkhousm,  refonaatorlen.  elc. 

c  Including  llbnrto. 

■Including  land  and  bnildinn  lor  Ubntrlea  and  lalln, 

'Incladlnglalla  and  land  and  buildings  lor  llbrarlei. 

flncluding  land  and  bulldlnga  for  llbrarleg. 

ilDctudea  Inmaikela. 

«■  Including  land  and  bnlldlnga  for  police  dcpartmenl  and  land  for  Jails. 
^Including  apparalnt.  etc.,  for  police  departmeat. 
celncludliig  police  deparunent  and  land  lor  ]ailg, 
•«  Including  markets. 

'(Including  maTkels  and  land  and  buildings  (or  police  dBpariment. 
//Including  police  department  and  markele. 
Mlucluding  police  hcadquartera  and  land  and  buildings  For  )all9. 
M  Including  Jails  and  police  headquarleis. 

"Including  I  tire  aullon  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department,  libraries,  and  jailR. 
It  Including  appaialus,  etc.,  for  Jails,  but  not  including  laud  and  buildings  included  In  city  halt. 
UNot  Including  1  Sre  station,  Included  In  land  and  buildings  for  city  ball 

■M  Not  Including  buildings. 
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Table  XXIV.— ASSETS  (2)— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


56 
67 
58 

m 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

UO 


Cities. 


Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mas.M. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

SomervIUe,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansrille,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUea.N.Y 

Peorla,Ill 

Charleston,  S.C , 

Savannah,  Oa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn , 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth, N.J 

Wilkenbarrc,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . , 

Harriaburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me , 

Yonkers,  N.  Y , 

Norfolk, Va 

Waterburv,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass , 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Young8town,Ohio  .. 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y . . . 

Augusta,  Qa 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham, Ala  ... 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 


Libraries. 


Land  and  .„?2^f '  „ 
buildings.  *PP^^^"*' 


Total. 


Art  galleriefl,  mmeoxns,  e<r. 


Land  and 
buildings. 


$75,000 


131.839 
198,000 


940,000 
40,891 
61,497 
54,000 


42,000 
'75,666 


65,000 
50,000 
86,000 


('') 


94.000 
'141,500 


25,000 
'56,666" 


30,000 

42,000 

115,000 


25,500 


50,462 
*  32, 378 


$115,000 

40,891 

193,336 

262,000 


67,000 
"i25,'666' 


96,000 

92,000 

201,000 


A26,500 


144,452 
<  173, 878 


91,000 


26,413 
20,000 


14,000 


60,000 


15,000 


117,413 
A20,000 


29,000 


16.834 
6,500 
(") 


16,834 
66.500 
(«) 


86.000 


14,000 
26.470 
17,000 


30,458 


28,844 


100.000 
^ 26, 470 
*  17, 000 


30,458 


28,844 


'i66,'666' 


(") 


(") 


48,064 
58,600 

{^) 
6,000 

« 46, 926 


43,500 
44,750 


27,725 
2.500 

21,709 

36,631 
8,922 

25,000 


8,500 
45,424 


127,725 
2,500 

r -29, 773 
95,231 
A8,922 
31,000 

« 46, 925 


52,000 
90,174 


App&i 
tus,  etc 


Total 


U) 


(J) 


iJ* 


a  Not  reported. 

b Included  in  city  hall. 

tf  Included  in  police  department. 

(f  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

<^ Included  in  apparatus,  etc..  for  police  department. 

/Included  in  city  hall  and  police  department. 

0  Not  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 

h  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

'Including  art  galleries,  museums,  etc 
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Tablb  XXIV.— assets  (2)— ConUnued. 


Parks. 


Land  and 
baildings. 


S275,000 
529,350 
186,541 
439,231 
613,279 
464,500 
214,000 
410,000 
146,000 
659.700 
73,800 
606,000 
296,000 
650,000 
350.145 
406.961 
516,803 
200,000 
114,000 
460,000 
160,000 
78,000 
350,000 

1180,000 
(m) 

68.000 

106,500 

237,286 

60,000 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


175,000 
33,750 


S221 

8,100 

6,269 

39,897 

(«) 


Total. 


700 

1,000 

3M 

60.000 
5,000 

775 

800 

5,000 

1,580 

100 

800 
1,500 

600 
(m) 

2,000 

") 
,500 

500 

1,600 


i 


1.000 
990 

(«) 


1275 
529 
191 
445 
653; 

17  464 
214 
410 
147 
660 
73 
665 
300 
650 
350 
407 
521 
201 
114 
460 
150 
78 
361 

U80 

168 

111 

237 

61 


176 
34 
26 


000 
671 
641 
500 
176 
500 
000 
700 
000 
054 
300 
OtO 
000 
OtO 
920 
761 
803 
580 
000 
100 
000 
800 
500 
600 

000 
830 
000 
786 
500 


Jails. 


Workhouses,  reformatories, 
etc. 


Land  and 
build- 
ings. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Land  and 
Total.    I    build- 
I     ing«. 


(rf) 


(•') 


'(>y 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


(*•) 


(rf) 


$1,000 


C) 


C) 


$16,000 

(0 


000 
740 
000 


(m) 


m 


w 


40.000 


$50 


2,000 


\i\ 


{bj        I        lb) 
»600  '    $15,600 


(m) 


;*•) 

>) 


t 


,000 


C*') 

("•) 


Total. 


$1,060 


42,000 


(") 


(") 


C') 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


66 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
Hi 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
9J 
y4 
V5 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

lot 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


24,000 
27,400 
27,600 
20,000 
93,966 


75,000 
600,000 
190.000 
360,000 

68,000 
160,000 
368,000 
192,300 

93,750 

28.000 
100,000 
230,000 

40,000 
201,300 


1,000 

600 

1.350 

1,000 

427 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

16,000 


25 
27 
28 
21 
94 


000 
900 
850 
000 
393 


75 
500 
•211 
351 

58 
150 
368 
194 

94 

28 
101 
231 

41 
217 


000 
250 
000 
000 
600 
100 
506 
800 
057 
000 
000 
000 
000 
300 


(**) 


(d) 


(rf) 


P!».000 


C^) 


r^] 


CO 


'(b) 


h 


PlS.OOO 


ioi 


!5> 


'(bj 


200 


200 


50,000  I        5,000 


55,000 


i Included  in  libraries. 
Jc  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  parks. 
I  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 
«t  Included  in  other  aasets. 
"Included  in  schools. 

oincluded  in  land  and  buildings  for  schools. 
i>Buildings  only;  land  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
q  Land  for  site  onlv;  library  now  located  in  city  hall, 
r  Land  for  site,  and  books,  apparatus,  etc.;  library  located  now  in  city  lial< 
•Building  in  process  of  construction. 
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Hospitals. 

Asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc 

Total. 

'     Docks 
and 
whanrea 

56 
57 

Oakland,  Cal 

i 
150.000 

Lawrence,  Mass 

917,000  1     11,000      $18,000 
2,500  ,        1,850          4,360 

1122,574 
98,000 

$17,600 
10,170 

$140,074 
108,170 

1 

68 
69 

New  Bedford,  Maw 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa 

52.000 

■-.... .-..J 

60 

Springfield,  Mass 

10.500  1      2.onn  .     i2.fioo 

124,470 
44.500 

18,017 
1,426 

142.487 

61 

flomervflli*.  Maw  . ,.,,,.....     .    ......     "...... 

62 

Troy,N.Y j        5.000             200'        5,200 

Hoboken.N.J ' 

46.666 

63 

1 

64 

ETansvilie.Ind ... 

100.000 

65 

Manchester,  N.  H 

UUca,N.Y 

(/)               1,098  ,     al,098 
50,000         18.000  1       68.000 

A 140, 240 

12,545    *  152, 785 

66 

67 

Peoria,  111 

14,000 

107,531 

5,000 

1,600        15,500 
7,466      115.000 

1 

68 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

200,000 

9,444  1    209,444 

1 

69 

5;ooo 

l.fiflO 

10.000 

70 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah... 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

1,000 

'  fiOO 

t 

71 

61,000          3,706  1      64,706 
2,500             600          3.000 

72 

,^^^^^^^^i_ 

5,000 
5.000 

73 

Erie,  Pa 

74 

Elizabeth.N.J 

6,666        '666'    *  6.'666" 

15,000 

8,000 

18^000 

75 

Wilke8barre,Pa 

76 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

1 



77 

Harrisburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

6,500 
10,600 
44,600 

(«) 

1,500 
3,405 
1.600 

8,000 
14,005 
4fi  not) 

78 

30,000 

24,600 

54,500 

79 
80 

Yonkcr8,N.Y 

228,000 

Norfolk,  Va 

(")               C) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

82 

Holyoke,  Maftt 

5.700 

(l\        1     mfi  700 

37,836 

■  2.375 

••40, 206 

1 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

1 

, .  — 

Youngstown.  Ohio 

1,200  1           250 

1,450 

1 

85 

Houston,  Tex 

1 

86 

Covington .  K  y 

6,000 

20.346 

600 

(^) 

7,000 

6,000 

29,747 

700 

2.000 

87 

Ak  ron,  Ohio 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

9,401 
200 

..!!;!...!'""'""  I 

89 

Saginaw,  Mich 

5.000  ' 

90 

Lancaster,  P& 

1 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

300 

(P) 
41,000 
43,000 

466" 

7,500 
7,000 

700 

48,500 
50,000 

1 1 

92 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Oa 

« 25, 475 

93,376 

928,860 

98 

94 

15,000 
13,883 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

16.234 

4,818 

21,06C2 

96 

Altoona,  Pa 

97 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Moblle.Ala 

2,000 
40.000 

300 
1,000 

2,a00 
41,000 

15,000 

98 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

• 

100 

Llttie  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tex 

25,000 
25,000 

5,000 
3,000 

30,000 
28,000 

..........        

100.000 

101 

102 

' 

103 

Tacoma,  Wa«h 

1,500 

1,500 

"'32,*277 

104 

Haverhill,  Mass 

*4i,*366* 

13,281 

51,581 

105 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

2,250 

1,058 

3,306 

106 

107 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

50.000 

108 

Quincy,  111 

280,000 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

(/) 

i.666 

'i;i,'666" 

A 136, 000 

*7*266* 

*Ai42,'266 

__ 

a  Included  in  other  assets. 

Mncluding  ferries  and  bridges. 

<?  Not  reported. 

d  Not  including  ferries  and  bridges,  not  reported. 

«Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  parlu.  not  reported. 

/Included  in  land  and  buildines  for  asyhuns,  almhousea,  etc. 

a  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

*  Including  land  and  buildings  for  hospitals. 

'Included  in  city  hall. 

J  Not  including  other  assets,  not  reported. 
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KwTies 

Uftrketx. 

tcrlea. 

Bath 

a* 

lw«che« 

S: 

worka. 

planu. 

o..„^ 

Tolal 

11,000 

'11 

'^^ 

iless 

2.000 

•1.679,6'^ 

fr 

'•S:S 
MS 

Ki-.OM) 

HO,  000 

iz 

Ml.  040 
10,000 

12,000 

eiooo 

00 

00 

(16 

OM 

1           92 

M 
00 

20,000 

«S,(IDO 

»;ooo 

■"i'66o* 

20,000 
126,000 

80,000 

12i,««» 

ia.5oo 

■6i,'666* 

1.602,446 

4,4M.572 

iis.an 

M.9M 
S7.EI00 

(11 

2,005,366 
1,766.810 

11,780,971 

116,370 

£5,000 

StiiDDO 

-« 

2.021,86!i 

8,127 

s 

1.669,627 

i:SSs;ooo 

(■! 

(") 

SK,MO 

2.875 

16,000 

J3»,796 

76,  W» 

'J00,000 

t.fM 

i;ffi,ooo 

Vm 

10,000 

1.212.653 

000 

flO.OOO 

2.660.666 
W9,896 
895.000 

1,000.000 

'■ffiffi 

1.017,000 

1I.SS2 

21.000 
36,000 

.JS 

4,000 

7a,sttg 

23:600 

163,276 

'^°" 

26,066 
17,306 

2,crjo.ooo 

12i;S00 
221700 

II 

SfiiOGO 

16!  »u 

200,000 

100,000 

•  103,000 

ssiooo 

is!  600 
22)000 

10.000 

5,000 

8I.Bgi 

85,000 

235.000 

%. 

707.677 

i:2Mis30 

1.877.676 

070,888 

66,000 
460,000 

sislooo 

3.W5 

30.226 

666,063 

6;  130 

79,400 

1.925.Sm 

:■"::■;■ 

I:  Including  city  liall,  police  department,  fire  department,  1 
mabouaes.  etc..  nurketa.  *nd  cemeterle*. 
'  Included  In  appaislus.  etc.,  lor  uy lums,  almshousea,  etc. 
■  Notlncladtngapparatui,  etc, 
« iDclDdlDg  appaiatoa,  etc..  lor  ho«plta1s, 
D  Luid  lor  marketi  Included  In  land  for  city  ball. 
VlDOludcd  Id  htIdiiu,  almshouaeB,  etc. 
_. — '-— -)g  hoapital  lor  contaglouB  dlaer  — 

— jg)60.««d(T'aaliaTelii  vlBduL.. 

•  Including  land  and  buildings  lor  city  ball. 
'  Included  Id  luid  aod  buildliisB  tor  cltf  ball. 


a.  parka.  Jails,  boapltala,  aayluma. 
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Mar- 
^nal 
num- 
ber. 


Ill 

112 

113 

114 

116 

116 

117  1 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

136 

136 

137 


Cities. 


Ciu^h  in 
treasury. 


Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springtield,  111 

Cnelsea.  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass. 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville.Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. . . 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 
Ea.st  St.  Louis,  111 . . . 
Jolict,  111 


$57, 

66, 

107, 

208, 

63, 

63, 

186, 

10, 

22, 

28, 

137, 

121, 

76, 

47, 

72. 

20. 

159, 

17, 

60, 

121, 

o205, 

89, 
122, 

14, 

86, 
130, 


744 
311 
370 
587 
881 
229 
605 
945 
&t9 
156 
062 
048 
436 
440 
472 
690 
620 
68-1 
197 
747 
291 
535 
764 
239 
993 
140 
606 


Uncol- 
lected 
.  taxes. 


$24,586 
42,776 
75,977 

122,735 
46.088 
37,548 

179,524 
50,334 
19,500 

194,255 
22,636 

412,628 
75,000 

450,000 
27,066 

177,018 

138,580 

736,742 


I 


41,205 
11,216 

3,933 
43,169 

4,583 

138,902 

41,. 388 

82,628 


Cash  and 

bonds  in 

sinking 

fund. 


S95,326 
"96,'6i3 


Trust 
funds. 


280,022 

363 

433,475 

69,122 

6,644 

295,143 

9,270 

1,809,186 

4,692 

223,000 

12,319 

136,834 

422,415 

218,014 


915,000 


15,500 
200 


44,375 


41,908 


City  hall. 


Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 


950,000 

a  150, 000 

048,000 

*  75, 000 


'65,000 
100,000 
« 75, 000 


44,000 

102,000 

63,200 

noo,ooo 

n55,000 

130.000 

W36.000 

60.000 

U) 


512,487 

13,780 

o 17, 419 


16,747 
6,297 


967 
7,200 


70,000 

m  38. 000 

/» 59,300 

noo.ooo 

<*  26.500 

35,000 

250,000 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

910,000 

960.000  - 

al7,9M 

a  167. 964 

d3.000 

^61.000 

A  6. 000 

A  80. 000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

<  76. 000 

U) 

«r  100. 000  . 

3.000 

178,000 

825 

826 

6,000 

49,000 

7,250 

4.400 

20,000 

a  10, 000 

1,000 

1*5,000 

10,219 

ih 

2,369 
10,000 

2.000 
<f3,000 
<f3,600 
(15,600 

4,700 
36,000 


109.260 
67,600 

<iao.ooo 

a65.000 

131.000 

"40,000 

70.219 

(/) 

2.369 

80,000 

••40,000 

4  62,300 

11103,500 

«S2,00O 

39.700 

286.000 


a  Including  police  department  and  Jails. 

6  Included  in  city  hall. 

e  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  Jails. 

<tlncluding  apparatus,  etc.,  for  jails. 

'Including  Jails  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department 

/Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

a  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

li  Including  iafls. 

'  Including  land  and  buildidgs  for  library. 

J  Not  reported. 

it  Not  including  apparatus  etc.,  not  reported. 

I  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
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mlnclading  land  and  buildings  for  Jails. 
N  Including  police  department. 

olncluding  casii  of  scnool  district  extending  beyond  city  limits, 
p Including  1  fire  station  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  Jails. 
9  Including  jails,  land  and  buildings  for  police  department,  and  1  Are  station. 
rNot  including  1  fire  station,  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
•  Including  property  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

f  Including  1  engine  house,  market^,  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  Jails, 
u  Including  fails,  1  engine  house,  markets,  and  land  and  buildings  fur  police  department. 
vNot  including  1  engine  house,  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 


Police  department. 

Fire  department. 

Schools. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appa-  1 

ratus,  ;    Total, 
etc. 

lAnd 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

lAnd 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

8600  '         9600 
(6)      1        (6) 

950          9950 

1,300        15,500 

Mb,  000      A  36, 000 

*7,000      *31,000 

(J)        fc82,000 

1,000        01.000 

$8,000 
91,000 
80,332 
60.000 
38,000 

104,600 

$10,000 
68,274 
42,764 
29,300 
32,000 

U) 

41,480 
15,000 
44,060 
67,025 
30,400 
83,710 
35,000 
60,000 
A  37, 000 
30,000 
62,472 

(i) 
A  37, 201 
21,782 
71,260 
43,078 
17,000 
23,882 
55,000 
15.000 
42,000 

$18,000 

$600,000 

»i0,000 
63,600 
26.000 
24,800 
38,000 
25,000 

15,000 
77,000 
18.000 

(J) 
26,000 

70,000 

6,000 

12,000 

30,342 

8,662 

20,000 

27,700 

•  49,200 

6,000 

132,000 

11,000 

30,000 

44.240 

$640,000 
658,000 
781,817 
638,680 
667,200 
426,000 

fc  497, 600 
576.000 

<625,000 
855.711 
494,000 
1,005,000 
749,200 
443,000 
161,600 
242,000 
626,072 

426,382 
218,783 
697,700 
•  649,400 
172.000 
606.129 
346.000 
700,000 
407,640 

Ill 

(6^ 

(f) 
914,200 
*20,000 
*24,000 

82,000 

149.274 

123,096 
79,300 
70,000 
91,800 

145,980 
16.000 
85.450 

167,799 
94,400 

246,610 
70,500 

133,000 

A  78, 100 
71,500 

144,377 

(>) 

A  70, 350 

171,782 

91,260 

r 90, 678 

v3l,000 

68,207 

96,060 

76.000 

72,000 

604,600 
706,817 
613,780 
6-29,200 
400,000 
497,600 

U) 
i  610, 000 
778,711 
476,000 

U) 

724,200 
373,000 
156,500 
230,000 
694, 7:« 

U) 

416,820 
198,783 
670,000 
«600,200 
167,000 
474, 129 
335,000 
670,000 
363,400 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 

1,000 

6,212 

1,000 

12,746 

A9,000 

*Uo 

(J) 

1,906 

1,000 

2,500 

11,800 

7,000 

500 

1,600 

*2,000 

*7,344 

1,000 
6,212 

m  18, 000 
81,520 

'k  49, 000 

(«») 
9500 

A46,463 

U) 

4,439 

11,000 

26,000 

1711,800 

97,000 

9600 

16,500 

A22,000 

A 14, 344 

41,400 

100,774 

64,000 

162,800 

35,600 

83,000 

A41,100 

41,600 

91,905 

A  33, 149 

150,000 

20,000 

r 47. 500 

1514,000 

34.326 

40,050 

60,000 

30,000 

119 

1,000 

w 17, 000 

68,775 

'>40,000 

A  43, 000 

2,633 
10,000 
23,500 

14,000 

*20,000 

*7,000 

120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Ill 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
184 
135 
136 
137 


Table  XXIV.—ASSETS  (2)— Concluded. 


Cities. 


Libraries. 


Art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 


a'^l-'p^r-. 


Total. 


Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 131,000 

Topeka.Kans !     i30,000 

60,500 

{^ 
14,600 


6930,000 
55,000 

46,000 


(0 


etc. 


S5,000 
57,500 
16,000 


Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . . . 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville,  Tenn  . . . 
Schenectady,  N.  Y . . 

Fltchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala. . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn , 
East  St.  Louis,  111 . . 
Joliet,Ill 


5,000 
184,827 
30,800 
19,000 
10,800 
12,000 


94,400 


107,350 


25,000 


85,000 


51,668 

(?) 

25,000 

24,500 


50,000 


30,000 
25,000 


Land  and 
buildings. 


^$30,000 

60,000 

e 57, 500 

62,000 


«5,000 
315,827 
i  60, 300 

79,500 
e 10, 800 

26,600 


146,068 

25,000 
24,500 


157.350 
"25,' 666 


115,000 
25,000 


Ct) 


(0 


(■»> 


(») 


(») 


K^} 


a  Included  in  city  hall. 

b  Building  in  process  of  construction. 

e  Include  in  police  department. 

<f  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

eNot  including  land  and  buildings. 

/Included  in  waterworks. 

a  Not  reported. 

ANot  including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 
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Table  XXIV.— A88ETS  (2)— Concluded. 


Parks. 


Land  and 
buildings. 


$80,000 

112,250 

45,000 

80,000 

40,000 

177,000 

150,000 

201,667 

34,000 

1»,000 
58,000 

5,o6o 

40,000 
128,150 

20,000 
71,750 
51,500 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


40,000 

8,000 

110,000 

30,000 
100,  OOU 


$500 
2,700 


4,000 
2.000 


100 
126 


i^) 


1,300 
1,200 


600 


5,000 


Total. 


$80,.tO<' 

114, 9rH) 

45,00!/ 

w,oaj 

42,  OOU 

*  177, 000 

85,000 
183,000 

*  201, 667 

36,000 
260,000 

20.000 

58,000 
5,000 

40,100 
128,275 

('')  ^ 
20,000 

73,050 

52,700 


40,500 

8.000 

116.000 

30,000 
100,000 


Jails. 


Land  and 
build- 
ings. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


Workhouses,  reformatories, 
etc. 


Land  and 
build- 
ings. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


I 


(«) 


(P) 


(0 
'(V)* 


$500 

ill 

170 


(") 


if) 


if) 


Total. 


iff) 


i  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  schools. 
J  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 
Jk  Included  in  land  and  buildingB  for  llBraries. 
'  Included  in  other  assets, 
m  Included  in  libraries  and  other  assets, 
n  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
o  Included  in  nolice  department  and  other  assets, 
p  Included  iu  fire  detNirtment. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Ill 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
121 
125 
126 
127 
12S 
12) 
181 
181 
13i 
181 
181 
135 
136 
187 
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Tablk  XXIV.— assets  (3)— Concluded. 


^ 

Cities. 

Hospitals. 

Asylum.<i,  almshounes,  etc. 

Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
ber. 

l>and 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

lAnd 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Dock^ 
Total.      wharrcft. 

1 

Ill 

Johnstown.  Pa 

i 

112 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

ci9l43,000 

aS143.000 

! 

118 

Allentown,  Pa 

1 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

940,000 

115 

McKeespert,  Pa 

8133 

133 

4.000 

116 

Springfield,  111 

117 

CInelsea.  Mass 

1,800 

C) 

rfl,800 

118 

Chester.  Pa 

' ' 2S..«»0 

119 

York,  Pa ' 

1 -- 

120 

Maiden,  Mass 



$32,000 

$6,825 

$38,825  1 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 2,000 

Newton,  Ma88 25,000 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

500 
2,000 

2,600 
27,000 

122 

36,000        3,050 

38,060  ' 

123 

124 

Bayonne.  N.  J 

1 

70,000 

125 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

43,000 

2,000 

45,000 

1 

126 

1 

127 

Fltchburg,  Mn.ss 

Superior.  Wis 

182,400 
1,335 

19,025 

261,426 

39..^  1       5.980 

45,480    

128 

(r)         ;         (c\        '        (c\ 

(*•)                (O 

129 

Rockford,  111 

1,335 

\   /               \  f 

130 

Taunton,  Mass 

37,566  '    6,666 

43.606    '. 

131 

Canton,  Ohio 

500 

150              650 

1 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

133 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

4,000 

500          4..^ 

10,000 

134 

1 

135 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Joliet,  111 

43,000 
500 

10,000 
200 

53,000 
700 

186 

1 

. 

137 

1 

, 

1 

1 

1                 1 

a  Property  owned  by  city;  management  private. 
b  Including  parks. 
<•  Not  reported. 

t'Not  including  apparatus,  etc.,  not  reported. 

cNot  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  city  hall,  police  department,  schools,  parks,  and  hospitals,  not 
reported. 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 
T«BLK  XXIV.— ASSETS  (S)— Concluded. 


bridgw. 

MuriieM. 

Ceme- 

pool. 

and 

bcachiH. 

Wster- 

work.. 

Ou 

Electric- 

„..,, 

2S. 

Mar- 
ginal 

flM.«» 

1 

(46,000 
49.64G 

41 

J0;i>79 

-— '  "M 

00 

SB 
97 

„ 
■Jl 

00 

:S:S 

.156,908 

■fl 

/3,45l'  100 

isss, 

s,3r*,3fie 

2,  SOD,  992 

1.541.780 

ST0.M2 

1;  aw;  117 

IS8,7flP 

1426,374 

ttso.o(ia 

"Is 

40.000 

iioi'Kw 

3S,000 

i.09S,ll»l 

111,000 

i:a 

tl.aOD 

;;!S:g 

300.000 

16%  urn 

366,600     166,666 

.,ffi:!S 
■■S:S 

•ir 

.SV^ 

(") 

W 

(<■)        (") 

{M 

44,«00 

1.600 

ifts.a42 

B1,0D0 

1,024,000 

si.i»o 

18,000 

325,000 

/Not  IncludlDK  sppaiBlui.  elc,.  [or  park*,  nr 
B  Including  appHjalug,  etc..  (orartgnlleries. 
k  iDCludlDs  casb  and  properly  o(  whuol  dial 
'  lacluded  In  land  and  buildingii  lor  city  ha 


t  reported. 

vt  eiteudlug  beyond  city  limtla. 
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mble  XXV.— ?ek  capita  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  1-ropbkty.  and  expendi- 


TltKES  FOR  maintenance. 


Now  York,  N.y IM.W 

Cblowo.I)] '"aj. — 

PhliMlefphtB,P«....;    3S. 
SLLouie.Mo 30. 


Sku  Francbco,  Cftl 
CliidnnBtl,  Ohio  .. 


Detroit,  Mich.... 
Waihln^rton,  D.  C 


,  79.  av 

I  M.7S, 
18.28; 
W.26 


Columbus,  Ohio . 
VfonxOtt.  Uaa . 
Byncuse.N.  Y... 
KewH 

FsllKlve 


PBteiion.  N.  J  . . 


n.m,  ii&.«&: 


« Including  W.SZ  llnbic 
uea  tor  8tst«  purpuw!!. 
(•InclmllnEM.OetDrCo 
BlncludlnnR.Slnpci.'lB 
<INatlncludingla.lJe3 


S      t.lll   u.a 
^      3.63      S.!d 


1b  Mnlnst  privmg  prnpecLy. 
nirwBycompanyandlO.Ol  expeuiledbr board  u[  dim 


« Including  10.22  expended  by  county. 

>lDCludlDgK.l!  cxiKoded  by  county. 

'Including  tSS. 21  tpeclal  [rnnchlBes. 

J  Including  tD.46  lor  UnlvcrsUy  of  ('Indnnftll. 

k  Not  Including  expend Ituien  lor  street  uprlnkling.  paid  lor  by  properly  owners. 

'Not  Including  M.Sdgrowrecelpu  of  street  rttltways  taxed  at  the  rateol  4  percent. 
Not  Including  expend  I  ture«  by  United  Slate*  Government  tor  llghlingof  public  park*  audit 
Including  expenditurea  by  L'niled  Stales  tSovemmenl  tor  waterworka.  bul  not  iDcloding  H 


Id  spaces.  aoCI  tl  paid  <y 


STATISTICS    OF   CITIES. 
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Table  XXV.— PER  CAPITA   DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OP  PROPERTY,  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCE— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


CiUes. 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Maes 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle.  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mam 

Oakland,  Cal 

Law^nce,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria,Ill 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah, Ga  

Salt  Lake  City. Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 


$32.73 

a31.69 
67.76 

659.97 
35.85 
19.61 
33.24 
7L85 
43.14 

A69.46 
57.33 
17.33 
28.44 
33.21 
34.08 
21.30 
49.61 
i5.88 
29.25 
49.32 
17.16 
33.80 
27.73! 
27.69! 
21.851 
35.17J 
26.17, 
11.45' 
12.90 
58.43 
60.88 
60.45 
44.16 

105.30 
13.08 
58.16 
11.40 
47.42 
20.77 
26.11 
69.03 
79.44 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


valuation 
of  real 

and 
personal 
property. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in- 
cluding 
I    police 
courts, 
jails. 
.  work- 
houses, 
^  reform- 
atories, 
etc. 


Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


«754.72 

$1.44 

6M.69 

1.63 

1,022.67 

1.37 

461.28 

.63 

608.54 

L51 

631.12 

1.04 

504.06 

L13 

773.02 

1.18 

476.95 

1.16 

477.67 

1.06 

733.33 

1.66 

636.89 

.63 

667.77 

1.08 

358.18 

L28 

449.36 

1.21 

821.26 

1.00 

746.26 

1.15 

689.66 

.97 

625.46 

fcl.OO 

977.46 

1.72 

202.58 

.79 

1,143.68 

fcl.04 

M9.20 

l.(H 

768.42 

1.65 

462.66 

1.83 

437.64 

.88 

548.54 

.84 

/  664. 73 

.76 

206.51 

1.31 

269.38 

1.38 

638.57 

1.41 

580.90 

.80 

554.29 

.86 

445.90 

.99 

357.41 

.69 

830.71 

.99 

348.80 

.70 

» 211. 81 

1.06 

514.71 

.66 

888.74 

.82 

749.24 

1.74 

608.95 

1.12 

Schools. 


$1.26 

1.42 

.97 

.86 

1.25 

1.29 

.83 

1.01 

1.10 

1.08 

1.42 

.61 

.47 

1.08 

.97 

.98 

1.38 

1.02 

.92 

1.19 

1.16 

L60| 

1.02' 

1.36 

1.00 

1.54 

1.30 

1.04 

.74 

1.211 

.74 

.79 

1.57! 

.96 

.47 

.69 

.36' 
1.17, 

.9&I 
.841 


Street 
except  P"' 


Total. 


light- 
ing. 


poses,  t 


$6.68 
6.84 

12.85 
4.81 

<'6.06 
4.77 
3.97 
8.81 

94.41 
6.48 
7.12 
8.15 
8.28 
3.52 
4.87 
3.96 
9.15 
2.18 
6.86! 
7.08 
3.68, 
6.73 
7.16 
5.48 
6.60 
4.22 
4.83 
4.62 
4.74 

»6.io; 

6.78| 

6.96 

r2.24! 

9.76 

2.99 

'3.97, 

Ml.  49 

5.00 

8.03 

6.68 

7.78 

-rlO.55 


$14.82 
14.52 
22.98 
10.21 
12.39 
«10.89 
10.48 
13.72 
10.12 
12.45 
17.86 
e8.43 

8.55 

10.46 

*10.66 

10.17 

17.41 

9.75 
12.47 
el5.42 
10.61 
17.89 
16.33 
13.63 
13.69 

9.95 
10.94 
11.20 
11.58 
08.27 
99.95 
13.62 
r7.53 
17.97 

8.05 

8.63 

7.16 
10.09 

8.15 

el3.35 

16.26 

15.34 


a  Including  $6.76  certificates  of  indebtedness  against  private  property. 

6Including$3.52  improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

cNot  including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  included  in  expenditures  for  all 
other  purposes. 

<f  Incluaing  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 

eNot  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinking  paid  for  by  propertv  owners. 

/Not  including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes. 

0  Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning. 

*  Including  $5.90  local-improvement  bonds  against  private  property. 

'Data  are  for  16  months. 

>Not  including  $0.34  in  litigation. 

*Not  including  police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  reformatorie»<,  etc.,  supported  by  county. 

<  Including  $16.63  franchises. 

mNot  including  $1.07  expended  by  State  and  county. 

nincluding  10.02  contributed  to  Jacksonville  fund. 

o Including  $0.02  contributed  to  Jacksonville  fund,  but  not  including  $1.07  expended  by  State  and 
county  for  schools. 

p  Supported  by  State  and  count  v. 

4  Not  including  amount  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

r  Not  including  $2.14  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

« Including  expenditures  for  parks. 

t  Not  including  expenditures  for  parks,  included  in  street  expenditures. 

"Not  including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  pr»n*erty  owneis. 

«Not  including  $14.06,  railroad  property. 

^  Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

'Not  including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal  included  in  street  exjienditures. 
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T*»I,E  XXV.— yER  c 


street 

.Scbwls. 

All 
otber 
pur- 

TO..I. 

13.74 

10. 48  "10.  Kl 

t2.» 

-IB.» 

.63        .71 

ill 

2:2: 

!«'     ia 

ISS 

S.S3 

i.H 

7.2 

IS.  73 

!w    'i!m 

10.82 

.mi      .24 

'2.11 

.«      .ra 

4.3! 

B-S4 

3.V 

,40         .T» 

.«      ..« 

.32      /.24 

8-S 

/ii.a4 

2.21 

lt.M 

S.K2 

l!lO 

S'.T 

10.  m 

li 

.» 

*10.M 

».9i 

16.  u 

6-m 

2.31 

!ot 

s!s 

lfti7 

(>) 

""."47 

.81 

*&.» 

.42 

1.73 

'-Bis 

09.48 

1.23 

=4.79 

2!s 

'3.73 

iai« 

....'...[   «!« 

1-8.  flS 

IB.  29 

l!tl 

10.  ft 

17. 4« 

S.2» 

*'".'w     lis: 

I(l4» 

3,  a 

.2»        .« 

3.» 

3.Z 

2!  11 

i.w      '.s 

'■* 

IS.  24 

5.S« 

sis' 

'1  -i 

4!s 

2.11 

6!4« 

B,3» 

1.1> 

11.2 

is!  71 

HpriiiklUiK.  pnli  [nr  by  property  01 


a  Not  tnrludliui  rxpetit 

fcNot  IndiMllng  Nrept-lmproi 

I'NottoclodlnRn.snin  litigation. 
■Ilnpliulliis  GxpeiKlltutM  (or  nrboge  remoml. 
f  Not  iDcindilw  expcndllnnwTor  KHrbase  remoTitl  Ini'ludol  In  st 
/NolinvlddlnirW.U.vmlueof  work  p«i?ormed  by  rlllicDsIn  ller 
fft2.2>  expended  bf  Stale  biiiI  nounly. 

kNnllnc'rndlntcf2.n  expended  by  State  atid  roiitily  lor  whoole. 
'llleIlldlnR•l.(W■ln«(-lII1prove^1cnlbond^butllol  Including  IS 
oC  tnwtvc  on  reorviiTitulion  ol  elly. 
J  tl.tS  exnpndcd  by  eute  and  counly. 
*Nol  Inrliidlng  tl.IS  expended  by  RUte  snrteounlj-  lor  »c 


Id  city  placed  In  handa 


lulling  expend ilureii  Ic 

uprinkUng.  p»ld  1".  _,  ,-..,,..^  _ 
pNot  IncliidlnR  the  bonded  inde 

q  Nol  Ini'liidlnR  cxpendlturea  (oi 
r  Including  expendllurea  for  gir< 
•  Ineludlng  IS.bs  locallD'or..v»n^ 
'Including  16.24  (peclal- 
»  Hoi  InrludiDE  12.13.  lc<t«i 
i-hicliidlnit  llT 2S,  'ireel  ar 
•rN..lineludiDEf4.M.  Irast 
'  Inrliidms  t[li.»7.  lianrblKr 


idliig  expenditures  [or  llbiarlecart 
KBllerieB,  iDuseunii,  etc.,  Included  In  eipendilurex 
county  Tor  nchool;  and  cxpendilum  lor  urecl 
nen  of  22  special- 1 mprovenicnt  dlslrlclji  for  which  on  n-pori  1* 
el  eleiniiig  Included  In  expenditures  lor  all  oiher  pnrpnaea. 


*  iucludiog  tl.DO,  unproTemeul  bonds  1 
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Table  XXV.— PER  CAPITA    DEBT.  ASSESSED  VALUATION   OF  PROPERTY,  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCE— CoDcluded. 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
190 
131 
132 
133 
1^ 
135 
136 
137 


Assessed 

valuatiou 

of  real 

and 
personal 
property. 


Chester,  Pa Ti3.77 

York,  Pa 12.30 

Maiden,  Mass 46. 47 

Topeka,  Kans 31. 92 

Newton,  Mass 115. 57 

Sioux  City,  Iowa f62. 65 

Bayonne,  N.  J 52.96 

Knoxvillc,  Tenn 40. 85 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  ..,  29.66 

FitchburK,  Mass 45. 46 

Superior,  Wis 40. 66 

Rockfoid,  111 15.50 

Taunton,  Mass 45. 98 

Canton,  Ohio )  30.40 

Butte,  Mont mis.  56 

64. 75 
18.56 
29.11 
29.16 
6.15 


Montgomery.  Ala  . . . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Joliet,  111 


»126.83 
486.69 
791.79 
*  284. 06 
1,633.58 
164.74 
420.06 
350.41 
370.89 
751.06 
483.92 
192.69 
686.47 
384.68 
612.55 
402.64 
P 402. 91 
427.49 
154.40 
119.41 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in- 
cluding 

police 
courts, 

Jails, 

work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atories, 
etc. 


10.71 
.56 

.80 
L94 

.69 
1.21 

.65 

.56 
1.06 

.88 

.54 
1.32 

.81 
2.12 
1.26 

.61 
1.02 
LOl 

.89 


Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


10.45 
.38 
.99 
.82 

1.55 
.84 
.40 
.66 
.53 
.95 

1.17 
.86 
.88 

1.11 

1.22 
.86 
.59 

1.10 
.78 
.91 


Schools. 


12.66 
C2.09 
4.62 
2.97 
5.43 
3.47 
3.96 
L49 
1.46 
3.39 
3.74 
3.13 
3.73 
3.84 
"6.56 
1.12 
2.29 
1.47 
2.29 
2.05 


Mu- 
nici- 
pal 
light- 
ing. 


Street 

ex- 
pendi- 
tures, 
except 
light- 
ing. 


10.64 
.63 
.87 


1.59 
.49 
.90 
.71 
.62 
.96 
.38 
.63 
.26 
.78 
.72 
.61 
.86 

q.20 
.46 
.51 


«0.38 
.43 

2.08 
.95 

4.62 

fflA9 

.40 

i.50 
.53 

1.68 
.58 
.88 

.07 
1.76 

.64 
a. 76 

.78 
1.13 
1.09 


All 
other 

pur- 
poses. 


aSL98 

dl.44 

6.91 

3.84 

13.58 

*3.49 

7.10 

*3.45 

3.38 

7.23 

6.02 

2.70 

7.38 

3.91 

"4.65 

6.49 

3.09 

3.70 

3.27 

1.98 


Total 


I>S6.82 

6.53 

16.45 

9.38 

28.71 

i  10. 17 

13.97 

/7.46 

7.08 

15.17 

12.77 

8.69 

914.90 

10.05J 

nl6.03 

010.98 

(78.20 

8.27 

8.94 

7.43 


a  Not  including  10.39  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

6  Not  including  10.39  paid  out  of  sinking  fund,  but  including  fO.16  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  which 
can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

c  Including  expenditures  for  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

dNot  including  expenditures  for  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.,  included  in  expenditures 
for  schools. 

«  Not  including  $10.85,  railroad  property. 

/  Including  S8.22,  improvement  bonds  secured  by  abutting  property. 

ff  Not  including  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling,  paid  for  by  property  owners. 

A  Not  including  92.24  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

i  Not  including  92.24  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  and  expenditures  for  street  sprinkling  paid  for  by 
property  owners. 

i  including  expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers;  also  expenditures 
for  sewers  and  garbage  removal. 

k  Not  including  expenditures  for  sewers  and  garbage  removal  included  in  street  expenditures. 

I  Including  expenaitures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  for  sewers. 

m  Including  debt  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

n  Including  expenditures  of  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

o  Including  unpaid  warrants  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

p Including  911.44,  franchises. 

4  For  4  months  only. 


LABOR  CONDITIONS  IH  CUBA. 

NEW  LAW  RELATING  TO  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES. 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  '* Labor  conditions  in  Cuba"  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin,  that  for  July,  1902,  on  pages  752  and  753, 
mention  was  made  of  the  railroad  law  promulgated  in  February,  1902, 
and  two  sections  of  the  law  giving  provisions  which  relate  to  railroad 
employees  were  quoted.  This  was  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  the 
article  was  prepared  for  the  Bulletin  by  the  author.  On  April  28, 
1902,  too  late  to  come  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Clark,  a  new  order  was 
promulgated  by  the  miMtary  governor.  General  Wood,  revoking  that 
portion  of  the  law  entitled  "  Criminal  Law  Affecting  Railroads,"  which 
included  the  two  sections  referred  to  above  as  quoted,  and  in  place 
thereof  substituting  provisions  differing  in  many  important  particulars. 
The  two  sections  of  the  present  law  which  relate  especially  to  employees 
of  railroads  are  as  follows: 

XI.  Everyone  is  guilty  of  a  crime  and  liable  to  prisidn  correccional 
in  its  minimum  degree  (imprisonment  from  six  months,  one  day  to  two 
years  and  four  months),  who  by  any  act  willfully  obstructs  or  inter- 
rupts, or  causes  to  be  obstructed  or  interrupted,  the  construction, 
maintenance  or  free  use  of  any  railway  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
matter  or  thing  appertaining  thereto  or  connected  therewiui.  But 
nothing  in  this  order  shall  limit  the  right  of  employees  either  individ- 
ually or  collectively  to  leave  the  service  of  the  company  except  while 
in  train  service  between  stations  as  provided  in  article  aVTLL  of  this 
chapter. 

aVUI.  All  railroad  employees  whose  labor  is  essential  to  the  oper- 
ation of  railroads,  who  abandon  their  posts  while  on  train  service 
between  stations,  without  notice  and  without  giving  sufficient  time  to 
have  others  substituted  in  their  place  and  duties,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,  punishable  bv  arresto  mayor  (imprisonment  of  one  month  and 
one  day  to  six  months)  and  shall  be  liable  for  injuries  occasioned  by 
such  act  to  the  punishment  prescribed  in  the  Penal  Code. 
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* 

[It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Department  to  publish  from  time  to  time  important 
agreements  made  between  large  bodies  of  employers  and  employees  with  regard  to 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  The  Department  would  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of 
such  agreements  whenever  made.] 

Bn'UMINOUS  COAL  MINING. 

IndianwpoUs  Interstate  Agreement  for  Scale  Year  Beginnvng  April  i, 

Indianapolis,  Y^iy.^February^S^  1902. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  from  the  joint  convention,  we  hereby 
reaffirm  last  year's  scale  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 1902,  and  end- 
ing AprU  1, 1903. 

Operators.  Mmers. 

THIN- VEIN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

G.  W.  Schluederberg.  P.  Dolan. 

O.  A.  Blackburn.  William  Dodds. 

OHIO. 

J  no.  H.  Winder.  W.  H.  Haskins. 

W.  J.  MuUins.  D.  H.  Sullivan. 

BLOCK   mSTRICT  OP  INDIANA. 

J.  H.  Mcaelland.  William  Wilson. 

W.  W.  Risher.  Harry  Wright. 

BITUMINOUS   DISTRICT  OF   INDIANA. 

Jno.  K.  Seifert.  W.  D.  Van  Horn. 

Hugh  Shirkie.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 

ILLINOIS. 

H.  N.  Taylor.  W.  R.  Russell. 

W.  W.  Keefer.  W.  D.  Ryan. 

In  hehalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

John  Mitchell. 
T.  L.  Lewis. 
Attest:  W.  B.  Wilson. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Indianapolis  interstate  agreement  for 
the  scale  year  ending  April  1, 1901,  which  is  reaffirmed  above: 

It  is  her  Ay  O/greed: 

Section  I.  (a)  That  an  advance  of  fourteen  (14)  cents  per  ton  of  two 
thousand  (2^00*0)  pounds  for  pick-mined  screened  coal  shall  take  effect 
in  western  rennsylvania  thin  vein,  the  Hocking,  the  basing  district 
of  Ohio,  and  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana. 
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(J)  That  the  Danville  district,  the  basing  point  of  Illinois,  shall  be 
continued  on  an  absolute  run-of-mine  basis,  and  that  an  advance  of 
nine  (9^  cents  per  ton  over  present  prices  be  raid  in  the  district  named. 

(c)  That  the  bituminous-coal  district  of  Inoiana  shall  pay  forty-nine 
(49)  cents  per  ton  for  all  mine-run  coal  loaded  and  shipped  as  such.  All 
other  coal  mined  in  that  district  shall  be  passed  over  a  regulation 
screen  and  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eighty  (80)  cents  per  ton  of  two 
thousand  (2,000)  pounds  for  screened  lump. 

Sec.  II.  That  tne  screen  hereby  adopted  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  the  bituminous  district  of  Indiana  shall  be  uni- 
form in  size,  six  (6)  feet  wide  bv  twelve  (12)  feet  long,  built  of  flat  or 
Akron-shaped  bar,  of  not  less  than  five-eighths  (t)  of  an  inch  surface, 
with  one  and  one-fourth  (li)  inches  between  bars,  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, and  that  such  screens  shall  rest  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  bear- 
ings to  hold  the  bars  in  proper  position. 

Sec.  III.  That  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  may  continue  the 
use  of  the  diamond-bar  screen,  the  screen  to  be  seventy-two  (72)  feet 
superficial  area,  of  uniform  size,  one  and  one-quarter  (li)  inches 
between  the  bars,  free  from  obstruction,  and  that  such  screens  shall 
rest  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  bearings  to  hold  the  bars  in  proper 
position. 

Sec.  IV.  That  the  differential  between  the  thick  and  thin  vein  pick 
mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  be  referred  to  that  district  for  settle- 
ment. 

Sec.  V.  (a)  That  the  price  of  machine  mining  in  the  bituminous  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  shall  be  eighteen  (18)  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick- 
mining  rate  for  screened  lump  coal  when  punching  machines  are  used, 
and  twenty -one  and  one-half  (21  J)  cents  per  ton  less  than  pick-mining 
rate  when  chain  machines  are  used. 

When  coal  is  paid  for  on  run-of-mine  basis  the  price  shall  be  ten 
(10)  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick-mining  mte  when  punching 
machines  are  used,  and  twelve  and  one-half  (12i)  cents  per  ton  less 
than  pick-mining  mtes  when  chain  machines  are  used. 

(b)  That  the  machine-mining  rate  in  the  Danville  district,  the  bas- 
ing point  of  Illinois,  on  both  punching  and  chain  machines,  be  thirty- 
nine  (39^  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  VI.  That  the  mining  rate  in  the  thin  vein  of  the  Pittsburg 
district,  and  the  Hocking,  the  basing  district  of  Ohio,  for  shooting, 
cutting,  and  loading,  shall  be  advanced  nine  (9)  cents  per  ton,  and 
that  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  shall  be  advancea  eleven  and 
one-half  (Hi)  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  VII.  That  the  mining  rates  in  the  central  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania be  referred  to  that  district  for  adjustment. 

Sec.  VIII.  That  the  advance  on  inside  day  labor  be  twenty  per  cent 
(20%),  based  on  the  present  Hocking  Valley  scale,  with  the  exception 
of  trappers,  whose  compensation  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  dav. 

Sec.  IX.  That  all  narrow  dead  work  and  room  turning  shall  be 
paid  a  proportionate  advance  with  the  pick-mining  rate. 

Sec.  X.  That  internal  differences  in  any  of  the  States  or  districts, 
both  as  to  prices  or  conditions,  shall  be  referred  to  the  States  or  db- 
tricts  affected  for  adjustment. 

Sec.  XI.  The  above  scale  is  based  upon  an  eight  (8)  hour  workday. 

The  foregoing  scale,  having  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
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state  Convention  of  Miners  and  Operators,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
on  February  2, 1900,  in  witness  hereof  we  hereto  attacli  our  signatures. 

In  hehalf  of  operators :  In  hehalf  of  miners  : 

For  Pennsylvania —  For  Pennsylvania — 

F.  L.  Robbins.  P.  Dolan. 

Wm.  B.  Rodgers.  Wm.  Dodds. 

For  Ohio—  .                     For  Ohio— 

J.  S.  Morton.  W.  H.  Haskins. 

Walter  J.  Mullins.  T.  L.  Lewis. 

For    bituminous    district    of  For     block-coal    district     of 

Indiana —  •  Indiana — 

J.  Smith  Talley.  William  Wilson. 

A.  M.  Ogle.  Barney  Navin. 

For    block-coal     district    of  For    bituminous    district    of 

Indiana —  Indiana — 

W.  W.  Risher.  W.  D.  Van  Horn. 

M.  H.  Johnson.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 

For  Illinois —  For  Illinois — 

E.  T.  Bent.  John  M.  Hunter. 

Chas.  E.  Hull.  W.  D.  Ryan. 

In  hehalf  of  the  Z7.  M.    W.  of  A.: 

John  Mitchell,  President. 
W.  C.  Pearce,  Secretary. 

lUinois  State  Agreement  for  Scale  Year  Kndiny  March  31^  1903, 

Whereas  a  contract  between -the  opemtors  of  the  competitive  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  been  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  Febmary  8, 1902,  by  which  the  present  scale  of  prices  at 
the  basic  points,  as  fixed  by  the  agreement  made  m  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
February  2,  1900,  is  continued  in  force  and  effect  for  one  3"ear  from 
April  1,  1902,  to  March  31,  1903.  inclusive;  and 

Whereas  this  contmct  fixes  the  pick-mining  price  of  bituminous 
mine-run  coal  at  Danville  at  forty-nine  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  prices  for  pick-mined  coal  throughout  the  State 
for  one  year,  beginning  April  1,  1902,  shall  be  as  follows: 

FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Streator,  Cardiff,  Clarke  City,  and  associated  mines,  including 

Toluca  thick  vein _ $0.  58 

Third  vein  and  associated  mines,  including  twenty-fouj*  inches 

of  brushing 76 

Wilmington  and  associated  mines,  including  Cardiff  long  wall 

and  Bloomington   thin  vein,  including  brushing 81 

Bloomin^ton  thick  vein .71 

Pontiac,  including  twenty-four  inches  of  brushing -       .81 

Pontiac  top  vein .     -       .58 

Marseilles 1.  09 
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(Rate  at  Marseilles  to  continue  until  September  1,  1902,  at 
which  time  the  conditions  are  to  be  investigated  by  Presi- 
dent Russell  and  Commissioner  Justi,  and  if  conditions  are 
changed,  as  now  contemplated,  an  equitable  adjustment  shall 
be  made.) 

Morris  and  Seneca  (referred  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators  and  President  Rus- 
sell and  two  miners  to  fix  mining  .prices,  which  shall  become 
a  part  of  this  contract;  the  same  to  be  .considered  before 
May  1,  1902). 

(For  settlement  at  Morris,  see  MoitIs  local  agreement.) 

Clarke  City  lower  seam,  brushing  in  coal $0.  66 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Danville.  Westville,  Grape  Creek,  and  associated  mines  in 

Vermilion  County 49 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Springfield  and  associated  mines 497 

LmcoTn  and  Niantic .53 

Colfax -    .       .53 

FOURTH   DISTRICT. 

Mines  on  C.  &  A.  south  of  Springfield,  to  and  including  Car- 
linville;  including  TaylorviUe,  Pana,  Litchfield,  Hillsboro, 

Witt  (Paisley),  Divernon,  and  Pawnee 49 

Assumption  long  wall,  under  present  regulations. .  65i 

Moweaoua  room  and  pillar. .58 

Mount  Pulaski. room  and  pillar .66 

Decatur,  present  conditions ,  .64 

FIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Glen  Carbon,  Belleville,  and  associated  mines,  to  and  includ- 
ing Pinckney ville,  Willisville,  and  Nashville _       .49 

Coal  five  feet  and  under .54 


• 


SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

DuQuoin,  Odin,  Sandoval,  Centralia,  and  associated  mines  . .       .45 
Salem  and  Kimmundy .50 

SEVENTH   DISTRICT. 

Mount  Vernon 50 

Jackson  County .45 

(All  coal  five  feet  and  under,  five  cents  extm  per  ton;  this  not 

to  apply  to  lower  bench,  nor  rolls  or  horsebacks.) 
Lower  bench,  Jackson  Countv,  for  shipping  mines,  miners  to 

carry  fourteen  inches  brushing .58 

•^line  County .45 

Hiamson  County . .  _ 42 

tin  County  (price  to  be  determiiieil  by  Thomas  Jeremiah 
Commissioner  Justi  and  become  a  part  of  this  contract). 
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EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  thin  or  lower  vein  (third  vein 

conditions) _ $0.  76 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  No.  5  vein .56 

Astoria,^  No.  5  vein  (Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  conditions) .  -  .56 
Pekin  (price  of  sixt^  cents  per  ton  continued  under  provisions 
similar  to  those  m  State  agreement  for  year  enaing  April 
1,  1902,  viz,  price  of  sixty  cents  per  ton,  with  Fulton  and 
Peoria  counties  conditions  to  be  in  force  for  ninety  days 
from  April  1,  1902,  during  which  time  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  to  determine  cost  of  removing  dirt,  etc.  Should  this 
rate  be  found  to  work  a  hardship,  it  shall  be  readjusted;  if 
it  transpires  that  it  is  equitable,  it  nhail  continue  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement.  It  is  understood  that  the  Pekin 
operators  and  delegates  will  determine  by  what  method  the 
readjustment  shall  be  considered). 
Fulton  and  Peoria  counties.  No.  6  vein  (referred  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators 
and  President  Russell  and  two  miners,  to  fix  a  mining  price, 
which  shall  become  a  part  of  this  contract;  the  present  rate 
of  fifty-nine  cents  per  ton  to  continue  in  force  pending 
adjustment  by  said  committee.  The  same  to  be  considered 
before  May  1,  1902). 
Gilchrist,  Wanlock,  Cable,  Sherrard,  and  Silvis  mines,  sixty 
cent»  per  ton,  with  last  year's  conditions.  In  case  of  defi- 
cient work,  where  miner  and  mine  manager  can  not  agree 
as  to  compensation,  the  mine  committee  snail  be  called  in; 
and  if  they  can  not  agree,  the  dispute  shall  be  carried  up 
under  the  thirteenth  clause  of  the  present  scale. 

Kewanee  and  Etherley .66 

Pottstown,  No.  1  seam,  scale  to  be  the  same  as  Gilchrist  and 
Wanlock,  except  in  the  brushing  of  the  top,  that  shall  be 
.  settled  by  the  subdistrict. 

NINTH   DISTRICT. 

Mount  Olive,  Staunton,  Gillespie,  Clyde,  Sorento,  and  Cof- 
f een,  and  mines  on  the  Vandalia  line  as  far  east  as  and  includ- 
ing Smithboro,  and  on  the  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  as  far  east  as 
Breese  . . . : 49 

Coal  five  feet  and  under  .  _ _ 54 

First.  The  Indianapolis  convention  having  adopted  the  mining  and 
underground  day  labor  scale  in  effect  April  1,  1900,  as  the  scale  for 
the  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  no  changes  or  conditions  shall  be 
imposed  in  the  Illinois  scale  for  the  coming  year  that  increase  the  cost 
of  productipn  of  coal  in  any  district  in  the  State,  except  as  may  be 
provided. 

Second.  No  scale  of  wa^es  shall  be  made  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers for  mine  manager,  mine  manager's  assistant,  top  foreman,  com- 
Kny  weighman,  w)S8  drivers,  night  boss,  head  machinist,  head 
iler  maker,  head  carpenter,  night  watchman,  hoisting  engineers,  it 
being  understood  that  ^^ assistant"  shall  apply  to  such  as  are  author- 
ized to  act  in  that  capacity  only.  The  authority  to  hire  and  discharge 
shaU  be  vested  in  the  mine  manager,  top  foreman,  and  boss  driver. 
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It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  night  watchman  shall  be 
exempt  when  employed  in  that  capacity  only. 

Third.  Any  operator  paying  the  scale  rate  of  mining  and  day  labor 
under  this  agreement  shall  at  all  times  be  at  liberty  to  load  any  rail- 
road cars  whatever,  regardless  of  their  ownership,  with  coal,  and  sell 
and  deliver  such  coal  in  any  market  and  to  any  person,  tirm^or  cor- 
poi^ation  that  he  may  desire. 

Fourth.  The  scale  of  prices  for  mining  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  run- 
of-mme  coal  herein  pi-ovided  for  is  understood  in  every  case  to  be  for 
coal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities,  loaded  in  cars  at  the 
face,  weighed  before  screening;  and  that  the  practice  of  pushing  coal 
by  the  miners  shall  be  prohibited. 

Fifth,  (a)  Whethei'  tne  coal  is  shot  after  being  undercut  or  sheared 
by  pick  or  machine,  or  shot  without  undercutting  or  shearing,  the 
miners  must  drill  and  blast  the  coal  in  accordance  with  the  State  rain- 
ing law  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  the  roof  and  timbers  in  the 
interest  of  general  safety.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  miner  persiirtr 
ently  violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  clause  he  shall  be  discharged. 

(jj  The  system  of  paying  tor  coal  before  screening  was  intended  to 
obviate  the  many  contentions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens,  and  was 
not  intended  to  encourage  unworkmanlike  methods  of  mining  and 
blasting  coal,  or  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  screened  lump,  and  the 
operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  aisciplining  any  miner 
who,  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  other  cause,  fails  to  properly 
mine,  shoot,  and  load  his  coal. 

Sixth.  In  case  slate,  bone,  clay,  sulphur,  or  other  impurities  are 
sent  up  with  the  coal  by  the  miner,  it  snail  be  the  duty  or  whomever 
the  company  shall  designate  as  inspector  to  report  the  same,  with 
the  estimated  weight  thereof,  and  the  miner  or  miners  so  offending 
shall  have  such  weight  deducted  from  the  established  weight  of  the 
car,  and  for  the  first  offense  in  any  given  month  shall  be  fined  fifty 
cents;  for  the  second  offense  in  the  same  month  he  or  they  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  operator,  be  fined  two  dollars  or  suspended  for  two 
working  days;  and  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense  in  the  same 
month,  or  in  malicious  or  aggravated  cases  for  the  first  or  any  subse- 
quent offense,  the  opei'ator  may  indefinitely  suspend  or  discharge. 

The  company  weighman  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  pit 
head  the  names  of  all  miners  dealt  with  hereunder. 

The  inspector  designated  by  the  operator  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  but  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  herein  specified 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  union  or  president 
or  pit  committee,  and  against  any  miner  or  committeeman  seeking  in 
any  way  to  embarrass  tne  inspector  in  or  because  of  the  discharge  of 
such  duties  the  provisions  of  the  miners'  State  constitution  shall  be 
invoked,  and  in  addition  he  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  operator,  be 
suspended  for  two  working  days. 

In  case  it  shall  be  alleged  by  either  the  local  representatives  of  the 
miners  or  by  the  opemtor  that  the  inspector  is  not  properly  perform- 
ing his  duties  hereunder,  it  shall  be  so  reported  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  president,  who  shall,  within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  notification,  take  it  up  with  the  superintendent  of  the  company  for 
adjudication;  and  if  it  shall  l)e  found  that  the  inspector  is  not  faith- 
fully performing  such  duties,  he  shall  be  dischargea  or  transferred  to 
other  duties,  as  the  operator  may  elect. 
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The  proceeds  of  all  fines  hereunder  shall  be  paid  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  secretary-treasurer,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  such 
fine  be  remitted  or  refunded. 

Seventh.  The  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  to  be  paid  twice  a 
month,  the  dates  of  pay  to  be  determined  locally,  but  in  no  event  shall 
more  than  one-half  month's  pay  be  retained  by  the  operator.  When 
any  number  of  men  at  any  mine  so  demand,  statements  will  be  issued 
to  all  employees  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  pay  day. 
No  commissions  will  be  charged  for  money  advanced  between  pay 
days,  but  any  advances  between  pay  days  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 
operator. 

Eighth.  The  price  for  powder  per  keg  shall  be  $1.75;  the  miners 
a^ree  to  purchase  their  powder  from  the  operators,  provided  it  is  fur- 
nished of  standard  graae  and  quality,  that  to  be  aetermined  by  the 
operators  and  expert  miners  jointly  where  there  is  a  difference. 

Ninth.  The  price  for  blacksmitbing  for  pick  mining  shall  be  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  for  room  and  pillar  work,  and  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pay  per  man,  or  twenty -five  cents  per  month  for  long 
wall  for  pick  and  drill  sharpening. 

Tenth.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  price 
of  oil. 

Eleventh.  The  inside  day  wage  scale  authorized  by  the  present 
agreement — i.  e.,  the  Columbus  scale  of  1898,  plus  an  advance  of 
twenty  per  cent — shall  be  the  scale  under  this  agreement;  but  in  no 
case  shall  less  than  $2.10  be  paid  for  drivers. 

Twelfth.  The  above  scale  of  mining  prices  is  based  upon  an  eight- 
hour  workday,  and  it  is  definitely  understood  that  this  shall  mean  eight 
houi*s'  work  at  the  face,  exclusive  of  noontime,  six  dayji  a  week,  or 
forty -eight  hours  in  the  week,  provided  the  operator  desires  the  mine 
to  work,  and  no  IocaI  ruling  shall  in  any  way  affect  this  agreement  or 
impose  conditions  affecting  the  same. 

Any  class  of  day  labor  may  be  paid,  at  the  option  of  the  operator, 
for  the  number  of  hours  and  fractions  thereof  actually  worked,  at  an 
hour  rate  based  on  one-eighth  of  the  scale  rate  per  aay.  Provided, 
however,  that  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  hours'  pay,  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  two  hours 
or  not,  except  in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their  work  dur- 
ing this  time  without  the  consent  of  the  opemtor  they  shall  forfeit  such 
two  hours'  pay.  Provided,  further,  that  overtime  by  day  laborers, 
when  necessary  to  supply  railroad  chutes  with  coal  by  night  or  Sunday, 
where  no  regular  men  therefor  are  exclusively  employed,  or  when 
necessary  in  order  not  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine  the  day 
following,  and  for  work  whicn  can  not  be  performed  or  completed  by 
the  regular  shift  during  regular  hours  without  impeding  the  operation 
of  the  mine,  may  be*performed  and  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  per  hour. 

Thirteenth,  (a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  working  in  and  around 
the  mine,  for  whom  a  scale  is  made,  arising  out  of  this  agreement  or 
any  subdistrict  agreement  made  in  connection  herewith,  wnere  the  pit 
boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborers  have  failed  to  agree. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  such 
failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer, 
the  pit  committee  and  the  miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are 
empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall 
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be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president  of 
the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  smill  they  fail 
to  adjust  it,  and  in  all  other  cases,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistriet; 
and  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in  writing*  to  the 
officials  of  the  company  concerned  and  the  State  officials  of  the  U -  M. 
W.  of  A.  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  miners  and  mine 
laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work,  pending-  an 
investigation  and  adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in  the 
manner  above  set  forth. 

(c)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  griev- 
ance which  has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner 
provided  herein,  and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  immediately  furnish  a  man  or 
men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate,  in  order  that 
the  mine  may  continue  at  work;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  call^  upon 
by  the  pit  boss  or  pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places 
assi^ed  to  him  or  them  in  pursuance  hereof. 

{a)  The  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall  under  no 
circumstances  ^o  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless  callfHi 
upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a 
grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the  boss;  and  as  its  duties  are 
confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is  understood  that 
its  members  shall  not  draw  anv  compensation  except  while  actively 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.  Any  pit  committeeman  who 
shall  attempt  to  execute  any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  conflict  with 
any  provision  of  this  contract,  or  any  other  made  in  pui*suance  hereof, 
shall  be  forthwith  deposed  as  committeeman.  The  foregoing  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking  after  the  mat- 
ter of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in  any  proper  manner. 

{e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not 
leave  their  places  of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  peimission 
of  the  operator,  or  in  cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(f)  T^e  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine, 
and  the  direction  of  the  working  force  are  vested  exclusively  in  the 
operator,  and  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  shall  not  abridge  this  right.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  the  discharge  of 
employees,  or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants  because  of 

^rsonal  prejudice  or  activity  in  matters  afFectine  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A. 
any  employee  shall  be  suspended  or  dischargea  by  the  company  and 
it  is  claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation  to 
be  conducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragi*aphs 
{a)  and  (A)  of  this  section  shall  be  taken  up  promptly,  and,  if  it  is 
proven  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate 
said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  been 
suspended  and  out  of  employment;  provided,  if  no  decision  shall  be 
rendered  within  five  days,  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far 
as  compensation  is  concerned. 

Fourteenth.  The  wages  now  being  paid  outside  day  labor  at  the 
various  mines  in  this  btate  shall  constitute  the  wage  scale  for  that 
class  of  labor  during  the  life  of  this  agreement;  provided,  that  no  top 
man  shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  event  of  an   instantanex>us  death  by  accident  in 
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the  mine,  the  miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privf- 
lege  of  discontinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work, 
at  the  option  of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  the  day  following,  and 
continue  thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate  the  mine 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  above,  or  where  death 
has  resulted  from  an  accident  in  the  mine,  individual  miners  and 
underground  employees  may,  at  their  option,  absent  themselves  from 
work  for  the  pui-pose  of  attending  sucn  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 
And,  in  the  event  that  the  operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine 
on  the  day  of  such  funeral,  then,  from  the  proceeds  of  such  day's 
opei-ation,  each  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  employed  at  the  mme 
at  which  the  deceased  member  was  employed  shall  contribute  fifty 
cents  and  the  operator  $25.00  for  the  oenefit  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased  or  his  legal  representatives,  to  be  collected  through  the  oflBce 
of  the  company.  Except  in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  as*  above,  the 
mine  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle  because  of  any  death  or  funei*al; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  employee  of  the  company  or  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  any  individual  miner  may,  at  his  option,  absent 
himself  from  work  for  the  sake  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  in 
ordinary  conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly 
timber  the  working  places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be 
required  to  furnish  the  necessary  props  and  timber  in  rooms  or  work- 
ing face.  And  in  long  wall  mines  it  shall  include  the  proper  mining 
of  the  coal  and  the  brushing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and  road- 
way according  to  the  present  method  and  niles  relating  thereto,  which 
shall  continue  unchanged. 

(J)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber,  shoot,  and  care  for 
his  working  place,  and  such  failure  has  entailed  falls  of  slate,  rock,  and 
the  like,  the  miner  whose  fault  has  occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair 
the  same  without  compensation,  and  if  such  miner  fails  to  repair  such 
damage  he  may  be  discharged. 

Any  dispute  that  may  arise  as  to  the  responsibility  under  this  clause 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  pit  committee  ana  mine  foreman,  and  in  case 
of  their  failure  to  agree,  shall  be  taken  up  for  settlement  under  the 
thirteenth  section  of  this  agreement. 

In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  cross-bars 
to  permanently  secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the 
miner  shall  be  paid  at  the  current  price  for  each  cross-bar  when  prop- 
erly set. 

The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  timbering  by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety. 

S^enteenth.  The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  as  herein  specified,  but  not  otherwise,  and  agree 
to  checK  off  union  dues,  assessments,  and  fines  from  the  miners  and 
mine  laborers,  when  desired,  on  proper  individual  or  collective  con- 
tinuous oi*der,  and  furnish  to  the  miners'  representative  a  statement 
showing  separately  the  total  amount  of  dues,  assessments,  and  fines 
collected.  When  such  collections  are  made,  card  days  shall  be 
abolished.  In  case  any  fine  is  imposed,  the  propriety  of  which  is 
questioned,  the  amount  of  such  fine  shall  be  withheld  by  the  operator 
until  the  question  has  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  and  a  decision 
has  been  reached. 
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Eighteenth.  The  operator.s  shall  have  the  right,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency work  or  ordinan^  repairs  to  the  plants  to  employ  in  connection 
therewith  such  men  as  in  their  judgment  are  best  acquainted  with  and 
suited  to  the  work  to  be  perfqrmed,  except  where  men  are  perma- 
nently employed  for  such  work.  Blacksmiths  and  other  skilled  labor 
shall  make  any  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machin- 
ery, railroad  switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to 
hoist  coal,  all  being  in  the  nature  of  construction  work,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. Extensive  repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of  work  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  same  exception.  The  employees  thereon  to  be 
excluded,  as  above,  when  employed  on  such  work  only. 

Twentieth.  When  any  employee  absents  himiself  from  his  work  for 
a  period  of  two  days,  unless  through  sickness  or  by  first  having  noti- 
fied the  mine  manager  and  obtainea  his  consent,  he  mav  be  discharged. 

Twenty -first,  (a)  Except  at  the  basing  point,  Danville,  the  differen- 
tial for  machine  mining  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  seven 
cents  per  ton  less  than  the  picK  mining  rate.  It  being  understood  and 
a^eea  that  the  machine  mining  rate  shall  include  the  snubbing  of  coal 
either  by  powder  or  yiedge  and  sledge,  as  conditions  may  warrant, 
where  chain  machine  is  used;  but  it  is  understood  that  this  condition 
shall  not  apply  where  two  men  have  and  work  in  one  place  only  in  the 
same  shift,  except  at  the  option  of  the  miner;  and  it  shall  also  be 
optional  with  the  miner  which  system  of  snubbing  shall  be  followed. 
Tne  division  of  the  machine  mining  rate  shall  be  fixed  in  joint  subdis- 
trict  meetings. 

{b)  The  established  i-ates  on  shearing  machines  and  air  or  electric 
drills  as  now  existing  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

Twenty -second.  Any  underground  employee  not  on  hand  so  as  to  go 
down  to  his  work  before  the  hour  for  commencing  work  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  go  below  except  at  the  convenience  of  the  company.  When 
an  employee  is  sick  or  injured,  he  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  When 
a  cage  load  of  men  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  who  have  been 
prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  toey  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For  the 
accommodation  of  individual  employees,  less  than  a  cage  load,  who 
have  been  prevented  from  working  as  above,  a  ca^e  shall  be  run  mid- 
forenoon,  noon,  and  midafternoon  of  each  working  day;  provided, 
however,  that  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enable  men  to 
leave  their  work  for  oSier  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Twenty-third.  This  contract  is  in  no  case  to  be  set  aside  because  of 
any  rules  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  now  in  force  or  which  may  heaeafter 
be  adopted;  nor  is  this  contract  to  be  set  aside  by  reason  of  any  pro- 
vision m  their  national,  State,  or  local  constitutions. 

Twenty-fourth.  All  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  eight  hours, 
and  the  going  to  and  coming  from  the  respective  working  places  is  to 
be  done  on  the  day  hand's  own  time.  All  company  men  snail  perfonn 
whatever  day  labor  the  foreman  may  direct.  An  eight-hour  day  means 
eight  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  working  places,  exclusive 
of  noon  time,  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor.  This  shall  be  exclu- 
sive of  the  time  required  in  reaching  such  working  places  in  the  mom- 
'ng  and  departing  from  same  at  night. 
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Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stabler,  and  the  time 
required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor, 
their  time  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they  receive 
empty  cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  the 
inside  drivers  at  the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same  places;  but  in  no 
case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waitmg  for  such  cars 
at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivel's,  at  their  option,  may  either 
walk  to  and  from  their  parting  or  take  with  them,  without  compensa- 
tion, either  loaded  or  empty  cars,  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This  provi- 
sion, however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside  driver  from  bringing  to 
and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by  the  opera- 
tor^  provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  eight  hours. 

The  methods  at  present  existing  covering  the  harnessing,  unharness- 
ing, feeding,  and  caring  for  the  mules  shall  be  continued  throughout 
the  scale  year  beginning  April  1,  1902;  but  in  cases  where  any 
gi'ievances  exist  in  resf>ect  to  same,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  sub- 
district  meetings  for  adjustment. 

When  the  sables  at  which  the  mules  are  kept  are  located  on  the 
surface  and  the  mules  are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  mines  daily  by  the 
drivers,  the  question  of  additional  compensation  therefor,  if  any,  is  to 
be  left  to  the  subdistricts  affected  for  adjustment,  at  their  joint  sub- 
district  meetings. 

Twenty-fifth.  Mission  Field  scale  is  referred  to  Danville  subdistrict 
for  adjustment. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condi- 
tion as  practicable  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the 
working  places. 

Twenty-seventh.  The  operator  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil, 
bandages,  etc.,  and  provide  suitable  ambulance  or  conveyances  at  all 
mines  to  properly  convey  injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an 
accident. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  operator  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered 
each  miner,  and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same. 
The  check-weighman  shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's 
guidance.  The  drivers  shall  be  subject  to  whomever  the  mine  man- 
ager shall  designate  as  turn  keeper,  in  pursuance  hereof . 

In  mines  where  there  is  botn  hand  and  machine  mining  an  equal 
turn  shall  mean  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each  man  in  the 
machine  part  of  the  mine,  and  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each 
man  doing  hand  work;  but  not  necessarily  the  same  to  each  hand  miner 
as  to  each  man  working  with  the  machines. 

Twenty-ninth.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are 
not  specifically  set  forth  in  this  agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint 
subdistrict  meetings  held  prior  to  May  1,  1902.  Where  no  sub- 
districts  exist,  local  griev^ances  shall  be  referred  to  the  United  Mine 
Workei*s'  State  executive  board  and  the  mine  ownei-s  interested. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  No.  12. 

W.  K.  Russell,  F^esident. 
T.  J.  Reynolds,  Vice-Pt'esident 
W.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary- Trec^r€7\ 

The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

O.  L.  Garrison,  President, 
E.  T.  Bent,  Secretary. 
Peorla,  March  IS,  1902. 
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The  district  and  local  agreements  made  between  Of>erator8  and 
miners  in  Illinois  would  require  too  much  space  to  be  published  in  this 
connection.  Copies  of  these  agreements  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  Herman  Justi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  HI. 


BSCEHT  ESP0BT8  OP  STATS  BUESAUS  OP  LABOB  STATISTICS. 

LOUISIANA. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana.     1901.    Thomas  Harrison,  Commissioner.     267  pp. 

The  law  of  July  9,  1900,  («)  being  act  79  of  the  acts  of  the  general 
assembly  in  its  regular  session  of  that  year,  established  a  bureau 
of  statistics  of  labor,  with  a  provision  that  the  commissioner  of  said 
bureau  should  make  annual  reports  to  the  governor  of  the  State, 
presenting  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in 
the  State.  In  pursuance  of  this  duty  the  first  annual  report  has  been 
issued,  covering  the  year  1901.  The  subjects  presented  are:  Popula- 
tion of  Louisiana,  35  pages;  labor  laws,  62  pages;  laws  of  various 
States  creating  bureaus  of  labor,  34  pages;  manufactures,  32  pages; 
labor  on  steam  and  street  railways,  6  pages;  labor  organizations  and 
industrial  disputes,  10  pages;  miscellaneous,  73  pages.  The  last  chap- 
ter presents  facts  as  to  exports,  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  resources  of 
the  State,  and  addresses  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Calvin  M.  Woodward, 
and  Francis  E.  Cook  on  certain  educational  phases  of  the  industrial 
question.  In  appendixes  are  given  the  rules  of  the  Association  of 
Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  the  Legal  Protection  of  Labor. 

Manufactures. — ^The  bureau  secured  returns  from  98  establish- 
ments, giving  capital  invested,  value  of  materials  and  products, 
number  and  wages  or  salaries  of  employees,  hours  of  labor,  weeks  in 
operation,  etc.  The  returns  were  not  complete  in  all  instances,  and 
no  summaries  are  attempted.  A  series  of  tables  based  on  the  reports 
of  the  Twelfth  and  previous  censuses  is  also  given. 

Labor  on  Steam  and  Street  Railways. — Eight  steam  railroads 
and  5  street  railways  are  reported  on  as  to  mileage,  number  of 
employees,  total  wages  paid,  hours  of  labor,  days  of  employment,  etc. 
As  in  the  case  of  manufactures,  no  totals  are  given. 

Labor  Organizations  and  Industrial  Disputes.— Thirty -eight 
labor  organizations  answered  the  bureau's  inquiries.  These  related  to 
date  of  organization,  membership,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  benefit 
features.  No  occupations  are  repoiled,  the  organizations  being  des- 
ignated only  by  schedule  number.  The  number  of  meml)ers  is  5,908, 
one  union  not  reporting. 

The  report  on  industrial  disputes  is  in  the  form  of  brief  accounts  of 
each  of  the  15  demands  or  strikes  reported  to  the  bureau.  Space  is 
also  given  to  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  desired  legislation. 

c«  For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  33,  jjajre  366. 

9398— No.  42—02 13  ^^ 
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'    MARYLAND. 

Timth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Jnduatrkil  Statistics  of  Mary- 
land^ 1901.     Thomas  A.  Smith,  Chief,     ix,  255  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are' treated  in  this  repoi't,  namely:  Concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  3  pages;  prices  and  wa^s,  0  pages;  striken,  IT 
pages;  labor  organizations,  2  p^es;  employment  bureaus,  IH  pagers; 
coal  output  for  1901, 1  page;  agriculture,  26  pages;  canning  and  pack- 
ing industries,  13  pages;  manufactures,  47  pages;  the  clothing  indus- 
try, 40  pages;  employment  of  children,  4  pages;  maniul-training 
schools,  14  pages;  immigration,  1  page;  new  incorporations,  15  p^:e8; 
labor  laws,  36  pages. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — After  brief  introductory  remarks 
there  is  presented  a  proposed  bill  for  submission  to  the  legislature, 
providing  for  investigation  and  mediation  by  the  bureau  in  coses  of 
labor  disputes. 

Prices  and  Wagks. — ^The  data  here  given  relate  to  conditions  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  in  1901,  with  comparisons  with  figures  for  1890  and 
1895.  The  wages  given  are  average  for  representative  occupation.^; 
the  prices  are  for  29  articles  of  meats,  vegetables,  canned  goods,  and 
groceries.  Income  and  itemized  co^t  of  living  are  also  given  for  each 
of  11  workingmen. 

Strikes. — Sixteen  strikes  are  reported  as  having  occurred  in  1901, 
13  of  which  were  in  Baltimore.  Nine  strikes  were  for  increase  of 
wages,  6  for  a  shorter  working  day,  and  1  to  restrict  production  for 
the  purpose  of  maintjiining  prices.  There  were  9  strikes  ordered  by 
labor  organizations,  4  of  which  were  succes.sful,  while  of  the  7  under- 
taken without  organization  1  succeeded  partly  and  the  rest  failed. 
The  number  of  strikers  was  2,552,  throwing  3,430  persons  out  of 
employment.  The  wage  loss  is  reported  at  $100,715,  or  $29.36  per 
employee.     The  loss  to  employers  is  estimated  at  l|162,650. 

Labor  Orqanizations, — Returns  were  secured  from  but  22  organi- 
zations, though  the  number  in  the  State  is  placed  at  about  100.     A 
directory  and  reports  on  trade 
labor  make  up  the  main  part  of  t 

Employment  Bureaus. — in  tl 
investigation  of  omploj'ment  bui 
statement  of  the  benefits  of  f  rei 
account  of  an  experiment  in  that 
without  legislative  direction.  F 
males  and  14  females  applied  for 
were  assisted  in  securing  position 
cations  for  male  help  and  304  for 

Cannino  and  Packing  Industi 
tory  of  these  industries,  with  a 
conditions.     A  table  presents  sta 
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Twelfth  Census;  the  bureau  gives  estimates  for  the  year  1901.  The 
oyster  industry  is  treated  separately. 

Manufactures. — Under  this  head  is  given  a  series  of  tables  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  and  a  brief  text  discussion. 

TitE  Clothing  Industry. — Census  statistics  are  here  presented, 
followed  by  a  report  on  sweat  shops  in  Baltimore,  giving  their  loca- 
tion, details  of  inspection,  prices  paid  for  work,  and  a  table  showing 
tornings  and  itemized  expenses  of  ten  sweat-shop  employees.  Six 
coat-making  shops  pay  sewing-machine  operators  from  $9.75  to  $15 
per  week;  basters,  $7.80  to  $15;  finishers,  $4.50  to  $7.25;  fellers,  $5 
to  $5.75;  for  pressing,  8  and  9  cents  per  coat;  and  for  machine  made 
buttonholes,  60  cents  per  hundred.  Employment  averages  about  eight 
months  per  year. 

Employment  of  Children. — Under  this  head  is  a  brief  considera* 
tion  of  the  subject,  based  partly  on  census  returns  and  partly  on 
inquiries  made  by  the  bureau.     No  tables  are  presented. 

Manual  Training  Schools. — ^This  chapter  reports  the  present 
status  of  manual  training,  following  the  recent  legislative  provisions 
for  the  same  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  ^  It  appears  that  2,218 
pupils  are  receiving  such  training,  and  that  19  teachers  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  work.  These  numbers  relate  to  the  State  outside  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  which  has  given  such  instruction  for  a  number  of 
years. 

A  portion  of  an  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  of 
St.  Louis,  before  the  late  meeting  of  the  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  also  given  in  the  report. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  oftJve  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  ami 
Industries  of  New  Jersey^  for  the  year  ending  October  31^  1900. 
William  Stainsby,  Chief,     vi,  329  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  Statistics  of  manufactures, 
134  pages;  movement  of  wages  and  employment  during  1899,  16  pages; 
cost  of  living,  13  pages;  trade  unions,  47  pages;  railroad  transporta- 
tion, 10  pages;  street  railways,  4  pages;  the  glass  industry  and  com- 
pany stores  of  South  Jersey,  20  pages;  laws  and  court  decisions  affecting 
labor,  16  pages;  Jewish  colonies  of  South  Jersey,  20  pagei^;  industrial 
chronology,  21  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — Returns  were  secured  from  1,681 
establishments  representing  88  general  industries,  and  57  establish- 
ments classed  as  miscellaneous.  The  facts  presented  are  grouped  into 
9  tables,  as  follows:  Number  of  firms  and  corporations,  partners  and 
stockholders,  by  industries;  capital  invested  and  value  of  materials 
and  products;  three  tables  showing  smallest,  greatest,  and  average 
number  of  employees  by  industries,  and  aggregates  by  months;  wages 
jaid^  aiid  average  yearly  earnings;  classified  weekly  wages;  hours  of 
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labor,  days  in  operation,  and  proportion  of  business  done:  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  foregoing  facts  for  9  principal  industries.  Additional 
tables  show  for  certain  industries  the  amount  and  value  of  spe<-ified 
uiaterials  used  and  of  specified  goods  made;'also  a  series  of  compari- 
sons between  identical  e^tablisbmentd  in  49  industries  for  the  vea» 
1898  and  1899. 

Of  the  1,738  establishments  reporting,  1,735  report  capital  invested, 
the  total  being  ¥2&5,689,550;  1,728  report  value  of  materials  used  at 
$200,901,940,  and  of  product*)  at  $355,465,970.  The  average  number 
of  employees  in  all  industries  was  176,954.  Of  the  1,738  establish- 
ments, 934,  or  63.74  per  cent,  were  owned  by  private  firms,  and  804,  or 
46.26  per  cent,  by  corporations.  Of  the  capital  reported,  $18,767,189, 
or  19.07  per  cent,  was  invested  by  private  firms,  and  $206,922,361,  or 
80.93  per  cent,  by  corporations.  The  per  capita  investment  in  private 
firms  by  1,636  ownei-8 or  partnersaveraged  $29,809;  28,7748tockholdeni 
in  corporations  have  an  average  investment  of  $7,191  per  capita. 

Twenty-nine  industries  are  reported  as  having  a  product  in  1899  of 
the  value  of  $3,01X1,000  or  over.  These  29  industries  represent  73.69 
per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  78.82  percent  of  the  total  industry 
product  of  the  State  as  here  shown,  and  give  employment  to  69.13  per 
cent  of  the  employees  engird  in  manufactures. 

The  following  tables  present  the  principal  data  for  these  industriei^: 

BTAT13T1C8  OF  M  LEADING  INDUSTRIES,  l»99. 
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8  OP  M  LEADING  INDUBTRIES.  1M»— Concluded. 


M  tnplodInK  4S  oUbllnhmenU  not  re porled. 
n  IndudinK  2  HUbUHhrnenU  not  roporlcd. 
1  enubllnhmennjoi  reported. 


The  following  table  presents,  by  sex,  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
persons  employed  in  all  industries  (1,738  eHtablishmenbi)  at  the  speci- 
fied rates  of  wages: 
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m 

260 

li 

1 

206 

51 

100.00 

IDO.OO 

196, 084 

Ftoid  this  table  it  appears  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  females 
employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  State  receive  less  than  $5  per 
week,  and  that  the  per  centx  steadily  diminish  as  the  wage  rate  rises, 
more  than  one-half  the  whole  number  being  found  in  the  groups  receiv- 
ing less  than  $6.     Nearly  11  per  cent  of  the  males  receive  less  than  $5 
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weekly,  presumably  lai^ly  boys.  Beginning  with  the  next  rate  the 
groups  inrrease,  with  one  exception,  until  the  rate  "$9  or  under  $10" 
is  i-eached.  Above  this  rate  the  groups  include  ranges  of  $2,  $3,  and 
$5,  so  that  the  comparison  can  be  carried  no  farther.  At  a  rate  .some- 
what less  than  $10  is  found  the  median  wage  for  males,  while  females 
receiving  $9  or  more  weekly  comprise  but  12.50  per  cent  of  the  total 
numlier  of  femalen  employed. 

From  the  tables  showing  comparative  statistics  for  1898  and  1899 
the  following  summary  is  taken.  The  totals  are  for  identical  estab- 
lishments in  49  indastries: 


COMPARATIVE  STATIHTIC8  OP  MAKtFACTtlBES  IN  1, 


a  EBTABLIBHMENTS,  II 


v.„. 

saa. 

^itl. 

J'^'^oti. 

■Ss- 

|I2».9«.T.'J4 

«l7,2e3,SM 

140,791,108 

t203.O»a,U-i 

■jss.9m.aM 

Aside  from  the  growth  of  business  shown  by  these  figures,  the  fact 
is  worthy  of  note  that  22  establishments  which  are  reported  as  owned 
by  corporations  in  1899  were  reported  as  owned  by  firms  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Movement  of  Wages  and  Employment. — Reports  received  from 
454  establishments  were  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  a  comparison 
as  to  the  number  of  employees  in  1898  and  1899,  and  also  to  show  the 
number  of  employees  receiving  an  increase  of  wages  in  1899.  The 
number  of  pei-sons  employed  in  these  establishments  was  57,472  in 
1899  as  against  4(i,896  in  1898,  a  gain  of  22.55  per  cent.  Of  the  57,472 
employees  in  1899,  42,264  received  an  average  increase  in  wages  of 
9.8  per  cent  within  the  year. 

Cost  of  Living. — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  presentation  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  shows  the  retail  prices  of  51  items  of  food  and  other 
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show  increase  of  wages  setmred  through  organization  in  amountij 
varying  from  $0.20  to  $2  per  day  in  the  different  industries. 

Stbam  Railroad  Transpoetation. — Tables  are  presented  showing 
number,  working  time,  and  averse  wages  of  railroad  employees,  in  the 
aggregate,  and  for  each  of  the  7  roads  operating  in  New  Jersey. 

Stbeet  Railways. — Reports  were  secured  from  but  two  compan- 
ies—those which  control  the  systems  in  and  about  Newark  and  Jersey 
City.  The  first-named  employs  3,065  persons,  at  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  $11.88.  The  largest  groups  of  employees  are  motormen, 
1,017,  whose  average  weekly  earnings  are  $12.66;  and  conductors, 
1,053.  at  an  average  wage  of  $13.14  per  week.  These  employees  work 
ten  to  twelve  hours  per  daj'  for  six  and  seven  days  per  week.  The 
second  company  pays  1,081  employees  an  average  of  $10.05  per  week. 
Its  345  motoimen  and  352  conductors  receive  $10.25  and  $10  per  week, 
respectively,  working  ten  hours  daily,  and  six  and  seven  days  per  week. 

The  (ji^as  Industry  and  Company  Stores  of  South  Jersey.  — 
This  is  a  sket<rh  presenting  former  and  present  industrial  conditions, 
withaomeaccountof  the  different  acts  of  legislation  intended  to  remedy 
certain  abuses.  These  relate  particularly  to  payment  of  wages  imd 
company  stores.  The  remedy  seems  to  have  been  found  by  the  parties 
concerned  meeting  by  representative  committees  in  a  conference  which 
agreed  to  rules  as  to  wage  scales  and  apprentices  and  abolished  com- 
pulsory trading  at  company  stores  and  compulsorj'  occupancy  of 
company  houses. 

The  Jewish  Colonies  of  South  Jersey. — There  is  here  given  a  his- 
torical accountofthc  establishment  and  growth  of  a  number  of  colonies 
planted  to  provide  for  a  class  of  immigrants  who  were  practically 
exiles.  The  oldest  colony  was  planted  in  1882,  since  which  time  a  num- 
ber of  others  have  been  attempted  with  varying  success.  Some  of 
them  are  quite  prosperous  and  are  of  especial  interest  as  showing  the 
possibility  of  a  class  of  persons  who  usually  flock  into  cities  to  become 
competitors  in  an  ovei-stocked  labor  market  turning  their  attention  to 
i^iculture  and  succeeding.  Those  colonics  whose  object  was  entirely 
speculative  have  almost  unifortnly  failed. 

REPORTS  OF  STATE  BOARDS  OF  ARBITEATIOIT. 


•l/itration.     March  1, 
59  pp. 

,  1301.  Within  this 
third  was  acted  upon 
the  recommendations 
:s  the  decisions  and  a 
lence  of  the  secretary 
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of  the  board  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  and  a 
copy  of  the  arbitration  law  of  the  State  and  of  a  circular  of  informa- 
tion prepared  by  the  board  relative  to  its  powers  and  duties. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  andAihi- 
tration^  for  the  year  endiiig  December  31^  1901.  B.  F.  Supple,  Sec- 
retary.    226  pp. 

In  this  report  a  brief  review  of  the  year's  work  of  the  board  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  account  of  its  proceedings  in  each  of  108  difficulties 
that  came  to  its  notice.  An  appendix  contains  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  various  States  relating  to  the  subjects  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation. 

Nine  cases  of  arbitration  were  referred  to  the  board.  In  one  of  these 
the  employer  went  out  of  business  before  a  conclusion  was  reached, 
so  that  but  8  decisions  were  i-endered.  There  were  39  conciliations 
effected  by  the  board,  26  other  cases  were  found  to  be  in  process  of 
mutual  settlement,  and  in  16  cases  the  struggle  was  fought  to  an  end, 
new  employees  being  taken  on  in  place  of  those  who  had  been  dis- 
satisfied. Eighteen  disputes  were  abandoned  by  the  board  for  various 
reasons. 

There  were  joint  requests  for  the  services  of  the  board  in  37  instances, 
and  by  one  of  the  parties  in  27.  In  the  remaining  44  cases  the  board^s 
interposition  was  voluntary.  In  95  cases  the  difficulty  had  taken  Uie 
form  of  a  strike. 

Questions  relating  to  wages  occasioned  44  per  cent  of  the  difficulties; 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  39.2  per  cent;  and  sentiment,  as  sym- 
pathy, discharges,  etc.,  16.8  per  cent. 

NEW  YORK. 

Fourteenth  Anrnud  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration* 
January,  1901.     Thos.  A.  Braniff,  Secretary.     372  pp. 

"This  repoiii  cont&ins  an  account  of  the  more  important  labor  disputes 
within  the  State  during  the  year  1900,  and  a  statement  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board  in  a  number  of  the  principal  cases.  The  arbitration 
laws  of  various  States  are  also  given. 

There  were  547  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State  during  the  year,  of 
which  335  were  successful  or  compromised,  while  212  failed.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  wages  were  responsible  for  363  disputes,  and  union- 
ism for  104,  leaving  but  80  for  all  other  causes. 

It  appears  that  considerably  less  than,  one-half  of  these  disputes 
came  before  the  board.    No  summary  of  i*esults  appears  in  the  report 


RECENT  EOBEIQN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRANCE. 

Statistique  des  Graves  et  des  Recours  h  la  Conciliation  et  h  V Arbitrage 

Survemts  Pendant  TAnnee  1900.     Direction  du  Travail,  Ministere 

du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l%raphes.     xvi, 

619  pp. 

The  present  volmne  is  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  on 
strikes  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  issued  by  the  French  labor 
bureau.  The  information  is  presented  in  form  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  previous  reports  of  the  bureau. 

Strikes. — During  the  year  there  were  902  strikes,  involving  222,714 
strikers.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  strikes  involved  10,253 
establishments.  The  strikes  resulted  in  an  aggregate  loss  of  3,760,677 
working  days,  including  1,115,524  days  lost  by  26,757  employees  who 
were  not  strikers.  The  average  time  lost  per  striker  was  12  days. 
Of  the  strikers  180,591  were  men,  29,753  were  women,  and  12,370 
were  young  persons.  The  year  1900  had  the  largest  number  of 
strikes,  strikes,  and  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  of  any  year  since 
the  publication  of  strike  data,  there  being  an  increase  of  162  strikes, 
45,888  strikers,  and  209,843  days  lost  over  the  preceding  year.  Only 
1  lockout  is  reported,  1  establishment  and  55  employees  being  affected 
by  it.  Of  the  902  strikes  reported  in  1900,  552  were  participated  in 
by  members  of  labor  organizations,  and  in  253  strikes  the  employers 
were  organized.  Twenty-three  workingmen's  unions  and  1  employ- 
ers' association  were  organized  while  strikes  were  in  progress  or  im- 
mediately afterwards.  In  42  strikes  regular  aid  was  given  by  labor 
organizations  for  the  relief  ofstrikers. 

Of  the  902  strikes  reported,  631  involved  but  1  establishment  each, 
91  involved  from  2  to  5  establishments,  53  from  6  to  10  establishments, 
73  from  11  to  25  establishments,  31  from  26  to  50  establishments,  15 
from  51  to  100  establishments.  Of  the  8  remaining  strikes,  7  involved 
from  110  to  812  establishments,  and  1  involved  2,500  establishments. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  disputes  in  1900,  205  strikes,  involv- 
ing 24,216  strikei*s,  were  successful;  360  strikes,  involving  140,358 
strikers,  were  partly  successful,  and  337  strikes,  involving  58,140 
strikei*s,  failed. 

The  two  tables  following  show  the  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and 

establishments  involved,  according  to  the  results  of  strikes,  also  the 

number  of  working  days  lost,  and  the  proportion  that  the  number  of 

strikers  is  to  the  total  number  of  working  people  in  each  of  17  groups 

of  industries: 
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STRIKES  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 


Succeeded .       Succeeded  partly. ' 


Failed. 


Industries. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and 
fisheries 

Mining 

Quarr>'ing 

F(X)d  products 

Chemical  industries 

Paper  and  printing 

Hides  and  leather  goods 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing,  cleaning,  and 
upholstery 

Woodworking 

Building  trades  (wood- 
work)   

Metal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

P*reciou8-metal  work 

Stone,  earthenware,  and 
glass 

Building  trades  (stone,  tile, 
excavating,  etc.,  work)  .. 

Transportation  and  hand- 
ling  

Total 


.      — . — 

Estab- 

strikes. 

lish- 

■ 

ments. 

3 

«2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

6 

111 

5 

14 

3 

5 

10 

31 

65 

116 

7 

49 

10 

39 

6 

58 

5 

5 

22 

a62 

2 

2 

9 

10 

24 

140 

34 

alio 

1         205 

1 

«»765 

Estab-  I  I  Estab- 

Strikes.      lisb-    |  Strikes,      lisb- 
ments.  ments. 


7 
16 

6 
15 
11 

6 
19 
90 

12 
14 

17 

5 

27 


13 
37 
65 


66 

24 

15 

1,040 

14 

65 

182 

391 

890 
613 

311 

5 

232 


38 

480 

3,246 


360  I      7,612 


4 

21 
5 
18 
11 
13 
18 
91 

7 
19 

2 

7 

39 

2 

6 

45 

29 


337 


5 

22 

5 

247 

43 

14 

667 

458 

11 
28 

3 

7 

133 

2 

11 

183 

1S7 


1,876 


Total. 


Strikes. 


Estab- 

liah- 

meats. 


14 
41 
12 
39 
27 
22 
47 
2S6 

26 
43 

24 

17 

88 

4 

28 

106 

128  I 


73 
60 
21 
1,398 
71 
M 

965 

960 
6H> 

8T2 

17 

427 

4 

69 

808 

3.499 


902  I       10,263 


a  Not  including  establishments  in  1  strike  not  reported. 
b  Not  including  establishments  in  3  strikes  not  reported. 

STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 

STRIKES  IN  1900,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


'    Strikers  in  strikes  which— 


Industries. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Quarrying 

Food  products 

Chemical  industries 

Paper  and  printing 

Hides  and  leather  goods 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing,  cleaning,  and  upholstery 

Woodworking 

Building  trades  (woodwork) 

Metal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

Precious-metal  work 

Stone,  earthenware,  and  glass 

Building  trades  (stone,  tile,  excavating. 

etc. .  work ) 

Transjx^rtation  and  handling 

Total 


161 
803 
20 
207 
467 
118 
821 

7,104 
651 
678 
155 
392 

3,161 

88 

611 

1,681 
7,616 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


24,216 


1,707 

38,884 

1,378 

3,847 

5,015 

689 

8.121 

29,724 

9,777 

3,214 

2488 

856 

7,844 


2,388 

6,085 
29,241 


140,358 


Failed. 


491 
7,740 

452 

673 
5,363 

881 

8,329 

12,590 

360 

1,723 

12 

1,745 

4,289 

84 

220 

3,469 
10,269 


Total 
strikers. 


58,140 


2,369 

41,927 

1,850 

4,727 

10,845 

1,188 

11,771 

49,418 

10,791 

5,610 

2,366 

2,993 

15,284 

117 

3,109 

11,185 
47.125 


222,714 


Strikers 

per  1,000 

working 

people. 

(«) 


0.74 

269.48 

33.43 

17.20 

140.80 

9.47 

70.07 

77.62 

24.18 

l»2?.84 

(c). 

63.72 

86.75 

5.72 

19.60 


work  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


32.65 
76.38 


<I66.47 


15.4S6 
477,280 
10,007 
41,662 
74,067 
7,907 

191,  oao 

1,716,129 

•58,474 

44.388 

29,798 

S4.30S 

112,618 

2,300 

441.590 

140.466 
363.208 


3,780,677 


a  Figures  in  this  column  are  according  to  the  census  of  1896. 

b  Including  building  trades  (woodwork). 

c  Included  in  woodworking. 

d  Figures  relate  to  all  industrial  working  people  in  France. 

Of  the  different  industries,  the  textiles  furnished  236  strikes  and 
49,418  strikers;  the  building  trades,  130  strikes  and  13,540  strikers; 
transportation  and  handling,  128  strikes  and  47,125  strikers;  metals 
and  metallic  goods,  109  strikes  and  18,394  strikers;  mining,  41  strikes 
and  41,927  strikers;  making  644  strikes  and  170,404  strikers  for  these 
five  groups  of  industries,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
f  strikes  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  strikei's, 
nsidering  the  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  various 
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industries  according  to  the  census  of  1896,  it  is  shown  that  the  rela- 
tive prevalence  of  strikes  was  greatest  in  the  mining  industry,  269.48 
out  of  every  1,000  employees  having  taken  part  in  disputes  during  the 
year.  The  group  of  chemical  industries  comes  next,  with  140.80  strik- 
ers per  1,000  employees. 
In  the  two  tables  following  the  strike  data  are  shown  by  causes: 

STRIKES.  BY  CAUSES.  1900. 

(A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded  partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

For  increase  of  waKes 

113 
32 

44 

26 

14 
6 

15 

13 

24 

32 

1 

1 

29 
22 

722 
63 

1.324 
102 

100 

84 

15 
13 

28 

32 

1 

1 

257 
76 

249 
21 

24 
12 

I 

12 

8 

11 
11 

6,966 
94 

3.214 

349 

143 
143 

24 

8 

18 
11 

218 
13 

32 

20 

21 
17 

15 

16 

51 

61 

2 

1,726 
37 

615 

66 

25 
911 

39 

16 

75 

102 

71 

580 
66 

100 

57 

42 
26 

42 

37 

89 

104 

3 

1 

39 
43 

9.414 

Against  reduction  of  wages... 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  la- 
bor with    present  or    in- 
creased wajres 

194 
5.153 

Relating  to  time  and  method 
of. payment  of  wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modincation 
of  conditions  of  work 

Afrainst  niecework 

517 

268 
1.138 

For  or  against  modification  of 
shop  rules 

78 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of 
fines 

Against  discharge  of  work- 
men, foremen,  or  directors, 
or  for  their  reinstatement .. 

Fcr  discharge  of  workmen, 
foremen,  or  directors 

Against  employment  of  wom- 
en   

87 

121 

145 

72 

For  limitation  of  number  of 
ftnDrentic€»s         .          . .  . .  . 

1 

1 

Relating  to  deduction  from 
wages  for  support  of  insur- 
ance and  aia  funds 

3 

7 

14 

;        66 

1 

14 

56 
26 

326 

Other 

168 

STRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK  BY 

STRIKES  IN  1900.  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  considerable  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  with  present  or 
increased  wages 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  payment  of 
wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work. 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  direct- 
ors, or  for  their  reinstatement 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors. . 

Against  employment  of  women 

For  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  support  of 
insurance  and  aid  funds 

Other 


Strikers  in  strikes  which— 

Total 
strikers. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

37.893 
4,046 

23,925 

4,769 
6,810 
859 
1,803 
2,730 

13.958 

3,2^ 

13 

40 

8.775 
16,633 

92,070 
6,697 

35,448 

2,919 

29,902 

585 

4.268 

1.621 

4.430 
3,254 

48,894 
2,406 

19,139 

3,978 
3,201 
14,664 
3,203 
3.688 

6.430 

7,738 
5.040 

178,867 
13, 146 

78,612 

11,666 

39,913 

16,108 

9,274 

8.039 

24.818 

14.226 

5.053 

40 

14.394 

18,278 

100 
1,071 

5,519 
1,574 

Days  of 

work  lost 

byallem- 

ployees 

thrown 

out  of 

work. 


3,223.806 
295,643 

1,590,169 

531.422 
644,679 
108.892 
583.280 
75.581 

139.212 

120.714 

37.674 

80 

151,977 
&t3,599 
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Strikes  due  to  wage  disputes  continued  in  1900,  as  in  preceding 
years,  to  be  the  most  numerous,  646  strikes,  involving  192,003  strikers, 
being  due  to  tliis  cause  alone.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  penK)ns 
engaged  in  strikes  on  account  of  wages  were  either  successful  or  partly 
successful.  Of  the  other  causes  of  strikes  those  relating  to  demands 
for  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors  and  for  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  were  most  prevalent.  Of  the  strikers  who  pre^sented 
the  former  demands  more  than  one-half  failed,  while  of  those  demand- 
ing reduction  of  working  time  more  than  three-fourths  succeexied  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  Those  involved  in  strikes  against  piecework  and 
against  the  employment  of  women  were  nearly  all  unsuccessful. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved: 


STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS,  BY  DURATION  OP  STRIKES,  1900. 


Strikes. 

Strikers, 

DayH  of  duration. 

Succeed- 
ed. 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

FWled. 

Total. 

Succeed- 
ed. 

Succeed- 
ed partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

7  or  under 

162 

25 

10 

8 

205 

69 

53 

27 

6 

212 

68 

31 

29 

2 

579 

157 

94 

64 

8 

18,044 

4,485 

1,076 

611 

44,457 
32,470 
88,096 
23,208 
2,125 

17,032 
16.059 
13,687 
11,252 
110 

79.533 
63.014 
52  8B1 

8  to  15 

16t)30 

31  to  100 

S^071 

101  or  over 

Total 

206 

360 

837 

902 

24,216 

140,358 

58,140 

222.714 

DURATION  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  IN\^OLVED.  1900. 


Strikes. 

Days  of  duration. 

Strikers  involved. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

246 
171 
163 
144 
106 
36 
86 

7  or 
under. 

8  to  15. 

16  to  30. 

81  to 
100. 

101  or 
over. 

25  or  under 

60 
44 
45 
38 
25 
1 
2 

51 
62 
75 
69 
67 
24 
22 

145 
65 
43 
37 
24 
11 
12 

182 

126 

107 

78 

59 

19 

8 

45 
23 
24 
30 
17 
7 
11 

11 
13 

18 

17 

21 

6 

8 

8 
7 
12 
18 
7 
4 
8 

26  to  50 

2 

51  to  100 

2 

101  to  200 

1 

201  to  500 

2 

601  to  1,000 

1,001  or  over 

1 

Total 

205 

360            337 

902 

579 

157 

94 

&i 

8 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  strikes  were  mostly  of  short  duration, 
579  of  the  902  strikes  lasting  seven  days  or  less,  167  lasting  fi-om 
eight  to  fifteen  days,  94  from  sixteen  to  thirty  days,  64  from  thirty- 
one  to  one  hundred  days,  and  8  lasting  more  than  one  hundred  days. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  strikes  involved  100  strikers  or  less 
each.  The  smaller  strikes,  involving  25  strikers  or  less  each,  were 
mostly  failures,  while  the  majority  of  the  larger  strikes  were  either 
wholly  or  partly  successful. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — During  the  year  1900  the  law  of 
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December  2Y,  1892,  regarding  conciliation  and  arbitration  (®)  in  tr^de 
disputes  was  applied  362  times  in  234  different  disputes.  The  excess 
in  the  number  of  applications  of  the  law  over  the  number  of  disputes 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  disputes  extended  over  several 
cantons,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  employees  of  each  establish- 
ment affected,  or  even  each  class  of  employees  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, entered  separate  demands  for  conciliation.  In  only  9  of  the  234 
disputes  was  the  law  applied  before  entire  cessation  of  work  occurred. 
As  the  number  of  strikes  during  the  year  was  902,  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  disputes  in  which  the  law  Was  applied  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  disputes  was  25.94  per  cent.  The  proportion  for  the  seven 
preceding  years,  taken  collectively,  in  which  the  law  was  applied,  was 
22.85  per  cent.  In  1900  the  initiative  in  demanding  the  application  of 
the  law  was  taken  by  the  employees  141  times,  by  the  employers  6 
times,  by  both  employers  and  employees  8  times,  and  in  79  cases  the 
initiative  was  taken  through  the  intervention  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  law,  it  was  found 
that  in  14  of  the  234  disputes  work  was  resumed  before  committees  of 
conciliation  were  constituted.  In  96  of  the  220  cases  remaining  the 
demands  for  conciliation  were  refused  in  88  cases  by  the  employers,  in 
3  by  the  employees,  and  in  5  cases  by  both  employers  and  employees. 
In  10  of  the  96  cases  the  dispute  was  ended,  after  the  refusal  of  the 
demand  for  conciliation,  either  by  the  complete  abandonment  of  their 
demands  by  employees  or  by  their  acceptance  of  concessions  pre- 
viously offered,  while  in  the  other  86  cases  strikes  were  declared  or  con- 
tinued, but  in  4  of  these  cases  the  employers,  after  the  strike  had  begun, 
consented  to  conciliation,  thus  raising  to  128  the  number  of  disputes 
to  be  submitted  to  such  method  of  adjustment.  Of  the  other  82  cases 
in  which  strikes  were  declared  or  continued  9  strikes  were  suco>essful, 
30  were  partly  successful,  and  43  failed. 

For  the  settlement  of  the  remaining  128  disputes  140  committees  of 
conciliation  were  constituted,  2  disputes  engaging  4  committees  each, 
2  engaging  3  each,  and  2  engaging  2  each.  Of  these  128  disputes  60 
were  settled  directly  by  the  committees  of  conciliation,  18  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  4  were  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves  after  having  had 
recourse  to  committees  of  conciliation.  This  leaves  46  cases  in  which 
the  attempted  conciliation  and  arbitration  failed  and  strikes  resulted 
or  continued.  These  strikes  succeeded  in  5  cases,  succeeded  partly  in 
24,  and  failed  in  17  cases. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  cases  in  which 
recourse  was  had  to  the  law  of  1892  regarding  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, together  with  the  results  of  such  recourse  during  the  year 
1900  and  for  the  preceding  seven  years  collectively. 

«  For  a  copy  of  this  law  see  Bulletm  No.  26,  pp.  854-S56. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  RECOURSE  WAS  HAD  TO  CONCIUATION  AND  ARBITEA 

TION,  1893  TO  1899  AND  1900. 


Items. 


Total  number  of  strikes 

Cases  in  which  the  law  of  1892  was  applied 


1898  to 
1899. 


1900. 


3.370  SOB 

o778  »•: 


Disputes  settled— 

Before  the  creation  of  committees  of  conciliation |  M  14 

After  refusal  of  demands  for  conciliation i  34  io 

Directly  by  committees  of  conciliation I  «•  i83  » 

By  arbitration t  24  '  is 

Directly  by  parties  after  having  had  recourse  to  conciliation 15  4 


Total  cases  settled  through  the  appflcation  of  the  law >  307  inc 


Strikes  resulting  or  continuing: 

After  refusal  of  demand  for  conciliation 251  82 

After  failure  of  recourse  to  conciliation  and  arbitration rf  211  ,  46 


Total  caaes  of  failure  after  application  of  the  law 1  463  >  las 


a  The  778  cases  of  recourse  to  the  law  relate  to  770  disputes. 
b  The  362  cases  of  recourse  to  the  law  relate  to  234  disputes. 

c  There  were  but  180  disputes  settled  by  committees  of  conciliation.  3  of  them  being  counted  twice, 
because  2  committees  were  formed  in  each  of  these  3  cases. 
d  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  212;  those  given  are.  however,  according  to  the  original. 

The  above  summary  shows  that  of  234  disputes  considered  in  1900, 
106  were  settled  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  application  of  the 
law  of  1892,  and  in  the  case  of  128  the  recourse  to  the  law  proved 
fruitless.  Of  the  106  disputes  settled  17  were  favorable  to  the  demands 
of  the  employees,  76  resulted  in  a  compromise,  and  13  were  unfavor- 
able to  the  employees.  In  the  128  disputes  which  continued  after  the 
failure  of  attempts  at  conciliation  and  arbitration  the  employees  suc- 
ceeded in  14,  succeeded  partly  in  54,  and  failed  in  60  cases. 

GERMANY. 

Streiks  und  A  ussperrungen  Im  Jahre  1900,  Streiks  una  A^isspemingen 
im  Jahre  1901,  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amt.  3^9 
pp. ;  306  pp. 

These  are  the  second  and  third  annual  reports  on  strikes  and  lock- 
outs published  by  the  German  imperial  statistical  bureau.  The  reports 
contain  analyses  and  summaries  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1900 
and  1901,  respectively,  copies  of  schedules  of  inquiry,  and  tables  show- 
ing in  detail,  by  locality  and  industry  for  each  dispute,  the  duration, 
establishments  affected,  total  number  of  employees,  strikers,  and  others 
thrown  out  of  emplojrment,  causes,  results,  manner  of  settlement,  etc. 
The  data  relate  to  strikes  ending  in  1900  and  1901,  respectively. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1900. — There  were  1,433  strikes  reported 
in  1900,  affecting  7,740  establishments.  The  strikes  in  the  case  of 
6,038  of  these  affected  the  entire  establishment,  while  in  the  cBse  of 
1,702  only  certain  branches  or  occupations  were  affected.  Operations 
were  completely  suspended  in  2,382  of  the  former  and  in  351  of  the 
latter. 

Th^rewere,  in  1900, 122,803  strikers  and  9,007  others  thrown  out  of 
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employment  on  account  of  strikes,  making  a  total  of  131,810  employees 
affected. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  the 
number  and  results  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  and  strikers 
involved,  and  the  number  of  other  employees  thrown  out  of  work  on 
account  of  strikes  during  the  year  1900: 


SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  GROUPS  OP  INDUSTRIES,  1900. 
[The  column  headed  "Striken"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes. 


Gardening,  tlorist,  and  nnrsery  trades 

Mining,  smelting,  salt,  and  peat  extraction. 

Stonework  and  earthenware 

Metal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  and  instruments 

Chemicals 

Forestry  products,  lighting  materials,  and 

varnishes 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather  

Wooden  ware  and  carved  goods 

Food  products 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  sculpture,  decoration,  and  artistic 

work 

Commercial  employment 

Transportation 


Total 


1 

•  56 

99 

89 

66 

8 

8 
73 
20 
44 

197 
77 
73 

496 
16 

5 
47 
58 


1,438 


Strikes  which— 


Sue- 
ceeoeo. 


3 
23 

8 
11 

1 

1 

12 

2 

9 

34 

16 

16 

121 


1 
9 

8 


275 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


1 

26 
27 

27 

19 

4 

3 
25 

7 

19 
71 
28 
37 
158 

2 

2 
17 
82 


Failed. 


505 


27 
49 
M 
36 
3 

4 

36 
11 
16 
92 
33 
20 
217 
14 

2 
21 
18 


653 


Estab- 

lish- 

mentK. 


7,740 


Strik- 
ers. 


■ 

1 
108 
179 
329 
200 

8 

8 

138 

90 

225 

2, 2:{2 

310 

636 

2,869 

16 

6 
147 
243 


20 

14,735 

5,395 

3,945 

7,395 

559 

507 

6,928 

3,362 

2,462 

21,257 

3,014 

7,5W 

33.074 

307 

127 
3,016 
9,U6 


122,803 


Other 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


631 

283 

1,047 

207 


16 

1,053 

14 


237 
15 

376 

4,329 

17 


58 
726 


9,007 


Of  the  18  groups  of  industries,  that  of  building  trades  had  the  largest 
number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  affected.  Next  in 
importance  with  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved  are  the 
gl"oups  of  wooden  ware  and  carved  goods  and  mining,  smelting,  etc. 
These  three  groups  of  industries  furnish  52  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes 
and  66  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  in  1900. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved : 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  DURATION,  1900. 
[The  column  headed  **  Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  striken*  at  any  time  dur'nj?  strike.] 


Days  of  duration. 


Leas  than  1 

lto5 

6tolO 

Uto20  .... 
21  to  80. . . . 
31  to  50.... 
51  to  100... 
101  or  over. 


Strikes  which— 


Total    I 
strikes.  I 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


156 
526 
200 
175 
125 
110 
121 
20 


32 
133 
33 
33 
22 
14 
8 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


22 
164 
80 
79 
58 
52 
41 
9 


Total 


1,433 


275 


505 


Failed. 


102 
229 
87 
63 
45 
44 
72 
11 


I 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


197 
1,112 

898 
1,517 

899 
1,529 
1,118 

460 


Strikers. 


Other  em- 

?loyee8 
hrown 
out  of 
work. 


653 


7,740 


4,042 
31,909 
14,374 
24,010 

8,318 
21.004 
16,322 

2,824 


950 
2,703 

980 
1,115 
1,005 

5U5 

1,633 

26 


122,803 


9,007 
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SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED.  190ft. 
[The  colamn  headed  "Striken"  shows  the  maTimnin  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  dorins  sctikei.] 


Striken  involyed. 


2to5 

6tol0 

11  to  20.... 
21  to  30.... 
31  to  50.... 
51  to  100  . . . 
101  to  200.. 
201  to  600.. 
501  or  over. 


Total 


Total 
strikes. 


10» 
206 
319 
IM 
187 
209 
113 
73 
81 


1,433 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


25 
48 
61 
33 
44 
35 
17 
12 


275 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


16 
51 
81 
64 
72 
104 
55 
4f 
18 


505 


Failed. 


68 
109 
177 
87 
71 
70 
41 
17 
13 


663 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


121 

265 

519 

359 

473 

1,166 

1,115 

1,673 

2,159 


Striken. 


433 
1.666 
4,876 
4,654 

7,476 
15,495 
16,009 
23,297 
48,908 


7,740  ,     122,808 


tluwn 
outnf 
wort 


i::i 

3^ 

7ii 
I.IS* 
2, 4** 
2,4iW 

971 


9.007 


In  the  following  table,  showing  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes  in 
Germany  in  1900,  the  demand,  and  not  the  strike,  is  taken  as  the  unit, 
and  hence  the  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  preceding  tables  : 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1900. 

[A  considemble  number  of  strikes  was  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  cases  hare 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  thaw 
for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


Total 
strikes. 


Against  reduction  of  wages 99 

For  increase  of  wages '  956 

For  extra  rate  for  overtime '  203 

For  extra  pay  for  secondary  work 71 

For  payment  of  wa^es  before  regular  pay  day 29 

other  causes  affecting  wages 78 

Against  increase  of  houra 12 

For  reduction  of  houn 345 

For  abolition  or  limitation  of  overtime  work '  45 

For  reduction  of  houn  on  Saturday 93 

Against  Introduction  of  overtime  work 1 

For  regular  houn 3 

Other  causes  affecting  houn  of  labor 14 

For  change  in  method  of  payment 83 

Against  change  in  method  of  payment 1 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 188 

For  discharge  or  against  employment  of  certain  persons 56 

For  discharge  of  foremen,  etc 37 

Against  being  compelled  to  work  on  holidays 36 

For  better  sanitary  conditions,  etc '  48 

Against  use  of  material  from  establishment  in  which  strike  i 

was  pending 14 

For  better  treatment !  22 

For  recognition  of  committee  of  employees ,  64 

For  posting  of  shop  rules  and  adoption  of  fixed  scale ,  57 

other  causes i  214 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


32 
159 

23 
8 
1 
9 
3 

55 
3 
7 


2 
7 
1 

2:) 
8 
2 
8 
8 

1 

2 

4 

II 

26 


Succeed- 
ed partly. 


Failed. 


20 
428 
123 

52 

14  I 

«  I 
8| 
182 

22 

66 


3 

7 

40 


39 
9 
10 
20 
27 

3 
10 
34 
33 

106 


47 

369 

57 

11 

14 

26 

6 

IW 

20 

20 

1 


5 
36 


ISO 
38 
25 
IS 
13 

10 
10 
26 
13 

80 


Thirty-eight  lockouts  were  reported  in  1900,  of  which  35  ended 
during  the  year.  The  latter  involved  607  establishments,  of  which 
192  were  entirely  closed.  There  were  9,085  persons  locked  out,  and 
226  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  lockouts. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1901. — During  1901  there  were  1,056 
strikes  reported,  affecting  4,561  establishments.  The  strikes  in  the 
case  of  3,625  of  these  affected  the  entire  establishment,  while  in  the 
case  of  1,036  only  certain  branches  or  occupations  were  affected. 
Operations  were  completely  suspended  in  1,055  of  the  fonner  and  in 
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123  of  the  latter.    There  were  55,262  strikers  and  7,420  other  employees 
thrown  out  of  work,  making  a  total  of  62,682  persons  affected. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  the 
number  and  results  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  and  strikers 
involved,  and  the  number  of  others  thrown  out  of  employment  on 
ac^count  of  strikes  during  the  year  1901: 

SUMMARY  OP  STRIKES,  BY  GROUPS  OP  INDUSTRIES,  1901. 
[The column  beaded  "Striken"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  durinir "trike.] 


Industries. 


Gardening,  florist,  and  nursery  trades 

Mining,  smelting,  salt,  and  peat  extraction. 

Stonework  and  earthenware 

Metal  work 

Macbioery,  tools,  and  instruments 

Chemicals 

Forestry  products,  lighting  materials,  and 
varnishes 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather  

Wooden  ware  and  carved  goods 

Food  products 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Painting,  sculpture,  decoration,  and  artis- 
tic work 

Commercial  employment 

Transportation 

HotclH.  restaurants,  etc 

Other  industries 


Strikes  which— 


Total 
strikes. 


Total 


4 

21 

102 

96 

88 

4 

2 

58 

11 

43 

113 

69 

67 

378 

8 

4 

18 

14 

1 

8 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


8 
21 
IS 

5 


11 


_,  I 


I  Estab- 
Suc-  I   lish- 

ceeded  Failed,  ments. 
partly. 


Strik- 
ers. 


4 

8 

15 

19 

14 

1 


12 
27 
10 
12 
77 
2 


3 
4 


18 

4 

11 

28 

19 

24 

111 

4 


3 
2 


1.056 


200 


286 


10 
66 
66 
19 
3 

2 
29 

7 

20 
58 
40 
31 
190 

2 

4 

12 
8 
1 
8 


38 

26 

174 

594 

54 

4 

3 

83 

11 

161 

187 

803 

991 

1,860 

8 

6 

35 

14 

1 

7 


126 
2,118 
8,201 
3,201 
5,012 

227 

250 
3,085 

172 
1.764 
2,491 
3,554 
4,593 
18.971 

184 

29 

760 

373 

27 

91 


Other 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


662 

2.217 

115 

102 


3 
923 


5 
101 

ir 

5u7 
2,801 


32 


671 


4,561 


56,262         7,4i0 


Of  these  groups  of  industries,  that  of  building  had,  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  largest  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  estab- 
lishments affected.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  strikers  involved  were  the  groups  of  stonework  and  earthenware 
and  machinery,  tools,  and  instruments,  58  per  cent  of  all  the  strikers 
in  1901  belonging  to  these  three  groups. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  re^sults  of  strikes  in 
1901  according  to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of 
strikers  involved: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  DURATION.  1901. 
[The  column  headed  "  Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Days  of  duration. 


Less  than  1. 

lto6 

6I0IO 

Uto20 

21  to  80 

SI  to  60 

61  to  100.... 
101  or  over  . 

TOUI. 


Total 
strikes. 


114 

879 

132 

116 

77 

98 

106 

38 


Strikes  which— 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


22 

99 

29 

20 

14 

9 

4 

8 


Succeded,  if-»ii^ 
parily.      '*"«>• 


21 
98 
45 
36 
21 
27 
28 
16 


71 
187 
58 
60 
42 
57 
76 
20 


1,066 


200 


285 


571 


Estab- 

lish- 

Strikers. 

ments. 

8,111 

158 

657 

15,162 

663 

6,423 

423 

6.226 

285 

8,0(11 

1,358 

6,335 

816 

11,093 

207 

5,908 

4.661 

65,282 

Other  em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work. 


416 
3,086 
856 
815 
186 
405 
2,018 
638 
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The  following  table  shows  the  causes  and  i-esultjt  of  strikes  in 
the  demand  and  not  the  strike  being  taken  as  the  unit: 


HTRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  11 


AKal>»4  ruliicUnii  ofuragea... 


Olbpr  caiMM  airecUns  lioiin  of  Ubor 

V'lt  chaiiEe  in  method  of  pa>-ment 

A(tBlii!<l  ennnBe  ininvthnil  otpaymuni 

Kiir  n-iniilatemfn  t  of  dlwhaqred  (mploycea 

Fur  dlwliHrgc  or  iMtKliiKt  eDiployment  of  certain 

Kiir  dlwhartte  of  fcircmcii.  etc 

AKHlnnt  being  cnmpellcd  to  vork  on  hulldnys. .. 
For  Iwtlcr  Hanllary  mndllkntK,  clc  .. 

AcHlnM  use  o(  material  tn ...i.n- 

wu  pendliw . . 
PoriKtK'rtrratm 


There  were  38  lockouts  reporte<l  in  1901,  o 
same  year.  The  latter  affeeted  338  establishiii 
entirely  closed.  A  total  of  5,414  ])ersons  wc 
others  were  thrown  out  of  employment  on  aceo 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Till   llimxiiKj  Qwxtiiin  III  lAmdon.     lUOO.     xv 
by  the  London  County  Coun 

This  volume  presents  an  aci^ount  of  the  work 
authorities  during  the  period  1855  to  1900  in 
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sanitary  dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes,  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  acts  of  Parliament  under  which  they  have  proceeded.  The  area 
considered  is  the  Metropolis  exclusive  of  the  old  City  of  London. 

Legislation  began  with  the  Laboring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  Act  of 
1851.  This  act  related  to  the  increase  of  supply  of  houses,  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  of  conditions  of  overcrowding;  but  a  supplemental  bill  of 
the  same  date  had  the  no  less  important  purpose  of  improving  the  sanita- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  lodging  houses.  Numerous  bills  and  amend- 
ments followed,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
until  in  1890  a  consolidating  act  was  passed,  under  which,  with  some 
subsequent  amendments,  the  work  of  improvement  is  now  carried  on. 
The  Public  Health  (London)  Act  of  1891  and  the  London  Building  Acts 
of  1894  and  1898  are  also  auxiliary  to  this  work. 

The  housing  of  the  working  classes  act  of  1890  prescribes  in  detail 
the  mode  of  procedure,  providing  first  for  a  representation  by  the 
proper  medical  oflScer  as  to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  area  or 
areas  to  be  improved.  If  this  oflScer  is  derelict,  two  justices  of  the 
peace  or  twelve  or  more  ratepayers  may  take  the  initiative.  Then 
follow  provisions  as  to  investigation,  the  determination  of  costs,  the 
preparation  of  an  improvement  scheme,  methods  of  condemnation  and 
reimbursement,  provision  of  funds,  etc.  The  term  of  sinking  funds 
is  limited  to  sixty  years.  Earl}'  restrictions  that  were  found  to  be 
impracticable  or  onerous  provided  that  condemned  residential  areas  must 
be  rebuilt  with  dwellings,  and  that  the  new  buildings  must  accommodate 
a  population  equal  to  that  displaced.  The  first  of  these  was  found  to 
be  poor  financiering,  as  the  site  frequently  had  a  much  higher  com- 
mercial than  residential  value,  and  the  second  interfered  at  times 
with  the  object  of  improved  sanitation;  they  have,  therefore,  been 
modified  by  a  grant  of  discretionary  powers.  The  results  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  aggregate  operations  have  provided  for  a  considerably 
larger  population  than  was  found  in  the  condemned  structures. 

The  conditions  demanding  remedy  were  not  only  those  of  improperly 
constructed  or  dilapidated  buildings,  but  also  of  those  so  placed  as  to 
interfere  with  ventilation,  etc.  It  frequently  happened,  therefore, 
that  adjacent  buildings  must  be  removed  for  the  sake  of  making  desired 
improvements,  of  which  fact  the  act  takes  due  cognizance. 

Overcrowding  might  also  take  place  when  there  was  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  buildings  themselves,  so  that  a  system  of  registration 
and  inspection  has  been  provided  for.  A  chapter  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject gives  in  brief  the  results  of  various  investigations  since  1844,  and 
shows  the  slow  progress  made  and  the  continuing  need  of  legislation 
and  law  enforcement. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  the  reconstruction  of  insanitary 
areas  and  the  correction  of  overcrowding  has  naturally  occasioned 
something  of  a  redistribution  of  population.     This  opens  the  question 
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of  workmen's  trains,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  chapters 
of  this  report.  The  Royal  Oommiosion  on  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  1885,  investigated  this  phase  of  the  matter,  and  offered  as 
suggestions  that  fares  on  the  workmen's  trains  should  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  rent  of  their  homes  in  the  overcrowded  dis- 
tricts which  required  relief  and  the  lower  rents  of  the  suburbs,  and 
that  the  hours  of  running  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ing people.  Provision  is  now  made  in  the  charters  of  some  roads  ami 
voluntary  action  has  been  taken  by  others,  so  that  in  1897  there  were 
318  cheap-rat«  trains  arriving  daily  at  London  termini  between  the 
hours  of  3  a.  m.  and  8.42  a.  m. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  detailed  presentations  of 
improvement  schemes  devised  for  particular  areas,  of  which  platen 
and  brief  specifications  are  given. 

From  tables  showing  the  results  of  the  work  done  from  1875  to  1900  . 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  its  successor,  the  London 
County  Council,  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  and  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Acts,  the  following  totals  are  taken,  these  totals 
including  work  in  progress  as  well  as  that  completed  at  the  time  of 
issuing  the  report  (September,  1900):  Area  dealt  with,  944  acres;  per- 
sons displaced,  49,375;  cost  of  clearances,  ^2,898,616  (114,100,11.5): 
number  of  persons  provided  for,  64,428;  coat  of  dwellings  (including 
land  and  incidentals),  £1,248,754  ($6,077,061);  gi-oss  annual  rent 
receivable  from  occupied  tenements,  £36,692  ($178,562). 

ITALY. 

Statistica  dcgli  Scioperl  avvemdi  ridP  Fndustrui  e  nelV  Agri^^iitura 
durante  P anno  1899.  Ministerodi  Agricoltura,  Industria  e Commer- 
cio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica.     1901.     xxxix,  106  pp. 

This  is  the  eighth  of  the  series  of  annual  reports  published  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  the  department  of  agrit"     "    '   ^     '  ' 

commerce  of  Italj-.     It   relates  to   the  manuft 
^ricultural  industries. 

Stbikes  and  Lockouts  in  1899. — There  were 
in  1899,  of  which  9  were  among  agricultural  e 
other  industries.  There  were  11  shut-downs, 
lockouts.  In  the  summary  tables  given,  st 
employees  and  shut-downs  and  lockouts  are  not 

The  259  strikes  considered  involved  a  total  t 
caused  a  loss  of  231,590  working  days.  Of  the 
men,  11,280  were  women,  and  3,686  were  childn 
under.  The  year  1899,  like  the  preceding  ye« 
ny  strikes  of  exceptional  magnitude.    The  lar^ 
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railway  employees  in  Turin,  which  involved  1,850  persons.  Only  7 
other  strikes  involved  1,000  or  more  strikers  each.  The  total  number 
of  strikes  and  strikers  was  greater  in  1899  than  in  1898,  but  the  num- 
ber of  days  lost  was  smaller. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  causes  and  results  of  strikes  in 
1899. 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES.  1899. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wagee 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  increase  of  hours . . 
OUier  causes 

Total 


Strikes. 


Number. 


113 

28 

17 

5 

96 


259 


Percent. 


44 

11 
6 
2 

37 


100 


Strikers. 


Number.  Percent 


19.589 
4.325 
8.631 
2,884 

18.315 


43.194 


45 

10 

9 

6 

30 


100 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES.  1899. 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded  partly. 

Stril 

Num- 
ber. 

49 

11 

3 

2 
45 

Failed. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

ces. 

Per 
cent. 

45 

89 

18 

40 
47 

Strikers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

21 

89 

53 

60 
33 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

34 
22 
29 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

48 
28 
87 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

For  increased  of 
wages 

25 

11 

9 

3 
32 

3.660 

2,263 

2.150 

484 
5,649 

19 

52 

59 

20 
•42 

89 
6 
5 

9.356 
1,209 
1,832 

6,523 

853 

149 

1.900 
3.020 

33 

Against     reduc- 
tion of  wages . . 

For  reduction  of 
hours 

20 
4 

Against  increase 
of  hours  . 

MO 

Other  causes 

19 

20 

4,646 

85 

23 

Total 

80 

31 

14,206 

83 

69 

27 

16,548 

38 

110 

42 

12,445 

29 

Of  the  259  strikes  reported,  141,  or  64  per  cent,  were  due  to  wage 
disputes;  22,  or  9  per  cent,  to  disputes  regarding  hours  of  labor,  and 
96,  or  37  per  cent,  to  other  causes.  Of  the  43,194  strikers,  23,864,  or 
65  per  cent,  struck  on  account  of  wage  disputes;  6,016,  or  14  per 
cent,  on  account  of  hours  of  labor,  and  13,315,  or  31  per  cent,  for 
other  reasons. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  strikes  in  1899,  it  is  shown  that  31 
per  cent  succeeded,  27  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  42  per  cent 
failed.  Of  the  strikers  involved,  33  per  cent  were  in  successful 
strikes,  38  per  cent  in  partly  successful  strikes,  and  29  per  cent  in 
strikes  that  failed. 
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In  the  following  table  the  total  strikes,  strikers,  and  working  days 
lost  in  1899  are  given  by  occupations: 

8TRIKBS.  STRIKERS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST.  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1899. 


Occupations. 


Compositors  and  lithographers 

Day  laborers 

Dyers,  gilders,  and  vamishers 

Employees  in  food-product  industries . . 

Founders , 

Glaziers  and  glass  workers 

Hack  drivers  and  tramway  employees* . 

Hatters 

Longshoremen,  coal  handlers,  etc 

Machinists  and  blacksmiths 

Masons  and  stone  cutters 

Match  factory  employees 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Potters  and  kilnmen 

Railway  employees 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  others  in  cloth 

ing  industry , 

Tanners 

Tobacco  workers 

Weavers,  etc , 

Other  occupations 

Total 


Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Adults. 

Children 
16  years 

of  age  or 
under. 

Total. 

WorUag 
|dayskie(t. 

1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

5 

151 

3,001 

212 

961 

463 

98 

4,004 

81 

2,088 

1,922 

1,370 

149 

7,765 

565 

3,158 

314 

82 

161 
3,001 

223 
1,561 

473 

96 

4,ftM 

315 
2,088 
1,986 
1,395 

575 
9,203 

617 
3.158 

915 

86 

1,373 

10,816 

1,156 

1 

2.090 

16 

1 

12,  «W 
2,279 

4 

11 

173 

9 

11 
3 
3 

427 

1 

3,901 

6.2S3 

172 

9 

13,424 

3 
12 

202                82 

1.2S3 
36,767 

17 
15 

11 

58 

25 

168 

1,436 

37 



i9.sa> 

2,833 

3 

30 

8 

5 

258 
12 
15 

1,689 

35,424 

3.410 

3,158 

9 
3 

622 

79 
4 

3,106 

3 

1,373 

8,166 

293 

7,363 

78 

27 

1,103 
801 

1,547 
62 

71.03S 
4,,t.'9 

2S9 

28,228 

11,280 

3.686 

43.194 

231,590 

The  9  strikes  of  agricultural  laborers  in  1899,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  above  table,  involved  1,895  strikers,  of  whom  1,130  were  men 
and  765  were  women.  Two  of  these  strikes  were  successful,  3  were 
partly  successful,  and  4  failed. 

Eleven  eases  were  repoi'ted  in  1899  where  proprietoi-s  closed  their 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  certain  objects,  but 
of  these  shut  downs  onl}^  3  were  directed  against  employees  and  can 
properly  be  called  lockouts.  These  3  lockouts  affected  372  persons, 
of  whom  368  were  men  and  4  were  children.  One  of  these  lockouts 
was  successful,  but  for  the  other  two  the  results  were  not  reported. 

Councils  of  Prudhommes. — On  December  31,  1899,  there  were 
86  councils  of  prudhommes,  or  councils  for  the  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes,  instituted  according  to  law.  This  was  an 
increase  of  5  over  the  preceding  year.  Only  39  of  these  performed 
their  functions  in  1899.  Four  cases  were  reported  where  they  had 
occasion  to  intervene  in  the  settlement  of  strikes. 
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Stkikes  Duking  TwENxy-ONB  Years. — The  following  table  givea 
a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts  published  in  relation  to  strikes 
in  all  but  the  agricultuiiil  industries  in  Italy  during  each  of  the  years 
1879  to  1899: 


BTRIKEa.  BY  VEAB9.  1879  TO  18M. 


,15:t..'>IH 


cliided  In  rcsulla  u(  iitrlkss  fo 

cliidliig  strikes  (WGuirfng  dm 
'  ^ii  were  not  reported. 


B  the  ye.; 


nclurlEngSstrikea  the  rmilliiol  which  wer 
hrludlng  10  Blrjke«  the  remilta  of  which  we 
iicludlnKilittriliea  the  reeulu  ol  which  wcr 
ncludliiR  T9  HlMkea  (he  reioltaal  which  we 
'hh  tfllaldoee  not  asree  with  the  total  In  t 

lot  Including  fl^urea  tor  1SJ9  to  IB9S. 


>t  reported, 
tot  reported, 
rt  reported. 


Ing  ■irikesby  ni 
es  In  the  orlKiniil 


The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  proportionate  results 
of  strike.-^  during  a  period  of  yeai-s: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  1S79-91  T 


meenlol«rike«. 

Suc- 
ceeds. 

cntot-lrlken. 

Ye«r. 

ee^^ek. 

Sue- 
eeeded 

P«nly. 

Failed. 

Suc- 
ceeded      Failed, 
partly. 

1 
33 

29 
S8 

1 

88 
SB 

19 

«l 

109^ 
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ThB  number  and  results  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  aw 
sho\vn  by  occupations  for  the  eight  years  1892  to  1899  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1892  TO  1899. 


Occupations. 


Strikes  which— 


Bakers  and  pastry  cooks 

Curpentere  and  iuinera 

Compofiitors  and  lithographers 

Day  laborers 

Driven*  and  teamsters 

Dyers,  gilders, and  vamiahers 

Employees  in  food-product  industries 

otner  than  bakeries 

Founders , 

(ilaziers  and  glass  workers 

Hack  drivers  and  tram  way  employees 

Halters 

ly  »ngshoremen,  coal  handlers,  etc 

Macninists 

Ma.sons  and  stonecutters 

M iners and  quarrymen 

Potters  and  kilnmen 

Railway  employees 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  and  otiiers  in 

clothing  industry 

Tiinners 

Weavers,  spinners,  carders,  etc 

Other  occupations 

Total 


Total 
strikes. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


20 
16 
34 
113 
16 
19 

29 
35 
10 
38 
24 
36 
57 
89 
202 
52 
12 

65 

50 

412 

108 


1,427 


10 

6 

11 

30 

7 
3 

6 

4 

4 

6 

10 

11 

15 

32 

85 

19 

2 

14 

14 
117 

27 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


433 


5 
4 
7 
30 
5 
6 

7 
7 
3 

19 
8 

10 

36 
20 

8 

12 

13 

130 

25 


5 

6 

16 

63 

3 

10 

15 
24 

8 
13 

6 
15 
33 
26 
73 
13 


29 

22 

164 

48 


Remit 

not 
known. 


Strikes 

for  which 

striken 

were 
repeated. 


20 
16 
84 
112 
15 
19 

29 
35 
10 
88 
24 
86 
67 


895 


678 


1       1 

87 

» 

195 

52 

12 

65 

1 

50 

1 

412 

8 

107 

21 

1,415 

ToUl 
striken. 


4.GK 

1.158 

1,731 

22.  M3 

2.097 

S.114 

2^885 

4S 

14.178 

84.704 

7,«N 

5.d(2S 

12.284 

75.9S7 

4.144 

7.90i 

6.964 

81.  i» 
ie.€65 


861.83] 


More  than  one-half  of  all  the  strikes  during  this  eight-year  period 
were  those  of  textile  workers,  minei*s  and  quarrymen,  and  da}'  labor- 
ers, the  textile  workers  alone  having  participated  in  412  of  the  1,427 
strikes.  Of  361,331  strikers  who  participated  in  1,415  strikes  reported, 
84,704  were  engaged  in  the  hat-making  industry,  81,139  in  the  textile 
industry,  and  75,937  in  mining  and  quarrying,  making  for  the  three 
industries  a  total  of  241,780,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  strikes  for  the  period,  1879  to 
1891,  and  for  each.year,  1892  to  1899,  classified  according  to  their 
duration  and  the  number  of  strikers  involved,  respectively: 

STRIKES,  BY  DURATION,  1879-91  TO  1899. 


Days  of  duration. 

187^91. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

52 

83 

12 

7 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

104 
66 
87 
19 

1896. 

153 
67 
88 
18 

1899. 

ToUl. 

8  or  under 

683 

266 

112 

16 

1 

60        67 

86        89 

19        11 

1          8 

61 
44 

19 
2 

91 
70 
42 

7 

161 

70 

23 

6 

1,382 

4  to  10 

6Jl 

11  to  30 

806 

Over  30 

7B 

Total 

a  1,017 

M16 

«?125 

<fl04 

126 

210 

«216 

266 

2S9 

/2,42» 

a  Not  including  89  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported 
bNot  including  8  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
<*  Not  including  6  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
<iNot  Including  6  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
'Not  including  1  strike  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
/Not  including  54  strikes  the  duration  of  which  was  not  reported. 
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STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  187^-91  TO  1899. 


f<  • 


Strikers  involved. 


llo49.: 

50  to  99 

100  to  199.... 
•J00to499.... 
500  to  999. . . . 
1,000  or  over 

Total.. 


1879-91. 

1892. 

27 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 
70 

1898. 

1899. 
98 

272 

28 

40 

89 

54 

92 

206 

18 

24 

16 

34 

85 

52 

55 

51 

199 

26 

22 

18 

21 

46 

44 

63 

48 

220 

27 

41 

18 

27 

52 

81 

85 

89 

89 

11. 

6 

5 

8 

14 

14 

6 

15 

53 

8 

6 

7 

2 

9 

6 

5 

8 

al,0»9 

117 

127 

«104 

126 

210 

217 

256 

259 

Total. 


710 

491 
4K7 
490 
163 
104 

a2,455 


a  This  total  does  not  agree  with  the  fleurcs  given  in'the  general  table  of  strikes,  p.  1091;  the  flgnres 
are  reproduced,  however,  as  shown  in  the  original  report. 

The  strikes  were  niostlj^  of  short  duration,  1,382  out  of  2, 429  reported 
lasting  three  days  or  less.  About  one-half  of  the  strikes  involved  less 
than  100  strikers  each. 


DECISIONS  OF  COTneiTS'  AFFECTDTO  LABOB. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  l)een  continued  in  successive  iasoe?. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated  when  short  by  quotation  marks,  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Contract  of  Employment — Breach — Merger  of  Corporations — 
Glc^e  and  Rutgei^a  Fire  Inmirance  Compcmy  of  Neio  York  v.  Jones^ 
Sv/prenie  Court  of  Michigan^  89  Northwestern  Reporter^  l>cige  580. — 
Action  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County  to  recover 
from  James  A.  Jones  the  sum  of  Jl, 106.19  alleged  to  be  due  the  com- 
pany named.  Jones  had  been  agent  for  the  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance 
Company  under  a  contract  for  five  years  from  March  1, 1898.  On  the 
20th  da}^  of  December,  1898,  the  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
the  Globe  Fire  Insurance  Company,  both  corporations  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  merged  to  form  a  new  corporation  under  the  style  of  the 
Globe  and  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Company.  A  New  York  statute 
provides  for  such  mergers,  and  that  "The  new  corporation  shall  suc- 
ceed to  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of  the  merging  corporations, 
or  either  of  them."  Another  clause  provides  that  "All  the  rights, 
franchises,  and  interests  of  the  merging  corporations  in  and  to  every 
species  of  property  and  things  in  action  belonging  to  them,  or  either 
of  them,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  new 
corporation." 

Jones  claimed  that  he  first  learned  that  the  Rutgers  had  ceased  to  do 
business  in  Michigan  in  March,  1899,  and  learned  about  the  same  time 
of  the  consolidation.  At  that  date  he  had  on  hand  the  sum  named  above 
as  a  balance  due  the  Rutgers  Company.  He  was  offered  the  agency  of 
the  new  company,  but  declined  it,  declaring  that  he  had  objection  to  the 
men  in  control  of  the  Globe.  The  judge  of  the  court  below  had  ruled 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  Rutgers  with  the  Globe  was  a  breach  of 
the  former's  contract  with  Jones,  and  that  Jones  was  entitled  to  recover 
damages  therefor  to  the  amount  of  the  company's  claim  against  him,  if 
the  jury  found  that  he  had  sustained  that  amount  of  damages.  The 
jury  so  found,  and  the  company  appealed,  declaring  that  Jones's  con- 
tract with  the  Rutgers  was  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  provisions 
of  the  New  York  statute  relating  to  merger,  and  subject  to  the  same, 
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and  that  acts  done  in  accordance  with  the  statute  could  not  be  breach 
of  contract. 

Judge  Moore,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  using  in  part  the  following 
language: 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  New  York  statute  the 
two  corporations  were  merged  in  the  corporation  provided  for  in  the 
agreement.  This  made  a  new  corporation.  (3  Cook,  Corp.  sec.  897; 
Smith  V.  Railway  Co.,  114  Mich.  460,  72  N.  W.  328.)  Is  it  true,  as 
contended  here,  that,  because  one  has  contracted  to  render  personal 
service  for  one  corporation  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  his  contract 
for  personal  service  may  pass  to  a  new  corporation,  made  up  of  two 
or  more  corporations  by  virtue  of  the  merger  of  the  two  or  more 
companies?  In  2  Wood,  Mast.  &  St.  sec.  91,  it  is  said:  "When 
a  person  contracts  to  work  for  another  for  a  term,  the  parties  are 
treated  as  having  conti'acted  in  reference  to  the  personal  qualities  of 
each  other,  and  the  master  can  not  shift  his  liability  by  turning  the 
servant  over  to  another  master  before  the  term  is  ended^  nor  can  the 
servant  compel  the  master  to  accept  the  services  of  another  person  in 
lieu  of  his  own.  The  consent  or  the  parties  is  essential  to  effect  a 
substitution,  and  this  is  true  even  thougn  the  servant  is  ill,  and  unable 
to  labor  himself.  [Cases  cited.]  Everyone  knows  that  insurance 
companies,  like  individuals,  differ  in  reputation  and  methods  of  doing 
business.  An  insurance  agent  has  a  right  to  say  for  whom  he  will 
work,  and  under  a  contract  to  work  for  one  company  He  can  not  be 
required  to  work  for  an  entirely  different  company. 

Judgment  is  affirmed. 


Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration — Constitutionality  of 
Statute — Rehearing — Mandamus — Renavd  et  al.  v.  State  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration^  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan^  83  North- 
western  Reporter^  page  620. — Act  No.  238,  acts  of  1889  (sections  659- 
568,  Compiled  Statutes  of  Michigan,  1897),  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  "three  competent  persons"  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  '*  State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration,"  the  title  of  the  act 
being  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  grievances 
and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  employers  and  employees  and  to 
authorize  a  State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration."  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  Pingree  &  Smith,  manufacturers  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  their  employees,  by  Timothy  O'Connor  and  E.  A.  Allen, 
submitted  a  question  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  employers  for 
certain  classes  of  work.  The  case  was  heard  and  a  decision  arrived  at, 
with  which  Pingree  &  Smith  were  dissatisfied,  and  they  moved  for  a 
rehearing.  The  court  granted  such  rehearing,  whereupon  Renaud 
and  others  asked  of  the  supreme  court  an  appropriate  writ  to  prevent 
the  rehearing,  claiming  that  in  granting  rehearing  the  court  exceeded 
its  powers.     Pingree  &  Smith  also  attacked  the  court  as  being  improp- 
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erly  constituted,  so  that  the  supreme  court  passed  upon  the  three  ques- 
tions of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  establishing  the  court,  its  right 
to  grant  a  rehearing,  and  the  proper  remedy  to  be  sought  if  such 
rehearing  was  improperly  allowed. 

The  contention  of  Pingree  &  Smith  is  first  taken  up  by  Judge 
Moore,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  concerning  which  he 
said: 

We  can  not  state  their  position  more  clearly  than  by  quoting. from 
brief  of  counsel.  ''By  section  23  of  ai-ticle  6  [of  the  constitution], 
the  legislature  may  establish  courts  of  conciliation,  with  such  jxjwers 
and  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  general  scheme  of  the 
constitution,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  judicial  officers,  is  for  their  elec- 
tion, and  not  for  their  appointment.  Section  23,  art.  6,  of  the  con- 
stitution provides  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  conciliation;  and 
by  'courts',  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  constitution,  is  meant  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  not  a 
special  tribunal  provided  for  by  law.  If  the  administration  of  justice 
embmces  the  eniorcement  of  the  orders  or  decrees  of  courts,  the  court 
of  mediation  and  arbitmtion,  being  deficient  in  authority  given  l)y  the 
legislature  to  do  this,  is  not  such  a  court  as  is  meant  by  section  23  of 
article  6;  for,  by  the  act  of  its  creation,  it  can  do  nothing  but  render  a 
decision  on  subjects  submitted  to  it  in  a  particular  way,  and  file  it^ 
decision  with  the  county  clerk.  Under  the  act  there  is  no  authority 
given  to  the»judges  or  members  of  the  court  to  compel  the  appearHnce 
of  either  party,  nor  is  there  any  method  of  composing  the  aifferences 
or  question  in  dispute  by  turning  over  the  parties  to  a  court  with 
authority  to  enforce  its  decrees." 

It  is  true  that  as  to  the  members  of  the  supreme  court,  the  circuit 
judges,  judges  of  probate,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  the  constitution 
provides  that  they  shall  be  elected;  but  we  think  it  is  not  open  to 
question  that,  if  the  constitution  did  not  require  these  judicial  officers 
to  be  elected,  but  authorized  the  legislature  to  establish  these  courts 
and  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties,  it  would  be  entirely  competent 
for  the  legislature  to  do  so.  This  is  just  what  is  done  by  section  23, 
article  6,  of  the  constitution.  The  act  does  not  fail  because  the  legis- 
lature, in  creating  the  court,  did  not  provide  its  members  should  be 
elected.  ♦  ♦  ♦  [The  article  referred  to]  reads,  ''The  legislature 
may  establish  courts  of  conciliation  with  such  powers  and  duties  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law."  This  language  is  simple  and  clear,  and 
would  seem  to  give  the  legislature  abundant  authority  to  create  courts 
of  conciliation,  and  to  clothe  them  with  as  little  or  as  great  power  as 
to  the  legislature  seemed  proper.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  is  not  a  more  perfect  one,  but  we  think  it 
very  clear  that  the  power  conferred  upon  the  I'espondent,  if  exercised, 
is  calculated  to  bring  about  conciliations  between  those  employers  and 
employed  between  whom  differences  have  arisen,  and  that  the  law  was 
enacted,  as  suggested  by  its  title,  to  provide  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  grievances  and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  employers  and 
employed.  The  act  does  not  undertake  to  confer  power  or  impose 
duties  in  relation  to  all  classes  of  civil  cases,  but  such  power  as  it  does 
confer  is  within  the  constitutional  right  of  the  legislature. 
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On  the  question  of  rehearing,  Judge  Moore  said: 

The  law  which  called  this  court  into  existence  is  the  limit  of  its 
power.  The  act  nowhere  authorizes  the  court  to  grant  a  rehearing. 
\fVlien  its  decision  has  been  rendered  and  filed,  it  has  exhausted  its 
power  in  a  given  case. 

As  to  the  mode  of  preventing  the  rehearing,  the  court  relied  on 
section  191,  Comp.  Laws,  which  gives  thesupremecourtgeneralsuperin 
tending  control  over  all  inferior  courts,  and  accordingly  issued  a  writ 
of  mandamus  vacating  the  order  granting  a  rehearing. 


Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration— Power — Construction 
OF  Statute — Pingree  et  al.  v.  State  Court  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion^ Supretne  Court  of  Michigan^  89  Nort/ncestem  Reporter^  pdge 
9^3, — The  questions  here  discussed  are  as  to  the  scope  of  the  power 
of  the  State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  and  as  to  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause  providing  that  the  court's  decision  shall  be  ren- 
dered in  prescribed  form  within  ten  days  after  the  matter  submitted 
has  been  fully  heard. 

Pingree  &  Smith,  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  having  failed 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  their  employees  as  to  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  certain  classes  of  work,  the  two  parties  submitted  to  the 
court  a  statement  of  the  points  in  issue,  with  the  following  introduc- 
tory sentences:  '^  Being  unable  to  agree  on  prices  of  the  following 
work,  we  hereby  jointly  request  an  arbitration  of  same,  by  your  hon- 
orable board,  agreeing  to  abide  by  your  decision.  Prices  to  remain 
in  force  until  May  1,  1900."  This  paper  bore  date  of  December  16, 
1899.  The  case  had  been  fully  heard  on  March  9, 1900,  and  the  decision 
was  rendered  on  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Moore,  who  announced  the  conclusions 
of  the  supreme  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

Pingree  &  Smith  insist  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  finding  of  the 
State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration  was  erroneous,  because  said 
court  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  terms  of  said  written  submission. 
It  is  said  by  counsel:  '*The  decision  of  this  court  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  makes  a  new  contract  between  employers  and  emjjloyees, 
and  substitutes  it  for  the  one  existing  at  the  time  the  submission  was 
made.  Without  any  authority  under  the  submission  or  elsewhere  so 
to  do,  the  court  of  arbitration  said  to  the  firm  that  the  men  who  were 
engaged  to  work  and  who  were  working  by  the  dav  or  week  must  be 
considered  or  treated  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  to  work  and  were 
working  by  the  piece."  It  is,  of  course,  wen  settled  that  when  arbi- 
tratoi's  go  beyond  the  submission  they  exceed  their  jurisdiction,  and 
the  award  mav  be  set  aside.  The  record  shows  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  have  the  prices  fixed  by  the  piece,  instead  of  having  the 
work  done  by  the  day  or  week,  and  that  upon  the  hearing,  without 
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objection,  testimony  was  given  upon  both  side«,  not  only  by  local 
experts,  but  by  witnesses  from  a  aistance,  in  relation  to  the  scale  of 
wages  by  the  piece  as  well  as  by  the  day.  The  terms  of  submission 
were  doubtless  prepared  in  view  of  the  actual  ijituation  and  the  claims 
of  the  respective  parties,  and,  we  think,  arc  sufficiently  broad  to  justify 
the  court  in  saying  the  compensation  should  be  by  the  piece,  instead 
of  by  the  day  or  week. 

The  court  of  arbitration  lixcd  July  26,  1899,  as  the  date  when  the 
scale  of  prices  fixed  by  it  should  go  into  effect.  To  this  the  firai 
objected,  maintaining  that  the  submission  contained  nothing  authoriz- 
ing the  fixing  of  a  date.  From  the  records  it  appears  that  a  new 
machine  had  been  put  into  the  factory  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  court, 
and  that  it  was  the  change  in  methods  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
this  machine  that  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  dispute  as  to  prices. 
A  statement  was  made  during  the  hearing  by  Mr.  Pingree  to  the 
effect  that  the  prices  set  would  control  from  the  time  the  machine  was 
put  in,  .Quoting  this  and  other  expressions  of  similar  intent,  the  court 
said: 

In  view  of  these  statements,  made  during  the  pixjgrcjss  of  the  trial, 
we  do  not  think  the  respondents  can  bo  heard  to  say  the  court  erred 
in  fixing  the  date  it  did  wlien  its  decision  should  take  effect. 

The  contention  that  the  decision  was  void  because  announced  only 
after  twenty -two  days  instead  of  after  ten  days,  as  the  law  provides,  wa- 
overruled  by  the  <'Ourton  the  ground  that  such  statute  is  directory  and 
not  strictly  binding,  citing  Rawson  v.  Par.wns,  6  Mich.,  405,  in  sup(X)rt 
of  this  position.     Judgo  Aloorc  suid  of  the  cjisc  in  hand: 

Several  complicated  scales  of  prices  were  introduced,  and,  if  the 
testimony  was  to  be  intelligently  considered  and  passed  upon,  some 
time  would  necessarily  elapse.  What  little  delav  there  was  is  not  to 
l>e  charged  against  the  parties  to  the  litigation,  if  to  anybody ;  and  the 
law  ought  not  to  be  given  such  a  construction  as  is  contendeti  for  by 
the  relators. 

The  case  is  affirmed. 

From  the  above.  Judge  Hooker  dissented,  maintaining  that  the  case 
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Judgment  was  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  from  which  the  company 
appealed  and  secured  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court,  with  instructions 
for  a  new  trial.  The  statute  under  which  suit  was  brought  is  section 
6051  Sand.  &  H.  Dig.,  which  declares  that  "No  person  under  the  age 
of  14  years  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  or  to  work  therein." 
Section  5058  provides  that  "  For  any  injury  to  persons  or  property 
occasioned  by  willful  violation  of  this  act,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue 
to  the  party  injuied  for  any  direct  damages  sustained  thereby." 

John  Gabsky  was  a  son  of  the  plaintiff  and  was  11  yoars  of  age.  He 
had  been  employed  in  the  mine  alKiut  four  weeks  when  he  was  killed 
by  a  large  rock  falling  upon  him  from  the  roof  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was.  The  company  denied  willful  violation  of  the  law,  as  the  boy's 
age  had  been  represented  as  being  15  years.  The  case  did  not  rest  on 
the  evidence,  however,  in  the  supreme  court,  hut  solely  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  statute.  On  this  Chief  Justice  Bunn,  after  citing  the 
sections  quoted  above,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  direct  damages  here  referred  to  means  damages  for  injury 
occasioned  by  the  fact  of  being  permitted  to  work  in  the  mines;  and, 
the  working  in  the  mines  under  the  prohibited  t^e  being  .shown,  and 
to  be  willful  in  the  le^l  sense,  it  is  ordinarily  conclusive  upon  the 
defendant,  for  the  object  of  the  act  was  to  prohibit  the  working  of 
children  under  14:  years  of  ^e  in  coat  mines  at  all.  If  it  is  thought 
that  an  action  for  damages  for  the  death  of  a  person,  as  in  this  case, 
survives  in  the  next  of  kin,  it  should  be  asserted  by  a  complaint  basc<1 
upon  our  statute  of  survivorship,  commonly  known  as  "Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act."  What  should  be  shown  in  a  case  under  that  act  we  leave 
to  the  plaintiffs  to  determine.  But,  as  the  case  was  tried  solely  under 
the  minors'  act,  and  a  complaint  made  in  strict  conformity  thereto, 
and  no  provision  is  made  in  that  act  for  a  survivorship  of  the  action, 
the  demurrer  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  panigraphsof  the  answer 
[denying  that  the  complaint  .stated  sufficient  facta  to  constitute  a  cause 
of  action]  should  have  been  sustained;  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
is  reversed,  and  the  cause  is  remanded  for  a  new  trial,  with  privilege 
to  the  plaintiff  to  amend  her  complaint,  if  she  so  desires  to  do. 
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of  the  work  contracted  for.  A  provision  of  this  law  requires  that 
claims  for  materials  or  services  must  be  filed  in  due  form  "within 
thirty  days  from  the  time' such  work  is  completed." 

French's  complaint  set  forth  three  causes  of  action.  One  was  a 
claim  for  compensation  for  the  work  and  services  of  a  man,  team,  and 
scraper,  furnished  by  him  at  an  agreed  price  per  day,  amounting  to 
^5614.76.  The  others  were  claims  properly  filed  and  assigned  for  labor 
done  by  one  Clapham  as  a  blacksmith,  to  the  value  of  )(154,  and  by  one 
French  for  one  day's  service  as  superintendent  of  work  on  the  tunnel 
at  the  agreed  price  of  J2.50. 

The  defendants  controverted  the  allegations  made  and  alleged  fur- 
ther that  the  claims  were  not  filed  within  the  time  required  by  the  act. 

The  trial  court  found  that  Powell  had,  on  May  10,  1899,  assigned 
all  his  interest  in  the  contract  in  question  to  Swenson  &  Hill,  which 
firm  had  in  turn  contracted  with  one  Chaffey  to  do  the  excavating, 
grading,  and  filling  required  by  said  contmct.  Powell's  assignment 
to  Swenson  &  Hill  was  "with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  said 
municipal  corporation,  and  all  payments  of  money  by  said  contract 
provided  to  be  made  by  said  Powell  have  been  made  direct  to  Swen- 
son &  Hill  by  said  corporation  as  said  payments  have  come  due  under 
the  contmct." 

It  was  also  found  that  French,  Clapham,  and  the  superintendent 
had  each  rendered  their  services,  the  amount  and  value  of  which  were 
found  to  be  as  claimed,  as  employees  or  at  the  request  of  the  subcon- 
tractor Chaffey,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  claims  and  the 
trial  of  the  case  the  constiniction  of  the  tunnel  was  still  in  progress 
and  not  yet  completed. 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  that  Powell  and  his  surety 
were  liable,  and  this  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court,  Judge  Chip- 
man  announcing  its  conclusions. 

The  first  point  taken  up  was  the  claim  of  appellants  that  the  suit 
had  been  prematurely  brought,  contending  that  the  clause  providing 
that  claims  must  be  filed  "within  thirty  days  from  the  time"  the 
work  contracted  for  is  completed,  also  set  a  date  earlier  than  which 
no  suit  could  be  entertained;  that  is,  that  the  entire  work  must  first 
be  completed,  and  argued  from  an  analogy  to  statutes  relating  to 
mechanics'  liens.  The  couil  differed  with  appellants  on  this  point, 
holding  that  the  right  of  plaintiff  was  not  similar  to  the  lien  of  a 
mechanic,  and  concluded: 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  act  should  receive  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  by  appellants,  while  there  are  reasons  why  this  con- 
struction should  be  rejected.  Aside  from  the  long  delay  which  often 
attends  the  final  completion  of  public  work,  and  the  consequent  hard- 
ship entafled  on  laborers  if  compelled  to  wait  so  long,  there  is  the 
clear  right  to  sue  the  contractor  at  any  time;  and  why  should  bb 
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security,  who  has  taken  on  himself  in  some  measure  the  contractor's 
burden,  be  in  an}'  better  position?  The  statute  makes  him  liable  as 
soon  as  the  contrac*tor  is  liable,  provided  only  that  the  creditor  files 
his  claim  as  the  law  directs.  This  we  think  he  may  do  without  wait- 
ing the  final  .completion  of  the  entire  work. 

Continuing,  the  court  said: 

The  question  next  presented  is  as  to  who  is  liable  to  plaintiff  on  the 
claims  tne  subject  of  the  action.  Appellants  contend  that  Powell  is 
not  liable,  because  the  findings  show  that  the  services  were  rendered 
at  the  request  of  Chaffey,  who  was  subcontractor  under  Swenson  & 
Hill,  the  assignees  of  Powell.  The  bond  refers  to  the  contract  entered 
into  by  Powell  with  the  city,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  the  bond.  The 
condition  of  the  bond  is  that  '^the  above-bounden  principal  [Powell] 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  for  all  work  and  labor  done  thereon,  of 
any  kind,  and  for  all  material  and  supplies  furnished  for  the  per- 
formance of  said  work;  *  *  *  if  the  said  principal  shall  fail  to 
pay  for  any  materials  or  supplies  furnished  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  contracted  to  be  done,  or  for  apy  work  or  labor  done  thereon 
of  any  kind,  that  the  said  sureties  will  pay  the  same,  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  sum  hereinbefore  specified,"  etc.  The  contract 
contains  the  following  provision  (paragraph  7): 

''The  contractor  will  not  be  permitted  to  sublet  any  portion  of  the 
work  without  the  consent  of  tne  city  engineer,  and,  whenever  such 
subletting  is  permitted,  the  party  performing  the  work  will  be  con- 
sidered as  the  agent  of  the  contractor.  The  hitter  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  said  agent  on  account  of  the 
work." 

We  do  not  think  that  Powell  or  his  surety  could  shift  the  burden  of 
their  obligation — the  former  by  assigning  the  contract  and  the  latter 
by  consenting  to  the  assignment, — without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
entitled  to  its  benefits,  and  such  consent  was  never  given  by  plaintiflf 
or  his  assignors.  The  finding  that  the  labor  was  performed  at  the 
request  of  Chaffey  does  not  relieve  Powell,  for  the  contract  made 
Chatfey  Powell's  agent.  Plaintiff  looked  to  Powell,  as  is  shown  by 
the  claims  filed.  The  terms  of  the  bond  are  very  broad.  Payment 
was  to  be  made  ''for  all  work  and  labor  done  thereon  [the  tunnel]  of 
any  kind."  As  to  the  surety  company,  it  expressly  agreed  to  become 
liable  for  Swenson  &  HilFs  debts. 

It  is  next  contended,  as  to  the  first  cause  of  action,  that  as  plaintiff 
performed  no  labor,  and  as  he  furnished  a  teamster,  two  horses,  and  a 
scraper  to  Chaffey,  the  claim  should  have  been  made  by  the  teamster, 
and  not  by  plaintiff,  and,  as  this  was  not  done,  there  is  no  action 
against  either  Powell  or  the  surety  company.  The  engagement  for 
the  labor  of  the  teamster,  horses,  and  scraper  was  with  plaintiff,  for 
which  a  gross  sum  per  day  was  to  be  paid  for  the  outfit.  Plaintiff 
looked  to  Powell,  ana  not  to  Chaffey;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
tract and  bond  warranted  this,  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  he  did 
the  work  with  his  own  hands.  As  to  Clapham's  services  as  blacksmith, 
appellant  claim  that  it  was  not  the  kind  of  labor  contemplated  by  the 
act,  and  was  not  the  kind  of  labor  for  which  a  mechanic's  lien  will  be 
permitted.  We  do  not  i-egard  the  claim  of  Clapham  as  similar  to  a 
claim  of  lien  under  the  mechanic's  lien  law.  The  bond  and  the  con- 
tract with  the  city  are  the  source  of  the  obligation,  and  the  obligors 
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agreed  to  pay  for  "any  work  of  any  kind  "done  on  the  tunnel.  Clap- 
ham  furnished  the  labor,  and  it  v,'a»  labor  such  as  the  contract  called 
for,  and  be  filed  the  claim  in  his  own  name.  Appellant  admite  that 
the  claim  of  French  [the  superintendent]  is  good,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  ia  not  good  against  Powell,  because 
he  did  not  incur  the  debt,  and,  being  prematurely  tiled,  is  void  for  all 
piu'iKJses  of  the  action.  For  reasons  already  given,  the  objections  are 
not  well  taken. 
We  advise  that  the  judgment  be  affirmed. 


Employers'  LiAiHLnr— Logging  Uailkoad — Fbllow-Servant 
Act — CoNTHiBUTORY  NwiLiGF-NCE—  M'iUlaihH  V.  Northern  I.mnher 
Company,  United  Statcn  Circuit  Cotirt,  District  of  Minnesota,  113 
Federal  Reporter,  page  S8S. — The  plaintiff  brought  suit  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  son  who  was  employed  by  the  Northern 
Lumber  Company  as  conductoimnd  brakeman  on  a  logging  train.  The 
road  on  which  deceased  was  employed  was  a  private  one,  used  only  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  lumber  company.  The  injury 
causing  the  death  of  Williams  was  the  result  of  logs  falling  from  a 
loaded  car  and  .striking  him.  After  the  plaintiff's  evidence  had  been 
submitted,  counsel  for  the  lumber  company  asked  that  the  court 
instruct  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  grounds 
that  the  evidence  showed  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  Mie  company, 
that  the  death  was  the  result  of  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 
dccciised,  and  that  if  there  was  other  negligence  it  was  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant. 

Whether  or  not  the  last  reason  given  was  a  valid  one  depended  on 
the  effect  to  be  given  to  what  is  known  as  the  fellow-servant  act, 
sec.  2701,  Rev.  St  of  Minn.,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2701.  Every  railroad  lorporation  owning  or  operating  a  rail- 
road in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustainea  by  any 
agent  or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other 
agent  or  servant  theieof,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  imrt. 
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[This  sectionj  would  iiK.'lude  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  railroad 
corpomtion  for  negligence  of  a  follow-aervant,  and  it  changes  the  law 
in  tnat  respect,  but  it  does  not  change  it  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
contributory  negligence.  This  statute,  as  stated  in  sevenil  decisions, 
would  be  unconstitutional,  as  being  in  the  nature  of  class  legislation, 
imposing  a  responsibility  upon  railroad  coiporations  that  is  not 
imposed  upon  other  employers  of  labor,  if  it  were  not  from  a  con- 
sideration that  it  is  a  peculiar  regulation  with  respect  to  quasi  public 
corporations  which  have  franchises  from  the  State,  granted  for  the 
reason  that  the  public  is  interested  in  the  business  of  these  corpora- 
tions, and  for  that  reason  the  legality  of  such  regulation  by  the  State 
is  maintained  as  a  proper  regulation  for  the  safety  of  individuals  and 
of  the  public  generally  with  respect  to  corporations  of  this  kind.  So 
one  question  prcst^ntcd  now  is  whether  this  statute  applies  to  a  rail- 
road of  this  kind,  which  is  not  a  public  i-ailroad,  used  by  the  public,  and 
which  is  not  a  common  carrier;  for  no  person  has  a  right  to  require 
that  he  be  carried  upon  it,  or  to  have  hia  private  goods  carried  upon 
it.  It  is  a  private  concern,  l>elonging  to  individuals,  or  to  a  company 
which  is  not  a  railroad  corporation,  and  therefore  does  not  come 
within  the  category  of  bodies  who  are  invested  with  franchises  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  which  gives  the  State  the  right  to  make  peculiar  regu- 
lations for  public  safety.  It  does  not  come  within  the  language  of  the 
statute,  because  it  is  not  a  railroad  corporation;  and  the  proviso  in 
the  statute  indicates  that  the  statute  is  intended  to  apply  only  to 
corporations  of  the  character  to  which  I  have  referred,  possessed  of 
franchises,  open  to  public  travel  or  use,  because  the  proviso  is  that 
they  shall  not  be  liable  for  damage  during  the  construction  of  a  new 
road  not  open  to  public  travel  or  use.  It  is  said  by  counsel  for 
defendant  tnat  it  can  not  apply  to  a  railroad  of  this  kind  because  there 
was  no  such  raili-oad  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  18S7,  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  considered  by  the  legis- 
lature. I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is  as  to  that.  My  impression  is 
that  counsel  Is  right  as  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  railroad  in 
operation  at  the  time  in  this  State,  but  I  am  not  sure,  and  will  not 
assume,  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not.  The  language  in  this  statute 
indicates  that  it  was  not  intended  to  include  roads  of  this  kind.  But, 
if  it  were  the  fact  that  the.se  railroads  were  in  existence  in  the  State, 
as  they  are  now,  then  the  presumption  would  be  still  stronger  that 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  included  in  that  act,  for  the  reason  that 
the  language  of  the  act  would  exclude  them.     I  think  it  is  true  tha^ 
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train  and  the  direction  of  the  engineer;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  if 
the  cars  were  properly  loaded,  and  if  they  were  not,  to  see  that  the 
logs  were  tjikeu  off  and  properly  replaced,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
danger  from  them.  Plaintiff  claimed  that  the  injury  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  improper  loading  of  the  logs,  but  in  view  of  the  above 
testimony  as  to  Williams's  duty,  the  court  concluded: 

Here,  he  being  negligent  himself,  and  being  the  person  that  was 
injured  by  that  negligence,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  contributory 
negligence,  which  would  prevent  a  recovery. 

It  seems  to  me,  upon  both  of  these  grounds,  there  is  no  evidence 
upon  which  the  jury  can  lawfully  find  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  court  directs  that  your  verdict  be  for 
the  defendant. 


Employers'  Liability — Logging  Railroad— Fellow-Servant 
Act — Ck)NTRiBUTORY  Negligence — Release — Schm  i\  Pmaers-Shnp- 
son  dmipany^  Supreme  Ccnirt  of  Mmnesota^  89  NorthweHtern  Reporter^ 
jmge  6H, — Jacob  Schus  was  employed  by  the  above-named  company  as 
a  brakeman  on  a  private  railroad  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
lumlx?ring  business  of  the  company.  For  injuries  received  while 
effecting  a  coupling  between  cars  on  which  the  logs  projected  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  same,  Schus  lecovered  damages  in  the  district  court  of 
Hennepin  County.  New  trial  being  denied,  the  company  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court,  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  >vas 
affirmed. 

Four  principal  questions  were  considered  by  the  supreme  court  as 
follows:  (1)  Whether  the  company  defending  the  suit  was  a  milroad 
corpomtion  within  the  meaning  of,  or  coming  within  the  opei'ation  of, 
chapter  13,  laws  of  1887  (G.  S.  1894,  sec.  2701)  known  as  the  Fellow- 
Servant  Act;  (2)  whether  the  evidence  esUiblished  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  company  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plaintiff's  injury-; 
(3)  whether  or  not  Schus,  who  had  to  stoop  in  order  to  reach  the 
couplings  on  account  of  the  projecting  logs,  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  in  attempting  to  make  a  coupling  under  the  circumstances; 
(4r)  whether  there  had  been  a  settlement  and  release  subsequent  to  the 
accident  occasioning  the  injury  and  prior  to  the  bringing  of  the  suit. 

The  statute  considered  is  (juoted  at  length  in  Williams  i\  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  al)ove.  On  this  i)oint  Judge  Brown,  si^eaking  for 
the  court,  said: 

It  is  urged  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  defendant,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  organized  as  a  I'ail road  corpomtion,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  it  is  not  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers and  freight;  its  railroad  business  being  confined  exclusively  to 

'  own  private  affairs.     The  statute  has  been  before  the  court  repeat- 
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edly  with  respect  to  its  validity  and  its  application  to  particular  serv- 
ants and  employees,  and  has  been  sustained,  not  as  a  law  applying 
exclusively  to  railroad  corporations  as  a  class, — for,  if  that  were  its 
purpose,  it  would,  as  intimated  by  Judge  Mitchell  in  Johnson  v. 
Railroad  Co.,  43  Minn.  222,  45  N.  W.  156,  8  L.  R.  A.  419,  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  as  class  legislation, — but  as  applying  to  employers 
whose  servants  and  employees  are  exposed  to  tne  peculiar  hazards 
and  dangers  incident  to  the  operation  of  railroads.  In  that  case  the 
court  said:  "  If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  liability  of  employ- 
ers to  their  employees,  it  must  be  ba^ed  upon  a  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  employment,  and  not  of  the  employers.  One  rule  of  liability 
can  not  be  established  for  railway  companies,  merely  as  such,  and 
another  rule  for  other  employers,  under  like  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions." Within  the  reasoning  of  that  decision,  and  other  cases  in  this 
court  (Smith  v.  Railroad  Co.,  44  Minn.  17.  46  N.  W.  149;  Lavallee  v. 
Railway  Co.,  40  Minn.  249,  41  N.  W.  974;  Mikkelson  v.  Truesdale,  63 
Minn.  137,  65  N.  W.  260),  the  test  in  interpreting  and  construing  this 
statute  is  not  whether  the  corporation  engaged  in  operating  the  rauroad 
was  organized  as  a  railroad  corporation,  but  whether  the  road  being 
operated  is  a  railroad,  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  in  and 
about  the  operation  of  which  employees  are  exposed  to  those  dangers 
and  risks  against  the  consequences  of  which  the  legislature  intended  to 
provide.  In  Suth.  St.  Const.  218,  it  is  said  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  a  statute  to  inquire  what  is  the  subject  of  it, — 
what  object  is  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  statute  under  consideration,  and  its  intent  and  purpose,  were  to 
protect  employees  engaged  in  a  dangerous  and  hazardous  employment; 
and,  within  the  decisions  cited,  the  character  of  the  employer  is  not  of 
controlling  importance.  The  statute  is  to  be  given,  if  not  a  liberal,  at 
least  a  reasonable,  interpretation,  and  one  that  will  carry  into  effect  the 
intent  of  the  legislature.  Defendant  was  not  organized  as  a  railroad 
corporation,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  conceded  that  it  is  operating  a  line  of 
railroad  equipped  with  engines  and  cars,  the  operation  of  which,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  running  of  its  trains,  is  identical  with  ordinary 
railroads,  except  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  its  own  private  affairs. 
Every  purpose  intended  to  be  subserved  by  the  statute  applies  to  it. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  is  called  a  "logging  railroad,"  and  came  into 
existence  since  the  passage  of  that  act,  is  by  no  means  decisive  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  statutory  construction  that  legislative 
enactments  in  general  and  comprehensive  terms,  prospective  in  opera- 
tion, apply  alike  to  all  persons,  subjects,  and  business  within  their 
general  purview  and  scope  coming  into  existence  subsequent  to  their 
passage.  (McAunich  v.  Railroad  Co.,  20  Iowa,  338.)  And  within  this 
rule,  even  though  defendant  is  engaged  in  operating  a  "logging  rail- 
road" only,  and  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  its  private  affairs,  and 
though  such  railroads  were  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  statute,  and  consequently  not  then  in  the  contemplation  of  the  leg- 
islature, the  operation  of  its  road,  in  respect  to  the  dangers  and  hazards 
to  which  its  employees  are  exposed,  brings  it  squarely  within  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law;  and  it  must,  to  effectuate  fully  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  be  held  to  be  within  its  scope  and  operation. 
Though  the  literal  language  thereof  limits  its  operation  to  railroad  cor- 
porations, we  hold  that  it  applies  to  any  corporation  or  person  engaged 
m  operating  a  line  of  railroad,  incident  to  which  operation  are  the 
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dangers  and  hazards  to  employees  the  legislature  intended  to  provide 
against. 

As  to  the  second  question  considered,  the  syllabus  by  the  court  states 
clearly  the  evidence  and  the  conclusions  of  law.  The  portion  of  the 
syllabus  relating  to  this  question  is  given  herewith: 

In  this  action  the  evidence  received  on  the  trial  tended  to  show 
that  there  was  a  general  custom  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
road  for  the  engineer,  when  cars  bein^  coupled  came  together,  to 
inmiediately  stop  his  engine  and  hold  it  stationary  until  signaled  to 
again  move  it  by  the  brakeman  making  the  coiipling.  It  further 
tended  to  show  that,  on  the  occasion  complained  of,  this  custom  was 
not  obseiTed  by  defendant's  engineer,  in  consequence  of  which  plain- 
tiff was  injured.  It  is  held  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  require 
the  submission  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  to  sustain  their  verdict  to 
the  effect  that  such  custom  existed,  and  that  the  engineer's  failure  to 
follow  and  observe  it  at  the  time  complained  of  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  plaintiff's  injury. 

On  the  third  point  Judge  Brown  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  if  a  person  by  his  own  c*arelessness 
contributes  to  his  injury,  he  can  not  recover.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
railroad  employee  assumes  all  the  ordinary  risks  and  dangers  of  his 
employment;  but  this  assumption  of  risks  extends  only  to  such  as  are, 
in  point  of  fact,  ordinary  risks  of  the  employment.  He  does  not 
assume  risks  and  dangers  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  his  fellow- 
servants.  The  question  of  plaintiff's  contributory  negligence  is  dis- 
posed of,  we  think,  by  the  decision  in  Corbin  v.  Bailroad  Co.,  64  Minn. 
185,  ^^  N.  W.  271, — a  very  similar  case.  There  the  car  was  loaded 
with  iron  rails,  and,  as  here  [with  the  logs],  they  projected  over  the 
end  of  the  car;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  coupling,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  brakeman  stoop  over  in  going  between  the  cars  for  that 
purpose.  He  knew  the  situation,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  cai*s 
were  loaded;  and  the  court  held  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  contributor}' 
negligence,  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  that  the  question  was  one  of  fact 
for  the  jury  to  determine. 

As  to  the  point  of  a  release  having  been  signed,  it  appeared  that  an 
agent  of  the  company  visited  Schus  while  he  was  in  the  hospital  and 
gave  him  $75,  securing  his  signature  to  a  written  release  of  all  further 
claims.  Schus  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  a 
release,  as  he  was  unable  to  read  the  English  language  and  relied  on 
the  agent's  statements,  which  he  claimed  were  f I'audulent.  With  refer- 
ence to  this,  Judge  Brown  said: 

We  discover  no  reason,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  evidence,  for 
disturbing  the  finding  of  the  jury  in  this  case,  though  there  are  some 
items  of  evidence  which  tend  strongly  to  corroborate  defendant's  con- 
tention, but  it  is  by  no  me^ns  conclusive  in  its  favor.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances, too,  tending  to  corroborate  plaintiff's  contention  that  the 
money  was  paid  as  a  donation.  If  defendant  did  not  deem  itself  lia- 
ble to  plaintiff  on  account  of  his  injuries,  no  reason  is  apparent  why  it 
should  donate  to  him  any  sum  whatever;  and,  on  the  otner  hand,  if,  in 
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its  opinion,  a  liability  in  fact  existed,  and  one  which,  in  justice,  it 
ought  to  settle,  it  is  fair  to  aj^^sume,  as  the  jury  probahl^^  did,  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  and  extent  of  plaintilTs  injuries,  that  it 
would  have  offered  him  considerably  more  than  the  very  nominal  sum 

of  $75. 


Employers'  Liability — Negligence  of  Superintendent — Con- 
struction OF  Statute — Canney  v.  Walkeine,  United  States  Circuit 
Qmrt  of  Appeals^  First  Circuity  IIS  Ftderal  Reporter^  page  66. — 
The  plaintiff,  a  driller  in  defendant's  quarry,  was  struck  by  a  rope 
which  was  being  handled  by  the  orders  of  one  Anderson,  and  was 
thereby  thrown  down  and  injured.  On  suit  damages  were  awarded 
and  an  appeal  taken,  resulting  in  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
being  affirmed. 

The  case  rested  on  a  provision  of  the  Massachusetts  employers'  lia- 
bility act,  which  states  that  the  employer  is  responsible  for  personal  inju- 
ries to  an  employee  occurring  "  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person 
in  the  service  of  the  employer  entrusted  with  and  exercising  superin- 
tendence, whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence. 

From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  Anderson  had  charge  of  a  derrick 
in  the  quarry;  that  he  took  instructions  from  his  employer  as  to  what 
kind  of  stone  was  wanted  and  then  marked  off  the  ledge,  gave  orders 
to  drillers,  derrickman,  engineer,  tool  boy,  and  signalman;  that  he  had 
charge  of  the  stones  from  the  time  they  were  started  in  the  pit  until 
thay  left  the  quarry,  but  that  when  not  otherwise  engaged  he  fook  his 
hammer  and  went  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  defendant  that  one  who  labors  the  most  of 
the  time  with  his  hands  is  not  a  superintendent  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "principal"  in  the 
statute  means  principal  in  point  of  time  and  not  in  point  of  impor- 
tance, and  he  cited  cases  to  support  this  position. 

As  to  the  status  of  Anderson,  Judge  Putnam,  speaking  for  the  court, 
said: 

The  evidence  leaves  it  entirely  plain  that,  although  the  plaintiff 
worked  with  Anderson  and  Anderson  worked  with  the  plaintiff,  they 
were  not  whoUv  employed  in  the  same  class  of  labor,  and  that  Ander- 
son had  under  his  charge  men  not  engaged  in  drilling,  and  therefore 
men  not  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  labor  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
engaged,  although  in  the  common  work  and  in  the  same  gang. 

The  defendant's  view  of  the  statute  had  not  been  given  to  the  jury 
in  the  instructions  of  the  trial  judge  and  the  instructions  given  were 
excepted  to.  Judge  Putnam  reviewed  the  cases  cited  by  defendant 
and  concluded: 

The  result  of  these  decisions  undoubtedly  establi;^hes  as  a  general 
rule  what  is  restated  in  Reynolds  v.  Barnard,  168  Mass.  228,  46  N.  E. 
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704, — that,  when  an  employee  works  with  his  hands  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time,  he  can  not  superintend,  within  tlie  purview  of  the  statute; 
but  they  do  not  compel  ils  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rule  is  absolute, 
and  to  be  applied  without  qualification  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. When  the  alleged  superintendent  is  only  ''a  mere  laborer  in 
charge  of  the  gang,"  this  general  rule  might  well  be  applied,  if  not  as 
a  rule  of  law,  at  lea.'^t  as  a  rule  of  presumption  of  fact  so  forcible  that 
the  court  would  not  allow  a  jury  to  disregard  it.  To  go  further,  how- 
ever, than  to  state  it  ordinai'ily  as  illustrative  for  the  guidance  of 
juries,  would  give  an  artificial  construction  to  a  statute  which  seems 
simple,  plain  on  its  face,  and  reasonable  in  its  puipose;  and  it  would 
also  hola  that  the  court  could  assume  to  know  that  a  man  can  not  work 
constantly  with  his  hands,  and  yet  exercise  superintendence  in  such  man- 
ner that  that  is  his  principal  duty.  Such  an  assumption  would  l>e  so 
forced  as  to  exclude  the  possibility,  which  the  couunon  mind  knows  to 
exist^ — that  not  only  may  an  employee  be  engaged  at  all  times  in  labor 
with  his  hands,  and  vet  exercise  superintendence  under  such  circum- 
stances that  that  is  nis  principal  duty,  but  that,  also,  he  may  l>e  so 
engaged  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  that  quite  continuous  lal^or- 
ing  with  his  hands  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  superintendence. 
Since  none  of  the  decisions  which  have  come  to  our  observation  were 
rendered  under  circumstivnces  which  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  the  exceptional  facts  in  support  of  which  the  plaintiff  produced 
evidence  in  the  case  at  bar,  and  since,  therefore,  we  are  not  concluded 
thereby  with  reference  to  such  exceptional  fact«,  and  since,  moreover, 
the  defendant's  proposition  would  compel  us  to  give  an  artificial  and 
narrow  construction  to  a  remedial  statute,  contrary  to  the  just  and 
reasonable  rules  ordinarily  applicable,  and  since,  also,  the  alleged  sup- 
erintendent in  this  case  was,  as  we  have  shown,  ^'something  more  than 
a  mere  laborer  in  charge  of  a  gang,"  we  are  unable  to  determine  that 
the  instructions  given  the  jury  were  not  suitable  and  suflScient. 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  affirmed,  with  interest,  and  the 
defendant  in  error  recovers  the  costs  of  appeal. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies— Duties  of  Employ- 
ers AND  OF  Employees — Liabiliti'  of  Company  Using  Tracks  of 
Another  Corporation  for  Negligence  of  Latter's  Employees- 
Test  of  Liability — Fellow-Servants — Brady  v,  CMcmjo  and  Great 
Western  Railroad  dnnpany^  United  States  drcuU  Court  of  Appeah^ 
Eighth  Circuity  11 J^,  Federal  Reporter^ page  100, — John  J.  Brady  was 
foreman  of  a  switch  crew  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named 
company.  Before  day  on  the  morning  of  November  1, 1896,  he  passed 
through  the  yards  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company,  by  the 
alleged  negligence  of  whose  employees  his  death  was  caused,  a  switch 
having  been  left  open  so  that  the  tmin  of  which  he  had  charge  was 
without  warning  In-ought  into  collision  with  cars  standing  on  a  transfer 
track. 

Elizal)eth  Bi*ady,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased, 
appealed  from  a. judgment  in  favor  of  the  milroad  company,  the  judge 
of  the  court  l)elow  having  instructed  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  had 
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failed  to  make  a  ease.  The  instruction  was  approved  by  the  Circuit 
Court,  Judge  Caldwell  dissenting. 

The  defendant  railroad  company  was  one  of  seven  companies  who 
held  equal  amounts  of  stock  of  the  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Company, 
and  used  its  passenger  depot  and  transfer  yard  under  a  contract  which 
gave  to  the  depot  company  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  control  of  the  property  used,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  direc- 
tion and  command  of  its  switchmen  employed  in  the  transfer  yard, 
and  the  individual  railroad  companies  had  no  right  to  turn  a  switch  or 
to  direct  that  one  be  turned  within  the  said  transfer  yard.  The  rail- 
road companies  also  agreed  to  indemnify  the  depot  company  for  any 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  the  operation  of  their  engines  and 
cars,  or  caused  }>y  the  negligence  of  the  depot  company's  employees 
while  acting  for  or  in  the  furtherance  of  the  business  of  the  railroad 
companies. 

Among  the  claims  made  by  the  plaintiff  were:  That  the  depot  com- 
pany was  negligent  in  pix)mulgating  reasonable  rules,  in  failing  to 
employ  a  suflScient  number  of  switchmen,  and  in  exercising  control 
and  supei*vision  of  the  operation  of  its  yard;  that  Brady  and  the 
employees  of  the  depot  company  were  fellow-servants  within  the 
operation  of  section  2701,  St.  Minn.,  1894,  which  makes  railroad  com- 
panies liable  to  an  injured  employee  for  the  acts  of  his  fellow-servants, 
if  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  and  that  the  seven 
railroad  companies  holding  the  stock  of  the  depot  company  were  part- 
ners and  were  each  liable  for  the  torts  of  all  the  servants  of  the  depot 
company.  These  and  other  propositions  were  argued  at  length  by 
Judge  San})orn,  who  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  all  were 
resolved  unfavorably  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  following  syllabus,  prepared  by  the  court,  presents  in  brief  its 
findings: 

1.  The  duty  of  so  operating  a  safely  constructed  and  equipped  rail- 
road, subject  to  the  rules  and  general  supervision  of  the  master,  as  to 
keep  it  reasonably  safe  for  those  employed  upon  it,  is  not  a  positive 
duty  of  the  master,  but  a  primary  duty  of  the  servant. 

8.  A  railway  company  running  its  trains  over  another  road  by  per- 
mission is  liable  to  its  employees  for  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of 
the  licensing  corporation  m  the  discharge  oi  the  absolute  duties  of  the 
master. 

4.  Hut  such  a  railway  company  is  not  liable  to  its  servants  for  the 
negligence  of  the  employees  of  the  licensing  corporation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  servants. 

5.  The  power  of  the  alleged  master  or  principal  to  command  or 
direct  the  alleged  servant  or  agent  is  the  test  of  the  liability  of  the 
former  for  the  acts  of  the  latter,  under  the  maxim  respondeat  superior. 
If  the  master  or  principal  has  no  power  to  command  or  direct  the 
alleged  servant  or  agent,  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts,  because 
there  is  no  superior  to  respond. 
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6.  The  G.  W.  Ry.  Co.  was  operating  a  train  through  the  yards  of  a 
depot  ex)rporation,  under  the  customary  contract  for  the  use  of  the 
yards  ana  depot  jointly  with  other  companies  having  like  contracts, 
when  one  of  its  employees  was  killed  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  the 
sei'vants  of  the  depot  company  in  failing  to  properly  turn  the  switches, 
which  were  under  the  control  of  the  latter  company.  Held  the  switeh- 
men  of  the  depot  company  were  not  the  fellow-servants  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  railway  company,  nor  were  they  the  agents  or  servants  of 
that  conopany ,  within  the  meaning  of  the  fellow -servant  statute  of  Min- 
nesota (St  1894,  sec.  2701). 

7.  The  ordinary  contracts  between  a  depot  corporation  and  several 
railroad  companies  for  the  use  of  a  depot  and  transfer  yards  do  not 
establish  a  partnership  relation  between  the  companies,  nor  make  the 
depot  corporation  the  servant  or  agent  of  the  railroad  companie.s,  so 
that  they  oecome  liable  for  the  negligence  of  its  servants,  under  the 
maxim  respondeat  superior. 


Employment  Agencies — License — "Emigrant  Agents'  Act" — 
Constitutionality  of  Statute — State  v,  Napiefi\  Supr^iie  Cmirt  of 
South  Caroliiui^  J^l  SoutKeoHtern  Repartei\  j^age  13. — J.  W.  Napier 
was  convicted  in  the  general  session's  court  of  Marlboro  County  of  a 
violation  of  22  St.  at  Large,  p.  812,  known  as  the  Emigrant  Agents' 
Act,  from  which  judgment  he  appealed.  The  statute  provides  that 
"No  person  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  an  emigmnt  agent  in  this 
State  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  therefor  from  the  State 
treasurer."  Section  2  defines  the  term  ''emigrant  agent"  as  meaning 
''any  person  engaged  in  hiring  laborers  or  soliciting  emigrants  in  this 
State  to  be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  same."  The  supreme 
court  aflSrmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

After  disposing  of  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  indictment,  which 
was  held  to  be  good  if  only  stating  the  offense  in  terms  of  the  act, 
without  specifying  particular  instances  of  hiring  or  soliciting.  Judge 
Jones  delivered  the  following  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute: 

It  is  contended  that  the  act  in  question  abridges  the  privileges  of 
the  citizen  in  restraining  his  right  to  make  conti^acts  of  hiring,  ete., 
and  in  restraining  his  right  of  egress  from  the  State.  But  we  fail  to 
see  wherein  the  act  so  operates,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  remote  and  inci- 
dental way.  The  act,  which  is  reported  herewith,  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  citizen  to  leave  the  State  for  labor  elsewhere  whenever 
he  pleases,  and  to  make  such  contract  for  his  labor  as  he  chooses.  The 
statute,  as  already  stated,  affects  only  those  who  carry  on  the  business 
of  an  emigrant  agent,  whose  vocation  is  to  hire  laborers  and  solicit 
emigrants  to  be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  business  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  legislature  might 
well  see  fit  to  thus  regulate  it,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laborers  themselves  against  the  acts  and  solicitations  of 
designing  and  irresponsible  persons,  who  may  plj^  such  a  vocation  in 
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order  to  levy  contributions  from  the  ignomnt  and  allured  laborers,  and 
then  not  be  found  when  the  lal)orers,  according  to  appointment,  appear 
at  the  milroad  station  to  take  their  departure  with  him  to  their  helds 
of  labor.  Payment  of  the  license  fee,  and  the  issuance  of  the  license 
by  the  proper  authority,  afford  some  guaranty  or  evidence  of  good 
faith  in  the  conduct  of  such  business.  Nor  is  the  statute  discrimina- 
tory, in  any  unlawful  sense,  by  requiring  a  license  for  such  business 
when  the  labor  is  to  be  performed  out  of  the  State,  and  not  requiring 
a  license  when  the  labor  is  to  be  performed  within  the  State.  The 
business  which  seeks  to  induce  laborers  to  leave  the  State,  and  the 
business  which  promotes  the  employment  of  laborers  within  the  State, 
are  so  different  in  their  tendencies  for  good  or  evil  to  general  interest 
as  to  justify  a  different  classification  and  treatment  with  respect  to 
them.  All  persons  falling  within  the  class  named  in  the  statute  are 
in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  requirements  without  any  discrimi- 
nation whatever. 

The  clause  in  the  Federal  Ck)nstitution  relating  to  interstate  com- 
merce (article  1,  sec.  8)  is  not  violated  by  the  statute  in  question. 
The  business  of  procuring  contracts  for  personal  labor  to  be  performed 
out  of  the  State  is  not  a  commoditv  of  commerce,  and  any  transporta- 
tion of  persons  that  might  result  from  such  contract  is  so  remote  and 
incidental  as  not  to  be  deemed  within  the  protection  or  meaning  of  the 
law  of  interstate  commerce.  The  case  of  Williams  v.  Fears,  179  U.  S. 
270,  21  Sup.  Ct.  128,  45  L.  Ed.  186,  [see  Bulletin  36  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  page  976],  aflSrming  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Georgia  (35  S.  E.  699),  is  conclusive  on  this  point,  as  well  as  all  other 
questions  raised  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

It  is  further  contended  that  the  statute  in  question  violates  article 
10,  sec.  1,  of  the  State  constitution,  relating  to  taxation,  because  the 
tax  is  not  uniform.  We  see  no  violation  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity. The  statute  operates  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
affects  every  person  belonging  to  the  class  conducting  the  business 
described. 

The  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  is  affirmed. 


Enticing  Servant — Minor — Contract  of  Parent — Construc- 
tion OF  Statute — State  v.  Aye^  Suprems  Court  of  South  CaroUmiyJ^l 
Southeastern  Reporter^  page  519, — Adam  Aye  was  convicted  of  enticing 
a  servant,  under  section  291  of  the  Criminal  Statutes,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows:  "Any  person  who  shall  entice  or  persuade  by  any 
means  whatsoever  any  tenant,  servant,  or  laborer  under  contract  with 
another,  duly  entered  into  by  the  parties  *  ♦  *  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor    *     *     *." 

An  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  lower 
court,  Judge  Pope  dissenting. 

The  facts  were  that  Aye  did  entice  Wiley  Adams,  minor  son  of 
Willis  Adams,  to  leave  the  service  of  one  Goree,  who  had  contracted 
with  the  said  Willis  Adams  for  the  services  of  himself  and  two  minor 
children,  Wiley  and  John. 
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Chief  Justice  McTver,  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  thp  court,  said: 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  offense  hei'e  charged  has  become  a  crim- 
inal offense  aolely  by  virtue  of  a  statute,  and  to  the  words  of  that 
statute  we  must  report  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  cover  the 
case  under  consideration.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "the 
parties,"  in  the  statute!  Why,  surely,  the  person  contracting  to 
serve  and  the  person  to  be  fierved.  It  is  not,  and  can  not  be.  pre- 
tended that  Wiley  Adams,  the  minor  child  of  Willis  Adams,  ever 
entered  into  any  contract  with  the  prosecutor,  Gore6,  to  serve  him  as 
a  laljorer  or  otherwise.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  hov  a  person 
could  violate  a  contract  to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  or  how  he  could 
be  enticed  to  violate  such  a  contract;  and  that  is  the  only  charge 
brought  against  the  appellant.  While  it  U  quite  true  that  a  father  is 
entitled  to  the  services  of  his  minor  child,  and  may  by  conti'act  trans- 
fei'  that  right  to  another,  yet  such  contract  would  be  the  contract  of 
the  father,  and  not  the  contract  of  the  minor. 


Factory  Inspection — Delegation  of  Legislative  Authoritt — 
Constitutionality  of  Statute — Sc/ta^sleiti  et  al.  v.  Cahanlgs,  Jud^r, 
Siipreme  Court  of  Califomia,  67  Pacific  Beporter, page  755,— In  the 
police  court  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  Robert  Schaezlein 
and  others  were  CQnvicted  of  a  violation  of  the  State  factory  inspection 
laws.  On  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  the  judgment  was 
reversed,  the  act  under  which  conviction  was  had  being  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. The  facts  appear  with  sufficient  fullnes.s  in  the  following 
quotations  from  the  remarks  of  the  court: 

Petitioner  was  charged  with  violating  the  provisions  of  '*An  act  to 
provide  for  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  aiJtorics."  etc,,  approved 
February  0, 1889.  That  act  declares  as  follows:  "  If  in  anj-  factorj'  or 
workshop  any  process  or  work  is  carried  on  by  which  dust,  filaments 
or  injurious  gases  are  generated  or  produced  that  are  liable  to  be 
inhaled  by  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  it  appears  to  the  com- 
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agents  and  mandatories  as  are  recognized  by  the  constitution,  is,  of 
course,  beyond  controvei'sy.  Equally  we  think  beyond  controversy, 
however,  m  the  right  of  the  Stat«,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power, 
to  pass  reasonable  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  healtli  of  employees 
in  given  vocations,  and  to  make  the  violation  of  those  laws  penal 
offenses.  It  is  no  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  employer  freely  to  con- 
tmct  with  his  employee  to  provide  i)y  general  law  that  all  employers 
shall  furnish  a  reasonably  safe  place  and  reasonably  wholesome  sur- 
roundings for  their  employees.  The  difficulty  with  the  present  law, 
however,  is  that  it  does  not  so  provide,  but  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
fer upon  a  single  pei'son  the  right  arbitrarily  to  determine,  not  only  that 
the  sanitary  condition  of  a  workshop  or  factory  is  not  reasonably  good, 
but  to  say  whether,  even  if  reasonably  good,  in  his  judgment  its  condi- 
tion could  be  improved  by  the  use  of  such  appliances  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  then  to  make  a  penal  offense  of  tue  failure  to  install  such 
appliances.  The  legislature,  as  we  have  ^id,  may  require  the  owners 
oi  factories  and  workshops  to  put  their  buildings  in  proper  condition 
as  to  sanitation,  may  require  them  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards 
against  danger  for  the  operatives,  but  it  may  not  leave  the  question  as 
to  whether  and  how  these  things  shall  be  done  or  not  done  at  the 
arbitrary  disposition  of  any  individual. 

The  manifest  objection  to  this  law  is  that  upon  the  commissioner  has 
been  imposed,  not  the  duty  to  enforce  a  law  of  the  legislature,  but  the 
power  to  make  a  law  for  the  individual,  and  to  enforce  such  rules  of 
conduct  as  he  may  prescribe.  It  is  thus  arbitrary,  special  legislation, 
and  violative  of  the  constitution. 


Fellow-Servants— Construction  of  Statute— ./en^(/w  v.  Mam- 
moth Mininy  Vmnpany,  Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  tiS  I'ltci^v  Reptyrter, 
paije  8^5. — Abram  Jenkins,  a  miner  employed  by  the  above-named 
company,  sued  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  so 
employed.     Judgment  was  in  his  favor  in  the  district  court  of  the  fifth 
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2.  A  miner  18  not  a  fellow-sorvant  with  one  employed  as  a  **tool 
carrier,"  whose  only  duty  is  to  take  sharpened  tools  into  the  mine  and 
throw  them  off  at  the  various  levels,  and  bring  up  the  dull  ones. 


(tarnishment- Exemption  of  Wages — Failure  of  Garnishee 
TO  Allege  Exemition — Effect  of  Payment  of  Judgment — dty  J 

of  Laurel  r.  Tnnu'?^  Supreme  Caurt  of  Mis»imippu  31  Southern 
litparter^  piuje  065. — W.  D.  Turner  was  an  employee  of  the  elty  of 
Ijaurel,  against  whom  A.  J.  L3'on  &  Co.  obtained  a  judgment  for  about 
Jj>yO  in  the  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Lyon  &  Co.  then  gar- 
nisheed  the  citv  of  Laurel  as  a  debtor  of  Turner,  to  which  the  citv 
entered  the  defense  that  a  municipal  board  was  not  subject  to  such  a 
proceeding.  This  plea  was  erroneously  overruled,  and  a  subsequent 
appeal,  for  some  undisclosed  reason,  was  dismissed. 

The  city  then  paid  Lyon  &  Co.  the  amount  claimed  and  had  the 
judgment  assigned  to  itself  and  proceeded  to  withhold  Turner's  wages 
for  it«  own  reimbursement. 

Turner  thereupon  sued  in  a  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
obtained  judgment  against  the  city  for  wages  due,  which  judgment 
was  aflSrmcd  in  the  circuit  court,  when  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which,  in  its  turn,  affinned  the  decision 
of  the  courts  below. 

Section  lUOS  of  the  code  exempts  from  execution  the  wages  of  every 
person  working  for  wages,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  to  the  amount 
of  $100.  Section  2139  provides  that  any  garnishee  may  defend  by 
declaring  that  he  believes  that  the  party  from  whom  I'ecovery  is 
sought  will  claim  the  debt  or  property,  or  some  part  thereof,  as 
exempt,  whereupon  such  debtor  shall  be  notified  to  appear  and  assert 
his  rights,  pending  the  detennination  of  which  proceedings  shall  be 
stayed. 

Judge  Calhoon,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

Turner's  wages,  under  Code,  sec.  1963,  par.  10,  cl.  "a,"  were  exempt 
from  execution, — he  being  the  head  of  a  large  family;  and  the  city 
should  have  set  up  the  fact  in  it«  answer  to  the  writ  of  garnishment 
By  not  doing  so,  it  '* deprived  the  defendant  of  the  exemption  which 
the  law  affords  him,"  if  its  silence  were  effective,  whicn  it  is  not. 
See  ca^e  of  Railway  Co.  v,  Whipsker  (Tex.),  13  S.  W.  639,  8  L.  R.  A. 
321,  19  Am.  St.  Rep.  734,  and  its  citations,  quoted  from  in  the  brief 
of  counsel  for  appellee.  Code,  sec.  2139,  marks  out  the  course  of  the 
garnisheed  debtor;  and,  if  he  fails  to  observe  it,  he  fails  at  his  own 
peril.  Exemptions  are  highly  favored  by  the  law,  and  their  protection 
may  not  be  defeated  by  the  intention  or  negligence  of  garnishees. 
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Protection  of  Employee  Against  Assault — Death  Resulting 
FROM  Breach  of  Contract  by  Empi^yer — ^Pain  and  Suffering — 
Misjoinder  of  Causes  of  Action— Letvis^s  Ad7/ii?itstrat</rf\  Taylor 
Coal  Company  of  Kentucky^  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  66  South- 
western Heporter,  pay  e  IO44.. — H.  W.  Lewi8was  a  coal  miner  employed 
by  the  above-named  company  during  the  progress  of  a  strike  at  its 
mines.  lie  was  threatened  with  violence  and  appealed  to  the  com- 
pany for  protection,  which  was  promised  but  not  furnished.  Lewis 
was  assaulted  and  severely  beaten,  and  died  some  months  later  as  a 
result  of  wounds  then  received.  For  the  assault,  pain,  and  suffering, 
and  subsequent  death,  damages  were  sued  for  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Ohio  County,  judgment  being  rendered  in  favor  of  the  coal  company. 
Lewis's  administrator  then  appealed  and  the  court  of  appeals  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

Section  241  of  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  provides  that  there  may 
be  a  recovery  of  damages  where  death  is  the  result  of  negligence  or 
wrongful  act.  Section  6  of  the  Kentucky  statutes  was  enacted  in 
accordance  with  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  After  referring 
to  these  provisions  of  law,  Judge  Paynter.  who  announced  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said: 

At  common  law  the  right  of  action  for  the  injury  to  the  person 
abated  on  the  death  of  the  party  injured.  Under  Ky.  St.  sec.  10, 
the  cause  of  action  for  personal  injury,  causing  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  does  not  abate  on  the  deatli  of  the  injured  person,  except 
actions  for  assault  [and  some  others].  So,  under  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  if  appellee  had,  through  its  agent,  inflicted  the  injury 
which  resulted  in  physical  pain  and  mental  suffering  and  death,  neither 
cause  of  action  would  have  survived.  This  court  has  held  that  Jbhe 
cause  of  action  for  death  can  not  be  joined  with  the  cause  of  action 
for  physical  pain  and  mental  suffering;  that  a  recovery  for  one  bars 
an  action  for  the  other.     [Cases  cited.J 

The  master  does  not  undertake  to  protect  the  servant  from  the 
^criminal  acts  of  others.  This  is  not  a  dut}'  which  the  law  imposes, 
or  which  arises  from  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  The  law 
does  not  make  one  liable  civilly  or  criminally  for  the  criminal  act  of 
another  unless  the  positions  of  the  parties  are  such  relatively  that  the 
act  must  be  considered  as  having  been,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
advised  or  procured  to  be  done  by  another.  Actionable  negligence 
arises  from  a  duty  imposed  by  law  to  use  ordinary  care  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  a  person  upon  whom  a  duty  rests  is  placed. 

With  these  general  observations,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
se<.*tion8  6  and  10  of  the  Kentucky  statutes.  The  word  ''negligence" 
is  used  in  section  6  in  its  usual  and  ordinary  sense.  It  was  intended 
to  make  one  liable  for  his  own  negligent  act,  or  for  that  of  another  for 
whose  act  he  is  responsible.  The  words  "wrongful  act"  are  compre- 
hensive enough  to  mclude  negligent  acts,  but  they  were  intended  pri- 
marily to  cover  cases  where  the  act  was  wanton  or  was  intentionally 
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committed,  or  where  one  may  have  counseled  or  procured  another  to 
do  it,  when,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  act  of  counseling  or  advising 
makes  the  wrongful  act  his  own.  It  is  not  charged  that  under  the 
law  of  master  and  servant  (nor  could  it  have  been  correctly  done)  the 
appellee  was  bound  to  furnish  a  guard  to  protect  the  decedent  from 
the  hands  of  a  mob.  Therefore  there  was  no  breach  of  duty  imposed 
by  law  which  would  make  it  guilty  of  negligence.  It  is  not  charged 
that  the  appellee  inflicted  the  injury  upon  decedent,  or  counseled, 
advised,  or  procured  others  to  do  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  charged,  nor 
could  it  have  been,  that  the  appellee  was  guilty  of  the  wrongful  act 
which  resulted  in  the  injury  and  death.  Having  reached  the  foregoing 
conclusion,  it  follows  that  an  action  for  the  death  of  the  intestate  will 
not  lie  under  section  241  of  the  constitution,  or  section  6  of  the  Ken- 
tucky statutes.  If  appellee  had  been  liable  at  common  law  for  the 
assault  and  battery  committed  upon  the  person  of  the  intestate,  the 
cause  of  action  would  not  have  survived  to  the  personal  representa- 
tive, because  the  act  complained  of  was  an  assault,  and  an  action 
therefor  does  not  survive  to  the  pei*sonal  representative.  [See  pro- 
vision of  sec.  10  Ky.  St.,  above].  This  couiii  has  held  in  Anderson  v. 
Arnold's  Ex'r.,  79  Kv.  370,  that  an  action  for  an  assault  and  battery 
does  not  survive.  Of  course,  the  court  did  not  mean  to  hold  that, 
when  death  has  resulted  from  an  assault,  any  cause  of  action  which 
was  given  under  the  statute  for  the  death  would  not  surviv^e;  neither 
do  we  want  to  be  understood  as  holding  a  cause  of  action  given  for 
the  death  of  a  person,  either  by  section  241  of  the  constitution,  or  any 
section  of  the  statutes,  is  affected  by  section  10,  although  the  death 
was  the  result  of  an  assault.  We  simply  hold  that  the  cause  of  action 
for  the  assault  and  battery  does  not  survive.  The  action  is  really  one 
in  contract.  The  contract  averred  can  not  bring  the  case  within  the 
provisions  of  section  241  of  the  constitution  and  section  i\  of  the 
statute;  nor  can  it  have  the  effect  of  keeping  alive  a  cause  of  action, 
if  it  existed,  which  section  10  of  the  statute  declares  does  not  survive. 
Tte  judgment  is  affirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Discharged  Employee — Letters  of  Recommendation  -  J^^ew  York^  ^ 
Cliwago^  and  St,  Loim  Railroad  Company  v.  Schaffet\  Snjyreine 
Court  of  Ohlo^  6^2  NortheOAstern  Reporter.  J>'f<J^  J 036, — Schaffer  was  a 
brakeman  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  company,  prior  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1895,  at  about  which  time  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  when  he  reported  for  work  on  or  alK)ut  February  1, 
1895,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  disi^harged.  He  brought  suit 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Huron  County  to  recover  damages  for  his 
alleged  unjust  discharge  and  because  the  railroad  company,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  alleged  conspiracy  with  other  railroad  comjmnies,  refused 
to  give  him  any  lettiH*  of  recommendation  or  clearance  card  which  was 
necessaiy  in  order  for  him  to  secure  employment  on  any  road  in  the 
alleged  agreement.  It  appeared  on  trial  that  Schaffer  had  been  twice 
suspended  for  breach  of  duty.  Damages  were  awarded  him  and  the 
company  appealed,  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  judgment. 
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The  following  syllabus  by  the  court  presents  the  conclusions  of  law 
deciding  the  case: 

1.  A  master  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  give  to  his  discharged 
servant  a  statement  of  his  service,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  satisfac- 
tory; and  a  discharged  railroad  employee  can  not  maintain  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  company  which  discharged  him,  for  refusal 
to  furnish  him  with  a  clearance  or  statement  of  the  record  of  his  serv- 
ice, although  he  may  have  been  unable  to  obtain  other  employment 
in  consequence  of  such  refusal  by  the  company. 

2.  It  is  the  right  of  every  person,  natural  or  artificial,  to  employ  or 
refuse  to  employ  in  his  business  whomsoever  he  may  wish;  ancl  he 
can  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  his  judgment  in  that  regard  by 
the  public  or  individuals,  nor  can  the  motives  which  prompt  his  action 
be  considered.  A  railroad  company  may  lawfully  refuse  to  continue 
in  its  employ  a  person  who  has  engaged  in  a  strike  affecting  its 
interests,  or  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  negligent,  incompetent, 
inefficient,  or  dishonest. 


Employers'  Liability — Contract  of  Indemnity — Admission  of 
Evidence — llerrln  et  al.  v,  Daly^  Supretne  Court  of  Mmlssipjn^  31 
Soutlieni  Reporter^  jxige  790, — ^This  was  an  action  by  John  P.  Daly  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  at  work  in  the  sawmill  of 
Herrin,  Lambert  &  Co.  The  judgment  was  in  favor  of  plaintiff  and 
rested  chiefly  on  the  jury's  conclusion  as  to  the  application  of  the 
common-law  rule  of  fellow-servants.  A  point  of  some  interest  was 
the  ruling  of  the  trial  judge  permitting  the  question  to  be  asked  as  to 
any  contract  of  indemnity  that  the  firm  might  have  with  a  guaranty 
company.  Defendants  objected  to  the  question,  but  the  ol)jection  was 
overruled,  and  the  fact  appeared  that  the  company  was  indemnified  to 
the  extent  of  $1,500.  Verdict  for  Daly  was  rendered,  awarding  dam- 
ages in  the  sum  of  $1,500,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
court,  which  reversed  the  court  below  and  remanded  the  case  for  a  new 
trial. 

Discussing  this  ruling.  Judge  Calhoon,  speaking  for  the  court  said: 

On  the  cross-examination  by  appellee's  counsel  of  Lambert,  one  of 
the  defendants  below,  as  a  witness,  he  was  asked  if  there  was  any  one 
ba<*k  of  his  firm  who  would  satisfy  the  judgment  if  obtained.  The  court 
overruled  an  objection  to  this,  and  we  think  this  action  error.  It  could 
not  conceivably  throw  any  light  on  the  issue,  and  could  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  seduce  a  verdict  on  the  ground  that  an  insurance 
company,  and  not  the  defendants,  would  be  affected. 


Employers'  Liability — Inspection  of  Stone  by  Builders— Neg- 
ligence— Mooney  r,  Beattle^  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  MoHsachu- 
setts^  62  Nm^theastern  Reporter^  j)age  725, — In  a  suit  in  the  superior 
court  of  Bristol  County,  Mooney,  a  stonemason,  obtained  judgment  for 
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injuries  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  a  stone  fomisbed  by  hb 
employer,  Beattie,  and  from  this  judgment  Beattie  appealed,  securing 
a  reversal.  The  stone  had  been  purchased  in  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, and  when  thrown  to  the  ground  by  Mooneye's  assistant  it  ex- 
ploded on  account  of  a  charge  of  dynamite  remaining  in  it,  which  had 
failed  to  explode  during  the  process  of  quarrying. 

The  question  turned  on  the  duty  of  inspection,  and  on  this  point 
Judge  Hammond,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  summed  up 
as  follows: 

The  whole  testimony  showed  that  the  inspection  was  a  general  prac- 
tice at  the  quarries,  and  all  the  expert  witnesses,  both  quarrymen  and 
contractors,  testified  that  they  never  knew  such  an  inspection  to  be 
made  anywhere  else.  Not  a  single  witness  was  called  to  show  that  the 
contractor  ever  inspected  the  stone  purchased  by  him  from  quarry- 
men.  Judging  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  by  the  usual  standard 
under  the  circumstances,  we  do  not  think  that  the  defendants  are 
shown  to  have  exercised  less  than  reasonable  care  and  prudence  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  plaintiff.  The  accident  was  the 
result  of  an  unforeseen  and  almost  unprecedented  combination  of 
circumstances,  for  which  the  defendant  can  not  reasonably  be  held 
responsible. 


Labor  Organizations— Procuring  Discharge  of  Members  of 
Rival  Union—  Strikes — National  Protective  Associ^ion  qfSt^am  Fit^ 
ters  wnd  Ildjyers  et  al.  v.  Camming  et  al. ,  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  Tbrk^ 
63  Nrrrtheastem  Reporter^  page  369. — ^This  case  arose  from  the  action  of 
Cumming,  Nugent,  and  others,  membei*s  and  officers  of  the  Enterprise 
Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  the  Progress  Association  of  Steam 
Fitters  and  Helpers,  in  undertaking  to  procure  the  discharge  of 
McQuecd  and  others,  members  of  the  National  Protective  Association 
of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers.  McQueed  had  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  latter  association  after  having  be«n  refused  member- 
ship in  one  of  the  defendant  associations  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
failed  to  pass  the  required  examination.  At  a  hearing  in  special  term 
an  injunction  was  granted  resti-aining  Cumming  et  al.,  according  to 
the  prayers  of  the  plaintiff,  but  an  appeal  to  the  appellate  division 
procured  a  reversal  of  the  trial  court's  judgment.  An  appeal  was 
then  taken  by  the  National  Protective  Association  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  resulting  in  an  affirmation  of  the  order  of  the  appellate 
division. 

The  facts,  on  which  no  question  was  raised  at  this  hearing,  were 
found  by  the  trial  judge  to  be  as  follows: 

That  the  defendant  Cumming  threatened  to  cause  a  general  strike 

against  the  plaintiff  association  and  against  the  plaintiff  McQueed 

wherever  he  found  them  at  work,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  them  to 

"ork  at  any  job  in  the  city  of  New  York,  except  some  small  jobs 
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where  the  men  of  the  Enterprise  Association  were  not  employed,  and 
that  he  and  the  defendant  PJugent  threatened  to  drive  tne  plaintiff 
association  out  of  existence;  that  the  defendants  Gumming  and  Nugent, 
while  acting  in  their  capacity  of  walking  delegates  for  their  respec- 
tive associations,  and  members  of  the  board  of  delegates,  caused  the 
Slaintiff  McQueed  and  other  members  of  the  plaintiff  association  to  be 
ischarged  by  their  employers  from  various  places  of  work  upon 
buildings  in  the  course  of  erection  by  threatening  the  said  employers 
that  if  they  did  not  discharge  the  members  of  the  plaintiff  association, 
and  emplov  the  members  of  the  Enterprise  [and]  Progress  Associa- 
tion[s]  in  their  stead,  the  said  walking  delegates  would  cause  a  general 
strike  of  all  men  of  other  trades  employed  on  said  buildings,  and  that 
the  defendant  Gumming,  as  such  walking  delegate,  did  cause  strikes 
in  order  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  pbin tiff  association  from  con- 
tinuing with  the  work  thfey  were  doing  at  the  time  the 'strike  .was 
ordered,  and  that  the  said  employers,  by  reason  of  said  threats  and 
the  acts  of  the  defendants  Gumming  and  Nugent,  discharged  the 
members  of  the  plaintiff  association,  and  employed  the  members  of  the 
Enterprise  and  Progress  associations  in  their  stead. 

There  was  a  minority  opinion,  drawn  up  by  Judge  Vann  and  con- 
curred in  by  two  others.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  prepared  by 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  being  concurred  in  bj'  three  others,  and  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  order  of  the  appellate  division  should  be  affirmed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  facts  found  do  not  support  the  judgment  of  the  special  term. 
In  the  discussion  of  that  proposition,  I  shall  assume  that  certain  prin- 
ciples of  law  laid  down  m  the  opinion  of  Judge  Vann  are  correct, 
namely:  ^'  It  is  not  the  duty  of  one  man  to  work  for  another  unless 
he  has  agreed  to,  and  if  he  has  so  agreed,  but  for  no  tixed  period, 
either  may  end  the  contract  whenever  he  chooses.  The  one  may  work 
or  refuse  to  work  at  will,  and  the  other  may  hire  or  discharge  at  will. 
The  terms  of  employment  are  subject  to  mutual  agreement,  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  anyone.  If  the  terms  do  not  suit,  or  the 
employer  does  not  please,  the  right  to  quit  is  absolute,  and  no  one 
may  demand  a  reason  therefor.  Whatever  one  man  may  do  alone,  he 
may  do  in  combination  with  others,  provided  they  have  no  unlawful 
object  in  view.  Mere  numbers  do  not  ordinarily  affect  the  quality  of 
the  act.  Workingmen  have  the  right  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  or  improving  their 
relations  with  their  employers.  They  have  the  right  to  strike  (that  is, 
to  cease  working  in  a  body  by  prearrangement  until  a  grievance  is 
redressed),  provided  the  object  is  not  to  gratify  malice  or  inflict  injury 
upon  others,  but  to  secure  better  terms  of  employment  for  them- 
selves. A  peaceable  and  orderly  strike,  not  to  harm  others,  but  to 
improve  their  own  condition,  is  not  in  violation  of  law."  Stated  in 
other  words,  the  propositions  quoted  recognize  the  right  of  one  man 
to  refuse  to  work  for  another  on  any  ground  that  he  may  regard  as 
sufficient,  and  the  employer  has  no  right  to  demand  a  reason  for  it. 
But  there  is,  I  take  it,  no  legal  objection  to  the  employee's  giving  a 
reason,  if  he  has  one,  and  uie  fact  that  the  reason  given  is  that  he 
refuses  to  work  with  another  who  is  not  a  member  of  his  organization. 
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whether  stated  to  hi«  employer  or  not,  does  not  affect  his  ri^ht  to  stop 
work;  nor  does  it  ^ivc  a  cause  of  action  to  the  workman  to  whom  he 
objects,  because  the  employer  sees  fit  to  discharge  the  man  objected 
to,  rather  than  lose  the  services  of  the  objector.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  a  body  of  men,  who,  having  organized,  for  purposes  deemed 
beneficial  to  themselves,  refuse  to  work.  Their  reasons  may  seem 
inadequate  to  others,  but,  if  it  seems  to  be  in  their  interest  im  members 
of  an  organization  to  refuse  longer  to  work,  it  is  their  legal  right  to 
stop.  The  reason  may  no  more  be  demanded,  as  a  right,  of  the  organ- 
ization than  of  an  individual;  but,  if  they  elect  to  state  the  reason, 
their  right  to  stop  work  is  not  cut  off  because  the  reason  seems  inade- 
quate or  selfish  to  the  employer  or  to  organized  society.  And  if  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  an  organization  is  legal  in  itself,  it  does 
not  become  illegal  because  the  organization  directs  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  state  the  reason  for  its  conduct.        • 

The  object  of  such  an  organization  is  to  benefit  all  its  members,  and  it 
is  their  right  to  strike,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  secure  any  lawful  beneiit 
to  the  several  members  of  the  organization, — as,  for  instance,  to  secure 
the  reemployment  of  a  member  they  regard  as  having  been  improp- 
erly discharged,  and  to  secure  from  an  employer  of  a  number  of  theni 
employment  for  other  members  of  their  organization  who  may  be  out 
of  employment,  although  the  effect  will  be  to  cause  the  discharge  of  other 
employees  who  are  not  members.  And  whenever  the  courts  can  see 
that  a  refusal  of  members  of  an  organization  to  work  with  nonmem- 
bers  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  several  members,  it  [they]  will  not 
assume,  in  the  absence  of  a  finding  to  the  contrary,  that  the  object  of 
such  refusal  was  solely  to  gratify  malice,  and  to  inflict  injury  upon 
such  nonmembers.  A  number  of  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  organi- 
zation will  at  once  suggest  themselves  in  a  case  like  this.  One  reaj^on 
apparent  from  the  findings  in  this  case,  as  I  shall  show  later,  is  the 
desire  of  the  organization  that  its  own  members  may  do  the  work  the 
nonmembers  are  perfomiing.  And  another  most  important  reason  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  tnese  particular  organizations,  associations 
of  steam  fitters,  required  every  applicant  for  membership  to  pass  an 
examination  testing  his  competency.  Now,  one  of  the  objections 
sometimes  urged  against  labor  organizations  is  that  unskillful  work- 
men receive  as  large  compensation  as  those  thoroughly  competent 
The  examination  required  ny  the  defendant  associations  tends  to  do 
away  with  the  force  of  that  objection  as  to  them.  And  again,  their 
restriction  of  membership  to  those  who  have  stood  a  prescribed  test 
must  have  the  effect  of  securing  careful  as  well  as  skillful  associates 
in  their  work,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  in  view  of 
the  state  of  the  law,  which  absolves  the  master  from  liability  for  inju- 
ries sustained  by  a  workman  through  the  carelessness  of  a  coemployee. 
I  know  it  is  said  in  another  opinion  in  this  case  that  ^'workmen  can  not 
dictate  to  employers  how  they  shall  carry  on  their  business,  nor  whom 
they  shall  or  snail  not  employ ;"  but  I  dissent  absolutely  from  that  propo- 
sition, and  I  assert  that,  so  long  as  workmen  must  assume  all  the  nsk 
of  injury  that  may  come  to  them  through  the  carelessness  of  coem- 
ployees,  they  have  the  moml  and  legal  right  to  say  that  they  will  not 
work  with  certain  men,  and  the  employer  must  accept  their  dictation 
or  go  without  their  services. 
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After  reviewing  the  facts  as  found  by  the  trial  judge  (see  above), 
Judge  Parker  said: 

Now  there  is  not  a  fact  stated  in  that  finding  which  is  not  lawful, 
within  the  rules  which  I  have  quoted  supra.  Those  principles  concede 
the  right  of  an  association  to  strike  in  order  to  benefit  its  members; 
and  one  method  of  })enefiting  them  is  to  secure  them  employment, — a 
method  conceded  to  be  within  the  right  of  an  organization  to  employ. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  the  defendant  associations  or  their  walking 
delegates  had  any  other  motive  than  one  which  the  law  justifies, — of 
attempting  to  benefit  their  members  by  securing  their  employment. 
It  is  only  where  the  sole  purpose  is  to  do  injury  to  another,  or  the  act 
is  prompted  by  malice,  that  it  is  insisted  that  the  act  becomes  illegal. 
No  such  motive  is  alleged  in  that  finding. 

Judge  Parker  then  reverted  to  the  use  of  the  word  ''threats"  in  the 
finding  of  the  trial  judge,  and  after  saying  that  what  was  so  named  was 
a  "simple  notification  of  their  determination"  to  strike,  he  continued: 

But  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  employed  by  the  coiyt  is  of  no 
consequence,  for  the  defendant  associations  had  the  absolute  right  to 
threaten  to  do  that  which  they  had  the  right  to  do.  Having  the  right 
to  insist  that  plaintiff's  men  be  discharged,  and  defendant^  men  put 
irt  their  place,  if  the  services  of  the  other  members  of  the  organi- 
zation were  to  be  retained,  they  also  had  the  right  to  threaten  that 
none  of  their  men  would  stav  unless  their  members  could  have  all  the 
work  there  was  to  do. 

As  to  the  finding  that  ''Gumming  threatened  to  cause  a  general 
strike  against  the  plaintiff  association  and  against  the  plaintiff  McQueed 
wherever  he  found  them  at  work,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  work  at  any  job  in  the  city  of  Netv^  York,  except  some  small  jobs 
where  the  pien  of  the  Enterprise  Association  were  not  employed,  and 
that  he  and  defendant  Nugent  threatened  to  drive  the  plaintiff  a.sso- 
ciation  out  of  existence,"  the  court  states  that: 

It  will  be  found  that  it  fairlv  means  no  more  than  that  the  defend- 
ant  associations  did  not  purpose  to  allow  McQueed  and  the  members  of 
his  association  to  work  upon  any  jobs  where  meml>ers  of  defendant 
asso(»iation  were  employed;  that  they  were  perfectlv  willing  to  allow 
them  to  have  small  jobs,  fitted,  perhaps,  for  men  who  were  willing  to 
work  for  small  wages,  but  that  the  larger  jobs,  where  they  could  afford 
to  pay  and  would  pay  the  rate  of  wages  demanded  by  defendant  asso- 
ciations, they  intended  to  secure  for  tneir  members  alone, — a  determi- 
nation to  which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  coni(%  as  is  conceded  by  the 
rules  which  I  have  quoted.  Having  reached  that  conclusion,  defend- 
ants notified  McQueed,  who  had  or^nized  an  association  when  he 
failed  to  pass  the  defendant's  examination,  that  they  would  prevent  him 
and  the  men  of  his  association  from  working  on  a  certain  class  of  jobs. 
They  did  not  threaten  to  employ  any  illegal  method  to  accomplish  that 
result. 

Judge  Vann,  who  prepared  the  minority  opinion,  which  was  con- 
curred in  by  two  other  judges,  first  rehearsed  the  findmgs  of  fact  as 
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already  given  and  laid  down  certain  general  principles  of  law,  which 
were  quoted  in  part  by  Chief  Justice  Parker  (page  1119,  supra).  After 
stating,  as  there  quoted,  that  "a  peaceable  and  orderly  strike,  not  to 
harm  others,  but  to  improve  their  own  condition,  is  not  in  violation 
of  law,"  Judge  Vann  continued: 

They  have  the  right  to  go  further,  and  to  solicit  and  persuade  othei*s, 
who  do  not  belong  to  their  organization,  and  are  employed  for  no  fixed 
period,  to  quit  work,  also,  unless  the  common  employer  of  all  assents 
to  lawful  conditions,  designed  to  improve  their  material  welfare. 
They  have  no  right,  however,  through  the  exercise  of  coercion,  to 

Erevent  others  from  working.  When  persuasion  ends,  and  pre^^sure 
egins,  the  law  is  violated;  tor  that  is  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  and  is  expressly  forbidden  b}^  statute.  (Penal  Code,  sec.  168.) 
They  have  no  right,  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation,  to  prevent 
members  of  another  labor  or^nization  from  working,  or  a  contractor 
from  hiring  them  or  continumg  them  in  his  employment.  They  may 
not  threaten  to  cripple  his  business  unless  he  will  discharge  them,  for 
that  infrtliges  upon  libertv  of  action,  and  violates  the  right  which 
every  man  nas  to  conduct  liis  business  as  he  sees  fit,  or  to  work  for 
whom  and  on  what  terms  he  pleases.  Their  labor  is  their  property, 
to  do  with  as  they  choose;  but  the  labor  of  others  is  their  property,  in 
turn,  and  is  entitled  to  protection  against  wrongful  interference.  The 
defendant  associations  made  their  own  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
plaintiff  corporation  did  the  same.  Neither  was  entitled  to  any  exclu- 
sive privilege,  but  both  had  equal  rights  according  to  law.  Public 
f)olicy  requires  that  the  wages  of  labor  should  be  I'egulated  by  the 
aw  of  competition  and  of  supply  and  demand,  the  same  as  the  sale  of 
food  or  clothing.  Any  combination  to  restrain  "the  free  pursuit  in 
this  State  of  any  lawful  business,"  in  order  '^to  create  or  maintain  a 
monopoly,"  is  expressly  prohibited  by  statute,  and  an  injunction  is 
authorized  to  prevent  it. 

A  combination  of  workmen  to  secure  a  lawful  benefit  to  themselves 
should  be  distinguished  from  one  to  injure  other  workmen  in  their 
trade.  Here  we  have  a  conspiracy  to  injure  the  plaintiffs  in  their 
business,  as  distinguished  from  a  legitimate  advancement  of  the 
defendant's  own  interests.  While  they  had  the  right  by  fair  pei'sua- 
sion  to  get  the  work  of  the  plaintiff  McQueed,  for  instance,  they  had 
no  right,  either  by  force  or  by  threats,  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
any  work  whatever,  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  earn  his  living 
by  plying  his  tmde.  By  threatening  to  call  a  general  strike  of  the 
related  trades,  the  defendants  forced  the  contractor  to  discharge  com- 
petent workmen  who  wanted  to  work  for  him,  and  whom  he  wished  to 
keep  in  his  employment.  They  conspired  to  do  hann  to  the  contractor 
in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  harm  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  their  acts  in 
execution  of  the  conspiracy  caused  substantial  damage  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  plaintiff  corporation.  While  no  physical  force  was 
used,  the  practical  effect  was  that  members  of  one  labor  organization 
drove  the  members  of  another  labor  organization  out  of  business,  and 
deprived  them  of  the  right  to  labor  at  their  chosen  vocation.  The 
object  was  evil,  for  it  was  not  to  compete  for  employment  by  fair 
means,  but  to  exclude  rivals  from  employment  altogether  by  unfair 
The  law  gives  all  men  an  equal  chance  to  live  by  their  own 
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labor,  and  does  not  permit  one  labor  union  to  seize  ail  the  chances,  bv 
compelling  employers  to  refuse  employment  to  the  members  of  all 
other  unions.  The  plaintiffs  do  not  ask  for  protection  against  compe- 
tition, but  from  "malicious  and  oppressive  interference"  with  their 
right  to  work  at  their  tmde. 

Judge  Vann  then  recounted  evidence  given  by  employers  during  the 
trial  as  to  the  insistence  of  the  defendants  on  the  discharge  of  the 
plaintiffs,  the  methods  used  to  procure  compliance  with  their  demands 
and  to  the  effect  that  the  men  discharged  "were  good  workmen,  that 
their  work  was  satisfactory,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  dis- 
charging them,  other  than  the  threats  made."    Continuing,  he  said: 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  employers  were  not  obliged  to  yield  to 
these  threats,  and  this  is  true;  but  noncompliance  meant  ruin  to  them, 
for  their  work  would  be  completely  tied  up  and  their  business  para- 
lyzed. A  threat,  with  ruin  behind  it,  may  be  as  coercive  as  physical 
force.  When  an  association  is  so  strong  and  its  discipline  so  perfect 
that  its  orders  to  strike  are  equivalent  to  the  commands  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  the  use  of  physical  force.  (1  Tied. 
Cont.  Pr^.  and  Prop.,  p.  433;  Erie,  Trade  Unions,  12, 105.)  The  pur- 
poses of  the  defendants,  as  well  as  the  methods  pursued  by  them,  were 
unlawful,  and  authorized  the  injunction  granted  by  the  trial  cou'i;  in 
order  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  and  a  multiplicity  of  suits.  This 
was  conceded  in  Reynolds  v.  Everett,  144  N.  Y.  189,  39  N.  E.  72, 
and  demonstrated  in  Davis  v.  Zimmerman,  91  Hun.  489,  36  N.  Y. 
Supp.  303.  The  fact  that  a  lawful  strike  inflicts  injury  upon  the 
employer  is  not  controlling.  As  was  said  by  a  recent  writer  upon  the 
subject:  '*The  courts  recognize  the  right  of  workingmen  to  combine 
together  for  the  purpose  or  bettering  their  condition,  and,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  attain  their  ooject,  they  may  mflict  more  or  less  inconvenience 
and  damages  upon  the  emploj^er;  but  a  threat  to  strike  unless  their 
wages  are  advanced  is  something  very  different  from  a  threat  to  strike 
unless  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  combination  are  dis- 
charged. While  it  may  be  argued  that  indirectly  the  discharge 
of  the  nonunion  employee  will  strengthen  and  benefit  the  union,  and 
thereby  indirectly  benefit  the  union  workmen,  the  benefit  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  combination  is  so  remote,  as  compared  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  injury  inflicted  upon  the  nonunion  workmen,  that  the  law 
does  not  look  beyond  the  immediate  loss  and  damage  to  the  innocent 
parties,  to  the  remote  benefits  that  might  result  to  the  union."  (1 
Eddy,  Combns.,416.) 

The  conclusions  I  nave  announced  are  supported  by  the  weight  of 
authority  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  leading  case  in  this 
State  is  controlling  in  principle,  and  requires  a  reversal  of  the  order 
appealed  from.  (Curran  v.  Galen,  152  N.  Y.  33,  46  N.  E.  297.)  [See 
Bulletin  No.  11,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  page  529.] 

The  facts  in  this  case  were  next  reviewed,  which  are  in  brief  that 
Curran  had  refused  to  join  a  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  had 
been  dismissed  from  service  by  his  employers  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  that  they  should  employ  none  but  members  of  said  organi- 
zation.    Curran  complained  of  "malicious  and  false  reports"  prevent- 
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in^  his  employment.  The  defense  was  that  all  that  was  dono  wai* 
solely  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  referred  to,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  thereof,  and  without  intent  or  purpose  to  injure  the 
plaintiff  in  any  way.  This  answer  was  held  insufficient  by  lx)th  the 
trial  court  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  Curran  obtained 
judgment.  Judge  Gray,  in  his  memorandum  concurring  with  the 
opinion  prepared  by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  distinguished  l>etween  the 
present  case  and  the  case  of  Curran  v.  Gralen,  holding  that  in  the  latter 
case  malice  was  an  element,  while  in  the  case  in  hand  none  appears. 
After  presenting  the  above  facts  Judge  Vann  said: 

All  the  judges  who  sat  in  this  court  united  with  Judge  Gray  [in  the 
case  Curran  r.  Galen]  in  saying  that:  "Public  policy  and  the  interests* 
of  society  favor  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  citizen  to  pursue  his  lawful 
trade  or  calling,  and  if  the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  combination 
of  workingmen  be  to  hamper  or  to  restrict  that  freedom,  and,  throug-h 
contracts  or  arrangements  with  employers,  to  coerce  other  workingnien 
to  become  members  of  the  organization,  and  to  come  under  its  rules 
and  conditions,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  position  and  of 
deprivation  of  employment,  then  that  purpose  seems  clearly  unlawful/'* 

Quotations  were  made  from  recent  English  opinions,  and  a  large 
number  of  cases  were  cited  in  support  of  the  views  set  forth. 
Judge  Vann  then  concluded: 

I  think  that  the  action  of  the  defendants  was  unlawful  and  was 

Eroperly  restrained,  but  the  injunction,  in  the  form  granted,  is  too 
road  and  requires  modification.  It  prevents  the  defendants  ^'from 
coercing  or  obtaining  by  command,  threati^,  strikes,  or  otherwise,  the 
dismissal  or  discharge  by  any  employer,  contractor,  or  owner,  of 
the  membeis  of  the  plaintiff  corpomtion,"  etc.  This  might  prevent 
fair  persuasion  or  solicitation,  which  the  defendants  may  resort  to. 
The  order  of  the  appellate  division,  so  far  as  appealed  from,  should 
be  reversed,  and  the  judgment  of  the  special  term  modified  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  '^or  otherwise"  therefrom,  and,  as  modified,  affirmed, 
with  costs  to  the  appellants  in  all  courts. 


Railroad  Companies — Hospital  Service — Liability  for  Refus- 
ing Certificate  of  Admission — Measure  of  Damages — IlUnois 
Centval  Railroad  Company  v,  Gheeti^  Court  (tf  Appeals  of  Keiiiujcky^ 
66  Southwestern  Repmier^  2^^^9^  ^^^- — T.  W.  Gheen  sued  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Livingston  County  to  recover  damages  from  the  above-named 
company  for  its  refusal  to  admit  him  into  a  hospital.  This  hospital  was 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  railroad  company,  and  each 
employee  on  a  certain  division  who  worked  as  much  as  four  days  in  a 
month  was  required  to  contribute  toward  its  support,  the  amount  of 
such  contribution  being  withheld  b>'  the  company's  paymaster  and  by 
him  turned  into  the  hospital  fund. 
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While  in  the  employ  off  the  company,  Gheen's  hand  was  injured  and 
he  made  application  to  his  foreman  for  a  certificate  entitlinf^  him  to 
admission  into  the  hospital,  there  to  receive  surgical  treatment,  board, 
etc.,  as  well  as  to  receive  transportation  from  the  place  of  his  employ- 
ment to  the  city  of  Paducah  in  which  the  hospital  was  located.  This 
was  denied,  and  Gheen  was  treated  by  the  IocaI  surgeon  of  the  com- 
pany, but  not  in  such  wise  as  to  prevent  the  amputation  of  three  of 
his  fingers,  which  he  claimed  could  have  been  prevented  by  prompt 
admission  to  the  hospital.  The  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  from  which  the  company  appealed,  obtaining  a  reversal  of 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  with  directions  for  a  new  trial. 

The  railroad  company  denied  all  responsibility  for  the  hospital 
management  or  liabilities,  and  also  denied  that  Gheen  was  entitled  to 
admission,  or  that  he  was  injured  or  damaged  by  being  refused  admis- 
sion earlier  than  he  was.  Gheen  claimed  nothing  for  the  original 
injury,  but  only  for  the  increased  injury  resulting  from  the  delay  of 
the  company  in  allowing  him  to  enter  the  hospital,  into  which  he  was 
finally  admitted  and  in  which  his  fingers  were  amputated. 

As  to  the  liability  of  the  i^ailroad  company  for  the  management  of 
the  hospital,  the  court,  after  reciting  the  facts  as  to  control  and  sup- 
port given  above,  said: 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  facts,  proven  without  serious,  if  any, 
contradiction,  would  have  authorized  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury 

Eeremptorily  that,  if  appellee  had  been  engaged  more  than  four  days, 
e  was  entitled  to  admission  into  the  hospital,  and  if  he  was  refused 
permission  to  enter,  or  certificate  entitling  him  to  transportation  and 
entrance  to  the  hospital,  and  was  injured  by  such  refusal,  he  was 
entitled  to  recover. 

The  instruction  of  the  lower  court  as  to  measure  of  damages  was  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  court  says  to  the  jury  if,  under  the  evidence  and  instructions, 
the}'^  find  for  plaintiff,  the^^  will  find  only  such  damages  as  will  com- 
pensate him  for  the  excess  of  pain  and  suffering,  if  any,  that  he 
endured  over  that  which  he  would  have  endured  if  he  had  been 
treated  in  the  hospital,  and  for  the  loss  of  his  fingers  and  power  to  earn 
money,  and  mental  and  ph3'^sical  suffering  b}^  reason  thereof,  provided 
the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  his  fingers  could  and  would 
have  been  saved  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  enter  said  hospital  when 
he  first  applied  for  admission. 

This  instruction  was  excepted  to  by  the  appellant  company,  which 
exception  was  sustained  by  the  court  of  appeals.     The  court  said: 

The  general  and  universal  rule  of  law  in  regard  to  damages  is  that 
every  person  must  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  done  to  render  the 
damage  for  any  act  or  omission  as  light  as  possible.  Under  this  rule, 
the  appellee,  when  he  was  refused  admission  to  the  hospital,  if  such 
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be  the  case,  was  bound  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  keep  the  consequent 
injury  and  damage  as  light  as  possible.  To  do  so,  he  should  have 
employed  medical  and  surgical  attention  to  cure  his  hand,  or,  at  lea^t, 
to  arrest  other  and  further  injury.  For  such  services  and  attention, 
or  the  cost  thereof,  the  appellant,  if  liable  at  all,  would  be  required 
to  pav.  Appellee  was  entitled,  if  at  all,  to  the  skilled  surgical  atten- 
tion he  would  have  received  at  the  hospital  of  appellant,  including 
board,  transportation,  and  such  accommodations  and  charges  as  the 
hospital  would  furnish  its  patients.  If  appellant  refused  to  furnish 
such,  and  was  bound  to  do  so,  the  appellee  could  and  should  have 
sought  such  attention  elsewhere,  and  for  the  reasonable  cost  thereof 
appellant  would  be  liable.  The  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  has 
not  so  far  advanced  that  it  could  be  said  as  a  certain  fact  that  if  appel- 
lee had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  had  received  the  very  best 
attention  there  to  be  had,  he  would  not  have  suffered  pain  and  mental 
anxiety,  and  that  surely  he  would  not  have  lost  his  fangers.  By  the 
establishment  of  the  hospital,  the  appellant  did  not  assume  or  under- 
take to  cure  disease,  or  in  all  cases  relieve  from  injuries.  The  under- 
taking was  to  furnish  medical  and  surgical  attention,  and  to  nurse  and 
care  for  the  patient  who  is  admitted  therein.  If  appellant  be  liable 
under  the  proof,  its  liability  is  for  failure  to  furnish  these  things,  and 
the  damage  for  such  failure  is  the  reasonable  cost  at  which  such  care 
and  attention,  board,  and  medical  and  surgical  skill  could  have  been 
obtained,  as  well  as  cost  of  transportation  to  the  nearest  suitable  place 
where  such  attention  could  be  had. 


LAWS  or  YASIOUS  STATES  SELATINO  TO  LABOB  ENACTED  8IHCE 

JAinrABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1.  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

ARIZONA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Liability  of  employers  for  ads  of  employees. 

Section  2767  (Civil  Code).  Sub-section  4.  Every  corporation  doing  business  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  to  any  employee  in  conse- 
ouence  of  any  negligence  of  its  agents  or  employees  to  any  person  sustaining  such 
ciamage:  Provided^  Such  corporation  has  had  previous  notice  of  the  incompetency, 
carelessness  or  negligence  of  such  agent  or  employee. 

Took  effect  April  19,  1901. 

treating  unsafe  amount  of  steam  in  boilers. 

Section  308  (Penal  Code).  Every  engineer  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any 
steam  boiler,  steam  engine  or  other  apparatus  for  generating  or  employing  steam, 
used  in  any  manufactory,  railway  or  other  mechanical  works,  who  willfully  or  from 
Ignorance  or  gross  neglect  creates,  or  allows  to  be  created,  such  an  undue  quantity  of 
steam  as  to  burst  or  break  the  boiler  or  engine  or  apparatus,  or  cause  any  other 
accident  whereby  human  life  is  endangered,  is  guilty  of  a  felony. 

Took  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Offenses  of  railroad  employees. 

Section  330  (Penal  Code).  Every  conductor,  engineer,  brakeman,  switchman,  or 
other  person  having  char^,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  any  railroad  car,  locomotive,  or 
train,  who  willfully  or  negligently  suffers  or  causes  the  same  to  collide  with  another  car, 
locomotive,  or  train,  or  with  any  other  object  or  thin^  whereby  the  death  of  a  human 
being  is  produced,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  Territorial  prison  for  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Sec.  355  (Penal  Code).  Every  person  in  charge  of  a  locomotive  engine,  who,  before 
crossing  any  traveled  public  way,  omits  to  cause  a  bell  to  ring  or  steam-whistle  to 
sound  at  the  distance  of  at  least  eighty  rods  from  the  crossing,  and  up  to  it,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  358  (Penal  Code).  Every  engineer,  conductor,  brakeman,  switch-tender,  or 
other  officer,  agent,  or  servant  of  any  railroad  company,  who  is  guilty  of  any  willful 
violation  or  omission  of  his  duty  as  such  officer,  agent  or  servant,  whereby  human 
life  or  safety  is  endangered,  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  otherwise  prescribed, 
or  any  person  or  corporation  knowingly  employing  any  such  person,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Sec.  360  (Penal  Code).  Any  engineer,  conductor  or  other  employee  of  any  cor- 
poration operating  a  railway  in  this  Territory,  yho  shall  suffer  or  permit  any  loco- 
motive or  cars  to  be  or  remain  upon  the  crossing  of  any  public  highway  over  such 
railway  so  as  to  obstruct  travel  over  such  crossing  for  a  period  exceeding  fifteen  min- 
utes, is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  accident. 

Took  effect  September  1,  1901. 

Payment  of  wages. 

Section  615  (Penal  Code).  All  corporations  or  individuals  employing  men  shall  pay 
wages  due  their  employees  at  least  once  a  month,  in  lawful  money  of  the  Unite<l 
States  of  America,  or  bank  check  of  even  date. 
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Sec.  616  (Penal  Code).  Whenever  an  employee  quite  the  service  or  ia  ilischaiipwi 
therefrom,  fiurh  employee  shall  l)e  paid,  whatever  wages  are  due  him,  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  check  of  even  date,  on  a  liank,  an«i 
said  wages  shall  l>e  ]md  at  once. 

Sec.  617  (Penal  Code).  Any  jHjrson  or  jiersons  violating  any  of  the  pn>visions  of 
the  two  preceding  sections  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Took  effect  September  1,  1901. 


ACTS  OF  1901. 

Ixihor  Onnmimon. 
[Page  66.] 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  and  is  hereby  created,  a  commission  to  be  composed  of 
two  electors  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  designated  the  labor  commission,  and  which 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  and  vested  with  the  powers  hereinafter  enumerated. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  a<lvice  and  consent  of  the  senate;  an<i  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  and 
until  their  successors  shall  have  l)een  appointed  and  qualiliexl.  One  of  said  com- 
missioners shall  have  l>een,  for  not  less  than  six  (6)  years  of  his  life,  an  employi»e,  for 
wages,  in  some  department  of  industry,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  numl>er  of 
persons,  under  single  direction  and  control,  and  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, affiliated  with  the  labor  interest  as  distinguished  from  the  capitalist  or 
employing  interest. 

The  other  of  said  commissioners  shall  have  been,  for  not  less  than  six  years,  an 
employer  of  labor,  for  wages,  in  some  department  of  industry  in  which  it  is  usual  to 
employ  a  numl>er  of  persons,  under  single  direi^tion  and  control,  and  shall  l)e,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  affiliated  with  the  employing  interest,  as  distinguishtMl  from 
the  labor  interest.  Neither  of  said  commissioners  shall  l>e  leas  than  twentv-five 
years  of  age,  and  they  shall  not  be  memlx^rs  of  the  same  jwlitical  party.  A  politic-ul 
party  under  the  meaning  of  this  section,  should  l>e  held  to  mean  one  or  more  partii^ 
supporting  one  ticket  or  member  of  a  fusion;  neither  of  them  shall  hold  any  other 
State,  county  or  city  office  in  Idaho,  during  the  tenn  of  office  for  which  they  shall 
be  appointed. 

Eacn  of  said  commissioners  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  to  l)e  endorse*!  u|*on 
his  commission,  to  the  effect  that  he  will  punctually,  honestly  and  faithfully  discharge 
his  duties  as  such  commissioner. 

Skc.  3.  Such  commission  shall  have  a  seal  and  shall  not  be  require*!  to  leave  their 
personal  labor  or  business,  except  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  as 
members  of  the  labor  commission. 

When  necessary,  thev  may  appoint  a  secretary ,  who  shall  be  a  skillful  stenographer 
and  tyjKJwriter,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  <lollars  jht  day  and  traveling 
expenses  for  every  day  spent  in  the  discharge  of  duty  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners,  upon  receiving  authentic  infor- 
mation, in  any  manner,  of  the  existence  of  any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  com- 
plication in  this  State,  effecting  [affecting]  the  labor  or  employment  of  fiftv  persons 
or  more,  to  go  to  the  place  where  such  complication  exists,  put  themselves  into  com- 
munication with  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  offer  them  [their]  services  as 
mediators  between  them :  Prorkh'dj  That  in  all  cases  where  less  than  fifty  perwms 
are  on  strike  or  lockout,  the  commission  may,  in  their  discretion,  act  as  though  such 
number  of  strikers  consistcnl  of  fifty  or  more  persons.  If  they  shall  not  succchhI  in 
effecting  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy  in  that  way,  they  shall  endeavor 
to  induce  the  parties  to  submit  their  ilifferences  to  arbitration,  either  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  otherwise  as  tbev  may  elect. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  pur^>ose  of  arbitration,  under  this  act,  the  labor  commissioners  and 
the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  district  in  which  the  business  in  relation  to 
which  the  controversy  shall  arise,  shall  have  been  carried  on,  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  arbitrators,  to  which  shall  l>e  adde<l,  if  the  parties  so  agree,  two  other  mem- 
l>ers,  one  to  be  named  bv  the  employer,  and  the  other  by  the  emplovees  in  the  arbi- 
tration agreement.  If  the  parties  to  the  controversy  are  a  railroad  company,  an*! 
the  employees  of  the  company  engajred  in  the  running  of  trains,  any  terminal  >\ithin 
this  Stale,  of  the  road,  or  any  division  thereof,  may  be  taken  and  treated  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  business  within  the  terms  rtf  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jnrisilic- 
tion  to  the  ju<lge  of  the  district  court,  to  act  as  a  niemlx»r  of  the  board  of  arbitratioQ. 
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Sec,  6.  An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration  under  tliis  act,  shall  Vhj  in  writing 
and  shall  state  the  issue  to  I)e  submitttnl  and  decided,  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  an 
agreement,  by  the  partitas,  to  abide  bv,  and  perform  the  award. 

Such  an  agreement  may  l)e  signeii  by  the  employer,  as  an  individual  firm,  or  cor- 
poration, as  the  case  may  ])e,and  execution  oi  the  agreement,  in  the  name  of  the 
em  plover,  by  any  agent  or  representative  of  such  employer,  then  an<l  therefore  in 
control  or  management  of  the  business  or  department  of  business,  in  relation  to 
which  the  controversy  shall  have  arisen,  shall  bind  the  employer.  On  the  part  of 
the  employees  the  agreement  may  be  signed  by  them,  in  their  own  jxirnon,  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  those  conceme<l  in  the  controversy,  signing,  or  it  may  l)e  signed 
by  a  committee,  by  them  appointed.  Such  committee  may  be  create<l  by  eletlion 
at  a  meeting  of  the  employees  concerned  in  the  controversy,  at  which  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  such  employees  shall  be  present,  which  election,  and  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  the  required  number  of  employees  at  the  meeting,  shall  Ihj  evidenced  by 
the  affidavit  of  the  chainnan  and  secretary  of  such  meeting,  attached  to  the  arbitra- 
tion agreement.  If  the  employees,  concerned  in  the  controversv,  or  any  of  them 
shall  be  members  of  any  lalx)r  union  or  working  men's  society,  they  mav  l)e  repre- 
sented in  the  execution  of  said  arbitration  agreement  by  oflicers  or  committeemen  of 
the  union  or  society  desi^mated  by  it,  in  any  manner  conformable  to  its  usual 
metho<ls  of  transacting  business,  and  others  of  the  employees,  represented  by  com- 
mittee as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  7.  If  upon  any  occasion  calling  for  the  presence  and  intervention  of  the  labor 
commissioners,  under  this  act,  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  present  and  the 
other  absent,  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  district  in  which  the  dispute  shall 
have  arisen,  as  defined  in  section  5,  shall  upon  the  application  of  the  commissioners 
present,  appoint  a  commissioner  pro  tem.,  in  the  place  of  the  absent  commissioner 
and  such  commissioner  pro  tem.  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  commissioner 
under  this  act,  until  the  termination  of  the  duties  of  the  commission  with  respect  to 
the  particular  controversy,  upon  the  occasion  of  which  the  ai>p<)intment  shall  have 
been  made,  and  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  provided  by  this  act,  for 
the  other  commissioners.  Such  commissioner  pro  tem.  shall  represent  and  be  aflSli- 
ated  with  the  same  interests  as  the  absent  commissioner. 

Sec.  8.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties,  the  arbitrators  shall  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  effect  that  thev  will  honestly  and  impartially  perform 
their  duties  as  arbitrators,  and  a  just  and  fafr  award  render,  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity. The  sitting  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  in  the  court  room  of  the  district  court  or 
such  other  place  as  shall  l)e  provided  by  the  countv  commissioners,  of  theccmnty  in 
which  the  hearing  is  had.  The  district  judge  shall  In?  the  presiding  meml)er  of  the 
board.  He  shall  nave  power  to  issue  subpcenas  for  witnesses  who  do  not  appear 
voluntarily,  directe<l  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  l)e  to  serve  the 
same,  without  delay.  He  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to 
witnesses,  enforce  order,  and  direct  and  control  the  examinations. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  informal  in  character,  but  in  general  acconlance  with  the 
practice  governing  the  district  courts  in  the  trial  of  civil  cases.  All  questions  of  prac- 
tice, or  questions  relating  to  the  admission  of  evidence,  shall  l)e  decided  by  the  pre- 
siding member  of  the  board  summarily  and  without  extended  argument.  Tne  sittings 
8hain)e  open  and  public.  If  five  members  are  sitting  as  such  boani,  three  members 
of  the  board,  agreeing,  shall  have  power  to  make  an  award,  otherwise  two.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  commission  shall  attend  the  sitting  and  make  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  shorthand,  but  shall  transcribe  so  much  thereof  only  as  the  commission  shall 
direct. 

Sec.  9.  The  arbitrators  shall  make  their  award  in  writing  and  deliver  the  same 
with  the  arbitration  agreement  and  their  oath  as  arbitrators,  to  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  hearing  was  had,  and  deliver  a  copy 
of  the  award  to  the  employer  and  a  copy  to  the  first  signer  of  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  employees.  A  copy  of  all  the  papers  shall  be  preserv<S  by 
the  commission. 

Sec.  10.  The  clerk  of  the  district  court  shall  record  the  papers,  delivered  to  him, 
as  directed  in  the  last  preceding  section,  in  the  order  book  of  tne  district  court.  Any 
person,  who  was  a  party  to  the  arbitration  proceedings,  may  present  to  the  district 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing  wab  had,  or  the  judge  thereof,  in  vacation, 
a  verified  petition  referring  to  the  proceedings  and  the  record  of  them,  in  the  order 
book,  and  showing  that  said  award  has  not  been  complied  with,  stating  by  whom 
and  in  what  respect  it  has  been  disobeyed. 

And  thereupon,  the  court  or  judge  thereof,  in  vacation,  shall  grant  a  rule  against 
the  party  or  parties  so  charged,  to  show  cause  within  five  days,  why  said  award  has 
not  been  obeye<l,  which  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as  other  process.  Cpon  return 
made  to  the  rule,  the  judge  or  court,  if  in  session,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  ques- 
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tions  presented  and  make  such  order  oi^orders,  directed  to  the  parties  before  Iiiin,  in 
personam,  as  shall  give  just  effe<it  to  the  award.  Disobedience  by  any  party  to  such 
proceedings  of  any  order  so  made,  shall  be  deemed  a  contempt  of  the  court,  and  niay 
be  punished  accordingly.  But  such  punishment  shall  not  extend  to  imprisonment 
except  in  case  of  willful  disobedience.  In  all  proceedings  under  this  section,  the 
award  shall  l)e  r^arded  as  presumptively  binding  upon  the  employer  and  all  employ- 
ees who  were  parties  to  the  controversy  submitted  ti)  arbitration,  which  presumption 
shall  be  overcome  only  by  proof  of  dissent  from  the  submission  delivered  to  the  arbi- 
trators, or  one  of  them,  in  writing,  before  the  commencement  of  the  hearing. 

Sec.  11.  The  labor  commission  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  attorney  peu- 
eral  of  the  State,  which  he  is  hereby  required  to  render,  may  make  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  proceedings  in  arbitration,  under  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  this  art, 
or  the  law,  mcluding  forms,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  furnished  to  all 
persons  applying  therefor,  and  all  arbitration  proceedings  under  this  act  shall  there- 
after conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  12.  Any  employer  and  his  employees,  not  less  than  twenty-five  in  number, 
between  whom  differences  exi^t  which  have  not  resulted  in  any  open  rupture  or 
strike,  may,  of  their  own  motion,  apply  to  the  labor  commission,  for  arbitration  of 
their  differences,  and  upon  the  execution  of  an  arbitration  agreement,  as  herein- 
before provided,  a  board  of  arbitrators  shall  be  organized  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  the  arbitration  shall  take  place  and  the  award  be  rendered,  recorded 
and  enforced,  in  the  same  manner  as  m  arbitrations  under  the  provisions  found 
in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  In  all  cases  arising  under  this  act,  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  judge  of 
the  district  court  as  a  member  of  the  arbitration  board,  such  duty  shall  have  prece- 
dence over  any  other  business  pending  in  his  court,  and  if  necessarv  for  prompt 
transaction  of  such  other  business,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  appoint  the  (listrict  judge 
of  an  adjoining  district  to  sit  in  the  district  court  in  his  place  during  the  pendency 
of  such  arbitration,  and  such  appointee  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  for  his 
services  as  is  now  allowed  by  law  to  judges  appointed  to  sit  in  case  of  change  of  judge 
in  civil  actions.  In  case  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  whose  duty  it  shall  become 
under  this  act,  to  sit  upon  any  board  of  arbitrators,  shall  be  at  the  time  actually 
engaged  in  a  trial  which  can  not  be  interrupted  without  loss  and  injury  to  the  parties, 
and  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  continue  for  more  than  three  days  to  come,  or  is  dis- 
abled from  acting  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  to  call 
in  and  appoint  the  district  judge  of  an  adjoining  district,  to  sit  upon  such  boanl  of 
arbitrators,  and  such  appointed  judge  shall  have  the  same  power  and  perform  the 
same  duties  as  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  as  are  by  this  act  vested  in  and 
charged  upon  the  district  judge  regularly  sitting,  and  he  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation, now  provided  by  law,  to  a  judge  sitting  by  appointment,  upon  a  change 
of  judge  in  civil  cases,  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  parties  to  any  such  labor  controversy  as  is  defineil  in  section  4  of 
this  act,  shall  have  failed  at  the  end  of  five  days,  after  the  first  communication  of 
said  labor  commission  to  them,  to  adjust  their  differences  amicably,  or  to  agree  to 
submit  the  same  to  arbitration,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  labor  commission  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  investigate  the  facts  attendingHhe  disagreement. 

In  this  investigation,  the  commission  shall  be  entitlSi,  upon  request,  to  the  pres- 
ence and  assistance  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
whose  duty  it  is  hereby  made  to  attend,  without  delay,  upon  request,  by  letter  or 
telegram,  from  the  commission.  For  the  purpose  of  such  investigation,  the  com- 
missioners shall  have  power  to  issue  subpcenas  and  each  of  the  commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations.  Such  subpoena  shall  be  imder  seal 
of  the  commission,  and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  or  a  member  of 
it,  and  shall  command  the  attendance  of  the  person  or  persons  named  in  it,  at  a  time 
and  place  named,  which  subpoena  may  be  served  and  returned  as  other  process  by 
any  sheriff  or  constable  in  the  State. 

In  case  of  disobedience  of  any  such  subpoena  or  the  refusal  of  any  witness  to 
testify,  the  district  court  having  jurisdiction  or  the  judge  thereof,  during  vacation, 
shall,  upon  the  application  of  the  labor  commission,  grant  a  rule  against  the  dis- 
obeying person  or  persons  or  the  person  refusing  to  testify,  to  show  cause,  forth- 
with why  he  or  they  should  not  obey  such  subpoena  or  testify  as  required  by  the 
commission,  or  be  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt,  and  in  such  proceedings,  'such 
court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  in  vacation,  shall  be  empowered  to  compel  obefience  to 
such  subpoena,  as  in  the  case  of  subpoena  issued  under  the  order  of  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  court,  or  to  compel  a  witness  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  court  are 
compelled  to  testify.  But  no  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  as  a  witness,  at  any 
place  outside  the  county  of  his  residence.  Witnesses  called  by  the  labor  conrniis- 
lion,  under  this  section,  shall  be  paid  $2  per  diem  fees  out  of  the  expense  fund  pro- 
ided  by  this  act,  if  such  payment  is  claimed  at  the  time  of  their  examination. 
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Skc.  15.  Unon  the  completion  of  tlie  investi^tion  authorized  by  the  last  preced- 
ing section,  the  labor  commission  shall  forthwith  report  the  facts  thereby  disclosed, 
affeotinj?  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  in  a  brief  and  condensed  form  to  the  governor. 

Sec.  16.  Any  employer  shall  be  entitled,  in  his  response  to  the  inquiries  made  of 
him  by  the  commission  in  the  investigation  providea  for  in  the  last  two  preceding 
sections,  to  submit  in  writing  to  the  commissioner  a  statement  of  any  facts  material 
to  the  inquiry,  tlie  publication  of  which  would  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  facts  so  stated  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  confidential,  and  shall  not  be 
diaclosed  in  the  report  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  17.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  six  dollars  each  per 
diem,  for  the  time  actually  expended,  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  and  hotel 
exi>ense8,  while  absent  from  home  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  each  of  the  two 
members  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  chosen  by  the  parties  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  for  the  days  occupied  in  service,  upon 
the  board.  The  attorney  general  or  nis  deputy  shall  receive  his  necessary  and  actual 
traveling  expenses  while  absent  from  home  in  the  service  of  the  commission.  Such 
compensation  and  expenses  shall  l>e  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  upon  warrants  drawn 
by  tne  auditor  upon  itemized  and  verified  accounts  of  time  spent  and  expenses  paid. 
All  such  accoimts,  except  those  of  the  commissioners,  shall  be  certified  as  correct  by 
the  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  and  the  accounts  of  the  commissioners  shall  l>e 
certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission.  ^ 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  act,  that  the  arbitrations  and  investi-        . 
cations  provided  for  in  it,  shall  oe  conducted  with  all  reasonable  promptness  and        ^ 
dispatch,  and  no  member  of  any  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  allowed  payment  for 
more  than  fifteen  days'  service,  in  any  one  arbitration,  and  no  commissioner  shall 
be  allowed  payment  for  more  than  ten  days'  service  in  the  making  of  the  investiga- 
tion provided  for  in  section  14  and  sections  following. 

Sec.  18.  For  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  the 
compensation  of  the  commissioners  and  other  arbitrators,  the  traveling  and  hotel 
expenses  herein  authorized  to  be  paid,  and  for  witness  fees,  printing,  stationery, 
postage,  telegrams  and  office  expenses,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  anv 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  year  1901,  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1902. 

Sec.  19.  Within  ten  days  after  the  members  of  the  labor  commission  shall  have 
been  appointed,  and  saic}  appointments  ratified  by  the  senate,  they  shall  meet  at  the 
State  capital  for  a  period  of  not  to  exc*eed  ten  days,  for  the  puri)ose  of  drafting  rules 
and  method  of  procedure  in  sessions  of  the  commission,  in  accordance  with  section 
11  of  this  act^  and  for  such  period  the  pay  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  shall  be  the  same  as  allowed  them  by  this  act,  when  serving  as 
arbitrators  or  mediators. 

Sec.  20.  All  laws,  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  21.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  mm  and  after  its  passage,  an 
emergency  existing  therefor. 

Approved,  March  12,  1901. 

Employment  agencies, 
[Page  131.] 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  no  person  or  persons 
shall  carry  on,  hold,  or  keep  any  labor  agency,  or  bureau  of  employment  without 
first  l»avin^  obtained  written  permission  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county 
wherein  said  agency  or  bureau  is  to  be  located. 

Sec.  2.  Before  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  open,  keep,  or  conduct 
any  labor  agency  or  Dureau  of  employment  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  county, 
he  shall  furnish*  a  bond  with  good  and  solvent  security  in  favor  of  the  chairman  of 
said  county  commissioners  in  the  full  sum  and  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars 
($5,000),  conditioned  that  he  shall  well  and  truly  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
said  agency  shall  have  been  established,  and  that  he  shall  pay  all  such  damages 
which  may  result  from  his  or  their  actions  as  such  agent  or  agents,  keeper  or  keepers 
of  said  bureau  of  employment  and  that  anyone  who  may  have  been  injured  or  dam- 
aged by  said  agent  or  agents  by  any  act  done  in  furtherance  of  said  business  or  by 
fraud  or  misrepresentations  of'  said  agents  or  keepers,  shall  have  a  right  to  sue  for 
the  recovery  of  such  damages  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  Anyone  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $aiOO,  nor  less  than  $100,  and  imprieonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more 
than  90  days,  nor  less  than  30  days. 

Sec.  4.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 
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INDIANA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chaptkr  28. — Insj>eiiion  of  factories. 

Section  1.  Section  19  of  [**An  act  concerning  labor,  etc.,"  approved  March  2, 1899, 
[shall]  be  amended  ho  as  to  rea*l  as  follows: 

Section  19.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro\'ifiionfl  of  this  act,  a  depart- 
ment of  inHi)ection  is  hereby  created,  and  the  governor  shall  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  chief  inspector  to  have  charge  of  said  deimrt- 
ment.    Said  inspector  shall  hold  and  continue  in  office  after  the  expiration  ol  his 
term  of  office  until  his  successor  shall  have  l)een  appointed  and  qualified.    The  term 
of  office  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  for  four  years.     The  annual  salary  of  such 
chief  inspector  shall  be  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  and   a^'tual 
expenses  when  absent  from  home  in  the  aischargc  of  his  official  duties.    Said  chief 
inspector  shall,  bv  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  appoint  a  sufficient  number 
of  deputies  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  not  to  exceied  five  (5)  one  of  whi<h 
shall  be  a  chief  deputy  inspector;  whose  salary  shall  be  one  thousand  hve  hundred 
dollars  ($1,500)  per  annum  and  actual  expenses  when  absent  from  home  in  the  dis- 
^     charge  of  his  official  duties.    The  salaries  of  such  other  deputies  as  may  be  appointed 
/    V  shall  be  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  each  per  annum  and  actual  expenses  when 
'^      absent  from  home  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.     But  said  actual  expeneiee 
for  the  department  of  inspection  shall  in  no  year  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  ($3,000),   and  the  duties  of  the  deputy  inspectors  shall  be  such  as  shall 
be  assigned  them  by  the  chief  inspector.    Said  chief  inspector  shall  also  enjploy 
a  stenographer  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  per  annum. 
The  salary  and  actual  expenses  of  said  deputy  inspectors  and  stenographer  shall  be 
paid  monthly  as  due,  on  voucher  duly  attested  before  some  officer  authorized   to 
atlminister  oaths,  and  approved  and  signed  by  the  chief  inspector,  and  the  salary 
and  actual  expenses  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  paid  in  monthly  installmentn, 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State,  upon  warrants  of  the  auditor  of  state,  and  the  total 
annual  appropriations  of  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  ($10,900)  for  such  pay- 
nients  aforesaid,  is  hereby  made  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otner- 
wise  appropriated:    Prot^idedy   That  the  auditor  of  state  shall  issue  no  warrant, 
except  upon  itemized  bills,  sworn  to,  and  presented  by  the  chief  inspector  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Approved  February  26,  1901. 

Chapter  35. — Inspection  of  bakerimy  etc. 

Section  1.  Every  building,  room  basement  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  as  a  l>akery 
or  confectionery,  canning,  packing,  pickling,  or  preserving  establishment,  or  for  the 
manufacture  (for  sale)  of  any  food  product  shall  be  properly  heated,  lighted,  drained, 
pluml)ed  and  ventilated  and  conducted  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
oi)eratives  and  the  puritv  and  wholesomeneRs  of  the  food  articles  produced. 

Sec.  2.  The  floors,  side-walls,  ceilings,  fixtures,  furniture  and  utensils  of  every 
establishment  or  place  where  food  products  are  manufactured  or  stored,  shall  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  a  clean,  healthful  and  sanitary  condition. 

The  side-walls  and  ceilings  of  every  bake  room  or  confectionerv  shall  be  well  plas- 
tered, wainscoted  or  ceiled  with  metal  or  lumber.  Plastered  walls  and  ceilings  shall 
be  oil  painted  or  kept  well  lime  washed  and  all  interior  woodwork  in  every  bsiery  or 
confectionery  shall  be  kept  well  oiled  or  painted  with  oil  paint  and  kept  washed 
clean  with  soap  and  water.  And  every  budding  room,  basement,  or  cellar  occupied 
or  used  for  the  manufacture  of  any  fooa  products  shall  have,  if  deemed  necessary  by 
the  chief  inspector  an  impermeable  floor  made  of  cement  or  tile  laid  in  cement. 

Sec.  3.  The  chief  in.^nector  or  deputy  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  or 
any  health  officer  shall  have  the  full  power  at  all  times  to  enter  and  in8i)ect  every  build- 
ing, room,  basement,  or  cellar  occupied  or  used  as  aforesaid  and  if  such  inspection 
nhall  disdoi^e  a  noncompliance  with  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  this  act,  the  chief 
in8|)ector  shall  require  the  execution  of  such  lawful  sanitary  measures  or  alterations 
in  or  about  such  premises  as  will  conform  to  the  retpiirements  of  this  act,  and  secure 
the  production  of^  the  food  products  thereof  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

Sec.  4.  Flour  and  meal  snail  be  stored  in  dry  and  well  ventilated  rooms  only  and 
no  basement  or  cellar  not  now  o{;cupied  or  used  as  a  bakery  or  confectionery  shall 
hereafter  be  used  as  such  except  that  the  recjuirements  of  section  1  of  this  enapter 
"hall  have  been  first  fully  complied  with. 


.   .fllll 
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Sec.  5.  The  sleeping  place  or  places  for  the  persons  employed  in  a*    \^  ^ 

be  separate  and  apart  from  the  oake  room;  and  no  person  shall  be  fl\;\»  ^ 

in  a  bake  room  or  place  where  flour  or  meal  or  the  products  thereof  A  A\ 
domestic  animal  except  cats  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  bake\  \A\ 
used  for  the  storage  oi  flour  or  meal  food  products.  \  V ; 

Sec.  6.  No  employer  shall  knowingly  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  i;\  :^\ 
in  a  bakery  or  confectionery  Vho  is  affected  with  consumption  of  the  . 
scrofula,  or  with  any  venereal  disease  or  with  any  communicable  skin  disease.  Cus- 
pidors shall  be  provided  by  the  owner  or  operator  for  each  workroom  of  every  bak- 
ery or  confectionery,  and  no  employee  or  other  person  shall  expectorate  on  the 
floor  or  side- walls  of  any  bakery  or  confectionery  or  place  where  the  manufacture  of 
any  food  product  is  conducted. 

Plain  notices  shall  be  posted  in  every  place  where  food  products  of  any  kind  are 
produced  forbidding  all  persons  expectorating  on  the  floors  of  such  establishment. 

Sec.  7.  The  door  and  window  openings  of  every  food  producing  establishment 
during  fly  season  shall  be  fitted  with  self-closing  wire  screen  doors  and  top  outward- 
tipping  wire  window  screens. 

Sec.  8.  Every  bakery  and  confectionery  shall  be  provided  with  washroom  and 
watercloset  or  closets  but  separate  and  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where 
the  manufacture  of  any  food  product  is  conducted. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  lawful  requirements,  of  the  chief  inspector,  duly  made  in  writing  shall  b^e 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punisned  for  the  first  offense  by 
a  fine  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  or  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50),  for  the  second 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  firty  dollars  ($50)  or  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ($100),  and  third  offense  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  sixty  days  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  in  each  workroom  of  every  estab- 
lishment effected  [affected]  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  February  28,  1901. 

Chapter  122. — Rate  of  wages  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  unskilled  labor  employed  upon 
any  public  work  of  the  State,  counties,  cities  and  towns,  shall  receive  not  less  tnan 
twenty  cents  an  hour  for  said  labor,  which  may  be  enforced  in  a  proper  action,  and 
in  case  a  suit  shall  be  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  compensation  herein  pro- 
vided for,  and  where  the  compensation  is  recovered,  the  person  suin^  shall  recover 
also  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  together  with  a  penalty  not  exceedmg  double  the 
amount  of  wages  due:  Provided,  That  boards  of  commissioners,  common  councils  of 
towns  or  cities  are  prohibited  from  making  contracts  with  such  laborers  by  the  week 
or  any  definite  length  of  time  wherein  a  price  is  agreed  upon  at  a  rate  less  than  as 
provided  herein. 

Sec.  2.  Any  contractor  or  other  person  in  charge  of  public  work  of  the  State, 
counties,  cities  or  towns,  whose  duty  it  is  to  contract  with,  employ  and  pay,  the 
unskilled  labor  on  such  public  work,  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  section  one 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceedmg  ten  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  confiict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  9, 1901. 

Chapter  165. — Protection  of  wages  of  laborers  on  public  works — Ckmtractors^  bonds. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  the  common  council  of  any  city  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  not 
governed  by  special  charter  granted  by  the  legislature^  and  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  incorporated  town  within  such  State,  shall  require  all  contractors  for  street,  alley, 
sewer  and  other  public  improvements,  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  payable 
to  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  least  two  of  the  sureties  on  which  bond  shall  be  residents 
of  the  county  in  which  such  city  or  town  is  located,  which  bond  shall  guarantee  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  work,  and  that  the  contractor  so  receiving  said  contract 
shall  promptly  pay  all  debts  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  such  work,  including 
labor,  materials  furnished,  and  for  boarding  the  laborers  thereon,  where  such  con- 
tractor agrees  to  be  responsible  for  such  board. 

Sec.  2.  Any  laborer,  material  man  or  person  furnishing  board,  labor  or  material  to 
said  (contractor  as  in  tne  preceding  section  provided,  and  having  a  claim  against  such 
contractor  therefor  shall  after  thirty  days  after  the  completion  of  said  work  have  a 
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of  action  for  same  with  attorney's  fee  thereon  before  any  court  of  competent 
iriediction  in  the  county  where  such  city  or  town  making  such  improvements  is 
located. 
Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sbc.  4.  An  emergency  existing  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act,  therefore 
the  same  shall  take  effect  and  \^  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  March  11,  1901. 

Chapter  225. — Cmxtrads  of  employees  waiving  right  to  damages. 

Section  1.  All  contracts  between  employer  and  employee  releasing  the  employer 
from  liability  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  negligence  of  the  employer  by  which 
the  employee  is  injured,  or  in  case  of  the  employee's  death,  to  his  representatives, 
are  against  public  policy,  and  hereby  declarea  null  and  void. 

Sec.  2.  All  contracts  between  employer  and  employee  releasing  third  persons, 
copartnerships  or  corporations  from  liability  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  negli- 
gence of  such  third  persons,  copartnerships  or  corporations  by  which  the  employee 
of  such  employer  is  injured,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  repre- 
sentatives, are  against  public  policy  and  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  3.  All  contracts  between  an  employee  and  a  third  person,  copartnership  or 
corporation  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  employer  of  such  employee  shall  be  released 
from  liability  for  damages  of  such  employee  arising  out  of  the  negligence  of  the 
employer,  or  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  representatives,  are  against 
public  policy  and  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  apply  to  voluntary  relief  departments,  or  associations  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  employees.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  revert 
oacK  to  contracts  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  Nor  shall  this  act  a£fect 
pending  litigation:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  any  section  of  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  affect  or  apply  to  any  contract  or  agreement  that  may  be  made  between 
the  employer  and  employee,  or  in  case  of  death,  his  next  of  kin  oV  his  representative 
after  an  injury  to  the  employee  has  occurred,  but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  solely  to  contracts  made  prior  to  any  injury. 

Sec.  4.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act 
therefore  the  same  shall  be  in  foi^ce  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 

Chapter  232. — Inspection  of  mines. 

Section  1.  Sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  of  an  act  entitled  **An  act  abolishing  the  oflSce 
of  mine  inspector  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  establishing  the  office  of  inspector  of  mines, 

Providing  the  manner  of  appointment  to  such  office,  repealing  all  laws  and  mrts  of 
Lws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency,"  passed  notwithstanding  the 
governor's  veto,  March  4th,  1891,  being  sections  7452*  7453,  7454  and  7455  of  Bums' 
1894  re\T8ions  of  the  Indiana  statutes,  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall  appoint  two  assistants,  who  shall  each  pass 
such  examinations  touching  bin  qualifications  for  such  position  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  such  inspector  of  mines.  Siich  inspector  of  mines  shall  execute  certificates  of 
such  appointment  and  deliver  the  same  to  each  of  stich  assistants,  who  shall  there- 
upon qualify  bv  each  executing  a  bond  and  taking  an  oath  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  this  act,  and  when  so  qualified,  each  such  assistant  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  draw  his  salary  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office  as  prescribed 
by  this  act.  Each  of  such  assistants  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  and  directions  of 
the  inspector  of  mines,  and,  in  pursuance  of  such  orders  and  directions,  is  empowered 
to  do  any  and  all  &cta  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  inspector 
of  mines!  They  shall  each  make  a  detailed  and  itemized  report  as  often  as  required, 
to  the  inspector  of  mines,  of  the  work  performed  by  him,  and  shall  hold  his  office 
subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  such  inspector  of  mines  for  cause. 
Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  said  above  entitled  act  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  4.  The  inspector  of  mines  and  his  assistants  shall  be  residents  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  at  least  five  (5)  years  immediately  preceding  their  appointment  to 
office,  and  shall  be  practical  miners  of  at  least  ten  (10)  years'  experience  in  actual 
mining,  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  insp^tor  of  mines  or 
assistant  inspector  of  mines  who  is  or  may  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  coal  mine 
within  this  State,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  inspector  of  mines  and  his 
assistants,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices,  shall  each  execute  a  bond 
payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  with  good  and  sufficient  surety,  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  (|1,000),  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  to  be  endorsed 
upon  the  back  of  each  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the'office, 
Thich  bond  shall  be  approved  by  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  said  above  entitled  act  [shall]  be  amended  t<]|\  \ 

Section  5.  The  inspector  of  mines  and  his  assistants  shall  perfon  \  \  ^ 
now  reauired  bv  law  to  be  performed  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  ^^  \\'\ 
mines  snail  maKe  an  annual  report  to  the  State  geologist  of  all  matter!^  \\  \ 
by  law  to  be  reported,  which  report  shall  be  published  with  the  repo  \'A. 
geologist,  and  shall  in  every  respect  comply  with  the  law  pertaining     \\\\ 
tion  of  mines.  1^ 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  of  said  above  entitled  act  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  6.  The  inspector  of  mines  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  per  annum,  and  each  assist- 
ant inspector  of  mines  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  his  services  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  per  annum,  and  for  expenses,  said  inspector 
and  his  assistants  shaU  receive  the  sum  actually  and  necessarily  expended  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  all  to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  State 
treasurer  from  the  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  All 
expense  bills  shall  be  sworn  to  and  shall  show  the  items  of  expense  in  detail.  Said 
inspector  of  mines  ma^*  also  appoint  a  secretary  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed  so  far  as  in  conflict. 

Sec.  6.  Whereas  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  for  the  immediate  tak- 
ing effect  of  this  act,  it  shall,  therefore,  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Appro ve<l  March  11,  1901. 

Chapter  2.36. — Mine  regulations — TV  of  explosiv^A. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  workman  is  about  to  open  a  keg  or  box  containing 
powder,  or  other  explosives,  he  shall  place  and  keep  his  lamp  at  least  five  feet  dis- 
tant from  said  explosive,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  air  current  can  not  carry 
sparks  to  it;  and  no  person  shall  approach  nearer  than  five  feet  to  any  open  box  or 
kep  containing  powder  or  other  explosive  with  a  lighted  lamp,  pipe  or  any  other 
thmg  containing  firet 

Sec.  2.  In  the  process  of  charging  and  tamping  a  hole,  no  person  shall  use  any 
iron  or  steel-pointed  needle.  The  needle  used  in  preparing  the  blast  shall  be  made 
of  copper,  and  the  tamping  bar  shall  be  tipped  with  at  least  five  inches  of  copper. 
No  coal  dust  nor  any  material  that  is  inflammable,  or  that  may  create  a  spark  shall 
be  used  for  tamping  and  some  soft  material  shall  be  placed  next  to  the  cartridge  or 
explosive. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  if  found  guilty,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  dollars  ($5)  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  or  six  months  in  the  county  jail, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 

Chaptek  237. — Payment  for  (utsignment  of  wages  of  coal  mine  etnployees  in  checks^ 

tickets^  etc. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  merchant  or  dealer  in  zoods  or  merchandise,  or  any 
other  person,  shall  take  from  any  employee  or  laborer  for  wages,  who  labors  in  or 
about  any  coal  mine  in  this  State,  an  assignment  of  such  employee's  wages,  earned  or 
unearned,  due  or  to  become  due,  or  shall  take  from  such  employee  or  laborer  any 
order  on  his  employer  for  any  such  wages,  and  shall  issue  or  give  to  any  such  em- 
ployee or  laborer,  in  consideration  of  or  in  payment  for  any  such  assignment  or 
transfer  or  order,  any  check,  other  than  a  check  on  a  solvent  bank,  or  any  ticket, 
token  or  device  payable  or  redeemable  or  purporting  to  be  payable  or  redeemable, 
or  agreed  to  be  payable  or  redeemable  in  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  or  anything 
other  than  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  such  checks,  tickets,  token  or  device 
shall  at  once  become  due  and  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  for  and 
to  the  extent  of  the  full  amount  of  the  wages  assigned  or  relinquished  for  it,  and  the 
holder  of  such  check,  ticket,  token  or  device  shall,  after  demand,  have  the  right  to 
collect  the  same,  with  reasonable  attomey*8  fees,  by  suit  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  part^  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  11,  1901. 
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Chapter  264. — Marking  and  sale  of  convict-made  good*. 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  person  or  persons  or  corporations  to 
for  sale  within  the  State  of  Indiana,  without  first  obtaining  from  the  secretain*  of 
state  a  license  to  sell  any  con>ict-made  goods,  merchandise  or  wares,  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  persons  or  corporation  desiring  to  act  as  agent  for  or  to  deal 
in  convict-made  goods,  merchandise  or  wares,  before  exposing  such  goods  within  the 
limitfl  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  shall  make  an  application  in  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  setting  forth  his  or  their  residence,  or  office,  the  class  of  goods  he,  they  or 
it  desires  to  deal  in,  the  town,  village  or  citv,  giving  the  street  number  at  which  he, 
they  or  it  intends  to  locate,  together  with  the  names  of  two  or  more  responsible  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  shall  enter  into  a  bond  of  not  less  than  five  thoa- 
sand  dollars  to  guarantee  that  the  said  applicant  will  in  all  and  every  particular  com- 
ply with  any  and  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  regulating  and  prescribing  the  aale 
of  convict-made  goods,  wares  and  merchandise. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  to  such  applicant  for 
one  year,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  license  shall  set  forth  tne  name  of 
the  person,  persons  or  corporation,  and  shall  be  kept  conspicuonely  posted  in  his, 
their  or  its  place  of  business. 

Sec.  4.  Such  person,  persons  or  corporations  shall  annually,  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  January  m  each  year,  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  verified  statement 
setting  forth:  (1)  The  name  of  the  person,  persons  or  corporation.  (2)  His,  their 
or  its  place  of  business.  (3)  The  names  oi  the  persons,  agents,  warden  or  keepers 
of  any  prison,  jail,  penitentiary  or  reformatory,  or  establishment  using  convict  lacx>r, 
with  'whom  he  has  done  business,  and  the  person,  persons  or  corporation  to  iirhoni 
he  has  sold  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  givine  the  State,  city  or  town  and  street 
number  of  such  purchaser  or  purchasers.  (4)  hi  general  terms  the  amount  paid  to 
each  of  such  agents,  wardens  or  keepers,  for  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  and  the 
character  of  g<XKis,  wares  or  merchandise  so  received. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  persons  or  corporation  shall  pay  annually,  upon  the  iasne 
of  such  license  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
secretary  of  state  as  a  liosnse  fee,  which  amount  shall  be  credited  to  the  maintenance 
account  of  the  State  prison. 

Sbc.  6.  Licenses  shall  be  for  one  year  unless  revoked  as  subsequently  provided. 

Sec.  7.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  have  the  power  to  revoke  the  license  of  an  j 
person,  persons  or  corporation  upon  satisfactory  evidence  or  upon  conviction  for 
any  violation  of  any  law  regulating  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise; but  no  such  revocation  shall  be  made  until  due  notice  to  the  person,  per- 
sons or  corporation  so  complained  of;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  said 
secretary  of  state,  or  his  authorized  agents,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oath  and 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  persons  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  et  cetera. 

Sec.  8.  All  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  made  or  partly  made  bv  convict  labor  in 
any  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  snail  before  bein^r 
exposed  for  sale,  be  branded,  labeled  or  marked  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  it  shaU 
not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  any  place  within  this  State  without  such  brand,  label  or 
mark. 

Sec.  9.  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  required  shall  contain  at  the  head  or  top 
thereof  the  words  ** Convict-made,"  followed  by  the  year  and  name  of  the  peniten* 
tiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  it  was  made,  in  plain 
Englisn  letters  of  the  style  known  as  Great  Primer  Roman  capitals.  The  brand  or 
mark  shall  in  all  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  be  placed  upon 
the  same,  and  only  where  such  branding  or  marking  is  impossible  a  label  shall  be 
used;  and  where  a  label  is  used  it  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  paper  tag,  which  shall  be 
attached  by  wire  to  each  article,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  and 
placed  .^lecurely  upon  the  boxes,  crates  or  other  covering  in  which  such  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise  may  be  packed,  shipi)ed  or  exposed  for  sale.  Said  brand,  mark  or 
label  shall  be  placed  upon  the  outside  of,  and  upon  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
furnished  [finished]  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering.  In  case  of  manufactured 
clothing  of  any  nature,  such  label  shall  be  of  linen  and  securely  sewed  upon  each 
article  of  such  clothing  in  a  place  where  upon  examination  it  may  be  easily  discerned. 

Sec.  10.  When  upon  complaint  or  otherwise  [the]  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
has  reason  to  believe  that  this  act  is  being  violated,  he  shall  advise  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  alleged  violation  has  occurred  of  that  fact, 
giving  the  information  in  support  of  his  conclusions,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney 
shall  at  once  institute  the  proper  legal  proceedings  to  compel  compliances  with  this 
act.    Any  person  offending  a^unst  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis> 
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demeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fixie 
ten  hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  or  to  be  impriBO** 
not  exceeding  twelve  months  nor  less  than  ten  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  persons  or  corporation    ^^ 
dence  as  to  the  violation  upon  the  part  of  any  person,  persons  or    ^^^7^ 
upon  the  conviction  of  such  person,  persons  or  corporation  one-half  ^'  thx.  ^^^ 
vided  for  by  this  act  which  shall  be  secured,  shall  be  paid  to  the  ^^^'^issionerof 
labor  statistics  to  be  used  by  him  in  investigating  and  securing  intorvaa,tioji  regarding 
violations  of  this  act  and  in  paying  expenses  of  securing  conviction  /or  violations 
thereof:  Provided^  That  this  act  shall  not  applv  to  outstanding  or  eiListing  contracts. 

Sec.  12.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
J  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  Whereas  an  emei)?ency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  Bct^ 
the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  15,  1901. 
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^  Act  No.  113. — Inspection  offctdorieSf  etc 


Section  1.  ^o  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  no  female  under  the  a^ 
of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
State  for  any  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  one  week  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  in  order  to  avoid  the  stoppage  oi  the  ordi- 
nary running  of  Uie  establishments,  and  no  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
no  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  store  in  this 
State  employing  more  than  ten  persons  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  one 
week:  Provided^  That  no  more  than  ten  hours  shall  be  exacted  from  such  male 
minors  or  females  under  twenty-one  years  on  any  day  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment,  hotel  or  store  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the'  duty  of 
every  person  employing  children  to  keep  a  raster,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the 
name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  oievery  person  employed  by  him  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  no  child  shall  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  six 
o* clock  p.  m.  and  seven  o* clock  a.  m.  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  or  work- 
shop in  this  State;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufacturing  establishment, 
hotel  or  store  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  without 
there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  a  sworn  statement  made  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  stating  the  age,  oate  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child,  and  that  the  child 
can  read  and  write.  Iisaid  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such  statement 
shall  be  made  by  the  child,  which  statement  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer, 
and  which  said  register  and  statement  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on  demand 
by  any  factory  inspector  appointed  under  this  act:  Provided,  That  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  and  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  all  sworn  statements  must  be  made  before  a 
deputy  factory  inspector. 

Sec.'S.  No  cnild  under  the  ageof  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  conducting  any  manu^turing  establishment  in  this  State,  at  employ- 
ment whereby  its  life  or  limb  is  endangered,  or  its  health  is  likely  to  be  injured,  or 
its  morals  may  be  depraved,  by  such  employment.  No  female  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  no  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  allow^  to 
clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Sec.  4.  Factory  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  demaitd  a  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  from  the  county  physician,  who  shall  make  such  examination  free  of  charge, 
in  case  of  persons  who  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at  which  they 
may  beemploved,  and  shall  have  power  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  person 
that  can  not  obtain  such  a  certificate:  Provided,  This  section  shall  not  apply  except 
to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  manufacturing 
establishment  where  hoisting  shafts  or  well-holes  are  used,  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
properly  enclosed  and  secured.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or 
lessee  to  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  at  all  elevator  openings  in  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  workshop,  hotel  or  store  such  proper  trap  or  automatic  doors 
or  automatic  gates,  so  constructed  as  to  open  or  close  by  the  action  of  elevators 
either  ascending  or  descending.    The  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector, 
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[ngpector,  shall  inspect  the  cables,  geariiiK  or  other  appantu^  <>t 
liacturing  eetablJBhniente.  workshope,  hotels  and  etoree  at  Ifaat 
and  more  frequently  if  necessary,  and  require  that  the  same  be 
:ition. 

n^  shall  be  provided  for  all  maDufacturing  establish  men  tf^  hotels 
more  stories  in  height,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector  it 
re  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  such  establishments:  ^d 
na  of  egress,  or  as  many  thereof  aa  may  be  deemed  sufficient  by 
be  provided,  and  where  it  la  neceesary  to  provide  fire  escapes  «>n 
cstaDliehmentH,  they  shall  consist  of  landings  or  balconies  at  eaoh 

.„.  _-.  ^  the  first,  to  be  built  according  to  sped fi cations  approved  by  the  bu:- 
Kirv  inspecto'"'  The  windows  or  doors  lesuiiiig  to  all  fire  eecai>ee  shall  open  out- 
wardly in' upwardly  when  provided  with  a  counterbalancing  weight,  said  windoira 
ordoore  to  be  Dot  leas  than  thirty-six  inches  in  height  and  thirty  inches  in  width. 
AH  tire  escapes  shall  be  located  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  accessibility,  from 
tlie  stairways  and  elevator  hatchwava  or  openings;  and  theladder  thereof  shall  extend 
to  the  roof;  stationary  stairs  or  ladders  shall  be  provided  on  the  inside  from  the  upper 
story  to  the  roof,  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  Signs  indicating  the  way  to 
fire  escapes  shall  be  placed  in  conspicuous  places.  Factory  inspectors  shall  in  writine 
notify  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  such  manufacturing  esUbiishinents,  hotels  ana 
stores,  of  therequirM  location  and  speciflcatiousof  such  tireescapesas  may  beordered. 

Sec.  7.  Stairways  with  substantial  hand  rails  shall  be  provided  in  manufacturinfr 
establishments,  and  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector  it  is  necessary,  the 
Bt«pe  of  such  stairs  in  ail  su^^h  establishments  shall  \>e  substantially  covered  with  nib^ 
ber,  securely  fastened  thereon,  (or  tlie  betler  safety  of  persons  employed  in  said 
establishments.  The  stairs  shall  be  properly  screened  at  sides  and  bottom  where 
females  are  employed,  and  where  practicable  the  doors  of  such  establiabments  shall 
swing  outwardly  or  slide,  as  ordered  by  said  factory  inspector,  and  shall  be  neither 
lock^,  bolted  or  fastened  duriniii;  working  hours. 

Bbc.  S.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  any  factory,  or  his  agent,  superiO' 
tendent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  furnish  or  supply,  or  cause  to  b«> 
furnished  or  supplied,  in  the  discretion  of  the  factory  inspector,  where  machinerj-  ie 
in  use,  proper  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
belts  on  or  off  pulleys.  All  gearing  or  belting  shall  be  provided  with  proper  safe- 
guards, and  wherever  possible  machinery  shall  be  provitled  with  loose  pulleys.  All 
vats,  saws,  pans,  planers,  coss,  set-screws,  gearing  and  machinery  of  every  descrip- 
tion, shall  l)e  properly  guarded  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  factory  inspector. 

Skc.  9.  Exhaust  fans  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  dust  from 
emerv  wheels  and  grindstones,  anddust-creating  machinery,  wherever  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  10.  Every  manufacturing  establishment,  workshop,  hotel  or  store  in  which 
five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  and  every  such  institution  in  which  two  or  mor*- 
children,  young  persons  or  women  are  employed,  shall  be  supplied  with  proper 
wash  and 'dressing  rooms,  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia  arising 
from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance,  and  shall  l>e  providetl  within  reasonable 
access  with  a  sunicient  number  of  proper  water-closets,  earth-closets  or  privies  fot 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  at  least  one  of  such  closets  for 
each  twenty-five  jiersons  employed;  and  wherever  two  or  more  peraons  and  one  or 
more  feniale  persons  are  employed  as  aforesaid,  a  sufficient  numoer  of  eaparate  and 
distinct  water-closets,  earth-closets  or  privies  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  each 
sex,  and  plainly  so  designated,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  such  closet 
or  privy  assigned  to  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

Sec.  11.  Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in 
any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  ^tate.  Factory  inspectors  shall  have  power 
to  issue  written  permits  ih  special  cases,  allowing  a  shorter  meal  time  at  noon,  and 
such  permit  must  be  conspicuously  posted  in  the  main  entrance  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  such  permit  may  l>e  revoked  at  any  time  the  inspector  deems  necessary, 
and  shall  only  be  given  where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  12.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  and  deputy 
factory  inspectors  shall  be  faitory  inspectors  in  the  meaning  of  this  act  At  least 
one  of  which  <leputy  fa<'tory  inspectors  shall  be  a  woman.  Said  factory  inspectors 
are  hereby  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  at  all  reasonable  hours,  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable or  required,  the  factories,  workshops  and  other  manufacturing  establishments 
in  this  State  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  is  carried  on,  and  all  hotels  where  any 
person  or  persons  are  employed,  also  all  stores  em)>loying  ten  or  more  persons. 
Deputv  factory  inspectors  shall  report  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  this  State  at 
such  time  and  manner  as  he  mav  require.     It  shall  also  l)e  the  duty  of  the  facIorA- 

''sector  to  enforce  all  the  provfaions  of  this  act  and  to  prosecute  for  all  violations  of 
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the  same  before  anv  ma^Btrete  or  in  any  court  of  compel 
SUte. 

Sec.  13.  Depaty  factory  iuBpectore  flha)l  make  report  to  th 
of  each  factory,  hotel  and  store  visited  and  inspected  by  then 
kept  on  file  iii  the  office  of  the  commiBsianer,  and  a  copy  of 
with  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  efltabliehnient 
Deputy  factory  inapectore  ehall  have  the  eanie  power  to  adn 
given  to  notaries  public,  in  caees  where  pertione  aeeire  to  veri: 
with  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Sections  one,  two  and  three  of  this  act  shall  not  ap 
or  evaporating  works,  but  shall  appiv  to  any  other  place 

products  are  manufactured,  rep^red,  cleaned  or  sorted,  in  whuie  ur  lu  [iut;  ouc  no 
other  person,  persona  or  [corporation]  corporations  employing  less  than  five  persons, 
or  children,  excepting  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  a  manufa*'- 
turing  establishment  within  the  meaniag  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  Forthe  purpoeeof  carryingout the  provisionaof  this  act,  theeommiasioner 
of  tabor  is  hereby  Huthoriied  and  required  to  cause  at  least  an  annual  inspection  of 
the  manufacturing  establishments,  Cactoriea  and  hotels,  also  all  stores  employing  ten 
or  more  persons,  m  this  State.  Such  inspection  may  beby  the  commissioner  of  tabor, 
the  deputy  commiffiioner  of  labor,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
commimionerof  laborforthepnrposeof  making  such  inspection.  Such  pet^ons  shall 
be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  commiMrioner  of  labor,  and  are  especially 
chareed  with  the  duties  impceed,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  snail  be 
fixed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  a  day,  together  with 
all  necessarv  expenses.  All  compensation  for  services  and  expenses  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  general; 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  expended  in  such 
inspection  in  any  one  year;  And  pro'-ided  futtkrr.  That  the  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  present  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each  year,  « 
report  of  such  inspection,  with  such  recommendation  as  may  be  necespary;  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  in  addition  to  the  aboveamount  allowed  for  expenses,  there  may 
be  printed  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  copies  of  such  reports  for  the  use  of  the  labor 
bureau  for  general  distribution,  and  all  printing,  binding,  blanks,  stationery,  suppliee 
or  mapworK  shall  be  done  under  any  contract  which  the  State  now  haa  or  shall  have 
for  similar  work  with  any  party  or  parties,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  audited 
and  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Slate  printing. 

Hec.  16.  The  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  of  this  State  is  hereby  authorited 
and  required  upon  the  complaint  on  oatn  of  the  conimiasioner  of  labor  or  factory 
inspectors,  to  prosecute  to  termination  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiriion,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State,  actions  or  proceedings  against  any  person  or 
persons  reported  to  hun  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  17.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  coals,  vests,  trousers,  knee-pants,  overalls,  skirts,  dresses, 
cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jereeys,  blouses,  waists,  waist-bands,  underwear,  neck- 
wear, furs,  fur  trinimings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  hoeiery,  purses,  feathers,  artificial 
flowera,  cigarettes  or  cigars,  and  no  person,  firm  or  coiporation  shall  hire  or  employ 
any  persons  to  work  in  any  room,  afurtment  or  in  any  building  or  parts  of  buildings, 
at  making,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  without 
first  obtaining  a  written  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  or  one  of  his  deputies, 
stating  the  maximum  number  of  peisons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein  and  that 
the  building  or  part  of  building  intended  to  be  used  for  such  work  or  busineae  is 
thoroughly  cleaned,  sanitary  and  fit  for  occupancy  for  such  work  or  business.  Such 
permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  is  made  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies.  Said  permit  may  be  revoked  by  the  factory 
inspector  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  those  so  employed  may 
require  it.  It  shall  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room,  or  In 
one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Every  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation 
contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or 
giving  out  the  incomplete  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are  to  be  made, 
or  to  be  wholly  or  partially  finished,  shall,  before  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  said  articles,  or  giving  out  said  material  from  which  uiey  or  any  of  them  are 


to  be  made,  require  the  production  by  such  contractor,  person  or  persi 
permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  as  required  in  this  section,  and  shall  ke« . 
register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be 


made,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall 
be  produced  for  inspection  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  made 
by  the  factory  inspiM^r  or  one  of  his  deputies:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion ahall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  a  seamstress  by  any  family 
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g  srtii^^  foi*  B"'^''  family  use.     None  of  the  work  mentioned  in  thif 

one  in  any  room  or  apartment  used  for  li\'inK  or  sleepinp  purpoeee, 

vKd  witb  tbe  room  or  rooms  used  for  such  purpoeea,  and  which  has 

t  dirtinct  outside  entrani*,  except  by  menibera  ot  the  family  dwell- 

t  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  ot  air  space  shall  be 

yeivoB  employed,  and  all  work  rooms  Hhall  be  praWaed  with  suf- 

aht,  heat  and  ventiliation  aamay  be  prescribed  by  the  chief  factory 

II  be  thedutv  of  local  boardsof  health,  health  officers  and  phynciane 

venty-iour  hours  to  the  deputy  factory  inspecWir  in  their  re8pe<Ttive 

jTrf^^e*'''"  ""'^  every  case  of  cont^iouB  or  infectious  diseases  coming  oIKcially  to 

fhir  knowledge.    The  chief  factory  inspector  or  any  duly  appointed  deputy  factory 

nanw'lor shall  have  power  tOBeiieand  take  charge  of  all  articles  found  that  are  being 

maaeor  p«rtia"j'  made,  finished,  cleaned  or  repaired  in  unhealthy  or  unsanitary 

pjaces  where  there  are  contat^onB  or  infectious  diseases,  in  violation  of  the  law,  an^ 

may  proreed  todisinfect,  condemn  or  destroy  the  same  as  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  loc&l 

boamof  health  or  health  officer,  the  public  health  or  safety  may  reijuire.     Whenever 

itisreportedtothechief  factory  inspector  or  to  the  State  board  of  health,  or  to  either 

of  thein,  that  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  are  being  or  have  been  shipped 

into  tfiis  State,  having  previously  been  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  under  un- 

Iiealthv  conditions,  said  chief  factory  insi>ector  shall  examine  said  goods  and   the 

oondition  of  their  manufacture,  and  if  upon  such  examination  said  goods  or  any  of 

litem  are  found  to  contain  vermin  or  to  have  been  made  in  improper  places  or  uniler 

unhealthy  conditions,  he  shall  make  report  thereof  to  the  state  board  of  health,  which 

l>oard  shall  thereupon  make  such  order  or  orders  as  the  public  health  and  safety  may 

require. 

feBC.  18.  Any  person  who  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  ot  the  foregoing; 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  interferes  in  any  manner  with  the  factory  inspector  Id 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  any  child  to  be  employed  in 
violation  of  Its  provisions,  shall  bedeemed  guilty  of  amlsdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
shall  be  punished  by  a  nne  of  not  less  than  live  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
orby  imprisonment 'for  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  lx>Ih  such 
tine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbc,  19.  Actone  hundred  eighty-four  of  the  public  acts  of  eighteen  hundreit  nlnety- 
tive,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereto,  is  hereby  repealed. 
This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  efCe«t. 
Approved  May  13,  1901. 

Act  Xo.  222.— £(■« mm n/ion,  Hceiwing,  etc..  uf  plumtxrK. 

Sbction  ].  Within  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  it  shall  be  thedutvof 
the  local  hoard  of  health,  and  if  there  be  no  local  board  of  health  then  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  each  of  the  cities  of  this  State  to  appoint  a  board  for  the 
examination  of  plumbers,  to  examine,  license  and  register  plumt>ere  and  formulate 
rules  and  r^ulations  therefor  subject  to  the  approval  of  such  boards  of  health.  Sndi 
board  shall  consist  of  live  persons,  of  whom  one  shall  be  an  employing  or  master 
plumber  of  not  lees  than  ten  years'  experience  in  the  business  of  plumbing,  and  one 
shall  lie  a  journeyman  plumber  of  like  experience,  and  the  other  members  o(  such 
board  shall  be  the  officers  in  chai^  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage  department  of  the 
boanl  of  health  of  such  city,  and  the  chief  engineer  having  charge  of  sewers  in  such 
citv,  but  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  such  officers  in  such  city,  then  any  other  two 
olHcers  having  charge  or  superdsion  of  the  plumbing,  drainage  or  sewerage,  whom 
the  mayor  shall  designate  and  appoint,  or  two  members  of  the  board  of  health  of 
such  city  having  like  duties  or  acting  in  like  capacities.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
master  and  journeyman  plumbers  first  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

shall  be  as  foltowB,'to  wit:  One  shall  be  appointed  and  hold  office  from  the  ti ' 

'  ...  — .1  .1  ....>.  i^f  Janv —   "' L— .  J-- J  ._-    --1 


such  appointment  until  the  first  day  of  January,  ninet«en  hundred  two,  and  until 
his  successor  shall  1ie  appointed.  One  shall  be  appointed  and  hold  office  from  the 
time  of  such  appointment  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  'hundred  three, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed,  their  term  of  office  to  expire  respectively 
on  the  lirstday  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  two,  the  fi ret  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hunilred  three,  and  the  Ixmrd  of  health,  and  if  there  be  no  such  board  of  health  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  in  making  the  flret  appointments  under  this  aet,  for 
each  one  so  appointed  to  specify  the  duration  of  the  term  of  office  to  which  he  iiiakeA 
said  appointments,  and  annually  thereafter,  within  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
expiration  ot  the  term  of  office  ot  any  such  member  of  the  board,  his  succcHBor  Fihall 
be  appointed  by  the  hoard  of  health,  and  if  there  be  no  such  board  of  health  it  shall 
'  the  duty  of  "the  mayor  to  appoint  tor  tbe  term  ot  two  years,  or  until  a  successor 
'  be  appointed,  and  the  boanl  of  health,  and  if  there  be  no  such  board,  the 
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mayor  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  caused  in  such  hoard 

death,  removal,  inability  to  act,  reeiffnation  or  removal  from  the  cil , 

thereof,  and  such  appointment  sh^l  be  for  the  imexplred  term. 

charge  of  the  plumbing  and  draina^  department,  and  such  chief  en 

of  sewers,  or  toe  officers  holding  equivalent  positions  or  acting  in  like 

nated  or  appointed  by  the  board  of  health,  and  if  there  be  no  such  bo  V 

by  the  mayor  as  herein  provided,  when  they  shall  cease  to  hold  the  offitfea  Dy  reason 

or  on  account  of  which  they  were  so  designated  or  appointed,  their  successor  shall 

act  on  the  examining  boara  in  their  stead. 

Sec.  2.  The  master  and  journeyman  plumbers  serving  as  members  of  such  board 
shall  severally  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  tour  dollars  per  day  for  each  day's  services 
when  actually  engaj§^  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  pertaining  to  the  office; 
but  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  month  in  cities 
of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  or  less,  nor  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  month  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  and  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand,  nor  a  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  month  in  cities  having  a  population  of 
over  three  hundred  thousand. 

Sec.  3.  All  the  members  of  such  board  shall  be  citizens  and  actual  residents  of  the 
city  in  which  they  are  appointed. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  boards  of  examiners  who  shall  be  appointed  under  this  act 
shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  meet  at  stated  intervals  in  their 
respective  cities  not  less  than  four  times  each  year;  they  shall  also  meet  whenever  the 
board  of  health  of  such  city  and  if  there  be  no  such  board  of  health,  then  when  the 
mayor  thereof,  shall  in  writing  request  them  to  do  so;  to  have  jurisdiction  over  and 
to  examine  all  persons  desiring  to  eng^;e  in  the  trade,  business  or  calling  of  plumb- 
ing, either  as  journeymen  or  employing  or  master  plumbers  in  the  city  in  which 
such  board  shall  be  appointed,  with  the  power  of  examining  all  persons  applying 
for  a  license  as  such  journeyman  or  employing  or  master  plumbers,  or  as  inspectors 
of  plumbing,  to  determine  their  fitness  and  qualifications  for  conducting  the  trade, 
calling  or  business  of  journeyman  or  of  master  plumbers,  or  to  act  as  inspector  of 
plumbing,  and  to  issue  licenses  to  all  such  persons  who  shall  have  submitted  to  and 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  such  board,  and  shall  be  by  it  determined 
to  be  qualified  for  engaging  in,  carrying  on  or  conducting  the  trade,  calling  or  busi- 
ness of  journeyman  or  employing  or  master  plumber,  or  competent  to  act  as  inspec- 
tors of  plumbing;  to  formulate,  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  health  of  the 
city  in  which  it  shall  act,  a  code  of  rules  regulating  all  plumbing  and  drainage  work 
connected  therewith  in  such  city,  including  the  proper  materials,  and  workmanship, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  add  to,  amend  or  alter  the  same;  to  charge  and  collect 
from  each  person  applying  for  examination  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  each  regular 
examination  made  oy  said  board,  and  all  money  so  collected  shall  be  paid  over  by 
the  board  monthly  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city  in  which  said  board  shall  be 
appointed. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  desiring  or  intending  to  conduct  the  trade,  business  or  calling 
of  a  pluml)er  or  of  plumbing  in  any  of  the  cities  of  this  State  as  journeyman,  employ- 
ing or  master  plumber,  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  such 
board  of  examiners  as  to  his  experience  and  qualifications  in  such  trade,  business  or 
calling:  Providedy  That  every  person  now  engaj^ed  in  the  trade,  business  or  calling 
of  journeyman,  master  or  employing  plumber  in  any  city  of  this  State  and  who  has 
been  engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  more,  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  made 
before,  or  filed  with  such  examining  board  of  the  truth  thereof,  together  with  a  state- 
ment verified  by  his  oath  showing  his  name,  place  of  business,  postoffice  address  and 
leneth  of  time  ne  actually  served  as  a  plumber,  and  upon  the  payment  to  said  board 
of  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said  board  a  license  with- 
out further  or  other  examination;  all  sums  so  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer,  as  in  case  of  fees  received  for  examination:  Prmided  further  liowever,  That 
any  person  coming  into  this  State  and  desiring  to  engage  in  any  city  of  this  State  in 
the  trade,  calling  or  business  of  plumbing,  either  as  journeyman  plumber,  or  employ- 
ing plumber,  or  any  person  in  this  State  desiring  to  engage  in  such  trade,  calling  or 
business,  if  at  a  time  when  said  board  is  not  in  session,  upon  satisfactory  proofs 
made  by  him  either  by  examination  or  otherwise  to  any  two  members  of  said  board 
of  his  fitiness  and  qualifications  to  engage  in  such  trade,  business  or  calling,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  said  two  members  a  temporary  license,  which  shall  entitle 
him  to  engage  in  and  carry  on  such  trade,  calling  or  business  until  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  such  board,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  the  regular  examina- 
tion of  such  board;  and  after  a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the  time  this  act  shall 
take  effect  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  city  in  this  State  for  any  person  to  conduct 
such  trade,  business  or  calling,  unless  lie  shall  have  first  obtaineti  a  license  from  such 
board,  or  from  two  members  thereof,  as  provided  in  the  pro\a80  last  above  set  forth, 
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I  he  ponilucts,  or  pro[K>8ew  to  cooduii't,  engage  in  or  carry  on  aucb 

jnety  days  after  this  act  shall  take  effect  every  journeyman, 
r  pluniber  carrying  on  his  trade,  buaineae  or  calling  m  any  of  the 
)hall  register  hia  name  and  poalolfice  address  at  the  office  of  the 
the  city  in  which  he  shall  carry  on  or  conduct  such  trade,  busi- 
ir  mxi-it  rules  and  regulationB  as  the  respective  boards  of  health 
of  thi^  State  shall  respectively  prescribe,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
e  a  certificate  of  sucn  reglBtnitiou:  Prm-ided  however,  That  such 


oenmge 
ss  or  calling  of  Journeyman,  employing  or  master 
Ls  State  unless  his  name  and  poetoffice  address  shall 
IS  above  provided, 
iuch  boards  of  examiners  shall   have  power  to  procure  suitable 
"■        '  '     '      '-'-  '" yfurr'-        "     ' 


nsaction  of  business,  to  provide  the  necessary  furniture,  books 
to  employ  a  clerk  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
II  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  board.  The  board  of  estimates 
imcil  of  every  city  in  this  State  shall  annually  insert  in  their  tax 
I  to  meet  the  expenditures  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
s  incurred  by  the  several  boards  of  examiners  in  the  execution 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  including  the  per  diem  of  the 
I  and  compensation  of  the  inspector  or  inspectors  of  plumbing 
[ed  bv  the  board,  commissioner  or  department  makine  their 
l>e  a  cliarge  on  the  respective  cities,  and  tihall  be  audited,  levieid, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  cily  chaises  are  audited,  levied, 

on  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  anv  of  the  rules 
le  board  of  examiners  as  approved  by  the  board  of  tiealth  of  anv 
Mlating  the  plumbing  and  drainage  work  connected  therewitn 
pon  conviction  thereof  be  tieemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
me  of  not  exceeding  tlOO  and  the  cost  of  prosecution,  or  by 
le  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  both 
Kinment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

i  passage  of  this  act  the  commissioner  or  the  Imard  of  public 
IT  the  officer  or  officers  acting  in  a  like  capacity  in  any  of  the 
nd  having  chai^  of  the  sewers  and  water  mains,  shall  not  iseoe 
e  to  connect  with  the  sewers  or  with  the  water  mains  of  such 
erson  has  obtained  and  shall  pro<luce  a  certificate  of  registra- 
in  force,  from  the  board  of  health  of  such  city, 
shall  not  apply  to  cities  containing  less  than  fifteen  thousand 

with  or  repugnant  to  the 


Ko.  2;!5. — K-caminalioii,  tkfntlu'j,  eir.,  of  bnrtirn, 

led  in  the  senate  under  a  title  which  had  been  amended  in  that 
V  of  the  senate  made  a  mistake  and  transmitted  the  bill  to  the 
le  as  it  stood  before  being  amended,  and  it  was  passed  there 
itie.  On  consideration  by  the  supreTue  court,  it  was  held  that 
having  been  passed  in  the  two  houses  under  different  titles,  and 
2,  Public  Acts  of  1R99  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor 

MINNESOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
—Rqxiymeni  of  advoRrn  mnde  hy  rmployen. 
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form  labor  for,  or  render  services  to  such  employer,  or  who  shall  \\ 
with  intent  to  defraud,  accept  or  receive  the  benefit  of  any  other  pecd^ 
ment«  made  by  or  at  the  instance  and  cost  of  his  employer,  under  an 
the  part  of  sucn  employee  to  perform  labor  or  render  services  in  repa\ 
cost  of  such  transportation  or  of  such  other  benefits,  shall  be  deemea  a\ 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  if  he  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  render  service^  ».*oim 
labor  of  an  equal  value  to  the  full  amount  paid  for  such  transportation  or  other  ben- 
efits; or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  employer  in  money  the  amount  paid  there- 
for. The  value  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  or  labor  to  be  performed,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  price  agr^d  to  be  paid  therefor  by  such  employer  under  his  con- 
I  tract  with  the  employee. 

i  The  failure  or  refusal  of  any  such  employee  to  perform  such  labor  or  to  render  such 

services  in  accordance  with  his  contract,  or  to  pay  in  money  the  amount  paid  for 
such  transportation  or  other  benefits,  shall  be  pnma  facie  evidence  of  his  intent  to 
defraud. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  found  guilty  of  such  misdemeanor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  doUars  ($25)  and  by  imprisonment  of  not  lees  than  ten  (10) 
\  nor  more  than  sixty  (60)  days. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  X)art8  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  6, 1901. 

Chapter  194. — Anti-trust  act — Labor  organizations  exempt. 

Section  6.  Labor  organizations  shall  not  be  termed  trusts  under  this  act. 
Approved  April  10, 1901. 

Chapter  310. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  The  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  employed  upon 
any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  whether  said  work  is 
done  by  contract  or  otherwise,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  limited,  and  restricted  to  eight 
hours  in  any  one  calendar  day:  and  it  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  State, 
or  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  thereof,  or  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  for 
any  part  of  any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for  such  State,  or  any  persons,  corpo- 
ration, or  association  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  or  to  direct  and  control  the 
services  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  or  who  has  in  feet  the  direction  or 
control  of  the  services  of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  to  require  or  permit 
them  or  any  of  them  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  and 
•  except  in  caaee  of  extraordinary  emei^ency  caused  by  fire,  fiood  or  danger  to  life 
and  property,  and  except  to  work  upon  public,  military  or  naval  works  or  defenses 
in  time  of  war,  except  in  cases  of  employment  of  labor  m  agricultural  pursuits:  Pro- 
videdy  That  nothing  nerein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  employment 
of  labor  on  work  now  in  progress,  whether  contracted'for  or  not. 

Sec.  2.  Each  and  every  contract  to  which  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  hereinafter  a 
party,  and  every  contract  made  for,  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  State,  which  contract 
may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a 
^  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or 

'•  any  sub-contractor  doing  or  contracting  to  do  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by 

the  contract,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  cau^  by  fire,  flood 
or  danger  to  life  or  property,  and  except  to  work  upon  public,  military  or  naval 
work,  or  defenses  in  tune  of  war,  and  except  in  cases  of  employment  of  labor  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  each  and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  for  such 
violation  of  the  stipulation  directed  by  this  act.  of  ten  (10)  dollars  for  eacn  laborer, 
workman  or  mechanic,  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  in  which  he  shall  labor 
more  than  eight  hours,  and  the  inspector  or  officer,  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  any  such  contract  are  complied  with,  shall  report  to  the 
proper  officer  oi  such  State,  alf  violations  of  the  stipulation  in  this  act,  provided  for 
in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any 
such  contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violations  for  which  such  pen- 
alties were  imposed  by  contractor,  his  agents  or  employees,  or  any  sub-contractor, 
his  agents  or  employees,  no  person,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  shall  rebate 
or  permit  any  penalty  imposed  under  any  stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless  upon 
a  finding  whicn  he  shall  make  up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by 
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r  ot  (act  KothinK  in  this  act  shall  be  constnied  to  aathoriie  the 
penalty  from  'he  State.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  contrmrt 
■  town  OT  county  in  this  State. 

cer  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  any  pereon  acting  for,  or  on 
o  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  b«  deemed  ^ilty  of 
d  be  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 

*  ""ifmurt  the  Biie  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  nor  the  imprison- 

^/  tiie  CO    ^^^^  ^^^  year.    Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  conatrued  to  apply  to  work 

'",,^r  in  lonstructiog  or  repairing;  roads  or  highways. 

oi" '".  _,    ^]|  acts  and  partu  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
cn~  "i  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ite  passage. 
Ipp^ved  April  13,  1901. 


ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  eC.—Eiiiploymi^U  office*. 

Sbctiok  1.  Whoever,  without  a  license  therefor,  establishee  or  ieeifm  an  IntelU- 
gfiace  office  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  inviue  information  concerning  places  of 
employment  for  domestics,  servant*),  or  other  laborers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing or  gii'ing  information  concerning  such  person  for  or  to  employere,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  or  giving  information  concerning  employment  in  businefls, 
shall  pay  a  nne  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  such  office  is  so  kept. 

Sec,  2.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  city,  or  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  may, 
for  the  Durposes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  grant  Hcenaea  to  suitable  per- 
sons, subject  to  the  provisions  of  secUons  3  to  7,  inclusive,  and  may  revoke  the 
same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  3.  Licenses  granted  to  keepers  of  intelligence  offioes  shall  be  signed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  are  granted,  and  every  such  license  shall  be 
recorde<l  by  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  before 
being  delivered  to  the  licensee.  Such  license  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  Ihe  person 
licensed,  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  the  building  or  place  in  such  city  or  town 
in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  first _day  of  May 
next  ensuing,  unless  sooner  revoked. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  issuing  such  a  license  shall  receive  for  the  use  of  the  city  or 
town  for  each  license  such  sum  not  less  than  two  dollars  as  the  board  shall  deem 
reasonable. 

Sec.  5.  Such  license  may  be  granted  durii^c  the  month  of  April,  to  take  eBect  on  • 
the  first  day  of  May  then  next  ensuing. 

Sec.  6.  No  license  issued  as  aforesaid  shall  be  valid  to  protect  the  holder  thereof 
in  a  building  or  place  other  than  that  designated  in  the  license,  unless  consent  to 
removal  is  granted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  selectmen. 

Sec.  7.  \Vhen  such  license  is  revoked,  such  clerk  shall  note  the  revocation  upon 
the  face  of  the  record  of  the  license,  and  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  holder  of 
the  license  by  delivering  the  same  to  him  in  person  or  leaving  it  at  the  place  ot 
business  desi^aled  in  the  license. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  i^asaage. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Chapter  61. — Employment  o/rkiMren. 

Sbction  1.  Chapter  93  of  the  Public  S^tutes  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  oot 
sections  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  and  inserting  the  following  instead  thereof: 

Section  10.  No  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  emploved 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  nor  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  ot'her 
eniploj'mentduringine  time  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district 
in  which  he  resides. 

Section  11.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  vears  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment,  or  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other  employment, 
during  the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resides,  without  first  presenting  a  statement  of  his  age  from  his  parent  or  guardian, 
sworn  to  before  the  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of 

'  '■ols,  by  some  person  authorized  by  the  school  board  of  the  district  in  which  such 
is  employed. 
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And  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  ^ears  shall  be  emplo^red  as 
the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session  in  the  district  in  ^ 
without  first  presenting  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  acho 
is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  some  person  authorized  b)^  the  scho» 
such  child  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Engi 
And  any  superintendent  of  schools  or  person  authorized  by  the  schot 
certifies  falsely  as  to  matters  prescribed  oy  this  section  shall  be  fined  nac  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Section  12.  No  minor  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in 
any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other  employment,  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write 
/  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  while  a  free  public  evening  school 

4  is  maintained  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  unless  he  is  a  r^ular  attendant  at 

such  evening  school  or  at  a  day  school :  Provided^  That  upon  presentation  by  such  minor 
of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  regular  practicing  physician,  and  satisfactory  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  the  school  board, 

*  showing  that  the  physical  condition  of  such  minor  would  render  such  attendance  in 
addition  to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his  health,  said  superintendent  of  schools  or 

^  school  board  shall  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  such 

period  as  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  board  may  determine.  Said  super- 
intendent of  schools  or  school  board,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  thereof,  may 
excuse  any  absence  from  such  evening  school  arising  from  justifiable  cause.  Any 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  who  permits  to  be  employed  any  minor  under  his 
control  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  town  or  city. 

Section  13.  If  any  owner,  agent,  superintendent,  or  overseer  of  a  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  any  other  person,  shall  employ  any  child 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  three  preceding  sections,  ne  snail  be 
fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  for  the  use  oi  the  district. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  7,  1901. 

Chapter  99. — Examitiaiion,  licensing  y  etc.,  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  chapter  55  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1899  is  hereby  amended 
80  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  working  at  the  business 
of  plumbing  in  any  city  or  town  in  tnis  State  as  shall  by  vote  adopt  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  shall  hereafter  ensage  in  or  work  at  said  business  in  this  State,  either 
as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  unless  such  person 
or  persons  shall  first  obtain  license  or  certificate  so  to  do,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  that  said  section  shall  read  as 
follows: 

Section  3.  Any  such  city  or  town  in  this  State  which  shall  by  vote  adopt  the  pro- 
visions of  this  cnapter,  may  by  ordinance  or  by-law  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  materials,  construction,  alteration,  and  inspection  of  all  plumbing,  house 
drainage,  and  sewer  connections,  creating  a  board  for  the  examination  of  plumbers, 
.^  fixing  the  length  of  term  each  member  shall  serve,  and  providing  for  an  inspector 

•  of  plumbing.    Said  board  shall  1  9  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  board  of  selectmen, 
ana  shall  consist  of  the  following  three  persons:  A  member  of  the  local  board  of 

.^  health,  the  city  or  town  engineer,  or,  in  tne  absence  of  such  oflScer,  a  local  physician 

in  regular  practice,  and  a  journeyman  plumber  of  not  less  than  five  years'  active  and 
continuous  practical  experience. 

.  Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  that  said  section  when  amended 

'  shall  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  The  examining  board  when  created  as  aforesaid  shall  examine  and  pass 
upon  all  applicants,  whether  as  masters  or  employing  plumbers,  or  journeyman 
plumbers,  in  their  respective  cities  or  towns,  and  also  all  persons  who  may  apply  for 
the  ofiSce  of  plumbing  inspector.  They  shall  issue  a  license  to  such  persons  only  as 
shall  successfully  pass  the  required  written  and  practical  examination;  and  they 
shall  register  in  a  lx)ok  kept  for  that  purpose  the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all 
persons  to  whom  a  plumber's  license  nas  been  granted.  They  shall  not  issue  a 
license  for  more  than  one  year,  but  the  same  shall  be  renewed  from  year  to  year 
upon  proper  application  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Said  examin- 
ing board  shall  ser\'e  without  compensation.  Each  applicant  for  examination  for  a 
plumber's  license  or  certificate  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  all  moneys  so 
collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  application 
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•oBe  or  certificate  provided  for  by  this  act  ehall  be  nontmosterable; 
Ml  and  examination  ehall  not  be  required  of  the  same  penon  mon: 
,  Iff  mo  city  or  town.    Said  license  or  certificate  eliall  be  valid 


NEW  KBXICO. 

ACTS  OF  IBOl. 

|)haptbr  40. — HmiTK  of  labor  on  public  hightcayt. 

jle-bodied  male  persona  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  between 
one  and  sixty  years,  ehati  be  required  to  perform  labor  upon  the 
ighwaye  aa  herein  provided,  for  any  number  of  days  required  by 
'  of  tlieir  reepective  precincte,  not  le«  than  two  days  nor  to  exceed 
oura  each  in  any  one  year. 
18,  18(11. 
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SEPO&T   TO   THE  PBESIDENT    OH    AKTHKACITE  COAL   8TBIKE. 

bt  carroll  d.  wright.  commissioner  of  labor. 

Department  of  Labor, 
Waehington,  D.  6'.,  June  W,  190S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  hooor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  oa  the  causes  of 
and  coDditions  accompanying  the  present  controversy  between  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  coal  operators.  I 
undertooli  this  investigation  in  accordance  with  your  verbal  request 
of  the  8th  instant. 

The  organic  law  of  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  is  "authorized  to  make  special  reports  on 
particular  subjecte  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or 
either  House  of  Congress."  Immediately  after  your  request,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  quoted,  I  proceeded  to  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  asccrtainiDg  all  facts  post^iblc  relating  to  the  present 
controversy.  I  have  not  vwit«d  the  coal  regions,  but  I  have  been 
represented  there  by  a  very  experienced  gentleman  who  has  studied 
the  conditions  of  the  coal  regions  many  times  and  who  undertook  to 
mal«e  the  necessary  inquiries  relative  to  the  present  strike. 

I  am  very  glad  tb  say  that  in  every  direction  I  have  been  met  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  and  all  the  facts  i-equired  were  generously  put 
into  my  possession.  These  facts  have  been  gained  from  presidents 
of  coal-operating  railroads,  independent  oi>erators,  capitalists  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  coal  business,  but  not  engaged  in  it,  presi- 
dents of  railroads  not  operating  coal  mines,  offirials  of  the  miners' 
union,  foremen,  superintendents,  business  men,  minera,  and  laborers. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  of  the  investigation  is  that,  so  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  misrepre- 
sent, either  willfully  or  otherwise,  the  facts  as  the  individuals  testify- 
ing understand  them.     The  difference  in  point  of  view,  in  attitude  to 
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ibject,  often  leads  to  apparently  coDflicting  stat«meDts,  but 
these  conflicting  statements  are  the  result  of  position  and  not  of  any 
desire  to  misrepresent. 

The  whole  subject  is  surrounded  by  niany  complications — in  fact,  I 
know  of  no  strike  with  which  I  have  been  in  any  way  familiar  that  has 
presented  so  many  varying  conditions,  conflicting  views,  and  irritating 
complaints.  In  order  that  these  varying  conditions  may  lie  more 
clearly  understood  and  studied  with  the  least  possible  difficulty,  I  make 
my  report  topically.  While  this  method  involves  some  repetition 
here  and  there,  it  enables  one  more  clearly  to  comprehend  the  whole 
situation  as  present«d  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  and  by  others, 
and  the  conclusions  that  are  legitimately  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
entire  question. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PKESENT  STRIKE. 

The  present  strike  finds  its  root  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike  which 
occurred  in  1900,  when  the  advance  demanded  by  the  miners  in  the 
anttracite  regions  was  after  considerable  discussion  conceded.  Nearly 
all  operators  and  many  connected  with  the  miners^  union  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  since  that  settlement  there  have  been  increased  sensi- 
tiveness and  more  intense  irritation  in  the  mining  districts  than  during 
the  previous  twenty-five  years  or  more. 

The  position  of  the  operatoi-s  in  September,  1900,  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  accompanying  document,  marked  "Appendix  A"  (see 
pages  1169,  1170, 1172,  and  1173).  In  this  document  it  is  recited  that 
the  profit  realized  from  the  coal  business  was  greater  when  the  scale  of 
wages  was  fixed,  because  the  price  of  coal  was  higher  in  1880  than 
it  has  been  since  1881.  In  1880  the  aven^  price  at  tidewater  for 
all  sizes  was  $3.73.  Since  that  time  it  has  declined,  reaching  as  low 
figures  as  *2.71  in  18i)8.  In  September,  1900,  it  was  $2.80  per  ton, 
almost  ¥1  les.-^  than  it  was  when  the  scale  of  wages  was  fixed.  The 
document  also  recites  that  since  1880  wages  have  never  been  reduced, 
but  have  constantly  continued  the  same.  In  1899,  in  the  Wj'oming 
region  generally,  it  was  found  that  the  average  daily  net  earning  of 
the  miners  had  been  $2.85.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  profits  of  the 
company's  business  were  no  greater  in  1900  than  when  the  scale  of 
wages  was  fixed,  twenty  years  before;  that,  on  the  contrary,  during 
the  five  years  from  18S0  to  1884  the  average  net  earnings  were  8.65 
per  cent  upon  the  capital,  while  during  the  five  years  from  1895  to 
1899  they  were  but  6.55  per  cent;  that  while  wages  were  constant, 
business  conditions  compelled  the  company  to  reduce  and  at  times  to 
pass  its  dividends;  that  its  then  i-ate  of  dividend  was  5  per  cent,  mak- 
"■e  total  payment  on  that  account  $1,750,000,  while  it  was  paying 
ually  w^es  of  all  kinds  to  the  amount  of  about  $10,600,000. 
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The  claim  was  made,  as  shown  in  the  document,  pages 
that  for  the  twenty  years  precediug  l&OO  the  Delawa 
Company  paid  to  its  employees  at  the  collieries  wag 
varied  with  the  fluctuations  in  business;  that  while  th< 
are  permitted  to  combine  to  raise  the  cost  of  produ 
ownera  are  prohibited  by  law  from  combining  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  product  accordingly. 

It  can  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  the  present  strike 
was  laid  in  1900.  In  view  of  the  increasing  sensitiveness  since  that 
time,  and  recognizing  the  conditions  as  stated,  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workera  of  America,  February  15, 1901, 
approached  the  operators  with  the  following  proposition: 

Would  you  kindly  wire  if  your  company  will  participate  in  a  joint 
conference  with  anthracite  miners  during  the  month  of  March  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  scale  of  wages  for  period  which  would 
be  mutually  agreeable  to  operators  and  miners. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Olyphant,  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company,  sent  the  following  reply: 

I  understood  that  matter  of  wages  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  last 
October,  and  we  have  no  present  intention  of  depai-ting  from  the 
arrangements  then  made,  I  therefore  see  no  object  in  the  conference 
which  you  suggest,  even  if  that  method  of  pi-ocedure  were  desirable 
which  seems  very  doubtful. 

Later  on  Mr.  MitcbellsentalettertoMr.  Olyphantof  date  February 
36,  1901.  The  history  of  this  attempt  to  secure  a  conference  as  far 
back  as  March,  1901,  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  dated  March  6,  1901,  and  attached 
hereto  as  Appendix  B.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Olyphant  claims  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1900  his  company  paid  out  in  wages  of  all  kinds  about 
Jip,500,0<>0,  while  it  distributed  among  ite  stockholders  $1,750,000. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  MINE  WORKERS. 

The  failure  of  the  attempts  to  secure  a  conference  in  March,  1901, 
added  to  the  irritation  of  the  miners,  and  constant  appeals  were  made 
to  the  ofiBcers  of  the  union  to  make  new  demands,  and,  failing  to  secure 
compliance,  organize  a  strike.  It  is  generally  believed  by  the  opera- 
tors, and  many  others,  that  the  present  strike  was  oi^nized  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  those  of  local 
unions  having  their  allegiance  to  that  body.  The  facts,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain — and  I  believe  they  have  been  correctly  reported  to  me — 
show  that,  in  contradistinction  to  most  strikes,  the  officei-s  of  the 
miners*  unions,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  persistently 
opposed  the  present  strike.  Their  reasons  for  opposing  it  were  that 
they  had  carefully  weighed  the  chances  of  success  and  the  possibilities 
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)  what  they  learned  in  various  interviews  with  rail- 
d  operators  they  were  satisfied  that  a  strike,  if 
lost  possibly  all  summer,  and  entail  great  hardship 
the  mine  workers  and  those  dependent  upon  them, 
calculable  injury  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
intry.  They  were  also  imbued  Vith  the  belief  that 
;d  wrongs  endured  by  the  miners,  and  what  wen 
M)nditions  under  which  they  worked,  might  be  cor- 
appeals  to  the  presidents  of  the  coal-carrying  roads 
jerators.  They  had  a  slight  hope  that  the  strong 
nthracite  coal  operators  might  be  softened  by  meet- 
ly, and  by  the  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the 
better  wages,  and  what  they  denominated  more 
of  employment. 
i  to  secure  conferences  and  the  frequent  meetings 
ves  of  mine  workers  and  mine  operators,  the  hopes 
e  union  were  not  realized,  and  the  men — the  min 
ies— themselves  demanded  that  a  strike  should  be 
ras  done.  This  was  voted  in  the  rx>nvention  at  Ha- 
although  the  strike  was  begun  May  12,  1902.  The 
IS  given  to  me  in  writing  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
t  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  were  as  follows: 
ill  be  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  to  the  miners  who 

are  paid  by  the  ton — that  is,  for  men  performing  contract  work.     These 

men  involve  about  40  per  cent  of  all  the  miners. 

2.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  tbe  time  of  per  diem  employees. 
The  mines  are  operated  about  200  days  per  year,  ten  hours  per  day. 
This  demand,  if  granted,  would  result  in  reducing  the  day  to  eight 
hours  (20  per  cent),  so  that  the  mines  would  be  operated  240  days  at 
about  the  same  pay;  hence  an  equivalent  of  '^0  percent  increase  in  tJie 
earnings,  no  increase  in  the  ratesof  per  diem  employees  being  demanded. 

3.  That  2,240  pounds  shall  constitute  the  ton  on  which  payment  is 
based  for  all  coal  mined  where  the  miners  are  paid  by  weight.  This 
would  apply  in  any  district  where  weighing  coal  would  be  practicable, 
and  to  those  miners  who  are  paid  by  the  quantity  and  not  to  those  paid 
by  the  day. 

These  constitute  the  specific  demands  of  the  coal-mine  employees, 
and  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  substance  of  the  demands.  No 
grievances  were  presented.  The  powder  question  was  practically 
settled  in  1900.  In  their  conferences  the  miners  wished  to  have  the 
matter  of  impurities  and  other  local  grievances  taken  up  with  tbe  com- 
panies and  their  local  employees  for  adjustment,  these  matters  not 
constitutmg  a  part  of  the  present  controversy  or  the  demands  leading 
to  It. 

Tho-»  demands  being  rejected,  the  mine  to 
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accept  ooe-balf — that  is  to  say,  10  per  cent  increase 
ton  where  mining  is  paid  in  that  manner,  and  10  per  ( 
the  working  day.  They  also  offered  to  leave  the  m 
arbitration  and  investigation  and  to  accept  the  resul 
operators  themselves  would  comply  with  the  recommi 
investigating  committee. 

All  these  demands  and  modified  requests  were  rejected  by  the  opera- 
tors, and  so  the  issue,  clearly  defined,  remains  an  open  one,  the  officers 
of  the  unions  claiming  that  they  can  hold  out  for  four  or  five  months, 
while  the  operatoi-s  take  the  ground  that  they  can  hold  out  indefinitely 
and  let  the  matter  adjust  itself.  The  employees  are  willing  to  make  a 
three  years'  contract  on  the  offered  terms — that  is,  one-half  the  origi- 
nal demands. 

The  position  of  the  operators  and  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  them  and  Mr.  Mitchell  are  shown  in  the  document  filed 
herewith  as  AppendixC.  The  chief  points,  however,  have  been  brought 
out  above. 

-»- 
CLAIMS  AND  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES. 

The  specific  demands  in  a  strike  are  the  material  elements  on  which 
the  controversy  is  based.  The  psychological  elements  must  be  con- 
sidered, however,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  situation.  Thus  the 
complaints  and  grievances  and  the  irritations  and  complications  which 
lead  to  a  controversy  are  of  far  greater  import  than  the  categorical 
demands.  So  far  a^  I  can  learn,  the  bottom  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  is  to  secure  discipline  or  to  preserve  discipline.  They  claim 
that  every  concession  that  has  been  made  has  defeated  this,  and  that  if 
any  ought  to  be  made  now,  even  if  the  concessions  in  themselves  were 
right,  they  feel  that  they  should  not  make  them,  as  by  making  them 
they  would  defeat  their  power  to  preserve  discipline.  The  foremen 
have  their  orders  to  go  on  under  the  present  unhappy  status  and  make 
a  contest  to  the  end  of  the  matter. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  since  1900  there  has  been 
more  trouble  with  discipline  than  during  the  whole  previous  period 
since  1871.  The  officers  of  the  union  are  frank  enough  to  say  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  position  of  the  operators,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  claim  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  disci- 
'  pline  their  own  men.  The  union  officials  are  emphatic  in  their  state- 
ment that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  operators  in 
securing  wholesome  discipline.  They  recognize  that  of  all  industries 
discipline  is  more  essential  in  the  mining  regions  than  anywhere  else. 
They  are  ready  to  guarantee  to  aid  the  operators  in  this  fundamental 
difficulty,  and  they  state  that  if  they  can  not  do  it  they  are  not  fit  to 
have  a  union  at  all;  that  a  leadei'  who  can  not  maintaio  discipline  is 
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not  fit  to  be  in  his  place.  They  also  claim  that  they  have  not  been 
allowed  (or  even  to  try)  to  preserve  discipline,  and  thus  insubordina' 
tion  has  ensued.  The  miners  state  that  the  operators  can  not  control 
insubordination,  but  that  they  themselves  can  control  it.  In  this  mat- 
ter of  insubordination  the  miners  contend  that  the  enormous  percent- 
age of  foreigners  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language  necessarily 
causes  a  great  amount  of  misunderstanding  of  orders,  and  that  under 
these  misunderstandings  foremen  are  very  apt  to  cause  trouble. 

During  the  investigation  the  attention  of  the  union  officers  was 
called  to  the  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  operators  that  on  account  of 
such  insubordination  of  the  miners  they  were  prevented  from  running 
their  own  business,  and  it  was  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  this  assertion,  but  that  it  was  ridiculously  exaggerated;  that 
where  foremen  got  into  trouble  they  usually  attributed  it  to  the 
union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  union  claims  that  it  has  been  antago- 
nized at  every  point,  and  that  whenever  anything  of  an  evil  nature 
occurs  it  is  immediately  attributed  to  it.  Many  instances  are  cited  to 
show  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  operators  claim  that  very  many  petty  difficulties  arise  because 
the  union  officials  can  not  control  their  men.-  Many  instances  of  this 
are  cited  in  a  report  made  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Loomis, 
superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  submitted  herewith  as 
Appendix  D.  This  report  was  made  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  strike. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  union  does  not  allow  men  to  enter  the 
mines  unless  they  have  a  union  card,  although  they  may  have  the  cer- 
tificate required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  they 
are  qualified  to  work  as  miners. 

Nearly  all  the  operators,  so  far  as  learned,  have  no  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  miners'  union  to  control  its  own  members  to  any 
such  degree  as  to  assist  in  maintaining  proper  discipline.  Here  is  a 
sharp  conflict,  and  one  which  reaches  to  the  very  essence  of  the  irri- 
tating conditions  that  now  attend  anthracite  coal  mining. 

Some  of  the  operators  do  not  hesitate  to  say — and  it  is  believed  that 
this  statement  is  favorably  regarded  by  some  of  the  union  officers — 
that  no  great  progress  will  be  made  toward  a  more  peaceful  condi- 
tion in  the  mining  regions  until  the  anthracite  miners  have  a  union  of 
their  own,  its  autonomy  individualized  and  not  complicated  with  that 
of  the  bituminous  coal  miners.  This  suggestion  is  made  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  discipline,  the  operators  claiming  that  they 
had  no  trouble  in  the  anthracite  regions  until  the  union  of  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  miners  undeilook  to  organize  the  anthracite  miners,  and 
"f  the  anthracite  coal  miners  had  a  union  of  their  own,  which 
ossibly  be  affiliated  with  the  ])ituminous  coal  miners,  they  (the 
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operators)  would  be  in  a  better  position  and  in  better  temper  to  meet 
their  employees  through  their  organization  than  now,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  deal  with  what  they  term  strangers  and  outsiders. 

The  bearing  of  the  operators'  position  on  this  subject,  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  question  of  discipline,  is  one  which  should  meet  with 
thorough  consideration  on  the  part  of  all,  for  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  with  the  question  of  organization  settled  on  the  basis  of  the 
anthracite  interests  as  distinct  from  the  bituminous  interests  the  ques- 
tion of  discipline  might  be  more  easily  considered.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  statement,  during  the  present  investigation,  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing anthracite  coal  operators  that  a  man  who  is  not  intellectually 
competent  to  do  business  in  the  anthracite  region  with  a  systematic 
recognition  of  the  trade  union  is  not  competent  to  be  there.  A  very 
well-known  railroad  president,  although  not  of  a  coal-operating  road, 
emphatically  agreed  in  this  opinion  of  the  operator  quoted,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  present  need  in  the  anthracite  mining 
business  is  for  an  entirely  different  type  of  men  from  those  now 
engaged  in  it.  If  an  anthracite  coal  miners'  union  could  be  organized 
and  officered  by  men  from  the  anthracite  industry,  such  critics  as 
those  just  quoted  believe  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  far  on  the 
way  to  fairly  satisfactory  adjustment. 

All  the  operators  whom  I  met  disclaimed  distinctly  that  they  had 
any  antagonism  to  labor  unions  as  such.  They  do  object,  and  most 
seriously,  to  some  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  unions,  and  they 
feel  that  when  asked  to  make  contracts  with  the  unions  the  latter 
should  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  be  pecuniarily  responsible  for 
carrying  out  such  contracts. 

THE  DEMAND  TO  HAVE  COAL  WEIGHED. 

The  specific  demand  of  the  miners'  union  that  where  miners  are  paid 
by  weight  2,240  pounds  shall  constitute  the  ton,  represents  an  old, 
long-standing  difficulty.  The  miners  see  little  or  no  difficulty  in  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  payment  by  weight.  They  >claim  everywhere,  and 
almost  without  exception,  that  they  are  systematically  defrauded  by 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  bosses — the  men  who  determine  how  much 
deduction  shall  be  made  for  impurities — and  they  especially  complain 
that  they  are  defi*auded  when  paid  by  the  wagon  or  carload.  One 
manager  stated  during  the  present  investigation  that  there  is  no  end 
to  the  abuses  of  payment  by  the  car.  The  testimony  of  foremen  and 
managers  is  to  the  effect  that  these  abuses  should  be  done  away  with, 
the  same  as  the  abuses  of  the  powder  system,  the  truck  system,  and 
the  company  stores  have  been  relegated  to  the  past. 

The  miners  also  claim  that  the  cars  and  the  wagpns  constantly 
increase  in  size  by  various  methods,  but  that  they  are  paid  no  more 
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for  a  carload  than  before  such  increase,  that  cars  must  be  loaded  to  a 
certain  height  above  the  rail,  so  that  when  they  are  received  at  the 
breakers  they  shall  be  full  cars  after  the  jolting  and  massing  of  the 
contents. 

All  these  things  irritate,  and  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that  the 
complaints  are,  on  the  whole,  ungrounded,  they  are  as  real  to  the  men 
as  if  the  proportions  of  the  complaints  were  preserved.  There  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  testimony  upon  these  points  which  can  not  be  very 
well  controverted.  Nevertheless,  the  diflBculties  which  confront  the 
operators  are  great. 

Mr.  Loomis,  the  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  quite  fully  (see  Appendix  D).  He  says  that  his 
road,  after  long  years  of  experience  in  the  upper  anthracite  fields, 
evolved  a  system  whereby  coal  from  certain  veins  is  paid  for  in 
accordance  with  the  labor  necessary  to  mine  the  coal  in  that  specific 
vein.  This  system  is  based  upon  the  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  car 
used  in  the  particular  vein  or  mine.  Some  veins,  being  thicker,  admit 
of  a  larger  car  being  used  than  others,  these  being  paid  for  accord- 
ingly. He  argues  that,  assuming  that  the  operators  should  concede 
the  miners'  demands  to  weigh  all  coal,  the  operators  would  necessarily 
have  to  use  the  present  car  prices,  of  which  there  are  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  different  rates,  as  a  basis  to  figure  back  from,  and  if  figured 
properly  the  miner  would  be  no  better  off  than  on  the  car  basis,  while 
the  companies  would  be  put  to  a  great  expense  on  account  of  scales, 
rearrangement^of  breakers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  troubles  and  contro- 
versies with  committees  in  arriving  at  a  ton  price,  the  readjustment 
of  all  yardage  prices,  etc.  He  thinks  that  any  readjustment  would 
open  the  door  to  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  while  if 
the  adjustment  was  fairly  made  the  men  would  in  no  way  be  benefited 
by  it.  It  is  known  that  many  of  the  men  prefer  to  remain  on  the  car 
basis.  The  liegislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  attempted,  through  legis- 
lation, to  settle  this  question  of  weighing. 

Mr.  Loomis  also  states  that  some  of  the  miners  claim  that  if  the 
companies  sell  the  coal  by  the  ton  they  should  pay  for  it  by  the  ton. 
The  operators'  argument  is  that  one  is  a  measure  of  labor  and  the 
other  a  measure  of  material:  that  thev  do  not  buv  the  coal  from  the 
miner,  but  simply  pay  him  for  his  labor,  whereas,  in  turning  the  coal 
over  to  the  dealer  the  operator  sells  it  as  his  commodity. 

When  it  is  shown  that  a  ton  of  coal,  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  con- 
tains a  varying  percentage  of  refuse,  sometimes  as  high  as  30  per  cent, 
making  it  necessary  to  clean  and  prepare  the  coal  before  it  is  market- 
able, it  is  difficult  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument  why  it  should  not 
sighed  and  the  miner  paid  for  the  work  he  does,  or  at  least  the 
ors  share  in  the  loss  of  his  labor  in  mining  impurities. 
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The  operators  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  miners'  ton  and  the 
practice  of  loading  rock  and  refuse  into  a  car  instead  of  prepared 
coal  appear  to  be  about  as  hard  to  explain  to  the  public  as  was  the 
powder  question  before  that  was  settled,  and  that  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  make  changes  at  the  mines  to  admit  of  weighing  coal,  they  feel 
that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  This  may  be  true,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  powder  question  has  been  settled,  and 
there  ought  to  be  genius  enough  to  settle  the  weighing  question. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  remaining  demand  of  the  miners  relates  to  compensation,  the 
modified  demand  being  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  rates  per  ton  to 
those  men  who  perform  contract  work,  and  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
time  to  those  who  work  by  the  day.     The  miners  back  this  demand  by 

the  statement — and  it  has  not  been  controverted — that  after  the  increase 

which  was  granted  in  1900  (on  the  face  of  it,  10  per  cent,  although  in      ) 
some  instances  it  amounted  to  more)  the  prices  of  all  commodities  in    / 
the  mining  region  were  enhanced  accordingly,  or  to  at  least  as  much    / 
as  9  per  cent  beyond  what  they  were  prior  to  the  increase;  that  now 
(in  1902)  the  general  rise,  in  provisions  especially,  makes  it  impossible,      ) 
or  at  least  exceedingly  difficult,  for  them  to  live  properly  on  the  pres- 
ent wages. 

At  the  close  of  the  report  made  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Loomis 
(already  referred  to)  for  his  road,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,  there  are  some  very  interesting  tables  of 
wages.  His  last  table  is  a  summary  for  four  districts  operated  by  his 
road.     He  shows  that  the  miners'  monthly  earnings  are  $66.48. 

Mr.  George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Reading  companies,  has  sub- 
mitted the  following  statement  relative  to  the  average  daily  earnings 
of  27,523  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  last  November: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  27,623  MEN  AND  BOYS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND  READING  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY,  NOVEMBER,  1901. 

Wagons,  miners $2. 293 

Runs,  miners 2. 615 

Robbing,  miners 3. 014 

Miners'  laborers 2. 083 

Day  miners 2. 322 

Day  laborers 1. 937 

Slate  pickers: 

Men 1. 200 

Boys 852 

Car  loaders 1. 691 

Laborers: 

First  class 1. 593 

Second  class 1. 293 
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Drivers 11.696 

Loaders ". 1.947 

Fan  and  door  boys 949 

Timbermen : 1.970 

Philadelphia,  May  14,  190S. 

Classifying  the  wages  paid  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  as  to  inside  labor  and  outside  labor  and  total  from 
January,  1902,  to  April,  1902,  inclusive,  Mr.  Baer  submits  the  follow- 
ing table: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  EARNED  BY  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READ- 
ING COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY  FROM  JANUARY.  1902,  TO  APRIL,  1902,  INCLUSIVE. 


Month. 


January . 
February 
March . . . 
April 


Inside  labor. 


Outside  labor. 


Number'    Days 


of  men. 


15,976 
16,518 
16, 494 
16,631 


worked. 


18* 
171 
161 

m 


Average  i  Number 
jjer  day.  of  men 


12.162 
2.164 
2.190 
2.199 


9,828 

9,752 

10,235 

10,198 


Days 
worked, 


20i 
20* 

m 

20i 


Average 
per  day. 


SI.  478 
1.481 
1.484 
1.455 


Total. 


Number 
of  men. 


25,804 
26,270 
26,729 
26,829 


Days 
worked. 


Average 
per  day. 


tLSOD 
1.896 
1.896 
L906 


Philadelphia,  May  26,  1902. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  very  elaborate  statement  in  detail  of  the 
cost  of  mining  coal  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  for  the  month  of  November,  1901,  made  prior  to  the  present 
strike.  This  statement  thoroughly  verifies  the  figures  given  in  the 
above  tables  (see  statement  of  Mr.  Baer  in  Appendix  E,  pages  1206, 
1207). 

The  reduction  of  time,  which  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  demand 
for  increase  in  compensation,  is  put  forward  by  the  miners  on  the 
ordinary  arguments  for  the  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  working  day 
everywhere.  Their  work  takes  about  two  hundred  days  in  the  year; 
the  remainder  of  the  time  they  are  idle  unless  they  find  something  to 
do  in  the  way  of  farming  or  occupation  in  other  industrial  lines.  They 
claim  that  if  the  time  per  day  should  be  reduced  20  per  cent  without 
loss  of  pay — that  is,  if  they  wei-e  employed  eight  hours  a  day  on  the 
basis  of  payment  of  the  present  ten- hour  day — they  would  work  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  during 
the  year;  that  this  would  increase  their  pay  practically  the  same  per- 
centage, because  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  per  diem;  that 
they  would  be  in  better  condition,  because  more  constantly  employed, 
less  idle  time  resulting,  and  they  believe  that  an  increased  output  of 
coal  would  be  the  result.  They  are  willing,  however,  to  accept  nine 
hours  per  day  instead  of  eight,  as  originally  demanded. 

The  operators  meet  this  demand  with  the  statement  that  they  are 

able  to  market  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  their  mines; 

that  their  fixed  charges  have  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  whole 

year  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  marketed; 

•uuch  of  the  machinery,  the  pumping,  and  the  care  of  the  mines 

*or  twenty -four  hours  each  day;  that  the  general  superintendents 
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and  the  men  who  are  paid  by  the  month  must  all  be  maintained;  that 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  wages  would  mean  about  46  cents  a 
ton  increase,  to  which  must  be  added  the  increased  cost  by  reduction 
of  output,  while  the  general  expenses  are  all  going  on.  The  latter  are 
estimated  at  14  cents,  making  the  total  addition  per  ton  about  60  cents. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  last  year 
is  stated  by  the  operators  at  about  $66,000,000.  The  increase  under 
the  original  demand  would  be  $20,000,000,  as  estimated.  (See  statement 
of  Mr.  Greorge  F.  Baer,  president  of  the  Reading  companies,  Appen- 
dix E.) 

In  respect  to  output  Mr.  Baer  says  (page  1210): 

In  1900  we  all  felt  that  the  only  substantial  grievance  that  the  men 
had  in  our  section  was  the  fact  that  during  the  depressed  times  we 
were  unable  to  run  our  collieries  to  their  full  capacity.  It  was  not 
the  basis  of  wages  paid,  but  that  we  could  not  give  them  sufficient 
work.  But  for  the  last  eighteen  months  the  condition  has  been  just 
the  other  way.  We  can  not  produce  as  much  coal  at  our  collieries  as 
the  market  will  take.  They  will  not  mine  it  for  us.  The  condition 
of  the  whole  anthracite  trade  has  changed  with  the  general  demand 
for  fuel  all  over  the  United  States.  It  will  not  last  long;  a  reaction  is 
bound  to  come. 

Mr.  Loomis,  already  quoted  (see  Appendix  D),  says  that  the  aver- 
age hours  contract  miners  worked  per  day  for  the  four  districts  under 
the  control  of  his  road  was  five;  that  the  average  number  of  hours 
the  breaker  worked  per  day  was  seven  and  three-fourths,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  operators  generally  that  the  contract  miners  do  not  work 
as  many  hours  as  the  breaker  runs,  and  hence  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  demand  for  less  hours. 

The  operators  also  claim  that  there  are  constant  stoppages  of  work 
on  account  of  various  causes,  such  as  picnics,  excursions,  and  matters 
of  that  kind,  and  that  the  fixed  charges  have  to  go  on  during  these 
various  stoppages.  They  also  submit  that  they  can  not  comply  with 
the  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages,  whether  this  comes  about  through 
an  advance  in  the  pay  per  ton  or  a  reduction  in  time  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  of  men  paid  by  the  day. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  submits  the 
following  statement  showing  the  cost  of  labor,  material,  general 
expenses,  etc.,  from  1899  to  April  30,  1902: 

COMPARATIVE  COST  PER  TON  OF  MINING  COAL  BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING 
COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1899,  1900,  AND 
1901,  AND  FOR  TEN  MONTHS  TO  APRIL  30,  1902. 

1899: 

Labor 11.067 

Material 314 

Ck)8t  in  care 1.381 

General  expenses 208 

Total  cost 1.589 


i:: 


f^rLLKliS   '•!    THJE   DIT 


fi-m 


1-  4.  • 

-Is*:- 


Tr-fe-  -jK 


IV,: 


L*'r>r 1. 

MLut^eri^ 


Ox  :r.  'ar» 


lo  Apr-:  :>\  y^.c; 

I^V/r L5S3 

Mat^rjiJ - -41* 


T'/a!  ^'^t 1.991 


Thi*^  <'orn|>jiny  hubmiOs  alho  the  following  ^^Uitement: 

y.'rrmur  \'V.y(  K%i.\f,E  .kv/ak  ba-i- on  .-y.-tem  of  wages  fixed  ox  a  ba?isof 

P/Jl  70.V  ¥')H  COAL  AT  K>KT  CARB-^N  FROM  OCTOBER,  L»?.  TO  KAY.  19ftl  ENCLTSnnE. 


Moi.tn. 


JV/A 


Moaih. 


I>en:«ii- 


15  October... 

16  November 
16     December. 


1901. 


Jnnujirv  . , 
yti/rUHry  .. 

Mnr'-h 

Awrll 

5fny  .,..,., 

JlJfK* , 

July 

AiiKi)i>t 

BcptemU'r 


I'ir;|. 


15 
15 
16 
7 
10 
11 
14 
17  I 
20   I 


January.. 
February 
March  ... 

April 

May 


1902. 


Average  above  bosiff 

Total  prodoctioii,  during  above 
period tona.. 


II 
19 
15 


18 
19 
16 
t 
ID 


14.6 
13.065.567 


TlIK    I'll  I  LA  DELPHI  A    ANI>   HbADING   CoAL   AND   I  BOX   COMPANY, 

Philadelphia^  June  ^,  190^. 

The  above  table  in  explained  by  Mr.  Baer,  in  his  statement  filed  as 
Appendix  E,  page  1205,  in  the  following  way: 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1900  the  basis  of  wages  had  been 
settled  and  proved  satisfactory  in  the  Schuylkill  region  and  in  the 
Lehigh  region  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  wages  were 
paid  on  a  system  of  profit  sharing.  The  basis  was  that  when  coal  at 
''^huylkill  Ilaven  was  worth  $2.50  a  ton  the  wages  should  be  paid 
^ding  to  a  scale  then  adopted;  and  that  for  each  increase  of  3 
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cents  in  the  price  of  coal  1  per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  miners 
waffes.  For  illustration:  If  a  miner  on  the  basis  received  $2  a  ton  and 
coal  advanced  to  $2.24,  the  wages  of  the  miner  were  increased  8  per 
cent,  equivalent,  on  a  $2  basis  (which  is  merely  an  illustration),  to  16 
cents.  To  show  you  how  that  would  work  out  if  no  change  had  been 
made  in  the  wages  in  the  strike  of  1900:  The  men  on  the  old  basis  of 
$2.50  a  ton  would  have  received  in  October  15  per  cent  advance;  in 
November  16  per  cent  advance,  and  in  December  16  per  cent  advance. 
In  September,  1901,  they  would  have  received  20  per  cent  advance. 
In  other  months  the  percentage,  being  according  to  the  price  of  coal, 
as  in  the  summer  months  coal  is  lower,  would  fall,  so  that  practically 
the  16  per  cent  advance  made  was  no  greater  than  they  would  have 
received  under  the  sliding  schedule. 

The  Scranton  Coal  Company  and  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, which  are  operated  jointly,  report  the  distribution  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1901,  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Paid  for  labor 57.71 

Paid  for  supplies,  material,  repairs,  renewals,  etc 12. 19 

Paid  for  taxes,  insurance,  and  royalty 8.  71 

Paid  for  general  expenses 92 

Paid  for  fixed  charges 21.17 

Total 100.70 

There  is  no  charge  included  for  depreciation,  although  the  com- 
panies' fixed  charges  include  a  payment  on  the  principal  of  the  funded 
debt  (virtually  a  sinking  fund),  based  on  the  tonnage  removed.  No 
dividends  were  earned  or  paid  on  the  stock  of  either  of  these  com- 
panies. The  excess  of  percentages  over  100  represents  the  deficiency 
in  earnings  over  charges. 

PROFITS  ON  COAL  MINING,  AND  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  miners  that  the  profits  on  coal  mining  are  suflS- 
cient  to  warrant  the  increase  in  wages  as  demanded  by  them.  The 
preceding  table  as  to  cost  of  labor,  material,  etc.,  together  with  other 
data  furnished,  gives  the  opportunity  to  calculate  the  net  receipts  at 
the  mines  for  the  coal  mined  by  the  Reading  companies,  the  total  cost 
per  ton,  and  the  net  profit.  It  is  shown  that  in  1899  the  total  cost  was 
$1.71  per  ton;  in  1900,  $1,865;  in  1901,  $2.11;  in  1902,  $2.25.  The 
net  profits  were,  respectively,  $0.13,  $0,198,  $0,287,  and  $0,259.  These 
figures  show  that  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  wages  in  1900  there  was 
an  increase  of  the  net  profit  per  ton  in  that  year,  in  1901,  and  so  far 
the  present  year. 

In  respect  to  profits,  it  is  shown  by  Mr.  Baer  (Appendix  E,  pages  1207, 
1208)  that  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  shows  that  the  company  has  invested, 
in  round  numbers,  $87,000,000,  this  being  actual  investment,  there 
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being  no  fictitious  value  or  watered  stock  in  it.  He  states  that  the 
company  has  44  collieries,  and  that  a  modern  colliery  costs  from 
$400,000  to  $500,000;  that  the  profit  and  loss  for  the  year  showed  only 
$555,394,  there  being  taken  out  of  current  expenses  $413,000  (which 
was  5  cents  per  ton)  for  depreciation  of  land;  that  the  latest  balance 
sheet  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Company  shows  that  the  profit 
and  loss  of  that  company  was  only  $239,804.  Mr.  Baer  continues  his 
statement  as  follows: 

It  is  a  fact  that,  taking  the  companies  which  are  known  as  the 
principal  coal  companies — the  Readmg,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Erie — 
neither  of  them  has  been  enabled  to  pay  dividends  on  stock  for  many 
years.  It  is  conunonly  said  that  where  the  coal  companies  are  ownea 
by  the  railroad  companies  the  loss  in  the  coal  companies  is  made  up 
in  the  transportation.  This  is  a  great  error.  If  you  will  take  the 
history  of  the  Reading  Company,  which  has  not  paid  a  dividend  in 
practically  fifteen  years,  except  within  the  last  two  years,  when  it  has 
paid  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  on  $28,000,000  of  stock,  you  have  this 
result.  There  is  invested  in  the  Reading  Coal  Company  $85,000,000; 
in  the  Reading  Railway  Company  and  what  is  known  as  the  Reading 
Company  there  is  outstandmg  $140,000,000  of  stock,  making  an 
investment,  with  the  coal  company  assets,  of  $225,000,000.  No  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  in  the  last  fifteen  years  on  this  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  on  the  preferred  stock,  which  amounts  to 
$28,000,000.  Taking  the  total  earnings,  without  regard  to  dividends, 
of  the  Reading  Company  (which  includes  the  railway  company)  and 
the  coal  company,  the  total  earnings  for  last  year  were  $2,663,087 
before  the  payment  of  the  Reading  Company's  dividend  and  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  sinking  fund.  So  tnat,  in  point  of  fact,  for  many  years 
these  companies  have  not  been  able  to  earn  dividends  on  their  stock. 
What  I  have  said  of  the  Reading  is  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the 
same  thing  is  practically  true  of  the  Erie,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  will 
speak.  With  my  experience  in  operating  the  Reading  Railway  Com- 
pany, I  find  that  we  nave  only  been  able  to  increase  its  revenue  by 
increasing  our  merchandise,  passenger,  and  miscellaneous  traflSc,  and 
that  just  in  proportion  as  we  have  been  able*  to  increase  that  traflSc 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Reading  Railway  have  improved,  and  not 
by  reason  of  the  coal  business.  You  will  see  what  Jt  mean  by  that 
In  1894  and  1895  the  merchandise  traflSc  of  the  Reading  Railway  was 
$6,400,000;  last  year  it  was  $10^579,000. 

Now,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to 
increase  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  coal.  Year  by  year,  for  reasons 
which  we  can  not  control,  the  cost  will  increase,  and  by  the  increased 
cost  of  the  material  we  must  use  in  the  mines,  and  by  deeper  minings 
which  not  only  adds  to  the  original  cost  of  sinking  shafts,  but  enor- 
mously to  the  cost  of  pumping  and  hoisting. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation  (see  Appendix  F). 

The  miners  claim  that  the  output  of  anthracite  coal  has  increased 
largely  under  unionized  conditions  and  since  the  settlement  of  1900. 
"^  order  to  consider  this  claim  intelligently,  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker,  coal- 
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mining  expert  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  supplied 
me  with  some  of  the  advance  data  for  his  report  to  the  Government 
These  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

PRODUCTION  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROM  1897  TO  1901. 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Value. 

Ayerage 

value 

per  ton. 

Number 

of  em- 

ployeeu. 

Days 
worked. 

Average 
tonnage 
per  year 
perman. 

Average 

tonnage 

per  day 

perman. 

Ton$. 
46,974,715 
47,663,076 
53,944,647 
51,221.358 
60,242,560 

t79,801,964 
75,414,587 
88,142,180 
86,757,861 

112,504,020 

$1.85 
1.75 
1.80 
1.85 
2.06 

149,557 
145.184 
189,608 
144,206 
145,309 

150 
152 
173 
166 
196 

314.0 
328.0 
886.4 
355.0 
414.6 

2.090 

2.160 

2.280 

2.140 

2.115 

• 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


The  statement  of  the  operators  and  that  of  the  mining  expert  of  the 
Survey  are  in  accord  as  to  the  total  production  and  the  increase  therein. 
The  average  value  per  ton  in  1900  was  $1.85  and  in  1901  $2.05. 
The  average  tonnage  per  man  per  day  showed  no  increase;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  lower  in  1901  than  it  has  been  since  1897,  it  being, 
in  1898,  2.16;  in  1899,  2.23;  in  1900, 2.14;  in  1901,  2.115.  Therefore, 
while  the  average  value  per  ton  rose  the  average  tonnage  per  day 
per  man  fell. 

The  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  average  tonnage  per  day  per  man 
is  based  on  the  total  number  of  employees.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  give  the  coal  production  according  to  the  total  number  of  men 
employed  underground.  On  this  basis  the  average  tonnage  per  man 
per  day  was,  in  1897,  3.27;  in  1898,  3.44;  in  1899,  3.38;  in  1900,  3.35; 
in  1901,  3.12. 

The  coal  production  per  day  according  to  the  number  of  miners 
actually  employed  shows  the  same  relative  position.  In  1897  it  was 
8.48;  in  1898,  8.80;  in  1899,  8.56;  in  1900,  8.38;  in  1901,  8.13. 

The  miners'  contention  that  the  output  per  man  has  increased  is  not 
sustained  by  the  official  figures,  but  when  considering  the  average 
tonnage  per  man  per  year  of  the  total  number  of  men  employed 
underground  they  have  reason  for  their  contention.  In  1897  this 
average  tonnage  per  man  per  year  was  490;  in  1898,  523;  in  1899, 
585;  in  1900,  556;  in  1901,  612.  The  average  tonnage  per  miner  per 
year  was,  for  1897,  1,272;  1898, 1,338;  1899, 1,481;  1900, 1,391;  1901, 
1,594.  In  this  latter  respect,  however,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  number  of  days  varied,  as  shown  in  the  table  giving  the  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  from  1897  to  1901.  The  true  basis  is  the 
average  tonnage  per  day  per  man  and  not  the  average  tonnage  per 
year  per  man. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  anthracite  coal 
trade,  as  a  whole,  was  free  from  labor  disturbances  in  1901,  and  the 
output  for  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  9,011,207  long  tons,  or  more 
than  17  per  cent,  over  1900,  when  the  product  was  curtailed  by  the 
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miners'  strike  in  September  and  October.  The  average  price  at 
the  collieries  for  the  coal  sold  was  at  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  ton 
over  1900,  and  reached  the  highest  figure  attained  since  1888. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  anthracite  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  general  industrial  development.  In  1880  the  anthracite 
production  represented  40  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  output  of  the 
United  States.  The  percentage  of  anthi*acite  of  total  coal  production 
since  1880  has  been  as  follows:  1881-1885,  34  per  cent;  1886-189(1,  32 
per  cent;  1891-1895,  30  per  cent;  1896-1901,  24  per  cent.  Thus  the 
percentage  of  anthracite  of  the  total  product  has  decreased  since  1880 
from  40  to  24  per  cent.  Comparing  the  production  of  1901  with  that 
of  1880,  anthi*acite  is  shown  to  have  increased  about  135  per  cent,  while 
the  bituminous  product  has  increased  about  425  per  cent.  These 
statements  relative  to  production  are  taken  from  the  Engineering  and 
IVJining  Journal  of  June  7,  1902. 

Mr.  Baer  (see  Appendix  E,  pages  120g,  1209)  makes  the  following 
statement  bearing  upon  this  point: 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  sold  in  the  market  below  the 
cost  of  mining.  The  reasons  are  that  these  coals  compete  with  bitu- 
minous coal.  The  steamboat  coal  is  used  almost  exclusivelv  in  pig- 
iron  furnaces.  Its  jjrice  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  coke.  Coke  is  a 
better  fuel  for  smelting  iron  than  anthracite,  because  it  bears  a  heavier 
burden;  and  while  formerly  the  furnaces  of  the  Schuylkill  region  and 
the  Ijchigh  region  used  anthracite  coal  exclusively,  it  is  impossible  to 
use  anthracite  fuel  now  alone,  as  the  crushing  weight  of  the  material 
is  so  great  that  anthracite  coal  would  become  a  compact  mass,  which 
will  not  let  the  blast  through.  Therefore  anthracite  coal  is  confined 
to  low-stack  furnaces  or  to  high-stack  furnaces  where  a  certain  per- 
centage can  be  used.  For  instance,  a  company  uses  40  per  cent  of 
anthracite  to  60  per  cent  of  bituminous.  Tne  rice  and  smaller  size^ 
of  coal,  which  would  be  waste,  are  sold  as  low  as  41  cents  per  ton.  The 
buckwheats  and  the  peas  run  up  until  the  highest  price  we  get  for  those 
sizes  is  $1.65  for  pea.  That  puts  the  whole  burden  of  any  advance 
price  on  60  per  cent  of  our  production,  which  constitutes  the  domes- 
tic sizes.  All  other  sizes  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous 
coal,  and  they  must  be  sold  to  enable  us  to  take  precedence  over  bitu- 
minous coal  or  they  can  not  be  sold  at  all.  The  other  60  per  cent, 
which  are  known  as  the  prepared  and  domestic  sizes,  must  bear  the 
raise  in  price,  and  it  comes  upon  every  workingman  and  everybody 
who  uses  coal,  for  primarilv  this  coal  is  used  for  household  purposes, 
not  for  manufacturing;  and  were  we  to  increase  the  price  of  coal,  then 
the  cry  would  be  that  the  coal  barons  are  oppressing  the  poor. 

QUESTION  OF  FREIGHTS. 

It  is  often  alleged  by  the  miners — and  the  allegation  has  been 
roiH^atod  to  me  in  this  investigation  by  capitalists  and  others  not 
interested  now  in  the  coal-mining  business — that  the  operators,  where 
^-*v  are  also  railroad  corporations,  are  in  the  habit  of  charging,  as  a 
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part  of  the  cost  of  their  coal,  an  increased  freight  rate  for  the  coal, 
thus  adding  to  its  cost  and,  in  fact,  keeping  down  the  statement  of 
profits  of  mining  coal,  carrying  the  profits  to  the  tmffic  of  their  roads; 
that  the  freight  rates  thus  charged  for  anthracite  are  higher  than  those 
for  bituminous  coal  carried  by  the  same  roads. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statements  of  the  operators  appended  hereto 
that  they  have  been  able  to  bring  up  their  traffic  business  in  some  cases 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  avoid  financial  disaster  to  their  respective  roads. 
One  president  of  a  coal-operating  railroad  informed  me  that  he  was 
obliged  some  years  ago  to  go  into  the  coal-mining  business  in  order  to 
save  hjs  road,  and  I  think  this  is  the  general  impression.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the  question,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
find  out  the  difference  in  freight  rates  of  bituminous  and  of  anthracite 
coal. 

The  rate  on  bituminous  coal  from  the  Clearfield  mines  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railway  Company  is  $1.40  f.  o.  b..  Port  Reading; 
on  anthracite  coal  the  rate  is  $1.55  f.  o.  b.,  Port  Reading. 

Some  years  ago  the  question  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  suit  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  claim  being  made 
that  the  mileage  rate  should  be  the  same.  The  operating  roads  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  transportation  of  anthracite 
coal  and  that  of  bituminous  coal.  The  anthracite  region  is  geograph- 
ically a  broken  country.  To  reach  the  mines  expensive  lateral  rail- 
roads are  required,  with  very  heavy  grades.  '  Not  only  is  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  roads  costly,  but,  by  reason  of  the 
grades,  their  operation  is  expensive. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  the  distribution  of  anthracite  and  of 
bituminous  coal  is  essentially  different,  bituminous  coal  being,  as  a 
rule,  sold  in  large  quantities  to  manufacturers  and  to  the  steamship 
trade.  The  conti'acts  usually  cover  a  year's  delivery,  thus  enabling 
the  transportation  companies  to  send  full  train  loads  to  one  shipping 
point  or  consignee,  the  cars  being  unloaded  at  once  and  returned  to  the 
mines  promptly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  anthracite  coal  is  generally 
used  for  domestic  pui'poses,  one  train  load  containing  six  or  seven 
different  sizes  of  coal  consigned  to  many  different  parties.  This  dis- 
tinction in  the  sizes  of  coal,  and  also  in  the  quality,  is  exceptional  to 
the  anthi-acite  trade.  Bituminous  coal  is  practically  of  the  same  quality. 
These  conditions  involve  not  only  the  detention  of  the  cars  but  a  vast 
amount  of  shifting,  so  that  the  detention  of  anthracite-coal  cars  at  the 
points  of  destination  is  much  greater  than  that  of  cars  used  in  the 
bituminous  coal  trade.  By  way  of  illustration,  as  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  there  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  300  miles  of  track 
owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  together 
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with  50  freight  stations  and  a  large  number  of  coal  yards.  To  reach 
these  points  of  distribution  there  must  be  much  shifting.  Sometimes 
only  one  or  two  cars  are  taken  out  of  a  train  for  each  yard,  and  as  the 
size  and  quality  (^)  of  the  coal  vary,  the  expense  in  this  constant  shift- 
ing is  claimed  to  be  very  heavy. 

These  conditions  apply  to  the  shipping  ports,  where  the  coal  com- 
panies are  compelled  to  keep  coal  standing  in  cars  to  be  shifted  out 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  orders  of  the  shippers.  At  some 
of  the  very  large  ports,  such  as  Port  Richmond,  the  Reading  people 
endeavor  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  storing,  when  possible,  large 
quantities  of  special  sizes;  but  this  method,  it  is  claimed,  subjects  the 
company  to  the  necessity  of  picking  it  up  and  reloading  it,  which,  of 
course,  is  expensive. 

It  is  also  claimed — and  I  believe  conceded  by  all — that  the  haul  od 
bituminous  coal  is  longer  than  that  on  anthracite  coal,  and  that  when 
once  coal  is  loaded  on  cars  and  full  trains  are  obtained  the  cost  of  a 
longer  haul  of,  say,  50  miles  or  more  is  relatively  a  small  additional 
expense;  that  a  full  train  can  be  transported  a  long  distance  much 
cheaper  than  miscellaneous  traffic  can  be,  where  trains  must  be  broken 
from  time  to  time.  These  are  the  justifications  for  a  less  rate  on 
bituminous  for  a  long  haul  than  on  anthiticite  coal  for  a  short  haul. 

The  expense  of  producing  coal,  profits,  transportation  questions, 
and  some  other  matters  of  great  value  and  interest  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject are  shown  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  David  Willcox,  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  attached  hereto 
as  Appendix  G. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Much  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show  the  general  condition  of 
miners,  their  complaints  and  grievances,  and  the  complaints  and 
grievances  of  the  operators.  In  a  critical  sense,  these  have  all  been 
referred  to  above,  and  the  various  appendixes  give  them  more  fully. 
It  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the  miners  have  done 
something  in  the  way  of  securing  discipline,  although  they  have  dis- 
appointed the  operators  in  such  attempts.  The  miners  claim  that  they 
have  forced  their  members  to  accept  discharge  whenever  they  were 
wrong,  and  have  ordered  men  back  to  work  when  the  strike  was  not 
authorized  by  the  labor  union;  that  when  the  officers  of  the  union  have 
been  able  to  see  the  manager  of  a  company  concerning  any  case  and 
have  been  allowed  to  confer,  they  have  almost  invariably  been  able  to 
arrive  at  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  but  that  where  the  manager 

<>  In  the  coal  business  '*  quality ''  means  different  kinds  of  coal,  such  as  ''red  a^** 
'white  ash,"  and  "free  burning."    The  product  of  nearly  every  coUier^r 
ore  or  less.    Many  conBomers  require  coal  from  a  particular  colliery. 
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refused  to  deal  with  the  representatives  of  the  onion  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  pass  upon  the  matter  according  to  the  evidence  of  one 
side  only,  such  evidence  being  taken  as  conclusive,  and  the  oflScers 
being  obliged  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  men,  who  have  preferred  a 
wish  not  to  work  under  existing  conditions. 

This,  it  is  claimed,  injures  the  corporations,  because  the  results  have 
not  been  based  upon  full  evidence.  The  miners  feel  that  the  corpo- 
rations, when  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  unions  to  rep- 
resent the  men  in  adjusting  any  difficulty,  can  not  deny  that  the  officers 
have  the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  employees  shall  strike. 
They  also  state  that  if  the  operators  will  make  an  agreement  with 
them  they  will  carry  it  out  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power  to  do  so, 
but  that  without  an  agreement  they  are  all  the  time  quibbling  as  to 
conditions  under  which  minera  shall  work.  They  feel  that  an  agree- 
ment in  writing  will  protect  the  corporations  from  unjust  strikes,  if 
they  really  desire  such  protection.  The  way  it  appears  to  the  average 
workman  is  that  the  operatoi*s  do  not  want  an  agreement  that  will- 
bind  them  and  prevent  them  from  following  their  usual  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operators  contend  that  no  such  agreement 
would  have  any  binding  effect  upon  the  miners,  and  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous and  foolish  to  undertake  to  make  one;  that  they  are  interfered 
with  constantly  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  order  and  good  discipline. 

All  this  shows,  and  proves  clearly,  that  there  is  no  confidence  exist- 
ing between  the  employees  and  their  employers,  and  that  suspicion 
lurks  in  the  minds  of  everyone  and  distrust  in  every  action  on  either 
side. 

It  is  represented  to  me  by  reputable  parties  who  have  no  interest  in 
the  mining  business  one  way  or  the  other  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  lack  of  organization.  This  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  many  prac- 
tices in  the  management  of  coal  mines  which  appear  to  be  unwise, 
unfair,  and  calculated  to  work  hardship.  There  are  many  prosperous 
miners  in  the  coal  region,  and  of  course  there  is  also,  as  in  every 
industry,  great  destitution.  The  whole  problem  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex one,  and  involves  many  practices  that  have  been  built  up  through 
long  years.  The  mine  owners  too  often  have  regarded  the  average 
miner  as  unreasonable,  and  likely  to  be  unruly  when  occasion  offered. 
The  miner  has  come  to  regard  the  average  owner  as  greedy  and  ready 
to  do  anything  which  will  take  advantage  of  him.  Long-continued 
conditions  on  this  basis  of  suspicion  make  the  question  one  of  great 
difficulty. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  if  the  men  should  be  sure  of  steady 
work,  or  fairly  steady  work,  they  could  well  afford,  perhaps,  to  take 
less  wages,  or  even  to  continue  on  the  present  basis  of  payment.  It  is 
insisted  by  many  that  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  in  the  week  at 
less  wages  than  they  are  now  receiving  would  make  the  miners  as 
prosperous  a  class  of  workmen  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
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Some  of  the  miners  have  testified  that  if  they  can  be  paid  by  honest 
weight  they  do  not  care  an3^thing  about  the  increase  of  wages.  They 
say  they  would  rather  work  nine  hours  a  day  with  a  decreased  wage 
than  on  the  old  basis. 

So  there  are  all  sorts  of  conflicting  statements  from  both  sides. 
Nevertheless,  considering  all  the  testimony  that  has  been  offered,  and 
weighing  it  as  carefully  and  as  impartially  as  I  can,  and  listening  to 
the  statements  of  operators,  miners,  capitalists,  bankers,  students,  and 
others — to  all  of  whom  I  am  grateful  for  their  generous  assistance — I 
can  not  help  feeling  that  there  are  certain  suggestions  that  are  reason- 
able and  just  in  the  premises. 

• 

SUGGESTIONS  THAT  SEEM  REASONABLE  AND  JUST. 

1.  That  the  anthracite  employees  should  organize  an  anthracite  coal 
miners'  union,  in  its  autonomy  to  be  independent  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  The  new  union  might,  of  course,  be  affiliated 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  affairs  relating  to  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  the  new  union  should  preserve  its  own  autonomy  and  be 
financially  responsible  for  its  agreements.  » 

2.  That,  considering  all  the  facts  relative  to  production,  cost  of  coal 
at  the  mines,  profits,  freight  traffic,  etc.,  it  would  be  reasonable  and 
just  for  the  operators  to  concede  at  once  ^  nine-hour  day,  but  that 
this  should  be  done  for  the  period  of  six  months  as  an  Experiment,  in 
order  to  test  the  influence  on  production,  with  the  guaranty  that  if 
production  is  not  materially  reduced  thereby  the  agreement  shall  be 
made  for  a  more  permanent  reduction  of  time. 

3.  That  under  a  new  organization  consisting  of  anthracite  employees 
there  shall  be  organized  a  joint  committee  on  conciliation,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  operators  and  of  the  new  union,  to  which  all 
grievances  as  they  arise  shall  be  referred  for  investigation,  and  that 
when  two-thirds  of  the  conunittee  reach  a  decision  that  decision  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  (For  pi*actical  illustration  see 
Appendix  H — *' Contract  of  bituminous  coal  miners  and  operators.") 

4.  That  the  first  duty  of  such  joint  board  of  conciliation  shall  be  to 
enter  upon  a  thorough  examination  and  investigation  of  all  conditions 
relative  to  mining  anthracite  coal,  to  question  of  weighing,  to  dis- 
cipline, to  wage  scales,  and  to  all  matters  that  now  form  the  burden 
of  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  both  operators  and  miners,  such 
investigation  or  examination  to  be  made  through  the  employment  of 
experts  to  be  selected  by  the  joint  committee,  the  results  of  such 
investigation  not  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  an  award  of  a  board 

f  arbitration,  but  as  verified  information  on  which  future  contracts 
n  be  made. 
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5.  That  whenever  pimiticable  and  where  mining  is  paid  for  by  the 
ton,  and  until  the  joint  committee  referred  to  shall  have  made  its 
report,  coal  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  ton  and  be  weighed  by  two  inspect- 
ors, one  representing  the  operators  and  one  representing  the  men, 
each  side  to  pa}'^  its  own  inspector. 

6.  That  there  shall  be  no  interference  with  nonunion  men. 

7.  That  whenever  practicable  collective  bargains  shall  be  made  rela- 
tive to  wages,  time,  and  other  conditions,  under  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  joint  committee  referred  to. 

The  proposition  has  been  made  that  with  the  experience  of  the  past 
the  operators,  in  agreement  with  the  miners,  might  establish  a  uniform 
or  fixed  percentage  of  deduction  from  all  coal  mined  as  representing, 
on  the  average,  the  impurities,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  every 
miner  would  know  that  a  certain  fixed  percentage  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  coal  mined  without  reference  to  its  purity;  that  such  a  rule, 
while  it  would  be  unfair  and  absurd  in  some  cases,  would  be  generous 
in  others,  and  thus  an  understanding  reached  which  would  avoid  all 
the  irritations  which  now  accompany  the  subject  of  weighing  and  the 
deduction  for  impurities.  The  question  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  crystallize  the  proposition  into  a  fixed  rule;  but 
it  may  be  worth  considemtion  by  a  joint  committee  such  as  has  been 
suggested. 

The  conclusions  stated  above,  Mr.  President,  seem  to  me,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  furnished  me,  to  be  reasonable 
and  just,  and  should  they  be  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  perhaps, 
here  and  there,  they  would  lead  to  a  more  peaceful  and  satisfactory 
condition  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions.  They  may  not  lead,  even  if 
adopted  fully,  to  perfect  peace  nor  to  the  millennium,  but  I  believe 
they  will  help  to  allay  irritation  and  reach  the  day  when  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  shall  be  governed  systematically  and  in  accordance  with 
greater  justice  and  higher  moral  principles  than  now  generally  prevail 
on  either  side. 

I  am,  Mr.  President,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cabrolx.  D.  Wright,  Commissioner. 

The  President. 


APPENDIX  A.— STATEMENT  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON 
COMPANY  SHOWING  POSITION  OF  THE  OPERATORS,  SEPTEMBER, 
1900. 

[Draft— not  completed  or  published.] 

The  following  statement  of  the  facts  regarding  the  present  labor 
disturbance  in  the  collieries  of  this  company  has  been  prepared  for  the 
information  of  parties  interested: 

The  present  strike  in  the  Wyoming  anthracite  coal  region,  where  the 
collieries  of  this  company  are  situated,  is  caused  solely  by  the  demands 
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of  an  association  calling  itself  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
This  association  has  never  been  known  in  the  anthracite  regions  until 
the  last  few  months.  It  is  an  organization  of  bituminous  coal  workers 
which  has  recently  had  considerable  success  in  raising  wages  paid  to 
such  workers  and  consequently  prices  charged  to  the  public  for  such 
coal.  Very  recently  its  organizers  came  into  the  anthracite  regions, 
where  there  were  no  expressions  of  discontent,  and  stirred  up  the 
present  strike^  with  the  purpose  of  securing  to  this  association  control 
of  the  entire  coal  business  of  the  country,  with  the  resulting  power  and 
profit. 

The  ostensible  ground  of  the  strike  is  failure  by  the  producers  to 
comply  with  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that 
there  shall  be  an  advance  in  the  scale  of  prices  which  has  been  in  force 
since  before  1880,  with  the  slight  changes  which  will  be  stated  below. 
The  Mine  Workers  have,  it  is  true,  alleged  some  other  grievances,  but 
it  will  be  shown  later  that  they  are  without  merit  and  have  no  appli- 
cation to  this  company. 

In  order  to  insure  safety  in  its  handling  and  also  the  use  of  a  quality 
suitable  for  work  the  practice  has  been  for  the  miners  to  buy  their 
powder  from  the  mine  owners.  The  price  at  which  the  powder  shall 
be  charged  to  the  miners  is  therefore  necessarily  an  element  in  fixing 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  them.  What  is  known  as  the  sliding-scale 
method  of  fixing  wages — namely,  relatively  to  the  price  of  coal  per 
ton — has  never  prevailed  in  the  Wyoming  region,  and  the  Mine 
Workers  now  demand  that  it  be  abolished  everywhere.  The  wages 
paid  by  this  company  have  always  been  a  fixed  sum  per  mine  ton  or 
carload  of  coal  mined,  without  regard  to  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
coal.  The  amount  of  this  mine  ton  was  originally  fixed  at  an  amount 
which  it  was  found  would  produce  2,240  pounds  of  merchantable  coal 
above  the  pea  or  three-quarter  inch  size.  It  has  been  somewhat 
reduced  as  the  smaller  sizes  have  become  merchantable,  thus  some- 
what decreavsing  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  produced  by  the  miner  as 
the  unit  of  payment.  When  payment  is  made  by  the  carload  this  mine 
ton  is  the  basis — the  payment  for  the  carload  Is  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  mine  tons  which  it  contains. 

If  the  coal  which  the  miner  sends  out  of  the  mine  contains  more 
than  an  average  amount  of  slate  or  other  stone  a  corresponding  deduc- 
tion is  made  from  the  gross  weight.  If  this  were  not  done  the  mine 
owner  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  for  mining  unmerchantable 
stone  as  merchantable  coal.  The  amounts  thus  "docked,"  as  it  is 
called,  are  determined  by  experienced  men  who  have  no  object  in  com- 
mitting injustice.  Any  complaints  regarding  their  decisions  in  indi- 
vidual instances  always  receive  prompt  attention.  The  amounts  thus 
deducted  from  the  gross  weight  of  the  coal  are  not  considerable  in  the 
aggregate.    In  1899  they  amounted  to  less  than  3  per  cent,  namely 

79  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined. 
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The  present  scale  of  wages  has  prevailed,  with  very  slight  changes, 
since  before  1880.  The  basis  was  originally  the  rate  to  be  paid  for 
the  top  vein  at  Carbondale,  which  now  stands  at  67  cents.  All  other 
mining  work  is  arranged  by  variations  in  that  rate  proportioned  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  mining.  The  scale  is  therefore  complicated  and 
varies  with  the  different  veins  and  the  different  collieries  according  to 
the  character  of  the  work.  The  average  result  is  shown  hereafter. 
In  addition  to  extracting  the  coal,  payment  is  made  to  the  miners  at 
fixed  rates  for  different  kinds  of  development  work.  As  already 
stated,  the  price  of  powder  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  scale  of  wages 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1880  it  was  fixed  at  $2.75  per  keg.  In  1889 
the  question  of  reducing  the  price  of  powder  and  readjusting  wages 
accordingly — as  has  been  done  in  the  Schuylkill  region — was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  miners  and  was  decided  in  the  negative.  In 
1893  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Substantially 
the  same  scale  of  wages  has  therefore  prevailed  since  1880.  The  vari- 
ations in  the  cost  of  powder  to  the  company  have  had  no  effect  upon 
the  wages  paid.  They  have  constantly  remained  the  same.  The  fact 
that  this  scale  of  wages  has  continued  in  force  so  long  without  dis- 
turbance indicates  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  the  miners. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  living  was  considerably  greater 
when  this  scale  of  wages  was  fixed  than  at  the  present  time,  so  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  was  less  than  at  present.  A  care- 
ful examination  shows  that  the  price  of  living  is  less  at  present  than 
it  has  averaged  during  the  past  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
profit  realized  from  the  business  was  greater  when  the  scale  of  wages 
was  fixed,  because  the  price  of  coal  was  higher  in  1880  than  it  has 
been  since  1881.  For  example,  the  average  price  at  tide  water  for  all 
sizes  in  1880  was  $3.73;  since  that  time  it  has  declined,  reaching  as  low 
figures  as  $2.71  in  1898;  at  present  it  is  $2.80  per  ton,  almost  $1  less 
than  it  was  when  the  scale  of  wages  was  fixed.  At  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  mining  has  increased  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  upper 
and  larger  veins  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  working  lower  and 
smaller  veins,  requiring  more  extensive  machinery  for  hoisting  and 
pumping  and  the  payment  of  higher  wages  relatively  to  the  amount 
of  coal  produced.  The  rates  of  royalty  paid  upon  leased 'coal  lands, 
also,  have  increased,  and  latterly  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  price  of  materials.  The  fact  that  the  cost  of  powder  to  the  com- 
pany has  fallen  has  somewhat  offset  those  charges.  But  the  effect  of 
these  conditions  is  likely  to  continue  and  increase. 

During  all  this  time,  since  1880,  wages  have  never  been  reduced,  but, 
as  already  said,  have  constantly  continued  the  same.  A  very  thorough 
examination  was  made  regarding  wages  for  the  year  1899  in  the  Wyo- 
ming region  generally,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average  daily  net 
earnings  of  the  miners  had  been  $2.85;  that  80  per  cent  of  the  miners 
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employed  by  this  company  had  earned  more  than  $500  net  during-  the 
year,  and  that  the  average  for  all  was  considerably  above  that  suni. 
This  is  over  and  above  payments  for  powder  and  the  estimated  amount 
paid  by  miners  to  laborers  employed  by  them  to  load  the  cars.     The 
employment  of  these  laborers  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  miners  do 
not  load  the  cars  themselves.     When  working  at  full  time  the  miner 
does  not  remain  underground  more  than  six  to  seven  hours,  and  his 
laborer  loads  the  coal  which  the  miner  has  blasted  down  in  that  time. 
The  wages  thus  earned  were  quite  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  to  similar 
classes  of  labor,  and  were  higher  than  the  average  earnings  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  country  engaged  in  manufacturing,  which  average 
was  placed  by  the  last  census  at  $445.     As  regards  labor  other  than 
the  miners,  the  wages  vary  considerably  with  the  character  of  the 
work  and  of  the  laborers.     The  company  has  always  paid  the  full  cur- 
rent rates.     At  present  the  wages  paid  to  ordinary  unskilled  laborers 
are  $1.69  per  day. 

During  the  present  year  emplo3^ment  has  been  more  steady  and  the 
aggregate  of  wages  paid  larger  than  usual.  One  of  the  present  active 
members  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  who  has  been  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  company,  has  earned  daily  wages  during  the  eight  months 
of  the  present  year  of  $3.96  and  an  aggregate  of  $812.62  over  and 
above  all  expenses.  His  dockage  amounted  to  but  sixty-eight  one- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  coal  which  he  mined.  The  pay  rolls  of 
the  company  for  last  August,  covering  all  its  collieries,  show  that  the 
average  rate  of  net  daily  earnings  of  the  miners  was  $2.61;  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  was  17i,  and  the  average  net  earnings  during 
the  month  were  $45.01.   • 

The  profits  of  the  company's  business  genemlly  are  no  greater  now 
than  when  the  scale  of  wages  was  fixed  in  1880.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  five  years  1880-1884  the  average  net  earnings  were  8.65 
per  cent  upon  the  capital,  while  during  the  five  years  1895-1899  they 
were  but  6.55  per  cent.  While  wages  have  been  thus  constant,  busi- 
ness conditions  have  compelled  the  compan}"  to  reduce,  and  at  times  to 
pass,  its  dividends.  Its  present  rate  of  dividend  is  5  per  cent,  making 
the  total  payment  on  that  account  $1,750,000,  while  it  pays  out  annu- 
ally in  wages  of  all  kinds  about  $10,500,000. 

Under  these  conditions  the  United  Mine  Workers  demand  an  in- 
crease in  the  wages,  which,  as  already  stated,  have  prevailed  for  twenty 
years  past.  The  increase  is  demanded  upon  every  species  of  work 
connected  with  mining,  and  its  result  would  amount  to  an  increase  of 
about  70  per  cent  over  the  present  rates.  In  the  case  of  this  company, 
it  annually  pays  out  in  wages  at  the  mines  al>out  $5,000,000,  so  that 
the  increase  demanded  would  be  $3,500,000,  or  10  per  cent  upon  the 
'>mpany's  capital  stock  and  considerably  more  than  its  present  earn- 
\     Capitalized  at  5  per  cent,  the  company's  dividend  rate,  this 
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would  amount  to  $70,000,000,  or  twice  the  capital  of  the  company. 
It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  demand  as  this  can  not  safely  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  but  must  be  met  by  those  who  are  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  company's  property.  The  result  of  compliance  there- 
with would  necessarily  be  not  only  to  absorb  more  than  the  company's 
net  earnings,  but  also  to  greatly  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public. 

In  justification  of  this  startling  demand  the  Mine  Workers  allege 
increase  in  cost  of  living  and  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  and  excess- 
ive profits  realized  from  the  business.  These  assertions  are  made 
generally  without  the  support  of  any  facts  or  figures.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  claim  regarding  the  cost  of 
living;  that  the  price  of  coal  has  fallen,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
business  are  very  moderate.  The  Mine  Workers  also  rely  upon  an 
increase  in  wages  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions.  The  facts  are  that 
in  those  regions  the  miners'  wages  were  reduced  during  periods  of 
commercial  depression  and  have  recently  been  approximately  restored, 
but  in  general  are  not  yet  equal  to  those  paid  in  the  anthracite 
regions.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  never  been  any  reduction  in  the 
anthmcite  regions,  the  suggestion  is  without  force. 

The  matter  of  the  charge  for  powder  upon  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid  has  been  already  explained.  It  has  always  been  an  element  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  Mine  Workers  urge  that  the  price  of  powder 
shall  ))e  reduced  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  per  keg,  making  a  diflference  of 
$1.25  upon  each  keg.  As  a  keg  of  powder  is  on  an  average  suflBcient 
for  15  tons  of  coal,  this  would  mean  an  advance  of  8^  cents  paid  to  the 
miner  upon  each  ton  of  coal;  cost  of  production  would  be  increased 
by  that  amount.  This  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  merely  an 
element  in  the  general  demand  for  increased  wages.  The  so-called 
matter  of  dockage  has  been  already  explained.  In  that  connection  it 
should  be  said  that  the  Mine  Workers  demand  that  wages  shall  be 
based  not  upon  a  ton  of  merchantable  coal  but  upon  a  ton  sent  out  by 
the  miner,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  coal  or  refuse,  and  subject  to 
no  deduction  or  ''dockage"  save  by  agreement  between  a  representa- 
tive of  the  company  and  an  independent  representative  of  the  miners. 
This,  of  course,  is  another  element  in  the  demand  for  increased  wages. 
Such  a  system  would  impose  upon  the  mine  owner,  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  to  deduction  by  the  miners'  representative,  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  whatever  worthless  rubbish  might  be  loaded  into  the 
cars. 

One  very  significant  feature  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  demand 
is  that  there  shall  be  no  favoritism,  and  "  that  no  miner  shall  at  any 
time  have  more  than  one  breast,  gangway,  or  working  place,  and 
shall  not  get  more  than  an  equal  share  of  cars  for  "work."  The  object 
of  this  is,  of  course,  to  place  all  miners  on  an  equality;  the  skillful 
and  the  unskilled  are  to  be  treated  alike. 
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The  United  Mine  Workers  demand  that  the  company  store  and  the 
company  doctor  shall  be  abolished.  This  company  has  had  no  such 
features,  certainly  for  the  last  thirty  years;  there  are  very  few  such 
stores  anywhere  in  the  region,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  miners 
whether  to  deal  with  them.  These  suggestions  are  therefore  mis- 
leading generally  and,  so  far  as  this  company  is  concerned,  are  wholly 
without  application.  The  Mine  Workers  demand  also  compliance 
with  the  State  law  providing  that  all  industrial  concerns  shall  pay 
their  employees  semimonthly,  and  in  cash.  This  company  always 
pays  its  employees  in  cash.  Payment  is  made  monthly,  on  precisely 
the  same  day  in  the  month  at  each  colliery.  The  miners  have  never 
exprea^^ed  a  desire  for  semimonthly  payments,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  frequently  requested  that  the  monthly  system  be  continued. 
Inasmuch  as  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  at  the  collieries  is  very 
large,  aggregating  over  $400,000  per  month,  the  monthly  system  is 
more  convenient,  and  has  been  continued  in  the  absence  of  any  objec- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  miners  or  any  request  upon  their  part  that 
the  semimonthly  system  be  adopted. 

The  company  has  received  no  conmiunications  whatever  from  its 
own  employees  with  reference  to  the  matters  of  which  the  United 
Mine  Workers  complain.  Within  the  last  month  it  received  two 
printed  circulars  suggesting  numerous  changes  in  the  direction  of 
increase  of  wages,  the  effect  of  which  has  already  been  stated,  signed 
by  individuals  unknown  to  it,  and  not  even  stating  what  official  posi- 
tion, if  any,  they  claimed  to  hold  among  the  Mine  Workers.  The 
foregoing  facts  show  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  yield  to  such 
demands.  Upon  September  12,  1900,  at  4.42  p.  m.,  it  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  signed  "John  Mitchell,  president;  W.  B. 
Wilson,  secretary  and  treasurer  United  Mine  Workers  of  America," 
proposing  that ''the  whole  question  of  wages  and  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  be  submitted  to  arbitration."  A  communication 
from  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  newspapers  states  that  forty-eight  minutes 
afterwards — namely,  at  5.30  p.  m.  of  that  day — the  present  strike  was 
ordered.  The  company  always  confers  with  its  own  employees,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  and  in  whatever  branch  of  its  service, 
with  reference  to  any  suggestions  which  they  desire  to  make.  This  it 
expects  to  contmue  to  do,  but  it  has  had  no  such  opportunity  so  far  as 
concerns  the  matters  now  involved.  So  far  as  it  is  aware,  its 
employees  have  for  the  most  part  been  deterred  from  work  not  by 
any  dissatisfaction  regarding  the  scale  of  wages,  but  by  indisposition 
to  be  subjected  to  the  abuse  and  ill-treatment  to  which  an  independent 
stand  in  the  matter  would  expose  them. 

In  conclusion  it  hiay  be  said  that  the  company  has  for  the  past 
twenty  years  paid  to  it*  employees  at  the  collieries  wages  which  have 
never  varied  with  the  fluctuations  in  its  business;  which  compare 
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favorably  with  wages  paid  for  similar  labor,  and  which  have  been 
mutually  satisfactory.  In  these  circumstances,  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  an  association  originating  elsewhere  and  in  a  different  indus- 
try, have  come  in  to  arouse  discontent  by  putting  forth  demands  which 
have  no  warrant  in  present  business  conditions  and  which  are  so 
extravagant  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  grant  them.  While  the  Mine 
Workers  are  permitted  to  combine  to  raise  the  cost  of  production,  the 
mine  owners  are  prohibited  by  law  from  combining  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  product  accordingly.  The  object  of  the  Mine  Workers  is  to 
obtain  control  of  the  entire  coal  production  of  the  country.  The  pres- 
ent onslaught  upon  a  great  industry  where  those  concerned  were  all  at 
peace  is  but  a  slight  indication  of  what  would  follow  from  such  a 
gigantic  combination  of  power.  No  organization  in  the  country  would 
approach  in  power  one  having  absolute  control  over  its  fuel  supply, 
and  none  could  be  so  destructive  of  its  industrial  independence  and 
prosperity. 


APPENDIX  B.— OOBBESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MB.  JOHN  MITOH- 
ELL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  MINE  WOBEEBS  OF  AMEBICA, 
AND  MB.  OLTPHANT,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  DELAWABE  AND 
HT7DS0N  COMPANY,  BELATIVE  TO  PBOPOSED  CONFEBENCE  IN 
MABOH,   1901. 

Office  op  the  President, 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company, 

New  York^  March  6, 1901. 
John  Mitchell,  Esq., 

President  United  Mme  Workers  of  America^ 

Indiana/polis^  Ind. 
Dear  Sir:  Upon  February  15,  1901,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
yourself  reading  as  follows: 

"Would  you  kindly  wire  if  your  company  will  participate  in  a 
joint  conference  with  anthracite  miners  during  the  month  of  March 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  scale  of  wages  for  period  which 
would  be  mutually  agreeable  to  operators  and  miners?  A  reply  would 
oblige." 
Upon  the  next  day  I  answered  said  telegram  as  follows: 
"I  understood  that  matter  of  wages  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  last 
October,  and  we  have  no  present  intention  of  departing  from  the 
arrangements  then  made.  I  therefore  see  no  object  in  the  conference 
which  you  suggest,  even  if  that  method  of  procedure  were  desirable, 
which  seems  very  doubtful." 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  yourself  dated  February  26, 
1901,  stating  that  it  is  addressed  to  me  ''for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
your  company  to  be  represented  at  a  joint  conference  of  mine  workers 
and  mine  owners  which  has  been  called  to  meet  at  Hazleton,  Pa., 
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on  March  15."  You  do  not  state  by  whom  this  joint  conference  has 
been  called,  and  I  am  unable  to  leam  of  any  mine  owners  who  fa&ve 
participated  in  calling  the  same.  My  dispatch  above  set  forth  indi- 
cated that,  so  far  as  this  company  was  concerned,  I  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  call  such  a  conference. 

As  the  result  of  the  strike  of  last  October  wages  were  increased  10 
per  cent,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  price  of  powder  was  reduced, 
and  these  arrangements  were  accepted  as  satisfactory.     This  company 
has  no  intention  of  departing  from  them.     It  therefore  seems  unnec- 
essary to  have  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their  duration 
to  ''a  definite  and  specified  length  of  time,"  as  you  suggest  in  your 
letter.     As  regards  the  grievances  concerning  other  matters,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  were  asserted  to  exist,  they  were  in  great  part 
without  application  to  the  business  of  the  company  and  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  a  lack  of  familiarity  therewith.     So  far  as  they  had  such 
application  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  company  with  its  own 
employees  and  adjusted  with  them  in  such  manner  as  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned  seemed  to  render  practicable.     This  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  constant  pi*actice  of  the  company  to  confer  with 
its  own  employees  and  make  every  possible  effort  to  meet  their  views 
regarding  questions  affecting  its  business. 

I  note  the  favorable  views  which  you  express  in  regard  to  the  cliar- 
acter  and  effect  of  your  organization  and  have  given  them  the  consid- 
eration which  your  letter  requests,  but  do  not  think  it  would  be  useful 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  they  are  well  founded.  Such 
expressions  of  opinion  as  I  have  heard  from  bituminous  operators  lead 
me  to  think  that  your  views  are  not  shared  by  the  other  parties  to  the 
'' annual  agreements'"  of  which  you  speak.  As  regards  our  own  expe- 
rience, since  the  general  strike  of  last  October  was  settled  by  an 
arrangement  which  was  understood  to  be  generally  satisfactory  cer- 
tainly local  strikes  have  been  more  numerous  than  before.  ' 

I  note  also  the  statement  that  your  motive  is  ''of  obtaining  fair 
wages  and  equitable  conditions  of  employment  for  mine  employees,  as 
well  as  reasonable  profits  for  those  who  have  their  money  invested  in 
coal  properties."  These  are,  of  course,  the  fundamental  results  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  have  always  been  directed  the  efforts  and  the 
ability  both  of  those  who  are'  employed  in  the  business  of  this  com- 
pany and  of  those  who  have  the  property  intrusted  to  their  care. 
They  are  worked  out  by  constant  conference  among  the  employees  and 
officers  of  every  kind.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  interests  of  the 
employees  have  suffered.  During  the  3^ear  1900  this  company  paid 
out  in  wages  of  all  kinds  about  $10,600,000,  while  it  distributed  among 
its  stockholders  $1,750,000.  These  payments  on  each  account  will 
probably  be  larger  during  the  present  year. 

This  is  the  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  company  which  \& 
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contemplated  and  established  by  the  law.  As  at  present  advised,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  improved  by  entering  into  arrangements 
which  do  not  have  the  legal  quality  of  agreements  or  contracts  as  you 
describe  them,  and  the  terms  of  which  would  be  settled  by  parties 
having  little  acquaintance  with  the  mining  operations  of  this  company 
and  practically  none  with  its  affairs  generally.  I  think  that  experience 
has  shown  that  conferences  such  as  you  suggest  are  apt  to  lead  to 
excessive  demands,  based  largely  upon  failure  to  appreciate  the  com- 
plicated facts  and  relations  which  go  to  make  up  any  large  industry; 
that  the  excitement  which  they  produce  renders  recession  from  such 
demands  very  difScult;  that  disturbances  are  apt  to  follow  which 
are  injurious  to  the  properties  concerned,  but  are  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate in  their  effects  upon  the  employees  and  upon  the  public,  which 
not  infrequently  is  the  greatest  sufferer;  that  after  such  disturbances 
have  passed  away,  if  the  losses  which  they  have  caused  be  compared 
with  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  been  of  little  or  no  advantage,  and  that  any  readjustments 
which  have  resulted  have  no  binding  or  continuing  force,  but,  like  the 
conduct  of  the  industry  generally,  are  necessarily  controlled  by  the 
general  laws,  compliance  with  which  can  alone  make  any  business 
successful. 

I  have  written  thus  at  length  because  I  desired  to  answer  your  let- 
ter in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  to  indicate  why  1  answered 
your  dispatch  with  the  statement  that  I  did  not  deem  the  general  con- 
ference suggested  to  be  desirable,  and  now  that,  as  you  say,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  called,  why  it  does  not  seem  to  me  judicious  or 
proper  to  take  part  therein.  So  far  as  concerns  conferences  with  its 
own  employees  in  any  branch  of  its  service  regarding  questions  of 
mutual  concern,  I  may  again  say  that  the  ofBcers  of  the  company  are 
and  will  be  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  therefor. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


9 
Pre8idenL 


APPENDIX  0.— OOBBESPONDENOE  BETWEEN  UNITED  MINE 
WOBKEBS  OF  AMEBIC  A  AND  OPEBATOBS;  LETTEBS  AND  TELE- 
GBAMS;  OPEBATOBS'  CLAIMS. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  was  an  organization  of  bituminous  coal  miners.  About 
1899  they  sent  emissaries  into  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  began 
the  organization  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners. 

In  1900  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  maugurate  a  strike. 
The  strike  was  settled  by  the  operators  agreeing  to  make  a  10  per 
cent  advance  in  wages.    This  agreement  abolished  the  slidmg  scale, 
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which  had  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions 
for  many  years.  Under  this  sliding  scale  the  wages  of  the  miners  were^ 
regulated  by  the  market  price  of  coal. 

In  April,  1901,  the  operators  agreed  to  continue  the  advance  rate 
of  wages  until  April,  1902. 

Under  date  of  Febiniary  14,  1902,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  a  letter  dated  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  invited  the  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads  and  coal  companies  operating  in  the  anthracite 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  to  ''a  joint  conference  of  operators  and 
miners  on  March  12,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  object  of  the  conference  to 
be  the  formation  of  a  wage  scale  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 1903, 
and  ending  March  31,  1903." 

The  presidents  of  the  various  coal  companies  promptly  replied  to 
this  letter.  The  replies  were  all  addressed  to  John  MitcheU,  presi- 
dent, and  others,  at  Indianapolis,  and  are  as  follows: 

MR.  BAER'S  LETTER. 

Philadelphla,  F^tmmry  18^  1902. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
February  14,  from  Indianapolis,  inviting  this  company  to  be  repre- 
sented at  a  joint  conference  of  operators  and  miners  on  March  12,  the 
object  of  the  conference  to  be  the  formation  of  a  wage  scale  for  the 
year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  and  ending  March  31,  1903,  and  in 
which  you  express  the  hope  "that  the  methods  employed  by  the 
miners'  organization  in  adjusting  the  wage  scale  in  all  districts  where 
it  is  recognized  and  contracted  with  will  commend  themselves  to  us." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  companies  I  represent  it  is  impracticable  to 
form  a  wage  scale  for  the  whole  anthracite  region.  The  mining  of 
anthracite  coal  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  bituminous  coal.  How 
far  success  has  attended  your  organization  in  creating  a  uniform  scale 
of  wages  in  the  bituminous  regions  satisfactory  to  all  the  interests 
concerned  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  but  the 
dissimilarity  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  mining  is  so  great 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  any  success  attending  the  creation  of  a 
uniform  wage  scale  in  the  bituminous  region  could  be  repeated  in  the 
anthracite  fields.  Elach  colliery  in  the  anthracite  regions,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  veins,  their  pitch,  water  conditions, 
depth,  and  quality  of  coal,  and  its  accompanying  impurities  (which 
vary  in  each  colliery,  sometimes  amounting  to  2  tons  of  refuse  to 
1  ton  of  merchantable  coal),  is  a  problem  by  itself,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  create  a  scale  of  wages  covering  the  whole  anthracite  field 
which  will  be  just  to  the  operators  and  to  the  mine  workers. 

The  distinction  between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines  is 
recognized  in  the  Pennsylvania  laws  regulating  mining,  which  have 
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been  enacted  primarily  at  the  solicitation  of  the  mine  workers.  Spe- 
cial laws  are  created  for  each.  In  the  anthracite  iSeld  a  bitmninous 
coal  miner  can  not  be  employed,  no  matter  what  his  skill.  The  act  of 
1889  in  express  terms  requires  an  examination  of  all  persons  who 
desire  to  be  employed  as  miners  in  their  respective  districts  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  and  only  when  such  person  has  received  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  examining  board  can  he  be  employed  as  a  miner.  The 
law  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  pei*sons  employed  in  an  anthra- 
cite mine  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  so  drastic  is  this 
legislation  that  every  person  applying  for  a  certificate  entitling  him 
to  be  employed  as  a  miner  is  required  to  produce  evidence  of  having 
had ''  not  less  than  two  years'  practical  experience  as  a  mine  laborer" — 
that  is,  a  mine  laborer  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

This  company  does  not  favor  the  plan  of  having  its  relations  with 
the  miners  disturbed  every  year.  The  proposition  to  unsettle  all  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  various  anthracite  districts  each  year  by  hold- 
ing a  conference  between  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  anthracite 
mining  and  can  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  varying  con- 
ditions at  each  colliery,  is  so  unbusinesslike  that  no  one  charged  with 
the  grave  responsibility  of  conducting  industrial  enterprises  can  safely 
give  countenance  to  it. 

We  will  always  receive  and  consider  every  application  of  the  men 
in  our  employ.  We  will  endeavor  to  correct  every  abuse,  to  right 
every  wrong,  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  them,  and  to  give  to  every 
man  a  fair  compensation  for  the  work  he  performs.  Beyond  this  we 
can  not  go. 

The  experience  in  the  past  year  has  not  been  satisfactory.  There 
can  not  be  two  masters  in  the  management  of  business.  The  objection 
to  your  proposition  is  not  alone  the  impracticability  of  forming  a  uni- 
form scale  of  wages,  but  it  is  to  the  divided  allegiance  it  creates.  Disci- 
pline is  essential  in  the  conduct  of  all  business.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
in  mining  operations,  where  the  disobedience  of  one  man  may  endanger 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow-workmen.  You  can  not  have  disci- 
pline when  the  employee  disregards  and  disobeys  the  reasonable  orders 
and  directions  in  the  conduct  of  business  of  his  superior  officer,  relying 
upon  some  outside  power  to  sustain  him.  Two  or  three  unreasonable 
men  can,  because  of  this  divided  allegiance,  stop  the  operations  of  a 
colliery  in  the  belief  that  their  organization  will  support  them,  whether 
right  or  wrong. 

Your  organizations  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  decrees,  and 
thereby  insure  discipline,  and  we  have  no  power  to  maintain  discipline 
except  the  power  to  discharge.  The  moment  we  exercise  this  power 
we  would  be  subjected  to  an  inquisitorial  and  ineffective  supervision, 
without  any  certainty  as  to  how  or  when  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  a 
righteous  decision  or  to  enforce  that  decision  when  reached. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  the  results  of  last  year's  operations  shows  that 
the  eflSciency  of  our  own  mines  has  decreased  1,000,000  tons,  becaase 
the  contract  miners  have  worked  only  four  and  one-half  to  six  hours  a 
day.  The  number  of  tons  produced  by  each  miner  has  decreased  from 
11  to  17  per  cent.  The  average  shows  a  decrease  of  about  12i  per 
cent.  This  has  added  an  increased  burden  on  the  company  and  a  loss 
of  wages  to  the  workers. 

With  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  labor  organizations  in  all  honest 
efforts  to  better  the  welfare  and  condition  of  the  working  classes,  we 
respectfully  decline  to  join  in  any  conference  for  the  formation  of  a 
wage  scale  for  the  next  year. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  F.  Baer, 

PresidenL 

MR.  TRUESDALE'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  February  18^  1902. 

Dear  Sirs:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  conununication 
of  the  14th  instant,  asking  this  company  to  be  represented  at  a  joint 
conference  of  operators  and  miners  to  be  held  on  March  12,  at 
Scranton,  Pa. 

In  reply,  beg  to  state  that  it  is  not  the  present  intention  of  this  com- 
pany to  be  represented  at  such  conference,  if  held. 

The  policy  and  practice  of  this  company  is,  and  always  has  been,  to 
deal  directly  with  all  classes  of  its  employees  through  committees  or 
other  representatives  of  them  duly  accredited  as  such  and  also  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  on  all  questions  concerning  wages,  hours  of 
service,  and  other  conditions  pertaining  to  their  employment. 

No  good  or  convincing  reason  has  ever  been  given,  nor  does  the 
management  of  this  company  conceive  of  any  that  can  be,  why  the 
employees  in  or  about  its  mines  should  ask  to  have  their  wage  matters 
singled  out  and  handled  in  the  radically  different  way  suggested  from 
that  fixed  by  the  company  in  dealing  with  all  other  classes  of  its 
employees. 

The  situation  and  conditions  vary  so  widely  as  respects  the  raining 
of  anthracite  coal  in  the  different  fields,  the  several  districts  of  each 
field,  in  the  different  mines  in  each  district,  and  in  the  numerous  veins 
of  coal  in  each  mine  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  during  the  years 
of  experience  in  mining  anthracite  coal  to  establish  a  great  variety  of 
rates  of  wages  and  allowances  of  different  kinds  in  order  to  adjust 
the  wages  equitably  as  between  men  working  under  these  varying 
conditions. 

It  must  be  manifest,  therefore,  to  anyone  familiar  with  these  con- 
ditions and  the  practice  that  has  grown  up  under  them,  that  it  is 
"entirely  impracticable  to  adjust  these  wage  questions  in  the  anthracite 
"igions  in  any  general  convention  or  mass  meeting  comix)6ed  of  all  the 
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mine  owners  in  the  anthracite  fields  and  representatives  of  all  their 
employees,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  as  heretofore,  i.  e.,  direct 
between  employer  and  employee. 

As  far  as  we  are  at  present  advised  by  any  of  our  men  working  in 
or  about  our  mines,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  their  present  rates  of 
wages,  their  hours  of  work,  and  the  general  conditions  under  which 
they  perform  their  work  for  us.  They  are  prosperous,  contented,  and 
we  believe  recognize  that  they  have  been  fairly  and  equitably  dealt 
with  on  all  questions  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
management  by  representatives  acting  in  their  behalf. 

This  company  must  therefore  decline  to  depart  from  its  settled 
policy  in  dealing  with  its  employees,  and  put  itself  in  a  position  with 
respect  to  its  mine  employees  where  it  may  at  any  time  involve  itself 
in  the  ti*oubles  or  misundei*standings  of  other  anthracite  mine  owners 
who  may  not  deal  with  their  employees  in  the  same  broad,  liberal  spirit 
as  has  always  characterized  the  transactions  of  this  company  with  its 
employees  in  every  department. 

Respectfully,  W.  H.  Tbuesdale, 

President. 

MR.  THOMASES  LETTER. 

New  York,  Fehrmry  W,  1902. 

Dear  Sibs:  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  13th, 
requesting  our  presence  at  a  conference  of  operators  and  members  of 
your  association  at  Scranton  on  March  12,  and  referring  further  to 
statements  in  your  letter,  two  of  which  should  be  promptly  corrected, 
viz: 

You  state  that  "As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  verbal  contract 
entered  into  between  you,  representing  the  coal  operators,  and  the 
committee  representing  the  anthracite  mine  workers  will  expire,  and 
believing  it  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  all  parties  at  interest  to  pre- 
serve harmonious  business  relations  and  industrial  tranquillity  by,  if 
possible,  more  fully  determining  the  wages  which  should  be  paid  and 
the  conditions  of  employment  which  should  obtain  in  the  anthracite 
field,  we  have  been  delegated  by  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  to  write  you  and  the  pi*esidents  of  other  coal-carrying 
railroads  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  ascertaining  if  you  would  join 
us  in  arranging  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
coal  interests  and  representatives  of  the  mine  workers,  to  discuss  and 
agree  upon  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  and 
ending  March  31,  1903." 

If  you  will  recall  what  passed  at  the  interview  between  you  and  me 
last  year,  you  can  not  fail  to  recollect  that  no  contract  was  entered 
into,  as  well  as  my  distinct,  positive,  and  unequivocal  statement  to  the 
effect  that  1  represented  no  interests  whatever  other  than  those  con- 
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trolled  by  the  Erie  Company,  and  that  I  did  not  represent  nor 
to  act  for  other  than  the  coal  companies  controlled  by  the  Erie.  Tbat 
other  companies  did  finally  take  similar  action  to  the  Erie,  and  con- 
tinue the  rate  of  wages  then  in  effect,  is  quite  true,  but  that  I  entered 
into  any  arrangement  with  you  to  that  effect  is  incorrect. 

You  further  state  that  "You  will,  no  doubt,  recall  that  during  our 
last  conference  the  hope  was  held  out  by  you  that,  if  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  field  permitted,  there  was  a  probability  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  mine  owners  considering  favorably  our  proposition  for  a 
general  joint  conference." 

Recalling  what  passed  at  that  interview  and  your  claim  at  that  time 
to  the  recognition  for  which  you  are  now  asking,  I  distinctly  stated 
that  confidence  was  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  an  association  such  as  you  represented  could  assume  to 
at  once  enjoy  that  confidence  and  respect  upon  which  all  business 
understandings  must  necessarily  be  based;  that  if  longer  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  your  association  should  shot^ 
that  it  was  entitled  to  such  confidence,  that  would  be  a  matter  for 
future  consideration. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have,  during  the  past  year,  carefully  observed 
the  workings  in  the  anthracite  field  of  your  association,  which  claims 
to  control  and  number  in  its  membership  a  large  majority  of  the 
anthracite  miners. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  result  of  these  observations  and  the  experi- 
ences of  the  companies  which  I  represent  has  not  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  conference  and  the  inauguration  of  the  methods  you  now  propose 
would  be  at  all  beneficial  to  either  our  companies  or  the  employees. 
So  far,  the  apparent  effect  of  your  association  has  been  that  at  no  time 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  a  greater  spirit  of  unrest  and  agitation 
prevailed  among  the  anthracite  miners  than  has  existed  during  the 
past  year.     Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  wages,  the  fair  treatment 
that  has  been  accorded,  the  patient  and  friendly  disposition  manifested 
toward  the  various  committees,  the  depreciation  in  the  quantity  of 
work  produced  per  man  has  amounted  to  about  12  per  cent,  and  from 
April  to  October  1  there  have  been  no  less  than  102  interruptions  of 
work  occasioned  by  unwarranted  demands  and  agitation  by  members 
of  3'our  association,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  over  900  days'  work  and  over 
600,000  tons  of  production;   most  of  them  were  brought  about  by 
unwarranted  causes,  and  there  has  been  an  apparent  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  element  to  keep  the  whole  territory  in  a  condition 
of  unrest,  a  condition  that  is  certainly  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  corporations  or  the  employees.     In  some  cases  mines  have 
been  closed  for  long  periods,  and  some  of  them  are  still  closed,  because 
the  members  of  your  association  decline  to  allow  men  not  belonging 
to  that  organization  to  work  in  the  same  mine.     Not  only  that,  but  in 
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many  of  the  mines  the  drivers  have,  at  different  times,  declined  to 
deliver  cars  to  nonmembers  of  your  association. 

It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  a  man  to  labor,  and  this  without  regard 
to  nationality,  creed,  or  association.  To  seek  to  prevent  it  is  a  crime, 
and  we  can  not,  even  by  implication,  sanction  such  a  course. 

The  business  of  mining  anthracite  coal  is  entirely  different  and  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  bituminous,  and  no  common  practice  can  succeed. 
As  a  result  of  the  experience  of  years,  different  methods  and  different 
prices  have  obtained,  not  only  in  the  different  regions,  but  in  the  dif- 
ferent mines  as  well,  and  to  undertake  to  change  those  or  to  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  condition  approaching  uniformity  is  impossible.  Any 
agreement  would  necessarily  have  to  be  of  the  broadest  and  most  indefi- 
nite character  on  account  of  the  varying  conditions.  The  inteipretation 
of  such  a  general  agreement  would  result  in  endless  strife,  ill-feeling, 
and  petty  strikes.  Were  the  association  in  the  anthracite  region  com- 
posed entirely  of  English-speaking  adults,  dealing  with  them  would  be 
an  entirely  different  question  from  what  is  to-day  presented,  when  over 
twenty  different  nationalities,  speaking  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  differ- 
ent languages  mid  dialects,  are  involved,  and  when  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  is  composed  of  boys  and  youths  under 
21.  We  believe  it  impossible  for  any  association  to  so  control  or  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  for  them  as  a  whole  that  will  have  beneficial 
results. 

It  is  no  concern  of  this  company  whether  the  men  belong  to  an  asso- 
ciation or  not.  It  is  their  inalienable  right  to  take  either  course  that 
they  may  deem  for  their  best  interests;  nor  ought  we  to  be  asked,  in 
view  of  the  grave  responsibilities  resting  upon  us,  to  consent  to  join 
with  persons  not  in  our  employ  in  making  general  laws  applying  not 
only  to  our  districts  but  to  others  and  affecting  as  well  large  numbers 
of  persons  not  belonging  to  your  association. 

You  now  ask  this  company  to  join  the  representatives  of  other 
anthracite  coal  interests  and  a  representative  of  the  Mine  Workers  to 
formulate  a  scale  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  which  shall 
govern  the  coming  year. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  impracticable,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
companies  represented,  no  less  than  tliose  of  the  miners  themselves, 
render  impracticable  any  such  efforts.  This  company  prefers  to  deal 
with  its  own  employees.  It  is  prepared  to  pay  them  the  highest  wages 
in  force  for  similar  work;  to  accord  them  fair,  considerate,  and  libeml 
treatment;  to  listen  patiently  and  to  endeavor  to  the  utmost  extent  to 
remedy  any  injustice  of  which  they  may  complain,  and  in  every  man- 
ner within  our  power  to  make  pleasant,  profitable,  and  permanent  the 
relations  between  us.  Such  is  the  course  that  for  over  fifty  years  it 
has  pursued  in  dealing  with  its  employees,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
past  have  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  position.    There  would 
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seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  now  departing  from  this  comae 
and  proceeding  on  new  and  untried  lines,  especially  in  view  of  th** 
experiences  of  the  past  year,  which,  to  our  mind,  demonstrated  the 
impracticability  of  what  you  propose. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  B.  Thomas. 

MR.  FOWLER'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  Fdmiai^  SO^  190B. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  14th  instant, 
addressed  to  me  as  president  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railway  Company.  That  company  operates  no  coal  mines,  but  I 
assume  that  you  have  invited  me  to  attend  the  conference  you  propose 
calling  at  Scranton,  because  I  am  president  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  both  engaged  in 
mining  anthracite  coal  and  whose  product  is  shipped  over  the  lines  of 
the  railway  company  named. 

In  reply  I  desire  to  state  that  the  collieries  operated  by  the  com 
panics  named  differ  so  widely  in  their  character  and  the  conditions 
of  work  vary  so  greatly  that  even  a  conference  of  the  men  emploved 
in  all  our  collieries,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  conditions  of  work 
and  wages  of  the  employees  in  each  individual  colliery,  would  be 
impracticable. 

At  present  there  are  no  differences  between  our  companies  and  the 
employees;  but  should  any  arise,  the  only  practical  method  of  settle- 
ment is  by  discussion  by  the  men  themselves  with  the  immediate  super- 
intendent; that  failing,  the  executive  officers  of  the  companies  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  up  any  matter  in  dispute  and,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  adjust  it  fairly. 

This  being  my  view,  you  will  see  that  it  would  be  futile  to  discuss 

any  such  questions  as  3'ou  indicate  may  be  brought  up  by  you  at  your 

convention  with  those  whom  we  do  not  recognize  as  representative  of 

our  men,  nor  even  conversant  with  the  subject  you  propose  to  discuss. 

Believe  me,  very  trulj^  yours, 

T.  P.  Fowler. 

MR.  WALTER'S  LETTER. 

New  York,  Febr^uary  SO,  1902, 
Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  14th 
instant,  inviting  this  company  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Scran- 
ton with  representatives  of  your  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing a  wage  schedule  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  and 
ending  March  31,  1903. 

The  proposition  you  submit  is  not  one  we  can  entertain,  as  the  mat- 
ters which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss,  it  seems  to  us,  are  those  which  we 
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should  arrange  by  dealing  directly  with  our  own  employees,  and  do 

not  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  organization  which  you  represent. 

Yours,  truly, 

Alfred  Walter,  President. 

MR.  OLYPHANrS  LETTER. 

New  York,  February  19, 1902. 
Gentlemen:  On  February  17,  1901,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from 
you  asking  if  the  company  which  I  represent  would  join  in  a  confer- 
ence with  others  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  scale  of  wages  for  the 
anthracite  coal  region,  I  said  that  1  understood  the  matter  of  wages 
had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  the  previous  October,  and  could 
therefore  see  no  reason  for  such  a  conference.  On  February  20,  how- 
ever, you  invited  me  to  such  a  conference.  On  March  6  1  addressed 
you  a  letter  in  reply,  setting  forth  at  length  the  reasons  why  I  was 
compelled  to  decline  your  invitation;  and  now  that  you  and  others 
have  invited  me  to  a  similar  conference,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  that 
letter,  simply  adding  that  time  has  confirmed  my  faith  in  the  action 
then  taken,  or,  rather,  strengthened  it,  as  in  your  last  communication 
you  plainly  intimate  that  you  expect  the  wage  schedule  to  be  reviewed 
yearly — a  condition  which  is  at  once  unbusinesslike  and  utterlj^  opposed 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  anthracite  mining  industry.  I  must, 
therefore,  once  more  decline  your  invitation. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  M.  Olyphant,  Preddent. 

MR.  STEARNS'S  LETTER. 

WiLKESBARRE,  Pa.,  FeUmmry  19,  1902. 

Gentlemen:  1  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  ask- 
ing that  our  company  be  represented  at  a  proposed  conference  to  be 
held  in  Scranton  on  March  12  to  formulate  a  wage  scale  for  the  year 
beginning  April  1,  1902,  and  ending  March  31,  1903. 

1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  question  of  wages  between  our 
employees  and  the  companies  I  represent. 

You  have  said,  if  correctly  reported,  that  if  the  employers  would 
meet  their  employees  and  discuss  with  them  the  various  questions  that 
arise  strikes  would  be  avoided  and  both  parties  would  be  mutually 
benefited.  I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the 
future,  meet  our  employees  to  discuss  and,  if  possible,  adjust  any 
questions  that  may  arise.  Knowing  that  our  employees  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  existing  conditions  and  much  better  qualified 
to  discuss  intelligently  questions  of  wages  than  strangers  would  be, 
I  must,  in  justice  to  our  employees,  as  well  as  to  the  company  I  repre- 
sent, decline  to  take  any  part  in  the  proposed  conference. 

Yours,  truly, 

Irving  A.  Stearns, 

Prendent  Coxe  Bros,  <fe  Co.^  Inc. 
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On  March  14,  1902,  the  operators  posted  the  following  notice  at 
each  colliery: 

'^The  rates  of  wages  now  in  effect  will  be  continued  until  April  1, 
1903,  and  thereafter,  subject  to  sixty  days'  notice. 

"  Local  differences  will,  as  heretofore,  be  adjusted  with  our  employees 
at  the  respective  collieries." 

MR.  MITCHELL'S  TELEGRAM. 

March  22, 1902. 
By  direction  of  miners'  convention,  I  wire  to  ascertain  if  your 
company  will  join  other  anthracite  coal  companies  in  conference  with 
conmiittee  representing  anthracite  mine  workers  for  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing and  adjusting  grievances  which  affect  all  companies  and  all 
employees  alike.    Please  answer. 

John  Mitchell,  Chai/rman. 

ANSWER. 

March  24,  1902. 
Always  willing  to  meet  our  employees  to  discuss  and  adjust  any 
grievances.    1  had  hoped  that  my  letter  clearly  expressed  our  views. 

George  F.  Baer. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  held  their  convention  at  Shamokin  and 
published  in  the  newpapers  a  demand  upon  the  operators  for  an  increase 
in  wages,  an  eight-hour  day,  for  the  weighing  of  coal,  for  a  uniform 
scale,  etc.,  with  notice  that  after  the  1st  of  April  the  miners  would 
only  work  three  days  a  week  until  the  operators  had  come  to  an  ^ree- 
ment,  and  appealing  to  the  Civic  Federation  to  aid  them  in  securing 
their  demands. 

The  Civic  Federation,  through  its  chairman.  Senator  Hanna,  invited 
certain  of  the  coal  opemtors,  and  especially  the  presidents  of  the  larger 
coal  companies,  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
the  Civic  Federation  to  discuss  the  subject.  The  coal  presidents  met 
the  officers  of  the  Mine  Workers  and  the  Civic  Federation  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Thomas  submitted  the  following  propositions, 
which  were  understood  to  be  the  basis  of  the  conference: 

First.  The  anthracite  companies  do  not  undertake  in  the  slightest 
manner  to  discriminate  a^inst  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workei-s 
of  America,  but  they  do  insist  that  members  of  that  organization  shall 
not  discriminate  against  nor  decline  to  work  with  nonmembers  of  such 
association. 

Second.  That  there  shall  be  no  deterioration  in  the  quantity  or  (qual- 
ity of  the  work,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  effort  to  restrict  the  individ- 
ml  exertions  of  men  who,  working  by  the  ton  or  car,  may  for  reasons 

tisfactory  to  themselves  and  their  employers  produce  such  a  quantity 

work  as  they  may  desire. 
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Third.  By  reason  of  the  different  conditions,  varying  not  only  with 
the  districts  but  with  the  mines  themselves,  thus  rendering  absolutely 
impossible  anything  approaching  uniform  conditions,  each  mine  must 
arrange  .either  individually  or  through  its  committees  with  the  super- 
intendents or  managers  any  questions  affecting  wages  or  grievances. 

After  discussing  at  great  length  the  anthracite  coal  situation,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  for  thirty  days.  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty 
days  another  meeting  was  held  with  the  Civic  Federation,  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  his  district  presidents,  together  with  a  large  committee 
of  miners.  Another  full  and  free  discussion  took  place  without  reach- 
ing any  conclusions. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Civic  Federation  a  committee  composed  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  district  presidents,  and  Messrs.  Thomas,  Trues- 
dale,  and  Baer,  were  appointed  to  further  consider  the  points  at  issue 
and  report  to  the  Civic  Federation  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman. 
This  committee  spent  two  full  days  in  a  friendly  discussion  without 
obtaining  practical  results.  The  Civic  Federation  was  not  again 
reconvened.  Mr.  Mitchell,  however,  convened  his  district  executivp 
conmfiittee,  and  on  May  8  he  sent  the  following  dispatch: 

ScRANTON,  Pa.  ,  May  8^  190S. 
Conscious  of  the  disastrous  effects  upon  mine  workers,  mine  opera- 
tors, and  the  public  in  general  which  would  result  from  a  prolonged  sus- 
pension of  work  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with 
earnest  desire  and  hope  of  avoiding  the  impending  calamity,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  have  authorized  us  to  sub- 
mit the  following  propositions:  First,  inasmuch  as  the  anthracite  mine 
operators  have  proposed  to  continue  the  present  wage  scale  for  one 
year,  and  inasmuch  as  the  anthracite  mine  workers  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  ask  that  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  should  be  paid  on  pres- 
ent prices  to  all  men  performing  contract  work,  that  eight  hours 
should  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  all  persons  employed  by  the  hour, 
day,  or  week,  without  any  reduction  in  their  present  wage  rate,  and 
that  coal  should  be  weighed  and  paid  for  b}'  weight  wherever  practi- 
cable, and  inasmuch  as  in  our  recent  conferences  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  and  mine  operators  have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  upon 
any  of  the  questions  at  issue,  we  propose  that  the  industrial  branch  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  select  a  committee  of  five  persons  to 
arbitrate,  and  decide  all  or  any  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  the  awttrd 
of  such  board  of  arbitration  to  be  binding  upon  both  parties  and 
effective  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Second,  should  the  above  propo- 
sition be  unacceptable  to  3^ou,  we  propose  that  a  committee  composed 
of  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Potter,  and  one  other  person  whom 
these  two  may  select,  be  authorized  to  make  an  investigation  into  the 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  existing  in  the  anthracite  field, 
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and  if  they  decide  that  the  average  annual  wages  received  by  anthra- 
cite mine  workers  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live,  maintain  and 
educate  their  families  in  a  manner  conformable  to  established  Ameri- 
can standards  and  consistent  with  American  citizenship,  we  agree  to 
withdraw  our  claims  for  higher  wages  and  more  equitable  conditions 
of  employment,  providing  that  the  anthracite  mine  operators  agree  to 
comply  with  any  recommendations  the  above  committee  may  make 
affecting  the  earnings  and  conditions  of  labor  of  their  employees. 

An  immediate  reply  is  solicited. 

John  Mitchell, 

Chtirmaru 

T.  D.  NiCHOLLS, 

Secretary, 

ANSWERS. 

Mat  8,  1902. 

John  Mitchell: 

Not  only  from  our  standpoint,  but  from  yours  as  well,  the  matter 
has  had  such  full  and  careful  consideration  in  all  its  features  at  our 
several  intemews  last  week  as  leaves  little  to  be  discussed.  In  addi- 
tion, my  letter  of  February  20  can  not  fail  to  make  it  clear  to  you  as 
it  is  to  us  that  the  subject  can  not  be  practically  handled  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  your  telegram. 

E.  B.  Thomas. 


May  8, 1902. 
John  Mitchell: 

Your  message  of  this  date  received.  You  fail  to  state  in  it  that  the 
notices  posted  by  this  company  not  only  agree  to  continue  paying  the 
10  per  cent  increase  granted  our  mine  employees  in  1900  until  April  1, 
1903,  and  thereafter  subject  to  sixty  days'  notice,  but  it  also  states  our 
mining  superintendents  will  take  up  and  adjust  any  grievances  with 
our  employees.  The  reasons  why  we  can  not  grant  your  demand  have 
been  most  fully  explained  in  our  recent  conferences  and  my  letter  to 
you  of  February  18  last.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  am  sure  you  can 
not  expect  us  to  concur  in  either  of  the  propositions  contained  in  your 
message  referred  to. 

W.  H.  Truesdale. 


Philadelphia,  May  9, 190S. 
John  Mitchell: 
I  was  out  of  town;  therefore  the  delay  in  answering  your  dispatch. 
By  posted  notices,  the  present  rates  of  wages  were  continued  until 
pril,  1903,  and  thereafter  subject  to  sixty  days'  notice.    Local  differ- 
^ces  to  be  adjusted  as  heretofore  with  our  employees  at  the  respective 
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collieries.  By  written  communications,  by  full  discussion  before  the 
Civic  Federation,  by  protracted  personal  conferences  with  yourself 
and  the  district  presidents,  we  have  fully  informed  you  of  our  position. 
We  gave  you  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of  mining  and  marketing 
coal,  and  the  sums  realised  therefrom  in  the  markets,  in  the  hope  of 
convincing  you  that  it  was  absolutely  impracticable  to  increase  wages. 
To  your  suggestion  that  the  price  of  coal  should  be  increased  to  the 
public,  our  answer  was  that  this  was  not  only  undesirable,  but  in  view 
of  the  sharp  competition  of  bituminous  coal  it  was  impossible.  We 
offered  to  permit  you  or  your  experts  to  examine  our  books  to  verify 
our  statements.  Anthracite  mining  is  a  business,  and  not  a  religious, 
sentimental,  or  academic  proposition.  The  laws  organizing  the  com- 
panies I  represent  in  express  terms  impose  the  business  management 
on  the  president  and  directors.  I  could  not  if  I  would  delegate  this 
business  management  to  even  so  highly  a  respectable  body  as  the  Civic 
Federation,  nor  can  I  call  to  my  aid  as  experts  in  the  mixed  problem 
of  business  and  philanthropy  the  eminent  prelates  you  have  named. 

Geo.  F.  Baer. 


New  York,  Mwy  *,  190^. 

John  MiroHEiiL,  Esq., 

President  United  JUme  Workers  of  America^  Seranton,  Pa. : 

Your  telegram  is  received.    The  concessions  made  by  the  mine 

operators  in  your  last  strike  added  to  the  wages  of  the  mine  workers 

six  millions  of  dollars  or  more  per  annum.    You  now  propose  changes 

adding  a  charge  of  many  millions  more  and  suggest  that  you  will 

make  a  further  demand  a  year  hence.    The  public  will  not  meet  such 

advances  by  submitting  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  the 

operators  can  not  meet  them  without  such  aid.     I  must,  therefore, 

decline  your  proposition. 

R.  M.  Oltphant, 

President. 
No  further  conmaunications  have  been  received. 


APPENDIX  D.— BEPOBT  OF  MB.  E.  E.  LOOMIS,  ST7PEBINTENDENT 
OF  THE  OOAIi  MINING  DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  DELAWARE,  LACK- 
AWANNA AND  WESTEBN  BAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

Dear  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  report,  which  1  trust  may  be  of  some  value  should  the 
anthracite  companies  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  readjustment  of 
affairs,  i.  e.,  wages,  hours  of  service,  recognition  of  the  miners'  organi- 
zation, etc.,  in  the  anthracite  region  this  spring. 

Mr,  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
in  his  annual  report  at  the  thirteenth  annual  convention,  stated :  '  ^  I  am 
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of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  eight-hour  workday,  reco)^- 
nition  of  the  organization,  and  a  mininiutn  day  wage  scale  should  be 
the  paramount  issue  in  the  anthracite  field." 

As  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  miners'  organization,  we 
believe  his  sentiments  will  prove  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
body,  as  the  organization  has  the  majority  of  its  men  under  good 
control. 

The  first  question  the  companies  will  probably  be  called  upon  to 
face  will  be  the  eight-hour  day  with  ten  hours'  pay. 

The  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  would  in  no  way  benefit  the 
miner  or  miner's  laborer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  tend  to  work 
to  his  disadvant^e,  as  he  is  a  contractor  working  on  his  own  time. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  pays  its  miners  for  the 
number  of  cars  or  cubic  feet  of  coal  mined,  regardless  of  the  hours 
worked  by  the  breaker,  and  endeavors  to  employ  miners  enough  to 
keep  the  breakers  supplied  with  coal. 

If  the  miners  adopt  any  rules  to  limit  the  amount  of  coal  they  are 
to  send  out,  which  they  have  done  in  some  cases,  we  are  forced  to 
employ  additional  miners  and  open  up  more  chambers.  This  is 
expensive,  as  we  are  compelled,  in  turn,  to  employ  additional  drivers 
and  runners,  purchase  more  cars  and  mules  to  wait  on  these  men,  with 
no  appreciable  benefit  in  the  way  of  tonnage. 

We  have  recently  adopted  the  plan  of  checking  miners  in  and  out 
of  the  mines,  and  we  find  they  actually  remain  underground  only 
about  one-half  breaker  time.  In  other  words,  when  the  breaker  is 
scheduled  to  work  eight  hours,  the  miners  average  from  four  to  five 
hours  underground,  including  the  time  it  takes  them  to  go  to  and  from 
their  chambers  or  places  of  work,  waiting  to  get  up  the  shaft,  etc. 

We  have  selected  at  random  the  names  of  a  few  miners  employed  at 
our  different  mines  the  last  half  of  January,  1902,  and  prepared  a 
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blacksmith,  engineer,  either  railroad  or  stationary,  who  can  command 
the  sum  of  50  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor^  Yet  this  is  s  low  figure, 
in  a  great  many  instances,  of  what  our  best  minors  arc  actually  receiv- 
ing per  hour  for  their  labor.  In  other  trades  it  is  customary  for  men 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  both  long  and  arduous,  procure  tools 
expenaive  in  character,  and  then  receive  in  this  vicinity  the  following 
nites  of  wages:  Carpenter,  30  cents  per  hour;  plumber,  37i  cents  per 
hour;  molder,  27i  cent-^  per  hour;  blacksmith,  25  cents  per  hour. 

It  may  be  said  that  on  account  of  the  risk  the  miner  runs  he  ought 
to  receive  additional  compensation.  The  risks  that  are  borne  by  the 
miner,  while  hazardous,  are  no  greater  than  in  many  occupations.  He 
is  surrounded  by  all  the  safety  devices  modern  science  can  devise  for 
his  protection.  In  the  Wyoming  region  the  mines  are  well  ventilated, 
and,  if  he  obeys  instructions  and  the  law,  he  is  as  safe  underground 
as  any  man  cng^ed  in  any  kind  of  manual  labor  on  a  I'ailroad,  in  a 
shop,  mill,  or  factory.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  99  per  cent  of  the  men 
injured  inside  the  mines  are  injured  through  their  own  gross  care- 

These  are  the  actual  conditions  of  the  anthracite  miner  in  this  region; 
the  .lamc  man  who  has  been  pictured  by  many  writers  recently  (who 
know  nothing  of  the  facts)  as  the  person  who  before  the  sun  rises 
must  be  deep  down  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  breathing  noxious 
gases,  laljoring  under  the  most  dangerous  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  remaining  there  until  the  evening  shades  have  long  since 
ceased  to  fall,  before  he  could  return  to  his  home,  etc. 

To  my  mind,  the  work  of  the  anthracite  miner  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  bituminous  miner.  The  former,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  drills  his  coal,  blows  it  down,  and  leaves  his  laborer 
to  clean  and  load  it.  To  do  this,  as  has  been  shown  above,  takes  him 
but  a  few  hours.  The  bituminous  miner,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  in 
most  cases,  to  work  in  thinner  veins,  and,  if  working  at  pick  mining, 
has  to  lie  on  his  back  or  side  and  undercut  his  coal,  after  which  he 
drills  and  blows  it  down,  and  then  picks  up  his  shovel  and  cleans  and 
oads  it.  He  spends  much  more  of  his  time  inside  and  works  much 
harder. 
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This  disposes  of  the  "  long-hour"  argument  so  far  as  this  company 
is  concerned,  and  leaves  the  eight-hour  day  only  an  excuse  for  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  pay,  which  is  unwarranted,  as  can  be  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  rates  paid  workmen  in  and  about  the  mines  with 
those  of  other  callings  who  bring  into  play  the  same  amount  of  skill 
and  who  are  called  upon  to  share  a  like  amount  of  risk. 

Outside  we  have  ashmen,  fuelmen,  culm  dumpers,  oilers,  loaders, 
laborers,  etc.,  who  receive  16  cents  an  hour.  The  work  performed  by 
these  men,  in  my  judgment,  is  nowhere  near  as  hard  as  the  work  of 
the  milroad  trackman,  working  under  the  constant  eye  of  a  boss,  and 
who  receives  but  12i  cents  per  hour. 

Our  outside  men  not  only  have  an  opportunity  to  work  breaker 
time,  but  frequently  are  employed  after  the  breaker  shuts  down,  for 
which  they  are  compensated  for  the  hours  they  work.  Assuming, 
however,  that  they  work  but  eight  hours  a  day,  they  are  then  earning 
more  than  the  trackmen  are  earning  in  ten  hours  working  on  the 
railroad,  alongside  of  the  breakers,  dodging  ti-ains,  etc. 

Breaker  boys  receive  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour;  the  majority 
of  them  about  8  cents  an  hour.  These  boys  are  from  12  to  15  years 
old.  Compare  these  wages  with  boys  of  the  same  age  in  newspaper 
offices  or  mercantile  establishments  throughout  the  country,  and  you 
will  find  they  are  receiving  higher  wages  and  working  much  shorter 
hours. 

Take,  for  example,  the  boy  employed  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  at  8  cents  per  hour,  who  worked  an  average  of  248  eight- 
hour  days.  You  will  note  that  this  boy  earned  for  that  number  of 
days  more  than  an  office  boy  working  at  $15  a  month  every  day  in  the 
year  except  Sundays.  In  other  words,  he  actually  worked  about  two 
months  less  time — in  many  cases  shorter  hours — and  received  more 
pay,  and  did  not  have  to  have  the  education. 

The  majority  of  our  firemen  receive  but  $1.72  per  shift  of  twelve 
hours,  or  equal  to  14i  cents  per  hour.  They  make  practically  full 
time,  however,  which,  on  a  basis  of  365  days  in  a  year,  would  net 
them  $52.21f  per  month.  In  the  majority  of  cases  pump  runners, 
engineers,  etc.,  are  selected  from  our  firemen,  so  that  the  position  is 
looked  upon  as  a  step  toward  promotion,  and  is  naturally  much  sought 
after  by  other  laborers  about  the  collieries,  even  though  they  may  be 
receiving  a  higher  rate  per  hour. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  years  for  firemen  to  alternate  or  change 
their  shifts  every  week.  In  other  words,  one  shift  of  firemen  would 
work  days  this  week  and  nights  next,  and  so  on.  In  making  this 
change  it  was  necessary  for  one  shift,  every  other  week,  to  work  an 
excessive  number  of  hours.  This  we  have  arranged  to  correct,  how- 
ever, by  dividing  the  long  or  fourteen-hour  shift  into  two  short  shifts 
of  seven  hours  each,  allowing  the  men  full  pay  for  the  short  shifts. 
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This  results  in  doing  away  with  the  long  shift,  and  makes  an  increase 
in  the  firemen's  wages  equal  to  a  little  over  7  per  cent. 

Hoisting  engineers  are,  in  most  cases,  monthly  men,  receiving  from 
$75  to  $78  a  month,  which  is  considered  ample  compensation  for  the 
conditions  surrounding  their  work  and  the  services  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  These  men  have  also  been  working  long  hours  in 
order  to  change  their  shifts  once  a  week  from  night  to  day,  but  we 
have  arranged  to  correct  this  matter  by  adopting  the  two  short  shifts, 
the  same  as  with  firemen. 

Inside  we  have  driver  boys,  ranging  from  14  to  20  years  of  age, 
earning  all  the  way  from  13  to  18  cents  per  hour;  trackmen,  24i  cents 
per  hour;  track  layers  and  helpers,  from  19  to  22  cents  per  hour;  tim- 
bermen,  from  21  to  24i  cents  per  hour;  laborers,  from  18  to  22  cents 
per  hour;  pumpmen,  from  19  to  22  cents  per  hour. 

We  know  of  some  cases  where  the  father,  or  head  of  the  family,  is 
employed  by  the  railroad  department  as  a  trackman  at  12i  cents  per 
hour,  whereas  his  son,  a  boy  15  or  16  years  old,  is  employed  inside 
driving  at  14  cents  per  hour. 

We  have  in  effect  a  large  number  of  prices  for  the  different  classes 
of  labor,  which  are  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  and  which,  in 
our  opinion,  are  eminently  fair  to  all  concerned.  They  have  been 
adjusted,  from  time  to  time,  to  suit  the  conditions,  and* to  attempt  to 
put  them  on  the  same  basis  would  be  most  unjust  to  the  companies 
and  the  men  themselves,  and  the  position  we  want  to  maintain  is  that 
our  employees  are  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  duties  they  per- 
form, and  receive  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  and  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  spirit  of  unionism — the  whole  idea  of  which 
seems  to  be  equality  without  regard  to  merit. 

Recognition  of  the  union:  The  question  of  recognition  is  one  that 
has  been  prominent  before  the  operators  since  the  strike  of  1900.  We 
have  agreed  to  meet  committees  of  our  own  employees  and  adjust  any 
actual  grievances  that  are  found  to  exist.  These  committees  are  in 
most  cases  selected  by  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  or  so-called 
"Locals."  In  other  words,  we  are  dealing  indirectly  with  the  local 
unions  at  the  different  mines.  We  have  refused,  however,  up  to  this 
time,  to  deal  with  any  of  the  national  officers  of  the  union,  and  have 
taken  the  position  that  they,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
that  exist  at  the  different  mines,  are  in  no  position  to  talk  intelligently 
about  them;  and  not  being  our  employees,  have  no  right  to  interfere 
or  attempt  to  dictate  to  us  how  we  shall  conduct  our  business. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  thai  even  these  local  griev- 
ance committees  have  been  misled  by  members  of  their  union.  Cases 
of  alleged  injustice  have  been  represented  to  them,  and  they,  in  turn, 
have  presented  them  to  their  superiors,  which,  upon  investigation, 
have  proven  to  be  absolutely  false  and  without  any  foundation. 

9491— No.  43—02 i 
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The  proposition  of  meeting  and  entering  into  any  agreement  with 
the  organization  as  a  whole,  however,  is  quite  a  different  question. 
Assuming  that  the  operators  should  agree  to  meet  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  open  convention,  any  agreement  that  they 
could  possibly  consider  would  necessarily  have  to  be  of  the  broadest 
and  most  indefinite  character,  on  account  of  the  varying  conditions  in 
the  different  regions  and  mines.  The  interpretation  of  such  an  agree- 
ment would  result  in  endless  strife,  ill  feeling,  and  petty  strikes.  It 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  invariable  rule  that  whenever  an  agreement, 
either  expressed  or  implied,  has  been  entered  into  with  the  officials  of 
the  so-called  "  Locals,"  covering  a  proposition  that  affected  a  large 
number  of  men,  both  they  and  the  men  could  and  did  set  it  aside  at 
pleasure.  Their  excuse  has  been  that  they  could  not  control  the  men 
locally,  and  this  we  know  to  be  a  fact  by  experience. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  at  the  last  convention  of  the  organization 
was  that  if  the  anthracite  miners  should  fail  to  gain  their  demands, 
and  a  strike  should  ensue,  and  soft  coal  should  be  shipped  into  terri- 
tory where  anthracite  had  formerly  been  in  use,  the  national  officers 
should  have  power  to  order  either  a  sectional  or  national  strike  in  the 
bituminous  region.  This,  notwithstanding  agreements  made  with  the 
bituminous  operators,  supposed  to  continue  for  a  year.  This,  in  our 
minds,  demonstrates  quite  clearly  what  an  agreement  with  these  peo- 
ple is  worth.  It  also  demonstrates  the  value  of  any  agreement  or 
contract  entered  into  with  an  unincorporated  organization  composed 
of  men  of  similar  intelligence. 

Regarding  the  minimum  wage  scale:  It  is  the  evident  intention  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  crowd  to  endeavor  to  formulate  a  scale  whereby 
every  worker  shall  be  insured  an  income  per  day  whether  earned  or 
not.  It  is  patent  to  everyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  anthra- 
cite territory  that  such  an  idea  can  but  be  the  product  of  an  ignorant 
or  diseased  mind.  When  it  is  considered  that  hardly  any  two  veins  in 
the  same  mine  present  the  same  conditions,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  uniform  minimum  wage  scale  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  region  is  but  an  empty  dream.  The  conditions 
vary  so  widely  in  the  thickness,  quality  of  the  veins,  roof,  rock,  over- 
lying strata,  pitch,  amount  of  refuse,  that  any  interference  with  the 
existing  equitable  methods  would  result  in  converting  the  present 
practice  of  arriving  at  a  basis  of  payment  into  an  industrial  chaos. 

Again,  considering  the  nationality  of  the  mine  workers  of  to-day, 
we  find  men  of  all  countries  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  mining, 
loading,  cleaning,  and  preparing  coal.  This  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
discrepancies  that  exist  in  the  earning  ability  of  the  worker.  In  one 
chamber  we  find  employed  a  skillful  workman,  or  one  whose  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  labor  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  mining 
industry.     By  him,  or  in  the  adjoining  chambers,  we  find  a  man  who 
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perhaps  up  to  the  time  he  arrives  as  an  immigrant  has  never  seen  a 
mine.  One  has  the  skill  born  of  long  practical  experience,  the  other 
the  disadvantages  of  an  occupation  for  which  he  has  had  no  training. 

These  men  are  both  contractors  working  on  their  own  time.  One 
may  be  ambitious  and  work  constantly  while  he  is  in  his  chamber, 
while  the  other,  who  is  not  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  boss,  may 
spend  his  time  in  loafing,  and  it  is  for  these  men,  I  understand,  the 
Mine  Workers  want  a  minimum  wage.  In  other  words,  they  want 
every  miner  guaranteed  that  he  will  receive  a  given  amount  to  be 
agreed  upon.     If  he  fails  to  earn  it,  it  should  be  made  iip  to  him,  etc. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  has,  after  long  years  of 
experience  in  the  upper  anthracite  fields,  evolved  a  system  whereby 
coal  from  certain  veins  is  paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  mine  the  coal  in  that  specific  vein.  This  system  is  based  upon 
the  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  car  used  in  the  particular  vein  or  mine. 
Some  veins,  being  thicker,  admit  of  a  larger  car  being  used  than  others. 
These  are  paid  for  accordingly. 

Assuming  that  we  should  concede  to  their  demands  to  weigh  all  coal, 
we  would  necessarily  have  to  use  the  present  car  prices,  of  which  we 
have  some  twelve  or  fourteen  different  rates,  as  a  basis  to  figure  back 
from,  and  if  figured  properly,  the  miner  would  be  no  better  off  than 
on  the  car  basis.  The  companies  would  be  put  to  a  great  expense 
on  account  of  scales,  rearrangement  of  breakers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
troubles  and  controversies  with  committees  in  arriving  at  a  ton  price, 
the  readjustment  of  all  yardage  prices,  etc.  It  would  simply  open  the 
door  to  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  and,  as  stated 
before,  if  adjusted  fairly,  the  men  would  in  no  way  be  benefited. 

We  are  satisfied  that  many  of  our  men  to-day  would  prefer  to 
remain  on  the  car  basis,  and  the  question  of  changing  from  a  car  to  a 
ton  basis  originates  in  the  minds  of  the  agitators  and  a  few  irresponsi- 
ble parties,  who  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  are  deluded 
in  thinking  that  they  may  gain  something  by  the  change. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  a  bill  was 
introduced — and  passed  the  house — calling  for  all  coal  to  be  weighed 
before  screening,  and  also  for  the  coal  to  be  paid  for  by  the  ton.  This 
created  the  impression  among  people  outside  of  the  coal  regions  that 
the  miner  was  not  receiving  just  reward  for  his  labor.  It  was  also 
strongly  represented  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that  a  miner  in 
various  cases  had  to  load  from  2,600  to  3,300  pounds  for  a  ton.  This 
the  operator  sold  at  the  rate  of  2,240  pounds  per  ton  to  the  whole- 
saler, who  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  public  at  2,000  pounds  per  ton.  The 
facts  were  not  brought  forth  that  a  ton  of  coal  as  it  came  from  the 
mines  contained  from  15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  refuse,  all  of  which 
has  to  be  cleaned  and  prepared  before  being  marketable.  Some  of 
the  miners,  1  believe,  claim  that  if  the  companies  sell  the  coal  by  the 
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ton  they  should  pay  for  it  by  the  ton.  Our  argument  is:  One  is  a 
measure  of  labor;  the  other  a  measure  of  material.  We  do  not  buy 
the  coal  from  the  miner;  we  simply  pay  him  for  his  labor,  whereas  in 
turning  it  over  to  the  dealer  we  sell  it  as  our  commodity. 

I  note  that  the  Industrial  Commission,  in  their  report  just  com- 
pleted, recommends  ''provisions  for  the  fair  weighing  of  coal  at 
mines  before  passing  over  screens  or  other  devices,  in  order  diat  the 
miner  may  be  compensated  for  all  coal  having  a  market  value,  etc" 
The  miner's  ton  and  the  practice  of  loading  rock  and  refuse  into  a 
car  instead  of  coal  appears  to  be  about  as  hard  to  explain  to  the  public 
and  the  Industrial  Commission  as  the  "powder  question,"  and  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  changes  at  our  mines  to  admit  of  weighing 
coal,  we  think  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

A  great  amount  of  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  strength  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  in^the  anthracite  region  from  a  polit- 
ical standpoint.  An  investigation  into  these  matters  does  not  seem  to 
bear  out  the  claim  of  the  immense  political  power  such  as  a  number  of 
the  leaders  would  imply.  We  find,  taking  the  year  1900,  which  was 
the  Presidential  election  year,  that  in  the  10  anthracite  producing 
counties  of  the  State  the  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Prohibitionist 
votes  for  the  Presidential  electors  were  as  follows: 


Carbon  County 8,521 

Columbia  County 8,376 

Dauphin  County 22,824 

Lackawanna  County 32,297 

Luzerne  County 39, 199 

Northumberland  County 16, 857 


Schuylkill  County 30,103 

Sullivan  County 2,780 

Susquehanna  County 9, 056 

Wayne  County.. •- 6,311 

Total 4..  176,323 


In  the  same  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  bureau  of  mines,  there  were  employed  in  anthracite  mines  the 
following: 

Ineide  foremen 519 

Fire  bosses 808 

Miners 36,832 

Miners'  laborers 24,613 

Drivers  and  runners 10, 177 

Door  boys  and  helpers 3, 128 

All  other  inside  employees 18, 070 


Total  inside  employees 94, 147 


Outside  foremen 385 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters 2, 244 

Engineers  and  firemen 4, 524 

Slate  pickers 20,698 

Superintendents,  bookkeepers,  and  clerks 769 

All  other  outside  employees 21, 065 

Total  outside  employees 49, 684 


Grand  total  (inside  and  outside) 143, 831 
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If  we  eliminate  the  persons  who  have  not  the  right  to  vote,  viz,  boys, 
etc.,  under  21  years  of  age,  such  as  slate  pickers,  door  boys,  drivers, 
runners,  and  the  persons  who  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  such  as  foremen,  firemen,  clerks,  etc.,  we  have  left 
approximately  107,000. 

Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  coal  is  loaded  by  unnaturalized 
foreigners,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  is  mined  by  the  same  class,  about 
42  per  cent  would  be  conceded  a  fair  estimate  of  those  who  have  not 
the  right  of  franchise.  This  leaves  us  about  64,000,  or  about  36  per 
cent  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  anthracite  counties. 

Assuming  that  this  number  are  members  of  the  union,  it  is  absurd 
to  think  that  Mr.  Mitchell  or  his  leaders  can  dominate  or  control  their 
vote.  While  if  he  should  order  a  strike  they  would  probably  obey, 
on  account  of  the  persecution  that  might  follow,  yet  some  of  them  have 
very  decided  ideas  of  their  own  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  polit- 
ical issues,  and  this  number  is  apt  to  be  composed  of  the  more  con- 
servative element,  who,  in  their  inmost  hearts,  have  very  little  use 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers  or  their  methods  as  practiced  to  day. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  crowd  dominates  more  particu- 
larly over  the  boys  and  irresponsible  element,  who  to-day  are  practi- 
cally in  control  of  the  organization  throughout  the  anthracite  region. 
A  careful  compilation  of  statistics  shows  that  23  per  cent  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  employees  who  are  members  of  the 
union  are  irresponsible  and  under  the  age  of  21. 

As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  the  companies  are  not  receiving 
anywhere  near  the  same  amount  of  work  from  their  men  to-day  that 
they  did  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  professional  agitator  in  this 
region.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  discipline,  which  is  most 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  every  business. 

The  trouble  with  the  miners'  organization  is  that  it  is  organized  on 
the  wrong  lines.  There  is  no  insurance  or  benefits  whatever  to  be 
derived,  and  it  is  buoyed  up  and  kept  in  existence  entirely  by  prom- 
ises, the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  most  absurd  character,  and  it  is 
only  by  this  continued  agitation  and  by  keeping  the  members  in  a 
state  of  excitement  that  they  can  get  them  to  pay  their  dues,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  only  thing  needful,  and  goes  to  pay  the  so-called 
"leaders' "  salaries. 

Their  lodge  or  meeting  rooms  have  developed  a  large  number  of 
orators,  the  most  successful  of  which  are  those  of  a  fiery  nature,  as 
they  are  able  to  portray  in  eloquent  words,  to  the  boys  and  foreign 
element,  conditions  that  do  not  exist. 

They  spend  their  time  arraying  labor  against  capital,  raising  up 
class  prejudices,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  be  capable  of  influencing 
and  hypnotizing  their  listeners.  It  is  this  sort  of  work  that  is  having 
the  most  demoralizing  effect  throughout  the  region.     They  tell  the 
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men  that  a  slave  compelled  to  labor  at  die  oars  of  the  Roman  galleys 
had  a  princely  station  compared  with  the  lot  of  the  anthracite  mine 
worker,  and  make  him  think  that  he  has  grievances  which  have  never 
existed;  that  the  foremen,  bosses',  and  superintendents'  sole  efforts 
in  life  are  to  keep  them  down,  and  that  their  only  salvation  is  to  pay 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  treasury  their  monthly  dues,  and  they  (the 
organizers  and  agitators)  will  right  all  wrongs  and  correct  all  imag 
inary  grievances  through  the  Civic  Federation,  or  others  high  in 
authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  any  who  do  not  care  to  join  the 
organization  they  are  ostracised,  and  in  some  cases  their  houses  stoned 
and  children  abused.  We  have  had  men  come  in  this  office  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  saying  that  they  did  not  care  to  join  the  organization 
because  they  had  no  confidence  in  its  officers  and  did  not  believe  in  its 
methods,  but  they  were  eventually  forced  into  it  for  their  self-preser- 
vation and  that  of  their  families. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  attempting  to  organize,  on  sensational 
lines,  a  lot  of  boys  and  ignorant  foreigners.  If  the  organization  com- 
prised only  English-speaking  people  above  the  age  of  21  years,  dealing 
with  them  would  be  an  entirely  different  question. 

We  have  had  no  serious  trouble  during  the  year  just  passed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  firemen's  strike.  These  men  demanded  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  ten  hours  pay,  and  on  July  16  were  ordered  out  by  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen.  They  returned  to 
work  in  about  a  week  under  the  old  conditions.  Only  about  one-third 
of  this  company's  collieries  were  affected  by  this  order. 

Hardly  a  week  has  passed,  however,  since  October,  1900  (when  the 
men  throughout  the  anthracite  region  were  granted  a  10  per  cent 
increase),  but  what  we  have  had  some  petty  disturbances  to  contend 
with,  owing  largely  to  the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  the  strike 
was  settled.  It  also  resulted  in  making  the  lives  of  the  bosses,  fore- 
men, and  superintendents  far  from  pleasant,  owing  to  the  "cocky" 
and  insolent  attitude  assumed  by  some  of  the  boys  and  ignorant  mine 
workers. 

We  have  probably  had  more  trouble  at  our  Archbald  mines  than 
any  other  colliery,  owing  to  the  leadership  of  one  Mike  Healey. 

First.  The  union  ordered  the  drivers  to  stop  the  cars  to  one  W.  G. 
Howells,  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  This  boycott  was  finally  raised,  and,  I  believe,  Howells 
was  forced  by  the  men  to  join  the  union. 

Second.  The  breaker  boys  closed  down  the  mines  one  day  because 
the  foreman  would  not  inform  them,  on  demand,  what  time  he  was 
going  to  allow  them  for  the  fifteen  minutes  the  breaker  stopped  in  the 
forenoon  on  account  of  the  chutes  being  blocked. 
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Third.  In  January  the  runners  and  drivers  went  on  a  two  days'  strike 
because  the  paymaster  would  not  pay  them  every  other  Saturday, 
instead  of  semimonthly. 

Fourth.  On  August  1  the  card  inspection  committee  sent  home  35 
miners  and  40  laborers  because  they  did  not  have  their  union  cards 
with  them  that  day.  This  was  done  by  the  committee  visiting  the 
men  in  their  working  places,  and  before  the  foreman  in  charge  was 
aware  of  their  action. 

Fifth.  A  miner  by  the  name  of  Charles  Grosspavitch  was  noticed 
riding  on  a  street  car  in  September,  while  the  street-car  employees 
were  on  strike.  He  was  called  a  ''scab,"  the  drivers  refused  to 
deliver  cars  to  him,  and  it  resulted  in  a  lot  of  trouble  for  all  concerned. 

On  this  record  I  understand  Mr.  Healey  was  entitled  to  promotion, 
and  has  now  been  made  a  district  organizer  for  the  union. 

The  recotd  of  the  Taylor  mine  was  not  much  better.  The  first 
trouble  we  had  there  was  April  11,  1901,  when  the  driver  boys  on  the 
culm  dump  went  on  strike  because  one  of  their  members  was  dis- 
charged for  disobeying  orders. 

On  May  14  the  boys  quit  work  for  one  day  on  account  of  circus  in 
town. 

On  May  16  the  breaker  boys  went  out  again.  When  asked  why, 
they  gave  no  reasons,  but  the  inference  was  that  their  action  was  insti- 
gated by  some  of  the  older  boys  and  men  working  inside  who  were  in 
want  of  a  holiday. 

The  mine  was  idle  on  April  1  in  compliance  with  the  following  notice 
posted  in  conspicuous  places: 

NOTICE. 

Taylor  Branch,  No.  1013, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Taylor^  Pa.^  March  S9,  1901. 

Members  of  the  above-named  local:  In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  our  national  president,  it  was  resolved  that  we  observe  Monday, 
1st  day  of  April,  1901,  as  a  holiday.  All  members  will  please  abide 
by  same. 

By  Order  of  Local. 

We  also  had  considerable  trouble  at  this  mine  on  account  of  certain 
of  the  miners  not  being  willing  to  join  the  union,  and  the  drivers 
refusing  to  give  them  cars.  The  result  was  they  were  eventually 
forced  into  joining. 

On  June  7  the  miners  in  one  of  the  veins  struck  for  an  increase  in 
price  on  the  car.  As  it  was  the  same  price  we  were  paying  in  the 
same  vein  at  adjoining  collieries,  and  was  found,  upon  investigation, 
to  be  eminently  fair,  no  action  was  taken  and  the  men  finally  returned 
to  work. 
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In  January^  when  the  company  decided  to  check  in  and  out  all  men 
employed  by  the  company,  objections  were  raised  by  the  local.  They 
were  told  that  they  would  either  have  to  do  this  or  the  mine  would 
be  closed  down  indefinitely,  and  they  finally  decided  to  obey  the 
rule. 

On  May  28  we  had  trouble  at  our  Hallstead  mine  on  account  of  driv- 
ers refusing  to  give  cars  to  a  nonunion  man  who  had  taken  the  place 
of  a  union  man.  Work  was  suspended  at  this  colliery  for  about  sixty 
days. 

In  May  we  arranged  to  work  some  of  our  collieries  nine  and  ten 
hours.  The  runners  and  drivers  at  the  Pyne  mines  objected  to  this 
and  declined  to  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  the  laborers  refused 
to  load  more  than  eight  hours  coal.  The  leaders  in  this  movement 
were  discharged,  and  the  following  notice  was  posted  by  the  union: 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Pyne  Local,  No.  901,  Taylor,  Pa.,  May  SI,  1901. 

All  members  of  the  above-named  local  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  above  date  it  was  unanimously  carried  that  all 
employees  of  this  (Pyne)  shaft  should  work  the  number  of  hours 
required  of  them  until  otherwise  ordered  by  said  local. 

[official  seal.]  By  Instruction  of  Local. 

During  the  summer  we  had  frequent  requests  to  close  down  the 
mines  for  United  Mine  Workers'  picnics,  etc. 

The  men  at  Storr's  mines  refused  to  work  one  day  on  account  of  a 
United  Mine  Workers'  picnic  in  Providence.  They  made  no  request 
to  have  an  idle  day,  but  it  was  ordered  by  the  local.  From  actual 
canvass  made  the  following  day  it  was  found  that  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  employees  of  that  mine  attended  the  picnic,  but  they  stated  they 
had  their  orders  from  the  district  board. 

At  Brisbm  mines,  when  we  were  shoii;  of  driver  boys  for  a  few  days, 
we  were  compelled  to  utilize  our  company  men  as  drivers.  One  of 
the  men,  receiving  25  cents  per  hour,  refused  to  drive,  and  he  was 
discharged.  The  other  company  men  who  were  driving  quit  work  in 
sympathy.  The  foreman  requested  several  miners  and  laborers  to  go 
out  and  drive,  in  order  to  keep  the  mine  running.  This  they  refused 
to  do,  saying  they  would  not  '^scab."  The  men  brought  this  up 
before  their  local,  who  refused  to  sustain  them  in  their  action. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  on  account  of  not 
allowing  the  union  to  examine  cards  at  the  head  of  our  shafts,  but 
nothing  serious.  Also  no  end  of  trouble  on  account  of  some  employees 
refusing  to  join  the  union,  and  the  attempts  of  the  union  to  force 
them  into  their  organization.  We  had  a  strike  of  one  day  at  Conti- 
nental mines  on  ac<;ount  of  one  of  the  breaker  boys  not  being  in  the 
union. 
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To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  metliods  adopted  by  the  organization,  I 
quote  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  Nanticoke,  February  5,  1902: 

That  we  postpone  definite  action  until  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of 
March,  when  the  next  showing  of  the  cards  takes  place,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th.  day  of  March,  1902,  all  employees  who  have  not 
the  union  working  card  in  sight  will  be  classed  as  nonunion  employees, 
and  we  will  then  and  there  refuse  to  descend  the  mines  or  work  with 
such  employees  until  they  become  members  of  our  organization. 

(Signed  by  the  president  and  secretary.) 

This  notice  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  was  intended  to 
cover  six  local  unions  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke. 
Another  notice,  posted  in  the  upper  district,  reads  as  follows: 

NOTICE. 

Local  Union  No.  1681, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

There  will  be  a  special  meeting  in  St.  Mary's  Hall  Saturdav  at  2  p.  m. 
to  receive  dues  and  give  out  working  cards.  Any  man  not  able  to  show 
his  card  on  Mondav  morning,  April  8,  1901,  can  not  work. 

(Signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  union.) 

• 

Our  efforts  to  shorten  the  working  hours  and  increase  the  pay  of  our 
firemen  by  dividing  the  long  twenty -four  hour  shift  into  three  short 
shifts,  allowing  them  full  time  therefor,  did  not  please  the  firemen  at 
the  Pettebone  mines. 

When  the  proposition  was  made  to  them,  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  it  would  result  in  a  little  over  7  per  cent  increase  in  their  pay, 
that  they  would  have  to  work  no  longer  hours,  and  that  by  reducing 
their  pay  to  an  hour  basis  it  would  result  in  increasing  their  wages  from 
14t*^  cents  per  hour  to  16-^q  cents  per  hour.  They  replied  that  this  was 
a  violation  of  the  posted  notices,  and  stated  that  they  would  work  their 
twelve  and  twenty -four  hour  shifts  as  at  present,  and  apparently  looked 
upon  this  whole  proposition  as  an  outrage  and  refused  positively  to 
make  a  change  of  shifts  as  desired. 

They  were  then  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  lose  one-half  of  the 
twenty-four  hour  shift.  They  replied  they  were  not,  and  they  either 
wanted  to  work  the  hours  they  had  been  working,  or  else  they  wanted 
to  be  paid  on  the  straight  eight-hour  shift. 

They  were  then  asked  if  they  would  make  a  request  in  writing  to 
be  allowed  to  work  the  twelve  and  twenty-four  hour  shifts  without 
change.  This  they  also  declined  to  do,  and  when  they  were  told  the 
twenty-four  hour  shift  must  be  discontinued  in  one  of  the  ways  sug- 
gested, they  dropped  their  tools  and  left  the  fire  room  on  the  night  of 
February  22,  and  we  were  obliged  to  employ  other  men  to  take  their 
places. 
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The  United  Mine  Workers  indorsed  their  action  and  a  strike  was 
ordered. 

They  afterwards  went  to  the  adjoining  mines  at  Avondale  and  Wood- 
ward and  got  the  firemen  to  quit  work  at  those  places. 

Committees  representing  the  different  firemen  waited  on  the  sui>er- 
intendent  and  were  advised  that  it  was  hard  to  discover  just  where 
they  had  any  grievance.  The  company  had  not  asked  them  to  work 
longer  hours,  nor  had  they  asked  them  to  accept  less  pay.  The  only 
excuse  they  could  give  for  their  action  in  quitting  work  was  that  they 
thought  it  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  forestall  their 
proposed 'action  to  demand  an  eight-hour  day,  and  take  away  from 
them  their  argument  in  connection  with  the  injustice  of  the  twenty- 
four  hour  shift,  should  there  be  any  general  trouble  throughout  the 
region. 

The  proposition  was  favorably  received  at  the  other  mines  of  the 
company,  and  in  some  instances  the  firemen  have  expres^d  their 
gratitude  to  the  foremen  and  others  in  charge. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  annoyances  and  threatened  strikes 
we  have  had  to  contend  with.  In  fact,  nearly  half  the  time  of  our 
foremen  and  district  superintendents  has  been  taken  up  in  attempting 
to  avoid  suspension  of  work  for  all  sorts,  of  trivial  causes,  and  in 
receiving  committees  and  explaining  to  them  the  difference  between 
the  words  "  discipline"  and  ^'grievance." 
Respectfully,  yours, 

E.  £.  LooMis. 


EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  THEIR  LABORERS,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
HOURS  WORKED  PER  DAY  AND  RATE  PER  HOUR  AND  DAY,  FROM  JANUARY  16  TO 
81,  1902,  INCLUSIVE. 


[We  are  unable  to  give  the  actual  time  miners  spent  in  the  mines 

from  January  1  to  15,  inclusive.] 

Name  of  col* 
llery. 

Miners. 

Gross 
earn- 
ings. 

Labor- 
ers' 
wages. 

(«) 

Net 
earnings' 
after  de- 
ducting 
laborers' 
wages 

and 
supplies. 

Miners' 

monthly 

earnings 

on  this 

bads. 

Average 
number 
of  hours 
breaker 
worked 
per  day. 

Average 
number 
of  hours 
contract 
miners 
worked 
per  day. 

Aver- 
age rate 

hour. 

Aver- 
age rate 
per  day 

while 
in 

mine. 

IHatHcf.  No.  1. 

StorrsNo.  1 

Wm.MilM 

8&3.01 

♦17.67 

129.87 

$59.74 

8.1 

5.2 

10.439 

12.30 

StorrsNo.  2 

Mt.Fermiski  .. 

&3.89 

17.96 

28.96 

57.92 

8.1 

6.6 

.837 

223 

MikeMunley.. 

66.42 

18.80 

83.36 

66.70 

8.1 

4.6 

.556 

2.57 

StorrsNo.  3 

BenlButkins.. 

46.53 

16.51 

24.05 

48.10 

8.1 

6 

.334 

2  00 

Jehu  M.Jehu.. 

64.84 

21.44 

35.83 

71.66 

8.1 

8.4 

.471 

3.98 

Cayuga 

John  P.  Kelly.. 

5L77 

17.25 

80.61 

61.22 

8.1 

6 

.510 

2.55 

Like  Evans 

48.02 

16.00 

27.27 

&1.54 

8.1 

6 

.496 

2.18 

F.Qraffee 

60.46 

16.82 

30.16 

60.32 

8.1 

5 

.606 

2.51 

Mt.  Corcoran  . . 

62.95 

14.31 

80.28 

60.56 

8.1 

4.8 

.622 

2.62 

John  M.Jebu.. 

79,03 

26.84 

45.29 

90.64 

8.1 

5 

.766 

8.77 

Diamond 

Davis  Harris. . . 

61.50 

17.17 

29.88 

69.66 

8.8 

4.4 

.668 

2.49 

T.V.Gallegher 

59.78 

19.93 

86.55 

78.10 

8.3 

5.9 

.476 

2.96 

John  Mark .... 

65.26 

21.75 

88.69 

77.88 

&8 

5.4 

.568 

2.81 

John  Harris . . . 

66.04 

22.01 

86.53 

78.06 

8.8 

4.4 

.680 

1.97 

W.A.Phillips.. 
AdamGirdls  .. 

62.36 

20.78 

86.67 

7L14 

8.8 

8.2 

.868 

2.06 

60.57 

16.86 

26.62 

61.24 

8.8 

6 

.394 

2.16 

a  Miners  pay  their  laborers  all  sorts  of  prices,  in  some  instances  more  than  one-third  of  the  gro« 
earnings. 
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EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  THEIR  LABORERS,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP 
HOURS  WORKED  PER  DAY  AND  RATE  PER  HOUR  AND  DAY,  FROM  JANUARY  16  TO 
81, 1902,  INCLUSIVE— Continued. 


Name  of  col- 
liery. 

Miners. 

1 

Gross 
earn- 
ings. 

Labor- 
ers' 
wages. 

Net 
earnings 
after  de- 
ducting 
laborers' 
wages 
and 
supplies. 

Miners' 

monthly 

earnings 

on  this 

basis. 

Average 
number 
of  hours 
breaker 
worked 
per  day. 

Average 
number 
of  hours 
contract 
miners 
worked 
per  day. 

Aver- 
age rate 
per 
hour. 

Aver- 
age rate 
per  day 

while 
in 

mine. 

District  No.  I— 

Concluded. 

Brisbin 

J.B.Davis 

$60.80 

$16.77 

$26.77 

$53.54 

7.5 

4.6 

$0,449 

$1.87 

MatStrickus  .. 

46.61 

15.54 

28.07 

66.14 

7.6 

4.6 

.468 

Paul  Scoda 

48.12 

16.04 

24.27 

48.54 

7.6 

4.6 

.4(M 

Average  for 
District 

&5.63 

18.37 

31.62 

68.04 

8.0 

6.1 

.612 

2.67 

No.  1. 

District  No.  e. 

■ 

Pyne 

T.H.  Jones 

70.69 

23.56 

42.53 

85.06 

7.6 

6 

.607 

8.04 

Ed.  Anderson.. 

66.66 

22.22 

26.94 

78.88 

7.6 

5.7 

.461 

2.64 

T.D.  Moses 

76.66 

25.22 

44.39 

88.78 

7.5 

5 

.619 

8.17 

Peter  Schell... 

50.55 

16.85 

29.10 

58.20 

7.6 

6 

.416 

2.08 

Dd.  Beecham . . 

68.01 

22.67 

39.34 

78.68 

7.5 

5 

.662 

2.81 

Archbald 

Jno.  Maloy 

48.48 

16.16 

27.82 

55.64 

7.26 

5 

.896 

1.99 

Jno.  Joyce 

54.54 

18.18 

31.76 

63.52 

7.25 

7 

.324 

2.27 

P.  Korroski .... 

74.01 

24.67 

41.49 

82.98 

7.26 

6.2 

.477 

2.96 

M.Corcoran ... 

49.49 

16.50 

28.49 

66.98 

7.26 

5 

.407 

2.03 

Owen  Murphy. 

51.86 

17.29 

29.91 

•     59.82 

7.25 

6 

.427 

2.14 

Continental ... 

Dd. Jenkins. .. 

66.56 

18.85 

33.05 

66.10 

7.26 

6 

.393 

2.36 

Frank  Crane . . 

64.05 

21.35 

89.51 

79.02 

8 

5 

.564 

2.82 

G.  Coombs  

61.77 

20.69 

38.18 

76.86 

8 

5 

.565 

2.78 

J.Vlncoski 

62.15 

20.72 

29.23 

58.46 

8 

6.6 

.314 

2.09 

P.J.Glancey  .. 

57.78 

19.26 

80.84 

6L68 

8 

6.4 

.441 

2.87 

A.Mislinski  ... 

68.32 

19.44 

29.44 

68.88 

8 

6.1 

.846 

2.10 

Hyde  Park  .... 

J.Rocoski 

73.02 

24.84 

4L18 

82.36 

8 

7 

.420 

2.94 

F.Kocoloskl... 

56.15 

18.72 

81.43 

68.86 

8 

4 

.615 

2.46 

E.  E.  Davis 

49.02 

16.84 

29.44 

68.88 

8 

6.4 

.420 

2.26 

E.  Johnson 

53.08 

17.69 

27.84 

65.68 

8 

7 

.284 

1.99 

S.Johnson 

71.89 

23.96 

4L93 

83.86 

8 

5 

.699 

2.99 

Hampton 

W.H.Jones 

69.19 

23.05 

39.67 

79.34 

8 

6.1 

.551 

2.83 

C.  Apothecary . 
W.Bree 

70.98 

23.66 

41.08 

f   82.16 

8 

5 

.587 

2.98 

70.70 

23.57 

42.48 

84.96 

8 

5 

.607 

3.08 

T.  Meale 

72.87 

24.29 

89.53 

79.06 

8 

5.1 

.549 

2.82 

A.  Vecklaud... 

85.21 

28.40 

46.31 

92.62 

8 

5.1 

.648 

8.31 

Sloan  and  Cen- 

J. £.  Jones 

53.08 

17.69 

29.23 

58.46 

8 

5 

.418 

2.09 

tral. 

J.  Reap 

66.96 

22.32 

38.64 

77.28 

8 

5 

.552 

2.76 

W.  Charles 

54.59 

18.20 

31.60 

63.20 

8 

4.8 

.465 

2.26 

Sol.  Jones 

74.26 

24.75 

44.96 

89.92 

8 

4.8 

.661 

3.21 

D.  Reese 

61.13 

20.38 

86.12 

72.24 

8 

4.7 

.M7 

3.58 

J.  McNicholas  . 

58.65 

19.66 

85.85 

71.70 

8 

4.8 

.527 

2.56 

P.Durkin 

57.68 

19.36 

35.45 

70.90 

8 

4.8 

.521 

2.53 

Average  for 
District 
No.  2. 

62.69 

20.60 

35.99 

71.98 

7.8 

5.32 

.493 

2.68 

District  No.  3. 

1 

1 

Bellevue 

J.Fletcher 

51.90 

17.30 

31.60 

63.20 

6.8 

8.5 

.702 

2.43 

J.  0*  Bryan 

45.57 

15.19 

27.38 

54.76 

6.8 

8.5 

.606 

2.11 

M.Sheridan... 

53.46 

17.82 

85.64 

71.28 

6.8 

3.5 

.792 

2.74 

Dodire 

S.  Gal  la  way  ... 
J.  Conway 

54.60 

18.20 

31.  VO 

63.80 

7.9 

4.6 

.591 

2.66 

53.90 

17.96 

81.44 

62.88 

7.9 

4.5 

.582 

2.62 

A.Wiliams... 

69.28 

19.76 

82.02 

64.04 

7.9 

4.5 

.595 

2.67 

Taylor 

A.Owens 

M  Mirry 

75.61 
63.02 

25.20 
17.67 

45.57 
80.85 

91.14 
61.70 

7.9 
7.9 

8.9 
8.9 

.911 
.617 

8.51 

2.37 

N.Davidson... 

51.80 

17.26 

28.06 

66.16 

7.9 

8.9 

.562 

2.16 

Average  for 

55.46 

18.48 

32.  T2 

65.44 

7.5 

3.9 

.653 

2.54 

District 

No.  8, 

District  No.  4. 

Woodward 

D.D.Evans.... 

43.46 

14.49 

27.47 

54.94 

8 

4.1 

.509 

2.11 

T.  Narlow 

43.05 

14.35 

24.20 

48.40 

8 

4.8 

.417 

2.01 

A.Sadlack 

89,52 

13.18 

24.85 

49.70 

8 

6.3 

.355 

2.26 

D.M.Thomas.. 

49.88 

16.63 

27.26 

M.50 

8 

5.7 

.478 

2.72 

a  Miners  pay  their  laborers  all  sorts  of  prices,  in  some  instances  more  than  one-thixd  of  the  gross 
earnings. 
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EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  THEIR  LABORERS,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 
HOURS  WORKED  PER  DAY  AND  RATE  PER  HOUR  AND  DAY,  FROM  JANUARY  16  TO 
31,  1902,  INCLUSIVE-Concluded. 


Nome  of  col- 
liery. 


District  No.  k— 
Concluded. 


Bliss. 


Pettebone 


Avondale. 


Average  for 
DUtrict 
No.  4. 


Miners. 


V.  Yokobofskl 

W.Davis 

A.Qrabofski.. 
J.  Sweeney  . . . 
J.H.Pierson.. 

A.  Rundle 

F.Glatz 

J.Crossin 

J.Dovms 

C.Bryant 

H.Isaacs 

R.  Roberts 


Gross 
earn- 
ings. 


$60.16 
47.62 
67.76 
60.60 
49.87 
61.05 
66.60 
64.75 
62.60 

117.41 
53.17 
45.96 


55.76 


Labor- 
ers' 
wages. 

(«) 


Net 
earnings 
after  de- 
ducting 
laborers' 
wages 

and 
supplies. 


116.72 
15.84 
22.68 
16.87 
16.62 
17.01 
21.87 
18.25 
20.83 
89.14 
17.72 
15.82 


18.59 


•28.44 
27.18 
89.17 
81.78 
28.75 
8L04 
87.78 
80.50 
87.17 
69.27 
85.45 
29.18 


82.70 


Minern* 
monthly 
earnings 

on  this 
basis. 


t46.88 
64.86 
78.84 
61.46 
67.60 
62.06 
75.46 
61.00 
74.84 

188.94 
70.90 
68.26 


65.40 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
breaker 
worked 
per  day. 


7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 


7.7 


Average 
number 
of  hours 
contract 
miners 
worked 
per  day. 


6.9 

6.2 

8.8 

7.1 

4.8 

4.8 

6 

6.8 

6.6 

7 

6.5 

4.7 


6.7 


Aver- 
j«gerate 
»i>er 

while 
in 

mine. 


Aver 

age  ratejper  day 
per 
hour. 


10.83 
.896 
.48 
.884 
.471 
.609 
.449 
.442 
.476 
.761 
.89 

.  44o 


fL96 
2.90 
8.56 
2.S6 
2.06 
2.22 
2.69 
2^35 
2.66 
6.  SI 
2.68 
2.08 


.446 


266 


.SUMMARY. 

[The  discrepancies  shown  in  the  difTcrent  districts  are  due  to  the  names  having  been  selected  at 
random.    The  average  earnings  of  all  the  men  in  the  different  mines  varies  but  little.] 


Gross 
earn- 
ings. 

Labor- 
ers' 
wages. 

Net 
earnings 
after  de- 
ducting 
wages 

and 
supplies. 

Miners' 

monthly 

earnings 

on  this 

basis. 

Average 
hours 
breaker 
worked 
per  day. 

Average 
hours 
contract 
miners 
worked 
per  day. 

Average 

rate  per 

hour. 

Average 
rate  per 

day 

while  in 

mine. 

Average  for  district  No.  1 . . . 
Average  for  district  No.  2 . . . 
Average  for  district  No.  8... 
Average  for  district  No.  4 . . . 

$55.65 
62.69 
55.46 
55.76 

$18.87 
20.60 
18.48 
18.59 

$31.52 
35.99 
82.72 
32.70 

$63.04 
71.98 
65.44 
65.40 

8 

7.8 
7.5 
7.7 

6.1 
6.82 
8.9 
6.7 

$0,612 
.486 
.668 
.446 

$2.67 
266 
254 
256 

General  average 

67.88 

19.01 

88.24 

66.48 

7.76 

6 

.626 

2.66 

a  Miners  pay  their  laborers  all  sorts  of  prices,  in  some  instances  more  than  one-third  of  the  groas 
earnings. 


APPENDIX  E.— BEPOBT  OF  INTEBVIEW  OF  00KMI88I0NEB  OF 
LABOB  WITH  MESSBS;  GEOBQE  F.  BAEB,  B.  K*  OLYPHAVT,  B.  B. 
THOMAS,  AND  DAVID  WILLOOX. 

New  York,  June  10, 190i. 

MEETING  AT  OFFICE  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  COMPANY. 

Present:  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissoner  of  Labor;  Mr. 
George  F.  Baer,  Mr.  R.  M.  Olyphant,  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  Mr.  David 
Willcox. 

Mr.  Wright  read  the  demands,  as  stated  to  him  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Baer  then  made  a  statement,  as  follows: 

We  have  never  had  a  formal  demand  made  upon  us  for  anything 
other  than  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  for  the  whole  r^on.      Mr. 
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Mitchell,  before  the  Civic  Federation,  presented  substantially  the 
demands  named  in  the  statement  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Thomas.  With  one  exception.  He  demanded  that  all  coal  be 
weighed. 

Mr.  Wnxoox.  In  his  final  telegram  Mr.  Mitchell  states  these 
demands  without  suggesting  any  willingness  to  make  any  conditions 
at  all. 

Mr.  Baer.  The  only  formal  statement  we  have  of  the  demands  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  dispatch.  When  the  Civic  Federation 
appointed  the  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  other 
district  presidents  of  the  anthracite  region  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Truesdale,  and  myself  [Mr.  Baer],  it  was  then  undei'stood  that  no 
report  should  be  made  of  any  proceedings  except  to  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, which  was  to  be  called  together  thereaftiCr  by  the  chairman. 
Primarily  on  this  account  we  have  hitherto  declined  to  give  a  pub- 
lic statement.  For  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Civic  Federation  no 
meeting  was  ever  called  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee.  Now, 
however,  that  the  President  desires  information,  we  first  submit  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  presidents  of  the  coal 
companies,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions.    (Appendix  C.) 

At  the  request  of  the  Civic  Federation  we  met  a  committee  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  his  three  district  presidents,  and 
spent  one  whole  day  discussing  the  questions  at  issue  between  us. 
This  first  meeting  resulted  in  an  adjournment  for  thirty  days,  Mr. 
Mitchell  agreeing  on  his  part  to  withdraw  the  order  which  had  been 
issued  to  the  men  not  to  work  more  than  three  days  a  week  after  the 
1st  of  April.  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  we  t^in  met  the 
Civic  Federation  committee  and  Mr.  Mitchell's  committee,  together 
with  a  delegation  representing,  as  we  understood  it,  the  local  organi- 
zations. There  were  probably  twenty  or  more  miners  and  mine 
workers'  representatives  at  that  meeting.  Every  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion was  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  We  endeavored  to  convince  them 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  increase  wages;  that  it  was  impossible  to 
establish  an  eight-hour  day;  that  many  of  the  men  (the  miners)  only 
work  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day  now.  We  explained  fully  why  a 
uniform  schedule  of  wages  could  not  be  adopted  in  the  anthracite 
region  such  as  was  conmion  in  the  bituminous  fields,  by  pointing  out 
the  great  variety  of  work,  the  different  classes  of  labor  required,  the 
peculiar  condition  of  tiie  veins,  varying  in  depth,  in  pitch,  in  impuri- 
ties, etc.  At  the  end  of  a  full  day's  discussion,  at  the  request  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  the  committee  I  have  heretofore  referred  to  was 
created.  We  spent  two  whole  days  together  rediscussing  the  situa- 
tion. The  meetings  were  entirely  friendly  and  harmonious.  We 
exhibited  our  annual  reports.     We  offered  to  exhibit  any  of  our  books 
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to  verify  our  statements.  This  offer  had  heretofore  been  made  before 
the  Civic  Federation  and  was  again  repeated.  We  asked  them  to 
name  any  information  they  desired,  and  it  would  be  furnished  them. 
No  practical  conclusion  was  reached  except  this:  That  the  operators 
stood  on  their  offer  to  continue  the  existing  wages  for  another  year 
from  the  1st  of  April  and  thereafter  subject  to  sixty  days'  notice. 

The  history  of  the  strike  begins  from  the  time  the  United  Mine 
Workers  was  a  bituminous  organization.  Some  time  in  the  beginning 
of  1900,  or  the  latter  part  of  1899,  they  succeeded  in  organizing  a  num- 
ber of  local  unions  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  In  1900  they  inaugu- 
rated a  strike  in  the  upper  coal  regions.  This  strike  did  not  extend 
to  the  Schuylkill  region  for  some  time.  •  Finally,  through  sympathy,  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  in  the  Schuylkill  region  struck.  There  was 
the  usual  violence  and  calling  out  of  the  military  to  protect  property. 
Shortly  after  this  strike  was  inaugurated  Senator  Hanna  met  a 
number  of  gentlemen  and  insisted  that  if  the  strike  were  not  settled  it 
would  extend  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
McKinley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  endangered.  He  insisted  that 
he  was  authorized  to  settle  the  strike,  through  Mr.  Mitchell,  if  the 
operators  would  agree  to  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages.  After  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  presidents 
of  the  coal  companies  and  positive  assurances  were  given  that  the 
situation  was  really  dangerous.  President  McKinley  sending  to  me 
personally  a  gentleman  to  assure  me  that  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  in 
danger  unless  some  adjustment  was  made,  we  agreed  to  put  up  a 
notice  which  was  prepared,  as  we  understood,  at  Indianapolis  and 
furnished  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  private  operators 
absolutely  refused  to  join  in  this  advance,  and,  instead  of  the  strike 
being  ended  as  promised,  it  continued  on  for  some  time,  and  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  private  operators  with  the  presidents  of  the  coal  companies  and 
to  agree  with  them  that  if  they  would  put  up  notices  to  pay  10  per 
cent  increase  we  would  meet  a  committee  which  they  should  appoint 
and  endeavor  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  price  of  coal.  They  agreed 
to  this,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  private  operators,  and  we 
sat  two  or  three  days  a  month  for  three  months  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  them.  That  agreement  involved  a  heavy  cx)mpen8ation 
to  the  private  operators  from  the  coal  companies.  The  coal  com- 
panies had  to  agree  to  change  the  basis  of  coal  purchased  from  the 
private  operators  from  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  to  a 
basis  of  35  per  cent  and  65  per  cent.  In  other  words,  we  had  to 
decrease  5  per  cent  and  they  increased  5  per  cent. 

Just  before  April  we  had  another  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the 

mine  workers,  and  they  agreed  that  if  we  would  continue  the  advance 

*  wages  for  another  year  it  would  be  satisfactory.    In  point  of  fact, 
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the  advance  in  the  upper  regions  was  10  per  cent,  as  was  agreed  upon, 
but  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  by  reason  of  the  Schuylkill  mines  having 
worked  during  part  of  the  strike,  and  the  coal  having  advanced  in 
price,  the  basis  increased  and  the  actual  increase  to  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  thereby  became  16  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1900  the  basis  of  wages  had  been 
settled  and  proved  satisfactory  in  the  Schuylkill  region  and  in  the 
Lehigh  region  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  wages  were 
paid  on  a  system  of  profit  sharing.  The  basis  was  that  when  coal  at 
Schuylkill  Haven  was  worth  J2.50  a  ton  the  wages  should  be  paid 
according  to  a  scale  then  adopted,  and  that  for  each  increase  of  3 
cents  in  the  price  of  coal  1  per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  miners' 
wages.  For  illustration:  If  a  miner  on  this  basis  received  J2  a  ton 
and  coal  advanced  to  $2.24,  the  wages  of  the  miner  were  increased  8 
per  cent,  equivalent  on  a  $2  basis  (which  is  merely  an  illustration)  to 
16  cents.  To  show  you  how  that  would  workout  if  no  change  had 
been  made  in  the  wages  in  the  strike  of  1900:  The  men  on  the  old 
basis  of  $2.50  a  ton  would  have  received  in  October,  1900,  15  per  cent 
advance;  in  November,  16  per  cent  advance,  and  in  December,  16  per 
cent  advance.  In  September,  1901,  they  would  have  received  20  per 
cent  advance.  In  the  other  months,  the  percentage,  being  according 
to  the  price  of  coal,  as  in  the  summer  months  coal  is  lower,  would  fall, 
so  that  practically  the  16  per  cent  advance  made  was  no  greater  than 
they  would  have  received  under  the  sliding  schedule. 

The  workings  of  the  mines  after  the  agreement  was  made  with  the 
mine  workers  proved  very  unsatisfactory.  They  attempted  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  dues  from  their  members.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  labor  conditions  become  normal  the  mine  workers  refuse  to  pay 
their  dues.  In  periods  of  excitement  they  pay.  Last  year  the  United 
Mine  Workera  insisted  that  we  should  permit  one  of  their  representa- 
tives to  stand  at  the  mine  entrances  and  compel  every  man  to  produce 
a  card  of  his  organization  showing  that  he  was  in  good  standing  and 
had  paid  his  dues.  This  was  the  source  of  a  number  of  strikes  and 
much  trouble,  we  peremptorily  refusing  to  do  it.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  nonunion  men  from  going  into  the  mines.  They  knew  it  would 
not  do  to  use  force,  but  if  they  could  establish  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  every  miner  to  belong  to  the  union  and  that  he  would  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  unless  he  did,  they  hoped  to  succeed.  They 
went  further.  At  a  number  of  collieries  they  absolutely  refused  to 
work  with  nonunion  men.  One  colliery,  the  Temple,  of  which  I  am 
president,  in  an  emergency  employed  carpenters  who  happened  to  be 
nonunion  men.  The  miners  immediately  struck,  shut  down  the  col- 
liery, and  refused  to  go  to  work  unless  we  discharged  these  carpenters. 
That  is  a  sample  of  what  was  going  on  all  over  the  region,  so  that  in 
one  year,  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  we  had  102  strikes  in  mines 
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operated  by  the  coal  companies  alone^  of  which  we  kept  a  record.  In 
addition  to  that  we  discovered  that,  for  some  reason  or  purpose  of 
their  own,  the  amount  produced  at  each  colliery  was  reduced  about 
12i  per  cent,  and  in  many  collieries  more  than  that.  Taking  the  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  alone,  the  total  loss  was  over  a  million  tons. 
The  losses  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same  proportion.  We 
discovered  by  a  comparison  that,  as  the  veins  vary,  the  time  required 
to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  varies;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  standard  in  the 
minds  of  these  men  of  about  $2.50  as  a  basis.  Therefore,  when  the 
miner  mined  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  coal  to  produce  approximately 
$2.50,  he  quit  work.  In  some  of  the  collieries  he  worked  less  than 
four  hours  to  produce  that  quantity  of  coal;  in  others  it  would  take 
four  and  a  half  or  five,  but  no  man  worked  long  enough  to  exceed 
$2.60  a  day.  When  we  called  Mr.  Mitchell's  attention  to  these  facts 
before  the  Civic  Federation,  he  said  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  had 
not  authorized  it  and  that  all  the  strikes  were  unauthorized.  Our 
reply  was  then  that  "You  arc  not  able  to  control  your  men,"  to  which 
there  was  no  answer  except  he  stated  that  if  he  had  a  written  agreement, 
instead  of  a  verbal  one,  he  might  be  able  to  do  better.  The  trouble 
is,  according  to  my  individual  judgment,  that  men  belonging  to  the 
unions  were  gradually  forgetting  to  pay  their  dues,  and  that  this  strike 
and  these  extraordinary  demands  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  organization.  They  had  to  promise  the  men  something  to 
justify  their  existence.  As  Mr.  Thomas's  letter  will  show  you,  there 
are  about  22  different  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  the  region,  and 
it  is  impracticable  to  reach  all  to  reason  with  the  men. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  wages,  I  submit  to  you  for  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  pay  roll  which  I  have  taken  at  random.  It  is  a  November 
pay  roll  of  last  year,  as  that  was  before  this  controversy  b^an, 
and  it  is  at  your  service,  to  see  what  we  pay  our  men,  and  the  number 
of  men,  the  day's  wages,  the  average  per  day,  and  the  classification  of 
men — a  full  statement  of  the  cost  of  mining  coal  for  the  month  of 
November.  I  also  submit  a  statement,  taken  from  that  pay  roll,  to 
show  the  daily  pay  of  the  larger  groups  of  workmen.  For  example, 
the  lowest  scale  of  wages  is  85  cents,  as  you  will  see,  for  boy  slate 
pickers;  3,000  of  them  get  85  cents  a  day;  men  slate  pickers,  who  are 
too  old  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work,  get  $1.20. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  had  boys  earning  14  cents  an  hour  when  their 
fathers  were  working  on  the  track  at  12  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Baer.  Now,  to  show  the  business  side  of  it,  I  have  had  a  careful 
statement  made  of  the  actual  cost  of  mining  for  the  last  four  years. 
In  1899  the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  mining  a  ton  of  coal  was  $1,067, 
the  material  u^ed  in  the  colliery,  $0,314,  general  expenses,  $0,208. 
The  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  1899  at  the  mines  was  $1,589.     la 
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1900  the  labor  increased  to  $1,121,  the  material  to  $0.35,  general 
expenses  decreased  to  $0.19,  and  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  was  $1,667. 
In  1901  the  labor  raised  to  $1,263,  the  material  to  $0,365,  and  general 
expenses  were  $0.19.  The  total  cost  was  $1,823  per  ton.  For  the  ten 
months  ending  April  30,  1902,  the  labor  was  $1,383,  material  $0,416, 
and  general  expenses  $0,192,  so  that  the  total  cost  was  $1,991.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  Reading  Company  mines  the  greater  part  of 
its  output  from  its  own  land,  held  in  fee,  and  there  is  no  charge  of 
royalty  or  for  sinking  fund  in  this  whatever. 

I  also  submit  a  statement  to  show  what  the  average  daily  wages  of 
all  the  employees  are,  without  regard  to  classification,  including  breaker 
boys  and  everyone,  taken  from  our  pay  roll.  In  January,  1902,  we 
had  15,976  inside  laborers  and  9,828  outside  laborers,  a  total  of  25,804 
men.  The  avemge  pay  per  day,  which  included  the  l>oys  in  the 
breakers  and  at  the  veins,  was  $1.89.  February,  1902,  26,270  men, 
and  the  average  per  day  was  $1,898;  March,  26,729  men,  and  the  aver- 
age per  day,  $1,896;  in  April,  26,829  men,  and  the  average  was  $1.90(). 

I  submit  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Compan}^ 
for  the  fiscal  yeav  ending  June  30,  1901,  to  show  that  we  have 
invested,  in  round  numbers,  $87,000,000.  This  is  an  actual  invest- 
ment. There  is  no  fictitious  value  or  watered  stock  in  it.  When  the 
company  was  reorganized  the  coal  lands  were  appmised  and  every 
item  of  propertv  is  as  near  actual  valuation  as  we  could  get  it.  The 
cost  of  these  lands  was  much  greater  than  what  appears  on  our  l)alance 
sheet,  and  the  colliery  improvements,  which  are  represented  by 
$7,000,000,  are  worth  more  than  twice  that  amount.  We  have  forty- 
four  collieries,  and  a  modern  colliery  costs  from  $400,000  to  $500,000; 
I  mean  bv  that  the  shaft,  pumping  machiner} ,  and  the  breaker.  So 
that  all  these  things  are  under  valuation  rather  than  over.  On  this 
investment  there  were  mined  from  lands  owned  and  leased  9,253,974 
tons.  The  profit  and  loss  for  the  year  showed  only  $555,394.  There 
was,  however,  taken  out  of  current  expenses  $413,000,  which  was  5 
cents  a  ton,  for  depreciation  of  land.  If  we  had  paid  the  common 
royalty  of  the  region  on  coal,  the  operations  would  have  been  carried 
on  at  a  loss.  The  same  general  results  are  shown  in  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  balance  sheet,  which  shows  that  the  profit  and  loss  of 
that  company  was  only  $239,804.  The  Lehigh  Valley  C^al  Company's 
report  shows  a  loss  of  $491,576. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  taking  the  companies  which  are  known  as  the  prin- 
cipal coal  companies,  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Erie,  neither 
of  them  has  been  enabled  to  pav  dividends  on  stock  for  manv  vears. 
It  is  commonlv  said  that  where  the  coal  companies  are  owned  bv  the 
railroad  companies  the  loss  in  the  coal  companies  is  made  up  in  the 
transportation.     This  is  a  great  error.     If  you  will  take  the  liistory 
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of  the  Reading  Company,  which  has  not  paid  a  dividend  in  practically 
fifteen  years,  except  within  the  last  two  years,  when  it  has  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  4  per  cent  on  $28,000,000  of  stock,  you  have  this  result.     There 
is  invested  in  the  Reading  Coal  Company  $86,000,000;  in  the  Reading 
Railway  Company  and  what  is  known  as  the  Reading  Company  there 
is  outstanding  $140,000,000  of  stock,  making  an  investment,  with  the 
Coal  Company   assets,   of    $225,000,000.     No  dividends   have   been 
declared  in  the  last  fifteen  years  on  this  stock,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  on  the  preferred  stock,  which  amounts  to  $28,000,(XK). 
Taking  the  total  earnings,  without  regard  to  dividends,  of  the  Reading 
Company  (which  includes  the  railway  company)  and  the  coal  com- 
pany, the  total  earnings  for  last  year  were  $2,663,087  before  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Reading  Company's  dividend  and  the  general  mortgage 
sinking  fund.     So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  for  many  yeai*s  these  com- 
panies have  not  been  able  to  earn  dividends  on  their  stock.     What  I 
have  said  of  the  Reading  is  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  same 
thing  is  practically  true  of  the  Erie,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  will  speak. 
With  my  experience  in  operating  the  Reading  Railway  Compan}',  I 
find  that  we  have  only  been  able  to  increase  its  revenue  by  increasing 
our  merchandise,  passenger,  and  miscellaneous  traflBc,  and  that  just  in 
proportion  as  we  have  been  able  to  increase  that  traffic,  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Reading  Railway  have  improved,  and  not  by  reason  of 
the  coal  business.     You  will  see  what  I  mean  by  that.     In  1894  and 
1895  the  merchandise  traffic  of  the  Reading  Railway  was  $6,400,000; 
last  year  it  was  $10,579,000. 

Now,  aa  a  business  proposition  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to 
increase  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  coal.  Year  by  year,  for  reasons 
which  we  can  not  control,  the  cost  will  increase,  and  by  the  increased 
cost  of  the  material  we  must  use  in  the  mines,  and  by  deeper  mining, 
which  not  only  adds  to  the  original  cost  of  sinking  shafts  but  enor- 
mously to  the  cost  of  pumping  and  hoisting.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  coal  is  sold  in  the  market  below  the  cost  of  mining.  The 
reasons  are  that  these  coals  compete  with  bituminous  coal.  The  steam- 
boat coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  pig-iron  furnaces.  Its  price  is 
regulated  by  the  price  of  coke.  Coke  is  a  better  fuel  for  smeltin^^ 
iron  than  anthmcite,  because  it  bears  a  heavier  burden;  and  while 
formerly  the  furnaces  of  the  Schuylkill  region  and  the  Lehigh  region 
used  anthracite  coal  exclusively,  it  is  impossible  to  use  anthracite  fuel 
now  alone,  as  the  crushing  weight  of  the  material  is  T»o  great  that 
anthracite  coal  would  become  a  compact  mass,  which  will  not  let  the 
blast  through.  Therefore,  anthiucite  coal  is  confined  to  low-stack 
furnaces,  or  to  high-stack  furnaces  where  a  certain  percentage  can  be 
used.  For  instance,  a  company  uses  40  per  cent  of  anthracite  to  60 
per  cent  of  bituminous.  The  rice  and  smaller  sizes  of  coal,  which 
would  be  waste,  are  sold  as  low  as  41  cents  per  ton.     The  buckwheats 
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and  the  peas  run  up  until  the  highest  price  we  get  for  those  sizes  is 
$1.65  for  pea.  That  puts  the  whole  burden  of  any  advance  price  on 
60  per  cent  of  our  production,  which  constitutes  the  domestic  sizes. 
All  the  other  sizes  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal, 
and  they  must  be  sold  to  enable  us  to  take  precedence  over  bituminous 
coal,  or  they  can  not  be  sold  at  all.  The  other  60  per  cent,  which  are 
known  as  the  prepared  and  domestic  sizes,  must  bear  the  raise  in 
price,  and  it  comes  upon  every  workingman  and  everybody  who  uses 
coal,  for  primarily  this  coal  is  used  for  household  purposes,  not  for 
manufacturing;  and  were  we  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  then  the  cry 
would  be  that  the  coal  barons  are  oppressing  the  poor.  And  the  only 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  when  we  presented  these  figures 
both  to  the  Civic  Federation  and  to  Mitchell  was  that  we  should  put 
this  burden  on  the  public.  If  we  did,  there  would  not  only  be  general 
indignation,  but  many  of  the  Western  and  New  England  markets 
would  be  taken  from  us;  and  to  further  increase  the  price  of  anthra- 
cite coal  is  absolutely  to  restrict  its  output  and  to  injure  the  miners 
and  injure  us.  So  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  a  bard 
business  proposition.  It  is  impossible  to  go  any  further  than  we  have 
gone.  If  the  President  wants  to  send  an  expert  to  examine  our  books, 
they  are  at  his  service.  But  we  can  not  meet  the  expectations  of  all 
the  politicians  and  philanthropists  of  this  country. 

You  may  say  to  the  President  that  we  honestly  believe  that,  so  far 
as  we  know  ourselves,  we  are  men  of  as  good  consciences  and  as  good 
intentions  as  anyone;  that  we  have  the  interests  of  labor  more  at 
heart,  because  we  are  brought  in  daily  contact  with  it,  and  that  we 
have  the  interest  of  the  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
more  constantly  before  our  eyes  than  all  the  members  of  the  Civic 
Federation  and  the  philanthropists  put  together.  We  can  help  to 
destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  country  b}'  meeting  the  foolish  demands 
of  those  who  are  asking  for  more  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  give. 

Regarding  an  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  of  production  as  a  result 
of  the  demands,  the  unknown  fact  is  how  much  the  production  of  the 
mines  would  be  reduced  by  an  eight-hour  day.  You  can  see  that  the 
investment  is  there;  the  machinery,  pumping,  and  care  of  the  mines  goes 
on  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  general  superintendents  and  the  men 
who  are  paid  by  the  mouth  (and  there  are  a  great  many  who  must  be 
paid  by  the  month).  A  mere  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  wages  on  the 
cost  of  prepared  sizes  would  be  about  46  cents  a  toii  increase.  To  that 
must  be  added  the  increased  cost  by  reduction  of  output,  the  general 
expenses  all  going  on.  Probably  that  might  be  estimated  at  14  cents, 
making  the  whole  about  60  cents. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  anthracite  fields  last  year  was, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  about  $66,000,000.  So  that  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  probably  $20,000,000. 
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There  is  another  factor  which  is  involved  in  this  question  of  labor. 
We  have  been  unable  to  have  any  discipline  in  the  mines  at  all.  The 
men  work  when  they  please  since  the  last  strike.  We  have  no  control 
over  them. 

Mr.  Olyphant  then  said:  I  was  only  going  back  a  little  to  say  that 
in  the  strike  to  which  Mr.  Baer  alluded,  in  1876,  the  wages  in  the 
Wyoming  region  were  different  from  those  in  the  Schuylkill  region; 
one  was  a  basis  and  the  other  a  fixed  price  per  ton.  We  had  twenty- 
three  years  of  perfect  peace — nothing  to  trouble  us  in  our  mines  any- 
where. Throughout  that  time  we  adhered  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid, 
no  matter  what  the  condition  of  trade  was.  In  our  company  we 
passed  yeare  ^hen  we  did  not  come  anywhere  near  making  our  fixed 
charges,  but  the  men  had  their  wages  all  the  same.  When  we  came 
on  toward  this  strike  in  1900  the  great  hue  and  cry  was  that  the 
anthracite  miners  had  been  getting  no  more  than  they  had  received, 
while  in  the  bituminous  and  iron  industries  the  wages  had  been  raised; 
though  in  both  these  industries  wages  had  been  carried  to  the  lowest 
point  that  men  could  stand,  and  we  had  never  in  that  region  given 
one  cent  less  than  we  had  agreed  at  that  time.  This  was  the  condition 
when  these  men  came  in  upon  us. 

Mr.  Baer.  In  1900  we  all  felt  that  the  only  substantial  grievance 
that  the  men  had  in  our  section  was  the  fact  that  during  the  depressed 
times  we  were  unable  to  run  our  collieries  to  their  full  capacity.  It 
was  not  the  basis  of  wages  paid,  but  that  we  could  not  give  them  sufficient 
work.  But  for  the  last  eighteen  months  the  condition  has  been  just 
the  other  way.  We  can  not  produce  as  much  coal  at  our  collieries  as 
the  market  will  take.  They  will  not  mine  it  for  us.  The  condition 
of  the  whole  anthracite  trade  has  changed  with  the  general  demand  for 
fuel  all  over  the  United  States.  It  will  not  last  long;  a  reaction  is 
bound  to  come. 

(On  request  of  Commissioner  Wright,  Mr.  Olyphant  and  Mr. 
Thomas  corroborated  all  that  Mr.  Baer  had  said.) 

Mr.  Olyphant.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  excepting  this:  That 
after  the  period  of  which  I  spoke  of  these  men  have  been  coming  in, 
having  first  sent  their  delegates  to  incite  the  men  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  could  get  more — in  1900  they  came  forward  with  their 
demands,  which,  as  acceded  to  under  the  pressure  which  was  brought 
upon  the  mine  operators,  amounted  to  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars. 
That  we  considered  to  be  an  annual  payment  which  we  had  to  make. 
Eighteen  months  afterwards,  not  at  all  satisfied,  they  make  demands 
which,  as  originally  stated,  would  have  amounted  to  fifteen  millions, 
but  have  reduced  them  so  that  they  would  amount  to  about  eight  or 
nine  millions,  and  have  stated  that  they  were  coming  again  in  1903. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case? 
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Mr.  Wright.  The  men  who  are  paid  per  ton  are  practically  sub- 
contractors? 

Mr.  Baer.  Yes.  They  hire  helpers  at  about  $1.75  per  day,  or 
whatever  they  pay  them. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  these  helpers  participate  with  the  subcontractors 
in  any  increase? 

Mr.  Baer.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  assume  that  they  must  have  done  so,  but  am  not 
certain. 

Mr.  WiLLCOx.  There  is  one  thing  to  say  about  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  Do  you  stop  to  think  of  the  gigantic  chai'acter  of  this 
attempt?  This  is  a  union  which  seeks  to  control  the  entire  fuel  supply. 
That  sort  of  a  union  is  objectionable.     It  is  really  a  trust. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  if  the  present  status  holds  for  four  or  five 
months?  The  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  is  that  the  country  would 
adjust  itself  to  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Thomas.  No;  not  in  so  short  a  time  as  that. 

Mr.  Wright.  Then  what  would  happen  if  the  strike  continues  for 
four  or  five  months? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Strikes  in  anthracite  fields  have  continued  longer  than 
that  without  any  general  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Wright.  Are  the  men  preventing  the  pumping  of  the  mines? 

Mr.  Baer.  They  are  preventing  it,  intimidating  our  men,  etc.  We 
are  keeping  the  pumps  at  the  mines  running  by  the  aid  of  armed 
crews.  Mitchell's  men  are  engaged  in  the  most  active  war  that  is 
possible,  and  we  can  not  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  Was  the  price  of  coal  enhanced  last  year? 

Mr.  Baer.  No;  we  have  not  advanced  the  price  of  coal  since  1900. 

Mr.  Wright.  You  receive  no  more  for  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Baer.  For  the  smaller  sizes  we  get  less.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  since  the  circular  of  November,  1900, 
which  was  based  upon  the  10  per  cent  advance. 

Mr.  Wright.  Has  immigration  affected  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Baer.  The  act  of  1889,  which  stated  that  a  miner  must  have  a 
certificate  as  a  licensed  miner  and  have  worked  two  years  or  more  in 
a  mine,  was  intended  to  prevent  outsiders  from  coming  in.  This  did 
not  refer  to  laborers.     But  we  had  no  trouble  up  to  1900. 

Mr.  Wright.  Suppose  you  should  make  a  three-years'  contract,  or 
more,  with  the  unipn  on  any  basis.     Would  it  help  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  can  we  tell  about  the  markets — what  the  effect  is 
going  to  be  next  year  or  the  year  after?  We  can  no  more  tell  whether 
we  can  pay  the  same  wages  next  year  or  the  year  after  or  for  three 
years  from  now  than  we  can  tell  anything.  Any  recommendation  or 
any  statement  that  we  might  make,  public  opinion  would  compel  us  to 
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comply  with.     Until  the  union  assumes  some  legal  and  pecuniary 
responsibility  no  contract  would  be  of  any  avail. 

Mr.  Wright.  What  has  been  the  output  per  man,  we  will  say,  during 
the  last  two  years,  compared  with  the  previous  output? 

Mr.  Baer.  Our  records  show  that  where  a  man  produced  6  tons 
formerly,  before  1900,  it  has  been  reduced  to  about  5;  but  I  have 
made  12i  per  cent  the  basis  in  the  statements,  so  as  to  be  within 
bounds. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  ofScial  statistics  of  the  Geological  Survey  show 
rather  an  increase  in  the  output  of  the  mines. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  not  possible.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
coal,  the  washery  coal,  which  the  miner  has  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Baer.  Perhaps  they  have  taken  the  aggregate  number  of  men 
employed  without  reference  to  the  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question  which  does  not  belong 
to  my  errand.  You  are  perhaps  perfectly  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  those  coal  markets  where  they  have  methods  of  arbitration,  all 
grievances  being  first  submitted  to  a  board,  and  there  being  no  sus- 
pension of  work  pending  their  consideration  of  them.  Have  you 
ever  considered  that  method  as  applicable  to  your  own  mines? 

Mr.  Baer.  Personally  I  have  investigated  that  subject  very  clearly, 
and  find  that  in  England  in  times  of  depression  nothing  works  at  all; 
that  if  that  condition  is  followed  up  it  generally  results  in  a  strike. 
I  have  followed  up  that  condition  in  Australia  and  talked  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  traveled  there,  and  I  find  that  labor  always  expects 
something,  and  any  arbitration  which  does  not  give  them  something  is 
rejected.  In  times  of  prosperity  it  works  very  well,  when  everybody 
is  making  money. 

Mr.  Wright.  Is  there  any  sort  of  suggestion  which  the  President 
or  anyone  else  can  make,  looking  to  the  cessation  of  this  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  If  the  Civic  Federation  and  all  the  politicians  in  this 
country  will  simply  say,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  commercial  transaction, 
in  which  we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  interfere,"  it  will  do  more  to 
end  it  than  anything  else.  The  sentiment  has  been  right  along  that, 
through  the  Civic  Federation,  they  could  bring  us  to  terms. 

Mr.  Wright.  You  think  that  the  existence  of  that  committee  of 
thirty -six  was  more  of  an  obstacle  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do. 

Mr.  Baer.  We  are  working  for  the  future  of  ap  industry  which  if 
it  yields  to  public  clamor  at  this  time  is  irretrievably  ruined. 

Mr.  Wright.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  appointing  a 
small  commission  to  consider  the  whole  mining  methods — simply  the 
modus  operandi — and  to  report  at  a  future  time  for  the  acceptance  of 
their  conclusions  by  the  operatoi*s  and  miners?  v 

Mr.  Thomas.  In  the  first  place,  to  get  an  intelligent  report  the  men 
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must  have  had  experience  in  anthracite  raining.  Just  where  a  body 
of  men  can  be  found  who  have  the  experience,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
leisure  to  devote  to  that  1  do  not  know.  Any  recommendation  they 
might  have  to  make  should  carry  with  it,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  force  of  law. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  mean  a  commission  of  such  men  as  you  would 
appoint  and  some  to  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  colleagues 
to  investigate  and  report  what  it  finds  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  are  not  as  free  as  they  could  be,  on  account  of 
public  opinion.  You  say  this  would  be  a  voluntary  commission.  If 
we  did  not  agree  to  its  findings,  the  public  would  say:  ' '  Well,  now  that 
you  have  agreed  to  this,  prove  it." 

Mr.  Baer.  After  you  have  read  over  the  correspondence  and  the 
statements  we  have  made  to-day,  if  you  want  anything  more,  if  you 
want  to  send  and  look  at  our  books,  we  will  do  whatever  we  can  for 
you.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  somebody  did  not  go  over  the  ground 
before  this. 


APPENDIX  P.— STATEMEirr  OP  MB.  E.  B.  THOMAS,  BEPBE8ENTA- 
TIVE  OP  EBIE  BAHiBOAD  OOMPANT  AND  LEHIGH  VALLEY 
OOMPANT. 

I  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Baer's  general  statement  and  in  the  figures 
which  he  has  submitted.  I  did  not  come  prepared  for  any  meeting  of 
this  chai-acter,  and  brought  no  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  mining,  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  any  facts  whatever  connected  with  the  production  of 
anthracite  coal  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Erie 
companies. 

I  will  cheerfully  furnish,  on  request,  any  figures  or  statements  desired. 
The  great  and  growing  industry  of  this  country  is  the  bituminous  coal 
industry.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  tonnage  and  value  exceeded 
in  the  last  year  that  of  any  one  industiy  in  the  United  States.  For 
sevei*al  years  prior  to  1900  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  the  anthra- 
cite industry  was  that  it  was  stationary,  and  indeed  in  some  respects 
might  be  counted  as  declining.  Seventy -five  per  cent  of  the  increase 
of  1901  has  come  from  what  is  known  as  '' washery"  coals  and  from 
the  better  practice  that  we  have  inaugurated  in  saving  coal  that  here- 
tofore went  to  the  culm  piles.  This  character  of  fuel  is  only  marketed 
along  our  lines  locally  and  at  tide  water,  and  is  in  active  and  keen  com- 
petition with  bituminous  coal.  Much  of  this  character  of  coal  does 
not  net  to  producing  companies  over  25  cents  per  ton  at  the  mines, 
but  by  reason  of  the  facility  with,  which  it  is  handled,  its  cleanliness, 
and  better  method  of  preparation,  the  market  for  coal  heretofore 
wasted  has  been  increasing.  In  respect  of  the  prepared  sizes,  that 
consumption  will  increase  only   as  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
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iiKiea.ses  and  with  the  building  of  homes.     Anthi-acitc  coal  is   not 
strictly  a  necessity,  but  ma}'  more  properly  be  classed  as  a  luxury,  and  if 
some  unfortunate  accident  should  overtake  the  anthracite  country  and 
entirely  extinguish  the  industry,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country  unim- 
paired, with  our  enormous  supplies  of  bituminous  coal  it  would  simply 
take  the  place  formerl}^  occupied  by  anthracite.     Bituminous  coal  is 
the  fuel  of  the  world,  and  is  universally  used  in  foreign  countries,  the 
onl}^  anthracite  produced  abroad  being  what  is  known  as  Welsh  coaK 
but  that  is  little  used  in  England,  being  marketed  almost  entirely  on 
the  Continent.     Prior  to  1901  the  difficulty  in  the  anthnicito  reg'ion 
was  to  find  a  market  for  60,000,000  tons  when  the  consuming  capacity 
of  the  country  was  only  about  45,000,000. 

The  consumption  of  coal  being  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  no  one 
will  buy  coal  in  May  and  June  for  consumption  in  January  unless  it 
is  to  his  advantage.  Last  year  our  companies  inaugurated,  and  I 
think  most  of  the  other  companies  followed,  a  plan  of  reducing  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  month  of  April 
and  increasing  that  for  five  months  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  ton,  in 
order  to  make  an  inducement  for  people  to  take  their  coal  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  thereby  more  evenly  distributing  the  production  over  the 
twelve  months.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  we  made  some  prog- 
ress in  that  direction.  We  had  started  in  that  direction  this  year  when 
our  work  was  interrupted  by  the  strike  of  the  miners. 

The  coal  that  is  marketed  in  the  West  is  transported  in  returning 
gram  cars  at  a  rate  a  little  higher  than  the  grain  coming  East.  That 
same  nite  can  not  be  applied  to  tide-water  coal,  because  it  has  to  be 
transported  in  an  entirely  different  class  of  equipment,  which  returns 
empty  and  requires  entirely  different  prepai'ation. 

1  think  that  the  management  of  the  anthmcite  properties  arc  as 
earnest  m  their  efforts  to  continue  the  prosperity  of  the  industr\'  as 
anybody  else  in  this  country,  but  the  anthracite  industry  is  not  broad 
enough  to  carry  the  financial  and  political  prosperity  of  a  country  of 
77,000,000.  1  want  to  state  one  point  that  we  made  before  Mr. 
Mitchell  at  our  conferences.  W^e  are  not  opposed  to  union  labor.  I 
have  been  deahng  with  union  labor  for  thirty  years,  but  what  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  seeking  to  bring  about  is  simply  impracticable.  Mr. 
Mitchell  admitted  in  our  conference  that  he  had  never  been  inside  an 
anthracite  coal  mine  but  once  in  his  life.  I  said,  "Mr.  Mitchell,  I 
have  not  only  weighed  coal  in  bituminous  mines,  but  I  have  had  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  the  anthracite  mines,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
])le  for  vou  to  realize  the  differences  which  exist."  There  afe  carried 
on  the  pay  rolls  from  70  to  80  different  occupations.  They  raised  a 
question  a  while  ago  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  getting  $1  a  day 
and  another  who  was  getting  1^1.50  a  day  for  mule  driving.     One  was 
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a  cripple  and  the  other  was  uninjured.  It  stands  to  reason  who  could 
do  the  most  work.  Now,  the  anthracite  mining  varies  in  its  districts. 
You  understand  what  are  known  as  the  anthracite  districts.  The  dif- 
ferent chambei*s  in  the  same  mine  differ.  I  feel  that  our  labor  is  bet- 
ter protected  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  that  the  companies — the 
larger  companies;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  smaller  operators — are  more 
disposed  to  give  attention  to  petty  complaints  and  questions  of  injus- 
tice, and  make  every  effort  to  make  the  conditions  of  work  pleasant. 
All  of  our  division  superintendents  are  held  for  the  results  of  the  men 
under  them.  Should  the  men  under  one  division  superintendent  stop 
working  for  one  or  two  days,  naturally,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
production  of  that  mine.  That  man  is  under  constant  pressure  to 
keep  his  men  at  work,  and  he  can  only  do  so  by  fair  treatment  of  the 
men  under  him.  The  Lehigh  Company  has  one  mine  from  which  it 
had  not  mined  a  pound  of  coal  in  the  four  months  prior  to  this  strike, 
because  the  miners  declined  to  allow  nonunion  men  to  work  in  the 
mine.  I  think  it  is  an  injustice.  Every  man  has  the  inalienable  right 
to  work,  and  if  he  is  required  to  have  a  license  from  a  labor  leader  to 
do  so,  I  say  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  our  posted  notices  to  the  miners  we  told  them  we  would  take  up 
any  grievances  which  might  occur  with  the  superintendents,  and  that 
we  have  done,  and  that  we  expect  to  do,  and  that  seems  to  us  fair,  but 
we  can  not  take  up  differences  through  persons  not  in  our  employ. 
The  discipline  of  the  men  can  not  be  taken  out  of  our  hands,  because 
we  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

Now,  you  take  it  on  our  railroad.  We  have  had  agreements  with 
our  men,  and  have  them  now,  and  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  should  not. 

Mr.  Wright  quoted  the  following  from  Mr.  Mitchell:  "That  they 
are  not  interfering  with  the  pumpmen." 

Mr.  Thomas  stated:  "  Now,  their  demand  is  this:  That  these  pump- 
men should  have,  instead  of  a  ten-hour  day,  an  eight-hour  day  with  the 
same  pay.  By  a  system  of  intimidation  they  have  forced  the  most  of 
all  those  remaining  men  out,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  out- 
side for  men.  One  of  the  largest  dry -goods  firms  in  Wilkesbarre  yes- 
terday declined  to  sell  blankets  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  to 
cover  our  imported  labor  under  the  threat  that  they  would  be  bo}'- 
cotted  if  they  did.  Not  only  that,  but  a  poor  school-teacher  was 
obliged  to  give  up  her  position  because  her  father  remained  at  work. 
But  for  the  system  of  intimidation  and  boycott  which  prevails  in  the 
anthracite  region,  comparatively  few,  if  any,  of  our  engineers,  pump- 
men, or  firemen  would  have  left  our  employ,  but  the  policy  which  is 
being  pursued  and  the  annoyance  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization."' 
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APPENDIX  G.— STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  DAVID  WTLLOOX,  VIOS- 
PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  DELAWARE  ANI> 
HUDSON  OOMPANT. 

June  7,  1902. 
To  THE  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir:  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  was  incorpomted  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April  23, 1823. 
Its  principal  object,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  furnish 
to  the  State  of  New  York  a  supply  of  coal  found  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. By  various  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  and  generally  to  conduct  its 
business  in  that  State.  It  is  the  owner  of  large  coal  properties  in 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  a  considerable  system  of  railroads  extend- 
ing from  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  into  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing 
anthiticite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  shipping  the  same  over  said  roads 
into  said  other  States.  Its  business  is  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
of  an  interstate  character.  In  order  to  preserve  its  mines  from  injury 
by  water  and  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  opemtion  pumps  and  other 
machinery,  a  stoppage  of  which  would  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
property. 

The  association  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workei's  of  America 
is  an  association  composed  of  a  large  number  of  miners  and  laborers 
engaged  throughout  the  country  in  mining  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  and  employed  by  the  owners  of  said  mines.  This  association  has 
its  headquarters  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  exists  also  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  localities  where  are  situated  the  collieries 
of  this  company.  Its  general  purpose  is  to  dictate  all  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  employment  between  producers  and  employees  engaged 
in  mining,  preparing  and  shipping  all  the  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  of  the  country,  and  to  enforce  its  orders  and  directions  by  what- 
ever means  may  be  most  effectual,  including  strikes,  not  confined  to  its 
own  members  alone,  but  in  which  are  compelled  to  pin,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  other  persons  similarly  employed.  Its  violent  methods 
have  already  received  the  condemnation  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States.     (Reinecke  Company  v.  Wood,  112  Fed.  Rep.,  478.) 

During  last  spring,  as  the  result  of  various  conventions  and  com- 
mittee meetings,  the  association  made  certain  demands  upon  the  pro- 
ducers of  anthracite  coal.  These  reduced  themselves  to  a  demand 
that  the  hours  of  labor  be  diminished  from  ten  hours  to  eight  with- 
out change  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  result,  of  course,  would  be 
that  each  individual  worker  would  receive  no  greater  aggregate 
wages,  but  that  the  expense  of  producing  coal  would  be  increased 
*K)ut  20  per  cent.     This  eliminated  any  claim  that  the  pi'esent  wages 
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are  insuflBcient,  because,  if  the  demands  of  the  Mine  Workers  were 
granted,  the  amount  earned  by  the  individual  would  be  no  greater 
than  it  n:  now;  the  difference  would  be  merely  that  it  would  take  him 
two  hours  le^s  to  earn  it.  In  the  case  of  the  miners  themselves,  I 
should  say  in  passing,  there  would  be  no  advantage,  because  they 
already  work  not  more  than  six  hours.  As  to  them,  there  was  a 
demand  that  the  prices  of  their  contract  work  should  be  increased  20 
per  cent,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  of  their 
helpers  from  ten  to  eight  without  expense  to  the  miners  themselves. 
So  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  matter  comes  down  to  a  demand  that  the 
hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  without  any  increase  in  the  wages 
of  the  individual,  but  with  the  effect  of  an  addition  of  about  20  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  production,  or  not  less  than  $10,000,000  in  the 
aggregate,  and  more  than  the  aggregate  dividends  paid  by  all  the 
anthracite  coal  companies.  This  would  have  consumed  all  the  profits 
of  the  producers  unless  it  should  be  covered  by  a  large  advance  in  the 
price  of  coal.  The  producers  felt  themselves  unable  to  comply  with 
such  demands. 

Accordingly,  the  United  Mine  Workers  upon  May  8,  1902,  pro- 
mulgated an  order  that  all  workmen,  with  the  exception  of  engineers, 
firemen,  and  pumpmen  at  the  collieries  of  this  company,  cease  and 
desist  from  work  from  and  after  May  12,  1902.  It  thus  recognized 
that  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen  were  engaged  merely  in 
the  preservation  of  the  property.  Thereafter,  failing  to  secure  con- 
cession of  the  demands  above  stated,  it  ordered  a  simultaneous  cessa- 
tion of  work  on  the  part  of  all  said  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen. 
The  manifest  object  of  the  latter  movement  was  merely  to  coerce  this 
company  into  complying  with  the  demands  already  made  through 
fear  of  injury  and  destioiction  of  its  property  engaged  in  its  interstate 
business  as  above  stated. 

These  facts  show  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  association  and  all 
of  its  members  constitute  a  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  also  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  labor  necessary  in  supplying  coal  found  in  one  State 
to  the  markets  of  other  States,  and  thus  to  monopolize  this  part  of  the 
commerce  among  the  several  States.  The  action  already  had  by  said 
United  Mine  Workers  has  greatly  injured  this  company's  intei'state 
business,  as  above  stated,  and  said  association  is  in  great  part  monopo- 
lizing the  labor  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  same.  The  courts  have 
already  many  times  held  that  such  a  combination  is  unlawful  within 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  passed  ..for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting restraints  of  interstate  commerce  and  known  as  the  Sherman 
Act.  (U.  S.  V.  Council,  54  Fed.  Rep.,  994;  157  Fed.  Rep.,  85;  Thomas 
V.  Cincinnati  Co., 62  Fed.  Rep.,  802,  803;  U.  S.  v.  Agler,  62  Fed.  Rep., 
824;  U.  S.  V.  Elliot,  62  Fed.  Rep.,  801;  64  Fed.  Rep.,  27;  Arthur  v. 
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Oakes,  63  Fed.  Rep.,  310;  In  re  Debs,  64  Fed.  Rep.,  724;  affd.  158 
U.  S.  564,  600;  U.  S.  v.  Trans-Missouri  Assn.,  166  U.  S.  280,  343, 
356.)  In  addition,  it  is  reported  that  efforts  are  in  progress  to  induce 
those  who  are  engaged  in  interstate  railroad  service  to  simultaneously 
abandon  their  employment  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  demands  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  by  crippling  such  commerce.  Such  action 
would  bring  the  case  exactly  within  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Debs  (158  U.  S.,  564),  and  would  clearly  be  unlawful. 

Inasmuch"  as  the  newspapers  have  reported  that  some  sort  of  appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  national 
authorities,  I  write  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts  and  to  submit 
the  same  for  your  consideration. 

Very  respectfully  David  Willoox. 


APPENDIX  H.— OOKTRAOT  OF  BITTTMINOnS  COAL  MINEBS  AKD 

OPE&ATOBS. 

ILLINOIS  AGREEMENT  FOR  SCALE  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1903. 

Whereas  a  contract  between  the  operators  of  the  competitive  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  February  8,  1902,  by  which  the  present  scale  of  prices  at  the 
basic  points,  as  fixed  by  the  agreement  made  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
February  2,  1900,  is  continued  in  force  and  effect  for  one  year  from 
April  1,  1902,  to  March  31,  1903,  inclusive;  and, 

Whereas  this  contract  fixes  the  pick-mining  price  of  bituminous 
mine-run  coal  at  Danville,  at  49  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  prices  for  pick-mined  coal  throughout  the  State 
for  one  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  shall  be  as  follows: 

FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Streator,  Cardiff,  Clarke  City,  and  associated  mines,  including  Toluca  thick 

vein |0. 58 

Third  vein  and  associated  mines,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 76 

Wilmington  and  associated  mines,  including  Cardiff  long  wall  and  Blooming- 
ton  thin  vein,  including  brushing 81 

Bloomington  thick  vein 71 

Pontiac,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 81 

Pontiac  top  vein 58 

Marseilles ! 1.09 

(Rate  at  Marseilles  to  continue  until  Septeml)er  1,  1902,  at  which  time  the 
■  conditions  are  to  be  investigated  by  President  Russell  and  Commissioner 
Justi,  and  if  conditions  are  changed  as  now  contemplated  an  equitable 
adjustment  shall  be  made. ) 
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Morris  and  Seneca  (referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  Commissioner  Justi 
and  two  operators  and  President  Russell  and  two  miners  to  fix  mining 
prices,  which  shall  become  a  part  of  this  contract;  the  same  to  be  consid- 
ered before  May  1,  1902). 

Clarke  City  lower  seam,  brushing  in  coal $0. 66 

SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Danville,  Westville,  Grape  Creek,  and  assoiuated  mines  in  Vermilion  Comity .       .  49 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Springfield  and  associated  mines 497 

Lincoln  and  Niantic 53 

Colfax 53 

FOURTH   DISTRICT. 

Mines  on  Chicago  and  Alton  south  of  Springfield,  to  and  including  Carlin- 
'  ville;  including  Taylorville,  Pana,  Litchfield,  Hillsboro,  Witt  (Paisley), 

Divernon,  and  Pawnee 49 

Assumption  long  wall,  under  present  regulations 65i 

Moweaqua  room  and  pillar 53 

Mount  Pulaski  room  and  pillar 66 

Decatur,  present  conditions 64 

FIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Glen  Carbon,  Belleville,  and  associated  mines,  to  and  including  Pinckney- 

ville,  Willisville,  and  Nashville 49 

Coal  5  feet  and  under 54 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

Du  Quoin,  Odin,  Sandoval,  Centralia,  and  associated  mines 45 

Salem  and  Kinmundy 50 

SEVENTH    DISTRICT. 

Mount  Vernon 50 

Jackson  County 45 

(All  coal  5  feet  and  under,  5  cents  extra  per  ton;  this  not  to  apply  to  lower 

bench,  nor  rolls  or  horsebacks. ) 
Lower  bench,  Jackson  County,  for  shipping  mines,  miners  to  carry  14  inches 

brushing 58 

Saline  County 45 

Williamson  County 52 

Gallatin  County  (price  to  be  determined  by  Thomas  Jeremiah  and  Commis- 
sioner Justi  and  become  a  part  of  this  contract) . 

EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 

Pulton  and  Peoria  counties,  thin  or  lower  vein  (third  vein  conditions) 76 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  No.  5  vein 56 

Astoria,  No.  5  vein  ( Fulton  and  Peoria  counties'  conditions) 66 
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Pekin  (price  of  60  cents  per  ton  continued  under  provisions  similar  to  those  in 
State  agreement  for  year  ending  April  1,  1902,  viz. :  Price  of  60  cents  per 
ton,  with  Fulton  and  Peoria  counties*  conditions  to  be  in  force  for  90  days 
from  April  1,  1902,  during  which  time  a  record  is  to  be  kept  to  determine 
cost  of  removing  dirt,  etc.  Should  this  rate  be  found  to  work  a  hardship, 
it  shall  be  readjusted;  if  it  transpires  that  it  is  equitable  it  shall  continue 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement.  It  is  understood  that  the  Pekin  opera- 
tors and  delegates  will  determine  by  what  method  the  readjustment  shall 
be  considered). 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties.  No.  6  vein  (referred  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators  and  President  Russell  and  two 
miners  to  fix  a  mining  price  which  shall  become  a  part  of  this  contract;  the 
present  rate  of  59  cents  per  ton  to  continue  in  force  pending  adjustment  by 
said  committee.    The  same  to  be  considered  before  May  1,  1902). 

Gilchrist,  Wanlock,  Cable,  Sherrard,  and  Silvis  mines,  60  cents  per  ton  with  last 
year's  conditions.  In  case  of  deficient  work,  where  miner  and  mine  mana- 
ger can  not  agree  as  to  compensation,  the  mine  committee  shall  be  called 
in;  and,  if  they  can  not  agree,  the  dispute  shall  be  carried  up  under  the 
thirteenth  clause  of  the  present  scale. 

Kewanee  and  Etherley $0. 65 

Pottstown,  No.  1  seam,  scale  to  be  the  same  as  Gilchrist  and  Wanlock,  except 
in  the  brushing  of  the  top,  that  shall  be  settled  by  the  subdistrict. 

NINTH   DISTRICT. 

Mount  Olive,  Staunton,  Gillespie,  Clyde,  Sorento,  and  Coffeen,  and  mines  on 
the  Vandalia  line  as  far  east  as  and  including  Smith boro,  and  on  the  B.  &  O. 
S.  W.  as  far  east  as  Breese 49 

Coal  5  feet  and  under .54 

First.  The  Indianapolis  convention,  having  adopted  the  mining  and 
underground  day-labor  scale  in  effect  April  1,  1900,  as  the  scale  for 
the  year  beginning  April  1,  1902,  no  changes  or  conditions  shall  be 
imposed  in  the  Illinois  scale  for  the  coming  year,  that  increase  the  cost 
of  production  of  coal  in  any  district  in  the  State,  except  as  may  be 
provided. 

Second.  No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  for  mine  manager,  mine  manager's  assistant,  top  foreman, 
company  wcighman,  boss  drivers,  night  boss,  head  machinist,  head 
boilermaker,  head  carpenter,  night  watchman,  hoisting  engineers.  It 
being  understood  that  "assistant"  shall  apply  to  such  as  are  author- 
ized to  act  in  that  capacity  only.  The  authority  to  hire  and  discharge 
shall  be  vested  in  the  mine  manager,  top  foreman,  and  boss  driver. 
It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  night  watchman  shall  be 
exempt  when  employed  in  that  capacity  only. 

Third.  Any  operator  paying  the  scale  rate  of  mining  and  day  labor 
under  this  agreement,  shall  at  all  times  be  at  liberty  to  load  any  rail- 
road cars  whatever,  regardless  of  their  ownership,  with  coal,  and  sell 
and  deliver  such  coal  in  any  market  and  to  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
'^ration  that  he  may  desire. 
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Fourth.  The  scale  of  prices  for  mining  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  run- 
of-mine  coal  herein  provided  for,  is  understood  in  every  case  to  be  for 
coal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities,  loaded  in  cars  at  the 
face,  weighed  before  screening;  and  that  the  practice  of  pushing  coal 
by  the  miners  shall  be  prohibited. 

Fifth,  (a)  Whether  the  coal  is  shot  after  being  undercut  or  sheared 
by  pick  or  machine,  or  shot  without  undercutting  or  shearing,  the 
miners  must  drill  and  blast  the  coal  in  accordance  with  the  State  min- 
ing law  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  the  roof  and  timbers  in  the 
interest  of  general  safety.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  miner  persist- 
ently violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  clause,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

(J)  The  system  of  paying  for  coal  before  screening  was  intended  to 
obviate  the  many  contentions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens,  and  was 
not  intended  to  encourage  unworkmanlike  methods  of  mining  and  blast- 
ing coal,  or  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  screened  lump,  and  the 
operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  the  heaity  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  disciplining  any  miner 
who  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  other  cause  fails  to  properly 
mine,  shoot,  and  lo/id  his  coal. 

Sixth.  In  case  slate,  bone,  clay,  sulphur,  or  other  impurities  are 
sent  up  with  the  coal  by  the  miner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  whomever 
the  company  shall  designate  as  inspector  to  report  the  same,  with  the 
estimated  weight  thereof,  and  the  miner  or  minei*s  so  offending  shall 
have  such  weight  deducted  from  the  established  weight  of  the  car,  and 
for  the  first  offense  in  any  given  month  shall  be  fined  50  cents;  for  the 
second  offense  in  the  same  month  he  or  they  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
operator,  be  fined  $2  or  suspended  for  two  working  days;  and  for 
the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense  in  the  same  month,  or  in  malicious 
or  aggi*avated  cases  for  the  first  or  any  subsequent  offense,  the  oper- 
ator may  indefinitely  suspend  or  discharge. 

The  company  weighman  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  pit 
head  the  names  of  all  miners  dealt  with  hereunder. 

The  inspector  designated  by  the  operator  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  but  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
herein  specified  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
union  or  president  or  pit  committee,  and  against  any  miner  or  com- 
mitteeman seeking  in  any  way  to  embarrass  the  inspector  in  or  because 
of  the  discharge  of  such  duties  the  provisions  of  the  miners'  State  con- 
stitution shall  be  invoked  and  in  addition  he  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
operator,  be  suspended  for  two  working  days. 

In  case  it  shall  be  alleged  by  either  the  local  representatives  of  the 
miners  or  by  the  operator  that  the  inspector  is  not  properly  perform- 
ing his  duties  hereunder,  it  shall  be  so  reported  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  president,  who  shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  notification,  take  it  up  with  the  superintendent  of  the  company  for 
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adjudication;  and,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  inspector  is  not  faith- 
fully performing  such  duties,  he  shall  be  discharged  or  transferred  to 
other  duties,  as  the  operator  may  elect. 

The  proceeds  of  all  fines  hereunder  shall  be  paid  to  the  miners'  sub- 
district  secretary-treasurer,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  such 
fine,  be  remitted  or  refunded. 

Seventh.  The  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  to  be  paid  twice  a 
month,  the  dates  of  pay  to  be  determined  locally,  but  in  no  event  shall 
more  than  one-half  month's  pay  be  retained  by  the  operator.  When 
any  number  of  men  at  any  mine  so  demand,  statements  will  be  issued 
to  all  employees  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  pay  day.  No 
commissions  will  be  charged  for  money  advanced  between  pay  days, 
but  any  advance  between  pay  days  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 
operator. 

Eighth.  The  price  for  powder  per  keg  shall  be  $1.76 — the  miners 
agree  to  purchase  their  powder  from  the  operators,  provided  it  is 
furnished  of  standard  grade  and  quality;  that  to  be  determined  by  the 
operators  and  expert  miners  jointly,  where  there  is  a  diflference. 

Ninth.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  for  pick  mining  shall  be  six- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton  for  room  and  pillar  work,  and  12i  cents  per 
pay  per  man,  or  25  cents  per  month  for  long  wall  for  pick  and  drill 
sharpening. 

Tenth.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  price 
of  oil. 

Eleventh.  The  inside  day-wage  scale  authorized  by  the  present  agree- 
ments, i.  e.,  the  Columbus  scale  of  1898,  plus  an  advance  of  20  per 
cent,  shall  be  the  scale  under  this  agreement;  but  in  no  case  shall  less 
than  $2.10  be  paid  for  drivers. 

Twelfth.  The  above  scale  of  mining  prices  is  based  upon  an  eight- 
hour  workday,  and  it  is  definitely  understood  that  this  shall  mean 
eight  hours'  work  at  the  face,  exclusive  of  noon  time,  six  days  a  week, 
or  forty -eight  hours  in  the  week,  provided  the  operator  desires  the 
mine  to  work,  and  no  local  ruling  shall  in  any  way  affect  this  agree- 
ment or  impose  conditions  affecting  the  same. 

Any  class  of  day  la}x)r  may  be  paid,  at  the  option  of  the  operator, 
for  the  number  of  hours  and  fractions  thereof  actuallv  worked,  at  an 
hour  rate  based  on  one-eighth  of  the  scale  rate  per  day:  Pnwkled^ 
however^  That  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in  the  morning  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  two  hours'  pay  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  two 
hours  or  not,  except  in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their 
work  during  this  time  without  the  consent  of  the  operator  they  shall 
forfeit  such  two  hours'  pay:  Provided^  further^  That  overtime  by 
day  lal>orei's,  when  necessary  to  supply  railroad  chute^i  with  coal 
by  night  or  Sunday,  where  no  regular  men  therefor  are  exclusively 
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employed,  or  when  necessary  in  order  not  to  impede  the  operation  of 
the  mine  the  day  following,  and  for  work  which  can  not  be  performed 
or  completed  by  the  regular  shift  during  regular  hours  without  imped- 
ing the  operation  of  the  mine,  may  be  performed  and  paid  for  at  the 
same  ittte  per  hour. 

Thirteenth,  (a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  working  in  and  around 
the  mine,  for  whom  a  scale  is  made,  arising  out  of  this  agreement  of 
any  subdistrict  argeement  made  in  connection  herewith,  where  the  pit 
boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborers  have  failed  to  agree. 

(J)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  such 
failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer, 
the  pit  committee  and  the  miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are 
empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president  of 
the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they  fail 
to  adjust  it — and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict; 
and,  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the 
officials  of  the  company  concerned  and  the  State  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  such  cases,  the 
miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work, 
pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment,  until  a  final  decision  is 
reached  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(c)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  griev- 
ance which  has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  manner 
provided  herein,  and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  immediately  furnish  a  man 
or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate,  in  order 
that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  who  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  pit  committee,  to  immediately  take  the  place 
or  places  assigned  to  him  or  them  in  pursuance  hereof. 

(d)  The  pit  committee,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  under  no 
circumstances  go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever,  unless 
called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may 
have  a  grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the  boss;  and,  as  its  duties 
are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is  understood 
that  its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation  except  while  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.  Any  pit  committeeman 
who  shall  attempt  to  execute  any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  conflict 
with  any  provision  of  this  contract,  or  any  other  made  in  pursuance 
hereof,  shall  be  forthwith  deposed  as  committeeman.     The  foregoing 
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shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking 
after  the  matter  of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in  any  proper 
manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not 
leave  their  places  of  duty  during  working. hours,  except  by  permission 
of  the  operator,  or  in  cases  involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(jD  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine, 
and  the  direction  of  the  working  force  are  vested  exclusively  in  the 
operator,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  shall  not  abridge 
this  right.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  ^e 
discharge  of  employees,  or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants 
because  of  personal  prejudice  or  activity  in  matters  affecting  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  If  any  employee  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  discharged  by  the  company  and  it  is  claimed  that  an  injus- 
tice has  been  done  him,  an  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  the  ])artie8 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (J)  of  this  section 
shall  be  taken  up  promptly,  and,  if  it  is  proven  that  an  injustice  has 
been  done,  the  operator  shall  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  him  full 
compensation  fdr  the  time  he  has  been  suspended  and  out  of  employ- 
ment: Provided,  If  no  decision  shall  be  rendered  within  five  days,  the 
case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  is  concerned. 

Fourteenth.  The  wages  now  being  paid  outside  day  labor  at  the 
various  mines  in  this  State  shall  constitute  the  wage  scale  for  that  class 
of  labor  during  the  life  of  this  agreement:  Provided,  That  no  top  man 
shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the 
mine,  the  miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  discontinuing  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work,  at  the 
option  of  the  operator,  shall  be  resumed  the  day  following,  and  con- 
tinue thereafter.  In  case  the  operator  elects  to  operate  the  mine  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  as  above,  or  where  death  has 
resulted  from  an  accident  in  the  mine,  individual  miners  and  under- 
ground employees  may,  at  their  option,  absent  themselves  from  work 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  And 
in  the  event  that  the  operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine  on  the 
day  of  such  funeral,  then  from  the  proceeds  of  such  day's  operation 
each  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  employed  at 
the  mine  at  which  the  deceased  member  was  employed  shall  contribute 
50  cents  and  the  operator  $25  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased  or  his  legal  representatives,  to  be  collected  through  the  office 
of  the  company.  Except  in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  as  above,  the  mine 
shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle  because  of  any  death  or  funeral;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  death  of  any  employee  of  the  company  or  member  of 
his  family,  any  individual  miner  may,  at  his  option,  absent  himself  from 
work  for  the  sake  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 
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Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  in 
ordinary  conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber 
the  working  places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be  required  to 
furnish  the  necessary  props  and  timber  in  rooms  or  working  face. 
And  in  long  wall  mines  it  shall  include  the  proper  mining  of  the  coal 
and  the  brushing  and^care  of  the  working  places  and  roadway  according 
to  the  present  method  and  rules  relating  thereto,  which  shall  continue 
unchanged. 

(h)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber,  shoot,  and  care  for  his 
working  place,  and  such  failure  has  entailed  falls  of  slate,  rock,  and 
the  like,  the  miner  whose  fault  has  occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair 
the  same  without  compensation,  and  if  such  miner  fails  to  repair  such 
damage  he  may  be  discharged. 

Any  dispute  that  may  arise  as  to  the  responsibility  under  this  clause 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  pit  committee  and  mine  foreman,  and  in  case 
of  their  failure  to  agree,  shall  be  taken  up  for  settlement  under  the 
thirteenth  section  of  this  agreement. 

In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  crossbars  to 
permanently  secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the 
miner  shall  be  paid  at  the  current  price  for  each  crossbar  when  prop- 
erly set. 

The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  timbering  by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety. 

Seventeenth.  The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  as  herein  specified,  but  not  otherwise,  and  agree 
to  check  off  union  dues,  assessments,  and  fines  from  the  miners  and 
mine  laborers,  when  desired,  on  proper  individual  or  collective  con- 
tinuous order,  and  furnish  to  the  miners'  representative  a  statement 
showing  separately  the  total  amount  of  dues,  assessments,  and  fines 
collected.  When  such  collections  are  made  card  days  shall  be  abol- 
ished. In  case  any  fine  is  imposed,  the  propriety  of  which  is  ques- 
tioned, the  amount  of  such  fine  shall  be  withheld  by  the  operator  until 
the  question  has  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  and  a  decision  has  been 
reached. 

Eighteenth.  The  operators  shall  have  the  right  in  cases  of  emergency 
work  or  ordinary  repairs  to  the  plant  to  employ  in  connection  there- 
with such  men  as  in  their  judgment  are  best  acquainted  with  and  suited 
to  the  work  to  be  performed,  except  where  men  are  permanently 
employed  for  such  work.  Blacksmiths  and  other  skilled  labor  shaU 
make  any  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machin- 
ery, railroad  switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to 
hoist  coal,  all  being  in  the  nature  of  construction  work,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica.    Extensive  repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of  work  shall 
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also  be  included  in  the  same  exception.     The  employees  thereon  to  te 
excluded,  as  above,  when  employed  on  such  work  only. 

Twentieth.  When  any  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for 
a  period  of  two  days,  unless  through  sickness  or  by  first  having  noti- 
fied the  mine  manager  and  obtained  his  consent,  he  may  be  discharged. 

Twenty-first,  (a)  Except  at  the  basing  point,  IHinville,  the  differen- 
tial for  machine  mining  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  shall  be  7 
cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick-mining  rate.  It  being  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  machine-mining  rate  shall  include  the  snubbing  of  coal 
either  by  powder  or  wedge  and  sledge,  as  conditions  may  warrant, 
where  chain  machine  is  used;  but  it  is  understood  that  this  condition 
shall  not  only  apply  where  two  men  have  and  work  in  one  place  only 
in  the  same  shift,  except  at  the  option  of  the  miner;  and  it  shall  also 
be  optional  with  the  miner  which  system  of  snubbing  shall  be  fol- 
lowed. The  division  of  the  machine-mining  rate  shall  be  fixed  in  joint 
subdistrict  meetings. 

(h)  The  established  rates  on  shearing  machines  and  air  or  electric 
drills  as  now  existing  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

Twenty-second.  Any  underground  employee  not  on  hand  so  as  to  go 
down  to  his  work  before  the  hour  for  commencing  work,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  go  below,  except  at  the  convenience  of  the  company. 
When  an  employee  is  sick  or  injured,  he  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once. 
When  a  cage  load  of  men  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  who  have 
been  prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over 
which  they  have  no  control  they  shall  be  given  a  cage  at  once.  For 
the  accommodation  of  individual  employees  less  than  a  cage  load,  who 
have  been  prevented  from  working  as  above,  a  cage  shall  be  run  mid- 
forenoon,  noon,  and  midafternoon  of  each  working  day:  Provided^ 
however^  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enable  men  to 
leave  their  work  for  other  than  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Twenty-third.  This  contract  is  in  no  case  to  be  set  aside  because 
of  any  rules  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  now  in  force  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  adopted;  nor  is  this  contract  to  be  set  aside 
by  reason  of  any  provision  in  their  national,  State,  or  local  oonsti- 
tutions. 

Twenty-fourth.  All  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  eight 
hours,  and  the  going  to  and  coming  from  the  respective  working 
places  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  hand's  own  time.  All  company  men 
shall  perform  whatever  day  labor  the  foreman  may  direct.  An  eight- 
hour  day  means  eight  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  working 
places,  exclusive  of  noon  time,  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor. 
This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  time  required  in  reaching  such  working 
laces  in  the  morning  and  departing  from  same  at  night. 
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Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time 
required  in  so  doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor; 
their  time  beginning  when  they  reach  the  change  at  which  they  receive 
empty  cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at  the  shaft  bottom,  and  the 
inside  drivers  at  the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same  places;  but  in 
no  case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  in  waiting  for  such 
cars  at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivers,  at  their  option,  may 
either  walk  to  and  from  their  parting  or  take  with  them,  without  com- 
pensation, either  loaded  or  empty  cars,  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This 
provision,  however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside  drivers  from  bringing 
to  and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by  the 
operator,  provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  eight  hours. 

The  methods  at  present  existing  covering  the  harnessing,  unharness- 
ing, feeding,  and  caring  for  the  mules  shall  be  continued  throughout 
the  scale  year  beginning  April  1,  1902;  but  in  cases  where  any  griev- 
ances exist  in  respect  to  same,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  subdistrict 
meetings  for  adjustment. 

When  the  stables  at  which  the  mules  are  kept  are  located  on  the 
surface  and  the  mules  are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  mines  daily  by  the 
drivers,  the  question  of  additional  compensation  therefor,  if  any,  is  to 
be  left  to  the  subdistricts  affected  for  adjustment,  at  their  joint  sub- 
district  meetings. 

Twenty-fifth.  Mission  Field  scale  is  referred  to  Danville  subdistrict 
for  adjustment. 

Twenty -sixth.  The  company  shall  keep  the  mine  in  as  dry  condition 
as  practicable  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the  work- 
ing places. 

Twenty-seventh.  The  operator  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil, 
bandages,  etc.,  and  provide  suitable  ambulance  or  conveyances  at  all 
mines  to  properly  convey  injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an 
accident. 

Twenty -eighth.  The  operator  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered 
each  miner,  and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same. 
The  check  weighman  shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's 
guidance.  The  drivers  shall  be  subject  to  whomever  the  mine  mana- 
ger shall  designate  as  turn  keeper,  in  pursuance  hereof. 

In  mines  where  there  is  both  hand  and  machine  mining,  an  equal 
turn  shall  mean  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each  man  m  the 
machine  part  of  the  mine  and  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each 
man  doing  hand  work;  but  not  necessarily  the  same  to  each  hand  miner 
as  to  each  working  with  the  machines. 

Twenty-ninth.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are  not 
specifically  set  forth  in  this  agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint 
subdistrict  meetings  held  prior  to  May  1, 1902.    Where  no  subdistricts 
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SCALE. 

On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1902,  the  following  i^ball 
be  the  scale  of  wages: 

Hand  compositors  and  proof  readers,  week  of  fifty-four  hours $19. 50 

Hand  compositors  and  proof  readers,  ni^ht  work,  week  of  48  hours 20.  70 

Mergenthaier  operators,  week  of  forty-eight  hours 24. 00 

Mergenthaler  operators,  night  work,  week  of  forty-eight  hours 26. 40 

Lanston  operators  and  casters,  week  of  fifty-four  hours 21. 00 

Lanston  operators  and  casters,  night  work,  week  of  forty-eight  hours 22. 00 

Operators  and  justifiers  on  the  ilmpire,  Thome,  Simplex,  and  similar  ma- 
chines, week  of  fifty-four  hours 20. 50 

Operators  and  justifiers  on  the  Empire,  Thome,  Simplex,  and  similar  ma- 
chines, night  work,  week  of  forty-eight  hours 21. 50 

Piece  composition,  hand,  per  thousand 42 

Mergenthaler,  sizes,  not  exceeding  brevier,  day  work,  per  thousand 12 

Mergenthaler,  sizes,  not  exceeding  brevier,  night  work,  per  thousand 14 

Mergenthaler,  larger  than  brevier,  day  work,  per  thousand 15 

Mergenthaler,  lai^r  than  brevier,  night  work,  per  thousand 17 

OVEBTIMB    (handwork). 

For  composition  during  noon  intermission  and  after  day's  work  is  completed 
(the  day  to  close  not  later  than  6  o'clock  p.  m.),  until  10  o'clock  p.  m., 

per  hour 55 

From  10  o'clock  p.  m.  to  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  per  hour 65 

After  completion  of  week's  work  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  per  hour .        .  65 
Work  done  on  Simdays  and  recognized  holidays,  per  hour 72 

OVEBTIMB   (mACHINB  WOBe)  . 

All  overtime  on  machines  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  reg- 
ular scale. 

All  work  performed  on  Sundays  and  recognized  holidays  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
twice  the  r^ular  scale. 

All  other  special  prices  for  overtime  and  special  scales  for  extra- 

6 rice  bookwork  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  pamphlets  entitled  *' Job  and 
k)ok  Scale  of  Prices,"  in  effect  November  21, 1899,  and  "Auxiliar}^  and 
Job  Scale  of  Prices  for  Linotype  Machines,"  in  effect  September  19, 
1898,  published  by  the  Chicago  Typogi*aj)hical  Union,  No.  16,  and 
marked  Exhibits  A  and  B,  respectively,  which  are  hereby  made  a  part 
of  this  contract,  except  those  parts  thereof  that  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement. 

APPBENTICJESHIP. 

The  employers  agree  to  continue  to  opemte  under  the  present  law 
of  the  Typographical  Union  in  regard  to  apprentices  untu  such  time 
as  the  entire  question  of  apprentices  shall  be  arbitrated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  arbitration  in  this  agreement. 

ARBITRATION. 

Should  any  difference  arise  between  any  member  or  members  of 
said  Typothetae  and  any  member  or  members  of  said  union,  either  in 
regard  to  shop  practice  or  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this  scale, 
or  any  special  scale  that  may  arise  during  the  life  of  this  contract, 
%en  such  difference  shall  without  delay  be  broug^ht  to  the  attention  of 
'"•e  officers  of  the  parties  hereto,  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  in  the 
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manner  hereinafter  set  forth.  Pending  the  settlement  of  an}'  differ- 
en(;es  as  aforesaid,  this  agreement  shall  in  every  respect  continue  in 
force  and  the  members  of  said  union  shall  continue  m  their  employ- 
ment. Should  differences  or  disputes  arise  in  reference  to  the  terms 
of  such  settlement,  or  as  to  whether  the  same  have  been  complied 
with,  such  differences  or  disputes  shall  be  left  to  the  arbitrators  who 
ari'ived  at  such  settlement,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all  parties. 

MANNER  OF   ARBITRATION. 

When  any  disputes  or  differences  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  arbitration  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
following  manner: 

When  such  differences  or  disputes  shall  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  oflScers  of  either  of  the  parties  hereto,  said  officers 
shall  communicate  in  writing  with  the  officers  of  the  other  party, 
stating  the  matter  in  controversv  and  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
arbitrators.  The  officers  of  each  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  sucn  notification  appoint  two 
persons  to  act  as  arbitrators.  Such  arbitmtors  to  be  selected  from 
employers  who  are  party  to  this  agreement  and  from  the  members  of 
said  union  who  are  employed  in  book  and  job  offices.  Such  four  per- 
sons shall  within  forty -eight  hours  of  the  time  of  their  appointment 
meet  and  ari*ange  for  a  hearing  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  ouch  arbi- 
trators shall  be  known  as  the  arbitration  committee.  Said  committee 
shall,  within  four  days  after  it  has  been  formed  as  aforesaid,  meet  at 
the  time  and  place  arranged  at  its  first  meeting,  which  place  shall  be 
conveniently  located,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  testimony  and  hear 
evidence  and  may  listen  to  arguments  concerning  the  matter  in  con- 
trovei'sy.  Said  committee  shall  fully  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
matter  in  controversy,  and  shall  immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  such 
hearing  and  arguments  render  a  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy and  shall  provide  a  means  for  its  settlement.  A  decision  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
parties  concerned. 

In  case  such  arbitrators  shall  be  equally  divided  upon  any  question, 
a  fifth  person  shall  be  chosen  by  them  to  act  as  umpire.  Such  person 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  an  employer  of 
skilled  or  mechanical  labor,  or  a  holder  of  any  political  office  or  a 
candidate  for  the  same,  when  chosen,  nor  shall  he  be  a  member  or 
employee  of  any  firm  or  corporation  belonging  to  said  Typothetae,  or 
which  is  engaged  in  a  kinared  tmde.  Said  umpire  shall  have  the 
privilege  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  ease  of  a 
tie  as  aforesaid,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  said  four  arbitmtors 
and  said  umpire  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
parties  concerned. 

It  is  understood  that  said  arbitration  committee  shall  not  constitute 
a  standing  committee,  but  that  it  shall  be  formed  only  as  differences 
may  arise. 

The  final  decision  and  result  of  such  arbitration,  determining  the 
matters  in  controversy  which  shall  have  been  submitted  to  said  com- 
mittee, shall  without  delay  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  members  of  said  committee  or  by  a  majority  thereof.  Such 
writing  so  signed  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate,  and  one  duplicate 
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thereof  shall  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  decision  shall 
have  been  rendered,  to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  parties  hereto; 
and  such  decision  and  decree  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  such 
delivery,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  shall  be  determined  by  said  committee. 

STRIKES. 

No  strike  shall  be  engaged  in  by  said  union  or  any  members  thereof, 
except  a  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  Pressmen's  Union  No.  3,  or  the 
Fi*anKlin  Union  No.  4,  or  the  Bookbinders'  Union,  and  then  only  after 
said  Typothetce,  or  the  member  or  members  thereof  a^inst  whom  said 
proposed  strike  is  directed,  shall  have  first  been  given  thirty  days' 
written  notice  by  the  officers  of  said  union  of  the  intention  to  engage 
in  such  strike.  If,  however,  the  Typothetae  or  employers  signing  this 
agreement  shall  make  a  similar  conti*act  with  the  Pressmen'^s  Union 
No.  3,  Franklin  Union  No.  4,  and  Bookbinders'  Union,  in  which  these 
unions  agree  not  to  engage  in  any  sympathetic  strike,  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  No.  16  will  make  the  same  agreement. 

It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  con- 
form in  the  matter  of  sympathetic  strikes  to  future  agreements  that 
may  be  made  between  kindred  organizations  mentioned  above  and  the 
Chicago  Typothetse. 

Any  employer  signing  this  agreement  having  altercations  with  the 
Mailers'  Union,  Pnotoengravers'  Union,  Stereotypers'  Union,  News- 
writers'  Union,  or  the  Typ®  Foundei*s'  Union,  also  agrees  to  refer 
such  altercations  to  arbitration  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  altercation 
was  with  the  members  of  the  Typographical  Union  No.  16. 

TIME   OF  CONTRACT. 

This  agreement  and  scale  of  wages  to  remain  in  force  until  Julv  1, 
1905. 

This  agreement  is  understood  as  not  to  act  as  a  bar  to  Chicago  Typo- 
graphical Union,  No.  16,  participating  m  a  movement  for  shorter  work- 
Hay,  providmg  such  movement  is  agreed  to  by  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America  and  the  International  Typographical  Union. 


ITALIAN  BITBEATJ  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

By  its  law  of  June  29,  1902,  Italy  joined  the  ranks  of  European 
nations  having  bureaus  of  labor,  the  office  being  placed  under  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  bureau  is 
charged  with  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  relative  to 
labor  in  Italy  and  in  those  foreign  countries  toward  which  Italian  emi- 
gration is  chiefly  directed.  This  will  include  the  consideration  of  the 
state  and  development  of  national  production;  the  organization  and 
remuneration  of  labor  and  its  relations  with  capital;  number  and 
condition  of  working  people,  with  facts  relative  to  unemployment; 
strikes;  accidents  to  workingmen;  the  working  of  labor  laws,  and  the 
comparative  condition  of  labor  in  Italy  and  abroad.  Attention  to 
social  legislation  of  foreign  countries  and  the  working  of  social  insti- 
tutions is  also  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  new  bureau,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  approved  reforms  into  the  laws  of  Italy.  Special 
investigations  may  be  ordered  by  the  minister  or  by  the  superior 
council  of  labor. 

The  superior  council  of  labor  is  established  by  the  same  law,  and 
consists  of  43  members.  At  its  head  is  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  or,  in  bis  absence,  the  under  secretaiy  of 
state.  Seven  members  are  heads  of  Government  departments.  Three 
senators,  3  deputies,  4  representatives  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  4  of  the  agricultural  interests,  3  each  from  the  federation  of 
mutual  relief  associations  and  the  national  league  of  Italian  coopera- 
tive associations,  and  2  from  the  associations  of  people's  banks  are 
chosen  by  the  bodies  or  classes  which  they  represent.  The  remaining 
14  members  are  appointed  by  the  King,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  conunerce,  2  to  be  economists 
or  statisticians;  5  producers  or  operating  managers,  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  or  conunercial;  2  workmen  or  foremen  among  the 
mine  workers  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia;  1  from  among  harbor  workmen 
and  seamen,  and  4  from  the  peasant  and  laboring  classes.  The  term 
of  the  legislative  representatives  is  the  same  as  the  legislature;  that  of 
the  other  members  is  three  years,  one-third  retiring  each  year. 

The  duties  of  this  council  are  to  examine  questions  concerning 
the  relations  of  employers  and  workmen,  to  propose  measures  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  to  suggest  lines  of 
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inquiry  and  investigation  to  the  bureau,  to  pass  upon  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  to  advise  the  minister  on  all  subjects  submitted  by  him  to  its 
consideration. 

Members  of  the  council  not  residing  in  Rome  are  reimbursed  for 
traveling  and  hotel  expenses  at  a  fixed  rate. 

A  permanent  commission  of  nine  is  chosen  by  the  council  from  among 
its  members,  to  which  certain  powers  of  coordination  and  advice  are 
given. 

Local  authorities,  corporate  bodies,  agricultuml,  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  workingmen's  associations,  as  well  as  the  local  labor 
offices,  are  required,  under  penalty,  to  furnish  to  the  bureau  of  labor 
such  information  as  it  may  require  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  pur- 
poses. The  information  thus  obtained  and  other  matters  of  interest 
will  be  presented  in  monthly  bulletins  and  in  special  publications  to  be 
distributed  at  cost.  Labor  organizations  requesting  will  receive  these 
publications  gratis. 

This  law  went  into  effect  July  1,  1902. 


-'!■ 


BECENT  EEPORTS  OF   STATE   BTJEEATJS  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ihirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labcyr.     March,  1900.     Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,     xxi,  247  pp. 

The  two  divisions  of  this  volume  contain  a  report  on  changes  in  con- 
ducting retail  trade  in  Boston  since  1874,  and  a  labor  chronology. 

Changes  in  Conducting  Retail  Trade  in  Boston  since  1874. — 
This  is  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  department  store  and  its  relations 
to  the  retail  ti*ade.  A  distinction  between  department  stores  and  stores 
with  depaitments  is  carried  through  the  report,  the  basis  being  that 
in  the  department  store  proper  a  great  variety  of  articles  having  no 
generic  relation  with  one  another  are  sold  in  the  same  establishment, 
while  stores  with  departments  confine  themselves  to  lines  which  are 
legitimately  connected  with  or  grow  out  of  each  other,  the  division 
into  departments  being  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  different  lines  of 
stock,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  conveniently  subdividing  a  growing 
business. 

In  1898  there  were  10  department  stores  and  9  stores  with  depart- 
ments in  the  city  of  Boston.  Of  the  latter,  the  first  one  was  established 
in  1852,  the  fii*st  department  store  dating  from  1855.  Five  of  the 
department  stores  had  their  beginning  in  the  period  1893  to  1898,  so 
that  the  system  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  of  recent  growth  and  increas- 
ing use.     But  2  stores  with  departments  were  established  as  late  as  1893. 

In  department  stores  the  number  of  departments  ranges  from  9  to 
70  per  store,  the  average  being  29.8.  In  stores  with  departments 
there  are  from  2  to  21  departments  in  each,  the  average  being  13.2. 

The  amount  of  business  done  by  the  different  classes  of  stores  is  not 
given;  but  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  departments  in 
the  two  classes  of  stores  and  the  number  of  separate  retail  stores 
devoted  to  the  specified  lines  of  trade,  is  suggestive  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  later  form  of  business  management  has  come  into  use. 
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COMPAKISON  0 


D  SEPARATE  RETAIL  BTORER.  B 


ol  depanmenl*  Bud  Bt 


Number.  Feri 


Number.  Pei 


Apothecartea  (drugs  and  medldnes) . . . 


Cfalmi,  glan,  and  eartbeDHUi 

DiTSOoda 

FaiKT  Booda 


Hen's  famldilDgBODds. 


SpOTtlns  gooda , 

Butioner]' 

Trunks,  b^,  and  Tallies.. 


42.86 

33.a 

J6.7I 
Ml  71 


aThls  tola!  docs  no!  include  33  dcparUncnu  not  clasalllcd. 

The  number  of  retail  stores  of  all  kinds  in  Boston  was  greater  in 
comparison  with  the  population  in  tbe  year  1875  than  has  been  the 
case  since,  there  having  been  then  one  store  to  every  125  of  popula- 
tion. In  1890  tbe  ratio  was  one  to  149  of  population,  and  in  1895  one 
toU2. 

Of  the  4,169  employees  in  1898  in  department  stores,  2,114,  or  50.71 
per  cent,  had  been  previously  employed  in  separate  retail  stores;  and 
of  417  heads  of  departments,  48  had  been  proprietors  of  such  stores 
before  filling  their  present  positions.  Of  the  remainder,  347  had  not 
been  so  employed  and  22  did  not  answer  the  question. 

Besides  the  statistical  matter  certain  phases  of  the  subject  under 
discussion  are  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  chiefly  by  the  publication 
of  communications  from  business  men  and  other  qualified  observers. 
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subjecta  letters  are  published  expressing  the  views  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  bureau  on  matters  of  interest  to  labor,  including 
labor  laws,  compulsory  education,  etc.  A  short  article  on  the  growth 
of  manufactures  in  North  Carolina  is  given,  also  a  directory  of  the 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  State,  tables  showing  the  legal  age 
for  the  employment  of  children  in  the  various  States  and  countries, 
directories,  etc.,  of  bureaus  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
appendix  presenting  statistics  for  the  State,  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Cunniis  Bureau. 

Aqbiculturk.  -Returns  were  secured  by  correspondence  with  rep- 
resentative farmers  in  every  county  of  the  State.  The  scope  of  the 
inquiry  is  indicated  by  the  following  summary:  Value  of  land  has 
increased  an  average  of  12.33  per  cent  in  21  counties;  in  76  counties, 
no  change;  47  counties  report  a  tendency  toward  smaller  farms;  9 
toward  larger  farms,  and  21,  no  change.  Mode  of  living  has  improved 
in  90  counties,  and  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  63  counties.  In  96 
counties  Negro  labor  is  reported  as  unreliable;  1  reports  no  Negro 
labor.  Monthly  wages  of  farm  laborers  are  for  men  from  $9.65  to 
$15.62;  for  women,  $6.36  to  $9.78;  for  children,  an  averse  of  $5.39. 
Increase  in  wages  in  reported  in  -16  counties;  in  51,  no  change.  The 
wages  given  show  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent  over  1900.  Cost 
of  producing  cotton  is  $26.80  per  500-pound  bale  in  67  counties;  86 
counties  produce  wheat  at  an  average  cost  of  $0,61  per  bushel;  96 
produce  corn  at  a  cost  of  $0.43;  94  raise  oats  at  a  cost  of  $0.31,  and 
54  counties  raise  tobacco  at  a  cost  of  $6.49  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
market  price  of  cotton  averages  $0.08  per  pound;  of  wheat,  $0.80  per 
bushel;  corn,  $0.71;  oats,  $0.43,  and  tobacco,  $8.30  per  hundred 
pounds.  Eighty-three  f>er  cent  of  the  farmers  reporting  favor  a 
compulsory  education  law. 

Miscellaneous  Factories.— Tables  are  presented  showing  con- 
ditions in  331  factories,  exclusive  of  tobacco  factories  and  textde 
mills.  Capital  stock,  horsepower,  days  in  operation,  hours  of  labor, 
wages,  number  of  employees  by  ago  and  sex,  etc.,  are  shown  for  the 
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day  in  a  plug  tobacco  factory,  and  as  high  as  $5  in  a  cigar  factory. 
Women  receive  from  $0.25  to  $1  per  day,  and  children  from  $0.20  to 
$0.60.  The  number  of  employees  per  factory  ranges  from  2  in  a  cigar 
factory  to  3,000  in  one  producing  plug,  twist,  and  smoking  tobacco. 
In  this  large  establishment  73  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  colored. 
But  5  of  the  16  proprietors  express  themselves  as  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  children  under  14;  11  favor  compulsory 
education. 

CoTi'ON  AND  Woolen  Mills. — This  report  ends  with  June  30, 
1901,  and  covers  276  mills,  operating  1,680,202  spindles,  36,052  looms, 
and  3,905  machines,  using  in  all  75,202  horsepower.  Of  these  mills 
218  are  for  cotton,  13  for  woolen,  and  45  for  various  textile  work. 
Since  the  date  named,  and  before  the  issuing  of  the  report,  9  new 
mills  were  completed,  or  their  construction  begun,  giving  the  State 
285  mills.  The  number  of  employees  is  45,044,  of  whom  18,171 
are  males,  18,877  females,  and  7,996  children  under  14  years  of  age — 
3,857  boys  and  4,139  girls.  Of  the  adults  82  per  cent  can  read  and 
write;  of  the  children,  66  per  cent.  Hours  of  labor  range  from  10  to 
12.5  per  day.  Wages  of  engineers  average  $1.58;  of  firemen,  $0.88. 
For  opemtives  the  highest  average  wages  are  $2.28  for  men  and  $1.10 
for  women;  the  lowest  average  is  $0.36  for  men  and  $0.28  for  women; 
children  average  $0.29  per  day. 

Trades. — ^The  facts  presented  in  this  chapter  were  secured  from 
representative  men  in  the  different  trades  throughout  the  State  and 
relate  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  its  various  branches.  About  360 
returns  were  received.  Of  these  21  per  cent  report  increase  of  wages, 
12  per  cent  a  decrease,  65  per  cent  no  change,  and  2  per  cent  make 
no  report.  Seventy -three  per  cent  report  an  increase  in  cost  of  living, 
1  per  cent  a  decrease,  24  per  cent  no  change,  and  2  per  cent  make  no 
report. 

Organized  Labor. — Under  this  head  are  a  directory  of  92  labor 
organizations  in  the  State,  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
and  a  number  of  letters  from  officers  of  unions. 

Railroad  Employees. — The  number  of  railroad  employees  in  the 
State  is  reported  at  19,569,  exclusive  of  oflScers  and  office  employees. 
The  following  table  gives  number  and  average  wages  for  the  various 
occupations: 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES,  1901. 


Occnimtlons. 


Station  agents 

Other  station  men 

Enginemcn 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen  . . 
achiniflts 


Average 

Number. 

daily 

wages. 

835 

90.90 

1,738 

1.04 

799 

2.75 

931 

1.13 

551 

2.23 

1,368 

94 

487 

2.17 

Occupations. 


Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen . 

Other  trackmen 

Switch,  flag,  and  watch  men 

Telegraph  operators 

other  employees 


Average 
daily 


tl.49 

1.09 

1.32 

.75 

.89 

.90 
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Technical  Education. — Under  this  head  is  given  an  account  of  the 
various  institutions  in  the  State  that  provide  opportunities  for  technical 
education,  giving  courses  of  study,  results  obtained,  expenses,  etc. 

OHIO. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  licport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  Ohio^for  the  year  1901.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  Commissioner. 
843  pp. 

The  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  Laws  governing  the 
bureau,  and  recent  Ohio  laws  and  court  decisions  relating  to  labor,  27 
pages;  manufactures,  247  pages;  coal  mining,  59  pages;  prison  labor, 
48  pages;  working  women,  303  pages;  free  public  employment  offices, 
21  pages;  list  of  bureaus  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  2  pages. 

Manufactures. — Tables  of  statistics  are  given  showing  the  number 
of  employees  by  occupations  and  sex;  average  daily  wages  and  hours 
of  labor;  average  yearly  earnings  for  1900;  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  1899  and  in  1900;  the  number  of  persons  employed  each  month 
and  the  average  number  of  employees,  by  sex,  for  1899  and  for  1900; 
total  wages  paid  in  1899  and  in  1900;  the  number  and  salaries  of  office 
employees;  cost  of  material  and  value  of  product  in  1899;  the  value 
of  manufactured  articles  on  hand  January  1,  1900,  and  January  1, 
1901,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  tables  show  these  statistics  for  each  of  the  five  principal  cities, 
for  the  villages,  and  totals  for  the  State. 

The  following  summary  presents  the  principal  data  for  the  ten 
principal  industries  and  for  all  industries: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1900. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  implements. . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Flouring-mili  products 

Foundries  and  machine 
shops 

Furniture 

Machinery 

Printing  and  binding 

Stoves,  ranges,  and  fur- 
naces  

All  industries 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


35 

47 

116 

149 

70 

123 

83 
155 
129 

62 


2,620 


Capital 
Invested. 


99,294,850 
4,978,169 
5,741,879 
7,805,943 
8,317,643 

16,955,349 

5,529,406 

34,476,855 

11,570,374 

4,380,257 


269,763,468 


Stock 
used. 


$4,330,328 
8,419,808 
6,907,802 
9,983,765 
9,641,506 

8,574,268 

2,739.411 

15.331,709 

3,327.347 

2,727,842 


179,859,096 


Value  of 
product. 


$11,263,188 
14,519,410 
11,768,042 
17,290,144 
10,953,502 

17,847,974 
6,576,190 

38.804,912 
7,737,635 


Waxes 
paid. 


$2,261,667 

3,328,207 

2,494,061 

3,683,882 

417,826 

6,766,579 

1,859,288 

10,809,955 

2,535,815 


6,024,662     2,007,077 


Employ- 
ees. 


4,566 

10,133 

5,762 

7,442 

817 

14,169 
4,590 

19,954 
5,745 

3,890 


340,501,257  ,73,627,885   164,709 


Average 

annual 

earnings. 


$495.83 
328.45 
432.85 
495.01 
511.42 

477.56 
406.07 
516.69 
441.31 

515.96 


447.02 


Coal  Mining. — Under  this  head  is  given  a  brief  review  of  the 
development  and  present  condition  of  the  industry,  and  also  statistics 
for  the  year  1900.  The  returns  are  separate  for  pick  and  machine 
mining.     In  620  pick  mines  13,624  miners  were  employed,  earning 
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$2.36  average  daily  wages.  The  average  number  of  davft  worked  was 
200.  The  59  machine  mines  employed  6,846  miners  an  average  of 
221  dayw,  the  avei-age  daily  wages  being  $3.40.  In  both  classes  of 
mines  11  total  of  5,696  day  laborers  were  employed,  of  whom  3,434 
were  inside  laborers,  who  worked  8  hours  daily  for  an  average  of 
208  days  in  the  year.  Average  wages  per  day  were  $1.96.  Outside 
Ial)orers,  2,262  in  number,  worked  8.2  hours  per  day  for  an  average  of 
228  days  per  year,  and  received  an  average  wage  of  $1.87. 

Pkison  Labor. — In  this  chapter  are  given  a  copy  of  the  "Label 
Jaw  "  relating  to  convict-made  goods,  a  report  as  to  the  obser\'ancc 
of  this  law,  decisions,  correspondence,  etc.,  relating  to  this  and  other 
phases  of  the  laws  relating  to  convict-made  goods,  and  a  statistical 
report  of  the  amount  of  such  labor  in  the  State,  systems  of  employ- 
ment, kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  manufactured,  etc.  There  are 
also  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
sion on  this  subject. 

Working  Women. — The  matter  pre.sented  under  this  bead  is  the 
result  of  a  special  investigation  made  by  female  agents  of  the  bureau 
in  the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati.  Individual 
returns  are  published,  showing  for  6,920  working  women  occupation, 
nativity,  age,  weeks  of  employment,   weeks  of  idleness  by  causes, 
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was  much  more  »ii<x;essfiil  in  1901  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  num- 
ber for  Cleveland  being  298  in  1900  a.s  against  2,108  in  1901.  In 
Toledo  there  were  970  positions  secured  in  1900  and  1,983  in  1901. 
Applications  for  help  wanted  were  but  312  in  Cleveland  in  1900, 
while  in  litOl  there  were  3,264  such  requests;  1,196  and  3,230  are 
the  corresponding  ntuiibers  for  Toledo. 

VIRGINIA. 

F&urth  Annual  Rupurt  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  fndii^trial  Statls- 
ticxfi/r  the  State  of  Virginm.  1901.  James  B,  Dohcrty,  Commis- 
sioner.    292  pp. 

This  report  presents  the  following  subjects:  Building  trades, 
including  brickmakrng,  sash,  blind,  and  door  factories,  and  saw  and 
planing  mills,  37  pages;  railway  emplojecs,  38  pages;  manufactures, 
23  pages;  public  schools,  16  pages;  property  and  taxation,  13  pages; 
criminal  statistics,  5  pages;  prison  labor,  il  pages;  labor  laws  of  the 
State,  20  pages;  trade  iinions,  13  pages;  proposed  legislation,  7  pages; 
decisions  of  courts  and  laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor,  79 
pages. 

BuujHNG  Trades. — Returns  were  received  from  99  general  con- 
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Railway  EMPLorEES. — Tables  are  given  showing  number  and  wages 
of  employees  on  each  road  in  the  State  for  each  year  from  1896  to 
1900,  and  accidents  by  causes  for  the  same  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  employees  in  each 
.class  and  average  daily  wages  paid  in  1900;  also  average  wages  for  the 
5  years  1896-1900: 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  1900,  AND  AVERAGE  WAGES,  ia»-1900. 


Occupations. 


General  office  clerks . 

Station  agents 

other  station  men  . . . 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 


Num- 
ber. 


789 
1.074 
2,700 
1,235 
1,803 

805 
2,044 

815 
1,726 
4,279 


Average 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

wages. 

1896-1900. 

$1.80 

$1.97 

L16 

1.40 

L28 

1.88 

8.90 

8.90 

1.81 

1.89 

8.06 

2.99 

1.66 

1.69 

2.18 

2.17 

1.66 

1.63 

1.42 

1.89 

Occupations, 


Num- 
ber. 


Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen 

SMTitchmen  and  flag- 
men   

Telegraph  operators 
and  dispatcners . . . 

Employees,  floating 
equipment 

Other  employees .... 


6,776 

1,141 

1,086 

816 
2,380 


Average 
daily 
wages. 


fl.38 
.91 

1.28 

1.67 

1.45 
1.55 


Average 

wages 

1896-1900. 


11.40 
.97 

1.80 

1.61 

1.40 
1.51 


Manufactures. — Returns  were  secured  from  certain  industries  of 
the  State,  giving,  for  each  establishment  reporting,  capital  invested, 
amount  of  business  done,  amount  paid  out  in  wages,  number  of  days 
worked,  and  number,  daily  wages,  and  houi-s  of  labor  of  each  class  of 
employees;  also  reports  as  to  changes  in  wages. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  principal  data: 

STATISTICS  OP  MANUFACTURES,  1900. 


Industries. 


Tanneries 

Saddles  and  harness 

Canned  goods 

Agricultural  implements 

Stoves 

Trunks,  bags,  and  satchels 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  buggies . 


Num- 

ber of 
estab- 
lish- 

Capital 
invested. 

Value  of 
product 

Total 
wafes 
paid. 

ments. 

21 

$4,505,852 

$824,049 

87 

294,541 

4.541 

27 

$119,589 

180,864 

28,422 

6 

268.612 

808,706 

101,228 

8 

83,000 

804,647 

86,104 

8 

152,000 

753,600 

157,876 

13 

416,025 

666,570 

126,200 

Number 

of 
employ- 

eeSk 


900 

106 

828 

^266 

bzn 

»801 
6421 


a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  office  help. 


Prison  Labor. — This  portion  of  the  report  consists  mainly  of  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  on  thb 
subject. 

Trade  Unions. — Reports  were  received  from  120  labor  or^niza- 
tions  representing  a  membership  of  12,684,  as  against  123  unions 
reporting  10,644  members  in  1899. 

The  amount  paid  out  for  assistance  by  114  organizations  was 
$34,079.24.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  members  and  brief  remarks 
by  officers  of  the  union  are  given  in  the  report. 
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The  following  table  gives  name  of  industry  and  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  members  reported  for  each: 

LABOR  OROANIZATIONS,  1900. 


Occupations. 


Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  firemen 

Railway  conductors 

Railway  trainmen 

Railway  telegraph  operators 

Machinists 

BoUermaken  and  iron  shipbuild- 
ers 

Boilermakers'  helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Ironmolders 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Bricklayers 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fit- 
ters  

Painters  and  paper  hangers 

Pipe  fitters,  sheet-iron  workers, 
and  tinners 

Slate  and  tile  roofers 

Tvpographical  unions 

Cigar  makers 

Brewery  workers 

Tailors 


Num- 

Num- 

ber of 

ber  of 

organi- 

mem- 

zations. 

bers. 

10 

470 

11 

511 

5 

265 

2 

208 

2 

410 

8 

1,117 

4 

816 

2 

66 

2 

66 

3 

207 

8 

943 

8 

239 

2 

90 

5 

298 

2 

83 

1 

18 

6 

307 

4 

158 

3 

107 

4 

108 

Occupations. 


Garment  workers 

Tobacco  workers 

Qlass-bottle  blowers 

Granite  cutters 

Railway  clerks 

Textile  workers 

Retail  clerks 

Shipwrights  and  boat  builders 

Planing-mill  employees 

Car  bunders 

Electric  linemen 

Longshoremen 

Seamen 

Street-railwav  laborers 

Freight  handlers 

Calkers 

Coal  handlers , 

Blacksmiths'  helpers , 

Grain  trimmers 

Hod  carriers , 

Motormen  and  conductors 

Theatrical  stage  employees. . . 
*'  Federal "  (mixed)  unions. . . , 


Num- 
ber of 
organi- 
zations. 


2 
2 


Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 


160 
66 
77 
68 
81 
40 
45 
40 
42 
74 
15 
59 
5,500 
35 

132 
75 
29 
10 
5 
80 
89 
15 

120 


STATISTICS  OF  HAHUPACTTTBES  DT  MASSACHUSETTS:  FOUE- 
TEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  BEPOBTS. 

The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures^  1899.  Fourteenth  Report, 
xi,  168  pp.  (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace 
G.  Wadlin,  Chief.) 

The  two  parts  of  this  report  present  an  industrial  chronology,  71 
pages,  and  statistics  of  manufactures,  96  pages. 

Manufactures. — Returns  were  secured  from  4.740  identical  estab- 
lishments,  representing  88  industries,  for  the  years  1898  and  1899,  the 
data  including  the  number  of  private  firms  and  corporations  and  of 
partners  and  stockholders,  capital  invested,  cost  of  material,  value  of 
product;  highest,  lowest,  and  average  nmnber  of  employees,  and 
aggregates  by  months;  wages  paid,  average  yearly  earnings,  classified 
weekly  earnings  in  selected  industries,  and  working  time  and  propor- 
tion of  business  done. 

The  following  table  presents  certain  facts  as  to  ownership: 

FIRMS  AND  CORPORATIONS.    PARTNERS   AND   STOCKHOLDERS   IN  4.740   IDENTICAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1898  AND  1899. 


Year. 


1898. 
1899. 


Firms. 

3,510 
8,445 

Corpo- 
rations. 

Indus- 
trial 
combi- 
na- 
tions. 

Number  of  establish- 
ments controlled  by- 

Part- 
nere. 

Stock- 
hold- 
ers, (a) 

46.352 
43,819 

Aver- 
«^ 
part- 
ners to 
a  firm. 

Firms. 

Corpo- 
rations. 

Combi- 
na- 
tions. 

1,155 
1,157 

14 
23 

3,526 
3,461 

1,182 
1,188 

82 
91 

5,514 
5,352 

1.57 
1.55 

Average 

share- 

holden 

toa 
corpora- 
Uon.(a) 

40.13 
37.87 


a  Not  including  stockholdere  in  industrial  combinations. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  2  new  corporations  and  9  industrial 
combinations  were  formed  to  take  up  the  business  of  the  65  firms  that 
disappeared  in  1899.  These  new  organizations  took  over  the  control 
of  65  establishments,  the  corporations  taking  6  and  the  combinations 
59.  The  exclusion  from  the  returns  of  the  stockholders  in  combina- 
tions makes  it  impossible  to  determine  from  this  showing  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  wider  distribution  of  capital  holdings  in  the  whole  man- 
agement of  manufacturing  interests.  The  smaller  average  number  of 
partners  to  a  firm  and  of  stockholders  to  a  corporation  in  the  year 
1899  suggests,  however,  a  tendency  toward  enlargement  of  holdings  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  small  investor. 
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Below  are  given  statistics  for  88  classified  industries,  shown  sepa- 
rately for  9  principal  industries,  for  79  other  industries,  and  for  all 
industries  for  1898  and  1899.  In  1899  the  9*  principal  industries 
represented  64.86  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  55.06  per  cent  of 
the  stock  used,  and  produced  55.49  per  centiof  the  goods  made. 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1898  AND  1899. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  industries 

Total 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


.  688 

12 
158 

96 
a58 
393 

80 
138 

34 
2,783 


Capital  invested. 


1898. 


r22,139,915 
6,582,652 

111,805,794 
6,241,216 
32.721,191 
17,543,554 
19,655,162 
26,227,676 
17,M2,193 

147,858,043 


1899. 


4,740 


408,317,396 


926.728,316 
6,630,869 

126,159,262 
6,755,499 
35, 178, 135 
18,992,728 
20,663,683 
28,416,883 
18,372.545 

156,010,955 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
1  crease. 


20.72 
.73 

12.81 
8.24 
7.51 
8.26 
5.13 
8.35 
4.73 
5.51 


Stock  used. 


1898. 


443,906,875 


8.72 


$67,017,570 
8,639,475 
46,769.141 
14,673,592 
9,467,633 
10,930,871 
11,090,241 
18,752.309 
15,752,486 

159,667,569 


357,760,887 


1899. 


978,182.005 
4,313,990 
50.092,441 
18,381,998 
13,441,050 
15,581,749 
11,763,291 
19,491,202 
19,402.627 

188,280.014 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease. 


16.66 

18.53 

7.11 

25. -27 

41.97 

42.55 

6.07 

3.94 

23  17 

17.92 


418,930,367        17.10 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  Industries 

Total 


Goods  made  and  work  done. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1898. 


688 

12 
158 

96 
358 
893 

80 
138 

34 
2,783 


9107,103,875 
6,016,943 
87,580,244 
19,169,103 
27,374,142 
28  743,665 
20,008,637 
Sl,r0,882 
25, 5"^,  085 

285,003,108 


4,740  ,632,742,529 


1899. 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease. 


9122,695.311 
7,402,998 
97,177,254 
23,696,046 
36.619,659 
30,216,235 
21,371,M4 
34,221,089 
82,428,873 

325,586,833 


731,415,842 


14.56 
23.04 
10.96 
23.62 
33.77 
27.26 
6.84 
9.79 
26.79 
14.24 


15.59 


Wages  paid. 


1896. 


923,797.338 
1,431.921 

26,116,007 
2.482,4d0 
9,582.762 
6,822,620 
3,783,189 
7,085.432 
4.778,279 

52,469,253 


138,349,181 


1899. 


926,286,669 
1,702, -290 

29,371,656 
2,713.878 

11.968,298 
7,815.634 
3.947,134 
7,200,777 
5.442,321 

57,966.724 


154,415,381 


Per 
cent  of 

in- 
crease. 


10.46 

18.88 

12.47 

9.32 

24.89 

14.55 

4.33 

1.63 

13.90 

10.48 


U.61 


In  each  of  the  particular  industries  shown,  as  well  as  in  the  totals,  a 
considerable  increase  appears  for  1899  in  respect  of  each  item  pre- 
sented. Total  cost  of  stock  used,  shows  a  larger  per  cent  of  increase 
than  does  total  value  of  product;  the  same  is  true  of  4  of  the  9  speci- 
fied industries  presented.  In  but  one  indastry  shown  in  the  table- 
cotton  goods — does  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  wages  come  up  to  that 
of  value  of  product. 
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The  following  tabic  preaeots  data  as  to  employees,  earnings,  and 
days  in  opei-fttion ;  the  establisbraeats  considered  are  the  saDie  as  in  the 
foregoing  table: 

AVERAGE   NLTMBEK    OP   EMPLOYEES.    AVERAGE   YEARLY    EARNINGS.    AND   AVERAGE 
DAYS  IN  OPERATCON  IN  9  PRiKCIPAL  INDUSTRIES.  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  AND  IN  ALL 

INDUSTRIES,  law  AND  I8W. 


employeui. 

AYcm8e>|ftrlyc«n.- 

Avenge  Aty»  in  iqwra- 

IndUBtrlcs. 

I8SH. 

,„^ 

-S°' 

-^ 

189*. 

CBDlOl 

In- 

1896. 

1899. 

^ 

61.7-a 
4,203 

MM.1 

2105 
a!  37 

13:  sa 

340.69 
!M.7b 

ii 

■   BifiO 

287  SB 

302!  06 
297.37 
299.12 
292.  7S 
288.45 

IS 

i; 
It 

2« 

fill 

06 
89 

2& 

OK 
48 

i3sr.'.".^rXffi»»-: 

"■'" 

"■" 

..58 

119.91 

427.71 

1.86 

286.27 

2M.M         2.76 

Comparison  between  per  cent  of  increase  in  number  of  employees 
and  per  cent  of  increase  in  wages  paid  shows  ii  rough  general  agree- 
ment between  these  two  items,  suggesting  that  individual  w^es  were 
not  raised,  but  that  additional  employees  absorbed  the  enlarged  wage 
fund. 

The  carpet  industry  is  a  notable  exception  to  this  ^reement,  and 
there  is  found  to  be  a  coricsponding  actual  iiicrea^  in  average  yearly 
earnings.  A  further  comparison  showa,  however,  that  this  increase 
in  yearly  earnings  is  due  to  an  increase  in  working  time,  and  that  this 
latter  increase  i.s  represented  in  each  separate  item,  except  iu  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  by  a  larger  per  cent  than  is  found  under  averse 
yearly  earnings,  indicating  an  actual  reduction  in  per  diem  earnings 
m  1899.  In  carpetings,  for  instance,  the  9.50  per  cent  increase  in 
annual  earnings  was  secured  by  an  added  23.18  per  cent  of  working 
time,  white  in  worsted  goods  an  increabe  in  annual  earnings  of  $1.06, 
or  0.29  oer  rent  is  set  over  arainst  an  addition  of  36.f»6  davs.  or  13.99 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  group 
earning  indicated  weekly  wages.  The  last  three  columns  show  the 
composition  of  each  wage  class,  the  per  cents  adding  across  to  100,  and 
showing  the  proportion  of  each  class  taken  from  the  different  groups. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  88  INDUSTRIES,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  1899. 


Number  of  employees  in  each 
wage  class. 

Per  cent  of  employees  in 
each  wage  class. 

Percent  of  each  wage 
class    taken    from 
the  group  of— 

Weekly  earnings. 

Adults. 

Young 
per- 
sons 

(under 
21). 

Total. 

Adults. 

Young 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Young 
per- 
sons. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Under  95 

95  or  under  96  . . . 

96  or  under  97  . . . 

97  or  under  98  . . . 

98  or  under  99  . . . 

99  or  under  910  . . 
910  or  under  912  . 
912  or  under  915  . 
915  or  under  f20  . 
920  or  over 

9,608 
9,438 
18,088 
23,409 
24,009 
84.849 
88,624 
43,690 
83,580 
10,620 

18,722 

17,490 

21,038 

16,479 

12,335 

8,842 

6,196 

3,212 

969 

127 

31, 181 

13.633 

8,954 

4,092 

1,390 

864 

472 

133 

22 

1 

59,511 
40,561 
48,030 
43.980 
37,734 
43,555 
45,292 
47,035 
84,571 
10,748 

3.92 

3.84 

7.85 

9.54 

9.78 

14.00 

15.74 

17.81 

18.69 

4.33 

17.85 

16.67 

20.05 

16.71 

11.76 

7.95 

5.91 

3.06 

.92 

.12 

51.33 

22.44 

14.74 

6.74 

2.29 

1.42 

.78 

.22 

.03 

.01 

14.48 

9.87 

11.69 

10.70 

9.18 

10.60 

11.02 

U.44 

8.41 

2.61 

16.14 
23.27 
87.56 
58.28 
68.68 
78.86 
85.28 
92.89 
97.13 
98.81 

31.46 

48.12 

43.80 

87.47 

82.69 

19.15 

18.68 

6.88 

2.80 

1.18 

52.40 

83.61 

18.64 

9.30 

3.68 

1.99 

1.04 

.28 

.07 

.01 

Total 

245,365 

104,910 

60,742 

411,017   100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

59.70 

25.52 

14.78 

This  table  shows  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  wage-earners  reported 
earned  less  than  $5  per  week,  and  that  this  class  includes  more  than 
one-half  of  the  young  persons,  about  one-sixth  of  the  adult  females, 
and  less  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  adult  males.  It  also  appears  that 
rather  more  than  one-half  of  this  class  is  made  up  of  young  persons, 
while  the  females  compose  about  one-third  and  males  about  one-sixth 
of  it.  There  is  a  larger  per  cent,  20.05,  of  adult  females  in  the  class 
*'$6  or  under  $7"  than  in  any  other;  they  also  compose  the  largest 
proportion,  43.80  per  cent,  of  that  class.  The  rate  ^'$9  or  under  $10" 
contains  the  largest  number  of  adult  males  of  any  single  dollar  range, 
while  less  than  one  fifth  of  this  class  are  adult  females. 

In  the  tables  heretofore  presented  value  of  goods  made  or  work  done 
has  included  not  only  the  added  value  resulting  from  the  processes  of 
the  industry  considered,  but  the  original  cost  of  material  as  well.  In 
order  toshow  the  actual  result  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  industry, 
the  element  of  cost  of  material  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  value 
of  product;  the  remainder  will  show  only  the  industry  product,  or  the 
new  values  created.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  nine  leading 
industries,  and  the  amount  of  industry  product  per  $1,000  capital  and 
per  employee  has  been  computed,  also  the  division  of  industry  product 
between  the  wage  fund  and  the  fund  devoted  to  other  expenses,  as 
freights,  insurance,  interest,  rent,  commissions,  salaries,  etc.,  and  to 
profits,  these  last  items  being  grouped  as  ^'  Profit  and  minor  expenses. '' 
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The  results  appear  in  the  following  table: 


INDUSTRY    PRODUCT,    WAGES,    AND    PROFIT    AND   EXPENSES    IN    9  SPECIFIED    INDUS- 
TRIES, 1899. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  maohinerv 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Industry 
product. 


$44,513,306 

3,089,008 

47,084,813 

6,314,048 

23,178,609 

14,634.486 

9,608,263 

14.729,887 

13,026,246 


Wages. 


$26,286,669 
1,702,290 

29,371,656 
2,713,878 

11,968,298 
7,816,634 
3,947,134 
7,200,777 
5,442,321 


Industry  product. 


Per  cent  of  indus- 
try product — 


Profit  and 
minor  ex- 
pense fund. 


$18,226,637 
1,386,718 

17,713,157 
2,600,170 

11,210,311 
6,818,852 
5,661,119 
7,629,110 
7,583,925 


Per  $1,000 

of 
capital. 


$1,665.40 
465.85 
873.22 
786.63 
668.89 
770.53 
464.98 
518.36 
709.01 


Average 

Paid  in 

per  em- 
ployee. 

wages. 

$794.27 

"69.06 

676.97 

56.11 

532.09 

62.88 

921.14 

61.07 

1,073.43 

61.  &1 

956.68 

53.41 

1,049.62 

41.08 

766.94 

48.89 

868.24 

41.78 

Devoted 

to  profit 

and 

minor 

expense. 

40.96 
44.89 
37.62 
48.98 
48.36 
46.59 
68.92 
51.11 
58.22 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  industries  here  shown  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  requires  the  least  capitalization  to  secure  a 
given  value  of  product  and  cotton  goods  the  heaviest.  The  product 
per  employee  is  also  least  in  the  cotton  industry,  machines  and 
machinery  standing  first,  with  the  paper  industry  a  close  second. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  industry  product  is  paid  out  in  wages  in  6 
of  the  9  industries  shown. 

The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures^  1900,  Fifteenth  Report,  x, 
157  pp.  (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Chief.) 

The  matters  presented  in  this  report  are:  An  industrial  chronology, 
60  pages;  and  statistics  of  manufactures,  97  pages. 

Manufactures. — Statistics  are  given  for  4,645  identical  establish- 
ments for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  and  include  the  number  of  private 
firms,  corporations,  and  industrial  combinations;  number  of  partnei-s 
in  firms,  and  stockholders  in  corporations,  by  sex,  etc. ;  capital  invested; 
cost  of  material;  value  of  products;  highest,  lowest,  and  average  num- 
ber of  employees,  and  aggregates,  by  months;  wages  paid;  average 
yearly  earnings;  classified  weekly  earnings  in  selected  industries,  by 
age  and  sex;  and  working  time  and  proportion  of  business  done. 
Eighty-seven  industries  are  represented. 

The  principal  facts  as  to  ownership  appear  in  the  following  table: 

FIRMS,  CORPORATIONS,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  PARTNERS  AND  STOCK- 
HOLDERS IN  4,645  IDENTICAL  ESTABU8HMENTS,  1899  AND  4900. 


Firms. 

Corpo- 
rationfl. 

Indus- 
trial 
com- 
bina- 
tions. 

Number  of  establish- 
ments controlled  by- 

Partners. 

Stock- 
holders, a 

Average 

partners 

toa 

firm. 

Average 
share- 

Year. 

Firms. 

Corpo- 
rations. 

Com- 
bina- 
tions. 

holders  to 
acorpo- 
ration.a 

1899 

1900 

3,362 
3,286 

1,150 
1,199 

22 
22 

3,868 
3,301 

1,198 
1,260 

84 
84 

5,269 
5,116 

45,506 
^7,211 

1.57           39.57 
1.56           S0.88 

a  Not  including  stockholders  in  industrial  combinations. 
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The  fact  of  principal  interest  in  this  table  is  the  taking  over  of  67 
establishments  from  control  by  firms  to  control  by  corporations,  49 
new  corporations  supplanting  66  firms  in  the  rearrangement. 

The  nmnber  of  partners  to  a  firm  and  of  shareholders  to  a  corpoi*a- 
tion  is  slightly  smaller  in  1900  than  in  1899. 

The  following  tables  show  statistics  separately  for  9  principal 
industries,  in  aggregate  for  78  other  industries  and  totals  for  the  87 
industries  reported  on,  for  the  years  1899  and  1900: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  1899  AND  1900. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 
Carpe  tings 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


673 
12 

Cotton  goods I      162 

"       "  90 

358 

374 

76 

140 

34 


Leather 

Machines  and  machinei^* . . 

Metals  and  metallic  goods. . 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Other  industries !  2,727 


Total 


4,645 


Capital  invested. 


1899. 


927,182,381 
6,612,557 

127,908,334 
5,912,612 
38,758,110 
17,683,868 
20,499,173 
27,252,551 
17,980.205 

159,019,469 


448.709,260 


1900. 


926,716.110 
6,546,465 

129,544,848 
6,143,081 
40,813,722 
17,676,413 
20,218,471 
24,673,165 
15,829,430 

168,523,543 


456,685,248 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


ai.72 

al.OO 

1.28 

3.90 

5.30 

.53 

a  1.37 

a  9. 46 

ull.96 

5.98 


1.78 


Stock  used. 


1899. 


$80,829,679 
4,187,029 
50,956,971 
15,040.299 
14,924,194 
14.945.612 
11,302,055 
18,424,789 
19.549,806 

189,140,674 


419,301,108 


1900. 


980,966,554 
4,744,696 
66,162,140 
13,905,787 
18,678,352 
15,297,738 
12,486,281 
21,898,179 
19,377,717 

201,712,011 


455,224,455 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


0.17 
13.82 
29.84 
a7.54 
25.12 

2.36 
10.48 
18.85 

a. 88 

6.65 


8.57 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 

Paper 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  snoods 

Other  industries 

Total 


Goods  made  and  work  done. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1899. 


I 


673 

12 
162 

90 
358 
374 

75 
140 

34 


9127,427,884 
7,136,878 
99,008,249 
19,848,590 
39,972,702 
28,849,404 
20,550,518 
32,074.688 
34.220,442 


2,727  1328,105,870 


4,645  786,695.225 


1900. 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


Wa^espaid. 


1899. 


9129,189.130 
7,762,492 

125,494,899 
18,881,491 
50,833,188 
29,746,722 
21,491,529 
38,001,317 
32, 173, 495 

346,279,464 


799,368,677 


1.38 

8.77 

26.75 

a7.39 

27.17 

4.93 

4.58 

18.48 

a5.98 

5.54 


8.51 


927,648,530 
1,650,267 

29,927,858 
2.326,116 

13.364,375 
7.402,352 
8,811,939 
6,968,819 
5,480,110 

68,399,485 


1900. 


156,979,841 


927,476,207 
1,722,180 

33,463,372 
2,327.200 

16.416.828 
7,755.689 
3.778,900 
8,004,814 
6,459,841 

61,054,242 


167,449,273 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


ao.62 
4.86 

11.78 
.06 

22.84 
4.77 

a. 87 

14.87 
a. 37 
4.65 


6.67 


"Decrease. 


In  a  number  of  items  shown  in  this  table  there  is  apparent  a  falling 
off  for  the  year  1900  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  though  the 
totals  in  each  instance  show  a  gain.  The  per  cent  of  total  increase  is 
least  in  the  item  "Capital  invested,"  being  but  1.78  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1899,  while  5  of  the  9  specified  industnes  show  an  actual 
decrease. 

Amount  of  stock  used  is  also  less  in  2  industries,  and  value  of  product 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  same  industries.  In  3  industries  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  amount  of  wages  paid. 

Data  as  to  employees,  earnings,  and  days  in  operation  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  The  establishments  considered  are  the  same  as  in 
the  table  above. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EUPLOVEBB,  AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS 
IN  OPERATION   IN  9  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES,  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  AND  IN  ALL  INDUS 

TRIES,  ISM  AND  1900. 


"■s;,".^' 

I 

Averse  Tearljetm- 

Avengedayi  In  oppn- 

law. 

IWtt. 

p< 

1 

isw. 

1    Per 

ISM. 

■„. 

Per 

«iito( 

In- 

Boots  uidahoea 

'.S 

24,  tM 

Is 

I27|U7 

nanH 

ttm.T3 
3a.9i 

487:  OB 

886.96 
460.42 

*4as.44 

ST3.« 
482: 12 

ST&.M 
464.42 

"'.ea 

^i 

284.  W 

29e!M 

2gc.«) 
274: » 

292.92 
274.  SI 
288.71 

91 

II 

i 

eat 

1 

900 

a! 

24 

2»; 

Ml 

«1 

w 

M 
20 

HeUli  ^  mewillc  g^B.. 

'2.a 

.vs 

8.42 

3flT,UB 

4K.60 

4a9.M 

zso 

290. 4J 

This  table  shows  that  there  was  id  1900  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  days  in  operation,  taking  all  reported  industries  together. 
Average  yearly  earnings  and  number  of  employees  both  show  slight 
increase,  however,  so  that  the  year  was,  on  the  whole,  not  less  favorable 
to  labor  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  2  industries,  "Machines  and  machinery"  and  "Cotton  goods," 
which  show  the  lai^^t  per  cent  of  increase  in  value  of  product  both 
show  decrease  in  number  of  days  in  operation,  and  in  the  case  of 
"Cotton  goods"  there  is  but  slight  increase  in  number  of  employees. 
In  both  these  industries  there  was  increase  in  total  wages  paid  and  in 
average  yearly  earnings  per  employee. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees 
earning  the  indicated  weekly  wages.  Employees  are  divided  into  3 
groups,  adult  males,  adult  females,  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
under  21  years  of  ^e.  The  number  of  employees  given  is  the  number 
reported  in  each  industry  for  the  week  showing  the  lai^est  number  of 
employees,  and  does  not,  therefore,  agree  with  the  number  reported 
in  the  preceding  table. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  ADULTS  AND  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER 
EMPLOYED  IN  87  INDUSTRIES,  BY  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1899  AND  1900. 


1899. 

1900. 

Weekly  wages. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Total. 

Adults. 

Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under  96 

3.92 

3.87 

7.42 

9.60 

9.80 

13.91 

16.74 

17.81 

13.69 

4.34 

17.91 

16.61 

20.20 

16.80 

11.82 

7.90 

6.87 

2.96 

.91 

.12 

61.16 

22.41 

14.82 

6.81 

2.83 

1.44 

.77 

.22 

.03 

.01 

14.44 

9.83 

11.79 

10.78 

9.22 

10.64 

11.01 

11.42 

8.36 

2.62 

8.69 

3.77 

7.07 

9.77 

9.96 

14.16 

16.81 

17.68 

13.78 

4.31 

16.66 

16.79 

20.06 

16.22 

12.36 

9.42 

6.63 

2.98 

.88 

.14 

48.17 

23.69 

16.86 

7.12 

2.83 

1.63 

.87 

.28 

.06 

.01 

12.91 

96  or  under  96 

96  or  under  97 

97  or  under  98 

98  or  under  99 

90  or  under  910 

910  or  under  912 

912  or  under  916 

916  or  under  920 

920  or  over 

9.64 
U.68 
10.86 

9.66 
11.27 
11.43 
11.62 

8.69 

2.66 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

From  the  above  tables  it  appears  that  while  the  total  number  of 
employees  was  greater  in  1900  than  in  1899,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  young  persons  employed.  Of  the  young  people  employed 
in  1899,  more  than  one-half,  51.16  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $5  weekly, 
while  in  1900  but  48.17  per  cent  earned  less  than  this  amount,  and  in 
every  wage  class  of  young  persons  above  $5,  except  in  the  one,  '*  $20  or 
over,"  the  per  cent  was  larger  in  1900  than  in  1899.  For  adult  males 
the  per  cents  for  the  three  lowest  wage  classes  are  smaller  in  1900  than 
in  1899,  and  5  of  the  7  remaining  classes  show  correspondingly  larger 
per  cents  for  the  later  year.  Adult  females  show  the  same  shifting  of 
per  cents,  those  for  the  4  lowest  wage  classes  being  smaller  in  1900 
than  in  1899,  while  4  of  the  remaining  6  are  correspondingly  gi-eater. 
The  same  conditions  necessarily  appear  in  the  per  cent  columns  for  the 
totals  for  the  two  years,  the  total  number  of  employees  earning  less 
than  $5  in  1900  being  but  little  more  than  one-eighth  the  total  employees, 
while  in  1899  the  number  was  almost  exactly  one-seventh. 

Data  are  furnished  for  a  comparison  of  the  investments  and  opera- 
tions of  the  three  forms  of  management,  i.  e. ,  private  firms,  corporations, 
and  industrial  combinations.  The  statistics  appear  in  the  following 
table: 

STATISTICS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  CONTilOLLED  BY  PRIVATE  FIRMS,  BY  CORPORATIONS, 

AND  BY  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS,  1900. 


Items. 


Number  of  establishments 

Per  cent  of  total  establishments 

Capital  invested 

Per  cent  of  total  capital 

Average  capital  per  establishment 

Value  of  product 

Per  cent  of  total  product 

Average  product  per  establishment 

Average  number  of  employees 

Per  cent  of  total  employees 

Aventge  employees  per  establishment. 
Wages  paid 

Per  centof  total  wages 

Average  wages  palaper  establishment 

Average  yearly  earnings 

Average  product  per  employee 

Average  product  per  $1 ,000  capital 


Private 
firms. 


8,301 

71.06 

195.850.027 

20.99 

$29,087 

«247,118,61l 

90.91 

$74,802 

112,013 

29.40 

34 

$82,518,847 

81.86 

$15,906 

$468.81 

$2,206.16 

$2,578.18 


Corpora- 
tions. 


1.260 
27.18 
$317,284,910 
69.46 
$251,774 
$481,665,384 
60.26 
$382,274 
245.990 
64.58 
195 
^106.716,332 
63.13 
$83,902 
$429  76 
$1,958.07 
$1,518.82 


Industrial 
combi- 
nations. 


84 

1.81 

$48,600,811 

9.55 

$519,051 

$70,669,682 

8.83 

$840, 115 

22,938 

6.02 

278 

$9,219,594 

6.51 

$109,757 

$401.94 

$3,076.64 

$1,618.56 


Totals. 


4.645 
100.00 
$456,685,248 
100.00 
$98,818 
$799,358,677 
100.00 
$172,069 
880.941 
100.00 
82 

$167,449,278 
100.00 
$86,049 
$439  57 

fi>  Aoa  at 


i 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  presentation  that  while  private  finna 
control  71.06  per  cent  of  the  establishments,  their  investment  repre- 
eento  but  20.99  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  reported  for  the  87  indus- 
tries considered.  Average  capital,  product,  etc.,  per  establishment 
for  those  controlled  by  private  firms  and  for  those  under  the  other 
forms  of  man^cment  show  the  latter  establishments  to  be  several 
times  larger.  As  to  economy  of  production  the  usual  claim  ia  not 
altogether  supported,  the  average  product  per  $1,000  capital  being 
much  greater  under  private-firm  management  than  under  the  other 
forms.  The  average  product  per  employee,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
greatest  for  the  establishments  controlled  by  industrial  combinations, 
those  under  corporation  control  making  the  lowest  return.  Employees 
of  private  firms  exceed  in  average  yearly  earnings  the  employees  of 
the  other  classes,  those  of  industrial  combinations  standing  lowest. 

Value  of  product,  as  the  term  has  been  heretofore  used,  has  included 
not  only  the  value  of  the  work  in  the  industries  reporting,  but  also  that 
original  value  which  is  represented  by  the  cost  of  material.  This  item 
of  cost  of  material  has  been  deducted  from  the  market  value  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  i>  principal  industries,  leaving  a  remainder  which  repre- 
sents the  value  actually  added  by  the  processes  of  manufacture  in 
the  industries  making  report.  This  remainder  is  termed  the  indus- 
try product,  and  a  division  of  the  same  is  made  showing  the  amount 
paid  in  wages  and  the  amount  remaining  for  profits  and  the  so-called 
minor  expenses,  including  freight,  insurance,  interest,  salaries,  com- 
;.    The  table  follows: 


INDUSTRY    PRODUCT,    WAGES,    AND   PROFIT   AND   EXPENSES  IN  0  SPECIFIED    INDDB- 


Indiistry 
producl. 

Industry  prodacL 

PercentoIlndoB- 
Iry  product— 

InduitrlM. 

Wages. 

D 

Devoted 

■ 



»»„   »,.» 

SS.S: 

Boots  uidahoea 

«8, 222,876 

127, 476  2CP7 

»20,74fl3SB 

.M.98 

4103 

S,MJ,7«i 

180 

1,296 

616'       4a).  SB 

42.  ta 

CotUm  goods 

l»,S32,7W 

25,S7» 

3fi7 

458,01 

640.67 

.%38 

4S.42 

1,4T6,TD4 

2.«n 

200 

2,148 

504 

728.58 

927.22 

62.00 

48.00 

Machine"  nod  nui-hlnerr . 
Mct&ls  and  metallic  goods. 

S2;im;786 

16,416 

i6:74i 

61.06 

48.15 

14,M8,9S4 

B8B 

296 

817142 

'968:41 

65.88 

«.» 

»^O0S24S 

446.40 

1,011.14 

ii.ee 

68.04 

WMienV^.::: :;;::::::: 

16108  m 

sV 

b;o» 

3Z4 

662,66 

Worelwl  goods 

W,79f.,77B 

5,469 

Ml 

7,336 

S37        S06.B6 

880.40 

42!  17 

67.  S 

The  industry  product  per  $1,0()0  of  capital  is  greatest  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  next  highest 
industry  and  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  carpetings,  cottxjn  goods, 
and  paper.  This  last-named  industry  stands  second  in  industry  prod- 
uct per  employee,  being  surpassed  by  machines  and  machinery  only. 
In  C  of  the  9  industries  here  shown  tho  wage  fund  receives  more  thaa 

e-half  the  industry  product. 


STATE  EEPOETS  ON  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

NEW  YORK. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Supei'intendent  of  BanJcs  Relative  to  Building 
and  Loan  and  Cooperative  Savings  and  Loan  Ansociations^  for  the 
year  ending  December  31^  1900,  F.  D.  Kilburn,  Superintendent  of 
Banks.     690  pp. 

This  report  presents  lists  and  statistics  of  14  building-lot  associations 
and  337  building  and  loan  associations,  together  with  an  account  of 
certain  legal  questions  that  have  assumed  prominence  during  the  year. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  differences  in  methods  and  results  of 
national  and  local  associations,  and  to  the  workings  of  associations 
making  use  of  the  divided  or  second-mortgage  plan.  The  laws  gov- 
erning these  various  classes  of  associations  are  published,  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  additional  legislation. 

Detailed  tables  show  assets  and  liabilities,  receipts  and  disbursements, 
plans,  general  condition,  etc.,  of  each  association  for  the  year  1900. 

The  following  tables  give  the  principal  statistics  in  summary  form. 
Of  the  337  associations  considered,  44  are  national  and  293  local  in 
form  of  organization. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  337  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


Items. 


National. 


A8BBT8. 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages If  13, 669, 234 

Loans  on  shares 458, 562 

Stocks  and  bonds 157 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  estate I       464, 864 

Real  estate 7,244,743 

406,589 

46.080 

74,435 

169,950 

619,369 


Ca^h  on  hand  and  in  bank. 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Interest,  premium,  fees,  and  fines  due  and  unpaid 
Other  assets 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 


Due  shareholders,  stock  payments  credited 

Dividends  credited 

Due  shareholders,  matured  shares 

Balance  to  be  paid  borrowers  on  mortgage  loans 

Mortgages  assumed 

Borrowed  monev 

Earnings  undivided 

Other  liabilities 


Total 


23,153,983 


11,140,473 
1,830,001 


58,681 
8,610,548 

107,802 
1,196,091 

710.887 


23,153,983 


Local. 


929,606,315 
969,824 
19,400 
521,606 
3,190,954 
1,575,981 
87,046 
85,175 
156,780 
836,672 


S6,499,7&i 


28,748,364 
4,192,460 
189,221 
156,046 
389,961 
884,789 
1,775,767 
413,756 


36,499,754 


Total. 


$43,275,549 

1,428,386 

19,557 

986,472 

10,436,697 

1,982,570 

83,125 

159,610 

326,730 

956,041 


69,653,737 


39,888,837 

6,622,451 

489,221 

214,727 

o,  iMV,  VUV 

492,091 

2,971,858 

1,124,643 


69,653,737 
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RECRIPDi  AKD  DIBBURSEUENTH  OF  337  ABSOCIATIOKB  FOR  THE  YEAR  U 
tlema.  NiIIodbI.        Local. 


Ciuih  on  h*nd  Jannu;  1.  IMO . . 


Mnrunse*  redeemed,  lorecloacd.ortmulerred... 


Fcen  received  by . 


1M.161 
3.233.M 


27.TSS 
K93.7J0 
486.241 


«.»«>.  JOT 
l.aK.132 


Loaned  on  niartgaKea 

LoaDGd  cm  olhec  Mcuhtlea 

Pnld  nharea  wilhdrawn  and  caab  dividends 

Paid  malurcd  shares 

Paid  borrowed  money  and  prior  morWwei,  principal  and  Inb 


averllilnit,  printing,  and  poSUige... 


)6.61g  ,    5.273.0M 


46,372 
206,367 


1,672 
17.  CM 
33,  H7 

64,  nr 

104,  W8 
389.011 
l,ft7S.«ei 


MiaCBLLANEQUS  STATISTICS  OF  337  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  li 


National.        Local.  Total. 


)cal 
978 
no- 
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ciations  were,  therefore,  30.27  percent  of  the  stock  piiyments  credited 
to  shiireholders;  the  corresponding  per  cent  for  local  associations  is 
3.59. 

The  principal  items  of  profit  of  the  aMsociations  are  interest,  pre- 
mium, and  rent.  The  sum  of  these  items  for  national  associations  is 
$1,617,576,  and  for  the  local  orgiinizations  $:i,055,f>7'.t.  These  amounts 
are  6.99  per  cent  and  5.63  per  cent  of  the  total  a^^ets  of  the  respective 
classes  of  associations.  While  national  associations  thus  show  a  some- 
what higher  rate  of  profit  fi-om  these  receipts,  it  will  apjwar  by  com- 
paring operating  expenses  with  the  sum  of  these  items,  that  the.se 
expenses  are  i2A7  per  cent  of  the  pi-ofit  receipts  in  the  case  of 
national  associations,  while  in  the  case  of  the  local  organizations  the 
operating  expenses  amount  to  but  14.00  per  cent  of  the  same  items. 

wyi-^No.  43—02 — a 


DIGEST  or  BECENT  EOEEIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

BELGIUM. 

Les  Moteum  lilectriquA^  dans  Its  IjiduMri/^s  a  Dmnlvlle:  L  V Imhuitrie 
Ihrrhxjerc  Sulme;  IL  Le  Tusagedela  Sok'  a  Lyon;  11 L  L* Industrie 
da  la  RuTxmeris  h  St,  Etlenne,  Rapport  presente  a  M.  le  Ministre 
de  rindustrie  et  du  Travail  par  MM.  E.  Dubois  et  A.  Jiilin,  1902. 

21)2  pp. 

This  report  was  made  by  Prof.  Ernest  Dubois,  of  the  University 
of  Ghent,  and  M.  Armand  Julin,  division  chief  of  the  Belgian  labor 
bureau,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Belgian  minister  of  industry  and 
labor  as  a  committee  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  economic  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor  on  domestic  or  cottage  indus- 
tries. In  the  report  an  effort  has  been  made,  first,  to  present  the 
economic  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor,  and  second, 
to  discover  whether,  in  the  domestic  industries  investigated,  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  moved  by  electric  power  tends  to  prevent  or 
retard  the  progress  of  the  concenti^ation  of  industry  in  factories. 

The  industries  investigated  were  watchmaking  in  Switzerland,  silk 
weaving  in  Lyon,  France,  and  ribbon  weaving  in  St.  Etienne,  Fmnce. 

The  Watchmaking  Industry. — The  report  on  the  conditions  in 
the  Swiss  watchmaking  industry  gives  an  account  of  the  growth  and 
organization  of  the  industry  from  its  beginning  in  1587  to  the  present 
time.  The  making  of  the  watch  was  at  first  all  done  by  one  person, 
then  the  usual  course  of  specialization  followed.  A  series  of  special- 
ized occupations  first  sprang  up,  and  was  later  followed  by  a  geo- 
graphical specialization,  in  which  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  making 
of  each  special  part  of  the  watch  congregated  in  certain  loailities. 
The  products  of  these  domestic  workers  Avere  purchased  by  the  mer- 
chant watchmakers,  who  finished  and  adjusted  the  rough  movements. 
This  method  of  production  still  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  first  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  watches  was  established 
in  1804;  it  made  use  of  19  different  machines  and  produced  several 
grades  of  movements.  In  1834  the  first  watches  with  interchangeable 
parts  were  manufactured.  Since  that  time  the  factory,  under  the 
stinmlus  of  the  competition  of  the  American  factory-made  wat<*h,  ha.^ 
steadily  improved  its  processes,  and  has  each  year  absorbed  a  larger 
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proportion  of  the  field  and  correspondingly  lessened  the  opportunities 
of  the  domestic  worker.  As  a  result,  the  condition  of  the  latter  class 
has  become  so  depressed  that  measures  for  its  relief  have  become  the 
subject  of  general  discussion.  In  the  hope  of  placing  the  domestic 
worker  on  a  level  with  the  factory,  the  plan  of  providing  him  with 
mechanical  motive  power  in  the  shape  of  electric  motors  has  been 
adopted.  The  problem  of  securing  electric  power  is  fortunately  not  a 
difficult  one  in  Switzerland,  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  water 
power  available.  In  many  cases  the  communes  have  established  plants 
for  the  production  of  electric  power,  and  have  adopted  rates  for  small 
motor  service  which  are  intended  to  be  well  within  the  means  of  the 
domestic  workers.  The  following  table  shows  the  tariffs  in  force  in 
several  localities.  The  plants  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  Locle,  and  Fleurier 
belong  to  the  communes;  that  at  St.  Imier  belongs  to  a  stock  company. 

RATES  PER  ANNUM  FOR  ELECTRIC-MOTOR  SERVICE  IN  4  COMMUNES  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


Chaux-de-Foi 

kIs. 

1,000 
hours,  ft 

3,300 
hourjj. 

86.95 
12.97 
24.32 
42.85 
67.90 
67.74 

Locle. 

1,650 
hours. 

84.40 

8.45 
16.21 
27.79 
37.64 
44.00 

800 
hours. 

Fleurier. 

St.  Imier. 

Horeepower. 

3,000 
hours.a 

2,000 
hours." 

11  hours 
per  day. 

No  re- 
striction. 

One-sixteenth 

82.70 
5.21 
9.65 
17.18 
23.16 
27.02 

<^99.26 

One-eiKhth 

S11.65 
22.05 
38.89 

«9.72 
1S.2A 
32.13 

85.89 
10.52 
18.62 

814.48 
24.13 
38.60 

d  16. 21 

One-fourth 

25.86 

One-half 

46.32 

Three-fourths 

66.78 

One 

61.76 

51.15 

29.92 

67.56 

82.99 

a  Renters  of  power  in  these  classes  receive  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on  agreement  to  use  no  power 
during  lighting  hours. 
b  Power  not  to  be  used  during  lighting  hours. 
c  For  ^  horsepower. 
rfFor  T%  horsepower. 

In  the  first  two  localities  power  in  excess  of  the  number  of  hours 
contracted  for  may  be  used  on  the  payment  of  a  pro  rata  sum. 

In  Fleurier  contracts  for  motors  of  two  horsepower  or  less,  to  be 
used  only  outside  of  lighting  hours,  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  20 
centimes  ($0.0386)  per  horsepower  per  hour,  no  contract  being  made 
for  less  than  750  hours. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  small  motor  has  not  found  an  extensive  use 
among  the  domestic  workers.  The  expense  of  installation  and  of 
changing  tools  is  usually  too  heavy  for  the  limited  means  of  this  class 
of  producei's.  Many  of  them  have  but  little  use  for  power  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  specialties,  but  the  reason  assigned  as  the  princi- 
pal one  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  themselves. 

The  Silk  Industry. — ^The  establishment  of  the  silk  industry  at 
Lyon  by  Italian  weavers  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  followed  in  the 
two  succeeding  centuries  by  a  specialization  in  the  direction  of  the 
weaving  of  figured  silks  and  rich  cloths  of  gold  and  silver.  The  ability 
to  weave  such  fabrics  required  a  long  apprenticeship  and  special  tech- 
nical knowledge.     The  demand  for  them,  being  subject  to  changing 
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fashions,  was  very  irregular,  and  this  irregularity  and  the  resulting 
frequent  depressions  of  the  industry  have  been  characteristic  of  silk 
weaving  in  Lyon  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  considerable  numbers  of 
weavers  moved  into  the  rural  districts,  employing  themselves  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  at  agriculture,  and  accepting  orders  for  the  weav- 
ing of  the  lighter  and  cheaper  grades  of  goods  at  prices  less  than  the 
city  weavers  could  afford.  The  efforts  of  the  city  weavers  to  enforce 
their  higher  charges  led  to  the  turning  of  orders  for  the  better  grades 
of  goods  to  the  country  weavers,  until  now  the  number  of  looms  in 
the  country  far  exceeds  those  in  the  city.  The  relative  size  of  the 
two  groups  and  the  number  of  looms  in  factories  appear  from  an 
enumeration  made  in  1900,  which  found  in  the  large  factories  30,600 
looms;  in  domestic  use  in  the  rural  districts,  47,000  looms,  and  in 
domestic  use  in  the  city,  8,600  looms.  In  1856  there  were  about  35,000 
looms  employed  in  the  city  in  domestic  weaving. 

Factory  competition  has  caused  depression  among  domestic  weavers 
in  both  city  and  country  of  late  years,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  One  of  these  was  made  in  1895  bv  a 
society  which  arranged  with  an  electric  power  company  to  furnish 
power  for  75  francs  ($14.48)  per  year  for  each  loom,  the  service  not 
to  exceed  250  hours  per  month.  Added  hours  may  be  arranged  for, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  a  pro  rata  payment.  As  the  hand  looms 
could  not  be  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  motive  forc-e, 
new  equipment  throughout  was  found  necessary,  and  to  meet  this 
expense  the  society  loaned  money  without  interest.  By  this  means  it 
has  assisted  in  installing  300  looms  for  silk  weaving  in  addition  to  200 
looms  for  other  kinds  of  weaving.  The  hand  looms  in  Lyon  still 
number  more  than  8,000,  about  half  of  which  are  fully  employed. 

Though  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  state  precisely  what  are  the  results 
of  the  use  of  the  electric  motor  in  the  domestic  shops  of  this  industry, 
the  system  has  been  in  use  long  enough  for  two  facts  to  have  become 
evident.  First,  employment  under  the  new  system  is  more  regular 
and  continuous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  weaver  is  able  to  accept 
orders  for  the  making  of  staple  goods  for  which  there  is  a  steady 
demand,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  special  Lyon  goods  for 
which  the  demand  is  irregular.  An  unexpected  result  of  this  fact  has 
been  that  the  weavers  show  a  tendency  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  production  of  these  cheapei  gmdes  of  goods  and  avoid  taking 
orders  for  the  higher  gi-ades.  The  second  fact  is  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  weaver;  the  writers  of  the  report 
estimate  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  a  weaver  with  two  hand 
looms  are  about  800  francs  ($154.40);  with  two  power  looms  the 
authors  estimate  his  earnings  at  1,500  francs  ($289.50).  The  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor  would  he  satisfactory  were  it 
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not  for  the  tendency  of  the  weaver  to  become  a  competitor  of  the 
factory,  instead  of  continuing  to  produce  those  grades  of  silks  which 
require  special  artistic  and  technical  skill.  This  diflScult}'  is  one  of 
the  serious  problems  which  confront  those  endeavoring  to  place  the 
domestic  workers  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

The  Ribbon  Industry. — The  ribbon  industry  of  St.  fitienne  was 
established  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  soon  developed  into 
the  typical  domestic  form.  Since  the  use  of  ribbon  is  almost  entirely 
regulated  by  fashion,  the  demand  for  it  has  alwa}  s  been  extremely 
irregular.  The  history  of  the  ribbon  industry  has  been  a  series  of 
fluctuations  between  periods  of  feverish  activity  when  ri})bons  were  in 
vogue  and  periods  of  ruinous  depression  when  the  contniry  held  true. 
In  most  of  its  features  the  history  of  the  ribbon  industry  has  been  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Lyon  silk  industry.  Owing  to  the  irregular 
demand  for  the  product  the  factory  has  not  developed  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  industry  is  practically  controlled  by  the  domestic  pro- 
ducei's.  In  1896  the  number  of  ribbon  looms  in  use  in  the  domestic 
shops  was  about  25,(K)0,  of  which  about  1,200  were  power  looms;  the 
number  of  looms  in  use  in  the  factories  was  al)out  (),()(K). 

The  ribbon  hand  loom  is  of  such  construction  that  it  can  be  altered 
for  the  use  of  mechanical  motive  power  at  slight  expense,  and  in  its 
altered  form  can  be  used  to  produce  the  same  class  of  goods.  The 
problem  of  changing  from  hand  to  power  weaving  is,  therefore,  not 
such  a  serious  one  for  the  domestic  weaver  of  ribbon  as  it  is  for  the 
Lyon  silk  weaver.  The  power  is  secured  from  a  stock  company 
which  supplies  electricity  to  the  town,  and  makes  a  special  efl^ort  to 
furnish  power  in  the  form  needed  by  the  domestic  weaver  operating 
two  or  three  looms.  The  minimum  charge  for  each  loom  is  7.50 
francs  ($1.45)  per  month;  if  the  motor  is  rented  from  the  company  a 
rental  of  1  franc  ($0,193)  per  month  is  charged.  Hence  for  a  shop 
containing  three  looms  driven  by  a  rented  motor  the  monthly  charges 
would  be  3  francs  ($0,579)  for  rent  of  motor,  and  22.50  francs  ($4.34) 
for  power,  or  a  total  of  25.50  francs  ($4.92)  per  month.  At  this  rate 
the  daily  charge  would  l)e  1.02  francs  ($0,197).  The  company  reported 
that  3,120  domestic  ribbon  weavers,  using  about  7,000  looms,  were 
subscribing  for  power,  October  1,  1901. 

Conclusions. — Of  the  three  domestic  industries  under  discussion, 
the  ribbon  industry  offers  the  largest  possibility  of  introducing  the 
electric  motor.  The  Swiss  watchmaking  industry  is  changing  its  old 
organization  to  that  of  the  factory  in  order  to  meet  the  American 
competition.  It  has  now  adopted  the  system  of  factory  production 
with  elaborate  machinery  and  extended  division  of  labor.  Under 
these  conditions  the  domestic  production  has  steadily  declined  in 
importance.  It  has  had  recourse  to  the  manufacture  of  detached 
pieces  and  is  now  a  system  of  assemblage  of  parts  produced  under 
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conditions  which  do  not  admit  of  a  general  use  of  the  electric  motor. 
The  Lyon  silk-weaving  industry  is  a  domestic  industry  in  its  deca- 
dence. If  the  demand  of  the  public  were  for  the  high-grade  goods 
which  require  special  skill  to  produce,  there  would  be  reason  to  hope 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  domestic  weaver,  but  present  con- 
ditions show  an  opposite  tendency.  In  the  case  of  the  ribbon- weaving 
industry,  however,  so  long  as  the  demand  for  the  product  is  constantly 
changing,  requiring  different  shapes  and  sizes  for  each  season,  and 
especially  so  long  as  the  demand  in  general  varies  so  greatly,  it  is 
probable  that  the  domestic  weaver  will  control  the  industry. 

The  employment  of  the  electric  motor  reduces  the  physical  strain 
on  the  workman  and  allows  the  use  of  cheaper  gmdes  of  labor,  such 
as  that  of  women,  children,  old  men,  etc.  Without  doubt  the  motor 
increases  the  production  of  the  lathe  or  loom  and  increases  the  net 
income  from  each  machine,  but  even  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  motor 
there  is  little  probability  of  the  domestic  workshop  ever  superseding 
the  factory.  The  advantages  of  an  elaborate  division  of  labor  and  of 
continuity  in  production  are  lost  in  such  a  small  shop,  while  the  inces- 
sant improvement  of  machinery  requiring  constant  expenditure  for 
more  eflScient  apparatus  imposes  a  burden  too  heavy  for  the  resources 
of  any  but  those  possessing  large  amounts  of  capital. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

FirHtArinvxil  Report  of  t lie  Lahyr  Commimioners  of  New  South  Wales^ 
covenng  thejyt^^od  ending  AuguM  31^  1901,     60  pp. 

By  an  order  of  the  governor  })earing  date  of  May  8,  1900,  a  labor 
commission  was  appointed  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  suc- 
ceeding other  agencies,  and  under  the  above  title  they  present  their 
first  report.  The  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  organize  and  control 
all  labor  of  both  sexes  not  in  employment  and  to  assist  the  unemployed 
in  securing  situations.  The  work  was  begun  under  the  minister  for 
labor  and  industry,  but  wtis  later  transferred  to  the  depaiiment  of 
public  works,  as  it  was  largely  in  connection  with  this  deparment  that 
employment  was  given.  While  private  employers  availed  themselves 
to  some  extent  of  the  services  of  the  commission,  the  report  is  mainly 
an  account  of  the  methods  and  results  of  various  undertakings  of  a 
public  nature. 

A  card  system  of  registration  is  used,  the  men  being  classified 
according  to  their  own  preferences,  then  according  to  their  capacity 
as  determined  by  an  inspection,  and  lastly,  after  an  assignment  of 
work  has  been  completed,  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  by  a  fore- 
man or  officer  in  charge  of  the  work.     Branch  offices  are  maintained 
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in  different  ptirts  of  the  country,  by  which  means  it  is  expected  that  a 
general  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  will  be  gained  and  disseminated. 

Opportunities  for  employment  were  formerly  determined  by  draw- 
ings, but  the  method  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  system  of  rotation  has 
been  adopted.  This  system  is  modified  to  some  extent  by  local  and 
conjugal  conditions,  applicants  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
works  being  preferred  to  nonresidents,  so  far  as  the  supply  extends, 
and  married  men  to  single.  Married  men  having  dependent  children 
are  further  favored  over  those  without  children.  Emergency  work  is 
provided,  however,  for  the  immediate  relief  of  destitution,  and  various 
concessions  are  made  to  enable  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered.  Thus,  railway  fares  are  provided  at  reduced  i-ates, 
and  advances  made  to  cover  this  and  other  preliminary  expenses,  as 
for  tents,  blankets,  etc.,  while  cost  of  provisions  has  been  guaranteed 
to  storekeepers  giving  credit  to  men  beginning  work.  This  last  priv- 
ilege was  so  abused  that  it  has  been  withdrawn.  Men  leaving  depend- 
ent families  are  required  to  sign  orders  empowering  the  department 
to  pay  to  their  wives  a  portion — not  less  than  one-half — of  their  weekly 
wages. 

For  men  physically  unfit  for  steady  work  and  therefore  not  easily 
graded  as  to  fixed  pay,  a  system  of  cooperation  called  the  butty -gang 
system  is  made  use  of.  Under  this  plan  the  work  is  let  as  a  job  and 
the  returns  are  equally  shared  by  the  members  of  the  gang  perform- 
ing it.  This  system,  which  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  well  in  New 
Zealand,  wijs  found  not  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  least  competent  or 
least  willing  set  the  pace,  with  the  result  of  small  returns  and  general 
dissatisfaction  among  the  workers. 

A  casual  labor  farm,  furnished  with  huts  and  tools  and  run  on  the 
cooperative  basis,  provided  employment  for  198  men  for  various 
periods  during  the  year.  The  period  of  residence  set  by  the  commis- 
sion was  three  months,  though  the  majority  did  not  stay  so  long; 
others  requested  an  extension  of  the  period,  which  was  in  some  cases 
allowed.  This  farm  furnished  opportunity  for  recuperation,  mental 
and  physical,  and  for  getting  a  little  sum  ahead  with  which  to  make  a 
new  start  on  leaving,  besides  some  practical  experience  in  plowing  and 
other  farm  work  which  increased  the  opportunities  for  future  employ- 
ment. The  farm  has  not  been  self-supporting,  but  the  deficiency  has 
been  reduced  of  late  years,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  entirely 
wiped  out  soon,  leaving  perhaps  a  balance  in  its  favor. 

"To  provide  for  another  class  of  the  destitute,  including  tramps  and 
beggars,  a  labor  depot  and  refuge  was  established  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sydney,  to  which  men  are  admitted  and  provided  with  food  and 
lodging  in  return  for  a  few  hours'  work,  leaving  them  free  during  a 
large  part  of  the  day  to  seek  employment.     For  those  who  work  more 
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than  is  thus  required  a  credit  system  is  used  by  which  weekly  accounts 
are  kept,  and  any  balance  is  paid  over  in  cash  at  the  time  of  final 
departure  from  the  depot.  This  refuge  was  opened  only  three  months 
before  the  close  of  this  report,  during  some  portion  of  which  period 
48  men  were  in  residence,  23  being  still  in  the  institution  when  the  report 
closed.  Of  the  25  who  wefit  away,  20  took  certificates  of  good  con- 
duct, 4  of  very  good,  and  1  the  manager  declined  to  certify.  Three 
secured  employment  before  leaving. 

Industrial  farms  for  more  permanent  occupancy  under  direct  offi- 
cial supervision  is  a  mode  of  relief  for  men  with  families,  as  well  as 
single  men,  which  the  commission  hjis  in  view,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  operation.  Assisted  settlements  on  government  lands 
under  pennanent  leases  and  a  compulsory  laboi:  colony  for  vagrants 
are  recommended  as  additional  agencies  to  provide  for  certain  clashes 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  work  registering  during  the  year  was 
10,501,  of  whom  217  were  classed  as  clei'ical,  880  as  artisans  and 
mechanics,  and  the  remainder  as  laborers,  classified  as  follows:  First 
grade,  3,677;  second  grade,  4,811;  third  grade,  916.  Of  the  first  two 
classes,  672  registered  as  willing  also  to  take  work  as  laborers.  Moi*e 
than  half  the  registrants  were  between  20  and  40  yeai*s  of  age,  331 
giviiig  their  age  as  under  20  and  718  over  60  years. 

The  number  of  offers  of  work  was  16,172;  these  were  accepted  in 
7,899  instances,  rejected  in  3,237,  and  in  5,036  cases  no  reply  was 
received.  The  number  of  individuals  accepting  work  was  5,049,  mak- 
ing an  apportionment  of  about  15  jobs  to  each  man  that  worked. 

About  40  per  cent — 3,175 — of  the  jobs  were  of  less  than  one  month\s 
duration;  1,493  lasted  from  one  to  three  months,  535  over  thi*ee 
months,  and  in  1,711  cases  the  duration  was  not  reported.  A  few  jobs 
lasted  a  full  year.  Sickness  and  accident  compelled  159  men  to  leave 
their  work,  and  1,454  deserted.  This  indicates  a  considerable  pro- 
portion not  actually  desirous  of  employment.  In  645  cases,  however, 
there  was  a  mark  of  "ver}-  good"  as  to  ability  and  willingness, 
*'good"  in  1,502  cases,  and  903  were  not  granted  certificates.  Con- 
duct Avas  marked  ''very  good"  in  797  cases,  "good"  in  4,894,  and 
460  were  denied  a  marking.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  inca- 
pacity was  more  in  the  way  of  success  than  was  disposition;  though 
the  failure  of  3,485  original  registi-ants  to  give  any  further  attention 
to  their  applications  is  suggestive  of  the  use  by  beggars  of  the  regis- 
tration certificates  to  prove  that  they  want  work,  when  in  reality  they 
have  no  such  desire. 
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ONTARIO. 

FiTHt  Report  of  the  Burean  of  Laboi^  1900.     R.  Glockling,  Secretary. 
101  pp. 

This  bureau,  which  is  under  the  commissioner  of  public  works, 
came  into  existence  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  April  30, 
1900.  («) 

The  report  presents  the  results  of  an  inquiry  as  to  labor  organiza- 
tions, including  the  subject  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  parts  of  addresses 
on  certain  subjects  of  industrial  interest;  a  synopsis  of  the  labor  laws 
of  Ontiirio,  and  digests  of  official  publications  on  changes  in  wages. 

To  the  340  schedules  addressed  to  labor  organizations  133  replies 
were  received,  representing  about  50  trades  and  callings.  Seventy- 
eight  unions  report  a  membership  of  6,346. 

Thirty-five  strikes  and  2  lockouts  were  reported  to  have  occurred 
during  the  year  1899  and  up  to  September  1, 1900.  Of  these,  13  were 
reported  as  successful,  8  compromised,  2  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
5  unsuccessful.  In  1  case  there  was  no  settlement,  and  8  were  still 
pending  when  the  report  closed. 


«  See  Bulletin  No.  ;W,  p.  295,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


DECISIONS  OF  COUETS  AFFECTING  LABOE. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  matter  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation  is  given  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Contract  of  Employment — Limitations — Release  of  Claim  for 
Damages — Fraud — Mmouri^  Karisa^^  and  Texa^  Raihoay  Company  t\ 
&nith,  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texm^  68  Southwestern  Reporter^ 
page  5Jf3, — J.  E.  Smith  was  a  conductor  employed  by  the  above-named 
railway  company  and  was  injured  in  1892  while  attempting  to  effect  a 
coupling  between  two  cars.  He  brought  suit  to  recover  damages,  but 
before  the  matter  came  to  trial  one  Maxwell,  as  agent  for  the  company, 
induced  Smith  to  withdmw  the  suit,  promising  him,  as  he  avenged, 
employment  for  life  at  $00  per  month.  Smith  withdrew  the  suit  and 
signed  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  arising  from  the  above  acci- 
dent, receiving  in  consideration  therefor  the  sum  of  $300.  He  was 
given  employment  for  two  years  at  $60  per  month  and  then  asked  for 
a  lay  off  of  six  or  seven  months,  which  was  granted.  When  he  went 
to  resume  work  he  was  told  there  was  no  place  for  him,  but  after 
repeated  solicitations  he  was  given  work  for  two  days  and  ^ain 
discharged.  This  was  in  April,  1897,  since  which  time  employment 
had  been  refused  him,  and  on  September  10,  1900,  he  filed  a  petition 
stating  the  above  facts  and  claiming  that  the  release  signed  had  been 
fraudulently  obtained  and  that  the  failure  of  the  company  to  furnish 
continuous  employment  was  a  failure  of  the  consideration  for  which 
he  agreed  to  the  release,  for  all  of  which,  and  for  loss  of  employment, 
he  asked  damages  in  the  sum  of  $20,000.  He  was  allowed  the  smn  of 
$4,000  and  costs  in  the  distiict  court  of  Hill  County,  from  which  judg- 
ment the  company  appealed  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  lower  court. 

Judge  Bookhout,  who  announced  the  decision  of  the  court,  firet 
discussed  the  contention  of  the  railway  company  that  since  more  than 
two  years  had  intervened  since  Smith's  right  of  action,  if  he  had  sucii 
right,  had  accrued  before  the  filing  of  his  petition,  such  cause  of 
action  was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  of  two  years.  On  this 
point  the  court  said: 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  dismiss  the  suit 
then  pending  in  the  district  court  of  Grayson  County  [the  original 
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suit  for  damages]  by  the  fraud  of  the  defendant's  agents,  this  would 
not  prevent  tne  statute  of  limitations  running  from  the  time  he  dis- 
covered, or  should,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence,  have  discov- 
ered, the  fraud.  Undiscovered  fraud  will  prevent  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  provided  the  failure  to  discover  the  Fraud  is 
not  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper  diligence  by  the  party  assert- 
ing it.  This  suit  was  instituted  on  September  10,  1900,  three  years 
and  a  little  over  four  months  after  the  company  had  terminated  his 
employment.  Ought  not  the  appellee  to  have  discovered  more  than 
two  years  before  tne  filing  of  this  suit  that  appellant  did  not  intend  to 
give  him  employment?  After  he  took  his  lay  off  to  rest  up,  he  says 
Uiat  when  he  returned  and  asked  to  be  put  back  to  work  he  was  told 
by  the  agent  that  *'they  had  no  work  for  him,  and  that  he  had  lost 
out."  This  expression  does  not  indicate  that  the  agents  of  the  com- 
pany were  attempting  to  conceal  from  Smith  the  fact  that  thoy  did 
not  intend  to  longer  employ  him.  After  hounding  after  them,  as  he 
says,  for  six  or  seven  months,  he  was  put  back  to  work,  and  after 
working  two  days  was  again  let  out.  There  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence 
that  the  agents  and  officers  of  the  company  led  him  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  again  employed,  or  that  they  in  any  way  concealed  from 
him  their  determination  not  to  again  employ  him.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  appellee's  own  testimony  shows  that  his  failure  to 
ascertain  that  the  company  did  not  intend  to  give  him  employment 
was  attributable  to  his  failure  to  use  ordinary  diligence  to  discover 
that  fact. 

The  court  held  that  this  fact  in  itself  furnished  sufficient  ground  for 
a  reversal  of  judgment,  and  that  judgment  should  have  been  rendered 
for  the  company.  Another  point  was  discussed,  however,  which  was 
the  question  as  to  whether  fraud  was  practiced  in  procuring  the 
release. 

On  this  Judge  Bookhout  said: 

The  statements  made  by  Maxwell  promising  appellee  a  lifetime  job 
if  he  would  dismiss  his  suit  were  made  at  Denison,  and  before  appellee 
went  to  work  for  the  compan3\  The  releasee  were  signed  by  him  at 
Waco,  and  after  he  had  begun  to  work  for  the  company.  Appellee 
testified  that  agent  "Bower  had  the  release  there  in  the  front  office, 
and  said  to  me:  'Smith,  here  is  something  for  you  to  sign.  You  are 
going  to  work  here  and  we  (I)  will  take  care  of  you.  I  will  make  a 
good  place  for  you.'"  Unless  this  statement  shows  fraud,  there  is  no 
testimony  in  the  record  showing  fraud  in  the  signing  of  the  releases. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  showing  that  appellee  was  to  be  given 
a  lifetime  job.  Appellee  did  not  call  for  a  more  specific  statement  as 
to  what  Bower  meant  by  the  remark  that  he  would  *'  take  care  of  him." 
The  release  plainly  showed  that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  suit  and  a 
release  of  his  demands  in  consideration  of  $300.  But  appellee  says 
he  did  not  read  the  release.  He  explains  that  the  money,  $300,  was 
paid  him  voluntarily  by  the  company.  It  is  held  that,  in  order  to 
set  aside  a  release  on  the  ground  of  fmud  the  evidence  must  be  clear, 

?>recise,  and  convincing.  Slight  parol  evidence  is  insufficient.  The 
act  that  appellee  did  not  read  the  release  before  signing  was  not 
sufficient,  under  the  facts  connected  with  his  signing,  to  justify  the 
jury  in  finding  there  was  fraud  in  the  execution,     (insurance  (Jo.  t\ 
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Harris  (Tex.  Civ.  App.),  64  S.  W.,  871.)  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  evidence  did  not  authorize  the  court  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  issue 
of  fraud  in  the  procurement  of  the  releases,  and  that  there  was  error 
in  so  doing. 


Eight-Hour  Law — Municipalities — School  Districts — State  v. 
Wilson.,  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas^  69  Pacific  Reporter^  P<m^  -^7^' — 
The  State  charged  James  Wilson  with  violating  the  eight-hour  law 
(sec.  3827,  Gen.  St.,  1901)  by  permitting  a  laborer  in  his  employ  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day  in  and  about  the  erection  of  a 
school  building  which  Wilson  was  constructing  under  a  contract  with 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  lola.  The  district  court  of  Allen 
County  held  that  no  public  offense  was  charged,  as  a  school  district  was 
not  within  the  law,  and  quashed  the  information.  The  State  appealed 
and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  court  below. 

The  statute  relates  to  employment  '^by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  city,  township,  or  other 
municipality  of  said  State."  Nothing  being  considered  but  a  question 
of  law,  the  following  syllabus  by  the  court  is  a  sufficient  statement  of 
the  finding: 

A  school  district  is  a  "municipality"  within  the  meaning  of  chapter 
114,  Laws  1891  (sec.  3827,  Gen.  St.,  1901),  known  as  the  "eight-hour 
law." 


Employers'  Liability — Orders — Line  of  Duty— Construction 
OF  Statute — Cincinnati ^  HainiHon  and  Dayt^m  Railroad  Company 
V.  TJilebawl^  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Sixth  Circuity 
IIJ^  Federal  Reporter^  po^ge  918, — This  was  an  action  brought  by  Thie- 
baud,  as  administmtor,  against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  one  Sweetman,  an  engineer,  who  was 
killed  while  in  the  service  of  the  company  by  the  admitted  negligence 
of  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  another  train.  The  action  came 
under  the  employers'  liability  act  of  Indiana,  in  which  State  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  a  clause  of  which  provides  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
for  personal  injury  suffered  by  an  employee  through  the  negligence  of 
coemployees  under  certain  conditions,  one  being  that  of  the  person 
injured  acting  at  the  time  of  his  injury  in  obedience  or  conformity  to 
the  order  of  some  superior  having  authority  to  direct. 

Judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  company  appealed  on  vari- 
ous grounds,  one  of  which  was  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional  as 
discriminating  between  corporations  and  individual  employers.  As 
to  this  the  court  merely  cited  Tullis  v.  Railroad  Co.,  175  U.  S.,  348, 
20  Sup.  Ct,  136,  44  L.  Ed.,  192  (see  Bulletin,  No.  29,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Laboi%  page  890),  as  deciding  '  *  the  act 
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The  other  contentions  of  the  company  were  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed.  But 
one  of  these  need  be  noted  here.  It  was  contended  by  the  company's 
attorneys  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Indiana  statute 
since  the  deceased  engineer  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  injury  causing 
his  death,  acting  under  any  special  direction,  or  otherwise  than  in  the 
discharge  of  the  general  duty  of  his  employment. 

Judge  Severens,  speaking  for  the  court,  after  referring  to  cases  acted 
on  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  said: 

We  are  required  to  follow  the  construction  of  the  act  given  by  the 
supreme  court  of  that  State.  But  under  the  obligation  of  the  same 
rule  we  are  also  required  by  the  decision  in  the  last-mentioned  case 
[Railroad  Co.  v.  Montgomer>%  152  Ind.  1,  49  N.  E.  582,  71  Am.  St. 
Rep.  301  (see  Bulletin  No.  18,  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor,  page 
723)],  to  hold,  as  was  there  held,  that  the  requirement  that  the  injured 
person  should  be  acting  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  some  superior 
IS  eouivalent  to  a  requirement  that  he  should  be  acting  in  the  line  of 
his  duty  as  an  employee.  Having  regard  to  the  well-known  order  of 
business  of  railroad  companies,  of  which  the  court  must  take  judicial 
notice,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  a  su})ordinate,  such  as  a 
locomotive  engineer,  when  acting  in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  such, 
would  be  acting  under  the  order  of  some  superior.  It  is  stated  in  the 
bill  of  exceptions  that  the  deceased  was  guilty  of  no  negligence  and 
that  he  haa  the  right  to  be  with  his  train  at  the  time  and  place  when 
and  where  the  accident  occurred.  This  can  have  no  other  reasonable 
meaning  than  that  he  was  discharging  the  regular  duties  of  his 
employment.  The  negligence  of  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  the 
other  train  being  conceded,  it  would  seem  that  a  case  was  made  out 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Indiana  statute,  and,  as  the  accident  and 
death  happened  in  that  State,  that  is  the  law  applicable  to  the  case. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Serv- 
ants— St,  Louis  and  San  Fmnclsco  Railroad  Company  v.  Furry ^ 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  AppeaU^  Eighth  Circuity  IH  Federal 
Reporter^  j>age  898. — ^This  was  a  suit  by  Warren  G.  Furry,  a  fireman 
employed  by  the  above-named  company,  who  was  injured  in  Arkansas 
in  a  collision  resulting  from  the  failure  of  a  telegraph  opemtor  to 
deliver  orders  received  by  him  from  the  train  dispatcher.  Damages 
were  awarded  in  the  lower  court,  under  sections  6248  and  6249,  Sand, 
and  II.  Dig.  Arkansas  statutes  (see  Railway  Co.  i\  Thurmond,  below, 
for  law),  and  appeal  was  taken  by  the  company,  resulting  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  being  affirmed.  Judge  Sanborn  dissenting. 

Judge  Thayer  for  the  court  reviewed  the  common-law  decisions  as 
to  similar  cases  in  a  number  of  States,  and  also  the  decisions  under 
statutes  of  like  form  to  the  statute  of  Arkansas,  and  concluded: 

Without  pursuing  the  subject  to  any  greater  length,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  Furry   and  the  defendant's  telegraph  operator  at 
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Springdale,  by  whose  fault  the  collision  was  occasioned,  were  not  fellow- 
servants,  because,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Arkansas  statute,  they 
were  not  "  working  together  to  a  common  purpose;"  the  work  whicn 
they  did  being  of  an  entirely  different  character,  which  only  brought 
them  together  casually.  We  are  also  disposed  to  think  that  the  two 
emploj'ees  were  not  engaged  in  the  same  ''  department  or  service"  of 
the  corporation,  within  the  true  intent  of  the  statute. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Serv- 
ants— St,  Louis^  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Hallway  Company  v. 
Thurmond,^  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas^  68  Southicestem  Reporter^ 
page  JiS8, — Lizzie  Thurmond,  widow  of  James  Thurmond,  sued,  as 
administratrix  of  his  estate,  to  recover  damages  for  his  death. 
Deceased  was  employed  as  a  fire  knocker  by  the  above-named  com- 
pany, his  duty  being  to  remove  the  ashes  and  cinders  from  the  fire 
pans  of  the  company's  locomotives  while  they  stood  above  a  cinder 
pit.  While  he  was  at  such  work,  or  going  about  it,  a  hostler  ran 
another  locomotive  against  the  one  to  which  Thurmond  was  giving  his 
attention,  causing  the  latter  to  crush  Thurmond's  leg,  the  injury 
resulting  in-  death. 

Verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  circuit  court  of  Pulaski  County, 
and  the  railroad  company  appealed.  The  supreme  court  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below,  resting  its  opinion  on  sections  6248  and 
6249,  Sand,  and  H.  Dig.  The  former  section  provides  that  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  service  of  any  railway'  company  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  authority  of  superintendence  of  any  other  employee  are  vice- 
principals,  and  not  fellow-servants,  with  such  employee;  and  section 
6249  provides  that  employees  shall  be  deemed  fellow-servants  only 
when  of  the  same  grade  and  working  together  to  a  common  purpose. 

Chief  Justice  Bunn  announced  the  opinion  of  the  court.  After 
reviewing  the  evidence  and  the  instructions  of  the  trial  judge,  and 
••'finding  no  reversible  error,"  he  discussed  the  law  of  the  case,  as 
follows: 

It  is  contended  by  defendant  that  the  deceased,  as  fire  knocker,  and 
the  engineer  running  135  [the  moving  locomotive],  called  a  '' hostler," 
were  fellow-servants,  as  they  were  engaged  in  the  same  employment, 
and  were  under  the  supervision  of  one  person, — John  Morgan,  the 
engine  dispatcher, — who  had  the  discretion  of  the  movement  of  engines 
about  the  yard  and  of  others  .working  therein.  That  is  true;  but  our 
statute  on  the  subject,  in  defining  who  are  fellow-servants,  goes  a  step 
further.  It  is  proof  that  the  hostler  of  No.  135,  that  brought  about 
the  collision,  had  a  man  or  men  under  him  as  assistants.  The  letter 
of  the  statute  makes  him  not  a  fellow-servant,  because  he  supervises 
othei-s,  and  because  he  is,  on  that  account,  not  of  the  same  grade  as 
was  the  deceased,  whose  duty  it  was  merely  to  clean  out  the  ash  boxes 
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of  engines  after  beincf  in  use  and  before  being  put  in  use  again.     It 
is  doubtful  what  the  legislature  really  meant,  but  such  is  the  force  of 
the  language  of  the  act. 
Affirmed! 


Employers'  LUbility — Railroad  Companies — Fellow-Serv- 
ants— Hand  Cars — Construction  of  Statute — Perez  v,  San 
Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Railway  Company^  Court  of  Civil  Appeals 
of  Texas ^  67  Southwestei'n  RejxMer^  page  137, — San  Juana  Perez  sued 
in  the  district  court  of  Bee  County  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  her  son,  Esteven  Perez.  The  latter  was  a  section  hand  in  the 
employment  of  the  above-named  company,  and  his  death  was  the  result 
of  the  alleged  negligent  stopping  Of  a  hand  car  on  which  the  deceased 
and  his  fellow-workmen  were  riding  in  connection  with  their  duties. 
From  a  judgment  for  the  defendant  Mrs.  Perez  appealed,  securing  a 
reversal  of  the  court  below  and  the  grant  of  a  rehearing. 

The  statute  of  June  18,  1897,  article  4560f  of  Sayles'  Ann.  Civ. 
St.,  provides  that  "Every  person,  receiver,  or  corporation  operating 
a  railroad  or  street  railway,  the  line  of  which  shall  be  situated  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any 
servant  or  employee  thereof  while  engaged  in  operating  the  cars,  loco- 
motives, or  trains  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  an}^  other  servant  or  employee  of  such  person, 
receiver,  or  corporation,  and  the  fact  that  such  servants  or  employees 
were  fellow-servants  with  each  other  shall  not  impair  or  destroy  such 
liability." 

.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  hand  car  on  which  Perez  was 
riding  was  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  when  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  brake  received  a  signal  from  the  foreman  directing  an  immediate 
stop,  so  that  if  there  was  negligence  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  foreman 
it  was  in  directing  an  immediate  stop  while  the  car  was  moving  at  such 
a  rate.  If  the  injury  was  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  man  who 
applied  the  brake,  it  was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  for  which 
the  railroad  company  would  not  be  liable  apart  from  the  statute  above 
quoted. 

Judge  Fly  announced  the  decision  of  the  court.  After  reviewing  the 
evidence  and  quoting  the  statute,  with  the  remark  that  it  had  not  here- 
tofore been  judicially  construed,  he  took  up  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Perez  and  his  fellow-servants  were  engaged  in  operating  cars, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute*.  Cases  were  cited  in  which  courts 
of  other  States  had  held  that  hand  cars  were  cars  within  the  meaning 
of  similar  acts,  and  he  concluded: 

There  are  decisions  of  other  States  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
foregoing  rulings,  and  we  have  not  been  cited  to,  nor  have  we  found, 
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any  opinion  in  opposition  to  them.  In  common  acceptation,  and  under 
the  definitions  in  the  standard  lexicon  of  the  country,  the  word  *'car" 
signifies  any  vehicle  adapted  to  the  rails  of  a  railroad,  and  would 
embrace  in  its  meaning  a  hand  car  as  well  as  a  freight  or  passenger 
car.  It  follows  that,  if  deceased  and  his  fellow-servants  at  the  time  of 
his  death  were  engaged  ''in  the  work  of  operating''  the  hand  car  of 
the  railway  company,  the  latter  would,  under  the  statute,  be  liable  in 
damages  if  the  aeath  of  deceased  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  his 
fellow-servants  or  either  of  them. 

In  the  main  charge  the  court  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  appellee 
was  liable  if  deceased  came  to  his  death  through  the  negligence  of  the 
servants  or  employees  of  appellee,  but  in  a  special  charge  requested  by 
appellee,  and  given  by  the  court,  the  jury  was  instructed  as  follows: 
'^•Even  if  you  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  said  Esteven  Perez 
was  thrown  from  the  hand  car  by  the.  negligent  application  of  the  brake, 
yet  if  you  further  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  brake  was  not 
applied  under  the  order,  direction,  or  signal  of  the  foreman,  Kessler, 
then  plaintifi*  can  not  recover  in  this  case."  This  charge  was  not  only 
in  conflict  with  the  charge  of  the  court,  but  it  made  the  recover}^  of 
appellant  depend  upon  a  signal  given  by  the  foreman,  which  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  law  as  to  the  appellee  }>eing  liable  under  the  circumstances 
for  the  acts  of  a  fellow-servant. 

The  scope  of  the  opinion  of  this  court,  as  applied  to  section  men, 
extends  no  farther  than  while  they  are  actually  engaged  in  operating 
hand  cars,  and  is  not  intended  to  reach  any  act.s  of  theirs  while  engaged 
in  other  work.  The  decision  deals  with  the  facts  in  this  case,  ana  no 
others. 

In  a  requested  charge  given  by  the  court,  the  jury  was  informed 
that  if  deceased  '"did  not  fall  off'  the  hand  car,  but  voluntarily  jumped 
off  the  hand  car,  then  his  act  constitutes,  in  law,  either  contributory 
negligence  or  suicide,  and  plaintiff  can  not  recover  in  this  case."  The 
charge  was  an  invasion  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  jury  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  facts  established  contributory  negligence.  Con- 
tributory negligence  was  not  pleaded,  and  it  is  the  rule  in  Texas  that 
contributory  negligence  should  not  be  submitted  unless  presented  by 
plea  and  supported  by  evidence. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Hand  Cars — Vice- 
Princlpal — Negligence  of  Fellow-Servants — Construction  of 
Statute — Texan  and  Pacijic  Railway  Coiupany  v.  Smithy  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeah^  Fifth  Circuity  111^  Fed^n^al  Reporter^ 
page  728, — In  this  action  Mrs.  F.  S.  Smith  sued  for  herself  and  minor 
children  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  Smith  was 
a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  workmen  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  and 
keep  in  repair  several  miles  of  the  track  of  the  railway  company,  and 
for  their  assistance  thev  had  the  use  of  two  hand  cars. 

On  the  evening  of  April  11,  1899,  the  car,  on  which  Smith  with  a 
number  of  the  men  was  returning  from  work,  was  run  into  by  the  car 
containing  another  portion  of  the  workmen  under  his  control,  with  the 
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result  that  Smith  was  thrown  from  his  car  and  killed.  He  not  only 
had  charge  of  the  men  while  at  work,  but  employed  and  discharged 
his  assistants  according  to  his  own  judgment.  It  was  charged  that  it 
was  by  their  negligence  that  the  accident  occurred. 

Judgment  was  given  Mrs.  Smith  under  the  Texas  statute  of  1897, 
page  14,  from  which  judgment  the  company  appealed. 

This  statute  provides,  in  its  first  section,  for  the  liability  of  rail- 
road companies  for  damages  sustained  by  it*?  employees  while  operat- 
ing its  cars,  locomotives,  or  trains  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
other  servant  or  employee  of  the  company,  and  the  fact  that  such  serv- 
ants or  employees  were  fellow-servants  shall  not  constitute  a  defense. 
The  second  section  declares  that  persons  intrusted  with  authority  of 
superintendence,  control,  or  command  of  other  servants  or  employees 
are  vice-principals  and  not  fellow-servants  with  their  coemployees.  A 
third  section  defines  fellow-servants. 

The  court  considered  two  questions  in  arriving  at  its  conclusion, 
which  was  in  support  of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court:  (1)  Is  a 
hand  car  within  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Texas 
statute?  (2)  Was  the  deceased,  F.  S.  Smith,  such  an  employee  of  the 
defendant  that,  under  the  terms  of  section  1  of  the  act,  his  represent- 
atives can  recover  for  his  death,  if  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
men  working  under  him?     On  these  points  the  court  said: 

Without  rehearsing  or  attempting  to  extend  or  elaborate  the  reason- 
ing that  we  find  in  reported  cases  infra,  we  content  ourselves  with 
expressing  the  view  that  the  fair  construction  of  the  Texas  statute 
requires  that  the  first  question  stated  above  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. We  cite,  with  approval  both  of  its  decision  and  of  the  reasoning 
contained  in  the  opinion,  the  case  of  Benson  v.  Railroad  Co.  (Minn.), 
77  N.  W.  798,  74  Am.  St.  Rep.  4tt4.     *    *    * 

We  come  to  the  second  question.  As  we  understand  it,  the  conten- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  under 
section  2  of  the  Texas  law  the  deceased  was  a  vice-principal  of  the 

Elaintiff  in  error,  and  not  a  fellow-servant  with  his  coemployees,  had 
is  injuries  not  resulted  in  his  death  he  could  not  have  recovered  on 
account  of  the  negligence  of  these  coemployees.  While  not  distinctly 
so  expressed,  the  argument  seems  to  be  that,  from  the  fact  that  the 
deceased  had  the  authority  to  choose  his  subordinates  in  thecxtra-^ng 
force  over  which  he  was  foreman,  he  assumed  the  risk  of  any  injury 
resulting  to  himself  from  the  negligence  of  any  one  of  these  15  or  20 
men  under  his  charge,  and  that,  as  against  him,  evidence  of  such  negli- 
gence on  their  part  is  evidence  of  contributory  negligence  on  his  part, 
such  as  would  bar  him  from  recoverv  for  injuries  not  resulting  in  his 
death,  and  therefore  would  bar  the  defendants  in  error  from  recovery 
in  this  case.  If  such  is  not  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  argument, 
we  are  not  able  to  see  its  application.  If  such  is  its  purpose  and  effect, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  find  any  support  in  the  authorities  cited, 
and  seems  to  us  to  be  manifestly  unsound.  A  careful  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  statute  given  in  the  statement  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  precedent  legislation  on  that  subject  set  out  in  the  brief  of 
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the  plaintiff  in  ori'or,  which  we  do  not  deem  it  nei'^ssary  to  quote,  does 
not  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  other  sections  of  the  statute  should 
receive  a  construction  that  would  bar  the  foreman  of  a  gan^  from  the 
protection  afforded  by  aueh  section  1. 


Employers'  Liability— Raiijioad  Companies— Nbolioence  of 
Fellow-Sekvant — Opkration  ok  Railroad^  !on8t ruction  of  Stat- 
ute— St^hiiut  r.  OrKM'l'i-d  Cn'cJc  Railroadand  Coal  Compan;/,  Supretne 
Cmtrt  of  Iowa,90 Northwdstcrn  Rej>or(i'i\  patje  ^55. ^Stebhina  was  a 
locomotive  fireman  in  the  employment  of  the  above-named  company,  but 
at  the  time  he  received  the  injury  complained  of  he  was  at  work  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  one  Wilson,  enjjaged  in  ti-ansferring  i-ails 
from  a  car  on  a  side  track  to  another  standing  alongside  on  the  main 
track.  Short  mils  were  laid  between  the  two  cars  to  serve  a«  skids  on 
which  to  slide  the  rails,  while  to  a  third  rail,  secured  to  the  side  of 
the  car  upon  which  the  rails  were  being  loaded,  was  attached  a  pulley. 
The  method  used  was  to  fasten  a  ivape  to  a  number  of  the  rails  by  the 
aid  of  ashort  chain  and  hook,  the  lope  jKissing  through  the  pulley  and 
reaching  to  a  locomotive  engine,  to  which  the  rope  was  attached  and 
which  furnished  the  power  for  moving  the  i-ails  from  one  i-ar  t<)  the 
other.  It  was  Stebbins's  duty  to  attach  the  i-ope  to  the  rails  and  then, 
while  the  locomotive  was  drawing  them  across,  to  keep  the  mils 
straight  on  the  skids.  While  Stebbins  was  so  engaged,  Wilton  pushed 
tho  rails  with  his  foot,  and,  instead  of  moving  on  the  skid,  the  skid 
itself  slipped,  letting  the  rails  fall  so  that  they  struck  Stebbins  and 
broke  his  leg. 

This  action  was  brought  under  section  2071  of  the  Code,  wliich  pro- 
vides that  railway  companies  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained 
by  employees  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  other  euiployees  when 
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on  the  railway  track  does  not  bring  him  within  the  scope  of  the 
Htatute.  [Casetj  cited,]  But  here  the  loading  was  being  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  use  of  a  locomotive  engine  moving  on  the  railway 
track,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  use  of  the  engine  in  drawing 
the  rails  from  one  C4ir  to  another  brings  the  cat^a  within  the  provisions 
of  the  statute.  It  is  argued  by  counsel  for  appellant  that,  inasmuch 
iis  this  loading  of  the  rails  had  no  connection  with  the  operation  of 
any  train,  and  might  have  been  accomplished  by  means  of  power 
furnished  by  a  stationary  engine,  or  fi-om  any  other  source,  as  well  as 
by  the  use  of  a  locomotive  engine  on  the  track,  the  act  was  not  so 
connected  with  the  opcmtion  of  a  railroad  as  to  be  within  the  statute. 
But  the  statute  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to  those  employees  who 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  openition  of  trains.  [Cases  cited.] 
The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  engaged  in  transferring  rails  from  one 
car  to  another  by  means  of  the  use  of  a  locomotive  engine  moving  on 
the  railroad  track.  The  engine  was  furnishing  the  motive  power  to 
draw  the  rails  across  from  one  cai'  to  the  other,  and  we  think  this  was 
a  part  of  the  hazardous  busines.H  of  opemting  a  railroad.  The  danger 
v^aa  not  necessarily  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  power  used 
been  a  stationary  engine  or  a  horse.  The  operation  involved  the  use 
of  heavy  machinery  and  the  great  power  of  a  locomotive  engine. 
It  has  been  difficult,  in  many  of  the  cases  which  have  come  before  us, 
to  determine  on  which  side  of  the  dividing  line  the  acts  in  question 
should  fall;  but  in  the  conclusion  which  we  ivacli  wo  are  not  running 
counter  to  any  of  the  decisions  already  made  in  construing  the  statute, 
and  we  arc  carrying  out  its  general  policy. 
Affirmed. 
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working  together  at  the  same  time  aod  place,  and  without  any  power 
of  superintendence,  the  one  over  another. 

Judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff,  from  which  the  company  appealed. 
There  were  (contentions  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  statute,  and  a-s 
to  its  application  to  an  engineer  who  was  not  actually  engaged  in  exer- 
cising his  authority  of  superintendence,  and  also  a  plea  of  nonliability 
because  of  a  fog  so  dense  that  the  proximity  of  the  trains  which  col- 
lided could  not  be  discovered  in  time  to  avoid  the  accident. 

A  syllabus  prepared  by  the  court  shows  its  findings,  which  were  in 
support  of  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court,  and  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  States  have  the  right  to  regulat«  within  reasonable  limits  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employees  within  their  borders,  and  to 
fix  by  legislative  enactments  the  liabilities  of  the  former  for  the  actii 
and  negligence  of  the  latter. 

2.  Sections  1342  and  1343  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Utah  make  all 
servant.'*  employed  in  the  service  of  a  master  doing  business  in  that 
State,  who  are  entrusted  by  him  with  authority  to  command  his  other 
servants,  or  with  the  authority  to  diret^'t  another  of  his  scr^'ants  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  vice-principals  of  their  master,  and  cbar^  him 
with  liability  for  their  negligence  whether  it  was  conmiitted  in  the 
discbarge  of  the  positive  diities  of  the  master  or  in  the  performance 
of  the  primary  duties  of  the  .lervants. 

3.  Those  sections  make  the  master  liable  for  the  negligence  of  supe- 
rior sen-ants  committed  in  the  disi'hargo  of  their  duties  as  employees, 
whether  the  negligence  was  committed  while  they  were  exercising 
their  authority  to  command  or  superintend  others  or  not. 

5.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  fortuitous  gathering  of  circumstances  as 
prevents  the  performance  of  a  duty,  and  such  aa  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  prudence,  or  overcome  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  cure  and  diligence,  constitutes  an  act  of  God 
which  will  excuse  the  discharge  of  a  duty. 


Employment  Of  Womkn--Sai.e  of  Intoxicating  Liqdcrs — Cok- 
STiTUTiONALiTY  oi   Okdi NANCE— J/'fywr.  cff.,  iif  City  of  Hoboketi  V. 
Goodman,  Sitjn-eme  Oimri  of  Nci"  Jerncy,  51  Atlantic  Reporter,  page 
1092. — Louis  Goodman  was  convicted  before  the  recorder  of  the  city 
of  HolK>ken  for  the  violation  of  an  ordinance  the  validity  of  which 
was  attacked  by  a  writ  of  certiom 
before  the  supreme  court,  where  t 
only  ]X)int  of  interest  here  is  the  o\ 
a  provision  of  the  ordinance  that  f< 
lie  place  whei'e  intoxicating  liquo 
offer,  or  distribute  spirituous,  vino 
intoxicating  drinks  or  admixture 
■onalist,"  or  for  the  purpose  of  at( 
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are  not  intended  to  prevent  licensees  nor  tlie  wife  of  any  person  hav- 
ing a  license  from  selling  or  distributing  liquors. 

Goodman  had  violated  this  regulation,  and  on  this  point  Judge  Col- 
lins, speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

It  is  next  argued  that  the  ordinance  abridges  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens,  and  denies  to  those  whose  employment  is  prohibited 
tlie  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  because  (1)  it  pronibits  a  citizen  con- 
ducting a  lawful  business  from  engaging  the  services  of  females,  (2) 
it  prohibits  females  from  engaging  in  a  lawful  employment,  and  (3)  it 
makes  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination  between  females. 

The  keeping  of  a  place  of  public  entei-tainment  where  intoxicating 
drinks  may  be  sold  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  right.  In  this  State  it 
has  always  been  restricted,  and  the  powers  of  prohibition  and  regula- 
tion have  without  question  been  delegated  to  localities  b}^  direct  vote 
or  through  representative  municipal  bodies.  Women  may,  consti- 
tutionally, be  oarred  from  occupations  that  are  subject  to  license. 
[Cases  cited.]  It  has  not  been  argued  but  that  the  prohibitions  of  the 
ordinance  in  question  are  within  fair  police  regulation.  The  only 
adjudged  cases  cited  to  us  support  them.  (Bergman  v.  Cleveland,  39 
Ohio  St.,  651;  In  re  Considine  (C.  C),  83  Fed.,  157.)  The  objection  is 
that  of  discrimination.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  wife  of  a  licensee 
may  be  employed  in  the  place  where  the  employment  of  other  women 
is  forbidden,  and  that  women  are  not  debarred  from  proprietorship 
under  license.  That  classes  of  women  are  privileged  works  no  injury 
to  others;  but,  apart  from  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  just  ground 
for  the  discrimination  of  this  ordinance.  The  supposed  evil  aimed 
at  is  the  employment  of  women  in  connection  with  a  traffic  likely  to 
induce  vice  and  immorality.  The  wife  of  a  proprietor  of  a  place  of 
public  entertainment  is  not,  in  any  fair  sense,  an  employee,  and  her 
presence  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  be  deterrent  of  impropriety.  The 
policy  of  licensing  women  as  proprietors  is  Questionable,  but  such 
licensees  are  not  within  the  mischief  which  tne  ordinance  seeks  to 
remedy.  We  can  not  say  that  the  exceptions  ought  to  nullify  a  regu- 
lation that  we  must  concede  is  a  wise  one,  namely,  the  del«,rring  of 
women  from  fomiing  part  of  the  allurements  of  drinking  places. 


Exemption  of  Wages — Who  are  Laborers — State  ex  vel,  L  X,  L. 
Grocery  Company  v.  Laiid^  Supreme  Court  of  Louwiana^  32  Soutlurn 
Reportei\  page  ^33, — A.  D.  Land,  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district 
court,  had  loiled  that  the  wages  of  a  locomotive  engineer  were  exempt 
from  execution  under  the  provisions  of  statute  No.  79  of  1876, 
which  exempts  "laborei*s'  wages." 

Appeal  was  made  in  due  process,  and  the  case  was  reviewed  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  with  the  result  that  the  lower  court  was 
reversed,  the  statate  being  held  not  to  apply. 

The  following  syllabus  by  the  court  summarizes  its  findings: 

1.  Mechanical  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  clerks,  agents,  cash- 
iers of  banks,  bookkeepers,  and  all  that  class  of  employees  whose 
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employment  is  associated  Anth  mental  labor  and  skill,  are  not  consid- 
ered as  laborers. 

2.  The  exemption  to  seizure  protects  laborers  on  farms,  plantations, 
factories,  and  other  places,  where  workmen  possess  no  particular  skill 
without  tmde  labor.     The  skilled  labor  in  trades  is  not  exempt. 


Hours  of  Labor — Legal  Day's  Work — Pay  for  Overtime — 
Fitzgerald  a\  Tntei^nntional  Paper  Company^  Suprreme  Judlckil  Court 
of  Maine^  5^  Atlantic  Reporter^  p(i(J<'  055, — This  case  came  up  in  a 
report  from  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Franklin  County  on  appeal 
by  the  plaintiff,  Peter  A.  Fitzgerald.  Fitzgerald  had  been  employed 
by  the  above-named  company  to  work  in  its  mills,  which  were  run 
continuously  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  two  shifts 
being  employed. 

Revised  Statutes,  c.  82,  sec.  43,  of  the  State  of  Maine  provides  that, 
''In  all  contracts  for  labor,  ten  hours  of  actual  labor  are  a  legal  day's 
work,  unless  the  contract  stipulates  for  a  longer  time;  but  this  rule 
does  not  apply  to  monthly  labor  or  to  agricultural  employments.'^ 
Under  this  statute,  Fitzgerald  sought  to  recover  for  375  hours  excess 
worked  by  him  from  March  29,  19(10,  to  December  24  of  the  same 
year,  which  the  court  refused. 

The  following  syllabus,  marked  official,  gives  the  legal  grounds  on 
which  the  supreme  court  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  court  below: 

1.  Under  Rev.  Stat.  c.  82,  sec.  43,  declaring  ten  hours  of  actual 
labor  to  be  ''  a  legal  da} 's  work,  unless  the  contract  stipulates  for  a 
longer  time,"  the  stipulation  need  not  be  expressed,  nor  made  l>efore 
the  work  is  begun.  It  is  enough  if  it  appears  from  the  circumstances 
and  the  conduct  of  the  parties  that  they  understood  that  more  than 
ten  hours  of  labor  was  to  be  performed  each  day  for  the  agreed  wages 
per  day. 

2.  Where  a  laborer  hires  to  work  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  pulp  mill, 
which,  to  his  knowledge,  is  run  through  to  the  twenty-four  hours  with 
one  day  crew  and  one  night  crew,  alternating  each  week,  and  he  works 
in  such  crew  more  than  ten  hours  each  day,  and  receives  weekly  his 
per  diem  pay  as  agreed,  without  claiming  more,  it  can  be  reiusonably 
inferred  tnat  he  agreed  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  he 
can  not  afterwards  recover  pay  for  the  extra  hours. 


Hours  of  Labor — Pay  for  Overtime — O^ Boyle  v.  City  of  DetroU^ 
Supreme  Court  of  Mwhigan^  90  XortKwestern  Rep<wter^  paye  669. — 
Terrence  O'Boyle  was  employed  by  the  board  of  park  and  boulevard 
commissioners  of  the  city  of  Detroit  as  driver  of  a  park  phaeton. 
Drivers  received  $1.50  per  day,  and  were  paid  this  sum  regardleas  of 
the  amount  of  work  done.  If  they  worked  only  a  few  hours  or  half  a 
day  they  were  paid  for  a  day's  work.  There  was  in  force  a  resolution 
*  the  park  board  constituting  nine  hours  a  day's  work  for  all  ha 
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employees.  Plaintiff  did  not  claim  overtime  of  the  commissioners, 
but  at  the  trial  testified  that  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Bolger,  superintendent 
of  the  park,  that  he  would  get  pay  for  his  overtime  and  to  keep  an 
account  of  it.  Mr.  Bolger  absolutely  denied  this.  At  the  end  of  his 
service  O'Boyle,  who  had  been  paid  weekly,  claimed  to  have  worked 
310i  hours  overtime,  and  sued  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County  to 
recover  compensation  for  the  same.  Judgment  was  in  his  favor,  from 
which  the  city  appealed.  The  supreme  court  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below.  Judge  Grant  dissenting.  Judge  Grant's  view  wtis 
that  there  could  be  no  recovery  unless  there  was  a  contract  with  the 
park  commissioners  to  that  effect,  which  O'Boyle  did  not  have. 

Judge  Montgomery,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  couii;,  said: 

I  think  the  judgment  in  this  case  should  be  affirmed.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  plaintiff  that  the  park  superintendent  had  knowledge 
that  he  expected  to  receive  pay  for  overtime,  and  that  he  in  fact 
advised  him  to  keep  the  time,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  be  paid, 
while  not  competent  to  make  a  contiuct — as  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Bolger  had  the  .authority  to  make  a  contract  which  would  bind  the 
city — is  of  force  as  negativ  ing  any  waiver  of  the  plaintiff  of  his  right 
to  receive  compensation  for  overtime,  and  also  as  negativing  any 
assent  in  the  first  instance  to  a  contract  for  a  longer  day  than  nine 
hours.  The  plaintiff's  contention  in  this  respect  is  also  supported  by 
the  testimony  tnat  other  employees  in  the  same  line  of  work,  employed 
by  the  city  in  the  park,  were  paid  for  overtime.  As  the  case  presents 
itself,  then,  the  park  board  had  authority  to  employ  drivers  of  phae- 
tons, and  plaintiff  was  so  employed.  Shall  it  be  said  that,  if  there 
was  no  distinct  agreement  as  to  what  his  compensation  was  to  be,  he 
is  not  to  be  paid  at  all?  According  to  the  plaintiff's  version,  so  far 
from  the  defendant's  officers  having  the  right  to  infer  from  bis  con- 
duct that  he  was  not  making  claim  for  overtime,  the  exact  reverse  is 
true  as  to  the  superintendent,  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  plaintiff 
waived  his  right  to  full  compensation. 


Injunctions — Combinations — Persuasion — Effect  of  Statute — 
Rights  of  Empix^yers — Frank  et  aL  v.  Ili^^old  et  nl,^  Court  of  Chan- 
cery of  New  Jersey^  5^  Atlantic  Rep(yrtet\  page  15^, — Frank  &  Dugan, 
silk  manufacturers,  had  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  forbidding 
interference  with  their  employees,  of  the  date  of  April  18,  1901,  and 
May  20  was  the  dat€  set  for  hearing.  On  May  1  numerous  affidavits 
were  submitted  to  show  that  a  number  of  the  persons  named  in  the 
restraining  order  of  Apiil  18  had  disol^eyed  that  order,  and  a  second 
order  issued  requiring  the  appearance  of  such  parties  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  contempt.  The  whole  matter  came  to  a  hearing  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Pitney,  who  heard  the  arguments  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
persons  enjoined,  who  maintained  that  the  order  was  too  sweeping  in  its 
terms  and  that  it  was  not  in  iu»cordance  with  existing  law.     No  facts 
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are  given,  except  as  referred  to  in  the  remarks  of  Vice-ChancelJor 
Pitney,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

Now,  in  the  lii-st  place,  the  defendants  rely  upon  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1883  (P.  L.  p.  86),  which  is  in  these  words:  ''That  it  shall  not 
be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more  persons  to  unite,  combine  or  bind 
themselves  by  oath,  covenant,  agreement,  alliance  or  otherwise,  to 
persuade,  advise  or  encourage,  b}*^  peaceable  means,  any  person  or 
persons  to  enter  into  any  combination  for  or  against  leaving  or  en- 
tering into  the  employment  of  any  person,  persons  or  corporation." 
In  my  judgment,  tne  true  construction  of  the  act  of  1883  is  simply 
that  it  renders  innocent,  as  against  the  public,  an  act  which,  pre- 
vious to  its  passage,  was  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  indictment. 
It  does  not  take  away,  or  in  any  wise  affect,  any  private  rights  which 
may  arise  out  of  acts  which  are  legalized  by  that  legislation.  It  is 
palpable  that  the  legislature  was  dealing  with  a  criminal  act,  and  the 
language  of  the  statute  must  be  construed  accordingly.  It  can  not 
be  construed  as  rendering  an  act  lawful  as  a^inst  an  individual  which 
otherwise  would  be  unlawful.  The  declaration  by  the  lej^islature  that 
such  an  act  shall  no  longer  be  a  crime  punishable  by  indictment  will 
not  be  construed  so  as  U)  take  away  the  right  of  the  individual  to  the 
remedy  for  his  private  injuiT.  Moreover,  if  the  legislature  should 
declare  lawful  an  act  which  in  itself  is  an  invasion  of  private  rights, 
and  inflicts  upon  an  individual  an  actionable  injury,  such  legislation 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Now  I  come  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Some  things  aj-e  thoroughly 
settled  and  conceded,  and  among  them  is  this:  That  every  free  person 
not  subject  to  criminal  restraint  has  the  right  in  New  Jei'sey  to  work 
or  not  to  work,  as  he  or  she  shall  see  tit;  and  he  or  she  has  the  right 
to  exercise  that  choice  without  hindmnce  or  molestation.  In  my  judg- 
ment, any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  person  which  tends  to  hinder  or 
prevent  another  from  working  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  work  is  an 
unlawful  infringement  of  the  personal  rights  of  that  individual.  It  is 
urged  that  one  person  has  a  right  to  persuade  another  to  work  or  not 
to  work.  That  may  be  if  the  other  person  is  willing  to  listen  and  be 
persuaded;  but  no  person  has  a  right  to  impose  upon  another  his  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  against  the  willingness  of  that  other  pei'son  to 
listen.  No  person  has  the  right  to  invade  my  private  residence,  or  to 
accost  me  as  I  am  walking  along  the  street,  to  urge  or  persuade  me 
to  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  if  I  do  not  choose  to  stop  and  listen  to 
him.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  in  hand,  the  parties 
defendant  are  charged  by  these  affidavits  with  accosting,  annoying 
and  molesting  in  various  ways  certain  female  operatives  of  the  com- 
plainants while  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  work,  and  also  in  their 
nomes.  Now  these  female  operatives,  in  my  judgment,  have  the  right 
to  walk  the  streets  entirel}'  unmolested,  without  being  jostled  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  travel,  without  having 
faces  made  at  them,  without  having  epithets  cast  at  them,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  done  to  make  it  disagreeable  for  them  to  go  to  and  from 
their  work.  They  have  the  right  to  walk  the  streets  to  and  from  their 
work  precisely  as  if  there  were  no  strike  at  Frank  &  Dugan's  mill,  and 
precisely  as  any  ordinary  respectable  female  would  have  the  right  to 
do.     Now,  the  various  acts  which  are  charged  and  which  are  restrained 

^  all  within  the  line  which  I  have  attempted  to  indicate. 
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The  next  question  is.  What  standing  does  that  give  the  complainants, 
Frank  &  Dugan,  in  this  courts  What  right  have  Frank  &  Dugan  to 
come  here  with  their  bill  of  complaint  seeking  to  protect  these  females 
in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  to  walk  the  streets  of  Pater- 
son  unmolested?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  they  are  the 
servants  of  Frank  &  Dugan.  I  do  not  use  the  word  ''servant"  in 
any  menial  sense.  Any  person  who  works  for  another  for  a  salary 
is  a  servant  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Now,  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  being  shown  to  exist,  the  law  is  quite  clear  that  no  person 
has  a  right  to  entice  away  another's  servant,  or  to  prevent  him  from 
performing  his  duties  as  servant.  The  right  of  a  master  to  have  his 
servant  continue  in  his  employ  without  molestation  or  enticement  by 
any  third  party  is  a  property  right,  so  recognized  by  the  law,  and 
well  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  Vice-Chancel  lor  Green  in  Barr  v. 
Essex  Trades  Council,  where  he  shows  that  the  right  of  a  man  to 
carry  on  his  business  is  a  property  right.  The  whole  object  of  the 
strike  was  to  stop  the  works  of  the  complainants,  and  prevent  any- 
body from  working  there  unless  thev  did  it  upon  certain  terms.  The 
point  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  is  that  the  means  that 
they  are  employing  to  attain  that  object  are  lawful,  and  that  is  the 
only  point  I  nave  to  consider.  Is  it  lawful  at  all  for  the  defendants  to 
use  any  means  to  prevent  these  girls  from  working  for  the  complain- 
SLuts  beyond  mere  persuasion  to  which  the  operatives  may  be  willing 
to  listen^  And  it  is  urged  that  the  language  found  in  the  restraining 
order  goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  them  from  getting  the  ear  of  these 
operatives  at  all  and  usm^  mere  persuasion,  ^fy  answer  to  that 
is  that,  if  they  have  the  right  to  do  it  at  all,  it  must  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  operatives.  1  do  not  mean,  however,  to  express  the 
definite  opinion  that  the  defendants  have  the  right  to  entice  the 
employees  of  the  complainants  to  quit  their  work.  ^  All  I  mean  to  say 
is  this:  Conceding  that  there  be  such  aright,  it  can  not  be  exerciseH 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  upon  the  private  rights  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  thereby  prevent  them  against  tlieir  real  wishes  from  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  the  complainants. 

Now,  then,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  from  what  I  have  said  that  these 
defendants  had  no  right  to  use  the  means  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
restraining  order  now  brought  in  question  to  prevent  these  operatives 
from  continuing  to  work  for  the  complainants,  and  that  in  doing  so 
the}^  are  inflicting  an  injury  upon  the  complainants  in  respect  to  their 

f private  rights,  precisely  the  same  as  they  would  if  they  broke,  inter- 
ered  with,  or  clogged  the  engine  that  drove  their  machinery,  and  that 
for  such  injury  the  complainants  are  entitled  to  a  legal  remedy  by 
action.  Now,  this  being  so,  the  next  question  is.  What  right  have  the 
complainants  here  in  this  court  asking  for  the  restraining  power  of 
the  court?  Why,  the  answer  to  that  is  twofold:  First.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  relief  in  damages  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  at  law  is 
entirely  inadequate.  It  is  cjuite  absurd  to  say  that  they  can  sue  each 
of  these  persons,  and  recover  damages  against  them  in  separate  suits, 
for  every  little  act  which,  in  the  aggregate,  tends  to  result  in  injury. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  injury  is  continuing  and  irreparable,  and 
not  capable  of  admeasurement  according  to  le^aT  principles.  So  that 
at  law  the  remedy  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  therefore  a  clear  case 
for  the  interposition  of  a  court  of  equity  to  exercise  its  preventive 
remedy,  and  that  is  the  particular  sphere  at  this  day  of  a  court  of 
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equity,  as  contradistinguinhed  from  a  court  of  law.  It  prevents  injury. 
It  does  not  give  damages  for  injuries  already  sustained,  but  it  prevents 
an  injury  from  being  mflicted. 

For  these  reasons  I  refuse  the  motion  to  either  vary  or  discharge 
the  restraining  order,  and  will  deal  with  the  case  of  actual  breach  of 
the  restraining  order  upon  the  lines  I  have  indicated. 

On  examination  of  affidavits  and  evidence  the  judge  found  a  num- 
ber of  the  defendants  guilty  of  contempt  and  imposed  a  number  of* 
fines,  sentencing  two  to  imprisonment.  From  this  decree  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  which  was  dismissed,  and 
a  reargument  was  also  refused,  and  the  decree  of  the  vice-chancellor 
stood. 


Mine  Regui.ations — Effect — Construction  of  Statute — Conmfi- 

dated  Coal  Company  v,  Lundak%  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois^  63  North- 
eastern  Repirrter^page  1079, — Action  was  brought  by  Lundak,  a  driver 
in  a  coal  mine  of  the  company  bringing  this  appeal,  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  received  by  a  fall  of  slate  from  the  roof  over  the  track. 
Judgment  in  his  favor  by  the  trial  court  was  affirmed  in  the  appellate 
court  of  the  fourth  district,  and,  after  further  appeal,  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State. 

Judgment  was  found  under  the  common-law  principle  that  it  is  the 
master's  duty  to  use  reasonable  care  in  providing  safe  and  suitable 
places  for  its  employees  to  work  in ;  but  there  was  a  contention  by  the 
company  that  its  rules,  which  were  offered  in  evidence,  exempted  it 
from  liability.  On  this  point  Judge  Cartwright,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

Section  32  of  the  mining  law  of  1899  is  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  eveiy  operator  to  post,  on  the  engine  house  and  at  the  pit  top 
of  his  mine,  in  such  manner  that  the  emplovees  of  the  mine  can  read 
them,  rules  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  plainly  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  which  shall  govern  all  persons  working  in  the  mine. 
And  the  posting  of  such  notice,  as  provided,  shall  charge  all  employees 
of  such  mine  with  legal  notice  of  the  contents  thereof."  (Laws  1*899, 
p.  324.)  By  that  section  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  operator  to  pro- 
mulgate and  post  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  employees.  The  duty  of  the  operator  to  establish  and 
post  the  rules,  and  the  duty  of  the  miner  to  obey  them,  are  reciprocal. 
What  counsel  call  "rules,"  which  were  offered  in  evidence  in  this  case, 
are  merely  notices  and  statements  designed  to  relieve  the  defendant 
from  its  duties  and  liabilities  to  it«  employees.  With  one  exception, 
they  are  not  in  the  nature  of  rules  contemplated  by  the  statute,  as  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  business,  nor  regulating  the  employees. 
They  consist  of  a  notice  that  the  business  is  dangerous,  and  every 
employee  must  take  constant  care  to  avoid  injury;  that  persons 
accepting  employment  do  it  with  full  notice  that  the  danger  to  injury 
from  falfing  roof  and  coal  is  one  of  the  usual  risks  of  the  service;  that 
'^he  manager  does  not  assume  that  the  place  to  which  an  employee  ia 
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ordered  is  not  dangerous,  but  every  place  in  the  mine  is  dangerous, 
and  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  danger  and  avoiding  it  is  on  the 
employee;  and  that  no  employee  is  authorized  to  incur  any  risks 
relying  on  the  timbeiTiian,  and  defendant,  by  employing  timbermen, 
does  not  agree  to  secure  the  roof  of  the  mine.  They  are  nothing  but 
an  attempt  to  make  laws  under  the  guise  of  rules,  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  claimed  to  operate  as  a  contmct  against  the  negligence  and  dere- 
liction of  the  defendant,  they  are  void,  as  against  public  policy.  (14 
Am.  and  P^ng.  Enc.  Law,  010.)  The  eleventh  rule  is  the  only  one 
that  purports  to  govern  the  duties  of  employees,  and  it  provides  that 
the  timberman  snail  have  no  duty  except  to  retimber  places  in  the 
mine  which  have  once  been  properly  timbered  and  secured,  and  that 
in  no  case  shall  he  assume  the  duty  of  securing  the  roof,  except  as 
therein  provided,  unless  expressly  airectc^d  to  do  so  by  the  mine  man- 
ager. The  fact  that  it  provides  that  the  tim})erman  sfiall  not  perform 
a  duty  resting  upon  the  defendant  furnishes  no  exemption  to  it.  It 
was  the  duty  of  defendant  to  have  the  roof  over  tne  tnick  where 
plaintiff  was  required  to  work  properly  timbered  and  secured,  and 
we  apprehend  it  would  scarcely  ])e  claimed  that  defendant  could  make 
a  rule  that  it  would  not  perform  the  duty,  or  furnish  any  one  to  do  it. 


Payment  of  Wages — Checks — Waiver  of  Benefit  of  Statute — 
State  V,  Benn^  Court  of  Appeah  at  St,  LouIh^  Mo.^  69  Southwestern 
Efporter^  page  48^. — In  this  case  Edward  Benn  had  been  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  section  8142,  R.  S.  1899,  which  provides  that  "It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  issue,  pay  out  or 
circulate,  for  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor,  any  order,  note,  check, 
memorandum,  token,  evidence  of  indebtedness,  or  other  obligation, 
unless  the  same  is  negotiable  and  redeemable  at  its  face  value,  in  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States,  ])y  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
issuing  the  same."    An  appeal  resulted  in  the  judgment  being  affirmed. 

It  appeared  that  Benn,  who  was  manager  for  a  luml>er  company, 
had  employed  one  IV^dden  to  work  for  him  for  a  few  hours,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  his  employment  Madden  had  been  told  that  he  would 
be  paid  by  checks  or  tokens  issued  by  a  firm  of  merchants  and  accepted 
b}^  them  as  store  orders  would  be.  It  appeared  that  Madden  agreed 
to  this  and  accepted  two  checks  of  a  stated  value  of  60  cents  each, 
and  used  one  at  the  store  of  the  firm  issuing  the  checks.  For  the 
other  he  asked  cash,  which  the  merchants  declined  to  pay.  Madden 
states  that  he  then  offered  it  to  Benn,  asking  him  to  redeem  it,  which 
he  declined  to  do.  This  Benn  denied.  Madden' next  took  the  check 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  prosecuted  the  suit  with  the  results 
stated. 

The  two  main  contentions  of  the  defendant  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  court  relative  thereto  appear  in  the  following  quotations  from 
the  remarks  of  Judge  Bland,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

This  statute  prohibits  the  pavment  of  wages  of  labor  in  any  check, 
etc.,  that  is  not  negotiable  and  redeemable  at  its  face  value  in  lawful 
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money  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  statute  it  is  wholl}'  immaterial 
by  whom  such  check,  etc.,  is  issued  or  put  in  circulation.  The  offense 
consists  in  using  the  irredeemable  checK,  etc.,  by  anyone  in  payment  of 
wages  of  labor.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  all  instruments  not  negotiable 
and  redeemable  in  money  in  the  payment  of  wages  of  labor,  and  whoever 
u^es  one  for  that  purpose  violates  the  section,  regardless  of  who  may 
have  issued  it  or  at  wnat  store  it  is  payable  in  merchandise.  *  *  * 
Can  the  laborer  contract  away  or  waive  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  statute?  It  is  contended  by  the  appellant  that  he  may,  and 
he  moved  the  court  to  so  instruct  the  jury,  ihe  statute  was  designed 
to  protect  the  laboring  class  from  a  prevalent  evil,  to  wit,  that  of 
receiving  jmyment  of  their  wages  from  their  employers  by  checks, 
punch-outs,  etc.,  redeema})le  in  merchandise  only,  and  usually  at  the 
employer's  store.  If  one  laborer  can  waive  or  contract  away  the 
benefit  secured  by  the  statute,  so  may  every  other  la])orer.  Ji  this 
can  be  done,  what  is  then  to  hinder  the  persons,  firms,  and  corpora- 
tions scheming  to  make  a  profit  from  both  the  la)K)r  and  the  wages  of 
the  laborer;  from  incorporating  in  the  contract  of  hire  an  express  stipu- 
lation that  the  laborer  waives  his  right  to  demand  paj^ment  of  his  wages 
in  money,  and  agrees  to  take  a  check,  or  what  not,  redeemable  in  mer- 
chandise at  his  employer's  store;  and  thus  effectually  nullifying  the 
statute?  The  statute  is  the  offspring  of  necessitv,  and  is  an  expression 
of  the  legislative  policy.  It  expresses  in  nart  t))e  public  policy  of  the 
State,  and  can  not  be  waived  or  contracted  away. 


Railroads — Injury  to  Person  Loading  Car — Fellow  Serv- 
ants—  Weaver  r.  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Hallway  Company^ 
Sapretae  Cmirt  of  PenuHylvanui^  5^  Atlantic  Reporter^  pag^  30. — Peter 
Weaver  was  a  lalxjrer  employed  by  the  Reading  Iron  Company  and, 
on  the  day  of  the  injury  complained  of,  was  engaged  in  loading  a  car 
belonging  to  the  defendant  railroad  company.  The  car  was  on  a  track 
belonging  to  the  iron  company,  and  to  reach  the  car  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  another  track,  also  on  the  iron  company's  property.  These 
tracks  were  al)out  seven  feet  apart  and  were  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  iron  company,  all  the  rolling  stock  being  the  property  of  the  rail- 
road. An  employee  of  the  railroad  directed  what  cnrs  should  be 
switched  in  and  drawn  out  for  the  iron  company,  while  the  iron  com- 
pany directed  where  they  should  be  placed  for  it«  use  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  be  drawn  out.  The  stoppage  and  movements  of  the 
cars  were  directed  by  the  iron  company  to  suit  its  business  purposes 
and  convenience.  The  manner  and  method  of  stoppage  and  movement 
were  under  the  control  of  the  railroad  company  through  its  trained 
railroad  employees.  While  working  under  these  conditions,  Weaver 
was  struck  I)}'  a  car  on  the  track  between  the  mill  and  the  tra^^k  on 
which  stood  the  car  he  was  loading,  and  suffered  serious  injury  for 
which  he  sued  the  railroad  company,  recovering  damages  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  Montour  County.'   An  appeal  to  the  supreme 

urt  secured  a  reversal  of  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  case 
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came  within  the  act  of  1868  (P.  L.,  58),  which  provides:  "That  when 
any  person  shall  sustain  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life  while  lawfully 
employed  on  or  about  the  roads,  works,  depots,  and  premises  of  a 
railroad  company,  or  in  or  about  any  train  or  car  therein  or  thereon, 
of  which  company  such  person  is  not  an  employee,  the  right  of  action 
and  recovery  in  all  such  cases  against  the  company  shall  be  such  only 
as  would  exist  if  such  person  were  an  employee." 

In  considering  the  effect  of  this  statute.  Judge  Dean,  for  the  court, 
cited  the  case  of  Cummings  v.  Railroad  Co.,  92  Pa.  82,  in  which  case 
a  coal  company  was  served  by  a  track  partly  on  its  own  premises  and 
partly  on  those  of  a  railroad  company,  and  an  employee  of  the  coal 
company  was  injured  by  the  negligent  act  of  an  emplo3'ee  of  the  rail- 
road company. 

In  that  case  it  was  held  that  "Though  the  side  track  was  on  the 
property  of  plaintiff's  employer,  it  nevertheless  was  used  by  the 
defendant  [the  milroad  company]  by  his  license.  The  plaintiff  was, 
therefore,  employed  on  or  about  defendant's  road,  and  within  the  very 
terms  of  the  act  of  1868." 

Continuing,  Judge  Dean  said: 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  material  facts  of  two  cases  are  so  nearly 
alike  as  those  m  that  case  and  in  this.  Appellee's  counsel  undertakes 
to  point  out  a  distinction  between  the  lacts  in  the  two  cases.  He 
argues  that  there  was  no  partial  ownership  of  the  side  tracks  between 
the  employer  and  the  railroad  company,  as  in  the  Cummings  case,  and 
no  formal  license  in  the  railroad  company  to  use  the  tracks  of  the  iron 
company;  but  these  are  not  material  facts  controlling  the  application 
of  the  statute.  The  iron  company's  tmcks,  though  upon  its  own  land, 
were  constructed  and  located  to  be  used  by  the  railroad  company. 
Without  a  i^ailroad  it  could  neither  bring  in  its  raw  material  nor  ship 
out  its  finished  product.  With  the  iron  company's  consent  and  request, 
the  railroad  ran  its  rolling  stock  over  the  sidings  as  if  they  were  part 
of  its  own  property.  What  matters  it  whether  tnis  was  by  reason  of  an 
ownership  of  the  land,  a  formal  written  license,  or  by  a  parol  permis- 
sion of  the  iron  compan y  ?  For  all  the  purposes  of  a  common  carrier, 
the  premises  were  tne  premises  of  the  railroad  company  in  shipping 
in  and  out  the  iron  company's  freight.  Weaver,  in  the  very  terms  of 
the  act,  clearly  '^sustained  personal  injury  on  or  about  the  premises 
of  a  railroad  company"  al)out  a  train  or  car  thereon.  Therefore,  if 
this  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  railroad  company's  servants, 
the}^  were  his  fellow  servants  or  coeraployees,  and  he  can  not  recover 
from  his  employer. 

« 

Sunday  Labor — Barbers — Constitutionality  of  Statute — ^ 
parte  Northnvp,  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon^  69  Pacific  Reporter^  page 
44^' — W.  N.  Northrup  had  been  arrested  for  a  violation  of  a  statute 
making  it  "  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  persons  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  barberingon  Sunday  in  Oregon."  His  application  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  refused  by  the  circuit  court  of  Mult- 
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nomah  County  and  he  appealed,  contending  that  the  statute  ur.der 
which  he  was  held  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it  deprived  him  of 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  conti'ary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 
that  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  his  equal  rights  as  guaranteed  by 
section  1,  article  1  of  the  State  constitution;  also  that  it  contravened 
section  23,  article  4  of  the  same  instalment. 

On  these  points  Judge  Wolvei*ton,  speaking  for  the  court,  said  in 
part: 

Special  legislation  is  inhibited,  by  the  State  constitution,  relative  to 
numerous  subjects  specifically  designated,  among  which  are  those 
enumerated  in  section  23,  article  4,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned; 
but  the  subject  of  the  legislation  here  inveighed  against  is  not  found 
among  those  so  designated.  It  can  not  be.regardea  as  special  legisla- 
tion for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  inhibited  by 
subdivision  2,  section  23  [of  article  4J  simply  because  it  adds  a  penalty 
for  an  infraction  of  the  law.  The  penalty  is  but  an  incident,  and  as  the 
law  does  not  fix  a  diiferent  penalty  for  different  persons  falling  within 
its  scope,  and  as  it  applies  alike  to  every  locality  within  the  State,  it 
is  neither  special  nor  local  within  the  meaning  of  such  subdivision; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  the  act  can  be  characterized  as  special  legis- 
lation because  there  is  no  general  Sunday  law  within  the  Stiite.  If  the 
classification  is  a  proper  one,  and  the  act  operates  alike  uix>n  ever}- 
individual  of  the  class,  its  validity  can  not  be  made  to  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  doing  an}^  secular  busi- 
ness or  labor  on  Sunday.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  perfectly  competent, 
under  the  constitution,  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  any  secular  business 
or  labor,  other  than  works  of  necessity  or  mercy,  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  commonlv  caHed  Sunday.  So  that  tne  real  und  vital 
question  herein  is  whether,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  act  under  considera- 
tion is  obnoxious  as  class  legislation. 

All  admit  the  statute  in  question  can  only  be  sustained  as  a  police 
regulation.  In  State  /'.  Petit  [74  Minn.  376,  77  N.  W.  225],  where 
the  act  prohibited  all  labor  on  Sunday  except  works  of  necessity 
and  charity,  and  provided  that  keeping  open  a  barber  shop  on  Sun- 
day should  not  be  deemed  a  work  of  necessity  or  charit}',  it  was 
held  that  the  classification  was  not  purely  arbitrary,  but  that  the 
apparent  natuml  reasons  suggesting  the  distinction  were  ample  upon 
which  to  support  legislative  discretion  in  adopting  it.  The  court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Mitchell,  says:  '''The  object  of  the  law 
was  not  to  interfere  with  those  who  wish  to  be  shaved  on  Sunday,  or 
primarily  to  protect  the  proprietors  of  barber  shops,  but  mainly  to 
protect  the  employees  in  them,  by  insuring  them  a  day  of  rest."  iThis 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  court,  speaking  througn  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  says:  ''We 
recognize  the  force  of  the  distinction  suggested,  and  perceive  no  ade- 
quate ground  for  interfering  with  the  wide  discretion  confessedly  nec- 
essarily exercised  by  the  States  in  these  mattei^s,  bv  holding  that  the 
classification  was  so  palpably  arbitrary  as  to  bring  the  law  into  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Constitution."  If  not  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  is  necessaril}'  not  in  conflict  with  our  own. 

'"'he  judgment  of  the  trial  court  will,  therefore,  be  aflSrmed. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Discharge  of  Emplotee — Damages — Moore  v.  Central  Fo^mdry 
Company^  Supreme  Omirt  of  Neic  Jersey^  52  Atlantic  Reporter^  p<^^ 
292, — This  was  an  action  brought  by  Joseph  F.  Moore  against  the 
Central  Foundry  Company  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  a  written 
contrac^t  of  employment.  Moore  had  contracted  for  five  years'  service 
at  the  rate  of  $3,500  per  year,  but  at  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  a  half 
he  was  discharged.  On  suit,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  his  favor 
to  the  amount  of  $11,958.83,  being  the  amount  he  would  have  received 
for  the  full  term  of  the  contract.  The  companv  asked  that  this  ver- 
dict be  set  aside  on  two  grounds:  First,  because  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  was  against  the  finding  of  the  jury  that  Moore's  discharge 
was  without  legal  justification.  This  contention  the  supreme  court 
overruled,  holding  that  the  testimony  supported  the  jury.  Secondly, 
it  was  maintained  that  the  verdict  was  manifestly  excessive  in  amount. 

As  to  this,  Chief  Justice  Gummere,  for  the  court  said: 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  so.  Although  the 
plaintiff  had  served  the  defendant  for  less  than  half  the  period  con- 
tracted for,  the  jury  have  awarded  him  damages  equal  in  amount  to 
what  he  would  have  received  if  he  had  served  for  the  full  term  of 
his  contract,  and  that,  too,  without  any  rebate  for  the  advance  in  the 
time  of  jmyment.  The  trial  judge  properly  instructed  the  jury  as 
to  the  legal  principles  which  should  govern  them  in  making  up 
their  verdict  by  directing  them  that  they  should  first  consider  the 
amount  the  plaintifl'  would  have  earned  if  he  had  remained  in  the 
defendants'  employ  for  the  full  term  of  the  contract;  that  they  should 
then  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  after  his  discharge  his  time 
became  his  own,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  utilize  that  time  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere;  that  they  should  fur- 
ther consider  what  the  reasonable  prospect  of  his  getting  such  employ- 
ment was,  in  view  of  his  age  and  state  of  health,  and  deduct  from  the 
total  amount  pavable  under  the  contract  such  sum  as,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  plaintifi*  might  reasonal)ly  earn  up  to  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  wnich  the  contract  was  yet  to  mn.  The  refusal  of  the  jury 
to  make  any  deduction  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  plaintiff 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  emplovment  during  the  time  specified,  not- 
withstanding proper  efl'ort  upon  his  part  to  do  so.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  testimony  submitted  to  warrant  any  such  (Conclusion.  The  jury, 
in  determining  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded  to  the  plaintiff, 
disregarded  the  instructions  of  the  court. 

A  rule  was  accordingly  made  absolute  directing  the  plaintiff  to  show 
cause  why  the  verdict  in  his  favor  should  not  be  set  aside. 


Employer  and  Employee — Creation  of  Relation — Volunteer 
Assistant — Langan  r.  Tyler,  (Inltcd  Station  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^ 
Second  Circuit,  IH  Federal  Repoii.er,  page  716. — This  was  a  suit  by 
the  administratrix  of  Thomas  Langan  to  recover  damages  for  his 
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death.  Langan  was  not  employed  by  Tyler,  but  was  at  work  a  few 
blocks  away  and  was  invited  by  one  Brennan,  Tyler's  elevator  tender, 
to  examine  the  elevator  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  some  supposed 
defect.  Langan  was  brother-in-law  to  the  elevator  tender,  and  had, 
on  the  latter's  invitation,  once  before  fixed  some  machiner}"  in  Tyler"'s 
building.  No  compensation  was  given  or  expeTcted.  After  the  work 
was  completed,  the  two  men  started  to  run  the  elevator,  when  a  hanger 
gave  way  and  Langan  was  killed.  There  was  some  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  Tyler  was  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  a  defect  in  the 
fastening  of  the  hanger,  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  the  giving 
way  of  which  was  the  cause  of  Langan's  death. 

Judgment  had  been  in  favor  of  Tyler  in  the  court  below  and  the 
case  was  brought  to  the  circuit  court  on  a  writ  of  error.  Judge  Lar- 
comb,  speaking  for  the  court,  sustained  the  court  below,  using  in  p)art 
the  following  language: 

The  brief  of  plaintiff  seeks  to  sustain  a  right  to  recover  upon  the 
principle  that  a  master  is  bound  to  provide  a  safe  place  to  work  in, 
and  is  responsible  to  his  employee  for  an  injury  sustained  by  the  lat- 
ter from  a  defect  in  the  builaing  where  he  works,  which  the  employer 
knew  of,  or  might  have  known  of,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care. 
The  only  question  in  the  case,  as  presented  here,  is  whether  or  not 
Langan's  legal  relation  to  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  that  of  servant  to  master.  Langan  was  not  employed  by  Tyler, 
nor  by  Tylers  agent,  Talmadge.  He  was  a  volunteer,  assisting  his 
brother-in-law  at  the  latter's  request,  without  expecting  any  compen- 
sation therefor  from  defendant.  *  *  *  To  Brennan  no  authority 
to  employ  extra  help,  or  to  select  individuals  to  make  repairs,  or  to 
improve  the  running  of  the  elevator,  was  ever  intrusted.  The  mere 
circumstance  that  three  months  before  he  had  invited  his  brother-in- 
law  to  remedy  the  sparking  at  the  commutator,  and  had  told  Talmadge 
he  did  so,  to  which  the  latter  did  not  object,  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  authority  to  employ  an  additional  temporary  servant  to  help  do  the 
master's  work. 

The  judge  then  discussed  the  cases  relied  upon  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  plaintiff,  but  found  nothing  to  sustain  her  position,  and 
continued : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  only  negligence  charged  upon 
defendant  in  the  case  at  bar  is  the  failure  to  keep  the  hanger  securely 
affixed  to  its  place,  or  to  discover  from  reasonably  careful  inspection 
that  it  was  loose  and  likely  to  give  way  under  strain.  This  measure 
of  active  vigilance  to  secure  a  safe  place  to  work  in  and  safe  appli- 
ances to  work  with  may  be  required  of  the  master  by  the  servant  he 
has  employed,  but  is  not  due  to  a  stranger. 


Employers'  Llvbility — Assumption  of  Risk — Latent  Dangers — 
Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company  et  al,  v.  Gardner^  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  69  Soathwesfej^n  Report ^r,  page  217, — In  this 
case  Elza  A.  Gardner  sued  to  recover  damages  from  the  railway  company 
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named  above  on  account  of  injuries  received  while  in  its  employ. 
The  district  court  of  Harris  County  awarded  damages,  and  the  com- 
pany appealed,  with  the  result  that  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

It  appeared  that  Gardner  had  applied  for  work  in  the  company's 
shop  and  was  put  in  c^rge  of  a  cleaning  vat  containing  chemical  and 
metallic  poisons  in  solution.  This  liquid  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
212^  F.,  and  was  used  to  dip  pieces  of  machinery  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  or  loosening  accumulations  of  grease  and  dirt,  the 
work  being  completed  by  the  use  of  a  steam  jet.  Grardner  inhaled 
the  vapors  rising  from  the  heated  vat,  and  was  also  spattered  on  the 
face  and  hands  by  the  action  of  the  steam  jet  blowing  against  them 
particles  of  dirt  mixed  with  the  poisons.  Plaintiff  contended  and 
his  witnesses  alleged  that  these  conditions  were  the  cause  of  his  ill 
health,  for  which  he  was  seeking  damages.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
a  number  of  men — 15  to  30 — had  worked  at  this  vat,  but  none  of  them 
were  willing  to  continue,  and  some  of  them  became  sick,  one  at  least 
requiring  medical  attendance.  This  was  the  testimony  of  one  Baker, 
who  had  employed  Gardner  and  put  him  to  work.  This  witness  also 
said  that  he  did  not  tell  Gardner  these  things,  because  it  was  hard  to 
get  a  man  for  the  place  and  he  wished  him  to  take  it. 

Grardner  had  observed  that  the  contact  with  the  liquid  made  his  face 
and  hands  sore,  but  claimed  that  he  had  no  knowledge  or  reason  to 
suppose  that  more  serious  results  would  follow. 

The  company  maintained  that  Grardner  knew  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients  and  the  character  of  the  work,  and  that  the  injuries  com- 
plained of  were  due  to  his  inherent  weakness  and  disease,  and  that  he 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  thus  exposing  himself  to 
hardships  for  which  he  was  unfitted. 

On  these  points  Judge  Gill,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  support  the  verdict  that  the  plaintiff's 
injuries  were  due  to  absorption  of  metallic  and  chemical  poisons, 
principally  lead  and  caustic  soda,  and  that  this  was  brought  aoout  by 
actual  contact  with  the  poisons.  The  evidence  was  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize the  trial  court  to  submit  as  an  issue  whether  the  vapors  contained 
poison  which  affected  plaintiff  by  inhalation;  but  whether  we  could 
approve  their  verdict  upon  this  ground  alone  is  another  question.  In 
the  present  attitude  of  the  case  the  jury  are  presumed  to  have  based 
their  verdict  upon  the  issue  which  the  evidence  fully  sustains. 

It  is  plain  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  shown  to  have  assumed  the  risk, 
for  the  reason  that  the  dangers  were  latent,  and  not  open  to  the  obser- 
vation of  one  not  learned  in  chemistry.  Plaintiff  was  an  ordinary 
laborer,  did  not  apply  for  that  particular  task,  claimed  no  special 
knowledge,  and  the  testimony  of  mker  shows  that  he  knew  that  plain- 
tiff was  not  aware  of  the  risks  he  was  assuming,  nor  can  we  say  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  plaintiff  should  have  learned  by  experience  that  the 
danger  of  poisoning  was  present.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  surface 
burns  and  stinging  sensations  produced  bj^  particles  of  the  liquid 
would  put  a  man  of  ordinary  information  on  notice  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  poison  by  absorption.     That  he  was  put  to  wOrk  there 
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without  warning  of  unusual  danger  was  a  tacit  assurance  by  the  mas- 
ter that  no  unusual  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  issues  of 
latent  danger,  and  knowledge  thereof  on  tne  part  of  plaintiff,  acquired 
before  his  injuries,  were  properly  submitted  in  the  main  charge. 


Employers'  Ll^bilfty — ^Assumption  of  Risk — Scope  of  Employ- 
ment— Elevators — City  Ordinance — Stagg  v.  Edward  Western  Tta 
and  Spice  Company^  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri^  69  Southwestern 
Reporter  J  page  391. — This  was  an  action  by  Zenia  Stagg  to  recover  for 
the  death  of  her  husband  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named 
company.  Warren  L.  Stagg  was  superintendent  in  the  company's 
factory  and  had  charge  especially  of  the  manufactui*e  of  flavoring 
extracts.  The  building  in  which  he  was  employed  was  six  stories  in 
height  and  was  furnished  with  an  elevator  which  was  not  under  the 
care  of  an  operator,  but  was  run  by  anyone  desiring  to  use  it.  On 
each  floor  there  were  automatic  safety  gates,  which  opened  when  the 
elevator  came  to  the  floor  on  which  they  were  and  closed  automatically 
as  it  passed  on.  On  July  9,  1898,  Stagg,  being  on  the  third  floor, 
reached  over  the  gate  and  pulled  the  rope  by  which  the  elevator  was 
controlled,  and,  the  elevator  rising  rapidlj%  he  was  caught  by  the 
safet}^  gate  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  entrance  of  the  elevator. 
From  this  point  he  fell,  first  to  the  floor,  and  then  through  the 
elevator  shaft  to  the  cellar,  and  received  such  injuries  as  to  cause 
death. 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  accident  complained 
of  occurred,  provides  that  "'The  users  of  all  power  elevators  shall 
employ  a  competent  person  to  operate  and  run  the  same,"  etc.  This 
ordinance  and  the  facts  above  cited  were  made  the  grounds  of  Mrs. 
Stagg's  cause  of  action,  which  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court  held  insuf- 
ficient. From  this  ruling  Mrs.  Stagg  appealed,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  circuit  court  was  affirmed. 

From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Gantt,  who  announced  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  following  is  taken  : 

The  city  ordinance  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  protect  passengers 
and  employees  on  elevators  from  dangers  likely  to  ana  resulting  from  the 
management  of  elevators  bv  incompetent  operators,  and  provides  for 
their  removal;  but  it  is  oDvious  from  reading  the  petition  that  the 
failure  to  have  a  competent  operator  on  the  defendant's  elevator  had 
no  causal  connection  with  the  killing  of  plaintiff's  husband.  Where 
no  operator  is  appointed,  and  no  injury  results  from  operating  the 
elevator  by  defendant  or  its  agents,  the  ordinance  has  no  bearing  on 
the  case,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  power  of  the  city  to  pass 
the  same.  Under  the  allerations  of  the  petition  viewed  in  their  most 
favorable  light  for  plaintiff,  the  failure  to  have  a  regular  operator  on 
defendant's  elevator  did  not  cause  or  contribute  to  the  death  of  plain* 
tiff's  husband.  Plaintiff's  husband  was  the  superintendent  of  the  fac- 
tory, knew  there  was  no  operator,  and  undertook  to  move  it  ^  ' 
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without  being  required  to  do  so.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
elevator,  which  was  properly  constructed  and  adjusted,  and  standing 
still  at  the  first  floor,  and  fenced  in,  was  incapable  of  doin^  injury 
to  pjlaintiffs  husband;  and  no  injury  was  wrought  by  it  until  set  in 
motion  by  plaintiff's  husband.  We  have  then  a  case  where  the  appli- 
ance is  entirely  safe  when  properly  operated,  and  a  servant  whose  usual 
employment  does  not  require  hnn  to  use  said  appliance  voluntarily 
attempting  to  use  it  without  any  allegation  that  in  so  doing  he  was  in 
the  discharge  of  any  duty  to  the  master.  There  are  few  useful  appli- 
ances which  will  not  cause  injury  if  improperly  used;  and  if  a  servant, 
without  beinff  required  to  do  so  by  his  employment,  endeavors  to  use 
machinery  which  is  entirely  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  competent  to 
manage  ajid  control  it,  but  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  he  can  not  call 
upon  the  master  to  respond  if  he  is  thereby  injured,  upon  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice  and  right.  To  make  the  master  liable,  the  servant 
must  have  been  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  by  the  master, 
and  required  to  use  the  appliance. 


EMPiiOYERs'  Liability — Duty  of  Employer — Sufficient  Number 
OF  Fellow-Servants — Supervision — Hillv,  Big  Greek  Lumber  Com- 
pany^ Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana^  32  Southern  Reporter^  page  372. — 
In  this  case  Belle  Hill  sued  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  lumber 
company.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  as  follows:  Hill  was 
one  of  a  crew  of  men  engaged  in  feeding  boards  to  an  edger  in  com- 
pany's mill,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  saw  were  men  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  the  boards  straight  as  they  left  the  saws  and  to  remove  all 
strips  and  pieces  of  board  that  would  clog  the  movement  of  boards 
through  the  edger.  One  of  these  latter  men  had  left  his  post  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  a  large  board  that  Hill  and  a  fellow- workman  had  fed  to 
the  edger  met  an  obstruction  that  should  have  been  removed  by  the 
absent  employee,  and  being  by  it  turned  from  its  course,  the  board 
was  thrown  violently  against  HilF,  causing  immediate  death. 

The  trial  judge  examined  the  evidence  which  had  been  taken  under 
commission,  no  jury  having  been  requested,  and  rendered  a  decision 
in  favor  of  the  defendant  company.  From  this  Mrs.  Hill  took  an  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  court,  and  secured  a  reversal  and  an  award  of 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  following  syllabus  by  the  court  presents  the  conclusions  of  law 
on  which  its  judgment  was  rendered: 

1.  Whatever  application  the  "fellow  servant "  doctrine  may  have 
under  the  law  of  Liouisiana,  it  can  not  be  given  the  effect  of  defeating 
recovery  against  the  master  for  injury  to  a  servant,  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  mill,  or  that  part  of  it  where  the  casualty  occurred,  was,  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety,  being  run  with  an  insuflScient  force. 

2.  A  master  must  be  held  responsible,  not  only  for  the  employment 
of  competent  persons  to  do  his  work,  but  also  for  failure  to  emplov 
enough  of  them  to  do  it  safely,  as  respects  others  employed,  at  all 
times. 
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3.  He  must  also  be  held  responsible  for  such  reasonably  con^taDt 
and  steady  supervision  of  his  workmen  that  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  Ijecorae  grossly  and  criminally  negligent.  He  is  in  a  position  to 
exercise  that  supervision;  no  other  person  is. 


Employers'  Liabilitt — Ddtt  to  Warn  Emplotee  of  Spbclal 
UiSKS — Mercantile  Trust  Company  v.  PUt^urg  and  Western  Railtcay 
Company^  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  Third  Circuity  116 
Federal  Reporter^  page  1^75. — ^This  was  a  suit  in  equity  in  which  Mattie 
Lake  sought  to  recover  from  the  receiver  of  the  above-named  railway 
company  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  she  alleged  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  said  receiver  while  in  con- 
trol of  the  railway.  The  case  was  heard  by  a  special  master  to  whom 
it  was  referred  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  decided  against  the  petitioner,  who 
then  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  was  reversed  and  damages  directed  for  Mrs.  Lake. 

It  appears  that  John  R.  Lake  was  a  brakeman  employed  on  the  rail- 
way named,  and  that  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1898,  the  train  on 
which  he  was  working  was  ordered  to  make  a  run  over  a  portion  of 
track  that  was  unsafe  by  reason  of  washouts  resulting  from  a  violent 
storm  and  heavy  rains.  The  train  was  a  freight  and  was  running  in 
two  sections.  Lake  being  on  the  second  or  rear  section.  The  trainmen 
on  the  first  section  had  been  properly  notified  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
obstinictions  and  made  the  run  safelv.  The  second  section  followed  in 
twenty  minutes,  but  had  no  notice  of  need  of  caution.  The  train  was 
thrown  from  the  track  and  Lake  was  killed. 

Three  grounds  are  assigned  on  which  the  petitioner  sought  to  recover, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Ordering  the  train  to  make  the  journey  without  giving  notice  of 
the  dangerous  conditions,  which  were  known  to  the  dispatcher. 

(2)  Inadequate  provisions  for  the  carrying  away  of  surface  water 
accumulating  at  the  place  of  the  accident. 

(3)  Failure  and  omission  to  furnish  sufficient  employees  to  inspect 
and  watch  the  condition  of  the  track  and  roadbed  at  the  place  of  the 
accident,  under  the  circumstances  in  this  case. 

Judge  Gray,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  rested  his  con- 
clusions on  the  first  point  given  above.  After  reviewing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  circuit  court,  he  said: 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  notify  his  employees 
of  any  unusual  danger  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged,  of  which  he  was 
informed  and  they  were  not,  or  of  which  the  master  was  better  informed 
than  the  servant  could  l>e.  To  give  such  notice  to  the  employee,  is  the 
"Exercise  of  that  proper  and  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of  the 

irvant,  which  the  law  imposes  as  a  duty  upon  the  master. 
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That  there  was  necessity  on  this  occasion  for  such  a  notice,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  the  railroad,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  special  warning  was  given  to  section  No.  1,  and  that  the  chief  dis- 
patcher testified  that  he  thought  and  believed  that  he  had  sent  a  notice 
to  those  in  control  of  section  No.  2. 

It  is  intimated  that  as  the  engineer  and  conductor,  and  those  on  board 
the  trains,  were  exposed  to  the  storm,  they  knew  of  its  violence  and 
were  thereby  warned  of  its  dangers,  out  this  is  not  true,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  must  be  true  to  relieve  the  respondent  from  liability;  that 
is,  in  the  sense  that  the  peril  was  an  obvious  one,  and  those  exposed 
to  it  were  bound  to  observe  it  and  guard  themselves  against  it.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  immediately  around  themselves,  did  not  necessarily 
give  those  on  the  train  the  information  as  to  the  results  of  that  storm 
along  the  line  of  the«railroad,  which  was  possessed  by  the  dispatcher 
who  was  in  telegraphic  conmiunication  with  the  whole  line. 

The  duty  of  mforming  a  servant  of  special  or  extraordinary  risks 
connected  with  his  service,  is  a  primary  duty  of  the  master,  and  the 
delegation  thereof  to  any  inferior  servant,  can  not  relieve  him  of  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him  by  law.  Whether  the  servant,  to 
whom  such  duty  is  delegated,  be  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  employ- 
•ment,  makes  no  difference.  By  whomsoever  performed,  the  duty  is 
that  of  the  master,  and  he  is  always  responsible  to  the  servant  for  its 
due  performance. 


Injunction — Interference  with  Employees  by  Third  Parties — 
Strikes — Contempt —  United  States  ex  rel.  Chmranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  v.  ffaggerty  et  aL,  United  States  Circuit  Courts  Noi^th- 
em  District  of  West  Virginia ^  116  Federal  Reportef\  page  510. — In 
this  case  Thomas  Haggerty  and  others  were  in  court  to  answer  for 
alleged  violations  of  an  injunction  issued  against  them  at  the  instance 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  This  company  was 
the  holder  of  a  number  of  bonds  of  the  Clarksburg  Fuel  Company, 
and  was  trustee  of  a  mortgage  on  its  property,  and  alleged  that  inter- 
ference with  the  mining  operations  of  the  fuel  company  would  work 
an  injury  to  the  said  Guaranty  Trust  Company's  interests. 

The  bill  praying  for  an  injunction  recited  that  certain  persons,  non- 
residents of  West  Virginia,  representing  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  had  entered  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  strike 
among  the  employees  of  the  Clarksburg  Fuel  Company  in  order  to 
aid  the  strike  at  that  time  prevailing  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  stated  that  meetings  had  been  held  and  addresses 
delivered  by  the  persons  named  in  the  petition,  with  the  purpose  of 
inflaming  the  miners  and  exciting  in  them  a  hatred  and  animosity 
toward  the  proprietors  of  the  mines;  that  in  some  instances  miners 
had  been  assaulted,  and  in  one  case  a  mine  head  was  blown  up  so  as  to 
cause  the  suspension  of  operations,  and,  furthermore,  tended  to  intimi- 
date miners  in  other  mines  and  to  prevent  them  from  continuing  their 
work.  The  bill  charged,  further,  that  the  defendants  and  others  had 
entered  into  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  bring  about  a  strike,  and 
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that  some  of  the  employet^rs  had  been  induced  to  strike,,  although  most 
of  them  preferred  to  work  and  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  com- 
pany if  they  could  be  piotected. 

On  a  hearing  before  Judge  Jackyon  the  injunction  was  issued  on 
June  19,  1902,  and  a  copy  served  on  the  defendants  in  this  case  on  the 
19th  and  20th  da^s  of  the  same  mouth.  This  injunction  restrained  and 
forbade  the  defendants  and  all  others  associated  or  connected  with 
them  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  management,  operation,  or 
conduct  of  said  mines  by  their  owners  or  those  operating  them,  either 
by  menaces,  threats,  or  any  chamcter  of  intimidation  used  to  prevent 
the  employees  of  said  mines  from  going  to  and  from  said  mines  and  of 
working  in  and  about  them.  Entering  upon  th&  property  of  the  fuel 
company  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  its  employees  or  of  hold- 
ing meetings,  or  holding  meetings  or  marching  on  the  property  or  on 
the  roads  and  x>aths  upon  and  near  the  mines  or  near  the  residences  of 
the  miners  so  as  to  disturb,  alarm,  or  intimidate  the  employees  or 
prevent  their  working  in  the  mines,  or  interfering  with  them  in  pass- 
ing to  and  from  their  work  or  in  any  way  an  employees  of  the  Clarks-' 
bui^  Fuel  Company,  were  also  forbidden. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  20,  after  notice  had  been  served  upon  all 
the  defendants,  a  meeting  was  held  at  a  distance  of  about  1,000  feet 
from  the  opening  of  one  of  the  company's  mines,  about  150  feet  from 
the  property  itself,  and  not  far  from  the  houses  of  the  miners,  all  of 
which  places  were  in  plain  view  of  the  persons  holding  the  meeting. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  known  otherwise  as  "Mother"  Jones,  addressed 
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upon  the  part  of  any  class  of  people  to  prevent  them  fi-om  interfpring 
with  the  Dusme:s!4  of  others.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  spoukinjfof  the 
writ  of  injunction,  Bays  "that  a  writ  of  injunction  may  do  described  to 
be  a  judicial  process  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do  a  particular 
thing,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  a  particular  thing,  accoi-ding  to  the  exi- 

Sincy  of  the  writ."  A  similar  writ  to  this  was  in  use  in  the  days  of  the 
ouuin  Empire,  and  has  always  been  in  use  in  En(;land  from  tne  foun- 
dation of  the  common  law.  It  is  not  the  exercise  of  any  new  power  by 
the  court,  but  it  ia  simply  an  application  of  the  writ  to  a  new  condition 
of  things  that  exists  in  our  day  oy  reason  of  the  advancement  in  civi- 
lization, /it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  rememes  by  injunction  other  than  to  state  what  sesuis  to  me  to  lie 
the  well-settled  rule  of  law  in  its  application  to  strikesp-that  the  power 
of  the  coui-t  may  be  invoked  to  restrain  and  inhibit  a  combination  which 
is  formed  to  induce  employees  who  are  not  dissatislied  with  the  terms 
of  their  employment  to  strihc  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  injury  and 

^damage  upon  the  employers/  (1  PMdy,  Combinations,  p.  423,  see.  5^».) 
In  the  case  we  have  undep^nsideration  the  bill  alleges  that  thei-e  is  a 
combination  of  persons  who  are  known  as  "organizers,"  "agitatoi-s," 

^hmI  "  walking  delegates,"  who  come  from  other  States  for  the  purpose^^ 
of  inducing  a  strike  in  the  soft-coal  fields  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 

finia;  that  their  object  and  purpose  is  to  induce  persons  who  are  not 
issatisfied  with  the  terms  of  their  employment,  and  who  are  not  ask- 
ing any  increase  in  their  wages,  to  cease  work  for  their  employers, 
tliereby  inflicting  great  damage  and  injury  upon  them.l  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  miners  in  theffliploy  of  the 
Clarksburg  Fuel  Company  do  not  want,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
Hgitators  who  ia  enjoinea,  "to  lay  down  their  pic^a  and  shovels  and 
quit  work."    I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  employees  of  this 
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in  the  mines  sa^'^  they  will  quit  work  unless  they  are  protected  against 
the  threats  of  these  agitators  and  organizers.  The  strong  arm  of  the 
court  of  equity  is  invoked  in  this  case,  not  to  suppress  the  right  of 
free  speecn,  but  to  restrain  and  inhibit  these  defendants,  whose  only 
purpose  is  to  bring  about  strikes  b^^  trying  to  coerce  people  who  are 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  their  employment,  wnich  results  in 
inflicting  injury  and  damage  to  their  employers,  as  well  as  the 
employees. 

It  is  apparent  that,  if  these  agitators  are  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  orderly,  well-disposed  miners  who  are  anxious  to  work,  and  con- 
tented with  the  wages  they  receive,  in  the  end  this  contented  class  of 
miners  would,  through  fear,  intimidation,  as  well  as  threats,  be  induced 
to  throw  down  their  shovels  and  picks,  and  cease  to  work  in  the -mines, 
whereby  the  Clarksburg  Fuel  (Jompany  would  be  greatlv  damaged. 
Under  this  condition  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  mines  of 
the  Clarksburg  Fuel  Company,  the  plaintiff  in  this  bill  applied  for  an 
injunction,  which  was  granted  by  this  court,  to  protect  its  property, 
and  to  restrain  the  defendants  in  this  case  from  interfering  with  its 
employees  in  operating  and  working  their  mines.  The  right  and  power 
of  a  court  of  equity  to  issue  an  injunction  upon  the  allegations  of  this 
bill  (*an  not,  at  this  daj",  be  questioned.  Numerous  decisions  could  be 
cited  to  sustain  this  position,  but  the  only  case  that  the  court  deems 
necessary  to  refer  to  to  sustain  its  power  and  authority  to  issue  this 
injunction,  is  the  case  of  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  564,  15  Sup.  Ct.  900^ 
39  L.  Ed.  1092.  In  the  case  under  consideration  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  In  fact,  the  law  furnishes  no  satisfactory  remedy 
against   irresponsible,   itinerant,   professional    agitators   unless    the 

B)wers  of  the  courts  of  equity  are  invoked.     This  was  conceded  by 
ebs  in  his  testimony  before  the  United  States  Strike  Commission, 
referred  to  by  Justice  Brewer  in  his  case. 

So  far  I  have  only  considered  the  power  and  authority  of  the  court 
to  award  the  injunction  in  this  case.  This  brings  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  contempt,  and  whether  or  not  the  defendants 
in  this  case  have  violated  the  injunction  of  this  court. 

Judge  Jackson  then  reviewed  the  evidence  given  above  as  to  time 
and  plac^  of  the  meeting  held,  the  remarks  made  thereat^  and  the 
observed  effect  produced  upon  the  miners  at  work  in  the  mine  near  by. 

He  then  said: 

I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  defendants  in  this  case,  who  were 
served  with  notice  of  this  injunction,  have  violated  it,  and  have  treated 
with  contempt  the  order  of  thL<<  court.  As  a  consequence  of  their 
action,  this  court  will  have  to  punish  them  for  their  contempt  in  vio- 
lating this  injunction.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for  them  to  have 
pursued  the  usual  legal  methods  by  moving  the  court  either  to  dissolve 
or  modify  the  injunction;  and  Mi's.  Jones  admitted  on  the  witness 
stand  that  she  *^'knew  very  well  that  if  she  and  her  confederates 
wanted  to  test  the  injunction  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  come  into  court 
and  have  it  dissolved."  Instead  of  pursuinff  that  course,  they  elected 
to  defy  the  court's  injunction  and  openly  cusregarded  their  duties  as 
good  citizens  of  the  country  by  setting  a  precMent  in  open  defiance 
of  the  injunction,  which  tends  to  promote  disorder,  which,  if  per- 
Mtted  to  go  unpunished,  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  anarchy. 
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Injunctions— Labor  Organizations — Methods  and  Purposes — 
Liability  of  Members  as  Conspirators — Ordering  Employees  op 
Receivers  to  Quit  Work — United  States  v.  WSer  et  al.,  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  Western  District  of  Virginia,  ll^  Federal  Re- 
porter, pa^ge  950. — This  was  a  proceeding  a^inst  certain  parties  for 
contempt  of  court.  The  facts  and  conclusions  are  set  forth  in  the 
remarks  of  Judge  McDowell,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  defendants  Weber  and  Haddow  have  been  attached  and  brought 
before  the  court  on  a  charge  of  violations  of  orders  of  this  court  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company  a^inst  the  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  and  Coke  Company.  The  defendants  '^m  Braley,  Cass  Braley, 
and  David  Clarkson  have  been  summoned  by  rule  to  snow  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  held  guilty  of  contempt  for  violations  of  these  same 
orders.  All  the  defendants  have,  in  effect,  denied  the  charges  made 
against  them.  Both  the  attachment  and  the  rule  were  issued  upon 
information  contained  in  a  verified  petition  filed  by  the  receivers 
appointed  in  the  above-named  cause. 

It  is  well  in  the  outset  to  state  that  the  court  fully  recognizes  the 
limitations  on  its  powers  as  to  contempts  committed  neither  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  nor  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  (Rev.  St.  sec.  725.)  That  there  must  have  been 
disobedience  of,  or  resistance  to,  some  order  of  the  court  is  essential  to 
constitute  contempt  in  the  case  at  bar. 

By  the  first  order  entered  in  the  case  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company 
against  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  the  receivers 
thereby  appointed  were  directed  to  take  possession  of  and  to  operate 
the  properties  of  the  defendant  company.  By  an  order  entered  by 
the  late  Judge  Paul,  district  judge,  on  February  12,  1901,  certain 
named  persons  (not  including  any  of  these  defendants),  and  ''all  other 
parties  concerned  whose  names  be  hereafter  asceiiained,"  were 
enjoined  from  entering  upon  the  property  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  from  trespassing  tnereou,  and  from  intimidating  or 
coercing,  or  attempting  to  mtimiaate  or  coerce,  or  in  any  manner 
interfermg  with  the  employees  of  said  receivers  with  intent  to  induce 
them  to  quit  the  service  of  said  receivers,  and  from  entering  into  any 
conspiracy  or  combination  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  or  obstruct- 
ing tne  said  receivers  in  the  operation  of  their  business  at  the  "  Looney 
Creek  Lease."  The  Looney  Creek  Lease  is  the  same  operation  that 
is  now  alleged  to  have  been  obstructed  and  crippled  by  the  acts  of 
these  defendants. 

This  injunction  is  acknowledged  to  be  no  longer  operative,  having 
expired  by  limitation,  so  that  it  is  without  effect,  ''except  in  so  far  as 
it  served  as  a  warning  that  the  plant  at  Inman  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  court,  and  that  interference  with  the  employees  with  intent  to 
induce  them  to  quit  the  service,  or  intimidating  them  to  that  end,  had 
been  regarded  by  the  court  as  a  violation  of  its  orders,"  The  contents 
and  purport  of  this  injunction  were  evidently  known  to  the  defend- 
ants, as  well  as  those  of  a  later  order,  bearing  date  of  October  26, 
1901,  in  which  Weber  and  Haddow  were  directed  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  attached  for  contempt.     In  pursuance  of  this  order 
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a  writ  of  injunction  was  served  on  Weber,  the  contents  of  which  were 
known  also  to  HaiUiow  and  doubtless  to  the  other  defendants. 
After  stating  the  above,  Judge  McDowell,  continuing,  said: 

Having  thus  set  out  the  orders  of  this  court,  some  or  all  of  which 
are  alleged  to  have  been  disobeyed  or  resisted  by  the  defendants,  it 
may  further  tend  to  clearness  of  thought  to  briefly  consider  some 
questions  of  law  involved  in  this  matter.  It  is  admitted  by  defendants 
Weber  and  Haddow  that  they  are  officers  of  the  organization  known 
as  the  '''United  Mine  Workers  of  America;"  that  their  duties  consist 
in  pai*t  in  organizing  mine  workers  into  local  lodges  of  said  order; 
that  they  came  to  Virginia  both  in  October,  1901,  and  March,  1902, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  such  lodges  among  the  miners  working* 
for  the  receivers  at  Inman  and  at  Tom's  Creek,  as  well  as  among  miners 
working  at  other  nearby  plants.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  Onio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  the  coal  miners  are 
so  nearly  all  members  of  the  organization  that  said  regions  may  be 
considered  as  ''union"  territory.  Further,  that  in  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  a  great  many— perhaps  a  majority — of  the  miners  are  not 
members  of  the  union.  It  also  appears  that  when,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion or  occasions,  a  general  striKe  was  ordered,  the  hopes  of  the 
organization  were,  in  some  measure  at  least,  defeated  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  continued  at  work,  and  the  coal 
thus  produced  went  into  the  markets  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
largely  dependent  upon  the  output  of  the  union  territory.  Hence,  it 
seems,  that  the  object  in  organizing  lodges  in  the  Virginias  is  to  bring 
the  Virginia  mines  under  the  control  of  the  organization. 

The  right  of  the  employees  of  the  receivers  to  voluntarily  ioin  a 
union  that  has  onl^y  legal  purposes  in  view  can  not  be  denied.  More- 
over, the  right  to  induce,  by  legal  methods  and  fair  moral  suasion,  the 
employees  of  the  receivers  to  join  such  an  organization  is  not  denied. 
But  if  the  object  of  the  union  is  illegal,  or  if  the  methods  employed  by 
it,  either  to  induce  acquisitions  to  its  mnks  or  to  accomplish  its  ulterior 
purposes,  are  illegal,  it  appears  to  be  well  settled  that  the  persons  who 
combine  in  such  efforts  are  conspirators. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  open  to  serious  question  that  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  union  is  not  legal.  This  purpose  is  to  secure  con- 
trol or  mirting  operations,  including  those  under  the  management  of 
the  receivers  of  this  court.  Confessedly,  control  is  desired  for  this 
purpose:  If  the  union  miners  in  some  other  State  make  complaint  of 
grievance, — the  justness  of  the  complaint  to  be  adjudged  solely  by  the 
union, — the  union  will  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  compliance  with 
their  demands  by  ordering  and  carrying  into  effect  a  general  strike. 
Can  this  court  rightfully  surrender  control  of  the  works  under  its 
charge  to  the  United  Mine  Workers f  On  authority  it  is  clear  that  it 
can  not.  [Cases  cited.]  On  reason,  also,  it  is  equally  clear.  But  a 
discussion  of  the  reason  for  this  rule,  involving  sociological  questions 
of  much  interest,  can  not  now  be  entered  into. 

To  go  further,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that,  in  order  to  perfect 
the  control  desired  oy  the  union,  it  is  necessary  that  practii^ly  ail 
mine  workers  be  members  of  the  organization  and  subject  to  its  direc- 
tions. In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  that  nonunion  men — men  who 
do  not  desire  to  join  the  union — be  compelled  to  quit  work.  This  is 
one  of  the  avowed  means  to  the  desired  end.     That  this  is  illegal  and 
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not  to  be  tolerated  needs  no  argument.  Hence,  even  if  it  were  con- 
ceded that  the  ultimate  purpose  is  legal,  yet,  as  a  means  intended  to  be 
used  to  effect  the  ultimate  puipose  is  illegal,  it  follows  that  a  combi- 
nation to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  union  is  a  conspiracy. 

It  was  proved  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  employment  of  the 
receivers  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  number  at  work  before  the 
troubles  began,  and  that  many  men  had  been  intimidated  by  threats 
that  they  would  be  shot  if  they  worked.  Notices  had  been  posted, 
with  the  seal  of  the  local  lodge  and  signed  ''U.  M.  W.  of  A.,"  notify- 
ing certain  classes  of  employees  '^  to  stop  work,"  and  again  "  that  your 
works  are  suspended."  Some  of  these  notices  had  been  posted  by 
defendants  Cass  Braley  and  David  Clarkson. 

Judge  McDowell  stated  this,  and  said: 

It  is  earnestly  contended  that  the  defendants  Weber  and  Haddow 
never  participated  in,  sanctioned,  or  advised  any  of  the  illegal  acts 
traced  to  some  members  of  the  union.  But  the  act  of  the  union  in 
ordering  the  coke  pullers  and  loaders  to  stop  work  is  in  itself  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  order  of  this  court  directing  the  receivers  to 
operate  the  plant.  In  other  words,  such  acts  are  illegal.  Coupled 
with  the  known  intimidation  of  some  of  the  employees,  the  above 
notices  can  hardly  be  considered  otherwise  than  an  order,  not  to  be 
disobeyed  with  impunity,  to  stop  work.  Again,  the  notices  contain- 
ing the  statement  that  tne  **' works  are  suspended"  is  itself  in  contra- 
vention of  the  orders  of  this  court.  The  union  has  never  disavowed 
the  responsibility  for  the  issuance  of  the  notices  above  mentioned. 
In  their  bearing  on  the  statement  that  the  union  intended  to  use  unlaw- 
ful means  to  secure  its  end,  the  addresses  made  by  the  defendants 
Weber  and  Haddow  at  the  meeting  on  Sunda}',  March  2,  1902,  are  of 
importance.  According  to  the  witness  George  Kilgore,  who  seemed 
to  be  disinterested,  what  was  said  was  that  in  the  event  men- 
tioned [i.  e.  if  the  men  refused  to  join  the  union],  the  product  of  the 
mines  would  be  boycotted,  and  all  nonunion  miners  would  be  black- 
listed and  denied  work  at  any  unionized  mines. 

So  far  the  question  has  been  discussed  without  particular  reference 
to  the  order  of  October  26,  1901.  This  order  specifically  refiuires  of 
Haddow  and  Weber  that  they  ''desist  from  any  interference  with  the 
employees  of  the  said  receivers  so  as  to  affect  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  receivers."  Under  attachment  from  this  court,  these 
defendants  were  arrested  on  the  evening  of  March  12th  instant.  Upon 
being  arrested  the  defendant  Weber,  according  to  disinterested  wit- 
nesses that  can  not  be  disbelieved,  put  his  head  out  of  the  car  window, 
and,  speaking  to  a  crowd  of  union  men  there  collected,  advised  them 
to  "continue  their  work,"  and  not  to  agree  to  anything  until  he  and 
Haddow  returned.  The  ''work"  the  union  was  then  engaged  in, 
certainly  in  part  at  least,  consisted  of  intimidating  nonunion  men 
who  wished  to  work.  The  witness  Baldwin  testified  that  Weber  told 
him  that  he  had  violated  the  order  of  October  26,  1901,  and  intended 
to  violate  it.  This  witness  had  no  interest  to  misstate  the  facts  in  this 
respect.  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  court  that  both  Weber 
and  Haddow  knowingly  and  intentionally  disobeyed  the  said  order. 

An  order  will  be  entered  punishing  the  defendants  for  their  contempt. 
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SINCE  3ASVARY  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1.  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

OBEGON. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Sunday  labor — Barbering. 

(Page  17.) 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  persons  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  barbering  on  Sunday  in  Or^on. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  found  guilty  of  violating  this  act  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  five  days  for  the 
first  offense;  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  days,  for  the  second  offense,  and  for  each  subsequent  onense. 

Sbc.  3.  The  term  ''person"  or  "persons''  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  partnerships  and  corporations. 

Sbc.  4.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  ui^nt  need  for  the  relief  of  ovelrworked  persons 
eng{^;ed  in  the  barbering  business,  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared,  and  uds  act 
shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

File<i  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  February  11,  1901. 

Exemption  from  execulion^  etc. —  Wages. 

(Page  18.) 

Section  1.  Section  313,  Title  II,  Chapter  III,  of  the  Greneral  Laws  of  Oregon  is 
herebj^  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  613.  The  earnings  of  any  debtor  for  personal  services,  performed  by  such 
debtor  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  next  preceding  the  service  of  an  attachment, 
execution  or  garnishment,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  effect  of  any  such  process  when 
it  shall  be  msuie  to  appear  by  the  affidavit  of  such  debtor,  or  otherwise,  that  such 
earnings  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  family  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  the 
labor  of  said  debtor. 

Sec.  2.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the 
subject  of  exempting  the  earnings  of  a  judgment  debtor,  and  a  great  necessity  exists 
for  the  amendment  of  the  act  upon  that  subject  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for, 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  February  13,  1901. 

Protection  of  street  railway  employees — Inclosed  platforms, 

(Page  122.) 

Section  1.  Each  corporation,  company,  and  individual  owning,  manaj^ing.  or  operat- 
ing any  street  railway  or  line  in  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  provide,  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March  of  each  year,  aJi  cars  run  or 
used  on  its  or  their  respective  roads  with  good,  sul)8tantial,  and  sufficient  yestibciles 
or  weather  guards  for  tne  reasonable  protection  of  the  employees  operating 
cars  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  individual. 
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Sbc.  2.  The  vestibules  or  weather  guards  provided  for  in  section  1  hereof  shall  be 
80  constructed  and  so  maintained  and  adjusted  upon  each  car  during  each  of  the  said 
months  as  to  reasonably  protect  the  employees  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  indi- 
vidual operating  said  pa^nger  car  from  the  wind,  rain,  or  snow. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  subject  the  owner  or  manager  of  such  ntreet  railway  or  line  to  a  penalty  of 
$100  fine  for  the  first  offense,  and  $100  for  each  and  every  subsequent  violation  thereof, 
and  each  car  nm  one  day  when  not  so  equipped  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation 
hereof. 

Sbc.  4.  Provided  howevety  That  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  in  force  or 
effect  until  January  1,  1902. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  various  districts  in 
this  State  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  strictly  enforced. 

Approved  February  25,  1901. 

Mine  regttkUioTis. 
(Page  161.) 

Sbction  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  following;  bell  signals  shall  be 
used  in  all  mines  in  the  State  of  Oregon  operating  a  steam,  electrical,  gasoline  or  other 
hoisting  plant  to  wit: 

1  bell,  hoist  (see  Rule  2);  1  bell,  stop  (see  Rule  2) ;  2  bells,  lower  (see  Rule  2); 
2-2  bells,  calls  top  man  to  collar  of  shaft;  3  bells,  man  to  be  moved,  nm  slow  (see 
Rule  2);  3-1  bells,  man  to  be  hoisted,  run  slow  (see  Rule  2);  3-2  bells,  man  to  be 
lowered,  run  slow  (see  Rule  2);  4  bells,  move  bucket  or  cage  very  slow:  4-1  bells, 
start  pump;  4-2  bells,  stop  pump;  1-3  bells,  start  air  compressor;  2-3  bells,  stop  air 
compressor;  5  bells,  send  down  tools  (see  Rule  4);  6  bells,  send  down  timbers  (see 
Rule  4);  7  bells,  accident;  1-^  bells,  foreman  wanted;  2-2-2  bells,  change  bucket 
from  ore  to  water  or  vice  versa;  3-2-1  bells,  ready  to  shoot  in  shaft  (see  Rule  3). 

Engineer's  signal  that  he  is  ready  to  hoist,  raise  bucket  or  cage  two  feet  and  lower 
it  agam  (see  Rule  3) .  The  bucket  or  cage  must  be  raised  from  station  six  feet  when 
not  in  use,  notice  being  given  to  engineer  to  that  effect,  as  follows:  Ring  one  bell,  hoist; 
and  when  bucket  or  cage  up  six  feet,  one  bell,  stop.  Levels  shall  be  designated  and 
inserted  in  notice  hereinafter  mentioned  (see  Rule  1) . 

Levels. 

Sbction  2.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  and  properly  understanding  the  above 
code  of  signals,  the  followmg  rules  are  hereby  established: 

Rule  1.  In  giving  sisals  make  strokes  on  bell  at  r^ular  intervals.  The  bar  (-) 
must  take  the  same  time  as  for  one  stroke  on  the  bell,  and  no  more.  If  timber, 
tools,  the  foreman,  bucket  or  cage  are  wanted  to  stop  at  any  level  in  the  mine,  signal, 
by  number  of  strokes  on  the  bell,  the  number  of  the  level  first  before  giving  the  sig- 
nal for  timber,  tools,  etc.  The  time  between  the  signals  to  be  double  bars  (-  -1. 
Examples:  6  —  6,  would  mean,  stop  at  the  sixth  level  with  tools;  2  —  3-1,  would 
mean,  stop  at  the  second  level,  man  on  bucket  or  cage,  hoist;  4  —  ^  ~  1?  would 
mean,  stop  at  the  fourth  level,  man  on  bucket  or  cage,  hoist;  2  —  3-2,  would  mean, 
stop  at  the  second  level,  man  on  bucket  or  cage,  lower. 

Rule  2.  No  person  must  get  on  or  off  the  bucket  or  cage  while  in  motion.  When 
men  are  to  be  noisted  or  lowered,  give  the  signal  for  men — men  must  then  get  on 
bucket  or  cage — then  give  the  signal  to  hoist  or  lower.  Bell  cord  must  be  at  all 
times  within  reach  of  man  on  bucket  or  cage. 

Rule  3.  After  the  signal,  **  ready  to  shoot  in  shaft,"  engineer  must  give  his  signal, 
when  he  is  ready  to  noist,  i.  e.,  raise  the  bucket  or  cage  two  feet,  then  lower  it 
again.  Miners  must  then  give  signal,  **men  to  be  hoisted,"  then  ** spit  fuse,"  get 
on  bucket  or  cage,  and  give  the  signal  to  hoist. 

Rule  4.  All  timiaers,  tools,  etc.,  'Monger  than  the  depth  of  the  bucket  or  cage"  to 
be  hoisted  or  lowered,  must  be  securely  lashed  at  the  upper  end  to  the  cable.  Miners 
must  know  that  they  will  ride  up  or  aown  the  shaft  without  catching  on  rocks  or 
timbers  and  be  thrown  out 

Rule  5.  The  foreman  will  see  that  one  printed  sheet  of  these  signals  and  rules  for 
each  level,  one  for  the  collar  of  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  engine  room  are  attached 
to  a  board  not  less  than  twelve  inches  wide  by  thirty-six  inches  long,  and  securely 
listen  the  board  up  where  the  signals  can  be  easily  read  at  the  places  above  stated. 

Sbc.  3.  The  above  signals  must  be  obe^'ed.  Any  violation  ot  the  same  will  be 
grounds  for  discharge  of  the  party  or  parties  so  doing.  No  person,  company,  corpo- 
ration or  indviduals  operating  a  mine  within  the  State  of  Or^:on,  shall  be  responsible 
for  accidents  that  may  happen  to  men  disobeying  the  above  rules  and  signals.    Said 
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rules  and  signals,  on  notice  as  above  set  out,  shall  be  eijmed  by  the  superintendent 
or  person  having  charge  of  the  mine,  who  shall  designate  the  corporation  or  owner  of 
the  said  mine. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  company,  cor|X)ration  or  individuals  operating  any  mine  within 
the  State  of  Or^on  having  in  operation  a  steam,  electrical,  gasoline  or  other  hoisting 
plant  as  above  described,  who  shall  fail  to  comply^  with  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $250. 

Sec.  5.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  law  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  of  Importance  for 
the  safety  and  protection  of  miners  and  mine  owners,  an  emei^ency  exists,  and  this 
act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

Approved  February  26, 1901. 

TVade-markSf  ctc.y  of  trade  unions, 
(Pa«el68.) 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  any  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  designating,  making 
known  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  pr^uct  of  labor  as 
having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed  or  put  on  sale  by  such 
person  or  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  or  by  a  member  or  members  or  such 
association  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawfm  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  to  use,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
in  any  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trsMle- 
mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  sells,  offers  for  sale  or  in  any  way  utters  or  cir- 
culates any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product 
of  labor  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  painted, 
stamped  or  impressed;  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise or  other  product  of  labor  con  tamed  in  any  box,  case,  can,  or  package  to  which 
or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted, 
stamped  or  impressed;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same 
shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  prod|ict  of  labor, 
in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imita- 
tion is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  both  such  fijie  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  that  has  heretofore  adopted  or 
used  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form 
of  advertisement  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  file  the  same  for  record  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  by  leaNdng  two  copies,  counterparts  or  facsiniiles 
thereof  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a  sworn  application  specifying 
the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  union  on  whose  behalf  such  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  the  class  of 
merchandise  and  a  description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be 
appropriated,  stating  that  the  party  so  filing  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has  the  right  to 
the  use  of  the  same,  that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union  or  corporation  has 
the  right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance 
thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimile  or  counterparts  filed 
therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  and  recording  a 
fee  of  $1.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  such  person,  association  or  union  so  filmg 
or  causing  to  be  filed  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement  so  many  duly  attested  certificates  of  the  recording  of  the  same  as  such 
person,  association  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each  of  which  certificates  said  secre- 
tary shall  receive  a  fee  of  $1.  Any  such  certificate  of  record  shall  in  all  suits  and 
prosecutions  under  this  act  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement.  Said  secretary  of  state  shall 
not  record  lor  any  person,  union  or  association  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement  that  would  probably  be  mistaken  for  any  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  theretofore  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  person,  union  or  association.    But  the  said  secretary  shall  file 

i  record  under  this  act  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  fonn  oi 
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advertisement,  which  may  have  been  previously  filed  by  any  person  or  any  associa- 
tion or  miion  of  workin^men,  provided  the  person,  association  or  union  seekiiig  to 
file  and  record  under  this  act  is  the  same  person,  association  or  union  that  previously 
filed  or  recorded  the  same  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation or  union,  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design^  device  or 
form  of  advertisement  in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  state  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or  declaration,  verbally  or  in 
writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  sustained 
in  consequence  of  any  such  filing,  to  be  recorded  [recovered]  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
party  injured  thereby  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction;  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sbc.  6.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aforesaid  may  proceed  by 
suit  for  damages  to  enjoin  the  manufacture^  use,  display  or  sale  of  any  counterfeite 
thereof;  and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain 
such  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  award  the  complainant  in  any  such  suit 
damages  resulting  from  sucn  manufacture,  use,  sale  or  display,  as  may  be  oy  the  said 
court  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendants  to  pay  to  such 
person,  association  or  union  all  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use, 
display  or  sale;  and  such  court  shall  also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations 
in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  such  cause  be  delivered  to 
an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complainant,  to  be  destroyed. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  sucn  person,  association  or  union  in 
any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union  or  association, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ^\e  hundred  dollars 
($500).  In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under 
this  act  may  be  commence  and  prosecuted  by  an  officer  or  member  of  such  associa- 
tion or  union,  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  person,  association  or  union," or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goods 
or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  so  to  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  the  plaintiff  is  successful  in  maintaining  his  action  either  fpr  dam- 
ages or  for  permanent  relief  by  injunction,  or  for  nominal  damages  only,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  taxed  by  the  court  as  a  part  of 
the  costs  and  merged  in  the  judgment. 

Approved  February  27,  1 901 . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Act  No.  37. — Regulation^  inspection y  etc.^  ofbakeskops. 

Section  1.  No  minor  male  or  female,  or  adult  woman,  shall  be  employed  at  labor  or 
detained  in  any  biscuit,  bread,  pie  or  cake  bakery,  pretzel  or  macaroni  establish- 
ment, for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period 
than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Sec.  2.  All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  a  biscuit,  bread,  pretzel,  pie  or  cake 
Ijakery,  or  macaroni  establishment,  shall  be  drained  and  plumoed  in  tne  manner 
directed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  house  drainage  and  plumbing,  as 
prescribed  by  law,  and  all  rooms  used  for  the  jjurpose  aforesaid  shall  be  ventilated 
by  means  of  air  shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes,  so  as  to  insure  a  free  circulation 
01  freeh  air.  No  cellar,  or  basement,  not  now  used  for  a  bakery,  shall  hereafter  be 
occupied  and  used  as  a  bakery,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  have  previously  complied 
with  the  sanitary  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fiour  or  meal  food  products  shall 
have  a  tight  floor,  constructed  of  cement,  wood,  or  tiles,  laid  in  cement.  The  inside 
walls  sliall  be  plastered,  or  painted  with  oil  paint,  three  (3)  coats,  or  be  lime- washed. 
When  painted,  shall  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  every  five  years,  and  shall  be  washed 
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with  hot  water  ana  soap  at  least  once  in  every  three  (3)  months;  when  lime- washed, 
the  Hme- washing  shall  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  every  three  (3)  months.  The 
furniture  and  utensils  in  such  room  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  furniture  and  floor 
may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  and  clean  condition.  No  domestic 
or  pet  animal  shall  be  allowed  in  a  room  used  as  a  biscuit,  bread,  pie,  or  cake  bc^ery, 
or  m  any  room  in  such  bakerv  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are  stored. 

Sbc.  4.  The  manufactured  nour  and  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectly 
dry  and  airy  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  flour,  shelves,  and  all  other  places  for  stor- 
ing the  same,  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  wash-room  and  water-cloeet, 
or  closets,  apart  from  the  bake-room  or  rooms,  where  the  manufacture  of  such  food 
products  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit,  shall  be 
within  or  communicate  directly  with  the  bake-room  of  any  bakery. 

Sec.  6.  The  sleeping  room  or  rooms,  for  persons  employed  in  bakeries,  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  room  or  rooms  where  flour  or  m^  food  products 
are  manufactured  or  stored.  And  such  sleeping  places,  when  they  are  on  tne  same 
floor  as  the  bakery,  shall  be  inspected  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  a  condition  of 
cleanliness. 

Sbc.  7.  No  employer  shall,  knowingly,  require,  permit  or  suffer,  any  person  to 
work  in  his  bakeshop  who  is  affected  witn  consumption  of  the  lunfl;s,  or  with  scrofu- 
lous diseases,  or  with  any  venereal  diseases,  or  with  any  communicable  skin  affection; 
and  every  employer  is  hereby  required  to  maintain  hunself  and  his  employees  in  a 
clean  condition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  handling  or  sale  oi  such  food 
products,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  The  factory  inspector  is  authorized  to  issue  a  certificate  of  satisfactory 
inspection  to  a  person  conauctine  a  bakery,  where  such  bakery  is  conducted  in  com- 
pliance with  all  the  provisions  oi  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  property  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  three  and  five  of  this  act,  shall  make  the  alterations  or  additions  neceesary, 
within  such  time  as  said  alterations  can  be  made  with  proper  diligence  upon  the  part 
of  such  proprietors,  and  notice  to  the  last  known  address  of  such  owner,  agent  or 
lessee,  shall  be  deemed  suflScient  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  A  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  and  kept  posted  in  each 
work  room  of  every  bread,  cake,  or  pie  bakery,  or  confectionery  establishment,  in 
this  State. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  requirements,  as  provided  herein,  of  the  factory  inspector  or  his 
deputy^  who  are  hereby  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  excepting  section 
seven,  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  magistrate,  alderman,  mayor  or  burgess,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  for  a  first  offense;  and  not  lees 
than  fifty  ($50)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ($100).  dollars,  for  a  second 
offense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  (10)  days;  and  for  a  third  offense, 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  dollars  and  more  than  thirty 
(30)  days  imprisonment. 

Sec.  12.  All  the  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  4th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  84. — Trade-marks  of  trade  txnioTM. 

Section  1.  An  act,  entitled  '*An  act  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  trade-marks, 
labelsj  symbols  or  private  stamps  by  any  incorporated  or  unincorporated  association 
or  union  of  workinemen,  and  to  regulate  the  same,*'  approved  May  twenty-one, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nve,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Section  1.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  lawful  for  associations  and  unions  of  workingmen, 
incorporated  or  unincorporated  to  adopt  a  label,  symbol^  trade-mark  or  private 
stamp  for  their  protection  and  for  the  purpose  of  designatme  the  product  of  their 
particular  labor  or  workmanship,  and  to  register  the  same  in  me  manner  hereinafter 
provided.  Every  such  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  having  adopted  and 
registered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private 
stamp,  shall  have,  possess  and  enjoy  full,  complete  and  unquestioned  power  and 
authority  to  name,  make,  dictate  and  specify  the  conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  the  same  may  be  used  by  any  person  or  persons  employing  the  member  or 
*nembers  of  said  associations  or  unions,  or  manufacturing  any  article  or  articles  open 
'"h.  any  such  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp  may  be  affixed,  or  usiDg 
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in  any  manner  in  his  or  their  business  the  labor  symbolized  by  any  such  trade- 
mark, symbol  or  private  mark,  so  registered:  And  provided^  That  where  two  or  more 
oraanizations,  associations  or  unions  have  adopted  an  allied  crafts'  trade-mark, 
label,  symbol  or  private  stamp,  and  granted  the  use  of  it  to  any  person  or  pernons, 
and  conflict  has  arisen  between  such  grantee  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  organiza- 
tions having  an  interest  in  said  alli^  crafts'  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private 
stamp,  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  organizations,  associations  or  unions  may 
rescind  the  grantee's  right  to  use  said  joint  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private 
stamp,  and  the  continued  use  of  it,  after  notice  in  writing  that  the  right  thereof  has 
been  resciqded  by  any  of  the  parties  interested,  shall  render  the  grantee  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  tois  act. 

Section  2.  Any  such  association  or  union,  having  adopted  any  such  label,  symbol, 
trade-mark  or  private  stamp,  mav  renter  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  filing  a  aescnption  or  facsimile  thereof,  and  upon  payment 
of  one  dollar  receive  a  certificate  of  such  filing,  which  shall  be  competent  evidence  of 
such  registry,  in  all  proceedings  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  for  the  protection  of 
said  associations  or  unions,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  offender  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act:  Provided^  That  notice  of  the  intention  of  such  filing  shall  be  published 
for  three  weeks  in  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation  once  a  week:  Ana  frromded 
further^  That  no  label,  symbol,  trade-mark  or  private  stamp  shall  be  admitted  to 
registration  which  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  one  already  registered. 

edition  3.  Any  i)erson  or  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating,  or  using  or  displaying 
a  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp  of 
any  such  association  or  union;  or  of  usin^  any  original  or  bona  nde  trade-mark, 
label,  symbol  or  private  stamp,  after  the  license  or  authority  to  use  the  same  has 
been  rescinded  or  revoked  by  the  association  or  union  owning,  controlling  or  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  same;  and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  or  wrong- 
fully use  any  such  trade-mark,  label  or  symbol  or  private  stamp  of  such  association 
or  union,  by  placing  the  same  on  goods  and  wares  which  are  not  the  product  of 
members  of  such  association  or  union,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars 
and  not  more  than  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  a  term  not 
less  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  five  years,  or  lx)th,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Section  4.  In  addition  to  the  remedies  provided  by  this  act,  any  association  or  union 
having  registered  its  trade-mark,  label,  svmbol  or  private  stamp,  as  provided  by  this 
act,  may  proceed  before  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction  to  restrain  and 
enjoin  the  use,  manufecture,  display  or  sale  of  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  trade- 
mark, label,  symbol  or  private  stamp,  as  aforesaid,  or  the  continued  or  longer  use  of 
any  original  or  bona  fide  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp  by  any  person 
or  persons  who  may  have  secured  the  same  unauthorized  by  the  association  or  union 
to  which  it  belongs,  or  whose  right,  license  or  authority  to  use  the  same  has  been 
rescinded  or  revoked  by  the  association  or  union  owning  or  controlling  the  same  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  hereinbefore  provided:  And  provided ^  That  the  surrender  of  pos- 
session and  re-delivery  of  any  sucn  trade-mark,  label,  symbol  or  private  stamp  may 
be  decreed  in  equity,  and  enforced  as  like  decrees  are  now  enforced:  And  provided 
further,  That  this  amendatory  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  the  act  amended 
nereby,  as  to  any  offense  committed,  or  as  to  any  act  don«  or  any  penalty,  forfeiture 
or  punishment  incurred,  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  amendatory  act;  nor  shall 
this  amendatory  act  be  so  construed  as  to  in  any  way  whatever  effect  [affect]  any 
such  offense  or  act  so  committed  or  done,  or  any  penalty,  forfeiture  or  punishment 
so  incurred. 

Approved  the  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  163. — Employment  of  children. 

Sbction  1.  Any  person,  association,  agency  or  corporation  who  shall  take,  receive, 
hire,  employ,  use,  or  have  in  custody,  any  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or 
who  shall  endeavor  to  secure  by  advertisement  or  otherwise  any  such  minor  child 
for  the  vocation,  occupation,  calling,  service  or  purpose  of  taking  part  in  any  theat- 
rical performance,  or  athletic  exhibition,  or  of  singing,  or  of  playing  upon  musical 
instruments,  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  legally  appointe<l  guardians  of 
such  child  having  been  first  obtained,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  any  Justice  of  the  peace,  magistrate  or  court  of  record,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  And 
upon  second  conviction,  snail  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  more 
than  three  years. 

Approved  the  16th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 
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Act  No.  206. — Factory  inspection — Emploi/ment  of  women  and  children^  et^. 

Section  1.  No  minor  male  or  female,  or  adult  woman,  shall  be  employed  at  labor 
or  detained  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  work- 
shop, renovating  works  or  printmg  office,  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  hours  in 
any  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  hours  in  any  week. 

Hec.  2.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or 
printing  office  within  this  State. 

Sec.  §.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  indusrtr>% 
laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing  office  to  hire  or  employ  any  child 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  years,  without  there  is  first  provided  an*i 
placed  on  file  an  affidavit  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian  stating  the  age,  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  said  child.  If  said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such 
affidavit  shall  l)e  made  by  the  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the 
employer,  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  child  when  employment  ceases. 

Sec.  4.  All  persons  authorized  to  administer  oaths  must  examine  all  children  a^  to 
their  ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  After  a  careful  examination, 
if  a  child  is  found  unable  to  read  and  write  the  English  langua^,  or  has  not  attende<i 
school  as  required  by  law,  or  is  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  it  will  be  unlai^-ful  to  a 
issue  a  certificate;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  who  executes  certificates  charge 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  for  administering  the  oath  and  issuing  the  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  employing  men,  women  or  children, 
or  either,  in  anv  factory,  manufactunng  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop, 
renovating  works,  or  printing  office,  shall  post  and  keep  posted,  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  room  where  such  help  is  employed,  a  printed  notice,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such  persons;  and,  in  every 
room  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employea,  a  list  of  their  names 
with  their  age. 

Sec  6.  Every  person,  firm,  association,  individual,  partnership  or  corporation, 
employing  girls  or  adult  Avomen  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile 
industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or  printing  office  in  this  State,  shall 
provide  suitable  seats  for  tne  use  of  the  girls  and  women  so  employed,  and  shall 
permit  the  use  of  such  by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  a^ent  or  lessee  of  any  such  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  school,  building,  hospital,  laundry,  workshop, 
renovating  works  or  printing  office,  where  hoisting  shafts  or  well-holes  ai-e  used,  to 
cause  the  same  to  \)e  properly  and  substantially  enclosed  or  secured,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inspector  it  is  necessary,  to  protect  the  life  or  limbs  of  those  employed  in  such 
establishments.  It  shall  be  the  auty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  to  pro\ide,  or 
cause  to  be  provided,  such  proper  trap  or  automatic  gates  so  fastened  in  or  at  ail 
elevator-ways,  so  as  to  form  a  substantial  surface  when  closed,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  open  and  close  by  action  of  the  elevator  in  its  passage,  either  ascending  or 
descending. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  such  factory,  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office,  or  his 
agent,  superintendent,  or  otner  person  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  furnish  and  supply, 
or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  supplied,  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspector,  where  aan- 
gerous  machinery  is  in  use,  automatic  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  or  pulleys.  All  gearing  and  l)elting  shall  be 
provided  with  proper  safeguards.  And  no  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  And  no  minor,  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  shall  operate  or  otherwise  have  the  care  or  custody  of  an  elevator. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  superintendent  of  all  places  subject  to 
the  factory  laws,  to  report,  in  writing,  to  the  factory  inspector  all  accidents  or  seri- 
ous injury  done  to  any  person  in  their  employ,  within  twenty-four  hourp  after  the 
accident  occurs,  stating  as  fully  as  possible  the  cause  of  such  injury;  and  in  all  fatal 
and  serious  accidents,  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputy  may  subpoena  witnesses 
administer  oaths,  and  do  whatever  ma^  be  necessary  m  order  to  make  a  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  accident:  Provided^  howex^er,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  interfering  with  the  duties  of  coroners,  under 
existing  laws. 

Sec.  10.  A  suitable  and  proper  wash  and  dressing  room  and  water-closets  shall  l»e 
provided  for  males  and  females,  where  employe<i  in  factories  and  department  stores; 
and  the  water-closets,  wash  and  dressing  room  used  by  females  shall  not  adjoin  th<«e 
used  by  males,  but  shall  be  built  entirely  away  from  them,  and  shall  be  properly 
screened  and  ventilated,  and  at  all  time[s|  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

Sec.  11.  Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  lx»  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal,  in 
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any  manufacturing:  establishment  in  this  State.  The  factory  inspector,  his  assistant 
or  any  of  his  deputies,  shall  have  power  to  issue  permits  in  special  cases,  allowing  a 
shorter  mealtime  at  noon,  and  such  permit  must  oe  conspicuously  posted  in  the  main 
entrance  of  the  establishment;  and  such  permit  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the 
inspector  deems  necessary,  and  shall  only  De  given  where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 

Sec.  12.  If  the  factory  inspector  or  any  of  his  deputies  finds  that  the  heating, 
lighting^  ventilation,  or  sanitary  arrangement  of  any  mctory,  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile mdustry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  work,  or  printing  office  is  such  as 
to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  employed  therein,  or  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
employees  and  not  sufficiently  guarded;  or  that  the  vats,  pans  or  structures  filled 
witn  molten  metal  or  hot  liquid  are  not  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards  for  pre- 
venting accident  or  injury  to  those  employed  at  or  near  them;  or  if  the  means  of 
exit  in  case  of  panic  or  sudden  alarm  of  any  kind  are  not  sufficient,  or  in  accordance 
with  all  the  requirements  of  law,  he  shall  notify  the  proprietor  of  such  factory, 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works,  or 
printing  office  to  make  the  alterations  or  additions  necessary,  within  such  time  as 
said  alterations  can  be  made  with  proper  diligence  upon  the  part  of  such  proprietors. 

S^.  13.  The  factory  inspector  and  his  several  deputies  are  hereby  charged  with 
the  duty,  and  clothed  with  the  ix)wer,  of  inspecting  all  hotels,  school  buildings, 
seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  manufacturing  establishments,  mercantile  industries, 
laundries,  renovating  works,  printing  offices,  hospitals,  store-houses,  public  halls, 
and  places  of  amusement  and  workshops,  all  of  which  are  required  by  law  to  provide 
and  maintain  fire  escapes  and  appliances  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire;  and  to  com- 
pel the  owners  of  all  such  buildings,  who  have  not  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  existing  laws,  to  comply  therewith  and  provide  and  maintain  fire  escapes  and 
appUances  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire.  The  fire  escape  shall  be  erected  and 
located  by  order  of  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputy,  r^ardless  of  the  exemption 
granted  by  any  board  of  county  commissioners,  fire  marshals  or  other  authorities.. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  boilers,  used  for  the  gener- 

?^ting  of  steam  to  be  applied  to  machinery  in  all  industrial  institutions  subject  to 
actory  inspection,  to  furnish  from  time  to  time,  as  reauired  by  the  factory  depart- 
ment, reports,  or  other  evidence  from  competent  authority,-  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  l)oilers  used  for  the  generating  of  steam,  to  the  factory  inspector.  He  or  his 
deputies  or  other  agents  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  where  such  boiler  or  lx)iler8  are  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  same 
and  determining  their  safety;  and  if  any  such  boiler  or  boilers  shall  be  found  to  be 
in  a  dangerous  condition  and  liable  to  explode,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory 
inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies  to  notify  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  his  or  their 
agent,  or  engineer  in  charge,  of  such  dangerous  condition;  and  when  so  notified  by 
the  State  factory  inspector,  his  deputy  or  other  agents,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof  to  immediately  cea«e  the  use  of  said  boiler  or  boilers  until 
placed  in  safe  condition:  I^ovidedy  however ^  That  section  seven,  thirteen  and  four- 
teen shall  not  apply  to  municipalities  in  this  Commonwealth,  where,  under  the 
existing  law,  the  boiler  inspectors,  the  building  or  elevator  inspectors,  the  fire  mar- 
shal, or  other  officers  are  vested  with  like  authority. 

Sec.  15.  The  factory  inspector,  in  order  to  more  effectually  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  factory,  Imke-shop,  sweat-shop  and  fire-escape  laws,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  appoint  twenty -five  (25)  deputy  factory  inspectors,  five  of  whom  shall  be  women, 
at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year;  a  chief  clerk  for  the  department,  at  a 
salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  j^r  year;  an  assistant  clerk  and  stenographer,  at  a 
salary  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  per  year;  and  a  messenger,  at  a  salary  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year. 

Sec.  16.  The  traveling  exj^enses  of  each  of  said  deputies  shall  Ik?  approved  by  the 
inspector  and  audited  by  the  auditor  general,  before  payment. 

Sec.  17.  Said  factory  inspector  shall  have  power  to  divide  the  State  into  districts, 
and  to  assign  one  of  said  deputies  to  each  district,  and  may  transfer  any  of  the  dep- 
uties to  other  districts  in  case  the  best  interests  of  the  State  require  it.  The  inspector 
shall  have  the  power  of  removing  any  of  the  deputy  inspectors  at  any  time. 

Sec.  18.  An  office  shall  be  furnished  in  the  capitol,  which  shall  beset  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  factory  inspector.  The  factory  inspector  and  his  deputies  shall  have  the 
same  power  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  as  is  now  given  to  notaries  public  in 
cases,  where  persons  desire  to  verify  documents  connected  with  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  this  act. 

Sec.  19.  A  printed  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  by  the  inspector  to  each 
workroom  of  every  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  where  persons 
are  employed  who  are  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  employer  of  the  people  therein  to  post  and  keep  posted  said  printed  copy  of 
the  law  in  each  room. 

Sec.  20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  superintendent,  assistant,  or  person  in 
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charge  of  all  places  subject  to  factory  inspection,  to  furnish,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputy  the  necessary  information,  and  answer  all  ques- 
tions, pertaining  to  the  factory  inspection  laws  and  necessary  to  the  nrnVing  up  oi 
the  inspector's  report. 

Sec.  21.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  or  who  suffers 
any  child  or  female  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  snail  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars.  In  all  such  cases  the  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  infonnation  is  lodged,  and,  after  full 
hearing  of  parties  in  interest,  the  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  impose  the 
fine  herein  provided,  which  shall  be  final  unless  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  impo^tion  of  the  fine,  aa 
herein  provided. 

Sec.  22.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  212. — Mine  regulcttiona — Provision  for  cases  of  accidental  ir^ry. 

Section  1.  Within  six  (6)  months  after  the  passace  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  operate  any  anthracite  mine,  employing  ten  (10)  men  or  more,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  unless  said  mine  is  provided  with  a  suflScient  quantity  of  linseed  or 
olive  oil,  bandages,  linen,  splints,  woolen  and  waterproof  blankets.*  Said  articles 
shall  be  stored  in  a  room,  erected  at  a  convenient  place  in  the  mine,  which  room 
shall  not  be  less  than  eight  by  twelve  feet,  and  sufficiently  furnished,  lighted,  clean 
and  ventilated,  so  that  tnerein  medical  treatment  may  be  given  injured  employees  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  furnishings  shall  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  or  more 
persons,  in  a  reclining  and  sitting  posture. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  or  his  assistants,  in  ca%  of  injury 
to  any  employee  by  explosion  of  gas  or  powder,  or  by  any  cause  while  said  miners  are 
at  work  in  said  mines,  to  at  once  visit  the  scene  of  accident,  see  that  the  injured  Ib 
carefully  wrapped  in  woolen  blankets  and  removed  to  the  •* medical  room,'*  and  so 
treated  with  oils  or  other  remedies  as  will  add  to  the  comfort  and  care  of  the  patient. 
After  being  treated  with  all  the  skill  known  to  the  foreman  or  his  assistants,  the 
injured  person  shall  be  carefully  wrapped  up  and  sent  to  the  surface,  to  be  taken 
home  in  an  ambulance  or  to  the  mming  hospital,  as  may  be  desired,  without  expense 
to  the  injured  party. 

Sec.  3.  Where  accident  to  any  employee  involves  injury  to  limbs  or  causes  loss  of 
blood,  the  foreman  or  his  assistants  shall  see  that  the  bandages,  splints  and  linen 
shall  be  applied  where  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  blood  and  relieve  pain.  The 
foreman  shall,  in  all  cases,  see  that  the  injured  person  is  sent  to  the  surface  without 
delay.  He  shall  also  keep  a  book  showing  required  articles  on  hand,  name  of  per- 
sons'injured,  nature  of  injury,  treatment,  and  by  whom  treated  at  time  of  accident. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  visit  each  of  the  medical  rooms 
in  his  district  at  least  once  in  six  months;  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with;  examine 
records  of  the  medical  room.  He  shall  notify  the  county  coroner  of  any  neglect  or 
noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  operator,  which  mformation 
shall  be  regarded  as  e\adence  on  any  inquest  that  may  be  held  on  employees,  dying 
from  injuries  received  while  working  in  such  anthracite  mine. 

Sec.  6.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by 
any  section  of  this  act  by  the  parties  therein  required  to  perform  them  or  the  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  requirements  hereof,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  wherein  the 
misdemeanor  was  committed,  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
both,  at  the  aiscretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  For  any  injury  to  employees,  occasioned  by  any  violation  of  the  act,  or  any 
failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  oy  any  owners,  operators  or  superintendent  of 
any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  against 
said  owner  or  operator,  for  any  direct  injuries  he  may  have  sustained  thereby;  and 
in  case  of  loss  of  life,  limb  or  bodily  power,  by  reason  of  such  n^lect  or  failure  afore- 
said, a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  person,  widow  or  lineal  heirs,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  damages  for  the  injury  he  or  they  shall  have  sustained. 

Sec.  7.  The  term  "coal  mine,*'  as  herein  used,  includes  the  shafts,  slopes,  drifts  or 
inclined  planes,  connected  with  the  excavations  penetrating  coal  stratum  or  strata, 
which  excavations  are  ventilated  by  one  general  air  current,  or  dinsion  thereof,  and 
connected  by  one  general  system  of  mine  railroads,  over  which  coal  may  be  delivered 
to  one  or  more  parts  outside  the  mine.  The  tenn  "mine  foreman  "  means  the  person 
who  shall  have,  on  behalf  of  the  operators,  immediate  supervision  of  a  coal  mineL 
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The  term  "operator'*  means  any  firm,  cor|)oration  or  individual  operating  any  coal 
mine.  The  term  "anthracite  mme"  shall  include  any  coal  mine  not  now  included 
in  the  bituminous  boundaries. 

Sbc.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed,  and  all  local  laws  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  29th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  245. — Examination^  licengingy  etc.^  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  to  carry  on,  or  work  at  the  business  of,  plumbing  or  house  drain- 
age in  cities  of  the  second  class  of  this  Commonwealth,  until  a  certificate  or  license 
to  engage  in  or  work  at  said  business  shall  have  been  granted  said  persons  by  the 
director  of  the  department  of  public  safety  of  such  cities;  nor  until  they  have  regis- 
tered as  such  in  the  ofiice  of  the  board,  or  bureau,  of  health  of  said  cities.  , 

Sbc.  2.  All  and  every  person  or  persons,  engaged  or  engaging  in  the  business  or 
work  of  plumbing  and  house  drainage  in  said  cities,  shall  apply  in  wanting  to  the  said 
director  of  the  department  of  public  safety  for  such  certificate  or  license;  and  if,  after 
proper  examination  made  by  the  board  or  bureau  of  health  of  said  cities,  such  per- 
son or  persons  so  applying  shall  be  found  competent,  the  same  shall  be  certified  to 
the  director  of  said  department,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  a  certificate  or  license  to 
such  person  or  persons,  which  shall  entitle  him  or  them  to  carry  on  said  business,  or 
work  at  the  same.  A  register  of  all  such  applicants  and  the  license  or  certificates 
issued  shall  be  kept  in  said  department,  which  said  register  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all  persons  interested  therein.  The  director  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic safety  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners;  to  consist  of  the 
health  officer  or  superintendent  of  the  board,  or  bureau,  of  health,  one  plumbing 
inspector,  and  two  competent  plumbers  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  city  eovem- 
ment,  who  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  said  board  shall  make  all  reasonable  rules,  regulations  and  examinations,  which 
shall  be  approved  by  the  said  director.  An  examination  of  any  one  member  of  a 
firm  or  corporation,  or  of  the  superintendent  or  foreman  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient.  Said  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  or  engaging  in  the 
business  of  plumoing  or  house  drainage,  shall  pay  for  each  examination  the  sum  of 
five  dollars,  and  each  journeyman  or  person  engaged  in  the  work  shall  pay  the  sum' 
of  fifty  cents,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  for  the  use  of  said 
cities.  The  proper  officers  of  said  cities  are  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  plumbers 
acting  on  said  board  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day,  for  each  day  or  session  thus 
actually  employed.  The  license  or  certificate  granted  inder  the  provisions  of  this 
act  may  be  revoked  for  a  period  of  ninety  days,  by  the  director  of  the  department  of 
public  safety,  when  any  pMBrson  or  persons  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  for  any  other  reasonable  cause. 

Sec.  71.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  regarding  the  procuring  of  a  certificate  or  license  to  engage  in  or  work  at 
the  business  of  plumbin)^  or  house  drainage,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars,  nor  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  for  each  and  every  day  he  or  they  shall 
engage  in  or  work  at  said  ousiness  without  having  first  obtained  said  certificate  or 
license;  *  ♦  *  which  fines  shall  be  recoverable  before  any  alderman  or  police 
magistrate  in  said  cities,  by  summary  proceeding,  and  shall  be  sued  for  in  the  name 
of  said  cities,  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  thereof. 

Sbc.  72.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  sup- 
plied thereby,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  7th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  255. — Mine  regulations — Inspection. 

Section  1.  Article  two  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  connected  therewith,"  approved 
the  second  aay  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
[shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Article  II. — Inspectors  and  Inspection  Districts. 

Section  1.  The  counties  of  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  Northum- 
berland and  Columbia,  shall  be  divided  into  six  inspection  districts,  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  First  district — The  county  of  Luzerne.  Second  district — The  county  of 
Lackawanna.    Third  district — The  county  of  Carbon.    Fourth  district — The  county 
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of  Schuylkill.  Fifth  district — ^The  county  of  Northumberland.  Sixth  district — ^The 
county  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  inspector  of 
mines  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  term,  resignation,  removal  for  cause  or  from 
any  other  reason  whatever,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  I^ackawanna  County  shall 
appoint  an  examining  board  for  the  county  of  Lackawanna,  and  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  Luzerne  County  shall  appoint  an  examining  board  for  the  counties  of  Car- 
bon and  Luzerne,  and  the  judges  of  Schuylkill  County  shall  ap|>oint  an  examining 
board  for  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Northumberland  and  Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  board  of  examiners  shall  be  comix)sed  of  three  reputable  coal 
miners  in  actual  practice  and  two  reputable  mining  engineers,  all  of  whom  shall  l)e 
appointed  at  the  first  term  of  court  in  each  year,  to  hold  their  places  during  the 
year.  Any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  board  of  examiners  shall  be  filleil  by 
the  court  as  they  occur.  The  said  board  of  examiners  shall  be  permitted  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  clerk,  and  they,  together  with  the  clerk,  shall  each  receive  the  sum 
of  five  (5)  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  discharee 
of  their  duties  under  this  appointment,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  t»er  mile 
from  their  home  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  return,  by  the  nearest  practicaole  rail- 
way route. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  candidates  for  the  office  of  inspector  are  to  be  examined,  the 
said  examiner[8]  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  fact  in  not  more  than  five  newspapers 
published  in  the  inspection  district,  and  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meeting, 
si^cifying  the  time  and  place  where  such  meeting  shall  be  held.  The  said  examii.ers 
shall  he  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  at  least  four  of  them  shall 
sign  a  certificate,  setting  forth  the  fact  of  the  applicants  having  passed  a  successful 
examination,  and  who  have  answered  ninety  per  centum  of  the  questions;  the  names 
of  the  applicants,  the  questions  asked  and  answered  thereto,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  pubHshed  in  at  least  two  jmpers,  daily  or 
weekly,  and  shall  give  such  certificate  to  only  such  applicant  as  has  passed  the 
required  examination. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  board  of  examiners  shall  hold  at  least  one  such  examination  dur- 
ing each  year,  at  least  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  general  election,  in  the 
month  of  November  of  each  year. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  next  general  election  in  November,  the  qualified  voters  of  the  first 
'inspection  district  shall  elect  five  qualified  persons  to  act  as  mine  inspectors  of  this 
Commonwealth;  the  qualified  voters  of  the  second  inspection  district  shall  elect  four 
qualified  persons  to  act  as  mine  inspectors  of  this  Commonwealth;  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  third  inspectiqn  district  shall  elect  one  qualified  person  to  act  as  mine 
inspector  of  this  Commonwealth;  the  qualified  voters  of  the  fourth  inspection  dis- 
trict shall  elect  four  qualified  persons  to  act  as  mine  inspectors  of  this  Common- 
wealth; the  qualified  voters  of  tne  fifth  inspection  district  shall  elect  one  qualified 
person  to  act  as  mine  inspector  of  this  Commonwealth:  Provided,  That  the  present 
mine  inspectors  in  the  several  inspection  districts  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  for  Avhich  they  have  been  appointed,  and  the  number  of 
inspectors  to  be  elected  at  the  coming  election  shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of 
inspectors  now  regularly  appointed  and  serving  in  said  districts.  When  the  terms 
of  the  present  inspectors  shall  expire,  their  successors  shall  l)e  elected  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  ac*t.  At  the  said  first  election  under  this  act  in  Nove»n- 
ber,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two,  for  said  inspectors,  the  (qual- 
ified electors  of  the  first  insi>ection  district  shall  elect  two  inspectors;  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  second  inspection  district  shall  elect  two  inspectors;  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  fourth  inspection  district  shall  elect  two  inspectors;  the  qualified  elect- 
ors of  the  fifth  inspection  district  shall  elect  one  insi)ector,  and  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  sixth  inspection  district  shall  elect  one  inspector.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  or  any  of  the  present  inspectors,  who  hold  ofiice  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  qualified  electors  of  the  third 
inspection  district  shall  elect  one  inspector,  and  as  further  vacancies  are  caused  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  oi  the  present  inspectors,  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  several  inspection  districts  shall  elect  inspectors  to  take  their  places,  beginning 
with  the  first  inspection  district,  then  the  second  inspection  district,  third  inspection 
district,  fourth  inspection  district,  fifth  inspection  district,  and  sixth  inspection  dii»- 
trict,  until  each  inspection  district  has  its  full  quota  of  elected  inspectors  under  this 
act  Said  inspectors,  elected  under  this  act,  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  mines,  who  shall  assign  districts  to  the  several  inspectors  in  the 
respective  counties  in  which  they  are  elected. 

Sec.  8.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  mine  inspei^tor  shall  file  with  the  county  com- 
mi^ioners  a  certificate  from  the  rtiine  examining  lK)ard,  as  above  set  forth,  before 
*.heir  names  shall  be  allowed  to  go  ujMjn  the  Imllot  as  provided  by  the  county  com* 
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minsioners  for  the  general  election;  and  the  nanie  of  no  person  shall  be  places!  upon 
the  official  ballot  except  such  an  liaH  tiled  the  certificate  aa  herein  required;  and  no 
person  shall  be  (jualined  to  act  as  su(;h  mine  insix^ctor  unless  Fuch  certificate  has 
been  previously  filed  with  the  county  commissioners  of  his  county. 

Sec.  9.  The  person  so  elected  must  be  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  and  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  different  systems 
of  work  in  coal  mines,  and  he  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  board  of 
examiners  of  having  had  at  least  five  years  practical  exj^erience  in  anthracite  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania.  He  must  have  had  experience  in  coal  mines  where  noxious 
and  explosive  gases  are  evolved. 

Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation, 
before  an  officer  properly  qualified  to  administer  the  same,  that  he  will  perform  his 
duties  with  fidelity  and  impartiality;  whi  .n  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  prothonotary  of  the  county.  He  shall  provide  hunself  with  the  most 
modern  instruments  and  appliances  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  The  salary  of  each  of  the*8aid  inspectors  shall  be  three  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  which  salary,  together  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  CJommon wealth  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  general. 

Sec.  11.  Each  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  hold  said  office  for  a  term  of  three  years 
from  the  first  Monday  of  January  immediately  succeeding  his  election  to  said  office, 
and  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  Qualified. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  mines  and  mining  to  direct 
one  or  more  of  the  inspectors  who  shall  be  elected  under  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the 
dut)r  of  said  inspectors  to  obey  said  orders  of  the  said  chief  of  bureau  of  mines  and 
mining,  to  inspect  such  collieries  as  come  under  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amend- 
ment m  counties  not  mentioned  in  this  amendment  to  said  act,  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  is  required  by  law,  and  the  inspector  inspecting  said  collieries  shall 
make  and  include  in  his  return  a  diie  report  of  said  inspection. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  of  death,  resignation,  removal  from  office,  or  other  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  mine  inspector  before  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  office,  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  said  vacancy  occurs  shall 
appoint  a  duly  qualified  person  to  fill  said  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term.  Said 
appointee  to  be  one  of  the  persons  having  filed  with  the  county  commissioners  of 
said  county  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  examiners,  showing  he  passed  a  successful 
examination  before  the  said  board,  and  is  duly  qualified  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Sec.  14.  In  case  the  inspector  becomes  incapacitateil  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks,  it  shall  be  the  auty  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  from  which  said  inspector  was  elected  to  depu- 
tize some  competent  person,  recommended  by  the  borrd  of  examiners,  to  fill  the 
office  of  inspector  until  the  said  inspector  shall  be  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  oe  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the 
inspector  of  mines. 

Sec.  15.  Each  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is 
elected,  and  shall  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
shall  examine  all  the  collieries  in  his  district  at  least  once  every  two  mouths,  as  often 
in  addition  thereto  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  or  the  condition  of  the  mines  require. 
He  shall  see  that  every  necessary  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men and  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  observed  and  obeyed;  and  he  shall  |>er- 
sonally  visit  each  working  face,  and  see  that  the  air  current  is  carried  to  the  working 
faces  and  is  of  sufficient  quantity  or  volume  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the  places.  He 
shall  every  three  months  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  each  working  face  in  each 
colliery,  on  a  form  to  be  furnished  to  the  inspectors  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
mines  and  mining,  designating  the  gangway  in  which  the  working  is  situate<l,  and 
the  breast  number  of  said  working  and  their  condition  shall  be  tlesignated  by  the 
words  good,  fair,  or  bad,  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant;  and  the  said  report,  or 
a  duplicate,  shall  be  placed  in  a  weather  and  dust  proof  case,  with  a  glass  front;  said 
case  to  be  furnisheil  by  the  operator,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  mine 
oiHining,  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  so  that  the  workmen  have  easy  access  thereto.  He 
shall  certify  in  said  report  that  the  employees  are  hoisted  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  given  access  thereto  according  to  law;  he  shall  attend  every  inquest  held  oy  the 
coroner  or  his  deputy  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  in  or  about  the  collieries  in 
his  district;  he  snail  visit  the  scene  of  the  accident,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
examination  into  the  particulars  of  the  same,  wherever  loss  of  life  or  serious  perwjnal 
injury  occurs,  as  elsewhere  herein  provided  for,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  his 
proceedings  to  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  of  the  CJommonwealth  at  the  clost^'  of 
every  year,  enumerating  all  the  accidents  in  and  about  the  collieries  of  his  district, 
marking  in  tabular  form  those  accidents  causing  death  or  serious  personal  injury, 
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•  the  condition  of  the  workings  of  the  said  mines  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men therein  and  the  ventilation  thereof,  and  the  results  generally  shall  be  fally  0^ 
forth;  and  such  other  duties  as  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  required  by  law. 

Sec.  16.  The  nomination  and  election  of  said  mine  inspectors  shall  be  under  the 
general  election  Laws  of  this  Ck>mmon wealth. 

Sec.  17.  The  mine  inspector  shall  have  the  rieht,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty, 
to  enter,  inspect  and  examine  any  mine  or  colliery  in  the  territory  allotted  to  him 
and  the  workings  and  machinery  belonging  thereto,  at  all  reasonable  times,  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  but  not  so  as  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  working  of  the  colliery, 
and  f^hall  have  power  to  take  one  or  more  of  his  fellow  inspectors  into  or  around  any 
mine  or  colliery  in  the  territory  allotted  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  or 
examination. 

He  shall  also  have  the  right,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty,  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  such  mine  or  colliery  workinss,  machinerv,  ventilation,  drama^ 
method  of  lighting  or  using  lights,  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with 
or  relating  to,  as  well  as  to  make  suggestions  providing  for,  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  emploved  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to  make  inquiry  whether  the 
provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with. 

The  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  such  mine  or  colliery  is  hereby  required 
to  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection,  examination,  inquiry  and 
exit. 

The  inspector  shall  make  a  record  of  the  visit,  noting  the  time  and  material  circum- 
stances of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  18.  No  person  who  shall  act  or  practice  as  a  land  agent,  or  as  a  manager  or 
agent  of  any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  who  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  operating  any 
coal  mine  or  colliery,  shall  at  the  same  time  hold  the  office  of  inspector  of  mines 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  19.  Whenever  a  petition  signed  by  fifty  or  more  reputable  coal  miners,  or  by 
fifteen  or  more  reputable  coal  operators,  or  more,  or  both,  setting  forth  that  any 
inspector  of  mines  neslect[s]  his  duties,  or  is  incompetent,  or  is  guilty  of  malfeasance 
in  office,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  [of  the  county?]  from 
which  said  inspector  was  elected  to  issue  a  citation,  in  the  name  of  the  CJommon- 
wealth,  to  the  said  inspector  to  appear  at  not  less  than  five  dajrs'  iiotice,  on  a  day 
fixed,  before  said  court,  and  the  court  shall  then  proceed  to  inquire  into  and  investi- 
gate the  allegations  of  the  petitioners.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  said  inspector  is 
neglectful  of  iiis  duties,  or  is  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  any 
cause  that  existed  previous  to  his  election,  or  that  has  arisen  since  his  election,  or 
that  he  is  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  the  court  shall  declare  the  said  inspector 
removed  from  office  and  proceed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  cost  of  said  inveetigation 
shall  l)e  borne  by  the  removed  inspector;  but  if  tne  allegations  in  the  petition  are 
not  sustained,  the  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  this  Commonwealth  upon 
warrant  of  the  auditor  general,  or  by  the  petitioners  in  case  the  court  finds  that  there 
was  no  probable  ground  for  said  charge. 

Sec.  20.  The  maps  and  plans  of  the  mines  and  the  records  thereof,  together  with 
all  the  jmpers  relating  thereto,  shall  be  kept  by  the  inspector,  properly  ammged  and 
preserved,  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  territory  to  which  the  inspector  has  been 
allotted,  and  shall  be  transferred  by  him,  with  any  other  property  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  may  l)e  in  his  possession,  to  his  successor  in  office. 

Sec.  21.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  from  the  first  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two. 

Kcc.  22.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  8th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  290. — Payment  of  wages — Thxation  of  unredeemed  f*rnp. 

Section  1.  Every  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association  shall,  upon 
the  first  day  of  November  of  each  and  every  vear  make  a  report,  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation, to  the  auditor  general,  of  the  number  and  amount  of  all  orders,  checks, 
dividers,  coupons,  pass-Dooks,  and  all  other  books  and  papers,  representing  the 
amount,  in  part  or  whole,  of  the  wages  or  earnings  of  an  employee,  tnat  was  given, 
made  or  issued  by  him,  them  or  it  for  payment  of  labor,  and  not  redeemed  by  the 
said  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  giving,  making  or  issuing 
the  same,  by  paying  to  the  employee  or  a  member  of  his  family  the  full  face  value 
of  said  order,  check,  divider^  coupon,  pass-book,  or  other  paper,  representing  an 
amount  due  for  wages  or  earnings,  in  lawful  money  of  the  Unitea  Stat^,  within  (30) 
^ays  from  the  giving,  making  or  issuing  thereof;  the  honoring,  though,  of  said  order, 
eck,  divider,  coupon,  pass*book,  or  other  paper,  representing  an  amount  doe  for 
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wages  or  eamingB,  by  a  duly  chartered  bank,  by  the  payment  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  said  paper,  representing  an  amount  due  for 
wases  or  earnings,  is  a  payment,  and  he,  they  or  it  shall,  besides  other  requirements 
of  law,  pay  into  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  25  per  centum  on  the  face  value  of 
such  orders,  checks,  dividers,  coupons,  pass-books,  or  other  paper,  representing  an 
amount  due  for  wages  or  earnings,  not  redeemed  as  aforesaia ;  and  in  case  any  per- 
son, firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association  shall  neglect  or  "refuse  to  make 
report,  required  by  this  section,  to  the  auditor  general,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  December  of  each  and  every  year,  such  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association,  so  neglecting  or  refusing,  shall,  besides  other  requirements  of  law,  pay 
as  a  penalty  into  the  State  treasury  twenty-five  (25)  per  centum,  in  addition  to  the 
twenty-five  (25)  per  centum  tax  imposed  as  aforesaid  in  this  section,  on  the  face 
value  of  all  such  orders,  checks,  dividers^  coupon,  pass-books,  or  other  paper,  repre- 
senting an  amount  due  for  wages  or  earnings,  not  redeemed  by  paying  tne  employee 
or  a  member  of  his  family  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  wimin  said  thirty 
(30)  days,  by  the  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association  making, 

giving,  or  issuing  the  same;  the  honoring  of  papj^r,  representing  wages  or  earnings, 
y  a  Dank  is  a  sufficient  payment:  iVovtaed,  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  tools  ana 


ployer  and  occupied  by  the  employee:"  And  provided  further ^  That  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  moneys  paid  to  the  treasurers  of  the  employees  about  coal  mines,  who 
have  agreed  to  have  a  pro  rata  part  of  their  earnings  paid  by  the  operator  to  such 
treasurers,  who  are  to  pay  check-weighmen  or  check-measurers. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  24th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1901. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  809. — State  officers^  etc. 

Sbction  12.  Section  3  of  chapter  68  of  the  Greneral  i^ws  is  hereby  amende<l  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  two  factory  inspectors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman. 
The  factory  inspectors  in  office  at  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  continue  to  hold  their 
offices  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed. 
At  the  January  session  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  year  A.  D.  1903,  and  in  each 
third  year  thereafter,  the  governor^  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
appoint  two  persons  to  be  factory  inspectors  to  succeed  the  factory  inspectors  then 
in  office;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  fiirst  day  of 
February  in  the  third  year  after  their  appointment. 

Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  said  offices  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session 
shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  next  session  thereof,  when  he  shall,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  some  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  said  inspectors  shall  be  empowered  to  visit  and 
inspect,  at  all  reasonable  hours  and  as  often  as  practicable,  the  factories,  workshops, 
ana  other  establishments  in  the  State  employing  women  or  children,  and  shall  m^e 
a  report  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  January  session  in  each  year,  including  in 
said  report  the  names  of  the  factories,  the  number  of  such  hands  employed,  and  the 
number  of  hours  work  performed  each  week.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of 
the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  State.  The  said  inspect- 
ors shall  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.  In  case  of  any  conflict  of  authority  between  the  said  inspectors,  either  of 
them  may  apply  for  instructions  to  the  governor,  whose  decision  of  the  controversy, 
after  hearing  the  statement  of  each  inspector  and  making  such  further  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  13.  Section  1  of  chapter  70  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics  who  shall  per- 
form the  duties  enumerated  in  this  chapter  and  such  others  as  are  or  may  be  from 
time  to  time  provided  by  law.  The  person  holding  that  office  at  the  passage  of  this 
act  shah  continue  to  hold  the  same  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
appointed.    At  the  January  session  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  year  A.  D.  1901, 
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and  in  every  second  year  thereafter,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  some  pen*on  to  be  coninjissioner  of  industrial  statistics  to 
succeed  the  person  then  holding  such  office;  and  the  person  k)  appointed  shall  hold 
his  office  until  the  first  day  of  February  in  the  second  year  after  his  appointment. 
Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  said  office  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session  shall 
be  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  next  session  thereof,  when  he  shall,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  some  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  The  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics  shall  be  ex-officio 
superintendent  of  the  census  of  the  State  and  shall  perform  the  duties  prescribed  in 
chapter  sixty-nine,  and  in  addition  thereto  he  sliall  collect,  arrange,  tabulate,  and 
publish,  in  a  report  by  him  to  be  made  to  the  general  assembly  annuallv  in  January, 
the  facts  and  statistical  details  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  labor  and  business  in 
all  mechanical,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  other  industrial  business  of  the 
State,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  social,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes^  with  such  suegestions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  proper  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  andthe  bettering  of  their  advantages  for  intellectual 
and  moral  instruction,  together  with  such  other  information  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
useful  to  the  general  assembly  in  the  proper  performance  of  its  legislative  duties  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  in  regard  to  which  he  is  required  to  report. 
Passed  January  29,  1901. 

Chapter  841. — Exemption  from  execiUiorij  eU'. —  Wage». 

Section  1.  Clause  12  of  section  5  of  chapter  255  of  the  General  Laws  as  amended 
by  chapter  751  of  the  Public  Laws,  pasj^ed  May  4,  1900,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Clause  12.  The  salary  or  wages  due  or  payable  to  any  debtor  not  exc^eedinj?  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars,  except  when  the  cause  of  action  i8  for  necessaries  fumishetl 
the  defendant,  in  which  case  costs  shall  in  whole  or  in  part  or  not  all  be  allowetl  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  March  28, 1901. 

Chapter  921. — Fiwturies  and  worksftops — BUevuiors. 

Section  1.  Section  16  of  Chapter  108  of  the  General  Laws  shall  1^  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  16.  All  hoistway  and  elevator  openings  through  floors  where  there  is  no 
shaft  shall  be  protected  by  sufficient  railings,  gates,  trapdoors  or,  other  mechanical 
devices  equivalent  thereto,  and  the  same  shall  be  kept  closed  in  the  night  time  or 
when  not  in  use.  Every  passenger  elevator,  except  plunger-elevators,  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  some  safety  arrangement  to  prevent  falling,  and  every  past-enger  elevator 
shall  be  fitted  with  some  mechanical  device  to  prevent  the  elevator  car  from  being 
started  until  the  door  or  doors  opening  into  the  elevator  shaft  are  closed;  and  no 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  take  charge  of  or  operate  any  passenger 
elevator.  Every  person  usin^  or  operating  any  elevator  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  day  that  the  same  shall  be  so  used  or  operated. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  fkke  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1902, 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  November  22,  1901. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Act  No.  374. — Convict  Wtor — Chain  gangs. 

Section  1.  The  authorities  governing  any  city,  town  or  village  situated  in  countioe 
where  county  chain  gangs  do  not  exist,  if  they  see  fit  so  to  do,  may  establish  and 
operate  a  chain  gang  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  streets  of  such  city,  town  or  vil- 
lage, and  the  pubUc  roads  leading  into  such  city,  town  or  village. 
Sec.  2.  All  able-bodied  male  persons  convicted  before  the  court  of  magistrates  in 
unties  where  no  county  chain  gang  exists,  shall  be  sentenced  at^cording  to  law,  U) 
-k  upon  the  chain  gang  established  under  this  act,  by  the  city,  town  or  village 
^st  the  office  of  the  magistrate  sentencing  such  ])erson. 
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Sec.  3.  All  able-bodied  male  persons  convicted  before  the  court  of  general  seesionfi 
of  counties  not  having  county  chain  gangb',  who  are  sentenced  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  less,  shall  be  sentenced  to  work  upon  some  one  of  the  chain  gangs  established 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  If  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  county  which  has  not  already  estab- 
lished a  county  chain  gang,  should  hereafter  establish  a  county  chain  gang,  then  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  such  county.  And  if  after  the  passage  of  this  act  any  county 
should  abandon  the  county  chain  gang,  then  and  in  that  event  this  act  shall  imme- 
diately become  operative  and  of  full  force  and  effect  as  to  such  county  so  abandoning 
the  county  chain-gang  system. 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  19th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  378. — Convirt  labor  o7i  public  roads^  etc. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  superintendent  and  directors 
of  the  State  penitentiary  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  hire  out  to  such  of 
the  several  counties  of  this  State,  as  may  desire  them,  all  able-bodied  male  convicts 
to  hard  labor  in  said  institution  to  work  on  the  public  highways  or  the  sanitary 
drainage  in  said  counties  as  can  be  spared  from  the  State  &rms,  and  departments 
connected  with  the  State  penitentiary,  and  the  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in 
the  State  penitentiary  shall  not  be  hired  out  for  farming  purposes,  and  when  hired 
out  to  the  counties  as  aforesaid,  the  compensation  for  their  services  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  four  dollars  per  month,  with  board,  lodging,  clothing  and  medical  attend- 
ance: Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  contracts  now  in  force. 

Approved  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 

Act  No.  405. — RiglUa  and  remedies  of  employees  on  street  railways. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  every  employee  of  any  street 
railway  doing  business  in  this  State  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  an 
injury  suffered  by  any  person  from  the  acts  of  omission  of  said  corporations,  or  its 
employees,  as  are  provided  by  the  constitution  for  employees  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions. 

Approved  the  20th  day  of  February,  A.  I).  1901. 

Act  No.  432. — Payment  of  vxiges  in  scrip. 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation,  pei-son  or  firm  in  this  State 
to  issue,  pay  out  or  circulate  for  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor,  any  order,  check, 
memorandum,  token  or  evidence  of  indebtetlnet?s,  payable  in  whole  or  in  part  other- 
wise than  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  same  is  negotiable  and 
redeemable  at  its  face  value,  without  discount,  in  cash  or  in  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise or  supplies,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at  the  store  or  other  place  of  busi- 
ness of  such  firm,  person  or  corporation,  or  at  the  store  of  any  other  j>er8on  on  whom 
such  paper  may  be  drawn,  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  kept  for  sale,  sold 
or  exchanged,  and  the  person  who,  or  corporation,  firm  or  company,  which  may 
issue  any  such  order,  check,  memorandum,  token  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
shall,  upon  presentatitm  and  demand,  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  delivery 
thereof,  redeem  the  same  in  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  supplies  at  the  current 
cash  market  price  for  like  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  supplies,  or  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States,  as  may  l>e  demanded  by  the  holder  of  any  such  order,  mem- 
orandum, token  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness:  Provided,  That  if  said  corpora- 
tion, person  or  firm  engaged  as  specified  in  this  section  have  a  regular  pay  day  once 
in  every  thirty  days,  then  said  corporation,  jwrson  or  firm  shall  not  be  required  to 
redeem  such  token  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  in  cash  until  the  first  pay  day  after 
the  same  becomes  payable,  as  herein  provided,  and  such  token  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness  shall  be  presented  for  payment  in  cash  only  on  such  pay  days:  iVo- 
lided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  agricultural  contracts  or 
advances  made  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer  or  agent  of  any  corporation  or  any  person,  firm  or  company 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  or  mining  in  this  State,  who  by  themselves 
or  agent  shall  issue  or  circulate  in  payment  for  wages  of  labor  any  order,  check, 
memorandum,  token  or  evidence  of  indebtedness,  payable  in  whole  or  in  part  other- 
wise than  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  without  being  negotiable  and  pay- 
able at  the  option  of  the  holder  in  goodn,  wares,  merchandise,  supplies  or  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  as  required  by  section  1  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  fail  to 
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redeem  the  same  when  j^resented  for  payment  within  thirty  days  from  date  or 
delivery  thereof,  by  the  said  company  or  its  agent,  at  his  or  their  office  or  place  uf 
business,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  compel  or  attempt  to 
coerce  any  employee  of  any  such  corporation,  shall  forfeit  to  tne  employee  fifty 
dollars  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  approval  by  the  governor, 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1901. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1901.  ' 
Chaptrr  113 — Chapter  VII. 
■Employment  of  children. 

Section  3.  No  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  vears  of  age  shall  be  emjjloyed  in 
any  mine,  factory  or  workshop  or  mercantile  estabushment,  or,  except  by  his  parent 
or  guardian,  in  any  other  manner  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  m  the 
city,  town,  village  or  district,  are  in  session  unless  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
employing  him  shall  first  procure  a  certificate  from  the  sujserintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  city,  town  or  village,  if  one  be  employed,  otherwise  from  the  clerk  of  the 
school  board  or  board  of  education,  stating  that  such  child  has  attended  school  for 
the  period  of  twelve  weeks  during  the  year,  as  required  by  law,  or  has  been  excused 
from  attendance  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  article;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  superintendent  or  clerk  to  furnish  such  certificate  upon  application  of  the  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  such  child,  entitled  to  the  same.  Every 
owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment,  and  any  other  person  who  shall  employ  any  child  between  eiffht  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  offense  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  ($20)  dollars  and  costs. 

Approved  March  5,  1901. 

TENNESSEE. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 

Chapter  8. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  roads. 

Section  3.  *  *  *  It  is  hereby  declared  that  eight  hours  shall  (x>nstitute  a  day's 
work.    *    *    * 

Ch  A  PTER  34. — Employment  of  children — Age  limit. 

Section  1.  Chapter  159  of  the  Acts  of  1893,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  proprietor,  foreman,  owner  or  other  person  to 
employ  any  child  less  than  14  years  of  age  in  any  workshop,  factory  or  mine  in  this 
State;  that  unless  said  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  shall  know  the  age  of  the  child, 
it  shall  be  his  or  their  duty  to  rec|uire  the  parent  or  guardian  to  furnish  a  sworn 
statement  of  its  age,  and  any  swearing  falsely  to  such  by  the  parent  or  guardian  shall 
be  perjury  and  punishable  as  such. 

That  any  proprietor,  foreman  or  owner  emplo3ring  a  child  less  than  14  vears  of 
age  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  where  such  proprietor,  foreman 
or  owner  has  been  furnished  with  a  sworn  statement  of  guardian  or  parent,  that  the 
child  is  more  than  14  years  of  age,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  and  not  more  than  $250. 

That  the  grand  jury  shall  have  inquisitorial  powers  to  investigate  violations  of 
this  act,  and  that  judges  of  the  circuit  and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  shall  specially 
chaise  the  grand  jury  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  the  court  to  investigate  viola- 
tions of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
'Kjuiring  it. 
^assed  April  5,  1901.     Approved  April  10,  1901. 
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Chapter  37. — Afine  regvUations — Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  mine  foremen  and 

as9i8tant». 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful,  neither  shall  it  be  permitted  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  act  as  mine  foremen,  or  assistant  mine  foremen,  of  any  coal  mine  of  this  State 
unless  they  are  registered  as  a  holder  of  a  certificate  of  qualification  under  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  A  certificate  of  qualification  to  mine  foremen,  and  assistant  mine  foremen 
shall  be  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  every  applicant  who  may  be  reported 
by  the  examiners,  aaJiereinafter  provided,  as  havmg  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion and  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  at  least  five  (5)  years*  practical  experience  as 
a  miner,  and  of  good  conduct,  capability  and  sobriety.  The  certificates  shall  be  in 
manner  and  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  a  record  of  all 
certificates  issued  shall  be  kept  in  his  department 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  examination  of  candidates  for  such  certificates  a  board  of 
examiners  shall  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  mine 
inspector,  who  shall  act  as  ex-officio  and  be  chairman  of  said  board,  one  practical 
miner  and  one  ow^ner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  a  mine;  said  miner  and  owner, 
operator  or  superintendent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years. 

Meetings  of  said  board  may  be  held  at  any  time,  and  they  may  make  such  rules 
and  conduct  such  examinations  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  proper,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  examination.  Place  of  holding  such  examination  snail  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  center  of  the  mining  region  of  the  State.  Said  board  shall  report  their 
action  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  at  least  two  (2)  of  the  members  thereof  shall 
certify  to  the  qualification  of  each  candidate,  who  passes  such  examination.  The 
traveling  expenses  of  said  miner,  and  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  the  board, 
together  witn  four  dollars  for  each  day  they  are  actually  engaged  therein,  not  to 
exceed  twenty  (20)  days  in  all  during  the  two  years,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  said  board,  who  shall  act  without  extra  pay,  but  in 
no  case  can  said  members  draw  more  money  for  their  work  than  is  collected  as  fees 
and  paid  into  the  treasury  by  said  board. 

Sec.  4.  Said  certificates  shall  contain  the  fuU  name,  the  age  and  place  of  birth  of 
the  apt)licant,  as  also  the  length  and  nature  of  his  previous  service  in  or  about  the 
coal  mines,  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  a  record  in  his  department  of  all 
certificates  issued. 

Sec.  5.  Before  certificate,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  granted,  the  applicants  for  same 
shall  pay  to  the  board  of  examiners  the  following  sum  as  fee,  namely:  Two  dollars 
for  examination,  to  be  paid  before  examination;  one  dollar  for  registration  of  certifi- 
cate, and  one  dollar  for  certificate.  All  fees  so  collected  shall  be  paid  by  the  chair- 
men of  said  board,  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  No  mine  shall  be  operated  for  a  period  longer  than  thirty  (30)  days  with- 
out such  certified  mine  foreman.  The  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  after  the  said  thirty 
(30)  days,  during  whicth  the  said  mine  is  operated. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  a  certificate  the  secretary  of  state  may 
supply  a  copy  thereof  to  the  person  losing  same,  upon  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
fifty  cents;  Provided,  It  shall  oe  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary  that  the 
loss  has  actually  occurred. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  a  certificate,  or  know- 
ingly make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  statement  in  any  certificate,  under  this  act, 
or  in  any  official  copy  of  the  same,  or  shall  urge  others  to  do  so,  or  shall  utter  or 
use  any  such  forged  or  false  certificate  or  unofficial  copy  thereof,  or  shall  make, 
give,  utter,  produce,  or  make  use  of  any  false  declaration,  representation  or  state- 
ment in  any  such  certificate  or  copy  thereof,  or  any  document  containing  the  same, 
he,  or  they,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
nor  less  than  three  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  shall  act  as  mine  foreman,  or  assistant  mine  foreman,  for 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days,  without  being  the  holder  of  a  certificate,  as  herein 

{)rovided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not 
ess  than  fifty  dollars  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  1901, 
the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 
Passed  April  9,  1901.    Approved  April  20,  1901. 

Chapter  69. — Protection  of  street  railway  employees — Inclosed  platforms. 

Section  1.  Street  car  companies  operating  street  cars  by  electricity,  by  cable,  by 
horse  power,  or  by  any  other  motive  power  requiring  the  operator  to  be  on  the  front  of 
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the  car  and  outside  the  main  body  thereof,  shall  equip  all  cars  with  veetibules,  so  as  to 
protect  employees  from  wind  and  rain:  Providedy  That  this  act  shall  not  include  the 
closing  of  the  sides  of  the  cars:  And^  provided  further,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
cars  operated  from  the  fifteenth  of  March  to  the  first  of  November. 

Sec.  2.  Street  car  companies  which  fail  to  observe  and  comply  with  provisions  of 
the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sbc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  April  20,  1901.     Approvetl  April  22,  1901. 

Chapter  92. — Mine  regulations — In^yection,  etc.y  of  oil. 

Section  1.  Only  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  or  other  oil  as  free  from  smoke 
as  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and  not  the  product  or  by-product  of  roein,  and 
whirn  shall,  on  inspection,  comply  with  the  following  test,  snail  be  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  in  tne  mines  of  the  State:  All  such  oils  must  be  tested  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  must  not  exceed  24  de^rrees  Tagliabue. 
The  test  of  the  oil  must  be  made  in  a  glass  jar  one  and  five-tenth  mchee  in  depth. 
If  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  below  45  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  temperature  it  must  be 
heated  until  it  reaches  about  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  should  the  oil  be  above  45 
degrees  and  below  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  must  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when,  after  being  well  shaken,  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  before  finally  being  tested.  In 
testing  the  gravity  of  the  oil,  the  Tagliabue  hydrometer  must  be,  when  possible,  read 
from  below,  and  the  last  line  which  appears  under  the  surface  of  the  oil  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  reading.  In  case  the  oil  under  test  should  be  opaque  or  turbid, 
one-half  of  the  capillary  attraction  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  reading. 
Where  the  oil  is  tested  under  difficult  circumstances,  an  allowance  of  one-half  degree 
may  be  made  for  possible  error  in  parallax,  before  condeming  the  oil,  for  use  in  the 
mine. 

All  oil  sold  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes?  in  the  coal  mines  of  this  State 
shall  be  contained  in  barrels  or  packages  branded  conspicuously  with  the  name  of 
the  dealer,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil,  and  the  date  oi  the  shipment. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  which  ships  anv  oil  contained 
in  any  barrel  or  barrels,  package  or  packages,  which  are  not  branded  as  pre8cril>ed 
in  section  1,  said  oil  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  coal  or  other  mines;  and  any 
person  or  persons,  firms  or  corporations  which  sell  any  oil  other  than  that  prescribed 
in  section  1,  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  coal  mines;  and  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  having  in  charge  the  operation  or  running  of  any  coal  mine,  under  his 
oi*  its  charge,  uses  or  permits  the  use  of  any  oil  other  than  that  prescribed  in  section 
1,  and  any  miner  or  mine  employee  who  uses,  with  a  knowled^  of  its  character,  in 
any  coal  mine  in  this  State,  any  other  oil  than  that  prescribed  in  section  1,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  shall  Ix)  fined  for  each  offense  not  lees 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  mine  inspector,  in  person,  or  by  some 
person  designated  by  him,  to  inspect  oils  beinj^  used  by  mines  to  determine  if  the  grade 
18  of  the  standard  described  in  section  1  of  this  act;  said  inspection  to  be  ma<le  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  coal  mine  inspector,  or  person  designated  oy  him.  Should  he  find 
the  grade  of  oil  uned  below  the  grade  fixed  in  this  act,  he  shall  notify  the  owner, 
agent  or  operator  of  the  mine,  and  also  notify  the  miners  using  the  oil  that  the 
quality  is  inferior,  and  if  change  is  not  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  shall  notify 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  located,  giving  him  ail 
the  facts,  and  the  prosecuting  attx)mey  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  three  months  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  January  31,  1901.     Approved  February  5,  1901. 

Chapter  104. — Decefttion,  unlawful  force,  etc.,  iji  procuring  employees. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  company,  corporation, 
society,  association  or  organization  of  any  kind  doing  business  in  this  State  by  him- 
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self,  themselves,  his,  its  or  their  agents  or  attorneys,  to  induce[,]  influence,  persuade 
or  engage  workmen  to  change  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State,  or  to  bring 
workmen  of  any  claes  or  calling  into  this  State  to  work  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
labor  in  this  State  through  or  oy  means  of  false  or  deceptive  representations,  false 
advertising  or  false  pretenses,  concerning  the  kind  and  character  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  or  amount  ana  character  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  such  work,  or  the 
sanitary  or  other  conditions  of  the  employment,  or  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  a  strike,  or  other  trouble  pending  between  employer  or  employees,  at  the  time  of 
or  prior  to  such  engagement.  Failure  to  state  m  any  advertisement,  proposal  or 
contract  for  the  employment  of  workmen  that  there  is  a  strike,  lockout  or  other 
labor  troubles  at  the  place  of  the  proposed  employment,  when  in  fact  such  strike, 
lockout  or  other  labor  troubles  then  actually  exist  at  such  place,  shall  be  deemed  as 
false  advertisement  and  misrepresentation  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Set.  2.  Any  person,  persons,  company,  corporation,  society,  association  or  organi- 
zation of  any  kind,  doing  business  m  this  State,  as  well  as  his,  their  or  its  agents, 
attorneys,  servants,  or  a^ociates,  found  guilty  of  violating  section  1  of  this  act,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  where  the  defendant  or  defendants  is  or  are  a  natural 
person  or  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  this  or  another  State,  hire,  aid,  abet 
or  assist  in  hiring,  through  agencies  or  otherwise,  persons  to  guard  with  arms  or 
deadly  weapons  of  any  kind  for  any  such  purpose  without  a  permit  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  shall  be  guihy  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  five  years; 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  any  person,  persons,  or  company,  corporation,  society,  association  or  organi- 
zation in  guarding  or  protecting  their  private  property  or  private  interests,  as  is  now 
provided  T>y  law;  but  this  act  shall  be  construed  only  to  apply  in  cases  where  work- 
men are  brought  into  this  State,  or  induced  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  this 
State  by  any  false  pretenses,  false  advertising  or  deceptive  representations,  or  brought 
into  this  State  unaer  arms,  or  removed  from  one  place  to  another  in  this  State  under 
arms. 

Sec.  4.  Any  workman  of  this  State,  or  any  workman  of  another  who  has  or  shall 
be  influenced,  induced  or  persuaded,  to  engage  with  any  persons  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act,  through  or  by  means  of  any  of  the  things  therein  prohibited,  each 
of  such  workmen  shall  have  a  right  of  action  for  recovery  of  all  damages  that  each 
such  workman  has  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  false  or  deceptive  representations, 
false  a<lvertising  and  false  pretenses  used  to  induce  him  to  change  his  place  of  employ- 
ment, against  any  person  or  persons,  corporations,  companies  or  associations,  directly 
or  indirectly,  causing?  such  damages,  and  in  addition  to  all  actual  damages  such  work- 
men may  have  sustained,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
as  the  court  shall  fix,  to  be  taxed  as  costs  in  any  judgment  recovered. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  March  12,  1901.     Approved  March  20,  1901. 

Chapter  172. — Mine  regulations — Ezaminationy  licensing ,  etc.,  of  mine  foremen  and 

assistants. 

Section  1.  The  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  this  State  [eti*.]'*,  passed  April  9, 1901, 
and  approved  20th  day  of  April,  1901,  is  hereby  amenaed  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
section  3  the  following:  The  said  board  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  grant  certifi- 
cates of  two  classes,  namely:  certificates  of  one  class,  to  be  known  as  class  *'A*',  to 
persons  who  have  had  experience  in  mines,  generating -gases,  or  other  explosive  sul)- 
stances,  and  who  shall  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  mine 
foremen,  and  assistant  mine  foremen  in  such  mines;  the  other  class  to  be  known  as 
class  **B",  to  persons  who  shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  act  as 
foremen  and  assistant  foremen  in  mines,  not  generating  explosive  gases,  or  other 
explosive  substances. 

Sec.  2.  Said  act  hereby  amended  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  **  September 
1st**  in  the  last  or  enacting  clause  of  said  act,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "October 
Ist,**  so  that  said  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  after  Octol)er  1,  1901. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare 
requiring  it. 

Passed  April  22,  1901.     Approve<l  April  22,  1901. 
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ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  99. — BldckUMing. 

Section  1.  No  corporation  [,]  company,  or  individual  shall  blacklist  or  publish, 
or  caused  [cause]  to  be  blacklisted  or  published,  any  employee,  mechanic,  or  laborer 
dischai^ed  by  such  corporation,  company  or  individual  with  the  intent  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic  or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or 
securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other  corporation,  company  or 
individual. 

Sec.  2.  If  anv  officer  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  company  or  individual,  or  other 
person,  shall  blacklist  or  publish  or  cause  to  be  black hsted  or  published  anjr 
employee,  mechanic  or  laborer  discharged  by  such  corporation,  company  or  indi- 
vidual, with  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  employee,  mechanic 
or  laborer  from  engaging  in  or  securing  similar  or  other  employment  from  any  other 
corporation,  company  or  individual,  or  shall  in  any  manner  conspire  or  contrive  by 
correspondence  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  such  discharged  employee  from  procuring 
employment,  he  shall  be  deem^  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days  or 
both. 

Sec.  3.  But  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  corporation,  company 
or  individual,  from  giving  in  writing,  on  application  from  such  dischai^^ed  employee, 
or  any  corporation,  company  or  individual  who  may  desire  to  employ  such  discharg^ 
employee,  a  truthrul  statement  of  the  reason  for  such  discharge;  Provided^  That  said 
written  cause  of  discharge,  when  so  made  by  such  person,  agent,  company  or  cor- 
poration, shall  never  be  used  as  the  cause  for  an  action  for  libel,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  against  the  person,  a^nt  [,]  company  or  corporation  so  furnishing  same. 

Sec.  4.  He  is  guilty  of  blacklisting  who  places,  or  causes  to  be  placed,  the  name  of 
any  discharged  employee,  or  any  employee  who  has  voluntarily  left  the  service  of 
any  individual,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  on  any  book  or  list,  or  publishes  it 
in  any  newspaper,  periodical  [,]  letter  or  circular,  with  the  intent  to  prevent  said 
employee  from  securing  employment  of  any  kind  with  any  other  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration or  company,  either  m  a  public  or  private  capacity. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  17,  1901. 

Chapter  112. — Payment  of  wages  in  scrip. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  association  of  per- 
sons, corporation,  or  agent  of  either,  to  issue  any  ticket,  check  or  writing  obligatory, 
to  any  servant  or  employee  for  labor  redeemable  or  payable  only  in  goods  or  mer- 
chanaise,  and  all  such  tickets,  checks  or  writing  obligatory  so  issued,  sfiall  be  redeem- 
able and  payable  in  current  funds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  goods  or 
merchanaise  at  the  option  of  the  holder  thereof.  And  any  contract  or  agreement  to 
take  aind  receive  such  tickets,  checks  or  writing  obligatory,  redeemable  only  in  goods 
or  merchandise  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  as  against  public  policy;  Provided,  That 
this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  having  a  monthly  pay-day, 
and  whose  employees  or  laborers  are  paid  regularly  once  a  month  in  current  funds 
of  the  United  States,  and  whose  checks,  coupons  and  writings  obligatory  payable  in 
merchandise  only,  are  issued  at  the  instance  and  request  of  such  laborers  or  employees 
made  during  the  current  month  and  before  said  monthly  pay  day.  This  act  shall  not 
apply  to  merchants  who  issue  coupon  books  to  tenants  working'on  farms. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  the  agent  or  [of?]  any  person,  firm,  association  of  persons 
or  corporation,  who  shall  violate  any  provisions  in  the  foregoing  section  snail  be 
deemea  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Sec.  3.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  law  now  which  protects  laborers  from  the  impo- 
sition of  their  employees  [employers]  by  the  evils  herein  sought  to  be  remedied, 
creates  an  emergency  and  an  imperative  public  necessity  that  the  constitutional  rule 
requiring  bills  to  be  read  on  three  several  days  be  suspended  and  that  this  act  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

Approved  April  18,  1901. 
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Chapter  114. — Convict  labor  on  ptiblic  roads. 

Section  3.  The  commiesioners  court  shall  require  all  male  county  convicts,  not 
otherwise  employed,  to  labor  on  the  public  roads,  under  such  regulations  as  they 
may  prescribe,  and  each  convict  so  worked  shall  receive  a  credit  of  fifty  cents  on 
his  fine  first  and  then  on  the  costs,  for  each  day  he  may  labor.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Approved  April  18,  1901. 

WASHINGTON. 

ACTS  OF  1901. 
Chapter  61. — Examination,  licensing ,  etc,j  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  now,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  engaged 
in,  or  working  at  the  business  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  this  State,  either  as  a 
master  or  employing  plumber  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  shall  first  secure  a  license 
therefor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing, 
either  as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  in  any  city 
of  the  first  class,  shall  apply  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  or  other  ofllcer 
having  jurisdiction  in  tne  locality  where  he  intends  to  engage  in  or  work  at  such 
business,  and  shall  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  board  of 
examiners  hereinafter  provided  for,  to  whom  such  application  shall  be  referred^  be 
examined  as  to  his  quanfications  for  such  business.  In  case  of  a  firm  or  corporation, 
the  examination  or  licensing  of  any  one  member  of  such  firm  or  the  manager  of  such 
corporation  shall  satisfy  the  reauirements  of  this  act:  Provided ,  however.  That  actual 
work  of  plumbing  may  be  performed  only  by  persons  qualified  and  licensed  as  in 
this  act  provided:  Provided,  That  it  shall  not  oe  necessary  for  any  person  to  have 
a  license  to  make  connections  with  city  water  mains  or  make  water  connections  not 
connecting  with  sewers;  the  approval  of  the  work  by  the  city  water  inspector,  or 
other  oflScer  designated  in  the  city,  shall  be  sufllcient  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  snail  be  in  every  city  of  the  first  class,  having  a  system  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  nealth,  the  inspector  of  plumbing  of  said  city,  if  any  there  be,  and  three  members 
who  shall  be  practical  plumbers  (two  shall  be  master  plumben*,  one  shall  be  a  jour- 
neyman plumber);  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  and  the  inspector  of  plumb- 
ing shall  be  members,  ex  officio,  of  said  board  and  serve  without  compensation:  Pro- 
viaed.  That  in  localities  where  the  required  number  of  plumbers  can  not  be  secured, 
such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  reputable  physicians.  Said 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  tne  board  of  health;  if  there  be  no  bloard  of  health 
or  health  oflScer  of  said  city,  the  mayor  of  said  city  shall,  within  three  months  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  said  board  of  examiners,  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  said  appointment  to  date  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1901,  and  thereafter 
annually,  and  said  appointed  members  of  such  board  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tioij:  l^oiidedy  That  if  in  any  such  city  there  is  no  inspector  of  plumbing,  said  board 
of  health  shall  appoint  a  fourth  member  of  said  board  of  examiners,  who  shall  be  a 
practical  plumber,  and  whose  term  of  oflBce  shall  be  the  same  as  heretofore  provided 
for  said  three  members. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  appointment  of 
said  members,  meet  and  organize  by  the  selection  of  a  chairman,  and  shall  designate 
the  time  and  place  for  the  examination  of  applicants  desiring  to  engage  in  or  at  tho 
business  of  plumbing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Said  board  shall 
examine  said  applicants  as  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  plumbing,  house  drain- 
age and  plumbing  ventilation,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  competency  of  the  applicant, 
shall  so  certify  to  the  board  of  health.  Such  board  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  to 
Huch  applicant,  authorizing  him  to  engage  in  or  at  the  business  of  plumbing,  either 
as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber.  The  fee  for  a 
license  for  a  master  or  employing  plumber  shall  be  five  dollars;  for  journeyman 
plumber  shall  be  one  dollar.  Staid  license  shall  be  valid  and  have  force  in  district 
where  issued,  and  shall  be  renewed  annually  upon  payment  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  a  nne  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  nor  less  tnan  five 
dollars,  for  eacn  and  every  violation  thereof.  The  license  of  any  master  or  journey- 
man plumber  may  be  at  any  time  revoked  for  incompetency,  dereliction  of  duty,  or 
other  sufficient  causes,  after  a  full  and  feir  hearing  by  a  majority  of  the  examining 
board;  but  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  said  examining  board  to  the  State  board 
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of  health,  and  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  examining  board  provided  in  section 
three  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  All  money  derived  from  the  licenses  issued  to  applicants  shall  go  to  defray 
the  expense  of  holding  such  examinations  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the 
board  of  health  at  place  where  examination  was  held. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  8,  1901. 

Chapter  67. — Examinaiimi,  Ivcermng^  etc^  ofhorseshoers. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  practice  horseshoeinff  either  as  a  master  horseshoer  or 
as  a  journeyman  norseshoer  for  hire  in  any  city  of  first,  second  and  third  class  in  this 
State,  unless  he  has  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  of  the  citv  in  which  he  practices:  Provided, 
however  J  That  any  person  who  has  duly  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  legislature  of  this  State,  entitled  "An  act  requiring  horsesnoers  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination and  providing  for  a  board  of  examiners,*'  approved  March  13, 1899,  need  not 
again  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  clerk  of  each  city  of  first,  secpnd  and  third  class  in  this  State,  shall 
kieep  a  book  in  his  office  to  be  known  as  a  master's  and  journeyman  horseshoer's 
register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names  of  all  master  and  journeymen  horse- 
shoers  entitled  to  continue  the  practice  of  horseshoeing  in  such  city. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  is  practicing  as  a 
master  or  journeyman  horeeshoer  in  any  city  of  the  second  or  third  class  m  this 
State,  may  roister  within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  after  making 
and  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  city- in  which  he  practices,  an  affidavit  stating  that  he 
was  practicing  horseshoeing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  such  re^ster 
shall  exempt  nim  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  requiring  an  examination.  No  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  roister  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer  without  pre- 
senting a  certificate  of  satisfactory  examination  from  the  horseshoers'  boara  of 
examiners,  from  the  city  in  which  he  desires  to  practice,  as  provided  for  in  section 
five  of  this  act,  and  whose  qualification  and  examination  shall  be  that  he  has  served 
an  apprenticeship  at  horseshoeing  at  least  three  years:  Provided^  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  person  who  has  made  application  for 
examination,  to  practice  horseshoeing  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  person  who 
has  passed  such  examination,  while  the  board  of  examiners  is  acting  upon  or  defer- 
ring upon  such  application. 

Skc.  4.  In  every  city  affected  by  this  act,  there  shall  be  appointed  a  board  of 
examiners  consisting  of  one  veterinary  and  two  master  horseshoers  and  two  jour- 
neyman horeeshoers  which  shall  be  called  **  horseshoers  board  of  examiners,**  who 
shall  be  residents  of  such  city,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  shall  have  a  power  to  fix  a  standard  of  examinations  to  te»t  the 
qualifications  of  applicants.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  such  citv,  and  the  term  of  office  shall  be  five  (5)  years,  except  that  the 
members  of  said  board  first  appointed  shall  hold  office  ifor  the  term  of  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  ^\e  years,  as  designated  by  the  mayor  and  until  their  successors  shall 
be  duly  appointed.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  have  a  regular  place  of  meeting 
and  shall  nold  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  examining  applicants  desiring  to  practice 
horseshoeing  as  master  or  journeyman  horseshoers  in  each  city  affected  by  this  act, 
not  later  than  three  days  after  applications  have  been  presented  to  them,  and  shall 
grant  a  certificate  to  any  person  showing  himself  qualified  to  prac^tice,  and  the  board 
shall  receive  as  compensation  a  fee  not  exceeiling  ten  ($10)  dollars  from  each  person 
examined.     Three  members  of  said  board  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  Every  applicant  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  provisionsof  sections  four 
and  five  of  this  at^t,  shall  be  admitted  to  register  and  shall  pay  the  city  treasurer  of 
the  city  in  whicli  he  desires  to  register  the  sum  of  fifty  (50)  cents,  which  shall  be 
received  as  full  compensation  for  such  registration. 

Sec\  6.  Any  person  Who  shall  present  to  the  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  registration 
any  certificate  which  has  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  shall  m  any  wise  knowingly 
violate  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  ($10)  or  more  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  or  more  than  thirty  (30) 
days,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  7.  An  act  requiring  horseshoers  to  pass  examinations  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Washington  and  approved  by  the  governor  March  13,  1899, 
entitled  ''An  act  requiring  horseshoers  to  pass  an  examination  and  providing  for  a 
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board  of  exuninera,"  is  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  Sach  receal  shall  not  effect 
[affect]  any  rights  existing  onder  said  act  nor  proceedings  pending  thereunder. 
Approved  by  the  governor,  March  11,  1901. 

Chaptbr  68. — Employment  of  women — Hours  of  labor — Seats. 

Sbction  1.  No  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  mechanical  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, laundry,  hotel,  or  restaurant  m  this  State  more  than  ten  hours  during  any 
day.  The  hours  of  work  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  employment  of  females 
at  any  time  so  that  they  shall  not  work  more  than  ten  hours  during  the  twenty-four. 

Sbc.  2.  Every  employer  in  establishments  where  females  are  employed  shall  pro- 
vide suitable  seats  for  them  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they 
are  not  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  employer,  overseer,  superintendent,  or  other  agent  of  any  such 
employer  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  for  each  offense  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  11,  1901. 

Chapter  74. — Bureau  of  Labor, 

Section  1.  A  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor;  he, 
together  with  the  inspector  of  coal  mines,  shall  constitute  a  bureau  of  labor.  On  the 
fir^  Monday  in  April,  in  1897,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  the  governor  shall 
appoint  a  smtable  person  to  act  as  commissioner  of  labor,  and  as  factory,  mill  and 
railroad  inspector  who  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer  and  employees  of  the  said  bureau  to 
cause  to  be  enforced  all  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  childrenj  minors  and 
women,  all  laws  established  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  lives  and  limbs  of  oper- 
ators in  workshops,  factories,  mills  and  mines,  on  railroads  and  other  places,  and 
all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes,  and  declaim  it  a  misde- 
meanor on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment  the 
surrender  of  any  rights  or  citizenship,  laws  reeulating  and  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  similar  laws  now  in  force  or  hereaf- 
ter to  be  enacted.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  bureau 
to  collect,  assort,  arrange  and  present  in  biennial  reports  to  the  legislature,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  January,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of 
labor  in  the  State;  to  the  subjects  of  corporations,  strikes  or  other  labor  difficulties; 
to  trade  unions  and  other  labor  organizations  and  their  effect  upon  labor  and  capital; 
and  to  such  other  matters  relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational, 
moral  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  respective  industries  of  the  State  as  the  bureau  may  be  able  to  gather.  In  its 
biennial  report  the  bureau  shall  also  give  account  of  all  proceedings  of  its  officers  and 
employees  which  have  been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of 
any  other  acts  herein  referred  to,  including  a  statement  of  all  violations  of  law  which 
have  been  observed,  and  the  proceedings  under  the  same,  and  shall  join  with  such 
accounts  and  such  remarks,  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  commissioner 
may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  oe  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator  or  manager  of  every 
factory,  workshop,  mill,  mine  or  other  establishment  where  labor  is  employed,  to 
make  to  the  bureau,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  said  bureau,  such  reports  and  returns 
as  the  said  bureau  may  require,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  such  labor  statistics  as 
are  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the  owner  or  business  manager  shall  make  such  reports 
and  returns  within  the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  same.  In  the  reports  of  said  bureau  no  use  shall 
be  made  of  the  names  of  individuals,  fimas  or  corporations  supplying  the  information 
called  for  by  this  section,  such  information  being  deemed  confidential,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  disclosing  personal  affairs,  and  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  said 
bureau  violating  this  provision  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  being  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  snail  have  the  power  to  issue  sub- 
poenas, administer  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  duties 
herein  required  by  such  bureau,  such  testimony  to  be  taken  in  some  suitable  place  in 
the  [vicinity]  to  which  testimony  is  applicable.     Witnesses  eubpcenaed  and  testify- 
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ing  before  any  officer  of  the  said  bureau  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  before 
a  superior  court,  such  payment  to  be  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  bureau. 
Any  person  duly  subpoenaed  under  provisions  of  this  section  [who]  shall  wiUfullv 
n^lect  or  refuse  to  attend  or  testify  at  the  time  and  place  named  in  the  subpoena,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  or 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding 
thirty  days. 

Sec.  6.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  coal  mine  inspector  or  any  employee  of 
the  bureau  of  labor,  shall  have  power  to  enter  any  factory,  mill,  mine,  office,  work- 
shop or  public  or  private  works  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  facte  and 
stetistics  such  as  are  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  to  examine  inte  the  methods  of 
protection  from  danger  to  employees,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  in  and  around 
such  buildings  and  places  and  make  a  record  thereof,  and  any  owner  or  occupant  of 
said  factory,  mill,  mine,  office  or  workshop  or  public  or  private  works,  or  his  agent 
or  agents,  who  shall  refuse  to  allow  an  inspector  or  employee  of  the  said  bureau  to 
enter,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  6.  No  report  or  return  made  to  the  said  bureau  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  no  schedule,  record  or  document  gathered  or  returned  by  the 
commissioner  or  inspector,  thereof,  such  rei>orte,  schedules  and  documents  being 
declared  public  documents.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years  above 
referred  to  in  this  section,  all  records,  schedules  and  papers  accumulating  in  the  said 
bureau  that  may  be  considered  of  no  value  by  the  commissioner  may  be  destroyed: 
Provided,  The  authority  of  the  governor  be  first  obtained  for  such  destruction. 

Sec.  7.  The  biennial  reports  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  provided  for  by  section  2  of 
this  act,  shall  be  printed  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  the 
reports  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  State:  ProtndM,  That  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  report  shall  be  distributed,  as  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner 
may  deem  best.  The  blanks  and  other  stationer}'  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State,  and  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  printing  fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  The  salary  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  l)e 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,800)  per  annum,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  his  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  ana  incidental  expenses. 

Sec.  9.  All  the  powers  and  duties  heretofore  exercised  by  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  the  factory,  mill,  and  railway  inspector  are  hereby  devolved  on 
the  commissioner  of  labor.  * 

Sec.  10.  The  act  approved  March  3, 1897,  being  Chapter  XXIX,  is  hereby  repealed; 
the  office  of  the  assistant  commissioner  of  labor  and  factory,  mill  and  railway 
inspector  is  hereby  abolished.  An  emergency  is  declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall 
take  effect  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1901. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  16,  1901. 

Chapter  103. — Competent  men  to  be  employed  on  street  railways. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  street  railway  or  street  car  companies,  or  street  car  corpora- 
tions, shall  employ  none  but  comi)etent  men  to  oi)erate  or  assist  as  conductors,  motor 
men  or  grip  men  upon  any  street  railway,  or  street  car  line  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  A  man  shall  be  deemed  competent  to  operate  or  assist  in  operating  cars  (or 
dummies)  usually  used  by  street  railway  or  street  car  companies,  or  corporations, 
only  after  first  having  served  at  least  three  days  under  personal  instruction  of  a  regu- 
larly employed  conductor,  motor  man  or  gnp  man  on  a  car  or  dummy  in  actual 
service  on  the  particular  street  railway  or  street  car  line  for  which  the  service  of  an 
additional  man  or  additional  men  may  be  required:  I^ovided,  That  during  a  strike 
on  the  street  car  lines  the  railway  companies  may  employ  competent  men  who  have 
not  worked  three  days  on  said  particular  street  car  line. 

Sec.  3.  Any  violation  of  section  1  of  this  act  by  the  president,  secretary,  manager, 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  stockholder  or  other  officer  or  employee  of 
any  company  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  any  street  railway  or  street  car  line 
or  any  receiver  of  street  railway  or  street  car  company,  or  street  railway  or  street  car 
corporations  appointed  by  any  court  within  this  State  to  operate  such  car  line  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  the  offender 
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to  such  offence  to  a  fine  in  any  amount  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  thirty  days,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Approved  by  the  governor,  March  16,  1901. 

Chapter  139. — Exemption  from  garnishment — Wages. 

Section  1.  Section  5412  of  Balliuffer's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washington, 
relating  to  exemption  of  wages,  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Section  5412. 
Current  wages  or  salary  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  personal  services 
rendered  by  any  i>erson  having  a  family  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  shall  be 
exempt  from  garnishment,  ana  where  it  appears  upon  the  trial,  or  by  answer  of  the 
^mishee,  when  not  controverted  as  hereinafter  provided,  that  the  garnishee  is 
indebted  to  the  defendant  for  such  current  wages  or  salary  for  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars,  the  garnishee  shall  be  discharged  as  to  such  indebtedness; 
that  if  the  garnishment  be  founded  upon  a  debt  for  actual  necessaries  furnished  to 
the  defendant  or  his  famil^r,  no  exemption  shall  be  allowed  in  excess  of  ten  dollars 
per  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks.  The  provieicixs  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
actions  in  the  superior  court  or  before  justices  of  the  peace. 

Approved  by  tne  governor,  March  18,  1901. 

Chapter  158. — Exemption  from  execution  j  etc. — Claims  for  wages  not  barred. 

Section  1.  Section  5248a  of  Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washing- 
ton, relating  to  exemptions,  is  hereb)^  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  5248a.  No 
property  shall  be  exempt  from  execution  for  clerk's,  laborer's,  or  mechanic's  wages, 
earned  within  this  State.    *    ♦    * 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  18,  1901. 

Chapter  172. — Examination^  Ucensingy  etc,,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  any  incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  State,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a 
certincate  of^  registration  as  provided  in  this  act:  Provided^  however ,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  appiv  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  engaged  in  such  occupation 
except  as  heremafter  provided. 

Sbc.  2.  Shavine  the  face,  or  cutting  the  hair  or  the  beard  of  any  person  either  for 
hire  or  reward,  shall  be  construed  as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barbering  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  three  persons,  is  hereby  created  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  the  appointees  to  be  chosen  from  practical  barbers  who 
have  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their  appointment  followed  the  occupation,  and  have 
been  residents  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  two  years.  Each  member  of  the  said 
board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
qualified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  board  who  shall  serve  one,  two  and  three 
years  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  have  a 
common  seal,  and  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths.  The  headquarters  of  said 
board  shall  bfe  the  place  of  residence  of  the  secretary. 

Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  shall  give  surety  bond  to  be  approved  by  and 
deposited  with  the  auditor  of  this  State,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
said  board  shall  take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public  officers.  The  costs  of  said 
bond  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  6.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  five  dollars  per 
day  for  actual  service  and  actual  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
board.  All  moneys  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and 
in  no  event  shall  anv  money  oe  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Sec.  7.  Said  board  shall  report  to  the  governor  of  this  State  biennially  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  board  during  the  preceding  two  years, 
a  full  statement  of  its  doings  and  proceedings,  and  such  recommendation  as  may  seem 
proper. 

Sec.  8.  Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  times  a  year  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  this  State,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  determine,  notice  of  such 
meetings  to  be  sent  to  the  various  applicants  by  mail,  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
meetings  are  to  be  held. 
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Sbc.  9.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  barber  in  cities  of  the  first, 
second  or  thira  class  in  this  State  shall  within  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this 
act  file  with  the  secretary  of  said  board  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence 
and  len^h  of  time  during  which  and  the  places  where  he  haa  practiced  such  occupa- 
tion, and  shall  pa^  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  one  dollar,  and  a  certificate  enti- 
tling him  to  practice  said  occupation  for  one  year  shall  thereupon  be  issued  to  him. 

Sbc.  10.  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act,  any  person  excepting 
those  mentioned  in  section  nine  shall  make  application  to  said  board,  and  shall  pay  to 
the  secretary  an  examination  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board  for  examination  of  applicants.  The  board  shall  examine  such  person, 
and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  of  good  moral  character, 
free  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  has  studied  the  trade  for  two  years  as  an 
apprentice  under  or  as  a  qualified  and  practicing  barber  in  this  State,  or  other  States, 
and  is  possessed  of  the  r^uisite  skill  to  properly  perform  all  the  duties,  including 
his  ability  in  the  preparation  of  the  tools  used,  shaving,  cutting  of  the  hair  and  beard 
and  all  the  various  services  incident  thereto,  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading 
thereof  in  the  practice  of  his  trade,  his  name  shall  be  entered  bv  the  board  in  a  regis- 
ter hereinafter  provided  for  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  issued  to  him 
authorizing  him  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State,  for  one  year.  All  certificates 
shall  be  renewed  each  year,  for  which  renewal,  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  paid.  All 
persons  making  application  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act^  shall  be 
allowed  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barber  until  the  next  meeting  as  designated  by 
said  board. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  appren- 
tice in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  under  this  act:  Provided. 
That  in  no  barber  shop  shall  there  be  more  than  one  apprentice  to  each  registered 
barber  and  all  apprentices  shall  be  registered  with  the  secretary  of  said  board  for 
which  registration  no  fee  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  12.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  who  has  successfully  passed  exam- 
ination, a  certificate  of  registration,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and  the  signature 
of  its  president  and  secretarjr  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  prac- 
tice the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of 
such  certificate  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop. 

Sec.  13.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  register  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  14.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration 
granted  by  it  under  this  act,  for  (a)  conviction  of  crime,  (6)  drunkenness,  (c)  having 
or  imparting  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  (d)  for  doing  work  in  an  unsan- 
itary or  filthy  manner;  Provided^  That  before  any  certificate  shall  be  revoked  the 
holaer  thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  change  [charce]  or  charges  against 
him,  and  shall  at  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  days  after  tne  service 
thereof,  be  given  a  public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his 
behalf,  and  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  nim.  Any  person  whose  certificate  has 
been  so  revoked  may  after  expiration  of  ninety  days  upon  application  have  the  same 
re-issued  to  him  upon  satisfactory  showing  that  disqualification  has  ceased. 

Sec.  15.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  in  any  city  of  the  first, 
second  or  third  class  in  this  State,  without  first  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration as  pronded  in  this  act,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  practicing  such  occupation 
under  this  act,  or  who  uses,  or  allows  towels  to  be  used  on  more  than  one  i>erBon 
before  such  towels  have  been  laundered ;  or  razors,  lather,  or  hair  brushes  on  more 
than  one  person  before  same  shall  have  been  sterilized  or  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  every  proprietor  of  a  barber  shop  who  shall  willfully 
employ  a  barber  who  has  not  such  a  certificate  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  fess  than  tep  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  lees  than 
ten  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both. 

Approved  by  the  governor,  March  18,  1901. 
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Canada- 
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Coal  Tables.  1883  to  1899  600,601 
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United  Kingdom.  1900 140-146 
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1899 1088-1098 
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New  South  Wales- 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Labor  Commissioners 1260-1262 

Ontario- 
First  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  1900 1263 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
1900 602,608 

Victoria- 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Workrooms,  and  Shops,  for  the  year 

ended  3l8t  December,  1900 152-169 
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Maryland 107O,  1071 

Maasachusetts 123&.  123S 

Miasouri 827,«28 

Montana 829 

Nebraska. . , 575, 576 
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Ohio 587-589, 1239-1241 
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Washington S94 
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Industnea,  census  of: 

Belgium 830-832 

France 489-492 

Italian  bureau  of  labor  statistics 1233, 1234 

Labor  and  social  legislation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 698, 699 

Labor  conditions  In  Cuba 063-793,1066 

Labor  conditions  In  Mexico 1-94 

Labor  statistics,  I  talian  bureau  of 1233, 1284 

Laws  relating  to  labor: 

Accidents  in  mlne»— Pennsylvania 1306, 1307 

Advances  made  by  employers,  repayment  of— Minnesoui 1142, 1143 

Anti-trust  act,  labor  organizations  not  included  under— Minnesota 1143 

Arbitration,  board  of.    (See  Board  of  arbitration.) 

Arizona,  labor  laws  of 1127, 1128 

Arkansas,  labor  laws  of 865, 866 

Attachment,  exemption  from — New  Jersey 661 

Attachment  of  wages— Delaware 646 

Bakeries,  Inspection  of.    {See  Inspection,  etc.,  of  bakeries.) 
Barbers,  examination,  etc.,  of.    (See  Examination,  etc.,  of  barbers.) 

Blacklisting— Texas 1318 

Blacklisting  and  boycotting— Colorado , 866 

Board  of  arbitration— Illinois 649 

Board  of  mediation  and  arbitration- Missouri 652-654 

Boilers,  creating  an  unsafe  amount  of  steam  In— Arizona 1127 

Boilers,  steam,  inspection  of.    {See  Inspection  of  steam  boilers.) 

Bureau  of  Labor— Washington 1321, 1322 

Children,  employment  of.    {See  Employment  of  children.) 

Colorado,  labor  laws  of fc66-869 

Colored  glass  windows  in  factories,  etc. — Connecticut S04 

Commissioner  of  industrial  statistics— Rhode  Island 1311.1312 

Company  stores— Arkansas 866, 866 

Connecticut,  labor  laws  of 603-508 

Construction  of  foundries,  etc..  in  Boston— Massachusetts 188 

Contracts  of  employees  waiving  right  to  damages— Indiana 11S4 

Convict  labor- 
Colorado 868 

Massachusetts 185 

New  York 191.194 

North  Dakota 880 

South  Carolina 131*2,1318 

Texas 1319 

Convict-made  goods,  marking  and  sale  of— Indiana 1 1,^.  1137 

Deception,  unlawful  force,  etc.,  in  procuring  employees — Tennessee 1316. 1317 

Delaware,  labor  laws  of 613-645 

Department  of  labor— New  York 189, 190 

Discharged  soldiers,  etc.,  employed  In  public  buildings— CouuectUut 503 

Employees,  protection  of.    {See  Protection  of  employees.) 
Employers'  liability- 
Colorado  867 

Connecticut 808 

Employers'  liability  for  acts  of  employees— Arizona 1127 

Employment  offices,  free  public- 
Connecticut 504-506 

Kansas 871,872 

Employment  offices,  licensing,  etc.— 

Idaho 1181 

New  Hampshire 1144 

Employment  of  children- 
Connecticut M 

Maasachusetts »..  185^186 
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